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Washington,  November  £0, 1916. 
Sir:  In  presenting  an  outline  of  the  year's  work  I  make  bold  to 
express  the  hope  that  no  other  policies  of  this  Government  may  be 
allowed  to  stay  the  internal  development  of  this  comitry.  There  is 
a  fear,  how  general  I  do  not  know,  that  this  Government  will  halt 
in  carrying  out  its  full  and  needed  program  of  legislation  affecting 
home  affairs  because  of  the  immediate  need  for  strengthening  our 
national  defenses.  This  apprehension  arises,  I  am  confident,  out  of 
no  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  plan  to  increase  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  but  out  of  a  feeling  that  the  Government  in  both  executive 
and  legislative  branches  will  be  so  immersed  in  matters  military  and 
naval  as  to  overlook  these  matters  of  less  dramatic  and  perhaps  less 
immediate  concern. 

NATIONAL  PRIDE  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 

Any  such  course  would,  I  am  sure,  offend  the  most  deep-seated 
instinct  of  our  people,  for  in  the  development  of  this  continent, 
the  discovery  of  its  resources  and  their  highest  utilization,  there  is  a 
fascination  to  the  American  which  is  superlative.  It  is  indeed  our 
life,  and  has  called  out  the  most  sterling  qualities  in  our  character. 
Those  foreigners  who  write  of  our  coimtry  often  engage  in  facetious 
if  not  scornful  comment  upon  our  bombastic  manner  of  telling  the 
story  of  our  growth  and  of  the  things  achieved  or  possessed.  They 
fail  unfortunately  to  see  far  enough  into  the  secret  of  our  pride.  To 
have  taken  the  prize  for  the  largest  pumpkin  at  the  county  fair,  or 
to  have  milled  more  ore  in  a  day  than  any  other  mine,  or  to  have 
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built  the  highest  dam  in  the  world^ — such  things  are  to  us  adven- 
tnres,  which  make  the  game  of  opening  a  new  country  worth  while. 

No  one  would  smile  when  told  that  a  foreign  army  had  made  an 
unprecedented  number  of  miles  in  a  day's  march,  or  had  brought 
into  action  a  gun  of  unrivaled  caliber,  or  built  a  ship  of  unequaled 
displacement  or  power.  These  are  the  very  things  on  which  nations 
pride  themselves  as  revealing  their  capacity,  ingenuity,  and  resource- 
fulness. They  make  for  national  self-respect  and  self-confidence. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  American.  His  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  is 
to  reveal  to  the  world  what  can  be  done  in  the  development  of  a  new 
coimtry,  and  every  crop  raised,  every  schoolhouse  built,  every  rail 
laid,  every  nail  driven  is  evidence  that  the  work  he  is  sent  to  do  is 
being  done.  Instead  of  being  the  petty  boasting  of  a  parochial- 
minded  provincial,  this  spirit  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  highest 
creative  quality. 

It  is  not  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  every  American  has  it  in 
his  heart  that  he  is  in  a  small  sense  a  discoverer;  that  he  is  joining 
in  the  revelation  to  the  world  of  something  that  it  was  not  before 
aware  of  and  of  which  it  may  some  day  make  use.  Men  work  for 
what  they  think  worth  while,  and  if  they  find  their  joy  in  proving 
that  land  has  coal,  or  will  raise  wheat,  or  that  a  refractory  ore  may 
be  reduced  at  a  practicable  cost,  and  tell  about  it  proudly,  they  may 
be  serving  themselves,  but  they  are  also  serving  the  world.  The 
derk  in  the  store  or  the  mechanic  in  a  mill  may  not  consciously  en- 
gage in  any  enterprise  which  makes  this  appeal,  but  when  he  learns 
that  the  Government  of  which  he  is  a  part  has  within  the  year  opened 
a  town  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Pacific  which  now  has  nearly 

^  The  Arrowrock  Dam  was  completed  two  years  ahead  of  time  and  for  more  than  a  million 
dollars  less  than  the  estimated  cost  This  dam  was  constructed  to  supply  the  lands  aronnd 
Boise,  Idaho,  with  water  for  Irrigation.  The  dam  will  hear  the  following  plate :  ''Arrowrock 
Dam.  Mazlmom  height  848.5  ft  Height  ahove  rlTcr  bed  260  ft  Thickness  at  base  240  ft 
Thickness  at  top  15.5  ft  Length  along  crest  1,100  ft  Length  of  spillway  400  ft  Con- 
crete in  dam  585,200  en.  yds.,  In  spillway  25,400  co.  yds.  Capacity  of  reservoir  244,800 
acre  feet,  79,642,000,000  gallons.  Constractlon  authorised  in  January,  1911,  by  R.  A. 
Balllnger.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  recommendation  of  F.  H.  Newell,  Director,  and 
A.  P.  Davis,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  United  States  Beclamation  Service.  Designed  and  built 
under  general  direction  of  F.  E.  Weymouth,  supervising  engineer,  Idaho  district,  with 
Charles  H.  Paul,  construction  engineer,  in  direct  charge,  and  James  Munn,  superintendent 
of  construction.  Completed  November,  1015,  under  the  administration  of  Franklin  K. 
lane.  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 
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8,000  inhabitants,  and  has  driven  a  raikoad  nearly  40  miles 
inland  toward  the  Arctic  Circle  on  its  way  to  the  coal  fields  of  the 
Matanuska  and  the  gold  fields  of  the  Tanana,  he  has  a  feeling  that 
he,  too,  is  participating  in  the  making  of  this  new  world.  One 
might  say  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  sentimental  pride.  There 
is  a  truer  and  a  more  dignified  word  for  this  quality;  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  American  instinct  for  improvement.  We  have  a  passion 
for  going  into  the  unknown,  for  answering  the  puzzles  that  are  put 
to  us.  Our  imagination  is  challenged  by  difficulty.  And  the  result 
has  been  a  century  of  growth,  which  in  its  magic  and  in  its  largeness 
casts  a  spell  upon  the  mind. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  POWER. 

Some  months  since  I  sought  to  learn  what  I  could  of  the  assets  of 
this  country  as  they  might  be  revealed  by  this  department ;  where  we 
were  in  point  of  development,  and  what  we  had  with  which  to  meet 
the  world  which  was  teaching  us  that  war  was  no  longer  a  set  contest 
between  more  or  less  mobile  armed  forces  but  an  enduring  contest 
between  all  the  life  forces  of  the  contesting  parties,  their  financial 
strength,  their  industrial  organization  and  adaptability,  their  crop 
yields,  and  their  mineral  resources,  and  that  it  ultimately  comes  to  a 
test  of  the  very  genius  of  the  peoples  involved.  For  to  mobilize  an 
army,  even  a  great  army,  is  now  no  more  than  an  idle  evidence  of  a 
single  form  of  strength  if  behind  this  army  the  nation  is  not  organ- 
ized. An  army  is  no  longer  merely  so  many  rifles  and  men,  cartridges 
and  horses;  but  chemists  and  inventors,  mines  and  farms,  automo- 
biles and  roads,  airships  and  gasoline,  barbed  wire  and  turning  lathes, 
railroads  and  weather  prophets — ^indeed,  the  complete  machinery  of 
an  industrial  nation's  life.  And  out  of  the  reports  then  made  these 
facts  stand  out : 

With  the  exoepticm  of  one  or  two  minor  minerals,  the  United  States 

produces  every  mineral  that  is  needed  in  industry,  and 
Miaeraii.  this  can  be  said  of  no  other  country.    We  produce  66 

per  cent  of  the  world's  output  of  petroleum,  60  per 
cent  of  its  copper,  40  per  cent  of  its  coal  and  iron,  and  82  per  cent  of  its 
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lead  and  zinc.  Tin  in  small  quantities  is  produoed  in  Alaska  and  plati- 
num in  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  California,  manganese  in  Virginia, 
Oeorgia,  Arkansas,  and  California ;  but  of  these  latter  minerals,  as  of 
nickel  and  some  others  of  less  importance,  our  supply  is  altogether  in- 
adequate for  our  consumption.^  We  can  build  a  battleship,  or  an  auto- 
mobile (excepting  the  tires) ,  a  railroad  or  a  factory, 
r«rtiitian.  entirely  from  the  products  of  American  mines  and 

forests.  To  replenish  the  soil  we  have  phosphorus  in 
abundance,  potash  is  known  to  exist  in  the  deposits  of  Searles  Lake, 
California,  which,  however,  is  not  yet  commercially  available,  and  in 
alunite  where  it  is  combined  with  aluminum  and  deposits  of  which  are 
found  in  several  States ;  and  nitrogen  can  be  extracted  from  the  air  by 
cheap  hydro-electric  power  as  is  now  done  in  Germany,  Norway,  and 

elsewhere.  So  that  we  can  feed  the  earth  and  keep 
oumate.  it  Sustained.    Our  soil  and  climate  are  so  varied  that 

we  can  produce  all  the  grains,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
fibers  known  to  the  Temperate  2iOne,  and  some  found  in  the  semi- 
tropics.    And  to  crown  all  these  we  have  water 
Water  power.  power  that  Can  be  made  to  generate  perhaps  as  much 

as  60,000,000  horsepower. 


^  For  a  fall  presentation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  see  pp.  158  to  211. 

The  adaptability  and  reeonrcefolnees  of  American  chemists  and  engineers  has  been 
proved  daring  this  war  as  nerer  before.  A  few  iUostrations  will  point  this  fact :  Barium 
salts,  needed  for  a  Tariety  of  purposes,  were  formerly  imported  in  large  quantities, 
although  the  raw  material,  barytes,  occurs  in  extensive  deposits  in  this  country.  We  now 
manufacture  these  salts  in  California,  Colorado,  niinois,  Pennslyrania,  New  Tork, 
Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia,  the  new  industry  not  only  meeting  the  domestic  demand 
but  also  furnishing  large  quantities  of  barium  compounds  for  export,  and  we  are  substi- 
tuting domestic  barytes  for  the  foreign  material  for  all  purposes.  The  substitution  of 
sodium  cyanide  for  potassium  cyanide  in  the  treatment  of  gold  ores  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  half  a  million  pounds  in  Colorado  alone  iUustrates  how  the  potash  shortage  is  being 
met  throughout  the  mining  States.  Tungsten,  an  absolutely  essential  constituent  in 
high-speed  tool  steel,  is  being  mined  at  more  points  than  erer  before  to  meet  the  special 
demand  in  the  steel-worUng  industry ;  a  tin  smelter  has  been  erected  to  reduce  BoUyian 
ores;  cobalt,  which  is  a  recent  and  Taluable  acquisition  to  the  family  of  steel-alloying 
metals,  is  now  being  produced  in  quantity  suffldent  to  lower  the  market  price ;  American 
antimony  is  quoted  in  the  metal  market  for  the  ilrst  time,  and  from  Alaska  alone  more 
antimony  ore  has  been  shipped  this  year  than  was  ever  before  produced  from  American 
mines  in  any  one  year ;  cadmium,  formerly  imported,  is  now  an  article  of  export ;  and  in 
other  minor  metals  full  independence  of  foreign  supplies  is  being  worked  out.  Practically 
all  the  crude  plstlnum  from  Colombia  and  part  of  the  New  Zealand  output  is  coming  to 
the  United  States  for  refining.  The  position  of  American  linc  in  the  world  market  1m 
most  striking ;  tn  the  first  half  of  1914  the  exports  from  the  United  States  were  $109,000, 
In  the  second  half,  $8,660,000,  and  in  the  first  half  of  1915,  $11,968,000,  or  more  than 
a  100-fold  increase  orer  the  same  period  in  1914,  and  the  increase  continues. 
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The  public  domain  is  rapidly  growing  less,  which  means  that  it  is 

being  occupied  and  used.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  odd 
MUto  iMdi.  million  acres  left,  12,000,000  acres  have  already  been 

classified  as  coal  bearing,  over  4,000,000  as  probably 

carrying  oil,  and  2,600,000  as  phosphate  lands.    The  most  valuable 
discovery  made  in  recent  years  as  affecting  the  public  domain  is  that 

the  semiarid  regions  may  become  abundantly  pro- 
AiMkft.  ductive  under  dry-farming  methods.    The  Territory 

of  Alaska,  containing  perhaps  400,000,000  acres,  is 
now  the  great  body  of  public  domain.  It  is  heavily  mineralized  and 
is  a  land  of  unknown  possibilities.  One  gold  mine  there  has  recently 
erected  a  mill  of  6,000  tons  daily  capacity,  with  ore  in  sight  to  run 
this  mill  for  50  years. 
The  waters  that  flow  idly  to  the  sea  could  be  made  to  support  not 

less  than  50,000,000  people  if  turned  upon  the  land 
Xto  dMwt  that  otherwise  will  remain  pasture  land  or  altogether 

worthless.  The  demonstration  has  been  given  that 
the  lands  of  little  rain  can  be  made  more  fruitful  than  those  where 
the  rainfall  is  abundant  Land  and  water  we  have ;  the  problem  of 
bringing  them  together  is  one  only  of  money. 

When  the  war  in  Europe  shut  off  certain  chemical  supplies,  one 

of  our  chemists,  Mr.  Bittman,  found  a  new  process 
•eimtigti.  which  has  been  given  to  the  public  by  which  benzol 

and  toluol,  the  foundation  of  aniline  dyes  and  explo- 
sives, and  gasoline  may  be  made  from  crude  petroleum.  Mr.  Par- 
sons and  Mr.  Moore  have  devised  and  proved  a  process  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  radium  from  camotite  ores.  An  oil  expert,  Mr.  Pollard,  was 
put  to  the  task  of  saving  the  billions  of  feet  of  gas  wasting  daily  into 
the  air  from  the  oil  wells  of  Oklahoma,  and  was  successful.  Mr.  Cot- 
trell  has  devised  a  method  of  taking  solids  and  liquids  out  of  smelter 
smoke,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic,  zinc,  and  lead. 
During  the  past  50  years  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 

uttered  two-thirds  of  all  the  revolutionary  epoch- 
lATMitoxB.  making  inventions  of  the  world,  ranging  from  the 

telephone  and  the  incandescent  lamp  to  Wright's 
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aeroplane  and  high  speed  steel.^  Each  day  we  issue  an  average  of  200 
letters  patent  to  American  inventors,  and  the  number  of  inventions  is 
increasing  with  the  years. 

There  are  over  20,000,000  boys  and  girls  in  the 

public  schools  of  the  United  States. 

These,  then,  are  the  assets  of  the  United  States  as  revealed  in 

but  this  one  department — Elands  and  waters  and  mines,  inventors 

and  chemists  and  engineers,  and  a  new  generation  coining  on  which 


OhUdMB. 


^  The  list  famished  Is  as  follows : 


Inyentioii. 


Inventor. 


Date. 


Tatephmie 

Typewriter............. 

Cash  register 

Incandescent  lamp 

TalkinE  machine 

Eleotnofamaoe  redaction 

Electiolytio  alkali  production 

Transparent  photooaph  film 

Motion-pictare  machine 

Battonnole  sewing  machine 

Carborandam. 

Calciom  carbide 

Artificial  graphite 

Split-phase  induction  motor 

Airbrake 

Electrlo  welding 

T7pe>bar  casting... 

Cbabhstitch  shoesewing  machine. . . 
Sin^e-tjrpe  composing  machine. . . . 
C(m&nuoa8i>roce8S  match  machine. 

Chrome  tanning 

DisK  plows  (modem  ^rpe) 

Welt  machine 


Electric  lamp 

Recording  addhig  machine 

CeUuloid 

Aotomatio  knot-tying  harvester  machine. 

Water  gas 

Machine  for  making  barbed  wire 

Rotary  converter 

Automatic  car  coupler 

High-speed  steeL 

Dry-air  process  for  blast  furnace 

Block  s^nals  for  railways 

TroUeycar 


Harreylaed  armor  plate. 


BelL 

Sholes 

Patterson 

Bdison 

.....do 

Cowles 

Castner 

Eastman. 

Edison 

Reece 

Acheson. 

Willson 

Acheson 

Tesla 

Westinghoase 

Thomson 

Mergenthaler 

Frendi  A  Myers.... 

Lanston.... 

Beecher 

Sohols 

Hardy , 

Goodyear 

Brash 

Burroughs 

Hyatt 

Appleby 

Lowe 

Olidden. 

Bradley 

janney , 

Taylor  A  White.... 

QaVley , 

RobiniNO 

Van    Depoele    & 

Sprague. 
Harvey 


187e 
1878 
1885 


1878 
1886 
1800 
1888 
1808 
1881 
1801 
1888 
1806 
1887 


1880 
1885 
1881 
1887 
1888 
1884 
1806 
1871 
1870 
1888 
1870 
1880 
1875 
1876 
1887 
1878 
1001 
1804 
1873 
1884- 
1887 
1801 


As  compared  with  this  list,  note  the  following  list  of  important  Inventions  that  haTS 
been  made  daring  the  same  period  by  foreigners,  which  has  oeen  compiled  from  informa- 
tion famished  by  the  48  exsminlng  divisions  of  the  Patent  Office : 


Invention. 

Date. 

Inventor.                              Nationality 

Eleetrio  steel 

1000 
1867 
1860 
1874 
1877 
1000 
1886 
1000 
1880 
1884 
1883 
1R88 
1800 
1803 

Heroalt 

Tntuih, 

pynamite 

Nobel 

Bwedish. 

Artiflcial  alitanne  (dyw) 

Qraebe  A  Lleberman 

ThompsoD ...  . 

German. 

SIphflfi  reoorder. x . . . 

•Rtngitoh. 
QtnOMJL 

Qaienginei  Otto  cycle 

Otto.r .....1. 

Wiialeai  telegiaphy 

M^«T«lt 

Italian. 

Smokeless  powder 

Vielle 

French. 

Dieml  oil  motor 

DieseL 

German. 

Ccntrifagal  creamer 

De  Laval 

Swedish. 

Manganne  steel 

Hadfleld 

Bngltoh. 

Eleofrfo  transformer..... 

Qaolard  A  Gibbs 

Cyanide  prooess  for  extracting  metaL 
Mantle  bnmfr 

Arthur  A  De  Forrest. 

Webbach 

Do. 

Austrian* 

Hoffman 

Do. 
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will  add  still  further  to  the  adventurous  annals  of  peace.  What 
has  been  our  policy  with  respect  to  these?  How  may  they  be  the 
more  highly  put  to  use?  These  questions  are  seen  to  be  more  vital 
than  ever  before.  And  at  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  find  no  need 
for  a  change  of  policy,  but  only  for  its  expansion. 

THE  ERA  OF  SPLENDID  GIVING. 

We  have  given  of  our  resources  as  no  people  ever  did  before  or 
ever  can  again.  Within  50  years  we  gave  in  subsidies  to  our  rail- 
roads public  lands  that  exceeded  in  size  a  territory  seven  times  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  given  to  the  States, 
for  the  sustaining  of  their  schools  and  other  public  institutions,  an 
amount  that  our  records  do  not  accurately  state,  but  this  we  know, 
that  13  western  States  were  given  over  67,000,000  acres.*  In  addition, 
the  Federal  Government  gave  to  the  States  all  the  swamp  and  over- 
flowed public  lands  within  their  borders,  amounting  to  64,000,000 
acres  by  roughest  approximation,  upon  condition  that  they  used 
the  proceeds  to  reclaim  the  lands,  a  condition  which  it  may  be  idle  to 
state  has  been  only  in  part  complied  with. 

Every  coimtry  has  foimd  itself  in  embarrassment  at  the  close  of 
a  great  war.  From  Some  under  Caesar  to  France  under  Napoleon 
the  problem  arose  as  to  what  could  be  done  with  the  men  who  were 
to  be  mustered  out  of  service.  No  such  embarrassment,  however, 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  for  out  of  our 
wealth  in  lands  we  had  farms  to  offer  the  million  veterans — and 
better  use  was  never  made  of  any  land.  Even  to-day  this  "  soldiers' 
scrip ''  is  recognized  and  is  filed  to  secure  choice  bits  of  forest  lands 
or  power  sites. 

Indeed,  the  peoples  of  the  world  were  called  in  and  tendered 
homes,  until  now,  out  of  an  acreage  within  the  United  States  of  a 


1  The  land  cranti  to  States  were  as  follows : 

Acres. 
Arlsona 10, 4B9, 236 

Colorado 4, 481, 778 

Idaho - -     8,  C81, 778 

Montana. - —     5,867.618 

Nebraska 8,457,911 

Nerada. 2, 728,  647 

New  Mexico — 12,406,026 

In  addition,  5  per  cent  of  the  net  revenues  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  goes  to  these 
States,  and  this  amounted  to  $4,254,670.20  up  to  July  1,  1914.  The  Federal  QoVemment 
also  appropriates  $50,000  to  each  of  these  States  In  aid  of  an  agrlcnltoral  college. 


Acres. 

North  Dakota... 8,168,476 

Oregon 4,087,920 

South  Dakota. __ 8,482,604 

Utah 7, 414, 276 

Washington 8,044,471 

Wyoming 4,188,569 
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full  billion  and  a  half  of  acres  of  public  domain,  we  have  left  as 
public  lands  subject  to  disposal  as  homesteads  and  otherwise,  less 
than  280,000,000  acres,*  not  one-half  of  which,  it  may  safely  be  said, 
will  ever  prove  to  be  cultivable.  There  passed  out  of  this  office  last 
year  61,9?9  patents  to  land,  some  for  160  acres  and  some  for  820 
acres— donations  from  the  Nation  to  the  courageous  pioneer. 

The  man  who  finds  gold  or  silver  or  iron  or  lead  or  copper,  or  any 
other  of  the  so-called  metalliferous  minerals,  has  it  for  the  asking, 
aana  money  and  sans  price,  a  prize  for  discovery.  We  expend 
$1,500,000  a  year  now  in  the  making  of  geological  and  other  studies 
of  the  country  that  we  may  know  what  we  have.* 

And  all  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  (less  5  per  cent, 
which  goes  to  the  States)  goes  into  a  fund  for  the  building  of  irri- 
gation works  to  reclaim  the  desert.  A  hundred  million  has  been  so 
spent,  which  is,  however,  no  more  than  a  loan  to  the  farmers.  How- 
ever, before  attempting  the  governmental  construction  of  such  works 
the  Federal  Government  said  to  the  States  through  the  Carey  Act: 
"  If  you  will  irrigate  the  lands  of  your  State,  or  if  there  are  private 
individuals  who  will  do  this  work,  we  will  give  you  whatever  land 
you  desire  up  to  1,000,000  acres  each  and  set  it  apart  for  10  years 
while  you  try  the  experiment.''  Yet  but  a  small  portion  of  these 
lands  were  ever  called  for  by  the  States,  and  a  still  smaller  portion 
have  been  irrigated,  although  a  number  of  these  projects  have  been 
extremely  successful.  In  some  parts  of  the  West,  however,  the  desert 
is  dotted  with  the  deserted  homes  of  those  who  were  lured  onto  these 
lands  by  promising  financiers,  some  promising  in  good  faith  and  some 
in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  J.  Eufus  Wallingf ord. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  generous  method  taken  of  populating  and 
developing  a  new  land?  Surely  there  has  been  no  niggardliness  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  which  has  not  asked  from  those  who 
took  its  lands  even  so  much  as  the  cost  of  their  administration. 

In  doing  all  this  with  so  lavish  a  hand  the  Government  has  been 
expressing  the  generous  instinct  of  the  people  and  their  absorbing 
determination  to  ^^  go  forth  and  find."    For  a  hundred  years  and  a 

^  When  the  ffrants  to  the  States  are  satisfied  this  amount  wUl  be  diminished  by  over 
15,000,000  acres. 

*  As  a  utilisation  In  most  practical  form  of  these  studies  there  have  been  published  dur> 
ing  the  past  jear  four  books  of  an  original  character — geological  guidebooks  along  the 
western  railroad  Ilnes»  one  along  the  Northern  Pacific,  another  along  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific,  a  third  along  the  Santa  Fe  route,  and  a  fourth  along  the  Southern  Pacific  coast 
line.  These  tell  by  map  and  picture  In  simple  and  untechnlcal  language  the  story  of  the 
formation  and  character  of  the  land  through  which  the  tourist  Is  passing. 
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little  more  this  quest  has  been  the  drama  of  our  life.  It  has  given 
color  to  our  civilization  and  buoyancy  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
It  has  been  a  century  of  revelation,  and  as  yet  we  have  only  the  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  what  this  land  is,  of  what  it  will  yield  to 
research,  and  how  it  may  best  be  used.  Its  development  has  only 
begun. 

TO  USE,  NOT  TO  HOLD  OR  WASTE. 

But  in  all  our  giving  we  have  been  guided  by  a  purpose — the  land 
that  we  gave  was  to  be  converted  from  wilderness  into  homes,  or 
from  rock  into  metal.  We  gave  to  the  States  and  to  the  railroads,  with 
a  reservation  of  minerals.  We  gave  to  the  homesteader,  with  a  con- 
dition— ^the  land  was  to  be  used.  We  gave  our  swamp  lands,  but 
to  be  reclaimed.  We  found  our  coal  lands  going  as  farms  and  we 
put  a  price  upon  them.  We  saw  our  forests  being  swept  dean  or 
monopolized  and  we  held  them  out  from  the  mass.  Use !  Use  by  as 
many  as  possible!  The  superior  use!  These  were  the  things  we 
wished  and  these  gave  form  to  our  legislation.  No  homesteader 
receives  all  the  lands  he  wishes,  or  even  all  he  might  use.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  was  the  limit,  not  a  full  section.  But  now  he 
may  have  320  acres  if  it  is  dry  farming  or  grazing  land — and  for  the 
latter  the  size  might  still  be  increased.  And  he  can  not  have  it  as  a 
speculation.  It  must  be  made  a  home  and  brought  into  the  body  of 
the  world's  producing  area  by  cultivation.  The  Government  was 
generous,  but  it  had  no  intention  of  being  a  spendthrift.  When  it 
found  itself  being  imposed  upon  it  stayed  its  hand  and  drew  back. 
So  it  came  about  that  lands  were  withdrawn  from  entry — the 
Alaskan  coal  lands,  the  oil  and  the  phosphate  lands,  dam  and  reser- 
voir sites  for  power  plants,  and  a  few  water  holes  which  commanded 
the  adjoining  miles  of  desert.  The  Nation  stayed  its  hand  and  drew 
back,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  the  right  course.  It  wished  use — ^use  by 
as  many  as  possible  and  the  best  use. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  a  point  where  it  can  be  said  that  if  Con- 
gress will  pass  two  bills  now  before  it  there  will  be  no  resource  in 
reserve,  of  all  its  vast  treasure  in  lands,  save  national  forests  and 
national  parks.^ 

1  Tbe  map  on  page  13  shows  the  amount  of  lands  already  given  to  the  States  and  to 
private  IndlTldnals,  the  amount  reserved  as  forests*  and  the  permanent  reservations,  snch 
a«  national  parks  and  Indian  reservations. 
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- 

Claasification  of  lands. 

state. 

Private 

and  State 

lands. 

National 
forests. 

Other 
reserva- 
tions. 

Lands 

sabiectto 

entry. 

Total 
area. 

ArizoiiA. 

Acres. 

6, 597, 242 
57, 769, 932 
35,145,483 
18, 721, 791 
51, 376, 357 

8, 868, 178 
37, 455, 602 
30, 648, 734 
10, 123, 902 
28, 398, 243 
20, 292, 423 

Acres. 

12, 499, 485 

19, 805, 796 

13, 198, 580 

17, 706, 597 

16, 272, 075 

5, 299, 319 

8, 592, 660 

13, 221, 532 

7, 472, 374 

9, 828, 826 

8, 413, 846 

Acres. 

16, 931, 346 

1, 405, 629 

760,943 

705,899 

6, 855, 087 

700,197 

4, 564, 801 

1, 876, 036 

1, 637, 647 

3, 403, 366 

2, 823, 922 

Acres. 
36, 810, 327 
20, 635, 923 
17, 236, 114 
16, 212, 273 
19, 065, 121 
55,417,746 
27, 788, 857 
15,442,178 
33, 363, 837 
1, 144, 605 
30, 929, 969 

Acres. 
72,838,400 

California 

Colorado 

99, 617, 280 
66, 341, 120 

Idaho. . .  t  r  T 

53,346,560 

Montana. ,...., 

93,568,640 

Nevada 

70, 285, 440 

New  Mexico 

Oreeon 

78,401.920 
61,188,480 

Utah 

52, 597, 760 

Waahington 

Wvonxinflr 

42, 775, 040 
62, 460, 160 

Total 

305, 397, 887 

132,311,090 

41, 664, 873 

274, 046, 950 

758,420,800 

NoTB.— Of  the  274,000,000  acres  of  vacant  public  land  in  these  11  States,  about 
14,800,000  acres  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  remaining  land  grants  to  these  States. 
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Two  years  ago  I  presented  in  my  report  what  might  be  termed  a 
program  of  internal  development  with  respect  to  land;  a  railroad 
into  the  interior  of  Alaska;  a  coal-leasing  law  for  Alaska;  a  new 
reclamation  act  extending  the  time  within  which  payments  were  to 
be  made  by  water  users  and  mider  which  land  would  be  forced  into 
use ;  a  water-power  bill  governing  the  use  of  public  lands  for  hydro- 
electric development;  a  general  development  bill  providing  for  a 
practicable  method  of  disposing  of  our  oil,  gas,  coal,  phosphate,  and 
potash  without  danger  of  monopoly  or  nonuse.  Of  this  program  the 
larger  portion  has  been  adopted,  but  the  last  two  failed  of  passage  in 
the  Senate  after  having  been  successful  in  the  House.  The  plan  is 
to  make  the  West  help  in  its  own  development  The  royalties  from 
oil,  gas,  coal,  and  phosphate  lands  and  from  water  power  developed 
on  public  lands  should  be  used  for  the  reclaiming  of  the  arid  country 
and  then  divided  with  the  States. 

The  Alaskan  railroad  is  being  built.  The  Alaskan  coal-leasing 
bill  has  already  been  put  into  effect  in  a  small  way  by  the  granting 
of  permits  for  the  operation  of  small  and  isolated  tracts  for  indus- 
trial and  local  use.  The  lease  under  which  the  larger  fields  which 
have  been  reserved  may  be  taken  up  has  been  drafted  in  cooperation 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  mine  operators  of  the  country.  Its 
utilization  must,  of  course,  await  the  opening  of  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  new  reclamation  act  has  brought  courage  to  the 
water  users,  who  found  their  difficulties  almost  overwhelming,  so 
new  and  strange  to  the  people  of  our  northern  blood  are  the  problems 
of  irrigation. 

The  country  needs  the  other  bills — ^urgently,  not  as  a  matter  of 
mere  local  development  but  as  a  national  necessity. 

PHOSPHATE  BOCK  **  IN  PLACE." 

The  need  for  the  general  development  bill  is  not  difficult  to  present. 
The  lands  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  being  used  intensely  in  some  parts 
and  these  lands  call  for  fertilization.  One  of  the  elements  which 
must  be  restored  to  the  soil  is  phosphorus.  This  is  native  in  most 
soils  but  is  needed  by  all  after  long  use.  The  orange  orchards  of 
California  and  the  apple  orchards  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  not 
to  speak  of  others,  draw  heavily  upon  the  soil.  And  for  its  replenish- 
ing the  orchardists  are  buying  phosphate  rock  in  Florida,  which  is 
carried  5,000  miles  by  water  and  then  inland,  while  in  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, and  Wyoming  we  have  under  withdrawal  nearly  8,000,000  acres 
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of  lands  that  are  underlaid  with  phosphate  rock.  There  is  no  law 
to-day  under  which  this  can  be  secured.  In  Montana  and  elsewhere 
throuf^hout  the  West  are  smelters  which  produce  the  sulphuric  acid 
necessary  for  the  conversion  of  this  rock  into  practicable  fertilizer. 
So  that  the  development  of  this  industry  waits  only  upon  the  passage 
of  a  law  which  will  put  this  mineral  at  the  command  of  those  who 
need  it. 

Our  coal  lands  are  now  subject  to  sale  at  apprais^  values  based 
upon  an  estimate  of  the  content  of  the  land.  This  is  at  best  an 
expert's  guess,  and  converts  each  purchase  into  a  gamble,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  purchaser.  The  bill  does  not 
exclude  this  method,  but  supplements  it  with  a  simple  provision  by 
which  the  purchaser,  instead  of  buying  at  hazard,  may  pay  a  royalty 
upon  what  he  produces.  It  gives  the  man  of  moderate  means  an 
opportunity  to  secure  a  mine. 

THE  OIL  WELL  AS  A  PLACEB  CLAIM. 

As  to  oil  and  gas,  the  House  committee  had  extensive  hearings  at 
which  no  practical  man  engaged  in  the  industry  offered  any  objection 
to  the  plan  proposed.  The  existing  law,  under  which  such  lands 
have  been  taken  up,  is  to  be  characterized  by  no  politer  word  than 
as  a  plain  misfit.  Oil  is  found  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands 
of  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  yet  the  law  applicable  to 
its  acquisition  is  the  placer  law,  intended  to  apply  to  the  recovery 
of  superficial  minerals.  This  law  is  of  romantic  origin,  for  it  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  experience  of  the  Argonauts  who  went  to  Cali- 
fomia  in  the  days  of  '49.  The  measures  adopted  by  these  men 
for  the  government  of  their  claims  along  the  moimtain  streams, 
where  they  did  no  more  than  lift  the  river  sands  to  the  pan  or 
rocker,  finally  were  incorporated  into  law.  And  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  this  law  was,  that  before  a  man  could  claim  ownership  in 
a  placer  claim  he  must  have  found  gold  there;  and  until  he  did, 
others  might,  at  their  bodily  risk  to  be  sure,  attempt  to  make  prior 
discovery.  The  utter  inapplicability  of  such  a  principle  to  a  mineral 
found  perhaps  2,000  feet  below  the  surface,  and  where  the  discovery 
must  be  made  at  a  cost  of  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  himdred  thousand  dol- 
lars, is  dear  beyond  comment.  Now,  under  this  impossible  law  a  large 
amount  of  public  land  was  ^^  taken  up,''  and  by  that  is  meant  that  it 
was  located  on  and  thereafter  became  a  general  basis  for  speculation, 
and  sometimes  was  developed.    That  the  law  is  as  hazardous  to  the 
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investor  as  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Gk>vemment  is  universally  con- 
ceded, and  in  its  stead  should  come  a  measure  under  which  the 
Government  would  give  a  permit  at  first,  an  exclusive  permit  for 
drilling,  and  upon  discovery  within  a  given  time  an  area  be  given 
as  a  reward  for  proving  the  ground,  and  adjacent  lands  leased  upon 
a  royalty  basis. 

AN  IKVALnABLE  MTNERAL. 

There  is  another  charge  to  be  made  against  the  existing  law  more 
serious  than  its  unworkability.  It  is  supremely  wasteful.  If  the 
land  is  leased  some  control  can  be  exercised  over  the  manner  of 
development.  Millions  of  barrels  of  oil  have  been  wasted  by  being 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  streams,  by  being  mixed  with  water  or 
by  evaporation.  There  has  been  no  such  waste,  I  am  told,  in  any 
other  mining.  And  petroleum  is  a  priceless  resource,  for  it  can 
never  be  replaced.  Trees  can  be  grown  again  on  the  soil  from  which 
they  have  been  taken.  But  how  can  petroleum  be  produced  ?  It  has 
taken  the  ages  for  nature  to  distill  it  in  her  subterranean  laboratory. 
We  do  not  even  know  her  process.  We  may  find  a  substitute  for  it, 
but  have  not  yet.  It  is  practically  the  one  lubricant  of  the  world 
to-day.  Not  a  railroad  wheel  turns  without  its  way  being  smoothed 
by  it  We  can  make  light  and  heat  by  hydroelectric  power,  but 
the  great  turbines  move  on  bearings  that  are  smothered  in  petroleum. 
From  it  we  get  the  quick-exploding  gas  which  is  to  the  motor  and 
the  airship  what  air  is  to  the  human  body.  To  industry,  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  the  pleasures  of  life  petroleum  is  now  essential. 
Therefore  to  waste  it  is  a  crime.  An  absolute  government  would 
prohibit  a  barrel  of  it  being  used  for  fuel  before  every  drop  of 
kerosene,  gasoline,  and  other  invaluable  constituents  have  been  taken 
from  it  How  much  of  it  there  is  in  the  United  States  no  one 
know&  The  (jeological  Survey  has  made  a  maximum  estimate  of 
twenty-three  billion  barrels,  which  sounds  like  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply. But  at  the  rate  that  it  is  now  being  consumed  in  this  country  alone 
(265,000,000  barrels  a  year)  this  does  not  mean  an  indefinite  supply, 
and  from  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  some  fields  it  is  manifest  that  there 
can  be  no  real  approximation  of  the  oil  in  our  lands.  Whatever  the 
supply,  it  should  not  be  allowed  in  its  crude  state  to  compete  with 
coal  as  fuel  and  the  Government  should  not  promote  its  being  wasted 
by  applying  to  it  archaic  laws  under  which  waste  is  a  certainty. 
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THE  WITHDRAWN  OIL  LANDS. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  oil  situation  which  should  be  most  care- 
fully considered.  President  Taft  withdrew  a  large  acreage  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  Wyoming  after  much  of  it  had  been  filed  upon  and 
after  some  development  had  been  begun  on  a  part  of  the  lands.  This 
withdrawal  took  place  in  September,  1909,  and  withdrew  part  of  the 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  Navy  as.  a  fuel  reserve  and  other  of  the 
lands  were  to  be  held  awaiting  appropriate  legislation  for  their  dis- 
posal. The  total  acreage  withdrawn  was  8,041,000  acres,  of  which 
perhaps  one-half  was  then  in  private  ownership.  There  was  doubt 
at  the  time  of  these  withdrawals  as  to  their  legality,  there  being  no 
specific  statute  on  the  books  authorizing  the  action.  So  serious  was 
this  doubt  that  as  a  precautionary  measure  Congress  at  its  next  ses- 
sion passed  an  act  authorizing  such  withdrawals,  and  the  same  lands 
were  subsequently,  in  July,  1910,  withdrawn  again.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  most  competent  members  of  the  bar  that  the 
withdrawal  of  1909  was  void  and  the  operators  proceeded  to  act 
in  accordance  with  this  advice.  The  result  was  that  when  the 
second  withdrawal,  that  of  1910,  was  made,  there  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  operators  engaged  in  drilling  and  some  had  already  found  oil 
on  these  lands.  The  Government  insisted  upon  the  validity  of  the 
1909  withdrawal,  and  after  failing  to  have  its  view  sustained  in  the 
lower  courts,  was  at  last  successful  before  the  Supreme  Court.  So 
that  to-day  those  who  were  not  engaged  in  actual  development  of 
the  lands  at  the  time  of  the  first  withdrawal  have  no  legal  title  to  the 
lands.  If  the  full  measure  of  the  Gk>vemment's  right  is  acted  upon 
as  a  basis  of  our  policy  in  dealing  with  these  lands  it  will  bankrupt 
many  oil  companies  and  do  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  injustice 
and  an  unnecessary  injustice  to  those  who  have  invested  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  imder  a  mistake  as  to  the  law.  I  shall  not  assume  to 
say  what  policy  should  be  followed  as  to  the  naval  reserves,  but  as 
to  the  other  withdrawn  lands  I  believe  Congress  (which  is  the 
one  forum  wherein  relief  can  be  sought)  should  so  act  as  to  recog- 
nize the  equitable  rights  of  those  operators.  This  might  be  done 
by  saying  that  those  who  would  to-day  be  entitled  to  patent  were 
the  land  not  withdrawn  may  have  leases  under  which  they  will 
pay  a  liberal  royalty  to  the  Government  This  plan  will  doubtless 
be  urged.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  too  liberal.  We  might 
draw  a  line  at  the  time  of  the  second  withdrawaL  If  this  were  done, 
8161*— iwT  1915— VOL  1 2 
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leases  could  be  made  to  all  who  were  actually  operating  upon  this 
land  at  that  time.  And  if  it  is  thought  advisable,  there  could  be  im- 
posed a  higher  royalty  than  would  be  called  for  under  the  general 
development  bill.  I  feel  that  this  is  one  of  those  situations  often 
arising  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  State  when  it  is  not 
wise  to  exact  all  that  the  law  allows  even  as  to  those  who  are  in  the 
wrong. 

TXJBNINa  WATEB  INTO  POWEBb 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  caught  the  lightning  on  the  tail  of  his 
kite,  he  did  a  lot  of  strange  things  for  this  world,  of  which  we  are 
only  beginning  to  learn.  Among  these  are  the  uses  to  which  flowing 
water  may  be  put  The  old-fashioned  water  wheel,  which  was  the 
motive  power  of  our  early  industries,  is  now  converted  into  a  turbine 
which  generates  electricity,  and  this  has  as  great  a  variety  of  uses 
as  the  muscles  of  a  man's  arm  or  a  horse's  shoulder.  Amcmg  the 
other  strange  things  done  by  Benjamin  Franklin  was  to  give  an 
added  and  peculiar  value  to  the  ledges  of  granite  which  confine  our 
western  streams  and  turn  them  into  dam  sites,  useful  for  purposes  of 
power  generation.  How  many  of  these  there  are  on  public  land  not 
yet  disposed  of  no  one  knows,  but  we  have  several  hundred  under 
withdrawal,  which  should  be  freed  from  withdrawal  and  turned  into 
use  just  as  quickly  as  possible ;  for,  as  the  muscle  of  man  or  horse 
can  raise  a  few  barrels  of  water  from  the  well  to  supply  stock  or 
irrigate  the  garden  patch,  so  can  the  power  of  the  stream,  turned 
into  electricity,  be  used  to  raise  millions  of  barrels  of  water  to  irri- 
gate alfalfa  farms  or  orchards.  And  this  is  now  one  of  the  most 
common  uses  of  electric  power  in  the  West,  and,  in  fact,  in  some  of 
the  Eastern  States  where  irrigation  is  found  of  value.  The  waters 
that  flow  down  our  streams  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  rain 
and  snow  which  fall.  There  are  streams  that  follow  their  courses 
underground  just  as  clearly  marked  and  as  valuable,  if  once  discov- 
ered, as  the  streams  above  ground.  And  to  tap  these  is  a  part  of 
making  America.  Cheap  gasoline  is  doing  it  in  some  places ;  cheap 
coal  in  a  very  few;  but  cheaper  electricity  is  doing  it  in  a  large 
way.  Then,  too,  there  is  that  mystifying  miracle  of  drawing  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  for  chemical  use,  which  can  be  done  only  with 
great  power,  but  is  being  done  in  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  elsewhere;  by  which  an  inexhaustible  substitute 
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for  the  almost  exhausted  nitrates  of  Chili  has  been  found.  This  is 
already  a  great  industry  in  Europe,  and  will  by  necessity  become 
greater  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere,  because  of  our  size  and 
need  and  opportunity.  To  increase  the  yield  of  our  farms  and  to 
give  us  an  independent  and  adequate  supply  of  nitrogen  for  the  ex- 
plosives used  in  war,  we  must  set  water  wheels  at  work  that  will 
fix  nitrogen  in  lime.  And  there  are  still  more  intimate  uses  for  this 
power — ^in  places  in  Montana  it  is  so  cheap  that  it  operates  the  chum, 
the  sewing  machine,  and  the  vacuum  cleaner,  and  supplies  light  to 
the  house  and  fuel  to  the  kitchen  range.  Indeed  for  the  possible  uses 
of  electricity  there  is  no  measure. 

Accompanying  the  general  development  bill  in  its  passage  through 
the  House  was  a  measure  intended  to  promote  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment on  public  lands,  named  after  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  of  the  House,  Mr.  Ferris.  This  bill  was  called  for  by  the 
fact  that  existing  legislation  permitted  only  a  revocable  permit  to 
be  granted  for  such  use,  and  this  was  regarded  by  engineers  and 
financiers  as  too  tentative  and  hazardous  a  tenure  where  millions 
of  money  were  needed  for  the  installation  of  the  necessary  plant. 

The  Ferris  bill  meets  this  difficulty  by  proposing  a  lease  of  these 
lands  for  a  definite  term  of  50  years.  The  objection  is  made  that 
the  lands  should  be  given  outright.  To  this  there  are  several  answers 
of  substance:  No  enlightened  government  gives  such  a  franchise. 
There  is  danger,  very  real  danger,  too,  of  a  complete  monopolization 
of  such  power  sites  if  the  lands  go  forever  from  the  people.  The 
value  of  water  power  is  not  yet  fully  realized,  and  its  full  value 
can  not  be  known  at  this  stage  in  our  industrial  life.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Government  in  transferring  these  lands  is  to  secure 
their  use,  because  it  does  not  choose  to  use  them  itself,  but  the  time 
may  come  when  it  may  be  most  desirable  to  the  full  development 
of  our  life  that  they  shall  be  operated  by  the  Nation  or  the  States 
or  the  municipalities  in  the  States,  and  to  transfer  them  forever 
would  cast  a  burden  upon  the  future  which  would  be  unforgivable, 
and  is,  moreover,  unnecessary.  The  people  desire  these  lands  used, 
not  held  as  a  mere  basis  for  speculation  in  stocks  or  bonds.  Where 
there  is  need  for  such  a  plant  the  lands  should  be  available  on  most 
generous  terms. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifty-year  period  what  becomes  of  the  plant  ?  If 
it  has  been  so  managed  as  to  best  serve  the  country  there  would  be  no 
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reason  why  the  holding  company  should  not  have  a  new  lease.  If  it 
had  not  been  so  managed  the  plant  should  be  bought  at  its  value  by 
whoever  the  new  lessee  might  be,  or  by  those  who  took  over  the  lands 
on  which  it  was  situated,  the  State,  for  instance.  In  other  coimtries 
the  plant  is  generally  made  to  revert  to  the  government  at  the  end  of 
the  period  without  cost ;  and  when  it  is  realized  that  by  establishing 
an  amortization  fund  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  each  year  the  full  ex- 
penditure  can  be  refunded  in  50  years,  the  difBculty  of  caring  for  the 
investment  should  not  be  insuperable. 

The  State  owns  the  water,  it  is  said,  and  should  therefore  com- 
mand the  right  to  the  use  of  the  land.  This  line  of  reasoning  leads 
to  an  impasse.  We  are  not  considering  rights,  but  what  course  is 
wise.  Quite  plainly  the  State  can  not  command  the  use  of  the  land 
and  it  is  not  proposed  that  the  Nation  shall  command  the  use  of  the 
water,  for  no  one  can  have  the  land  at  all  unless  he  first  gain  the  right 
to  use  the  water  from  the  State.  We  have  given  no  other  land  to 
the  State  except  for  the  sustaining  of  schools  and  colleges  or  for 
reclamation.  If  a  State  wishes  coal  land,  it  must  buy  it  The 
traditional  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  to  deal  directly  with 
the  people  in  disposing  of  their  domain. 

The  fear  is  expressed  that  by  the  imposition  of  charges  for  the  use 
of  the  land  an  undue  and  unjust  burden  will  be  cast  upon  the  people. 
The  basis  of  this  fear  has  not  been  discovered.  Congress  may,  of 
course,  if  it  so  desires,  fix  absolutely  the  charge  that  shall  be  made, 
and  if  this  were  done  the  charge  should  be  so  low  as  to  make  the  added 
burden  upon  the  consumer,  if  any,  an  infinitesimal  one ;  perhaps  first 
a  free  period  when  no  charge  would  be  made,  and  then  one-tenth  of  a 
mill  per  kilowatt  hour  for  a  period  and  two-tenths  of  a  mill  later. 

As  already  said,  with  the  passage  of  these  two  measures  there  will 
be  no  land  or  resource  that  will  not  be  at  the  full  service  of  the 
people.  And  yet  the  romantic  enterprise  of  revealing  America  will 
not  be  done.  To  get  from  our  resources  their  fullest  use — ^this  is  our 
goal.  And  this  is  nothing  less  than  a  challenge  to  the  capacity  of  a 
democracy. 

There  are  many  prosaic  details  involved  in  this  quest  The  mining 
men  need  a  new  set  of  mining  laws,  for  instance.  The  old  code  is  so 
elaborate  and  complicated  that  the  best  of  brains  can  not  tell  what 
the  law  is.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  between  mining  engineers  and 
mining  lawyers  the  rules  of  the  game  have  been  refined  into  ob- 
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scurity.  And  if  Congress  were  to  say  to  the  President  that  he  might 
select  three  men  familiar  with  mining  laws  and  miners'  difficulties  to 
suggest  a  new  mining  code  to  Congress,  it  would,  I  believe,  be  giving 
in  earnest  a  new  freedom  to  the  mining  industry. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  further  development  of  Alaska. 
That  land  is  a  long  way  off.  It  would  be  too  hazardous  a  thing  to 
surrender  these  resources  to  local  control  or  disposal,  for  those  who 
have  lived  in  any  new  country  know  how  great  the  temptation  is  to 
grant  away  water  front  and  power  sites,  forests,  and  other  excep- 
tional resources  to  those  who  come  offering  large  sums  for  quick  im- 
provement. Yet  this  should  not  drive  us  into  a  policy  that  makes 
slow  administration  a  necessity.  The  confusion  in  administrative 
action  in  Alaska  is  well  known.  I  have  tried  to  give  it  currency  that 
it  might  hasten  the  establishment  of  some  method  of  coordinated 
control  of  Alaskan  affairs,  primarily  in  the  hands  of  a  resident  com- 
mission but  always  in  touch  with  and  responsive  to  the  wish  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  through  one  of  the  departments.  That  land 
has  a  mysterious  charm,  a  pull  which  affects  all  who  see  it  and  those, 
too,  who  only  know  indirectly  of  its  largeness,  its  grandeur,  and  its 
economic  possibilities.  This  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
number  of  applications  for  places  which  were  received  by  the  Alaskan 
Engineering  Commission.  When  that  body  left  for  Alaska  in  the 
spring  the  number  was  over  88,000,  and  most  of  those  who  applied 
were  not  out  of  work  but  already  held  positions  with  railroads,  in 
banks,  on  farms,  or  in  some  city  shop.  They  wished  a  taste  of  the 
large  life  of  this  new  land.  There  are  many  more  of  the  same  desire, 
some  of  whom  will  make  Alaska  richer  by  their  presence  and  find 
happiness  in  searching  out  the  land.  And  strongly  would  I  urge  that 
the  standpoint  of  the  Government  should  continue  one  of  sympathetic 
cooperation. 

TAMING  THE  RIVERS  FOR  USE. 

No  one  can  survey  the  physical  condition  of  the  United  States 
without  being  impressed  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  that  must  be  done  in  keeping  our  rivers  within 
bounds  and  putting  them  to  use.  It  is  the  largest  task  that  the  Qov- 
emment  must  undertake  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  in  my  judg- 
ment the  better.  This  matter  came  immediately  and  most  practically 
to  my  attention  on  a  trip  made  in  the  late  spring  to  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Colorado  River.    On  the  Arizona  side  of  this  river  the 
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Government  is  reclaiming  the  desert.  That  lowland  will  grow 
almost  anything,  from  dates  to  alfalfa.  Its  most  helpful  friend,  and 
its  mirelenting  enemy,  too,  is  the  river  itself,  for  without  the  river  it 
would  return  to  cactus  and  sage.  Yet  the  river  is  so  jealous  of  her 
freedom  that  she  yearly  attempts  with  violence,  and  by  insidious 
methods  as  well,  to  reclaim  for  herself  each  foot  of  land  that  has  by 
stealth  been  taken  from  her. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  California  side,  the  river  is 
held  in  by  mountains,  until  it  has  reached  the  Mexican  line.  There, 
by  a  capricious  turn,  it  deserts  its  old-accustomed  channel  and  flows 
westward  into  what  was  once  a  lake,  but  is  now  little  more  than  a 
morass,  and  so  slowly  finds  its  way  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  Im- 
mediately north  of  this  westward  bend  in  the  river  is  the  Imperial 
Valley,  which  has  lately  been  used  by  several  novelists  to  illustrate 
the  heroic  struggle  of  man  with  nature.  For  this  valley  was  once  a 
sea  itself,  and  has  indeed  left  a  sort  of  rudimentary  sea  in  a  lake 
known  as  the  Salton  Sea.  The  fruitful  soil  of  this  valley,  hundreds 
of  feet  deep,  is  the  silt  of  the  Colorado,  the  deposited  wash  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  mountain  channel.  Each  June,  when  the  snows  of  the 
Bockies  melt,  the  Colorado,  resenting  the  limitations  which  man  has 
set  up  for  it,  presses  with  two  strong  shoulders  against  both  sides  of 
its  prescribed  banks,  like  Porthos  under  the  slow  caving  of  the  earth. 
And  as  long  as  that  flood  comes  the  people  on  both  sides  must  watch 
and  work  as  the  Hollanders  have  done. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  aggressive  schools  of  thought  on  this 
matter  of  keeping  the  Colorado  in  its  place.  One  is  for  sending  the 
river  willy-nilly  down  the  old  channel.  The  other  is  for  letting  the 
river  live  its  own  life,  but  keeping  it  off  our  preserves.  One  may 
be  termed  the  absolutist  theory  and  the  other  the  democratic  theory. 
Congress  has  thus  far  committed  itself  to  the  latter.  And  this  year, 
when  danger  threatened.  Congress  joined  in  raising  a  fund  to  keep 
the  river  from  forcing  its  way  north  into  the  Imperial  Valley,  and 
this  work  was  successfully  executed  under  this  department  by  the 
former  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  Gen.  W.  L. 
Marshall.  No  one,  however,  believes  that  the  work  is  at  an  end  or 
that  we  have  done  more  than  put  a  good  patch  upon  it. 

Now,  far  above  this  point  of  danger  there  are  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  land  that  need  but  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  to  make 

a 

them  as  fruitful  as  the  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  or  the  Salt  Biver 
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Valley.  We  need  to  catch  that  water  when  it  is  young,  soon  after  it 
has  been  bom  from  the  snows.  There,  in  mountain  valleys,  it  should 
be  kept  for  a  time  and,  as  needed,  led  into  the  peaceful  paths  of 
usefulness.  And  on  that  problem  the  Beclamation  Service  is  work- 
ing.   The  difficulty  is  to  find  large  reservoir  areas. 

This  instance  is  cited  to  show  how  intimately  the  matter  of  flood 
control  and  of  reclamation  are  bound  together.  The  problem  extends 
from  sea  to  sea.  When  we  come  eastward,  to  the  Missouri  and  the 
Mississippi  for  example,  we  find  that  in  their  upper  reaches  the 
lands  need  the  waters,  while  in  their  lower  reaches  the  lands  must  be 
saved  from  the  waters. 

No  one  can  take  the  yearly  toll  of  lives  lost  and  of  property  de- 
stroyed by  the  furious  and  unrestrained  sweep  of  our  rivers  without 
realizing  that  the  people  of  this  country  can  not  regard  themselves 
as  owning  this  land,  really  possessing  it,  until  they  have  brought 
these  waters  under  subjection.  And  in  doing  this  they  will  literally 
create  new  land  by  the  millions  of  acres,  lands  that  will  support  mil- 
lions of  people  as  against  the  thousands  which  live  upon  it  to-day. 
And  in  saying  this  I  am  not  speaking  without  authority,  for  a  year 
ago  we  enjoyed  the  value  of  a  visit  from  the  renowned  builder  of 
the  Assuan  Dam,  Sir  William  Willcocks,  who  has  spent  his  life  in 
India,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt  as  a  river  tamer.  And  after  he  had 
seen  our  problem  he  sighed  with  regret  that  it  might  not  be  his 
fortune  to  see  the  day,  that  he  said  would  surely  come,  when  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  another  valley  of  the  Nile,  only 
greater  in  area  and  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  white  man^s  life. 

WHY  SHOULD  THE  WHOLE  BURDEN  BE  BORNE  TO-DAY? 

How  these  great  works  can  be  carried  on  calls  for  constructive 
thought,  not  merely  on  the  engineering  side  but  more  immediately 
upon  the  financial  side  as  to  those  ways  and  means  by  which  the  lands 
reclaimed  shall  be  made  to  bear  in  some  degree  the  burden  of  the  ex- 
pense. As  to  the  funds  which  will  be  needed,  they  mount  into  such 
figures  as  to  be  staggering.  And  I  can  see  no  hope  that  this  work 
will  be  adequately  undertaken  without  the  Government  advancing 
its  credit  and  investing  directly  some  of  its  own  funds.  We  are 
conducting  this  Oovemment  from  day  to  day  out  of  current  reve- 
nues. Only  the  richest  of  people  could  pursue  such  a  policy.  No 
private  enterprise  attempts  it.    No  railroad  system  has  been  built 
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that  way.  But  few  of  the  States  now  construct  their  highway  sys- 
tems out  of  the  year's  revenues.  The  permanent  improvements  which 
the  whole  people  undertake  are  a  legitimate  charge  against  capital 
account,  not  against  maintenance.  A  commission  to  devise  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  States  and  private  land  owners  and  the 
National  Oovemment  can  cooperate  in  paying  for  the  work  done 
seems  to  me  a  more  needed  body  than  one  which  will  report  upon 
engineering  methods. 

PLACES  OF  BEAUTY  AS  AN  ASSET. 

In  casting  up  the  assets  of  the  United  States  as  a  landed  pro- 
prietor I  have  made  no  mention  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  our 
national  enterprises.  To  build  a  railroad,  reclaim  lands,  give  new 
impulse  to  enterprise,  and  offer  new  doors  to  ambitious  capital — ^these 
are  phases  of  the  ever- widening  life  and  activity  of  this  Nation.  The 
United  States  does  more;  it  furnishes  playgrounds  to  the  people 
which  are,  we  may  modestly  state,  without  any  rivals  in  the  world. 
Just  as  the  cities  are  seeing  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  open 
spaces  for  the  children,  so  with  a  very  large  view  the  Nation  has  been 
saving  from  its  domain  the  rarest  places  of  gradeur  and  beauty  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  world. 

And  this  fact  has  been  discovered  by  many  only  this  year.  Hav- 
ing an  incentive  in  the  expositions  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  Europe 
being  closed,  thousands  have  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  continent 
and  seen  one  or  more  of  the  national  parks.  That  such  mountains 
and  glaciers,  lakes  and  canyons,  forests  and  waterfalls  were  to  be 
found  in  this  country  was  a  revelation  to  many,  who  had  heard  but 
had  not  believed.  It  would  appear  from  the  experience  of  this  year 
that  the  real  awakening  as  to  the  value  of  these  parks  has  at  last 
been  realized,  and  that  those  who  have  hitherto  found  themselves 
enticed  by  the  beauty  of  the  Alps  and  the  Bhine  and  the  soft  love- 
liness of  the  valleys  of  France,  may  find  equal  if  not  more  stimulating 
satisfaction  in  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  valleys  which  this  Oovem- 
ment has  set  apart  for  them  and  for  all  others. 

It  may  reconcile  those  who  think  that  money  expended  upon  such 
luxuries  is  wasted — ^if  any  such  there  are — ^to  be  told  that  the  so'ber- 
minded  traffic  men  of  the  railroads  estimate  that  this  year  more  than 
a  hundred  million  dollars  usually  spent  in  European  travel  was 
divided  among  the  railroads,  hotels,  and  their  supporting  enterprises 
in  this  country. 
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During  the  year  a  new  national  park  of  distinction  and  unusual 
accessibility  has  come  into  existence.  It  crosses  the  Bockies  in  Colo- 
rado at  a  point  of  supreme  magnificence;  hence  its  title,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park.  Through  it,  from  north  to  south,  winds 
the  Ccmtinental  Divide — the  Snowy  Bange  in  name  and  fact.  Two 
hundred  laker  gra6e  this  rocky  paradise,  and  bear  and  bighorn  in- 
habit its  fastnesses.  It  has  an  area  of  350  square  miles  and  lies  only 
70  miles  from  Denver.  Many  hotels  lie  at  the  feet  of  these  moun- 
tains and  three  railroads  sMrt  their  sides. 

This  is  Colorado's  second  national  park,  the  other  being  Mesa 
Verde,  where  this  department,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Jesse 
Walter  Fewkes,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has  uncovered  dur- 
ing the  last  summer  prehistoric  ruins  of  unprecedented  scientific 
interest. 

Oregon  has  but  recently  completed  a  great  highway  along  the 
Columbia  River.  This  should  be  connected  by  road  with  Mount 
Hood  and  a  portion  of  the  present  forest  reserve  converted  into  a 
park.  The  limits  of  Sequoia  Park,  in  California,  the  home  of  the 
great  redwoods,  should  be  so  extended  as  to  include  the  Kern  River 
Canyon,  a  most  practicable  project  to-day;  but  to-morrow  may  be 
too  late,  because  of  the  lumber  interests.  The  Orand  Canyon  is  not 
yet  part  of  the  park  system,  although  as  part  of  a  national  forest 
it  comes  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  Nation  should  not  make  its  public 
health  and  scenic  domain  as  available  to  all  its  citizens  as  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  make  theirs.  The  aim  is  to  open  them  thoroughly  by 
road  and  trail  and  give  access  and  accommodation  to  every  degree  of 
income.  In  this  belief  an  effort  has  been  made  this  year  as  never 
before  to  outfit  the  parks  with  new  hotels  which  should  make  the 
visitor  desire  to  linger  rather  than  hasten  on  his  journey.  One  hotel 
was  built  on  Lake  McDermott,  in  Olacier  Park,  one  is  to  be  built 
immediately  on  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Rainier,  in  Paradise  Valley, 
another  in  the  valley  of  the  Yosemite,  with  an  annex  high  overhead 
on  Olacier  Point,  while  more  modest  chalets  are  to  be  dotted  about 
in  the  obscurer  spots  to  make  accessible  the  rarer  beauties  of  the  inner 
Yosemite.  For  with  the  new  Tioga  road,  which,  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Mather  and  a  few  others,  the  Oovemment 
has  acquired,  there  is  to  be  revealed  a  new  Yosemite,  which  only 
John  Muir  and  otiiers  of  similar  bent  have  seen.    This  is  a  Yosemite 
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far  different  from  the  quiet,  incomparable  valley.  It  is  a  land  of 
forests,  snow,  and  glaciers.  From  Mount  Lyell  one  looks,  as  from 
an  island,  upon  a  tumbled  sea  of  snowy  peaks.  Its  lakes,  many  of 
which  have  never  been  fished,  are  alive  with  trout  And  through  it 
foams  the  Tuolimme  River  which  in  a  mile  drops  a  mile,  a  water 
spectacle  destined  to  world  celebrity.  Meeting  obstructions  in  its 
slanting  rush,  the  water  now  and  again  rises  nearly  perpendicularly, 
forming  upright  foaming  arcs  sometimes  50  feet  in  height.  These 
"  water  wheels,"  a  dozen  or  more  in  number,  will  be  accessible  next 
summer  by  a  trail  to  be  built  when  the  snow  melts  in  June. 

While  as  the  years  have  passed  we  have  been  modestly  developing 
the  superb  scenic  possibilities  of  the  Yellowstone,  nature  has  made 
of  it  the  largest  and  most  populous  game  preserve  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Its  great  size,  its  altitude,  its  vast  wildernesses,  its 
plentiful  waters,  its  favorable  conformation  of  rugged  mountain 
and  sheltered  valley,  and  the  nearly  perfect  protection  afforded  by 
the  policy  and  the  scientific  care  of  the  Government  have  made  this 
park,  since  its  inauguration  in  1872,  the  natural  and  inevitable  cen- 
ter of  game  conservation  for  this  Nation.  There  is  something  of 
significance  in  this.  It  is  the  destiny  of  the  national  parks,  if  wisely 
controlled,  to  become  the  public  laboratories  of  nature  study  for 
the  Nation.  And  from  them  specimens  may  be  distributed  to  the 
city  and  State  preserves,  as  is  now  being  done  with  the  elk  of  the 
Yellowstone  which  are  too  abundant,  and  may  be  later  with  the 
antelope. 

If  Congress  will  but  make  the  funds  available  for  the  construction 
of  roads  over  which  automobiles  may  travel  with  safety  (for  all 
the  parks  are  now  open  to  motors)  and  for  trails  to  hunt  out  the 
hidden  places  of  beauty  and  dignity,  we  may  expect  that  year  by  year 
these  parks  will  become  a  more  precious  possession  of  the  people, 
holding  them  to  the  further  discovery  of  America  and  making  them 
still  prouder  of  its  resources,  esthetic  as  well  as  material. 

YOUNQ  AMERICA. 

I  turn  now  from  young  America,  the  land  that  is  imderdeveloped, 
to  Young  America,  our  twenty-two  million  school  boys  and  girls;  for 
these,  after  all,  are  our  chief  resource  and  our  chief  concern.  Are  we 
doing  all  possible  to  develop  this  resource? 

If  there  is  any  one  of  our  institutions  in  which  the  American 
people  take  undisguised  pride  and  of  which  they  feel  justified  in 
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boasting,  it  is  the  public  school  system,  for  this  is  ^^  the  greatest  of 
American  inventions  "  and  the  most  successful  social  enterprise  yet 
undertaken  by  any  people.  The  United  States  maintains  a  Bureau 
of  Education  in  this  department,  which,  upon  a  small  appropriation, 
collates  as  best  it  can  the  figures  and  facts  which  most  inadequately 
tell  the  story  of  the  growth  and  use  of  this  most  brilliantiy  ocm- 
ceived  piece  of  governmental  machinery. 

The  American  people  are  not  indifferent  to  their  schools.  Quite 
otherwise.  They  pay  for  their  support  almost  as  much  as  they  do 
for  the  support  of  the  entire  Federal  Oovemment ;  in  round  numbers, 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  which  keeps  an  army  of 
600,000  teachers  at  work.  Education  is  indeed  our  foremost  industry, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be  regarded.  Yet  I  am  assured 
that  it  has  made  less  progress  than  any  of  our  other  industries  during 
the  past  80  years.  With  all  the  marvelous  record  of  what  the  mind 
of  a  quick  people  may  produce  to  make  life  happier  and  nature  more 
serviceable,  how  littie  can  be  shown  as  our  contribution  to  the  methods 
of  improving  the  mind  and  skill  of  the  young !  We  have  gone  to 
Europe — to  Italy,  Switzerland,  Grermany,  and  Denmark  chiefly — ^for 
the  new  methods  with  which  we  have  experimented,  and  Japan  has 
found  a  way  to  instruct  through  the  eyes  and  hands  that  will  make 
these  very  practical  people  still  more  distinguished. 

Yet  here  and  there  under  rare  leadership  may  be  found  in  this 
country  the  most  striking  proofs  of  what  can  be  done  to  tie  our 
schools  to  our  life.  The  hope  is  eventually  to  make  the  school  what 
it  should  be,  and  easily  may  be  made  to  be,  the  very  heart  of  the  com- 
munity— social  club  and  cooperative  center  as  well  as  school. 

There  would  seem  to  be  nothing  visionary  in  such  a  hope.  To 
effect  this  evolution  there  is  needed  primarily  leadership,  and  this 
the  Government  must  give  if  it  is  to  realize  its  desire  for  a  people 
who  are  both  skilled  and  happy.  The  spirit  of  our  people  is  against 
a  paternal  government.  We  do  not  take  with  kindness  to  an  au- 
thority that  is  mandatory.  There  is  a  sound  belief  that  a  people  who 
make  their  own  way  are  in  the  end  riper  and  of  stronger  fibre  than 
those  who  accept  what  is  not  the  result  of  common  determination. 
But  this  spirit  of  intense  individualism  does  not  make  us  independent 
of  or  indifferent  to  useful  methods  and  helpful  standards.  And  it 
is  these  that  we  can  reveal.    It  is  these  that  we  should  find  and  place 
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in  service,  rather  than  force  the  disconnected  schools  of  the  land  to 
feel  their  way  out  or  ^^  muddle  through."  We  may  not  command,  but 
we  may  ^^  show  how."  This  is  democracy's  substitute  for  absolutism 
in  the  effort  to  secure  efficiency.  For  such  policy  of  helpfulness  there 
is  abundant  precedent,  not  only  in  the  action  of  Congress  in  making 
minor  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  on 
precisely  these  lines,  but  in  the  activities  of  other  departments.  The 
country  is  dotted  with  experimental  farms  which  prove  soil  values 
and  the  farmer  of  to-day  is  learning  from  the  Government  how  great 
and  all-embracing  must  be  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  carrying 
on  of  his  work,  for  he  must  know  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  markets 
and  finance,  transportation,  and  a  world  of  things  which  his  father 
or  grandfather  would  have  laughed  at  as  the  frills  of  a  doctrinaire 
education,  notwithstanding  the  early  example  of  the  wise  and  many- 
sided  farmer  who  was  the  third  President  of  this  country. 

I  have  said  in  a  previous  report  that  the  Bureau  of  Education 
should  either  be  abolished  or  put  to  serious  high  purpose.  I  be- 
lieve the  latter  to  be  the  wise,  in  fact  the  necessary,  course.  There  is 
a  real  use  for  it.  As  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  we  seek  to  save  the  lives 
of  miners  by  educating  them  in  the  use  of  explosives  and  life-saving 
apparatus,  and  by  instructing  operators  in  safe  methods  of  building 
their  vast  underground  workshops,  so  I  would  erect  the  Bureau  of 
Education  into  a  Bureau  of  Educational  Methods  and  Standards  in 
which  would  be  gathered  the  ripe  fruit  of  all  educational  experiments 
upon  which  the  schools  of  the  country  could  draw.  This  is  a  wide 
country,  and  there  is  need  for  a  national  clearing  house  where  can 
be  centered  and  exchanged  the  resultsof  the  most  remote  experimenta 

WHY  HOT  A  BXTBAL  SCHOOL  CAMPAIQHf 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  we  have  a  most  difficult  problem 
in  the  United  States — and  I  can  not  believe  it  is  ours  alone — ^in  the 
rural  community.  A  majority  of  our  school  children  are  in  rural 
schools.  The  query  arises.  Are  our  rural  schools  doing  their  part  in 
making  life  in  the  country  desirable?  An  ambitious  people  will  go 
where  education  can  be  had  for  their  children.  There  is  no  sense  in 
talking  of  the  charms  oi  country  life  and  the  independence  and  dig- 
nity of  producing  from  the  soil  if  the  school  at  command  is  no 
more  modem  than  a  wooden  plow.    The  old-fashioned  one-roomed 
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schoolhouse  which  holds  40  or  50  ungraded  pupils,  having  but  a  single 
teacher  who  knows  nothing  but  books,  is  not  a  modem  institution, 
though  great  men  have  issued  from  its  door.  It  may  be  all  that  the 
county  can  afford  where  many  schools  are  maintamed,  but  it  is  not  all 
that  the  county  can  afford  if  schools  are  grouped  and  grades  insti- 
tuted. The  richest  State  in  the  Union  has  over  4,000  schools  of 
this  character,  wherein  the  teachers  are  paid  less  than  competent 
farm  hands,  and  this  brings  to  mind  the  correlative  thought  that 
one  needed  reform  in  the  school  system  is  in  the  elevation  of  teach- 
ing into  a  real  profession,  as  in  older  countries.  As  it  is  now,  a 
teacher  is  almost  without  status  in  our  society.  And  this,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  inadequacy  of  the  pay,  has  drawn  to  the  profession  those 
who  use  it  only  as  a  makeshift,  and  those  who,  out  of  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  and  love  for  the  work,  serve  in  the  highest  way  the 
public  good.  Of  the  former  class  we  need  fewer,  and  to  the  latter 
should  come  increasing  honor. 

How  can  the  schools  of  a  county  be  so  coordinated  and  combined 
as  to  make  them  efficient  tools?  What  should  be  the  standard  for  a 
teacher's  qualifications?  How  may  children  be  brought  to  and  taken 
from  the  school  to  distant  homes  at  the  least  expense?  To  what 
extent  should  the  teaching  be  out  of  doors  and  the  ^^  examples  "  those 
of  real  Uf e  ?  How  can  the  boy  learn  that  there  is  adventure  in  farm 
life  as  well  as  in  the  city? — for  adventure  he  will  have.  T!o  what 
uses  may  the  school  building  be  put  as  a  community  center  for  the 
neighborhood  dance,  lecture,  or  moving-picture  show,  or,  perhaps, 
as  the  home  of  a  cooperative  buying  or  marketing  organization? 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  which  many  men  have  tried  to 
answer,  and  there  have  been  some  successful  experiments  made  and 
ri^t  answers  given. 

But  it  is  as  hopeless  a  task  for  a  local  school  board  to  find  these 
answers  as  for  a  lawyer  to  know  the  decisions  of  all  the  courts.  The 
teachers,  the  superintendents,  and  the  school  boards  need  leadership ; 
they  need  an  authoritative  statement  of  conclusions  by  the  wisest  and 
most  practical  men  in  the  land ;  they  need  to  be  shown  the  better  way. 
And  with  even  as  little  as  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  two 
or  three  years  we  could,  I  believe,  conduct  a  campaign  for  a  new  kind 
of  rural  school  that  would  work  little  less  than  a  revolution  in  rural 
life.    Our  aim  would  be  to  identify  the  school  with  the  farm  and  the 
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village,  and  develop  a  new  respect  in  fathers  and  mothers  for  the 
school  as  a  practical  and  not  a  mere  scholastic  institution.  The  prob- 
lem is  only  (me  of  popularization.  The  experimental  work  has  been 
done.  We  know  where  the  best  seed  is.  Here  is  call  for  the  coopera- 
tive leadership  of  the  Oovemment  in  a  work  of  supreme  value  to  the 
State.  The  man  to  direct  this  work  should  be  one  whose  word  the 
Nation  would  heed.  That  such  a  man  can  be  secured  there  is  no 
doubt,  for  experience  justifies  the  statement  that  there  are  no  men 
of  large  capacity  whose  services  the  country  can  not  command  at  a 
material  sacrifice. 

If  asked  how  this  work  could  be  done  I  should  say  that  it  could 
best  be  done  by  showing  to  the  picked  teachers  of  the  country  the 
model  schools.  The  quickest  and  the  surest  way  to  set  this  country 
aflame  with  zeal  for  a  better  type  of  country  school  would  be  to  show 
the  teachers  such  schools,  make  them  live  in  them,  and  learn  from 
them  by  seeing  them  in  action. 

There  is  no  such  lesson  as  the  one  that  is  taught  by  exi>erience. 
Lectures,  moving  pictures,  and  books  may  aid.  But  to  see  and  be 
part  of  a  movement  or  life  is  to  make  it  one's  own.  If  ten  live  men 
or  women  were  taken  from  each  State  to  some  one  of  the  two  or  three 
most  modem  rural  schools  and  there  for  a  month  were  initiated  into 
the  art  of  teaching  out  of  life,  by  doing  things  and  not  reading  about 
things  being  done,  and  if  each  of  these  ten  went  home  a  missionary 
for  the  new  idea,  how  long  would  it  be  before  the  States  were  con- 
verted and  old  methods  abandoned?  And  once  the  right  kind  of 
school  were  started  in  any  State  how  long  would  it  take  others  to 
follow  ?  This  thing  can  be  done  and  by  methods  that  are  so  simple 
and  direct  that  they  will  be  startling.  The  need  is  immediate,  and 
surely  it  would  be  a  shame  to  let  a  generation  waste  itself  while  the 
idea  slowly  creeps  on  all-fours  through  a  country  that  has  invented 
wireless  telephony. 

In  this  work  the  newspapers  of  the  country  could,  and  I  feel 
assured  would,  give  invaluable  assistance.  Not  merely  by  the  pub- 
licity given  to  the  movement,  but  more  definitely  by  helping  in  the 
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selection  of  the  candidates  for  this  opportunity,  in  sending  them  to 
these  selected  schools,  and  carrying  on  the  campaign  for  putting 
what  they  have  found  into  reality. 

THE  TEST  OF  A  DEMOCRACY. 

There  is  an  evolution  in  a  new  nation's  life  quite  as  interesting  as 
that  in  the  life  of  a  man.  We  pass  through  stages  of  development 
from  the  simple  and  earlier  period  when  food  is  the  one  thing  desired 
into  the  more  elaborated  and  complex  stages  where  first  we  begin  to 
deal  with  the  easily  handled  things  and  later  reach  the  point  where 
mind  has  a  controlling  part  in  all  that  is  done.  The  pioneer  builds 
his  cabin  and  turns  his  cattle  to  graze  upon  the  unfenced  wilderness. 
He  takes  his  water  from  the  stream  and  makes  his  gun  serve  him  with 
food  and  give  him  protection.  It  is  not  many  years,  however,  before 
he  has  passed  from  herdsman  to  farmer,  when  soil  must  be  plowed 
and  seed  sown.  At  first  the  one-horse  plow  will  do,  and  any  seed. 
But  life  grows  more  intense — ^society  has  gathered  around,  new  de- 
mands are  created — ^machinery  must  be  used,  seed  must  be  selected, 
soil  fertilized,  credit  obtained,  markets  sought,  and  the  life  of  the 
simple  herdsman  has  become  complicated  and  broad.  The  gay 
recklessness  of  other  days  gives  way  to  constant  thought.  So  has 
it  been  with  this  country.  For  a  long  time  we  lived  oflf  the  country's 
obvious  supplies.  Later  we  were  producers  of  raw  materials — grains 
and  minerals,  lumber  and  cotton.  When  manufacturing  began  it 
was  of  the  larger,  coarser  things,  which  perhaps  in  their  turn  went 
abroad  for  higher  fabricating.  Now,  however,  we  have  come  into 
the  full  tide  of  modem  life  when  we  seek  for  greater  and  more 
varied  industries,  wider  markets,  more  economical  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  exchange.  And  in  such  a  new  time  direction  is  needed, 
mutual  and  coordinated  effort  must  be  set  up  and  the  more  elaborate 
machinery  of  organization  put  into  service.  Thought  becomes  the 
basis  of  the  new  life — ^hard,  close,  insistent,  constructive  thought, 
illuminated  by  knowledge  and  made  practical  by  imagination. 

I  have  reviewed  some  of  the  activities  of  this  department  that 
they  may  suggest  how  adequate  to  the  task  of  efficient  national  de- 
velopment a  democracy,  even  one  so  young,  may  be  made  to  be.  It 
has  a  foundation  in  the  spirit  and  self-confidence  of  its  people  which 
no  other  government  can  have.    There  is  needed  but  the  crystalliz- 
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ing  touch  of  coordinated  action  to  make  its  success  complete.  To 
develop  methods  by  which  the  energies  of  many  individuals  shall 
be  brought  to  work  together  is  the  need.  And  as  the  method  of  doing 
this  politically  has  been  found  in  this  Republic,  so  we  may  feel  ais- 
sured  that  economically  and  socially  we  shall  not  fail. 

An  intense  nationalization  has  been  the  marking  note  of  the  past 
year.  Each  American  has  realized  with  keener  consciousness  the 
meaning  of  this  land  to  him,  and  has  sought  for  a  larger  view  of  it 
in  its  many  aspects  and,  if  possible,  to  gain  a  glimpse  at  its  future. 
To  each  has  come  his  dream.  We  know  now  that  there  is  more  to 
national  feeling  than  pride  in  the  possession  of  a  land  that  is  rare 
and  valuable  or  the  splendid  memory  of  a  history  of  struggle  for 
those  things  of  the  spirit  which  men  call  principles.  The  highest 
sense  of  nationality  comes  with  a  sense  of  purpose — a  sense  of  common 
purpose.  In  what  direction  are  we  consciously  going?  What  are 
we  determined  that  this  land  shall  be?  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  ac- 
cepted test  of  a  real  national  sense;  and  if  it  is,  the  obligations  we 
must  carry  are  certainly  serious.  For  the  United  States  is  not  yet 
ours  in  the  proudest  sense,  and  can  not  be  until  we  are  doing  all  that 
can  be  done  to  give  to  all  its  people  and  to  the  world  the  full  expres- 
sion of  its  highest  intelligence  applied  alike  to  its  resources  and  to  the 
life  of  the  people. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Franklin  K.  Lane, 

Secretary. 
The  PREsn>ENT. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EFFORT. 

GENEBAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

1.  Patented  under  all  classes  of  entries,  13,025,427  acres,  as  against 
12,678,076  acres  in  1913  and  10^35,475  acres  in  1912. 

2.  Issued  2,711  patents  on  desert-land  entries,  embracing  448,752 
acres,  as  against  2,127  patents,  embracing  346,794  acres,  during  the 
year  previous;  2,209  patents,  embracing  356,477  acres,  in  1913;  and 
2,285  patents,  embracing  364,728  acres,  in  1912. 

3.  Issued  1,669  patents  in  fee  to  Indians,  relieving  202,050  acres 
from  restrictions  against  alienation  and  rendering  such  acreage  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  as  against  986  patents,  embracing  122,432  acres,  in 
1913,  and  1,051  patents,  embracing  137,267  acres,  in  1912. 

4.  Patented  146,079  acres  under  the  Carey  Act,  as  against  4^44 
acres  the  year  before  and  35,170  acres  in  1912-13. 

5.  Patented  and  certified  under  railroad  and  wagon-road  grants, 
1,624442  acres,  as  against  828,911  acres  in  1914,  1,340,998  acres  in 
1913,  and  20,975  acres  in  1912. 

6.  'Allowed  entries  of  public  and  Indian  lands  for  16,861,214  acres, 
as  against  16,522,852  acres  in  1914,  15,867,222  acres  in  1913,  and 
14,574,688  acres  in  1912. 

7.  Disposed  of  2,943  applications  for  second  entry,  compared  with 
777  in  1914,  749  in  1913,  and  837  in  1912. 

8.  Approved  and  accepted  original  surveys  covering  11,988,387 
acres  and  2,350,962  acres  of  resurveys,  an  acreage  largely  in  excess  of 
accepted  surveys  in  any  year  during  the  last  two  decades. 

9.  Surveyed  and  opened  to  entry  27,416  acres  of  Arkansas  lands 
heretofore  erroneously  shown  on  the  plats  of  survey  as  lake  or  sunk 
lands. 

10.  Reserved  23  town  sites  on  the  line  of  the  new  Government  rail- 
road in  Alaska. 

11.  Laid  out  and  surveyed  town  site  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and 
sold  at  public  sale  655  town  lots  for  $148,980,  all  within  six  months. 

12.  Disposed  of  1,389  applications  for  rights  of  way  for  irrigation 
and  kindred  purposes,  as  compared  with  898  of  the  same  class  the  year 
previous. 

13.  Investigated  714  railroad  rights  of  way  under  original  action 
taken  in  the  present  year,  of  which  302  were  declared  forfeited  for 
failure  to  construct  the  road. 

14.  Issued  notices  for  the  restoration  of  2,838  lists  of  lands  in 
national  forests,  by  which  approximately  280,000  acres  of  agricul- 
tural lands  were  opened  to  homestead  entiy,  compared  with  2,580  lists 
embracing  255,000  acres  the  year  previous. 
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15.  Bestored  to  the  public  domain  530,841  acres  as  the  result  of 
investigations  by  the  field  service,  as  against  516,298  acres  the  year 
previous, 

16.  Sold  889  tracts  of  lands  surveyed  as  villa  sites,  fronting  on 
Flathead  Lake,  Mont.,  for  $125,000,  some  tracts  selling  for  $800  per 
acre.    First  sale  of  the  kind  in  the  disposition  of  public  lands. 

17.  Settled  and  disposed  of  controversy  of  several  years'  standing, 
involving  the  exchange  of  over  400,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Navajo 
and  Moqui  Indian  Beservations,  Ariz.,  for  lands  outside  of  said  res- 
ervations. 

18.  Bestored  to  settlement  and  entry  after  special  investigation  in 
the  field  7,805  acres  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  Cal. 

19.  Surveyed  in  the  field  under  the  Alaska  coal  leasing  act  of 
October  20, 1914,  the  coal  lands  in  the  Matanuska,  Bering  Biver,  and 
Nenana  coal  fields,  organizing  therefor  15  field  partie& 

20.  Bestored  from  national  forests  during  the  period  from  March 
14,  1913,  to  June  80,  1915,  inclusive,  4,789,910  acres,  as  against 
2,400449  acres  restored  during  the  period  from  November  4, 1910,  to 
March  3,  1918,  inclusive* 

21.  Surveyed  within  railroad  grants  during  1914  and  1915  4,008,000 
acres,  as  against  1,620,000  acres  in  1912  and  1913. 

THE  USTDlAlSr  OFFICE. 

1.  Health  conditions  are  considered  of  fii:st  importance.  Six  new 
hospitals  were  constructed  during  the  past  year  in  furtherance  of  a 
vigorous  health  campaign.  Every  Indian  hospital  bed  not  necessarily 
occupied  with  those  suffering  from  disease  or  injury  is  being  utilized 
for  the  Indian  mother  in  childbirth.  Education  and  protection  of 
property  are  highly  important,  but  Qverjrthing  is  regarded  secondary 
to  the  basic  condition  which  makes  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race. 

2.  The  Indian  Office  has  taken  aggressive  steps  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  vocational  training,  and  has  adopted  plans  in 
several  of  the  boarding  schools  which  will  accomplish  the  educational 
training  necessary  to  instill  in  the  Indian  you^  the  real  object  of 
educational  equipment.  Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  agriculture  and 
domestic  science.  This  program  will  be  carried  out  in  all  nonreser- 
vation  and  reservation  boarding  schools. 

8.  All  Indian  schools  and  reservations  are  being  required  to  util- 
ize every  acre  of  available  farm  land  for  the  production  of  the  things 
they  consume.  Every  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  the  end  that  the 
Indians  shall  no  longer  be  altogether  consumers  but  shall  become 
producers,  thereby  bringing  about  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
congressional  appropriations. 

4.  Through  the  use  of  the  $600,000  reimbursable  appropriation  for 
the  promotion  of  industry  among  Indians  the  Indian  Office  has  been 
enabled  to  purchase  equipment  and  establish  on  a  sound  and  business- 
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like  basis  numerous  Indian  families  on  farms  and  through  this  sys- 
tem of  loans  promote  the  financial  integrity  and  prosperity  of  the 
Indians  participating  in  this  fund. 

5.  The  policy  of  promoting  and  developing  the  live-stock  industry 
by  the  purchase  of  2,678  stallions,  1,048  bulls,  12,272  heifers,  2,510 
steers,  8,738  cows,  2,110  mares,  469  rams,  513  sheep,  670  horses,  and 
67  mules  at  an  expense  of  one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  inaugurated 
during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1914,  has  been  continued  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  similar  amount  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1915,  in  the  purchase  of  8,682  horses  and  mules,  72  stallions  and  jacks, 
15,804  cows  and  heifers,  1,194  bulls,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
other  miscellaneous  stock. 

6.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  Indian-owned  stock  has  corre- 
spondingly decreased  the  areas  of  grazing  ranges  for  lease.  This  con- 
dition, together  wjth  the  advanced  prices  of  beef,  mutton,  and  wool 
and  the  great  demand  for  horses  and  mules,  has  materially  increased 
the  number  of  bidders  for  Indian-reservation  leases  and  has  resulted 
in  uniformly  advanced  prices  for  grazing  privileges. 

7.  The  number  of  acres  farmed  by  the  Indians  has  been  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  year,  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of 
seed  having  been  distributed  last  spring  than  ever  before. 

8.  Developed  a  new  type  of  cotton  of  the  long  staple  Egyptian 
variety,  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  "  Pima,'^  after  the  name 
of  the  Indian  reservation  in  Arizona  on  which  it  was  produced. 
Approximately  $1,000,000  will  be  realized  from  this  production 
during  the  year. 

9.  The  greatest  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  take  advantage  of  the  expenditures,  totaling  more  than  $12,000,000, 
for  irrigation  construction,  which  in  the  past  on  several  projects 
have  been  almost  unproductive.  On  many  reservations  the  areas 
actually  irrigated  have  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  year  of  this 
report. 

10.  For  the  first  time  an  appropriation  out  of  the  Ute  judgment 
fund  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  several  tribes  of  Ute  Indians. 
Since  March  14, 1915,  more  than  20,000  acres  on  the  Uintah  Beserva- 
tion  has  been  placed  under  cultivation  and  the  water  rights  thereby 
protected. 

11.  During  the  year  the  first  real  step  toward  a  systematic  and 
comprehensive  inventory  of  the  timber  resources  of  the  Indians  has 
been  taken. 

12.  The  rules  of  probate  procedure  adopted  by  the  county  judges  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  conunissioner,  afterwards  promulgated  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  have  in  their  enforcement  resulted  in  the  saving 
and  safe  investment  of  more  than  $1,000,000  during  the  last  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma. 
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18.  New  regulations  have  been  adopted  to  govern  the  leasing  of 
the  Osage  lands  for  oil  and  gas  purposes,  which  become  effective  in 
March  of  next  year.  Under  these  regulations  the  Osage  Indians  will 
receive  one-sixth,  and  in  some  cases  one-fifth,  royalty  instead  of  one- 
eighth  on  oil  and  one-sixth  royalty  on  gas  instead  of  a  nominal  pay- 
ment on  each  producing  well.  They  will  also  receive  $1  per  acre 
per  annum  on  all  undeveloped  leased  territory  until  the  same  is 
developed.  Large  tracts  of  producing  territory  under  leases  expiring 
March  16,  1916,  will  be  leased  on  competitive  bidding,  from  which 
it  is  expected  a  great  sum  of  money  will  be  realized.  Improved 
drilling  conditions  have  been  adopted  which  will  greatly  diminish 
the  waste  in  oil  and  gas  throughout  all  Oklahoma. 

THE  BUBEATT  07  PENSIONS. 

1.  Paid  for  pensions  $165,518,266.14 

2.  Eetumed  to  the  Treasury  $3,534,964.08  (iribludmg  $58,230.22 
repajrments)  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions. 

8.  Betumed  to  the  Treasury  $190,296.46  of  the  sum  appropriated 
for  maintenance  and  expense  of  the  pension  system,  including  sal- 
aries of  special  examiners. 

4.  Reduced  the  number  of  employees  by  93  persons  without  the 
necessity  of  dismissing  or  removing  any  employee.  This  was  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  the  force  by  145  persons  for  the  preceding 
year. 

5.  Continued  with  increasing  facility  the  payment  of  pensions 
without  vouchers,  enabling  the  pensioners  to  receive  their  checks 
earlier  than  under  the  former  system  and  saving  to  such  pensioners 
the  cost  of  execution  of  vouchers. 

6.  Inaugurated  an  accounting  system  by  which  the  exact  status  of 
the  work  of  the  bureau  is  ascertained  and  recorded  every  day,  which 
has  resulted  in  equalization  of  the  work  among  the  examiners,  and 
elimination  of  idleness  due  to  waiting  for  distribution  of  work. 

7.  Secured  statements  showing  the  marital  status  of  about  850,000 
male  pensioners  for  use  in  the  adjudication  of  widows'  claims  filed 
hereafter,  and  making  permanent  record  of  the  history  of  these 
soldiers. 

8.  Convictions  were  obtained  in  89  out  of  40  criminal  cases  tried 
during  the  year  because  of  violation  of  the  pension  laws. 

9.  By  requiring  pension  claimants  to  make  statement  before  the 
board  of  examining  surgeons  of  all  disabilities  alleged  to  be  due  to 
service,  a  large  reduction  has  been  effected  in  the  number  of  medical 
examinations  ordered,  the  reason  being  that  such  a  statement  elimi- 
nates repeated  applications  by  the  same  claimant  based  upon  new 
disabilitiea  The  amount  expended  for  examining  surgeons'  fees  in 
1916  was  $46,704.40,  as  against  $128,206.17  in  1912. 
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THB  PATENT  OFFICE. 

1.  For  the  first  time  in  years  the  office  disposed  of  as  many  appli- 
cations as  were  received,  although  the  number  of  applications  filed 
has  not  fallen  off.  During  the  years  1912  and  1918  there  were  filed 
8,000  more  applications  per  year  than  were  disposed  of. 

2.  The  total  number  of  applications  awaiting  action  June  80, 1914, 
was  22,283.    On  June  80, 1915,  there  were  18^70,  a  decrease  of  4,018. 

8.  The  number  of  patents  granted  in  1914  was  88,225,  and  the 
number  in  1915, 44,402,  an  increase  of  6,177. 

4.  Caused  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  interferences  declared 
from  1,129  in  1914  to  916  in  1915— a  decrease  of  213. 

THE  BTTBEATT  OF  EDTTCATION. 

1.  Inspected  the  work  of  35  universities  and  colleges  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Oregon  at  the  request  of  the  State  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  of  those  States;  made  a  preliminary  survey  of  higher 
institutions  in  the  State  of  Washington;  rendered  decisions  as  to 
the  eligibility  of  402  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  for  inclusion 
in  the  list  of  institutions  to  be  accredited  by  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

2.  Completed  a  digest  of  all  the  school  laws  of  all  the  States. 

8.  Assisted  committees  of  State  legislatures  in  the  preparation 
of  proposed  educational  legislation;  assisted  in  a  survey  of  normal 
schools  in  Alabama. 

4.  Established  a  division  of  school  and  home  gardening  for  the 
promotion  of  home  gardening  under  the  direction  of  the  schooL  The 
plan  advocated  by  the  bureau  has  already  been  adopted  by  more 
than  100  superintendents. 

5.  Established  a  division  of  industrial  education,  with  one  special- 
ist in  industrial  education  and  two  specialists  in  home  economics, 
for  the  promotion  and  investigation  of  various  types  of  vocational 
education. 

6.  Completed  the  field  work  in  the  study  of  575  schools  for  negroes. 

7.  Made  studies  of  the  provisions  existing  in  various  localities  for 
the  education  of  adult  immigrants  and  assisted  education  officers  in 
such  localities  in  preparing  plans  for  the  elimination  of  illiteracy. 

8.  Prepared  home  reading  courses  for  distribution  to  interested 
persons. 

9.  Prepared  and  put  into  operation  a  code  of  regulations  for  the 
self-government  of  the  colony  of  natives  at  Metlakahtla,  Alaska; 
procured  the  setting  aside  of  two  additional  tracts  of  land  as 
reservations  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  one  of  the  Kobuk  River  and 
another  on  Cook  Inlet  in  southwestern  Alaska;  established  two 
additional  herds  of  reindeer,  one  at  Atka  and  another  on  Annette 
Island. 
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THE  GEOLOaiGAL  SUBVEY. 

1.  Completed  geologic  and  topographic  surveys  in  United  States, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii  aggregating  nearly  112,000  square  miles,  an 
area  larger  than  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  items  of  increase  oyer 
the  work  of  the  previous  year  include  nearly  2,000  square  miles  more 
of  detailed  geologic  mapping  in  the  States  and  a  net  increase  in 
Alaska  of  5,000  square  miles  in  the  exploratory  and  reconnaissance 
topographic  surveys  as  well  as  1,400  square  miles  more  of  geologic 
surveys. 

2.  Continued  the  stream  gaging  at  1,350  stations  in  41  States  and 
Hawaii. 

3.  Classified  about  23,000,000  acres  of  public  lands,  including 
action  on  3,996  petitions  for  the  designation  of  nonirrigable  lands 
for  entry  under  the  enlarged  homestead  act.  The  area  included  in 
these  designations  is  nearly  17,500,000  acres.  The  number  of  peti- 
tions from  intending  entrymen  acted  upon  in  the  two  last  years, 
9,395,  is  more  than  5  times  the  number  acted  upon  in  the  five  years 
1909-1913. 

4.  Furnished  the  General  Land  Office  with  reports  containing 
specific  information  as  to  the  mineral  character  or  water  resources 
of  public  lands  on  10,150  cases  other  than  the  enlarged  homestead 
petitions.  This  record  of  reports,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  co- 
operation between  the  two  bureaus,  shows  an  increase  of  more  than 
1,000  cases  over  the  number  handled  in  a  similar  period  three  years 
ago. 

5.  Published  reports — scientific,  economic,  and  statistical — aggre- 
gating 23,574  pages,  a  notable  increase  over  any  preceding  year.  Of 
these  and  other  Survey  publications  in  stock  596,649  copies  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  public.  The  plan  of  securing  the  assistance  of  post- 
masters in  the  sale  of  local  topographic  maps  has  been  started  this 
year. 

6.  Published  a  series  of  four  guidebooks  of  the  West,  plainly  writ- 
ten, in  the  effort  to  make  the  geolo^c  descriptions  of  the  country 
traversed  readily  understood  by  the  average  traveler.  This  is  the 
begining  of  a  definite  movement  to  popularize  the  results  of  the  sci- 
entific investigations  of  the  Survey. 

7.  Issued  for  the  first  time  a  mid-year  statement  reviewing  busi- 
ness conditions  in  the  mining  industry  for  the  six-month  period. 

8.  Prepared  special  bulletins  to  meet  the  demand  for  authorita- 
tive information  concerning  possible  sources  of  mineral  products 
hitherto  imported ;  and  conducted  extensive  correspondence  bringing 
producers  and  consumers  together.  This  special  service  to  the  public 
has  been  rendered  with  the  definite  purpose  of  helping  to  make 
America  more  independent  industrially. 
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THE  BBCLAKATIOV  SBBVICE. 

1.  Added  110,000  acres  to  the  area  for  which  the  service  is  prepared 
to  supply  irrigation  water. 

2.  Irrigated  over  750,000  acres,  a  larger  area  than  that  of  culti- 
vated or  improved  farm  lands  in  Delaware  and  several  times  that  in 
Shode  Island. 

3.  Furnished  water  to  grow  irrigated  crops  worth  $16,500,000, 
equaling  in  value  the  annual  crop  production  of  New  Hampshire. 

4.  Operated  about  9,000  miles  of  canals,  ditches,  and  drains. 

5.  Expended  $15,000,000  in  building  reservoirs  and  other  irrigation 
works. 

6.  Excavated  17,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock,  the  equiva- 
lent in  volume  of  a  shaft  to  the  center  of  the  earth  over  5  feet  in 
diameter. 

7.  Constructed  758  miles  of  canals;  284  miles  of  waste- water 
ditches  and  open  drains;  60  miles  of  irrigation  and  drainage  pipe 
lines;  7,597  canal  structures,  including  747  bridges;  1,079  culverts 
and  311  flumes;  51  miles  of  roads;  178  miles  of  telephone  lines; 
lined  54  miles  of  irrigation  canals  with  concrete. 

8.  Placed  three-fourths  of  a  million  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  suffi- 
cient to  build  a  sidewalk  6  feet  wide  and  8  inches  thick  over  2,600 
miles  long. 

9.  Added  to  the  capacity  of  its  storage  reservoirs  over  IfiOOfiOO 
acre-feet,  makmg  a  total  of  6,500,000  acre-feet,  a  volume  that  would 
cover  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  to  a  depth  of  12  inches. 

10.  Manufactured  580,000  barrels  of  sand  cement. 

11.  Brought  practically  to  completion  four  large  and  interesting 
dams,  as  follows : 

The  highest  dam  in  the  world — the  Arrowrock  Dam  in  Idaho. 

The  dam  empounding  the  largest  quantity  of  water  of  any  arti- 
ficial reservoir  in  the  word,  except  Ghttun  Lake — the  Elephant  Butte 
Dam  in  New  Mexico. 

The  longest  roller-crest  dam  in  the  United  States— ^e  Gkand 
Biver  Dam  in  Colorado. 

The  earthen  dam  with  curved  stepped  spillways  of  concrete — the 

Lahontan  Dam  in  Nevada. 

12.  Beorganized  its  field  forces  so  as  better  to  coordinate  the 

work  in  widely  scattered  localities  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
organization  and  economy  in  building  and  operating  irrigation 
works.  Established  an  executive  office  at  Denver,  Colo.,  centralizing 
the  work  of  disbursing  and  purchasing  for  all  redamation  projects. 

THE  BUBXATT  OF  MIKBS. 

1.  Oave  to  the  public  a  process,  devised  by  one  of  the  bureau's 
chemists,  Dr.  Walter  F.  Rittman,  whereby  refiners  may  obtain  from 
crude  oils  200  per  cent  more  gasoline  than  was  obtainable  by  old 
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methods,  increasing  the  prospective  life  of  every  oil  field,  adding  a 
vast  sum  to  the  naticmal  wealth,  and  perhaps  assuring  to  automobile 
and  motor-boat  owners  and  all  others  using  gasoline  a  cheaper  fueL 

2.  Also  gave  to  the  public  a  second  process,  devised  by  Dr.  Rittman, 
whereby  benzol  and  toluol,  the  first  used  largely  as  a  base  for  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  dyes  and  the  latter  in  the  manufacture 
of  high  explosives,  can  be  made  from  petroleum — ^processes  which  it 
is  hoped  may  make  this  country  independent  of  foreign  sources  of 
the  supply  of  materials  so  vitally  important  to  its  industries.  Its 
ultimate  success  means  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  manufac- 
ture all  the  high  explosives  it  might  need  in  peace  or  in  times  of 
national  stress,  and  also  the  establishment  of  a  dyestuffs  industry  in 
this  country. 

8.  Devised  methods  for  the  production  of  radium  from  the  camo- 
tite  ores  of  Colorado  and  Utah  at  an  average  cost  of  $36,500  a  gram, 
two-thirds  cheaper  than  the  market  price  of  $120,000  asked  by  for- 
eign producers,  the  new,  cheaper  methods  making  it  much  more 
certain  that  medical  institutions  will  be  able  to  procure  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  radium  for  the  treatment  of  cancer  and  other  malignant 
growtha  With  an  adequate  supply  of  radium  for  therapeutic  use, 
it  is  intimated  that  the  progress  in  the  future  in  curing  cancer  will 
rival  that  made  in  wiping  out  diseases  that  once  were  prevalent. 
PhjTsicians  who  have  been  enabled  to  make  cures  by  reason  of  obtain- 
ing a  greater  quantity  of  the  radium  through  Bureau  of  Mines 
methods,  say  that  radium  in  cancer  will  prove  an  inestimable  boon 
to  man. 

4.  Continued  its  educational  work  among  the  more  than  a  million 
miners  of  the  United  States  as  to  safety,  rescue,  and  first-aid  methods, 
and  has  been  rewarded  with  lessening  death  and  injury  rates,  preserv- 
ing miners  to  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  homes.  There 
were  8,193  fatalities  in  the  coal  and  metal  mines  and  quarries  during 
the  year  1914,  as  against  3,651  in  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  deaths  of  458.  In  1914  the  death  rate  in  these  mines 
and  quarries  for  each  1,000  men  employed  was  3.16,  as  compared 
with  3.49  in  the  previous  year. 

6.  Developed  rescue  work  throughout  the  mines  of  the  country 
until  it  has  resulted  in  the  rescue  of  200  men  from  mines  after  explo- 
sions or  other  disasters. 

6.  Induced  manufacturers,  by  calling  attention  to  the  possible 
dangers  attending  the  use  of  electricity  in  mines,  to  devise  safer  types 
of  apparatus,  especially  electrical  switches  and  motors,  that  can  be 
used  in  gaseous  atmospheres  without  danger  of  causing  explosions  by 
sparks  and  flaiAies  with  the  usual  attendant  loss  of  life. 

7.  Investigated  the  health  conditions  in  certain  of  the  metal- 
mining  districts  where  miners'  consumption  is  prevalent  to  an  almost 
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alarming  degree,  and  where  the  death  rate  from  this  cause  is  suffi- 
ciently high  to  cause  alarm,  and  has  shown  the  operat<M:s  and  miners 
how,  by  the  proper  treatment  of  the  rock  dust,  deaths  from  this 
cause  may  be  almost  totally  stopped. 

8.  Informed  operators  and  miners  how  the  homes  of  miners  can 
be  made  more  comfortable  and  more  sanitary,  and  has  already  wit- 
nessed its  reconmiendations  adopted  by  mining  companies  and  con- 
struction concerns. 

9.  Informed  the  country  how  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States  can  be  utilized  to  the  greater  benefit  of  the  public  and  how 
the  present  losses  and  wastes  in  the  mining  and  utilization  of  metals 
and  minerals  can  be  eliminated  or  minimized. 

10.  Has  made  a  thorough  scientific  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  smoke  from  smelters,  the  damage  done  by  such  smoke,  and 
has,  as  a  result,  brought  about  a  better  understanding  between  the 
mining  companies  and  the  farmers,  and  has  suggested  remedies 
which  have  led  to  an  expenditure  involving  millions  of  dollars. 
This  is  a  great  step  forward  in  a  public  nuisance  which  has  already 
been  costly  to  all  parties  in  litigation. 

11.  Gave  public  better  knowledge  of  the  proper  utilization  of  fuels, 
with  the  result  that  its  work  has  served  as  a  basis  for  improving 
equipment  used  to  heat  public  buildings  and  for  the  development  of 
improved  types  of  power-plant  furnaces  and  boilers,  with  a  conse- 
quent  saving  in  money  spent  for  fuel. 

12.  Showed  the  country  that  the  total  annual  loss  to  the  petroleum 
industry  through  waste,  a  large  part  of  which  was  preventable, 
amounted  to  $50,000,000,  and  as  much  as  $10,000,000  in  one  State; 
cooperated  with  State  officials  and  private  organizations  in  efforts 
to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  laws  that  would  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  less  wasteful  practices;  investigated  well-drilling  methods  and 
published  and  distributed  descriptions  of  approved  methods  of  drill- 
ing wells  that  encounter  gas  under  high  pressure  and  of  extinguish- 
ing burning  oil  or  gas  wells;  also  devised  and  demonstrated  a 
practical  process  for  drilling  through  porous  formations  by  which 
waste  of  gas  in  sands  overlying  oil  sands  can  be  stopped  and  the 
invasion  and  ruin  of  many  gas  and  oil  sands  by  water  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

THE  NATIONAL  PABKS. 

1.  Initiated  additional  hotel  and  camp  facilities  which  enabled  the 
national  parks  to  successfully  accommodate  nearly  two  and  one-half 
times  as  many  visitors  as  in  any  previous  year. 

2.  Executed  long-term  contract  for  development  of  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park  on  a  profit-sharing  basis  with  Government,  concessioners 
to  erect  immediately  two  hotels,  and  thereafter,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, camps  and  chalets  in  upper  parts  of  the  park. 
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8.  Promoted  similar  development  at  Mount  Bainier  National  Park 
which  promises  to  afford  service  next  summer. 

4.  Designed  new  and  beautiful  Yosemite  village  to  gradually  re- 
place present  shabby  village ;  designed  similar  developments  for  other 
national  parks  including  systems  of  chalets  to  be  built  at  points  and 
intervals  convenient  to  travellers  in  automobiles  or  on  foot. 

6.  Perfected  comprehensive  plans  for  furnishing  public  infor- 
mation on  wide  scale  about  the  beauty  and  accessibility  of  National 
Parks  with  purpose  of  directing  travel  thereto. 

6.  Opened  all  roads  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  auto- 
mobiles. 

7.  Acquired  title  to  old  Tioga  Road  through  Yosemite  National 
Park  and  restored  it  by  extensive  repairs,  thus  opening  up  new  and 
shorter  automobile  route  across  the  Sierra;  acquired  title  to  the 
Big  Oak  Flat  Boad  to  and  within  Yosemite  National  Park  and 
improved  it. 

8.  Prepared  preliminary  plans  for  complete  road  and  trail  sys- 
tems in  Crater  Lake,  Sequoia,  Glacier,  Mount  Bainier,  and  Yosemite 
National  Parks. 

9.  Began  important  development  of  the  eastern  entrance  to  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  and  opened  negotiations  with  railroads  look- 
ing to  interchange  of  routes  which  will  enable  transcontinental  pas- 
sengers to  pass  through  park  en  route,  entering  and  leaving  same 
through  any  gates  and  by  any  railroads  they  may  elect. 

10.  Opened  to  the  public  the  new  Bocky  Mountain  National  Park 
covering  superb  scenic  portion  of  Continental  Divide  in  Colorado. 

11.  Extended  automobile  road  to  Paradise  Valley  in  Mount  Bainier 
National  Park  resulting  in  large  increase  in  travel  to  and  upon  the 
glaciers.  Surveyed  road  up  Carbon  Biver  Canyon  to  open  north  side 
glaciers  to  public.  Completed  trail  entirely  around  Mount  Bainier,  a 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles. 

12.  Discovered  and  excavated  a  remarkable  prehistoric  structure 
in  Mesa  Yerde  National  Park  supposed  to  have  been  Pueblo  fortress. 
Bepaired  and  restored  several  prehistoric  ruins. 

13.  Erected  on  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
Biver  a  rock  memorial  to  John  W.  Powell,  the  original  explorer  of 
canyon. 

14.  Surveyed  Mineral  King  Boad  to  open  up  southern  part  of 
Sequoia  National  Park. 

15.  Established  central  purchasing  agency  for  several  western  na- 
tional parks. 

16.  Installed  at  Hot  Springs  Beservation  a  scientific  system  of 
mountain  climbing  known  as  the  Oertel  System  of  Graduated  Exer- 
cises for  benefit  of  persons  under  medical  supervision. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  REPORTS  OF  BUREAUS  AND  OTHER  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE UNITS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  BOUCITOBb 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipt  and  disposal  of  matters  re- 
ceived and  disposed  of  in  this  office  daring  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80, 1915,  which  were  docketed  or  recorded.  It  does  not  include 
a  very  large  number  of  matters  that  are  not  formally  docketed: 

Work  of  office  of  the  aolioUor. 


PvDdlng  JolT  1, 1914 

B«OilT«l  to  JvM  80,  m5. 


Pfapondof. 


P«dliicJiil7 1,1915. 


PubUo  toads. 


Appeals. 


9,318 
9,490 


4,088 
3,807 


831 


Onre- 
hetring. 


101 
761 


869 
768 


01 


PmisIoos. 


Appeals. 


3,111 
3,188 


6,944 
6,389 


On  re- 
hearing. 


00 
68 


MIseel- 
laneoos.^ 


198 
17,600 


17,767 
17,648 


119 


Sun^ 
mary. 


6,698 
93,949 


90,670 
97,663 


1,007 


>  Under  **lflwanimecwM*'  art  poopad  sooh  matters  at  "DldMuments,"  *< Opinions,"  eto.,  as  well  as 
many  other  varied  matters  arising  in  the  several  boreans  of  the  department,  and  which,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  may  ba  reterad  to  the  MBeltor^  Oflloa  tor  conaldcration. 

The  table  of  work  of  this  office  contained  in  each  annual  report, 
beginning  with  that  of  1909,  has  been  for  the  year  ending  October  1. 
The  above  table,  therefore,  covers  a  period  of  three  months  that 
were  embraced  in  that  of  the  last  annual  report.  It  is,  however,  a 
correct  statement  for  the  full  period  of  the  fiscal  year,  thus  conform- 
ing to  the  intent  of  the  report  and  other  statistical  tables  contained 
therein.  This  change  does  not  permit  of  most  accurate  comparison, 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  matters  thus  docketed  total  28,942  as 
against  26,877  for  the  year's  period  shown  in  the  last  report,  while 
the  number  disposed  of  total  27,663  as  compared  with  25,041.  Thus 
the  total  number  of  matters  pending  have  been  reduced  from  5,140, 
October  1, 1914,  to  1,907,  July  1, 1915. 

This  very  substantial  reduction  is  due  largely  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  force  in  this  office,  the  adoption  of  new  and  better  methods  for 
the  handling  and  disposition  of  cases,  and  the  creation  by  Congress 
of  the  Board  of  Appeals.  Full  credit  is  also  due  for  the  generous 
willingness  of  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  to  give  extra 
hours  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  result. 
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In  consequence,  appealed  cases,  involving  public  lands  and  pen- 
sions, are  assigned  for  consideration  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
receipt,  and  they  are  adjudicated  and  disposed  of  promptly,  although 
given  more  extended,  and  it  is  believed  more  thorough,  consideration 
than  under  former  methods.  The  earliest  disposition  of  appeals 
consistent  with  careful  and  thorough  consideration  confers  substan- 
tial benefit  upon  parties  interested  in  public  lands,  pensions,  etc.| 
and  others  transacting  business  before  the  department. 

In  the  courts  sitting  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  17  cases,  in 
which  the  department  has  been  made  a  party,  have  been  disposed  of 
during  the  last  year.  Of  these,  8  were  decided  against  the  depart- 
ment Only  one  adverse  decision,  however,  is  final.  The  other  two 
are  pending  in  higher  courts.  The  17  cases  of  which  disposition  has 
been  made  in  some  court  were  divided  as  follows :  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  1;  Court  of  Appeals,  3;  Supreme  Court  District  of 
Columbia,  18. 

There  are  now  pending  21  cases,  distributed  as  follows:  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  4 ;  Court  of  Appeals,  8 ;  Supreme  Court  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  14. 

The  volume  and  pressure  of  the  general  work  is  so  great  that  the 
trial  and  disposition  of  cases  in  court  is  necessarily  carried  forward 
under  considerable  handicap. 

GENERAX  LAND  07FICB. 

The  total  area  of  public  and  Indian  lands  originally  entered  and 
allowed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1915,  is  16,861,214.69 
acres,  an  increase  of  888,862.57  acres  as  ccmipared  with  the  area 
entered  during  the  year  1914. 

The  area  patented  during  the  fiscal  year  is  18,025,427.976  acres,  a 
decrease  of  1,865,648.124  acres  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1914. 
Of  the  above  area  9,594,978.026  acres  were  patented  under  the  home- 
stead laws,  a  decrease  of  405,661.975  acres,  not  including  homesteads, 
and  32,860.89  acres  patented  as  soldiers'  additional  entriea 

The  above  patented  area  also  includes  the  following:  Enlarged 
homesteads,  8,972,881.16  acres;  homesteads  under  the  Einkaid  Act, 
1,268,184.87  acres;  with  coal  reservations,  1,485,071.80  acres.  Area  of 
Indian  fee  patents,  not  included  in  the  above,  202,050.06  acres. 

The  total  cash  receipts  for  the  sales  of  public  land,  including  fees 
and  commissions  on  both  original  and  final  entries,  and  sales  of 
Government  property  in  the  local  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  1915, 
were  $8,786,819.54  (1914,  $4,256,102.96),  a  decrease  of  $469,788.42. 
Miscellaneous  receipts  were  as  follows :  From  sales  of  Indian  lands, 
$1,556,680.97  (1914,  $1,884,802.77);  depredations  on  public  lands, 
$81,208.54 ;  depredations  on  Indian  lands,  $88.88 ;  leases,  power  sites, 
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etc,  act  of  February  15,  1901,  $1,116^1;  copies  of  records,  plats, 
etc,  made  at  General  Land  Office,  $14,788.82,  and  at  18  surveyOTs 
general's  offices,  $4,900.79;  making  the  aggregate  cash  receipts  of 
this  bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  1915,  $5,894,948.20  (1914, 
$6,148,867.63),  a  decrease  of  $758,419.48. 

The  total  expenses  of  district  land  offices  for  salaries  and  commis- 
sions of  registers  and  receivers,  and  incidental  expense  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  were  $828,865.71,  a  decrease  of 
$24,882.89.  The  aggregate  expenditures  and  estimated  liabilities  of 
the  public  land  service,  including  expenses  of  district  land  offices  and 
surveys  made,  were  $8,008,996.81,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of 
$2,884,922.61  of  receipts  over  expenditures. 

Field  service. — ^Notwithstanding  a  10  per  cent  decrease  in  the  field 
force,  made  necessary  by  the  reduction  of  the  appropriation,  the 
number  of  cases  pending  investigation  was  reduced  nearly  2,000  from 
that  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Over  20,000  cases  were 
investigated. 

Beports  are  now  coming  in  which  will  afford  a  basis  for  definite 
acti<m  by  this  office  on  cases  pending  in  the  California  oil  fields.  It 
is  anticipated  that  within  a  few  months  reports  will  be  received  on 
nearly  all  the  pending  case&  The  investigating  force  has  been  still 
further  increased  over  that  maintained  last  year.  Six  suits  had  been 
brou^t  to  recover  for  trespass  on  oil  lands  conmiitted  in  violation 
of  Executive  withdrawal  orders.  In  most  of  those  cases  operations 
have  been  continued  under  receiverships,  and  in  some  instances  the 
business  has  been  operated  more  advantageously  than  under  claim- 
ants' own  operations. 

Fifteen  contracts  have  been  entered  into  permitting  the  disposi* 
tion  of  oil  and  gas  produced  from  withdrawn  oil  lands  which  are 
embraced  in  application  for  patent.  These  contracts  are  authorized 
by  the  act  of  August  25,  1914  (38  Stat,  708).  The  form  of  con- 
tract adopted  is  simple  and  practical.  The  contract  is  clear  in  its 
terms  and  free  from  hampering  and  technical  restrictions,  yet  the 
interests  of  the  Government  are  amply  protected.  The  portion  of 
the  gross  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  oil  which  is  released  to  the  operator 
is  regarded  as  equaling  the  expense  of  operation  plus  a  fair  return 
upon  the  investment 

PvhUc  surveys. — ^The  aggregate  acreage  of  accepted  surveys  for 
the  year  past  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  previous  years,  being 
much  larger  than  in  any  year  within  the  last  two  decades,  the  figures 
showing  an  area  of  accepted  original  surveys  of  11,988,887  acres  and 
2,860,962  acres  of  resurvey& 

In  handling  resurveys  the  office  has  adopted  a  new  procedure 
under  which  a  more  specific  showing  for  the  necessity  of  such  survey 
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is  required.  This  plan  works  no  hardship  where  the  applications 
are  of  a  meritorious  character  and  serves  to  eliminate  the  expense 
of  field  examination. 

The  progress  of  surveys  within  railroad  land  grants  is  extremely 
gratifying.  Approximately  8,000,000  acres  were  surveyed,  employ- 
ing 43  surveying  parties. 

During  the  year  past  a  satisfactory  conclusion  to  the  long-stand- 
ing controversy  over  the  identification  of  lands  lying  north  of  the 
third  standard  parallel  in  Imperial  Valley  has  been  accomplished. 
In  addition  to  this,  to  the  west  of  and  adjoining  Imperial  Valley,  re- 
surveys  were  commenced  under  departmental  authorization  of  Jan- 
uary 26, 1915,  and  the  resurvey  of  about  90,000  acres  accomplished, 
while  to  the  east  of  and  adjoining  the  valley  resurveys  covering 
190,000  acres  were  made  under  departmental  order  of  February  18, 
1916. 

Fragmentary  surveys,  embracing  areas  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
various  quantities,  involve  so  many  questions  of  complicated  character 
that  one  of  the  supervisors  of  surveys  has  been  detailed  to  this  special 
duty,  resulting  in  bringing  this  class  of  surveys  up  to  date. 

Alaskd. — ^The  coal-land  surveys  made  necessary  under  the  act  of 
October  20,  1914  (88  Stat,  741),  as  a  preliminary  to  the  leasing  of 
coal  lands  in  the  Territory,  have  been  prosecuted  vigorously  under  a 
comprehensive  field  system,  by  which  it  is  expected  to  complete 
during  the  present  season  dl  field  work  as  to  the  coal  areas  in  the 
Matanuska,  Bering  River,  and  Nenana  coal  fields. 

During  the  fiscal  year  public-land  surveys  were  extended  over 
90,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  Cook  Inlet  district,  north- 
easterly of  Knik. 

Reviewing  the  situation  in  the  Territory,  it  is  recommended  that 
Congress  be  asked  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the^ 
survey  of  public  lands  in  Alaska,  to  be  made  continuously  available 
until  expended. 

Free  permits  for  coal  mining  of  small  areas  for  purely  local  needs 
are  granted  under  section  10  of  the  coal-leasing  act,  and  in  pursu- 
ance thereof  regulations  have  been  adopted  under  which  a  number 
of  these  permits  have  already  been  given. 

Supplemental  patents. — ^Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  14, 
1914  (88  Stat,  855),  there  have  been  issued  1,227  supplemental  pat- 
ents in  cases  where  the  original  patent  reserved  to  the  United  States 
the  coal  deposit  in  the  land,  and  such  lands  were  subsequently  classi- 
fied as  noncoal  in  character. 

Homestead  and  kindred  entries. — ^During  the  year  past  there  were 
approved  for  patent  41,291  homestead  entries,  794  timber  and  stone 
entries,  2,880  sales  of  isolated  tracts,  and  919  miscellaneous  cash  sales. 
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The  preferred  right  of  entry  under  the  enlarged  homestead  act 
accorded  applicants  for  undesignated  lands  by  the  amendatory  act 
of  March  4,  1915  (88  Stat.,  1162),  has  met  with  a  remarkable  re- 
sponse, there  having  been  filed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  up 
to  the  1st  of  September  6,621  applications. 

Reclamation  homesteads. — ^Notation  is  made  of  the  fact  that  farm 
units  embracing  areas  reascmably  required  for  the  support  of  one 
family  have  been  established  in  19  of  the  reclamati(m  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  being  constructed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  general  reclamation  act,  several  other  projects  upon  Indian 
reservations  are  being  constructed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
applicable  to  such  projects  alone. 

Ceded  Chippewa  lands. — ^There  has  been  no  opening  to  homestead 
settlement  and  entry  of  lands  classified  as  agricultural  in  the  ceded 
Chippewa  Seeervadon  since  1911,  due  to  some  necessary  changes  of 
Indian  allotments. 

The  next  opening  will  take  place  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  will 
include  about  50,000  acres  of  ^^  cut-over  "  lands  and  about  4,850  acres 
of  "  pine  "  lands. 

Minnesota  drai/nage  entries. — During  the  past  year  there  were  ap- 
proved for  patent  517  entries  under  the  Minnesota  drainage  law, 
known  as  the  Volstead  Act,  as  against  245  for  the  preceding  year. 
Serious  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  this  law  is  noted,  due  to 
differences  of  views  entertained  by  the  State  and  the  department  as 
to  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

Homesteads  in  national  forests. — ^In  the  year  past  notices  were 
issued  under  the  act  of  June  11, 1906  (84  Stat.,  283),  of  the  restora- 
tion of  2,838  lists  of  lands  in  national  forests,  by  which  approxi- 
mately 280,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands  were  opened  to  settlement 
and  entry. 

Chippewa  Indian  timber  logging. — ^The  twelfth  year  of  logging 
on  ceded  Chippewa  lands  closed  June  30  last,  and  during  said  year 
there  were  cut  and  removed  46,272,950  feet  of  timber,  valued  at 
$373,442.78.  Some  falling  off  in  logging  is  noted,  due  to  the  dull- 
ness in  the  lumber  market,  on  which  account  some  of  the  contractors 
obtained  extensions  of  time  to  complete  their  cutting. 

Abandoned  military  reservations. — Field  work  in  connection  with 
the  survey  and  classification  of  the  lands  in  the  Fort  Assinniboine 
Military  Reservation  has  been  completed,  but  the  office  work  will 
not  be  finished  for  some  time,  so  that  it  is  impracticable  to  have  an 
opening  before  next  spring. 

Plats  of  the  survey  of  Fort  Grant  abandoned  reservation  have 
been  approved,  showing  about  13,000  acres.  Nearly  4,000  acres  are 
included  in  grants  to  the  State  of  Arizona.  The  remainder  are  to 
be  appraised  prior  to  their  public  offering. 
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Town-site  and  kindred  entries. — ^Lots  in  9  town  sites  were  offered 
for  sale  at  public  auction  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
1914,  resulting  in  the  sale  of  more  than  1,000  lots,  for  a  sum  in 
excess  of  $80,000.  The  sale  of  lots  in  town  sites  upon  public  lands 
in  all  cases  has  resulted  in  prices  largely  in  excess  of  the  appraised 
valuation. 

The  town  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  on  the  Government  railroad,  was 
surveyed;  655  lots  were  sold  in  July  at  public  sale  for  the  sum  of 
$148,980. 

Flathead  Indian  lands. — ^The  failure  to  secure,  through  congres- 
sional action,  relief  for  settlers  who  were  insisting  upon  a  reappraisal 
of  farm  values,  is  noted,  together  with  the  fact  that  in  the  meantime 
action  affecting  these  lands  is  suspended. 

Regulations  for  the  sale  and  removal  of  timber  from  lands  classi- 
fied as  timber  lands  and  the  subsequent  appraisal  and  opening  of 
such  lands  to  homestead  entry  have  been  approved. 

Notices  issued  for  the  sale  during  August  of  78,116  acres  of  agri- 
cultural lands  under  the  act  of  April  28, 1904,  and  for  46,635  acres 
of  barren  and  burnt-over  lands. 

Indian  allotments. — ^During  the  past  year  2,824  trust  patents 
issued  embracing  284,713.83  acres  of  land.  During  the  same,  year 
1,699  patents  were  issued  conveying  title  in  fee  to  Indians  found 
competent  to  assume  charge  of  their  own  affairs  and  to  purchasers 
of  allotted  lands.  The  issuance  of  these  fee  patents  operated  to  re- 
lieve 202,050  acres  of  land  from  restriction  against  alienation  and 
rendered  that  amount  of  land  subject  to  taxation. 

Flathead  viUa  sites. — ^Tracts  set  aside  as  villa  sites  under  the  act 
of  April  12,  1910  (36  Stat,  296),  were  offered  for  sale  at  public 
auction  during  July  and  August.  There  were  889  parcels  of  land, 
not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  5  acres  in  area,  fronting  on  Flathead 
Lake,  subject  to  sale  for  the  minimum  price  of  $10  per  acre.  These 
lands,  having  a  minimum  valuation  of  less  than  $35,000,  sold  for 
approximately  $125,000,  some  tracts  bringing  about  $300  per  acre. 
A  general  law  authorizing  the  entry  of  public  lands  in  the  form  of 
villa  sites  is  recommended. 

Railroad  grants. — ^The  total  area  certified  and  patented  under  rail- 
road and  wagon-road  grants  was  1,624,142.27  acres.  In  the  adjust- 
ment of  railroad  grants,  the  adjudicaticm  of  Carey  Act  propositions, 
and  right-of-way  applications,  the  work  of  the  past  year  has  been 
exceedingly  satisfactory.  There  were  finally  adjudicated  and  closed 
6,065  cases  of  all  kinds,  as  against  4,245  cases  of  the  year  previous. 

Bights  of  way. — Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past 
year  in  clearing  the  records  of  approved  railroad  rights  of  way,  where 
the  roads  have  not  been  ccmstructed,  and  requiring  proof  of  con- 
struction in  other  cases.    During  the  year  714  railroad  right-of-way 
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grants  have  been  investigated.  Of  these,  302  were  declared  to  be 
forfeited  under  the  several  forfeiture  acts;  in  the  remainder  of  the 
cases  the  grantees  were  called  upon  to  show  cause  why  the  grants 
should  not  be  declared  forfeited  for  failure  to  file  evidence  of  con- 
8tructi(m. 

In  this  line  of  work  the  following  States  have  been  fully  covered : 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 

Power-site  reserves. — ^During  the  past  year  56  withdrawals  were 
made  for  this  purpose,  covering  292,134  acres.  Of  lands  theretofore 
withdrawn,  55,646  acres  were  restored.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
2,228,105  acres  were  included  in  withdrawals  for  power  sites  and 
182,653  acres  as  public-water  reserves. 

State  desert-land  segregation. — ^A  marked  increase  of  work  under 
Carey  Act  segregations  is  noted  for  the  past  year.  Applications  for 
withdrawal  under  the  act  of  March  15,  1910,  covering  1,048,654.80 
acres  were  finally  disposed  of,  as  against  315,209  acres  during  the 
year  previous. 

Segregation  lists  to  the  amount  of  108,464  acres  were  acted  upon, 
as  against  15,069  acres  in  1914. 

Patents  were  issued  under  Carey  Act  projects  during  the  past  year 
for  146,079  acres,  as  against  4,244  acres  the  year  previous. 

Deserlrlwnd  entries. — ^Radical  changes  were  made  during  the  past 
year  in  the  regulations  under  which  desert-land  entries  are  allowed, 
by  which  all  applications  are  referred  for  a  field  examination  as  to 
feasibility  prior  to  final  action.  For  the  relief  of  those  who  had 
made  entries  but  could  secure  no  adequate  water  supply  the  Land 
Department  recommended,  and  Congress  passed,  the  act  of  March  4, 
1916  (88  Stat.,  1188) .  The  necessity  for  a  change  in  regulations  and 
the  remedial  legislation  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  two  years  upwards  of  5,000  applications  for  extension  of  time 
within  which  to  submit  final  proof  have  been  considered  wherein 
the  claimants  were  unable  to  secure  water  for  the  irrigation  of  their 
lands  within  the  period  prescribed  by  law. 

The  amendment  of  the  desert-land  law  by  which  entries  shall  be 
restricted  to  160  acres  is  reconmiended. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  2,711  desert-land  entries  were  patented, 
embracing  488,752.80  acres,  as  against  2,127  entries,  embracing 
846,794.74  acres  during  the  prior  year. 

IrrigaHon  projects. — ^Under  the  practice  now  in  vogue  irrigation 
projects  alleged  as  sources  of  water  supply  in  the  case  of  desert-land 
entries  are  investigated  in  the  field,  wherein  the  examination  covers 
all  engineering  features  of  the  project  involved.  A  study  of  the 
stream  system  is  made,  together  with  the  adequacy  and  permanency 
of  the  water  supply^  construction  and  maintenance^  the  financial 
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ability  of  the  organizers,  the  feasibility  of  the  main  system,  the 
methods  for  water  distribution^  the  title  of  the  water  supply,  the 
character  of  the  lands  to  be  irrigated,  and  the  duty  of  the  water 
proposed  to  be  utilized. 

This  work  is  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
Government,  but  also  that  of  public-land  claimants,  inasmuch  as  it 
discourages  the  construction  of  projects  without  full  information 
on  the  vital  matters  concerned  and  tends  to  prevent  the  promotion 
of  fraudulent  enterprises.  During  the  past  year  253  reports  of  this 
character  have  been  dispbsed  of  by  this  office,  favorable  action  hav- 
ing been  taken  on  167  projects,  adverse  action  on  58,  and  28  cases 
closed  without  definite  action. 

State  aelectwna. — ^During  the  past  fiscal  year  16,277.38  acres  of 
indemnity  school-land  selections  and  840,606.36  acres  of  selections 
under  grants  in  quantity  for  specific  purposes  received  departmental 
approval  and  have  been  certified  to  the  States  making  such  selections. 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands. — ^A  statement  is  submitted  showing 
the  acreage  patented  to  the  several  States  as  beneficiaries  under  the 
swamp-land  grant,  amounting  in  total  to  68,832,583.06  acres.  The 
same  States  received  as  cash  indemnity  under  amendatory  acts  the 
sum  of  $2,095,468.79  and  land  indemnity  to  the  extent  of  743,939.39 
acres.  A  study  of  the  swamp  grant  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
trust  has  been  administered  by  the  several  States  by  whom  it  was 
received  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  n6ne  of  the  large  land  grants 
made  by  Congress  has  more  completely  failed  of  its  purpose,  in  this 
that  the  proceeds  of  this  grant  have  not  been  applied  to  secure  the 
reclamation  of  the  land,  as  was  the  intent  of  Congress.  For  this 
reason,  and  the  further  one  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  grant  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  it  is  recommended 
that  Congress  enact  legislation  declaring  that  after  a  date  fixed, 
preferably  six  months  after  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  no  new  claims 
to  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  be  received  or  recognized  by  the 
Land  Department. 

Patents  for  19,219.63  acres  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  and 
252.32  acres  of  swamp-indemnity  lands  were  issued,  and  claims 
aggregating  16,639.71  acres  were  rejected  during  the  past  year. 

National  forests. — Since  the  issuance  of  the  last  annual  report,  12 
national  forests  have  been  reduced.  Certain  inter-forest  transfers 
have  been  made  involving  three  national  forests,  and  the  Zuni  Na- 
tional Foresty  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  has  been  consolidated  with 
the  Manzano  National  Forest  There  are  now  162  national  forests, 
embracing  184,240,596  acres,  of  which  area  approximately  89  per 
cent  is  public  land.  The  decrease  in  area  of  national  forests  since  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  is  1,080,606  acres. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  the  public  lands  subject  to  disposition  in 
1^7,536  acres,  excluded  from  national  forests  in  this  and  previous 
years,  have  been  restored  to  settlement  and  entry. 

During  the  past  year  nine  administrative  stations,  embracing  1,742 
acres  and  1  right  of  way,  have  been  withdrawn,  and  365  with- 
drawals for  such  purposes  revoked,  covering  62,251  acres.  There  are 
now  25  rights  of  way  for  wagon  roads  and  2,777  administrative  sites 
withdrawn,  embracing  352,689  acres. 

Contest  work. — ^The  gradual  reduction  in  the  area  of  the  public 
domain  has  not  resulted  in  the  diminution  of  litigated  claims  before 
the  Land  Department.  In  the  year  past  1,421  decisions  were  ren- 
dered on  cases  coming  before  the  office  on  appeal. 

Repayments. — ^There  were  stated  during  the  last  fiscal  year  1,689 
accounts,  allowing  repayment  of  $305,310.83,  and  during  said  period 
there  were  denied  799  claims.  This  number  of  claims  allowed  and 
the  amount  repaid  includes  42  accounts,  allowing  repayment  of 
$147,825.14  received  in  connection  with  pending  claims  for  coal  lands 
in  Alaska  and  repaid  under  section  3  of  the  act  of  October  20,  1914 
(38  Stat,  741). 

State  development. — ^The  commissioner  submits  a  compilation  of 
the  public-land  grants  made  to  a  numbei  of  the  States,  illustrative 
of  the  care  taken  by  the  National  Government  to  secure  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  our  free  institutions  in  the  new  States,  on 
their  admission  to  the  Union. 

Recent  legislation. — ^A  brief  summary  of  the  legislative  enact- 
ments of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  affecting  the  public  domain  is 
included  in  the  commissioner's  report,  together  with  a  similar  state- 
ment of  proposed  legislation,  receiving  the  approval  of  the  Land 
Department,  but  failing  of  enactment. 

Hom^tead  law. — ^A  study  has  been  made  in  the  General  Land 
Office  to  determine  the  actual  investment  made  by  homestead  entry- 
men  prior  to  final  proof,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  cultivation.  The 
requisite  data  was  secured  by  a  compilation  from  the  final  proofs 
submitted  on  10  homestead  entries,  taken  at  random  from  each  of  the 
95  districts  of  the  public-land  States,  in  comparatively  recent  cases, 
by  which  it  was  found  that  a  total  of  26,297  acres  were  cultivated  in 
the  entire  950  claims,  and  the  total  value  of  the  improvements  placed 
thereon  estimated  at  $751,151.  The  average  cultivation  thus  dis- 
closed is  27  acres,  and  the  average  value  of  improvements  thereon 
$790.  This  is  regarded  as  a  fair  demonstration  of  the  general  good 
faith  of  claimants  under  the  homestead  law. 

Needed  legislation. — ^The  commissioner  invites  attention  to  legisla- 
tive needs  in  the  matter  of : 

(1)  A  special  appropriation  for  surveys  in  Alaska. 

(2)  Repeal  of  the  swamp  grant 
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(3)  Consolidation  of  the  various  right  of  way  acts. 

(4)  A  legislative  definition  as  to  the  public-land  laws  applicable 
in  Alaska. 

(5)  Amendatory  legislation  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  title 
conferred  under  right  of  way  acts,  in  the  event  of  subsequent  aban- 
donment or  forfeiture  of  such  rights  of  way. 

INDIAN  AEPAIBS. 

The  Indian  Bureau  has  laid  great  emphasis  on  its  industrial  pro- 
gram, and  its  achievements  along  this  line  stand  out  prominently, 
and  the  year  has  witnessed  a  marked  advancement  for  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  under  which  the  Indians  shall  be  led  to  self- 
support. 

Educational  facilities  and  opporttmities. — ^Beginning  in  the  schools, 
stress  has  been  laid  on  industrial  and  vocational  training.  At  the 
Carlisle  School  a  plan  has  been  developed  promoting  special  training 
along  these  lines,  cutting  off  here  and  there  the  superficial  and  en- 
larging on  the  practical  subjects.  As  the  plan  thus  outlined  is  success- 
fully developed  at  Carlisle,  it  will  be  extended  to  the  other  Indian 
schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  19  Indian  boys  have  been  placed 
in  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  establishment  at  Detroit,  where  they  will  re- 
ceive actual  industrial  training. 

In  connection  with  Indian  schools,  the  largest  possible  use  has  been 
made  of  the  public  schools  in  the  several  States  convenient  to  the 
Indian  population,  and  the  attendance  of  Indian  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year,  in  many 
instances  without  drawing  on  the  appropriation  of  $20,000  provided 
by  Congress  for  the  payment  of  Indian  pupil  tuition  in  those  States 
where  the  public  schools  are  not  otherwise  available  to  Indian  pupils. 
When  necessary,  and  in  localities  where  large  nontaxable  Indian 
population  reside,  recourse  has  been  made  to  this  appropriation. 

In  the  past  attention  has  been  given  principally  in  an  educational 
way  to  those  Indians  residing  on  reservations  where  they  come  closely 
in  contact  with  the  white  population,  and  the  field  has  been  fairly 
well  covered  by  the  establishment  of  nonreservation  schools  for  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  boardmg  schools,  and  reservation  day  schools ; 
and  this  applies,  as  a  rule,  to  the  entire  Indian  population,  excepting 
the  Navajos  and  Papagos  in  Arizona.  Schools  are  being  constructed 
in  the  Navajo  country,  and  educational  facilities  of  an  average  char- 
acter are  being  given  to  these  Indians. 

The  Papagos  occupy  a  territory  practically  120  miles  long  by  90 
miles  wide  and  extending  frwn  Tucson,  Ariz.,  westwardly  nearly  to 
the  Colorado  River,  and  southerly  from  the  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico.  Scattered 
over  this  territory  are  approximately  6,000  Indians,  the  population 
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centering  around  20  widely  separated  villages.  This  population  has 
received  little  or  no  attention  from  the  Government  and  practically 
no  facilities  for  education.  There  has  been  expended  for  these  In- 
dians during  the  year  $50,000  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings  at 
seven  of  these  villages,  and  it  is  purposed  to  promote  their  education 
in  an  aggressive  manner. 

Health  conditions. — With  regard  to  the  health  of  the  Indians,  it  is 
shown  that  there  are  employed,  approximately,  200  physicians.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  there  were  constructed  six  new  hospitals,  and  plans 
have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  others  as  rapidly  as  funds  will 
permit  A  vigorous  campaign  is  being  waged  for  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  and  trachoma,  the  two  principal  diseases  with  which  the 
Indian  population  is  afflicted.  In  conjunction  with  the  hospitals  for 
the  treatment  of  the  serious  cases,  the  construction  of  school  buildings 
is  so  planned  that  there  will  be  available  outdoor  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions for  the  pupils  for  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  the  children 
and  to  aid  in  the  suppression  and  inroads  of  tuberculosis  among  the 
younger  populaticm. 

Promotion  of  fanmng  industry. — ^It  is  noticed  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Indians  engaging  in  farming,  and 
that  further  increase  is  measured  principally  by  the  ability  of  the 
bureau  to  furnish  the  necessary  equipment.  Much  good  has  resulted 
from  the  agricultural  fairs  which  have  been  held  on  the  various  reser- 
vations, stimulating  among  the  Indians  a  healthy  desire  to  compete 
successfully  with  their  white  neighbors.  At  some  of  the  State  fairs 
the  Indians  have  successfully  competed  with  the  whites  and  have  car- 
ried off  some  of  the  principal  prizes.  The  farms  connected  with  the 
several  schools  on  the  reservation  have  been  practically  converted  into 
demonstration  and  experimental  stations,  and  at  each  one  farming  is 
made  an  object  lesson  for  the  surrounding  Indian  community. 

It  is  in  c(mnection  with  the  promotion  of  the  fanning  industry 
that  the  reimbursable  fund,  so  called,  is  used  to  splendid  p^rpose. 
There  was  appropriated  by  Congress  at  each  of  the  past  two  sessions 
$600,000  to  be  used  in  promoting  industry  among  the  Indians.  From 
this  fund  fanning  equipment  is  purchased  and  sold  to  the  Indians 
on  credit  The  system  has  worked  out  successfully  and  has  promoted 
financial  integrity  amcmg  the  Indians,  and  has  demonstrated  that 
they  possess  the  highest  conscientious  qualities.  In  some  instances 
the  Indians  paid  for  this  equipment  before  it  was  due  under  the  con- 
tract, and  no  losses  have  yet  been  noted.  Aade  from  the  farming 
equipment,  and  probably  to  a  greater  degree,  this  fund  has  been  used 
in  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  and  on  reservations  principally  valu- 
able for  grazing  purposes  there  have  been  placed  herds  of  tribal 
cattle,  thus  permitting  the  Indians  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the 
reservaticms  f (m*  their  own  benefit    It  has  heretofore  been  the  policy 
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to  lease  large  areas  of  these  reservations  to  white  stock  raisers,  the 
Indians  profiting  only  through  per  capita  payments  made  from  the 
lease  moneys.  The  Indian  Bureau  looks  with  disfavor  on  per  capita 
payments  and  discourages  it,  except  where  such  payments  are  manda- 
tory by  law,  or  where  the  payments  would  manifestly  promote  the 
Indians'  industrial  advancement  The  placing  of  tribal  herds  on 
Indian  reservations  has  materially  lessened  the  area  to  be  leased  by 
white  stock  raisers.  The  loss  to  the  Indians,  however,  is  not  in  the 
exact  proportion  of  the  area  to  be  leased,  as  it  is  found  that  the  de- 
mand for  pasturage  lands  increases  in  proportion  as  the  area  to  be 
leased  diminishes,  and  where  permits  were  formerly  granted  for 
$1.50  per  head  the  Indians  are  now  receiving  from  ^  to  $2.50  per 
head. 

At  the  Sacaton  Experimentation  Farm  in  southern  Arizona,  lo- 
cated on  the  Pima  Indian  Reservation,  there  has  been  developed  a 
new  type  of  cotton  of  the  long  staple  Egyptian  variety.  This  new 
tjrpe  is  extra  fine,  and  has  be^i  given  the  name  of  ^^Pima."  The 
whites  in  the  locality,  as  well  as  the  Indians,  have  been  planting 
this  grade  of  cotton,  and  last  year  there  were  received  for  the 
product  approximately  $1,000,000.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
climate  and  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pima  Indian  Reservation, 
in  Arizona,  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  cotton  growing,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Indians  have  developed  a  new 
type,  which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  produced  in  the 
world. 

Improvement  in  home  conditions.-lmproyemmt  in  home  condi- 
tions  is  reported  by  the  Indian  Bureau.  Plans  of  model  houses  have 
been  prepared  and  introduced  on  the  several  reservations,  and  in  the 
construction  of  houses  for  Indians  from  the  reimbursable  appropria- 
tion, where  the  Indians  pay  for  the  house  as  they  procure  funds,  the 
new  type  of  house  is  introduced.  The  cost  of  these  houses  varies  from 
$400  to  $600,  according  to  locality  and  accessibility  of  lumber  markets. 

Irrigation  of  Indian  lands. — On  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Indian  Res- 
ervation, in  Utah,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  irrigable  land,  which 
have  been  allotted  to  the  Indians  and  on  which  have  been  constructed 
irrigation  systems.  The  Ute  Indians  are  not  among  the  more  progres- 
sive type,  and  it  has  been  a  problem  to  the  Indian  Bureau  how  to  in- 
duce these  Indians  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  addition 
there  is  danger  of  losing  the  Vater  rights  attached  to  these  lands 
through  nonuse  under  the  State  laws.  To  overcome  this  discouraging 
outlook  vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to  place  these  lands  under  cul- 
tivation and  make  beneficial  use  of  the  available  water.  To  this  end 
over  $300,000  has  been  set  aside  from  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  Ute  judg- 
ment fund."  This  fund  arose  thr-  >ugh  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Ute 
Indians  i     inst  the  United  S'  ^^  '^or  $3,000,000,  and  the  mcmey 
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belongs  to  the  different  tribes  of  Utes,  of  which  those  under  the  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Agency  have  the  largest  share.  The  allotments  are  being 
leveled  and  prepared  for  water  under  the  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  where  possible  the  lands  are  being  leased  to  white 
settlers  on  the  lowest  and  most  advantageous  terms.  It  is  hoped 
in  this  way  to  bring  into  cultivation  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  irrigable  land  on  this  reservation. 

Among  the  most  important  agencies  for  the  industrial  advance- 
ment of  the  Indians  are  the  various  irrigation  projects.  More  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  Indian  population  reside  upon  reservations 
with  an  insufficient  rainfall  to  make  possible  successful  agriculture. 

Approximately  400,000  acres  are  now  irrigable  through  works 
already  constructed  upon  more  than  60  reservations,  but  this  area 
is  only  a  small  part  of  that  which  must  eventually  be  provided  to 
allow  all  the  Indians  of  these  reservations  means  of  self-support. 

Investigations  have  been  made  of  possible  additional  irrigation 
projects,  notably  on  the  Colville,  Southern  Ute,  Western  Shoshone, 
Wind  River,  Gila  River,  and  several  other  reservations. 

Especial  attention  has  also  been  given  to  improving  the  water 
supply  for  the  Navajo  and  Papago  Indians,  thereby  greatly  aiding 
the  cattle  and  sheep  industries  upon  which  these  thrifty  peoples 
depend. 

There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  utilization  of  irrigation 
facilities  by  the  Indians  of  the  various  reservations.  The  Indian 
Service  is  emphasizing  industrial  activities  and  employing  effective 
means  to  arouse  an  interest  in  farming  by  even  those  tribes  which 
have  heretofore  neglected  their  opportunities.  Among  the  reserva- 
tions upon  which  have  been  gratifjring  progress  in  area  actually 
irrigated  are  Yuma,  Crow,  Uintah,  Wind  River,  Klamath,  Gila 
River,  and  many  others. 

The  rapid  enlargement  of  the  irrigated  area  not  only  increases  the 
ability  of  the  Indians  to  become  useful,  self-supporting  citizens,  and 
makes  productive  the  large  expenditures  for  irrigation  construction 
which  have  in  the  past  been  only  partially  utilized,  but  also  more 
thoroughly  establishes  the  Indian  ownership  of  the  valuable  water 
rights  upon  the  possession  of  which  the  protection  of  the  various 
investments  for  irrigation  depends. 

The  questions  connected  with  water  rights  here  suggested  have 
been  the  subject  of  earnest  study  and  upon  several  of  the  reserva- 
tions exhaustive  and  extensive  investigations  have  been  carried  on 
under  the  supervision  of  both  legal  and  engineering  experts.  The 
importance  of  this  work  can  be  realized  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  value  to  the  Government  of  the  expenditures  already  made  of 
more  than  $12,000,000,  and  even  the  continued  existence  of  the  In- 
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dians  upon  these  reservations  depends  upon  the  proper  safeguarding 
of  the  ownership  of  the  water  supply  for  these  irrigation  projects. 

Although  the  fire  risk  on  Indian  forests  during  the  past  year  was 
very  high  because  of  unusual  meteorological  conditions  in  the  North- 
we^,  the  situation  was  effectively  controlled  and  the  actual  loss  from 
fire  was  relatively  slight.  During  the  year  the  first  real  step  toward 
a  systematic  and  comprehensive  inventory  of  the  timber  resources 
of  the  Indians  has  been  taken.  On  the  Quinaielt,  Klamath,  and 
Menominee  reservations  parties  have  been  engaged  in  examinations 
which  contemplate  not  only  detailed  estimates  of  the  stands  of  tim- 
ber but  also  the  preparation  of  reliable  contour  maps  as  a  basis  for 
the  administration  of  the  timber  lands.  The  timber  resources  on 
these  three  reservations  are  very  extensive.  The  Indian  Service 
plans  to  extend  the  work  to  other  reservations  during  1916. 

Improvement;  of  liquor  situation. — ^The  liquor  situation  is  reported 
as  improving  through  the  active  campaign  which  has  been  carried 
forward  against  this  traffic  on  Indian  reservations  and  in  the  Indian 
country.  The  Indians  themselves  seem  to  be  aroused  to  the  evil  effects 
of  the  use  of  intoxicants,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  several 
large  gatherings  of  Indians  during  the  past  year  no  liquor  of  any 
kind  could  be  obtained.  This  is  particularly  pleasing,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  heretofore  it  has  been  common  that  such  Indian  gatherings 
were  associated  with  much  drunkenness.  The  wave  of  reform  in  the 
use  of  intoxicants,  which  has  been  spreading  over  the  whole  country, 
seems  to  have  reached  the  Indian  reservations. 

on  and  gas  industry  in  Oklahoma, — ^The  oil  and  gas  industry  in 
Oklahoma  has  a  wide  bearing  on  that  industry  as  it  affects  the  Nation 
at  large.  The  production  was  so  enormous  during  the  past  year  as 
apparently  to  affect  the  price  throughout  the  Nation,  and  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  properly  caring  for  its  transportation  and  storage. 
The  price  of  crude  oil  fell  to  as  low  as  40  cents  per  barrel,  but  at  this 
writing,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  production,  prices  have  advanced  to 
75  cents  per  barrel.  These  prices  refer  to  the  Mid-Continent  oil  field, 
the  grade  being  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  Healdton  field. 
The  production  for  the  past  fiscal  year  in  Oklahoma  was  approxi- 
mately 34,654,645  barrels,  valued  at  $3,180,816. 

In  the  Osage  Beservation  the  proven  oil  lands  are  covered  by  what 
is  known  as  the  ^^  Foster  lease,"  embracing  680,000  acres.  By  its 
terms  this  lease  expires  in  March  of  next  year.  Last  year  there  were 
produced  from  these  lands  a  total  of  7,476,209  barrels,  from  which 
the  Osage  Indians  received  royalty  in  tiie  sum  of  $560,155.62.  The 
leasing  of  this  area,  after  the  expiration  of  the  Foster  lease,  has  been 
the  subject  of  conference  with  the  Osage  Indians  through  their  coun- 
cil and  this  department,  and  on  August  26  there  were  approved  regu- 
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lations  governing  the  leasing  of  lands  in  the  Osage  Reservation  for 
oil  and  gas.  Under  these  regulations  royalty  has  been  fixed  at  16} 
per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds  from  sales,  after  deducting  oil  used 
for  fuel.  The  gas  is  subject  to  the  payment  of  royalty  at  the  same 
rate. 

In  connection  with  the  probate  work  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
in  Oklahoma,  it  is  noted  that  there  were  53,433  cases,  of  which  there 
were  disposed  of  during  the  year  about  1,400.  The  attorneys  ap- 
peared in  over  10,000  cases,  and  instituted  213  civil  actions,  involv- 
ing $1,525,000,  and  37  criminal  actions. 

Distinction  between  Indian  citizen  and  white  citizen. — ^The  dis- 
tinction between  the  Indian  citizen  and  the  white  citizen  lies  mainly 
in  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  governmental  supervision.  That 
some  Indians,  both  citizen  and  noncitizen,  are  as  fully  qualified  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  as  the  average  white  citizen,  is  patent  to 
everyone  claiming  the  least  knowledge  of  Indian  matters.  For  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  Indians  belong  to  the  competent  class, 
and  thereby  entitled  to  assume  full  control  of  their  property  freed 
from  governmental  supervision,  a  commission  has  been  created  and 
has  been  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  examination  of  Indians  on 
their  reservations,  naming  those  particular  Indians  who  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  entitle  them  to  the  unrestricted  use  of 
their  moneys  and  properties  entirely  free  from  governmental  con- 
troL  When  this  commission  shall  have  reported,  it  is  then  proposed 
to  separate  those  so  qualified  from  governmental  control  through  the 
issuance  to  them  of  patents  in  fee  for  all  lands  now  held  in  trust  for 
them  by  the  Government,  and  to  transfer  to  them  all  funds  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  finally  sever  the  bonds  which  now  hold  them  as 
Government  wards,  either  upon  application  of  the  individual  Indian 
or  by  departmental  authority,  as  shall  hereafter  be  decided  upon. 

FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  August  1, 1914,  effective 
September  1, 1914,  the  offices  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  and  superintendent  of  Union  Agency  in  Oklahoma  were 
abolished,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
authorized,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
appoint  a  Superintendent  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  with  his  office 
located  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  with  authority  to  reorganize  the 
department  and  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  clerks.  A  supervisor 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  superintendency  on  September  1,  1914, 
and  the  accounts  and  mailing  divisions  of  the  former  offices  were 
consolidated.  A  superintendent  was  appointed  December  22,  1914, 
and  entered  upon  duty  January  1,  1915.    His  report  shows  that  on 
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April  5,  1915,  14  divisions  in  the  office  were  consolidated  into  7,  the 
field  force  was  reorganized,  and  59  employees  were  eliminated;  this 
reorganization  was  effected  to  eliminate  dnplicaticm  of  work,  but  the 
large  reduction  in  employees  was  made  not  so  much  because  their 
services  were  not  needed  as  because  a  deficit  of  approximately  $25,000 
had  to  be  averted.  While  the  bulk  of  tribal  land  has  been  allotted 
and  sold,  still  the  work  incident  to  the  supervision  of  the  affairs  of 
approximately  33,000  restricted  individual  Indians  has  materially 
increased. 

EnroUment  and  allotment. — ^In  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  there  are 
19,525,966  acres  of  land,  of  which  15,794,400  acres  have  been  allotted, 
139,202  reserved  for  various  purposes,  and  2,549,959  acres  sold. 

Under  the  act  of  August  1,  1914,  312  additional  persons  were 
enrolled,  making  a  total  of  101,521  persons  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  to  all  of  whom  complete  allotments,  or  pay- 
ment of  money  in  lieu  of  allotments,  have  been  made,  except  in  a  few 
cases;  but  there  remains  a  large  amount  of  unfinished  work  in  con- 
nection therewith,  such  as  the  investigation  of  alleged  fraudulent 
and  duplicate  enrollments,  adjustment  of  allotments,  and  miscellane- 
ous details  that  constantly  arise. 

Auction  sale  of  unallotted  lands. — ^Two  sales  of  unallotted  lands 
in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  were  held  during  the  year, 
one  of  the  timberlands  and  one  of  the  surface  of  the  segregated  coal 
and  asphalt  lands,  at  which  sales  there  were  sold  3,147  tracts,  om- 
taining  360,995  acres,  for  $2,176,148. 

The  first  auction  sale  of  unallotted  lands  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  was  held  in  November,  1910.  Since  that  date  there  have  been 
sold  a  total  of  32,9^  tracts,  containing  2,549,959  acres,  for  $14,652,- 
341.32,  over  one-half  of  which,  together  with  the  interest  thereon, 
has  been  collected,  of  which  $5,931,984  is  on  deposit  in  National  and 
State  banks  in  Oklahoma,  bearing  interest  at  an  average  rate  of  4| 
per  cent,  the  balance  being  on  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 
There  remains  unallotted  $7,400,000. 

There  remain  to  be  disposed  of  1,042,405  acres,  including  823,521 
acres  of  timberland  and  184,757  acres  of  the  surface  of  the  segre- 
gated coal  and  asphalt  land,  all  of  which  is  located  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation  excepting  5,860  acres  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Cherokee  Nations. 

Town  lots. — ^A  total  of  309  towns  have  been  surveyed  and  platted, 
which  towns  contain  an  area  of  64,772.16  acres.  Patents  to  301  town 
lots  were  issued  during  the  yeaf,  and  there  was  received  during  the 
same  period  from  the  sale  of  town  lots  $4,668.16,  which,  together 
with  receipts  from  sales  made  previously,  makes  a  total  of  $4,539,- 
911.73  received  from  this  source.    Two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
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forty-eight  town  lots  remain  unsold,  all  of  which,  excepting  168, 
are  located  in  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  area  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Nations. 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations. — ^The  total  area  of  these  two 
nations  is  11,660,951  acres,  of  which  6,953,048  acres  are  located  in  the 
Choctaw  Nation  and  4,707,903  acres  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  There 
have  been  allotted  a  total  of  8,091,386  acres,  leaving  3,569,565  acres 
unallotted,  of  which  98,474  acres  have  been  reserved  for  various  pur- 
poses and  2,481,361  acres  have  been  sold  for  $14,053,760.  There  re- 
main to  be  disposed  of  approximately  1,042,000  acres  and  the  coal 
and  asphalt  underlying  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  land  and 
other  tribal  property,  including  over  2,000  town  lots  and  six  boarding 
schools,  the  estimated  value  of  which  is  $16,000,000;  also  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  the  funds  of  these  tribes  to  citizens  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate therein. 

Cherokee  Nation. — ^The  total  area  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  4,420,- 
068  acres,  of  which  4,846,203  acres  have  been  allotted  to  40,193  citi- 
zens, 22,880  acres  reserved  for  town-site  and  other  purposes,  and  the 
remainder,  consisting  of  50,905  acres,  have  been  sold,  except  80  acres. 
The  tribal  affairs  of  this  nation  are  completed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  disposition  of  the  80  acres  of  land  now  in  litigation,  226  acres 
included  in  what  is  known  as  "  Big  Lake,"  the  delivery  of  approxi- 
mately 750  deeds  and  the  completion  of  the  per  capita  and  equaliza- 
tion payments. 

Creek  Nation.-— The  total  area  of  the  Creek  Nation  is  3,079,095 
acres,  of  which  2,997,114  acres  have  been  allotted  to  18,712  persons, 
16,016  acres  reserved  for  town-site  and  other  purposes,  and  63,470 
acres  sold,  leaving  2,495  acres  unsold. 

During  the  year  two  suits  have  been  instituted  in  the  United 
States  district  court  to  recover  certain  lands  for  the  Creek  Nation, 
estimated  in  value  from  $2,000,000  to  $4,000,000,  allotted  to  Barney 
Thlocco  and  Thomas  Atkins,  who,  it  is  claimed,  were  not  entitled  to 
enrollment.  There  has  been  paid  to  equalize  Creek  allotments  a  total 
of  $1,048,325.  The  tribal  affairs  of  this  nation  have  been  disposed 
of,  with  the  exception  of  the  completion  of  equalization  payments, 
delivery  of  about  500  deeds,  the  disposition  of  2,495  acres  of  un- 
allotted lands,  168  town  lots,  the  capitol  building  and  lot,  and  5 
boarding  schools. 

Seminole  Nation. — ^The  total  area  of  the  Seminole  Nation  is 
365,852  acres,  of  which  359,697  acres  have  been  allotted  to  3,119 
citizens,  1,932  acres  reserved  for  town  sites  and  other  purposes,  and 
the  remainder  sold. 

The  tribal  affairs  of  the  Seminole  Nation  are  practically  com- 
pleted, except  the  delivery  of  about  500  deeds,  the  disposition  of  the 
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to  lease  large  areas  of  these  reservations  to  white  stock  raisers,  the 
Indians  profiting  only  through  per  capita  payments  made  from  the 
lease  moneys.  The  Indian  Bureau  looks  with  disfavor  on  per  capita 
payments  and  discourages  it,  except  where  such  payments  are  manda- 
tory by  law,  or  where  the  payments  would  manifestly  promote  the 
Indians'  industrial  advancement  The  placing  of  tribal  herds  on 
Indian  reservations  has  materially  lessened  the  area  to  be  leased  by 
white  stock  raisers.  The  loss  to  the  Indians,  however,  is  not  in  the 
exact  proportion  of  the  area  to  be  leased,  as  it  is  found  that  the  de- 
mand for  pasturage  lands  increases  in  proportion  as  the  area  to  be 
leased  diminishes,  and  where  permits  were  formerly  granted  for 
$1.50  per  head  the  Indians  are  now  receiving  from  ^  to  $2.50  per 
head. 

At  the  Sacaton  Experimentation  Farm  in  southern  Arizona,  lo- 
cated on  the  Pima  Indian  Reservation,  there  has  been  developed  a 
new  type  of  cotton  of  the  long  staple  Egyptian  variety.  This  new 
tjrpe  is  extra  fine,  and  has  be^i  given  the  name  of  ^^Pima."  The 
whites  in  the  locality,  as  well  as  the  Indians,  have  been  planting 
this  grade  of  cotton,  and  last  year  there  were  received  for  the 
product  approximately  $1,000,000.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
climate  and  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pima  Indian  Reservation, 
in  Arizona,  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  cotton  growing,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Indians  have  developed  a  new 
type,  which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  produced  in  the 
world. 

Ifn^provement  in  home  conditions. — ^Improvement  in  home  ccmdi- 
tions  is  reported  by  the  Indian  Bureau.  Plans  of  model  houses  have 
been  prepared  and  introduced  on  the  several  reservations,  and  in  the 
construction  of  houses  for  Indians  from  the  reimbursable  appropria- 
tion, where  the  Indians  pay  for  the  house  as  they  procure  funds,  the 
new  type  of  house  is  introduced.  The  cost  of  these  houses  varies  from 
$400  to  $600,  according  to  locality  and  accessibility  of  lumber  markets. 

Irrigation  of  Indian  lands. — On  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Indian  Res- 
ervation, in  Utah,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  irrigable  land,  which 
have  been  allotted  to  the  Indians  and  on  which  have  been  constructed 
irrigation  systems.  The  Ute  Indians  are  not  among  the  more  progres- 
sive type,  and  it  has  been  a  problem  to  the  Indian  Bureau  how  to  in- 
duce these  Indians  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  addition 
there  is  danger  of  losing  the  Vater  rights  attached  to  these  lands 
through  nonuse  under  the  State  laws.  To  overcome  this  discouraging 
outlook  vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to  place  these  lands  under  cul* 
tivation  and  make  beneficial  use  of  the  available  water.  To  this  end 
over  $300,000  has  been  set  aside  from  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  Ute  judg- 
ment fund.''  This  fund  arose  through  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Ute 
Indians  against  the  United  States  for  $3,000,000,  and  the  mcmey 
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belongs  to  the  different  tribes  of  Utes,  of  which  those  under  the  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Agency  have  the  largest  share.  The  allotments  are  being 
leveled  and  prepared  for  water  under  the  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  where  possible  the  lands  are  being  leased  to  white 
settlers  on  the  lowest  and  most  advantageous  terms.  It  is  hoped 
in  this  way  to  bring  into  cultivation  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  irrigable  land  on  this  reservation. 

Among  the  most  important  agencies  for  the  industrial  advance- 
ment of  the  Indians  are  the  various  irrigation  projects.  More  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  Indian  population  reside  upon  reservations 
with  an  insufficient  rainfall  to  make  possible  successful  agriculture. 

Approximately  400,000  acres  are  now  irrigable  through  works 
already  constructed  upon  more  than  60  reservations,  but  this  area 
is  only  a  small  part  of  that  which  must  eventually  be  provided  to 
allow  all  the  Indians  of  these  reservations  means  of  self-support. 

Investigations  have  been  made  of  possible  additional  irrigation 
projects,  notably  on  the  Colville,  Southern  Ute,  Western  Shoshone, 
Wind  River,  Gila  River,  and  several  other  reservations. 

Especial  attention  has  also  been  given  to  improving  the  water 
supply  for  the  Navajo  and  Papago  Indians,  thereby  greatly  aiding 
the  cattle  and  sheep  industries  upon  which  these  thrifty  peoples 
depend. 

There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  utilization  of  irrigation 
facilities  by  the  Indians  of  the  various,  reservations.  The  Indian 
Service  is  emphasizing  industrial  activities  and  employing  effective 
means  to  arouse  an  interest  in  farming  by  even  those  tribes  which 
have  heretofore  neglected  their  opportunities.  Among  the  reserva- 
tions upon  which  have  been  gratifjdng  progress  in  area  actually 
irrigated  are  Yuma,  Crow,  Uintah,  Wind  River,  Klamath,  Gila 
River,  and  many  others. 

The  rapid  enlargement  of  the  irrigated  area  not  only  increases  the 
ability  of  the  Indians  to  become  useful,  self-supporting  citizens,  and 
makes  productive  the  large  expenditures  for  irrigation  construction 
which  have  in  the  past  been  only  partially  utilized,  but  also  more 
thoroughly  establishes  the  Indian  ownership  of  the  valuable  water 
rights  upon  the  possession  of  which  the  protection  of  the  various 
investments  for  irrigation  depends. 

The  questions  connected  with  water  rights  here  suggested  have 
been  the  subject  of  earnest  study  and  upon  several  of  the  reserva- 
tions exhaustive  and  extensive  investigations  have  been  carried  on 
under  the  supervision  of  both  legal  and  engineering  experts.  The 
importance  of  this  work  can  be  realized  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  value  to  the  Government  of  the  expenditures  already  made  of 
more  than  $12,000,000,  and  even  the  continued  existence  of  the  In- 
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dians  upon  these  reservations  depends  upon  the  proper  safeguarding 
of  the  ownership  of  the  water  supply  for  these  irrigation  projects. 

Although  the  fire  risk  on  Indian  forests  during  the  past  year  was 
very  high  because  of  unusual  meteorological  conditions  in  the  North- 
we^,  the  situation  was  effectively  controlled  and  the  actual  loss  from 
fire  was  relatively  slight.  During  the  year  the  first  real  step  toward 
a  systematic  and  comprehensive  inventory  of  the  timber  resources 
of  the  Indians  has  been  taken.  On  the  Quinaielt,  Klamath,  and 
Menominee  reservations  parties  have  been  engaged  in  examinations 
which  contemplate  not  only  detailed  estimates  of  the  stands  of  tim- 
ber but  also  the  preparation  of  reliable  contour  maps  as  a  basis  for 
the  administration  of  the  timber  lands.  The  timber  resources  on 
these  three  reservations  are  very  extensive.  The  Indian  Service 
plans  to  extend  the  work  to  other  reservations  during  1916. 

Improvement  of  liquor  situaUon. — ^The  liquor  situation  is  reported 
as  improving  through  the  active  campaign  which  has  been  carried 
forward  against  this  traffic  on  Indian  reservations  and  in  the  Indian 
country.  The  Indians  themselves  seem  to  be  aroused  to  the  evil  effects 
of  the  use  of  intoxicants,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  several 
large  gatherings  of  Indians  during  the  past  year  no  liquor  of  any 
kind  could  be  obtained.  This  is  particularly  pleasing,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  heretofore  it  has  been  common  that  such  Indian  gatherings 
were  associated  with  much  drunkenness.  The  wave  of  reform  in  the 
use  of  intoxicants,  which  has  been  spreading  over  the  whole  country, 
seems  to  have  reached  the  Indian  reservations. 

OH  and  gas  industry  in  Oklahoma, — ^The  oil  and  gas  industry  in 
Oklahoma  has  a  wide  bearing  on  that  industry  as  it  affects  the  Nation 
at  large.  The  production  was  so  enormous  during  the  past  year  as 
apparently  to  affect  the  price  throughout  the  Nation,  and  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  properly  caring  for  its  transportation  and  storage. 
The  price  of  crude  oil  fell  to  as  low  as  40  cents  per  barrel,  but  at  this 
writing,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  production,  prices  have  advanced  to 
75  cents  per  barrel.  These  prices  refer  to  the  Mid-Continent  oil  field, 
the  grade  being  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  Healdton  field. 
The  production  for  the  past  fiscal  year  in  Oklahoma  was  approxi- 
mately 34,654,645  barrels,  valued  at  $3,180,816. 

In  the  Osage  Beservation  the  proven  oil  lands  are  covered  by  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Foster  lease,"  embracing  680,000  acres.  By  its 
terms  this  lease  expires  in  March  of  next  year.  Last  year  there  were 
produced  from  these  lands  a  total  of  7,476,209  barrels,  from  which 
the  Osage  Indians  received  royalty  in  the  sum  of  $560,155.62.  The 
leasing  of  this  area,  after  the  expiration  of  the  Foster  lease,  has  been 
the  subject  of  conference  with  the  Osage  Indians  through  their  coun- 
cil and  this  department,  and  on  August  26  there  were  approved  regu- 
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lations  governing  the  leasing  of  lands  in  the  Osage  Reservation  for 
oil  and  gas.  Under  these  regulations  royalty  has  been  fixed  at  16} 
per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds  from  sales,  after  deducting  oil  used 
for  fuel.  The  gas  is  subject  to  the  payment  of  royalty  at  the  same 
rate. 

In  connection  with  the  probate  work  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
in  Oklahoma,  it  is  noted  that  there  were  53,433  cases,  of  which  there 
were  disposed  of  during  the  year  about  1,400.  The  attorneys  ap- 
peared in  over  10,000  cases,  and  instituted  213  civil  actions,  involv- 
ing $1,525,000,  and  37  criminal  actions. 

Distinction  between  Indian  citizen  and  white  citizen. — ^The  dis- 
tinction between  the  Indian  citizen  and  the  white  citizen  lies  mainly 
in  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  governmental  supervision.  That 
some  Indians,  both  citizen  and  ncmcitizen,  are  as  fully  qualified  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  as  the  average  white  citizen,  is  patent  to 
everyone  claiming  the  least  knowledge  of  Indian  matters.  For  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  Indians  belong  to  the  competent  class, 
and  thereby  entitled  to  assume  full  control  of  their  property  freed 
from  governmental  supervision,  a  commission  has  been  created  and 
has  been  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  examination  of  Indians  on 
their  reservations,  naming  those  particular  Indians  who  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  entitle  them  to  the  unrestricted  use  of 
their  moneys  and  properties  entirely  free  from  governmental  con- 
trol. When  this  commission  shall  have  reported,  it  is  then  proposed 
to  separate  those  so  qualified  from  governmental  control  through  the 
issuance  to  them  of  patents  in  fee  for  all  lands  now  held  in  trust  for 
them  by  the  Government,  and  to  transfer  to  them  all  funds  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  finally  sever  the  bonds  which  now  hold  them  as 
Oovemment  wards,  either  upon  application  of  the  individual  Indian 
or  by  departmental  authority,  as  shall  hereafter  be  decided  upon. 

FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  August  1, 1914,  effective 
September  1, 1914,  the  offices  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  and  superintendent  of  Union  Agency  in  Oklahoma  were 
abolished,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
authorized,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
appoint  a  Superintendent  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  with  his  office 
located  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  with  authority  to  reorganize  the 
department  and  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  clerks.  A  supervisor 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  superintendency  on  September  1,  1914, 
and  the  accounts  and  mailing  divisions  of  the  former  offices  were 
consolidated.  A  superintendent  was  appointed  December  22,  1914, 
and  entered  upon  duty  January  1, 1915.    His  report  shows  that  on 
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OU  and  gas  operations. — ^There  are  at  present  in  Oklahoma  ap- 
proximately 30,500  producing  oil  and  gas  wells,  of  which  about 
1,200  are  gas  wells. 

The  development  upon  producing  departmental  acreage  as  between 
different  nations  is,  according  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  as 
follows : 

OU  and  g<u  operations.  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 


Nation. 

Ofl 
wells. 

Oas 
wells. 

Aban- 
doned 
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11 
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ChoctAw v^d Chickfisew ..     ,.,.    ...... 
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220 
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The  constantly  increasing  production  of  the  Gushing  field  has 
been  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  oil  industry  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  At  one  time  this  district  was  producing  approximately 
800,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  daily,  and  at  all  times  during  the  past 
year  its  production  has  equaled  the  combined  production  of  all  the 
districts  in  the  State.  The  field,  however,  probably  has  reached  its 
highest  point  of  development  and,  in  consequence,  is  now  showing  a 
gradual  decline  in  daily  output. 

Large  quantities  of  oil  have  been  stored  in  steel  tanks,  owing  to 
the  inability  of  producers  to  find  a  ready  market  for  the  production. 
On  June  80,  1915,  there  were  approximately  39,000,000  barrels  of 
Gushing  crude  oil  held  in  storage,  which  is  the  largest  amount  of 
high-grade  oil  that  has  accumulated  in  storage  in  the  development 
of  any  one  field  in  the  United  States. 

The  force  of  gangers  working  under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment has  supervised  the  running  of  oil  from  restricted  leases  to 
storage  during  the  past  year  to  the  extent  of  about  14,000,000  bar- 
rels. Practically  all  oil  run  to  storage  from  departmental  leases 
has  been  disposed  of  and  the  royalty  interest  paid. 

Gonservation  of  both  oil  and  gas  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion during  the  past  year.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  attitude  of  the  operators  more  fully  to  prevent  the  enormous 
waste  of  these  natural  resources.  The  State  has  passed  a  very  com- 
mendable law  providing  for  the  conservation  of  oil  and  gas,  and 
placed  its  enforcement  in  the  hands  of  the  State  corporation  com- 
mission. The  department  and  the  State  are  working  in  dose  har- 
mony to  reduce  this  waste,  particularly  with  reference  to  natural 
gas,  and  much  good  will  undoubtedly  result  from  the  present  plan 
of  operation. 
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An  incomplete  tabulation  shows  that  approximately  1,985,000  bar- 
rels of  crude  oil  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  State  within  the 
past  12  months. 

The  independent  refining  business  has  been  very  prosperous.  A 
number  of  new  plants  have  been  put  into  operation  during  1914  and 
1915.  The  total  daily  estimate  refining  capacity  of  these  plants  is 
approximately  75,000  barrels  of  crude  oil. 

The  manufacturing  of  gasoline  from  casing-head  gas  has  also 
continued  to  expand.  The  total  capacity  of  all  plants  now  operating 
in  the  State  is  about  54,900  gallons  of  the  raw  product 

Pipe  limes. — During  the  fiscal  year  84  new  pipe-line  applications 
were  filed  and  of  this  number  26  have  been  approved  and  2  have  been 
dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  Three  of  the  approved  lines 
were  fn»n  the  Gushing  field  to  the  State  line  on  the  south  and  east 
The  interstate  pipe  lines  have  all  made  noticeable  improvements  in 
their  Efystems,  thereby  increasing  their  facilities  24,000  barrels  daily. 

Probate  matters. — ^It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  50,000 
and  60,000  living  minor  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  who 
have  received  allotments  of  land.  Owing  to  the  oil  development  in 
Oklahoma,  the  present  values  of  these  allotments  range  from  a  few 
hundred  dollars  to  over  $1,000,000  each.  No  other  State  has  been 
confronted  with  such  an  enormous  volume  of  probate  matters.  The 
county  courts,  with  few  exceptions,  have  exhausted  every  effort  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  these  minors.  Nevertheless  hundreds  of 
these  estates  have  been  plundered  by  unscrupulous  guardians.  Orig- 
inally the  only  assistance  renderd  the  probate  courts  by  the  depart- 
ment was  through  the  field  clerks,  but  other  duties  incident  to  their 
work  prevented  them  from  giving  probate  matters  sufficient  atten- 
tion. Bealizing  this  condition,  the  appropriation  act  of  June  30, 
1913,  provided  for  the  employment  of  such  attorneys  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  believed  necessary  in  connection  with  probate 
matters  affecting  individual  allottees  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

The  State  authorities  have  shown  a  disposition  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  possible  with  the  department,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  has  provided  uniform  rules  of  procedure  in 
probate  matters,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  after  his  conference  with  county  judges,  county  attorneys, 
and  tribal  attorneys  in  January,  1914.  Many  entire  estates  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  saved  to  these  minors 
through  the  efforts  of  the  probate  attorneys  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Health. — ^Health  conditions  among  the  restricted  Indians  in  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  demand  serious  consideration.  Many  are 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  and  trachoma,  in  addition  to  other  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases.  There  are  practically  no  facilities 
for  their  treatment.    However,  there  is  in  course  of  construction  at 
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Talihina  a  sanitarium  for  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  Unless  the 
health  of  the  individual  is  conserved,  small  permanent  value  can 
result  from  the  efforts  of  the  department  to  supervise  the  Indians' 
property.  Diseases  are  spreading  with  alarming  rapidity,  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  full-blood  Indians  do  not  believe  in  contagion 
and  infection  and  take  no  precautionary  measures  when  a  member 
of  the  family  is  afflicted.  Many  applications  for  aid  are  received 
from  Indians  suffering  with  insidious  and  loathsome  diseases,  who 
have  no  money  to  obtain  medical  treatment,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Government  has  provision  for  their  relief.  Provision  for  sana- 
toria, treating  stations,  and  physicians,  conveniently  located,  should 
be  made  without  delay. 

Education. — ^The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  1,  1914  (88 
Stat,  597),  provided  $275,000  to  be  expended,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  aid  of  common  schools  in  the  Osage 
Nation,  the  Quapaw  Agency,  and  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  The 
necessity  for  this  appropriation  is  apparent  in  view  of  the  extensive 
acreage  of  allotted  land  which  is  not  subject  to  taxation,  as  it  assists 
in  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  in  districts  where,  owing  to  the 
restricted  Indian  population,  sufficient  revenue  can  not  be  provided 
otherwise.  Of  this  appropriation,  not  including  administrative  ex- 
pense, $262,473.19  was  paid  to  2,219  school  districts,  at  which  13,745 
Indian  children  and  2,127  freedman  children  were  enrolled.  This 
fund  was  expended  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  various  districts  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  Indian  children  enrolled  and  the  per- 
centage of  nontaxable  land  in  the  district.  By  this  assistance  it  was 
possible  to  extend  the  school  term  to  eight  months  in  the  majority  of 
districts,  and  the  apporticmment  was  made  in  harmony  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  county  and  State  officials. 

Four  tribal  boarding  schools  were  maintained  in  the  Choctaw  Na- 
tion, one  in  the  Chickasaw,  three  in  the  Creek,  and  one  in  the 
Seminole,  from  tribal  funds,  and  the  Cherokee  Orphan  Training 
School,  near  Tahlequah,  purchased  by  the  United  States  as  author- 
ized by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  30, 1913,  and  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  orphan  children  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the 
total  enrollment  in  said  schools  being  1,204.  In  the  eight  contract 
schools  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  there  were  358  Choc- 
taws enrolled  and  206  Chickasaws,  making  a  total  enrolment  of  564. 
The  number  of  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  enrolled  at 
Carlisle  Indian  School  was  52 ;  Chilocco  Indian  School,  249 ;  Haskell 
Institute,  215 ;  and  Seneca  Indian  School,  46 ;  or  a  total  of  562  chil- 
dren in  these  schools.  There  were  5,790  Indian  children  in  schools 
in  incorporated  towns  and  13,745  in  schools  in  the  rural  districts, 
nmlring  a  total  of  19,535  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools.  The 
total  enrollment  in  the  tribal  boarding  schools,  the  contract  schools, 
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and  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Chilocco  Indian  School,  Haskell  Insti- 
tute, and  Seneca  Indian  School,  together  with  the  enrolment  in 
public  schools,  was,  therefore,  21,854.  About  16  per  cent  of  all 
Indian  children  enumerated  in  the  various  districts  were  not  in 
school  during  the  year. 

Where  payments  of  moneys  are  made  to  parents  and  guardians, 
the  remittance  is,  wherever  advisable,  withheld  until  a  satisfactory 
report  of  school  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  children  or  wards  has 
been  received.  This  method  has  proven  very  effective  in  securing 
school  attendance  of  children  who  otherwise  would  not  be  sent  to 
school.  Indian  schools  should  be  maintained  for  that  class  of  Indian 
children  who  do  not  speak  English  or  who  live  in  remote  localities 
not  provided  with  adequate  public  schools,  and  until  lands  become 
generally  taxable  the  present  appropriation  in  aid  of  common  schools 
should  be  continued. 

Needed  legislation, — ^While  considerable  tribal  property  remains 
undistributed,  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  in  eastern  Okla- 
homa has  become  one  largely  of  supervision  and  guidance  of  indi- 
vidual restricted  Indians  and  their  affairs.  Dependable  results  must 
come  through  education  and  thrift  Many  of  these  restricted  In- 
dians are  primitive  in  their  thoughts  and  actions,  unfamiliar  with 
the  changed  conditions  which  suddenly  have  surrounded  them.  They 
must  have  time  and  assistance  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new 
order  of  things  involving  intense  commercial  competitions,  not  to 
mention  the  many  snares  of  the  astute  and  practiced  dealer.  The 
communal  system  of  ownership  of  property,  to  which  these  people 
were  accustomed  for  many  generations,  did  not  have  in  it  the  ele- 
ments of  the  present-day  business  practices.  Not  even  in  their  lan- 
guages are  there  indications  of  their  familiarity  with  an  individu- 
alized commercial  system  of  values.  Such  words  as  "  patent,"  "  mort- 
gage," "  conveyance,"  **  contract,"  etc.,  do  not  appear  in  their  lexicons. 
Their  mode  of  living  and  exchange  of  values  did  not  contemplate 
the  significance  of  the  present  transactions  involving  these  consid- 
erations. It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  many  convey,  when  per- 
mitted, their  property  for  inadequate  consideration  and  reduce  them- 
selves to  destitution. 

With  large  areas  of  communal  land  for  the  pasturage  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  hogs,  an  abundance  of  game  and  fish  free  to  all,  regular 
and  fruitful  seasons,  and  tribal  provisions  for  schools,  there  was 
little  need  for  intensive  farming  or  incentive  for  economy  and,  less, 
training  for  the  day  when  each  must  confine  himself  to  a  small 
acreage  of  land  and  by  his  own  endeavors  provide  for  his  needs 
and  contribute  his  share  to  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions  of 
the  government  under  which  he  might  live.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  Indian  must  work  with  the  tools  and  in  the  way  others  use 
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to  survive.  That  kind  of  education,  which  not  only  trains  the  brain 
and  the  hand  for  cooperative  action,  but  more  especially  instills  in 
the  individual  the  desire  to  work  and  the  ambition  to  maintain  him- 
self, fit  and  strong,  should  be  liberally  provided  and  regular  attend- 
ance in  school  required.  Every  eflfort,  legislative  and  administra- 
tive, should  be  made  to  protect  the  restricted  Indian's  health,  to 
retain  his  allotment  or  a  reasonable  part  of  it,  to  encourage  him  to 
live  upon  it,  to  farm  it  himself,  and  to  use  his  funds  for  his  perma- 
nent benefit 

Thirty  to  fifty  years  hence  the  personnel  of  the  Indian  population 
in  Oklahoma  will  be  those  bom  since  the  rolls  closed  March  4, 1907. 
Manifestly  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  their  education 
and  their  inheritances.  Their  names  do  not  appear  on  the  tribal 
rolls,  and  they  have  no  allotments  of  land. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  enrolled  Indians  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  are  restricted.  They  have  been  thus  classified 
according  to  their  quantum  of  Indian  blood.  Many  of  these  are 
able  to  care  for  themselves  and  do  not  need  the  supervision  of  the 
(jovemment  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  personal  determina- 
tion of  those  who  need  supervision  and  assistance,  and  upon  such 
determination  those  capable  of  attending  to  their  own  affairs  should 
be  so  declared.  The  speedy  settlement  of  tribal  affairs  and  distri- 
bution of  the  tribal  funds  to  those  qualified  by  determination  of 
competency  and  those  by  law  unrestricted  should  be  made,  and  the 
funds  of  those  needing  further  supervision  used  for  their  permanent 
benefit 

To  the  end  that  tribal  affairs  may  be  terminated  and  that  the  de- 
partment may  be  in  position  properly  to  supervise  the  individuals 
who  need  and  should  have  governmental  assistance,  such  persons 
to  be  determined  by  a  personal  investigation  and  enumeration,  and 
thereupon  declared  restricted,  the  following  legislation  is  suggested : 

First.  For  the  disposition  of  coal  and  asphalt  minerals  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  underlying  about  440,000  acres. 

Second.  For  early  per  capita  disposition  and  distribution  of  tribal 
moneys. 

Third.  For  a  survey  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  of 
Texas  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  Oklahoma,  along 
the  Bed  Biver,  as  a  basis  for  settlement  of  the  numerous  disputes 
which  have  arisen  and  continue  to  arise  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  correct  boundary. 

Fourth.  For  a  further  appropriation  of  at  least  $275,000  to  be 
used  during  the  next  fiscal  year  in  the  aid  of  common  schools  in 
Oklahoma,  and  for  the  continuation  of  such  tribal  or  Government 
schools  as  may  be  necessary. 
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Fifth.  To  provide  for  sanatoria,  treating  stations,  and  physicians 
conveniently  located  for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  diseases. 

Sixth.  For  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  permits  restricted  Indians 
to  lease  their  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  without  departmental 
supervision. 

Seventh.  For  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  provides  that  lands  of 

I  restricted  Indians  shall  immediately  become  unrestricted  upon  the 

death  of  the  allottee,  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  provision  for  the  sale, 

under  departmental  supervision,  of  inherited  restricted  lands  by 

restricted  heirs. 

Eighth.  For  the  partition  of  estates  of  deceased  allottees,  obviat- 
ing the  dissipation  of  small  interests  of  heirs  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  a  guardian  sale,  and  preventing  undue  control  of  the  entire 
estate  by  a  few  of  the  heirs  or  their  grantees. 

Ninth.  For  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  permits  a  restricted  Indian 
to  make  a  valid  will  of  his  restricted  property. 

Tenth.  For  payment  of  equalization  and  per  capita  funds  to  heirs 
of  deceased  allottees  ui>on  proofs  of  heirship  without  the  expense  of 
administratorship. 

PENSION  0F7IGE. 

Number  of  pensioners. — ^There  were  on  the  pension  roll  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  748,147  names,  a  net  loss  of  37,092  from  the 
total  of  785,239  on  the  roll  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  percentage  of  deaths  of  Civil  War  soldiers  from  1909  to  1915 
increased  gradually  from  5.2  per  cent  to  7.7,  but  the  actual  number 
of  deaths  does  not  always  show  an  increase  year  by  year. 

The  number  of  deaths  of  Civil  War  soldiers  (pensioners)  during 
the  year  was  33,255,  as  against  83,689  in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  this 
being  the  first  year,  however,  which  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  widows  on  the  roll,  there  having  been  more  deaths  of  widows  and 
remarriages  than  additions  to  the  roll  during  the  year.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  widows  on  the  roll  during  the  year  was  17,915. 

Unexpended  balances  of  appropriation. — ^The  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  as  follows : 

For  Army  and  Nary  penaioiiB $3,634,964.08 

For  fees  and  expenses,  examining  sargeons 104, 295. 60 

For  salaries 51, 333. 16 

For  per  diem  and  expenses,  special  examiners 34, 667. 71 

Total 3, 726, 260. 64 

Disbursements  for  pensions. — ^The  amount  disbursed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  during  the  year  was  $165,518,266.14,  as  against 
$172,417,646.26  for  the  preceding  year  and  $174,171,660.80  for  the 
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year  before  that.  This  shows  a  growing  decrease  in  the  annual 
expenditures,  which  may  naturally  be  expected  to  continue. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the 
fiscal  year  1916  was  $169,000,000,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent  fiscal  year  is  $164,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  $160,500,000 
will  be  needed  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

The  total  amount  disbursed  for  pensions  from  July  1,  1790,  to 
July  1,  1916,  is  shown  to  be  $4,895,476,687.08,  of  which  amount 
$4,614,643,267.43  is  charged  to  allowances  made  on  the  basis  of 
service  rendered  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  number  of  pensioners  residing  in  foreign  countries  in  the  year 
1915  was  4,660,  and  the  amount  paid  them  was  $946,220.19. 

Certificates  iasfied  and  applications  fUed. — ^There  were  96,203  cer- 
tificates issued  during  the  year,  as  against  114,902  issued  during  the 
fiscal  year  1914.  There  were  received  during  the  year  80,862  appli- 
cations of  all  kinds.  The  total  number  of  inclosures  received 
through  the  mail  division  was  1,613,282,  and  the  total  number  of 
pieces  sent  out  was  3,997,868. 

Reduction  of  force. — ^A  further  decrease  in  the  work  of  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau,  due  to  natural  causes,  necessitated  a  further  reduction 
in  the  force  of  employees  of  the  bureau.  Congress  therefore  elimi- 
nated 98  positions  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  vacancies  occur- 
ring throughout  the  year  by  reason  of  deaths,  resignations,  and 
transfers  were  not  filled,  however,  so  that  enough  had  occurred  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  without 
having  to  drop  any  employees  from  the  rolls.  All  the  vacancies, 
however,  were  not  of  the  grades  required,  hence  it  became  necessary 
to  reduce  the  salaries  of  quite  a  number  of  employees  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  appropriation  act  For  the  next 
fi^al  year  tiiere  are  1,182  employees  as  against  1,276  for  the  past 
year. 

FaanSty-data  circular. — ^An  improved  circular  was  prepared  with 
much  care  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information  as  to  the  mar- 
ital relations  and  service  of  pensioners  that  would  be  valuable  in  the 
adjudication  of  claims  of  both  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
widows  and  children  and  also  valuable  for  historic  purposes.  This 
circular  was  sent  to  every  male  pensioner  on  the  rolls  (440,000)  and 
349,091  were  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  bureau  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

Metal  boxes  for  fUes. — ^There  are  over  2,000,000  files  of  pension 
claims  in  the  bureau.  They  have  been  held  together  by  a  leather 
strap  in  bundles  of  about  50  each,  and  the  life  of  such  a  strap  has 
been  about  two  years.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  renew  it  every  two 
years,  while  its  cost  has  materially  increased  from  time  to  time. 
Also,  in  handling  the  bundles  thus  strapped  the  files  would  be  much 
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worn  and  abraded.  Therefore  galvanized  steel  file  boxes  are  being 
substituted  for  the  leather  straps. 

They  are  27  inches  long,  6  inches  high,  and  ^  inches  wide  and  hold 
from  40  to  80  cases  each.  They  protect  the  files  of  papers,  allow 
them  to  be  more  readily  handled,  and  at  less  cost  for  labor  and 
greater  economy  of  space.  The  boxes  cost  the  bureau  87^  cents 
each,  which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  a  strap.  There  are  now  installed 
2,900  of  such  boxes  and  3,100  more  are  ordered.  Others  will  be 
ordered  as  the  straps  wear  out.  This  is  believed  to  be  an  improve* 
ment  of  much  importance. 

Clearance  section. — ^A  system  of  accounting  for  claims  through 
clearance  sections  has  been  established  in  the  several  large  divisions, 
and  thoroughly  tested,  by  which  the  exact  status  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau,  day  by  day  or  on  any  given  day,  may  be  known,  so  that  when 
the  pending  claims  were  actually  counted  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  the  result  compared  with  the  number  shown  to  be  on  hand 
by  the  bookkeeping  system  the  discrepancy  was  very  slight— only  5 
in  approximately  45,000  claims.  This  result  was  really  marvelous  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  pending  claims  are  handled  very  many  times 
in  going  into  and  out  from  the  divisions  through  the  clearance  sec- 
tions before  final  adjudication  and  allowance. 

Formerly  the  counts  of  claims  were  largely  haphazard,  and  there 
existed  no  ready  means  of  testing  their  reliability.  Hence  the  dis- 
crepancies were  large,  frequently  many  thousands.  Now  the  re- 
sults are  sure,  as  diown  by  the  harmony  between  the  actual  count 
and  the  bookkeeping. 

AFPEALS  IN  PENSION  AND  BOUNTY  LAND  CLAIMS. 

On  page  43  in  the  table  shown  in  the  report  of  the  office  of  the 
solicitor  statistics  concerning  the  work  of  the  pension-appeal  section 
of  that  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  are  given 
in  detail.  It  appears  therefrom  that  there  were  pending  on  July  1, 
1914, 3411  undecided  appeals.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been 
docketed  3,202  appeals  and  motions,  making  in  all  6,313  cases  pre- 
sented for  consideration  and  decisicm.  Of  these  5,450  were  disposed 
of,  leaving  863  pending. 

CcHnpared  with  the  work  of  the  year  covered  by  the  last  annual 
report,  the  figures  show  a  material  reduction  in  the  number  of  appeals 
filed.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  note  the  very  substantial  increase 
in  the  total  number  disposed  of,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  number  of 
pending  matters,  as  a  result  of  which  these  cases  are  now  assigned 
out  for  consideration  within  a  reasonable  time  after  receipt  and  dis- 
posed of  with  such  dispatch  as  careful  consideration  of  the  work 
will  warrant 
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PATENT  OFFICE. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1916,  there  were  filed  66,497 
applications  for  patents  for  inventions,  2,679  applications  for  design 
patents,  173  applications  for  reissues,  8,876  applications  for  regis- 
tration of  trade-marks,  947  applications  for  labels,  and  444  applica- 
tions for  prints,  the  total  number  of  such  applications  being  79,116. 
In  addition,  1,938  appeals  and  26  disclaimers  were  filed.  During  the 
year  there  were  granted  44,402  patents  (including  1,489  designs  and 
179  reissues),  6,919  registrations  for  trade-marks,  762  registrations 
for  labels,  and  321  registrations  for  prints.  The  number  of  patents 
which  expired  during  the  year  was  20,992.  The  number  of  allowed 
applications  which  were  forfeited  for  nonpayment  of  final  fees 
therein  was  11,882. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  office  were  $2,270,937.68,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  all  purposes  were  $2,087,581.26,  the  net  surplus  of 
earnings  over  expenditures  being  $183,356.42  for  the  year,  with  a 
grand  net  surplus  of  $7,714,316.62  since  the  establishment  of  the 
present  system  in  1836. 

BUBEAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

Higher  edticaiion, — ^The  Bureau  of  Education  through  its  repre- 
sentatives visited  64  colleges  and  universities,  37  of  which  were  care- 
fully inspected.  One  was  inspected  at  the  request  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  28  at  the  request  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  North  Carolina,  and  7  at  the  request  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Oregon.  A  prelim- 
inary survey  was  made  of  the  higher  institutions  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  Decisions  regarding  the  eligibility  of  402  universities, 
colleges,  and  schools  for  inclusion  in  the  list  of  institutions  to  be 
accredited  by  the  United  States  Military  Academy  were  rendered  at 
the  request  of  the  War  Department.  The  reports  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  Federal  funds  by  the  land-grant  colleges  were  examined, 
and  a  study  has  been  begun  of  the  present  condition  of  the  principal 
and  income  derived  from  the  land  grants  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862. 
The  specialist  in  higher  education  represented  the  bureau  at  15  con- 
ferences and  association  meetings.  This  division  prepared  two  bul- 
letins on  accredited  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  and  on 
opportunities  for  foreign  students  at  colleges  and  miiversities  in  the 
United  States. 

School  administration, — ^The  division  of  school  administration  has 
completed  a  bulletin  on  the  administration  of  schools  in  cities  having 
a  population  of  not  less  than  25,000  nor  more  than  30,000;  pre- 
pared a  chapter  on  current  progress  in  education  in  cities  of  less 
than  25,000  population;  began  an  annotated  bibliography  of  the 
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more  important  topics  in  city  school  reports;  issued  15  city  school 
circulars;  completed  a  digest  of  the  general  school  laws  of  all  the 
States;  completed  a  historical  study  of  the  development  of  public 
education  in  the  State  of  Alabama  and  began  a  similar  study  of  edu- 
cation in  Tennessee ;  made  a  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing in  1,000  schools  in  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many; conducted  an  experiment  in  teaching  reading  by  the  phonic 
method  in  the  primary  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  demon- 
strated this  method  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

School  buildings  and  samtation. — ^The  special  agent  located  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  furnished  specific  advice  to  school  authorities 
in  regard  to  the  architecture  of  school  buildings,  particularly  in  rural 
communities.  He  has  continued  the  loaning  of  models  of  rural 
schoolhouses  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  taste  for  a  better  type 
of  rural-school  architecture.  Counties  in  several  States  have  taken 
these  models  as  standards  and  are  working  out  better  school  buildings 
for  their  districts.  Assistance  has  been  rendered  with  the  rural-school 
surveys  in  several  counties  in  Tennessee.  A  bulletin  has  been  pre- 
pared on  open-air  schools  and  another  on  school  baths  is  now  in 
course  of  preparation. 

Industrial  education  and  education  for  home  making. — ^A  division 
of  industrial  education  and  education  for  home  making  was  created 
during  the  year  by  the  appointment  of  a  specialist  in  industrial 
education  and  two  specialists  in  home  eccmomics.  Assistance  was 
rendered  in  an  industrial  survey  of  the  city  of  Bichmond,  Va.,  and 
the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  industrial  education;  studies  of 
vocational  education  were  made  in  63  cities  in  16  States  by  the 
specialist  in  industrial  education;  he  visited  and  participated  in  23 
conferences  on  industrial  education;  he  has  prepared  a  course. of 
study  in  the  manual  arts  and  numerous  reports  on  various  phases  of 
vocational  education. 

One  of  the  specialists  in  home  economics  has  been  assigned  to  the 
task  of  cooperating  with  departments  of  home  economics  in  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  and  the  other  will  cooperate  with 
normal  schools  for  training  teachers.  Their  specific  work  is  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  education  for  home  making  in  all 
classes  of  educaticmal  institutions.  An  interesting  experiment  was 
carried  on  in  four  schools  of  home  making  in  the  State  of  Delaware. 
These  schools,  each  of  which  was  in  session  three  days  in  the  week 
for  five  weeks,  were  attended  by  the  married  women  and  older  girls 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  were  held.  They  were  planned 
and  directed  by  (me  of  the  specialists  in  home  economics  in  coopera- 
tion with  Delaware  College,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  practical 
means  by  which  instruction  in  regard  to  the  important  work  of  home 
making  in  rural  communities  may  be  brought  to  the  millions  of 
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countrywomen.    It  is  expected  that  this  plan  will  be  tried  in  a  larger 
number  of  communities  this  year. 

Rural  education. — ^The  work  of  the  four  specialists  in  rural  educa- 
tion was  differentiated  by  assigning  to  each  one  a  particular  phase 
of  rural  education.  From  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  time  of  the 
specialists  is  spent  in  the  field  visiting  rural  schools,  advising  school 
officers,  State  education  officers,  and  State  legislatures,  and  attend- 
ing educational  meetings.  In  this  work  they  have  visited  nearly  all 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  and  have  participated  in  nearly  100  con- 
ferences. There  have  been  prepared  15  sets  of  lantern  slides  on  five 
different  phases  of  rural  education,  which  are  loaned  to  school 
officers  for  short  periods.  Bulletins  have  been  prepared  by  the 
specialists  in  rural  education  on  consolidation  of  rural  schools, 
county  unit  organization  for  the  administration  of  rural  schools, 
organization  of  State  departments  of  education,  free  textbooks  and 
State  uniformity,  efficiency  in  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers, 
rural-school  system  of  Minnesota,  school  system  of  Ontario  with 
special  reference  to  rural  schools,  and  the  status  of  rural-teacher 
preparation  in  county  training  and  high  schools. 

School  and  home  gardeninff. — ^Within  the  year  tiie  division  of 
school  and  home  gardening  was  established  witii  two  specialists  and 
an  assistant.  In  the  maintenance  of  this  division  the  bureau  had 
the  cooperation  of  the  International  Child  Welfare  League.  The 
purpose  of  the  division  is  to  promote  home  gardening  by  children 
of  school  age  in  cities,  towns,  suburban  communities,  and  mill  vil- 
lages, both  for  its  educational  value  and  for  the  contribution  which 
may  thus  be  made  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  whidi  the 
children  are  a  part.    The  plan  involves : 

1.  The  utUization  of  home  back  yards,  vacant  lots,  and  other  avaUable  platB 
of  land  for  children's  gardens  to  be  coltiyated  under  school  supervision. 

2.  The  employment  for  the  entire  year  of  a  teacher  trained  and  sldUed  tn 
gardening  for  each  elementary  city  schooL 

8.  The  gardening  work  shoold  be  done  after  school  hours,  on  Saturdays,  and 
during  vacation.  During  school  hours  garden  teachers  should  give  class 
instruction  in  elementary  science,  nature  study,  and,  if  required,  other  regular 
school  subjects. 

4.  GhUdren  should  be  urged  to  make  their  gardens  as  large  as  they  can 
cultivate  thoroughly. 

5.  The  products  of  the  garden  should  be  used,  first,  to  supply  the  homes  of 
the  children,  and  only  the  surplus  should  be  sold  or  canned. 

Visits  have  been  made  to  many  cities,  towns,  and  mill  villages  ia 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  most  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  wiUi  a  view  to  interesting  school  officers  and  civic  associaticms 
in  this  subject  Reports  show  that  more  than  100  superintendents 
have  adopted  the  plan  and  that  35  have  already  put  it  into  operation 
in  one  or  more  schools.    Owing  to  the  lack  of  trained  teachers  for 
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this  work,  the  three  members  of  this  divifflon  were  detailed  to  teach 
in  the  summer  schools  of  Cornell  University,  Teachers  College  of 
Columbia  University,  and  (xeorge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
which  institutions  provided  courses  for  the  training  of  garden 
teachers. 

Negro  education. — ^The  work  of  this  division  has  included  two  dis- 
tinct lines  of  activity:  First,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  private 
and  higher  schools  for  negroes;  second,  constructive  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  work  of  these  schools.  The  field  work  whidi  entailed  from 
one  to  four  visits  to  575  institutions  was  completed  in  June,  1915. 
Systems  of  accounting  have  been  proposed  for  several  schools  and 
schools  have  been  urged  to  inaugurate  regular  dormitory  inspection. 

Civic  education. — ^The  specialist  in  civic  education  has  cooperated 
with  representatives  of  various  civic  and  educational  organizations 
in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  in  the  planning  and 
organization  of  systematic  civic  instruction.  In  Wilmington,  Del., 
the  specialist  in  civic  education  is  assisting  in  organizing  a  course 
in  civic  education  for  the  elementary  schools  and  in  reorganizing 
the  high-school  course  on  the  same  subject  He  prepared  a  bul- 
letin on  civic  education  in  the  elementary  schools  as  illustrated  in 
Indianapolis  and  has  cooperated  in  the  preparation  of  a  manual  on 
the  teaching  of  community  civics  which  has  been  published  as  a  bul- 
letin of  the  bureau. 

Education  of  vnynUgrants. — ^The  division  of  education  of  immi- 
grants was  established  for  the  purpose  of  studying  problems  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  immigrants  and  their  preparation  for 
American  life  and  citizenship,  and  to  assist  in  making  more  ade- 
quate provisions  for  giving  to  immigrants  such  instruction  and  help 
as  will  enable  them  to  appreciate  American  ideals,  adjust  them- 
selves to  American  industrial  conditions,  understand  American  social 
and  governmental  institutions,  and  participate  intelligently  in  the 
democratic  life  of  the  country.  Investigations  have  been  made  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  to  ascertain  facilities  now  existing 
for  the  instruction  of  adult  immigrants  and  to  give  information  and 
advice  to  school  officers  and  educational  organizations  for  the  im- 
provement of  opportunities  for  the  education  of  immigrants.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  a  plan  has  been  de- 
vised whereby  the  names,  prospective  addresses,  and  nationalities  of 
immigrant  children  and  the  relationship  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  sent  are  forwarded  regularly  to  the  superintendents  of 
schools  in  the  cities  or  counties  to  which  immigrant  children  are 
destined.  Two  circulars  on  civic  education  of  immigrants  have  been 
issued. 

Kindergarten  education. — ^The  kindergarten  division  has  given 
much  attention  to  kindergarten  legislation ;  it  has  corresponded  with 
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the  superintendents  of  public  instruction  and  others  interested  in 
education  in  39  States  whose  legislatures  were  in  session  within  this 
fiscal  year.  In  several  of  these  States  bills  were  introduced  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  upon  the  petition  of 
parents.  A  law  embodying  this  feature  was  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Nevada,  and  North  Carolina  enacted  the  first  kindergarten 
law  of  that  State.  Largely  as  the  result  of  the  activity  of  one  of  the 
special  collaborators  of  this  division,  60  new  kindergartens  have 
been  established  in  California  within  the  year.  Manuscripts  for  bul- 
letins have  been  completed  on  the  following  subjects:  Comparison 
of  the  Montessori  method  and  the  kindergarten ;  opinions  as  to  the 
value  of  the  kindergarten  in  children's  homes,  orphanages,  and 
similar  institutions;  adjustment  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
elementary  schools;  survey  of  kindergarten  training  schools.  Bead- 
ing courses  for  kindergarten  teachers,  kindergarten  supervisors,  and 
mothers  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

Home  education. — ^This  division  distributed  more,  than  12,000 
pamphlets  on  the  care  and  early  education  of  children  and  kindred 
subjects  and  26,568  copies  of  home  reading  courses,  and  has  prepared 
a  selected  list  of  1,000  books  for  children's  reading. 

Library. — ^The  library  received  during  the  year  1,740  volumes, 
8,000  nmnbers  of  serial  publications,  and  8,081  nmnbers  of  periodi- 
cals. It  compiled  200  bibliographies  on  special  topics  and  10  num- 
bers of  the  monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications. 
Loans  from  the  library  to  institutions  and  individuals  outside  of  the 
office  amounted  to  2,741  volimies. 

Statistics. — ^The  statistical  division  collected  and  compiled  statis- 
tics of  city  school  systems  from  all  the  States  and  from  approxi- 
mately 21,000  educational  institutions. 

Editorial  division. — ^The  editorial  division  supervised  the  printing 
of  the  two  volumes  of  the  Annual  Beport  for  1914  and  48  bulletins. 
There  were  issued  also  168  miscellaneous  publications,  most  of  which 
were  in  multigraph  form. 

Alaska  school  service. — ^For  this  year  the  field  force  of  the  Alaska 
school  service  consisted  of  5  superintendents,  1  assistant  superin- 
tendent, 97  teachers,  7  physicians,  and  8  nurses.  Sixty-seven  schools 
were  maintained  with  an  enrollment  of  about  8,600.  Three  hospitals 
were  maintained  and  natives  were  cared  for  under  contract  by  five 
others.  To  improve  methods  of  preserving  fish  and  berries  for  win- 
ter  use,  steam  home  canning  outfits  for  use  in  preserving  fish  and 
meats  as  well  as  berries  and  vegetables  were  sent  to  three  of  the 
largest  villages  during  the  summer  of  1914.  The  income  of  the 
village  of  Atka  has  increased  150  per  cent  because  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cooperative  store  owned  by  the  natives  and  maintained 
by  them  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  of  the  United  States 
public  school.    The  cooperative  stores  at  Hydaburg,  Klawock,  Eluk« 
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wan,  and  on  St  Lawrence  Island  have  also  been  successful.  Addi- 
tional reservations  for  natives  were  made  by  Executive  order  on  the 
Kobuk  Biver  in  Arctic  Alaska  and  on  Cook  Inlet  A  code  of  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  colony  on  Annette  Island  was  put 
into  effect  January  28,  1915.  Under  these  regulations  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Annette  Island  Reservation  is  vested  in  an  elective 
council  of  12  members  with  power  to  pass  such  ordinances  for  the 
local  government  of  the  reservation  as  are  not  in  conflict  with  the 
Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  or  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Alaska  reindeer  service. — On  June  30,  1914,  there  were  in  Alaska 
57,872  reindeer  distributed  among  65  herds.  The  increase  for  the 
year  was  22  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  nearly  6,000  rein- 
deer were  killed  for  their  meat  and  hides. 

Comrmssioner. — ^The  commissioner  has  continued  his  policy  of 
attending  meetings  of  more  important  national,  sectional.  State,  and 
local  associations  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  education,  and  in 
visiting  and  inspecting  schools  of  all  kinds  and  grades.  In  doing 
this  he  has  traveled  approximately  70,000  miles,  visited  27  States, 
and  made  more  than  200  addresses.  Within  the  year  he  has  called 
nine  special  conferences,  six  of  which  he  attended  and  directed. 

Recorwmendations. — ^The  following  recommendations  are  sub- 
mitted by  the  conmiissioner :  An  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  chief 
clerk,  editor,  and  statistician;  the  removal  of  the  limit  on  the  amount 
of  salaries  which  may  be  paid  from  the  lump-sum  appropriation  for 
rural  and  industrial  education;  provision  for  an  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  education  and  an  assistant  editor;  more  adequate  provision 
for  the  investigation  and  promotion  of  rural  education,  industrial 
education,  and  school  hygiene,  and  school  and  home  gardening ;  pro- 
vision for  the  study  and  promotion  of  concrete  education  in  city 
schools,  investigation  and  promotion  of  education  of  exceptional 
children,  investigation  and  promotion  of  secondary  education,  in- 
vestigation and  promotion  of  commercial  education,  and  investiga- 
tion and  promotion  of  education  in  civics  and  citizenship.  An  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  for  traveling  expenses  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  commissioner  and  his  assistants  to  enable  them  to  give 
more  direct  and  more  efficient  help  to  school  officers  and  teachers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  There  should  be  an  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  education  of  natives  of  Alaska  and  for  medical  relief 
of  natives  of  Alaska. 

GEOLOGICAL  SXTBVEY. 

Scope  of  the  Swrvey^s  work. — ^The  scientific  work  of  the  (Geological 
Survey  was  continued  along  lines  similar  to  those  followed  in  pre- 
vious years,  and  the  usual  number  of  contributions  have  been  made 
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to  the  knowledge  of  geology  and  related  subjects.  The  appropria- 
tions for  the  work  of  the  Survey  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  aggregated 
$1,620,620.  The  great  demand  for  mineral  investigations  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  was,  in  part,  relieved  by  an  increased  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  for  geologic  surveys.  This  permitted  largely 
increased  activity  in  work  on  the  public  lands  and  to  an  appreciable 
extent  met  the  demand  for  the  investigation  of  oil  and  other  mineral 
resources  in  the  States  containmg  no  public  lands.  The  appropria- 
tion for  water-resources  work,  however,  remained  inadequate,  being, 
in  fact,  $50,000  less  than  it  was  eight  years  ago,  whereas  a  large 
portion  of  the  land-classification  work  depends  on  this  appropriation. 
The  roll  of  Survey  members  holding  Secretary's  appointments  num- 
bered at  the  close  of  the  year  909,  an  increase  of  18. 

Geologic  surveys. — ^Investigations  were  continued  in  47  States  by 
a  force  of  164  geologists,  and  70.3  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  was 
spent  in  the  public-land  States.  Detailed  geologic  surveys  covered 
20,292  square  miles  and  reconnaissance  geologic  surveys  47,365  square 
miles,  a  total  of  67,647  square  miles.  Systematic  detailed  surveys 
of  mining  districts  were  carried  on  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Minnesota, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  Utah ;  reconnaissance 
studies  of  mining  districts  were  made  in  Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Kentucky,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oregon,  Tennessee,  Utah,  and  Wyoming;  and  general  and  de- 
tailed geologic  and  paleontologic  work  was  continued  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  A  large  amount  of  the  geologic  work  was  done  in  the 
coal  and  oil  fields,  especially  in  the  public-land  States,  and  the  search 
for  commercial  deposits  of  potash  and  nitrates  was  continued.  Co- 
operative work  was  carried  on  with  the  geological  surveys  of  17 
States,  as  well  as  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Office  of  Public  Roads,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Forest  Service,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Lighthouse  Service,  War  Department,  Navy  De- 
partment, Carnegie  (xeophysical  Laboratory,  and  marine  biologic 
station  at  Dry  Tortugas. 

Surveys  in  Alaska. — ^The  early  date  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
continuance  of  the  investigation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska — 
April  6,  1914 — ^made  possible  an  early  start  for  the  field,  which 
was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  two  previous  years,  when  the  delay 
in  granting  funds  until  summer  hampered  the  field  work  and  in- 
creased its  cost  Ten  parties  were  engaged  in  surveys  and  investi- 
gati<ms,  the  work  resulting  in  1,000  square  miles  of  exploratory 
geologic  surveys,  7,700  square  miles  of  reconnaissance  geologic  sur- 
veys, 326  square  miles  of  detailed  geologic  surveys,  600  square  miles 
of  exploratory  topographic  surveys,  10,300  square  miles  of  recon- 
naissance topographic  surveys,  and  10  square  miles  of  detailed  tope- 
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graphic  surveys.  Considerable  work  was  done  by  the  geologists  in 
investigating  special  field  problems  in  the  important  mining  districts. 

Statistics  of  mineral  products. — ^Work  was  continued  on  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  for  the 
calendar  years  1918  and  1914.  In  the  collection  of  mineral  statistics 
the  Survey  cooperated  with  the  State  geologists  of  16  States  and  con- 
ducted correspondence  with  90,000  producera  The  practice  in  mak- 
ing the  Mineral  Resources  report  a  treatise  on  the  sources  of  mineral 
production  of  the  United  States  was  continued.  The  report  is  still, 
however,  an  annual  inventory  of  the  Nation^s  mineral  resources. 
The  separate  reports  on  each  principal  mineral  product  are,  as  soon 
as  the  figures  become  available,  printed  as  advance  chapters  of  the 
volume  and  widely  distributed.  On  June  30,  1915,  20  chapters  of 
the  volume  for  1914  had  been  published  or  were  in  press.  About 
January  1  preliminary  estimates  of  the  production  of  the  principal 
minerals  in  1914  were  given  to  the  newspapers.  The  widespread 
demand  created  by  the  European  war  for  information  concerning 
American  mineral  products  was  met  by  the  immediate  preparation 
of  statements  for  tiie  press  and  the  prompt  issue  in  September  of 
Bulletin  699,  "  Our  mineral  reserves."  This  resulted  in  a  heavy  and 
sustained  correspondence  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer, 
the  Survey  acting  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  on  all  mineral 
resources. 

Topographic  surveys. — ^New  areas  amounting  to  20,508  square 
miles  were  topographically  mapped,  making  the  total  area  surveyed 
to  date  in  the  United  States  1,218,290  square  nules,  or  40.2  per  cent 
of  the  entire  country.  Areas  aggregating  3,048  square  miles  were 
resurveyed,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  23,556  square  miles.  In 
addition  19  square  miles  was  surveyed  in  Hawaii  and  10,910  square 
miles  in  Alaska.  This  work  was  carried  on  in  30  States,  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii,  and  20  of  these  States  and  Hawaii  cooperated  with  the 
Federal  Survey.  The  technical  field  force  numbered  151,  and  in 
addition  37  technical  field  assistants  were  employed  during  the  field 
season.  The  average  cost  per  square  mile  was  $22.  About  60  per 
cent  of  the  appropriation  was  expended  in  the  public-land  States. 

Water  resources. — ^The  present  appropriation  of  $160,000  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  pressing  demands  upon  the  Survey  for  the 
investigations  of  stream  flow  and  underground  waters.  During  the 
year  1,850  gaging  stations  for  measuring  the  discharge  of  streams 
were  maintained  in  41  States  and  in  Hawaii.  The  technical  force 
numbered  76.  Twenty-five  States  and  Hawaii  cooperated  in  this  work, 
and  the  Beclamation  Service,  Indian  Office,  Army  Engineers,  and 
Public  Health  Service  also  cooperated  largely  in  the  study  of  the  flow 
of  particular  rivers.  Investigations  of  underground  waters  have  been 
conducted  in  12  States.    Investigations  of  the  present  and  probable 
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future  use  of  both  surface  and  underground  waters  have  been  made 
m  connection  with  the  classifications  of  public  lands,  with  special 
reference  to  their  use  for  power  under  (Jovemment  permit  or  for 
agriculture  under  the  enlarged-homestead,  desert-land,  or  Carey 
acts.  About  64  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  was  spent  in  the 
public-land  States,  largely  in  stream  gaging. 

Land  classification. — No  coal  lands  were  withdrawn  during  the 
year,  but  2,368,646  acres  were  restored,  of  which  292,695  acres  were 
appraised  and  made  available  for  purchase  as  coal  lands,  leaving  out- 
standing withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  year  48,244,274  acres.  There 
was  a  decrease  of  113,088  acres  in  the  area  of  coal  land  to  which 
values  had  been  given,  owing  to  a  reclassification  as  noncoal  land  of 
certain  areas  heretofore  classified  as  coal  land  and  appraised.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  a  total  of  19,489,771  acres  had  been  valued,  at  an 
average  price  of  $40.60  an  acre. 

During  the  year  197,073  acres  of  oil  land  were  withdrawn  and 
180,818  acres  of  nonoil  land  were  eliminated  from  withdrawals, 
leaving  the  net  area  included  in  oil  withdrawals  4,774,418  acres. 

The  phosphate  classifications  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  278,221 
acres  and  the  restoration  as  nonphosphate  land  of  454,894  acres, 
leaving  the  area  withdrawn  2,660,376  acres. 

During  the  year  119,224  acres  were  withdrawn  for  potash  explo- 
rations and  2,880  acres  were  eliminated  from  existing  withdrawals, 
leaving  the  withdrawn  area  342,018  acres.  Areas  containing  metal- 
liferous minerals  amounting  to  967,210  acres,  chiefly  in  Indian  reser- 
vations, were  classified.  Of  this  total  929,916  acres  were  classified 
as  nonmineral  and  37,294  acres  as  mineral  land.  The  new  with- 
drawals of  land  valuable  for  power  sites  amounted  to  292^34  acres 
and  the  restorations  to  55,646  acres,  leaving  the  area  withdrawn 
2,228,105  acres.  The  areas  withdrawn  for  public-water  reserves  dur- 
ing the  year  amounted  to  19,257  acres  and  the  restorations  to  866 
acres ;  the  total  area  withdrawn  is  182,653  acres. 

During  the  year  17,485,259  acres  in  14  States  were  classified  as  non- 
irrigable  and  were  so  designated  under  the  enlarged-homestead  acts. 
The  total  area  thus  designated  to  date  amounts  to  285,596,180  acres. 
During  the  year  there  was  a  total  classification  of  about  23,000,000  acres. 
The  total  areas  withdrawn  during  the  year  for  all  purposes  were  over 
900,000  acres  and  the  total  restorations  were  over  8,000,000  acres. 

Publications. — ^The  number  of  books  distributed  during  the  year 
was  596,649,  and  the  number  of  topographic  maps  and  geologic  f  olioB 
510,637,  a  total  of  1,107,286.  Of  these  342,404  maps  were  sold.  The 
amount  of  money  received  and  turned  into  the  Treasury  from  the 
sale  of  publications  was  $27,711.12.  During  the  year  187  reports 
were  published  and  16  were  reprinted,  3  geologic  folios  were  pub- 
lished and  3  reprinted,  90  new  topographic  atlas  sheets  were  en- 
graved and  printed  and  98  were  reprinted,  and  46  other  maps  were 
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issued,  a  total  of  443  publications,  including  reprints,  with  total  edi- 
tions aggregating  1,424,969.  A  large  amount  of  additional  work  was 
done  by  the  engraving  division  under  contract  for  other  departments 
through  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

RECLAMATION  SEBVICE. 

The  Government's  reclamation  projects  in  the  aggregate  now  ex- 
ceed in  cultivated  area  and  annual  crop  returns  some  of  the  smaller 
States.  In  1914  the  projects  irrigated  761,271  acres,  of  which  703,424 
acres  yielded  crops  valued  at  $16,475,517,  or  an  average  of  ^.50 
per  acre.  At  the  same  time  the  Reclamation  Service  was  prepared 
to  supply  1,240,875  acres;  that  is,  the  works  were  completed  and 
water  ready  for  nearly  500,000  acres  that  were  not  in  use.  This 
area  consists  of  private  and  State  holdings,  imentered  public  lands, 
and  imirrigated  portions  of  the  producing  farms. 

It  is  important  to  bring  these  idle  lands  into  use  to  play  their  part 
in  the  social  and  commercial  upbuilding  of  the  projects.  Unde- 
veloped they  delay  the  repayments  to  the  reclamation  fund  and  in 
some  cases  constitute  a  positive  menace  to  adjoining  farms  by  har- 
boring animal  and  weed  pests. 

Irrigation  and  crop  results  on  Oovemment  reclamation  projects  1914} 
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81.48 
26.99 
26.30 


17.80 
17.80 


16.91 
16.65 
26.63 
16.00 
16.25 
17.20 
14.96 
« 11.23 
22.16 
18.81 
42.51 
34.87 
29.41 
14.22 
12.56 
82.88 

58.02 
29.60 
16.01 


23.60 


1  Data  are  for  calendar  year  (irrifstkm  season),  except  on  Salt  River  proJeot,Arisona,data  are  for  oorra- 
sponding  agrioultoral  year,  October,  1911,  to  September,  1914. 

*  Area  Reclamation  Service  was  prsparsd  feo  supply  water. 

•  Fkores  for  lisrms  not  reported,  except  irrigatea  acreage,  <>^ii>u^  ^^^'^  flgores  for  reported  tanoM. 

<  818.22  excluding  19,000  acres  native  posture  land  at  81^  per  acre  and  4,906  acres  otherwise  not  in  f^U 
production. 
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To  the  settler  it  is  particularly  important  to  develop  his  entire 
farm.  His  water  charges  are  based  on  the  total  irrigable  area,  not 
only  the  part  actually  watered.  His  chances  of  making  these  pay- 
ments and  meeting  the  overhead  expense  of  his  farm  operations  out 
of  his  receipts  for  crops  and  live  stock  are  materially  improved  when 
he  has  brought  his  whole  farm  into  production.  In  1914  the  water 
users  irrigated  760,000  acres,  but  the  irrigable  areas  of  their  farms 
totaled  very  close  to  1,000,000  acres.  Thus  the  total  crop  value, 
while  enormous  in  the  sum  and  averaging  $23.50  per  acre  cropped, 
drops  to  $16.50  per  acre  irrigable;  that  is,  for  each  acre  of  these 
farms  liable  to  charges. 

The  measures  adopted  to  encourage  the  development  of  idle  project 
lands  include  the  policy  of  pushing  the  projects  to  completion  and 
formal  opening  as  rapidly  as  funds  permit,  the  assessment  of  a 
minimum  operation  charge  per  acre  whether  the  land  is  irrigated 
or  not,  provision  for  enforced  subdivision  of  large  private  holdings, 
and  easier  terms  of  payment  so  as  to  permit  the  settlers  to  employ 
their  resources  in  building  up  their  farms. 

An  important  change  in  the  reclamation  law  was  made  early  in 
the  past  fiscal  year  by  the  enactment  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
reclamation  extension  act.  This  law  is  designed  to  mitigate  the 
adverse  conditions  affecting  many  of  the  settlers  on  the  Government 
projects. 

The  original  reclamation  act  required  the  settlers  to  repay  the  cost 
of  construction  in  10  years.  When  that  act  was  drawn  it  was  thought 
it  would  render  the  payments  small  enough  so  that  the  water  users 
might  meet  them  from  their  farm  revenues.  Experience  proved  this 
to  be  overoptimistic.  The  law  provided  no  control  over  the  settle- 
ment of  the  project  lailds.  Any  citizen  with  a  homestead  right  could 
enter  a  farm.  Many  came  to  the  projects  without  sufficient  funds 
to  weather  the  unproductive  period  in  developing  irrigated  land. 
In  some  cases  the  settlers  came  long  before  the  works  were  completed, 
and  exhausted  their  resources  in  living  expenses  before  water  was 
ready.  Still  others  paid  high  prices  for  private  lands  under  the 
projects,  burdening  themselves  with  heavy  interest  charges  on  de- 
ferred payments.  The  conditions  were  aggravated  by  an  increased 
cost  of  construction  in  most  cases  over  the  estimated  figures,  due 
mainly  to  the  general  rise  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  during 
the  time  when  most  of  the  construction  work  was  done. 

The  reclamation  extension  act  aims  to  alleviate  conditions  by  mak- 
ing the  farmers'  repayments  much  smaller  each  year,  extending  thena 
over  20  years  instead  of  10,  and  graduating  them  so  as  to  make  the 
charges  during  the  first  few  years  less  than  the  average.  It  is  too 
early  to  determine  the  full  effect  of  this  important  change  in  the 
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law,  but  it  has  given  immediate  relief  to  many  of  the  settlers  and 
renewed  hope  of  permanent  success. 

The  policy  has  been  continued  of  making  every  possible  effort  to 
maintain  cordial  relations  and  a  cooperative  spirit  between  the  irri- 
gators and  the  department.  The  water  users,  individually  or  through 
their  associations,  have  been  freely  consulted  with  regard  to  plans 
before  proceeding  with  new  work. 

An  important  step  in  the  skme  direction  has  been  the  appointment 
of  boards,  chosen  equally  by  the  water  users  and  the  department,  to 
review  the  cost  of  all  past  work  with  a  view  to  making  any  proper 
readjustments  in  charging  these  costs  to  the  various  projects.  A 
central  board  reviews  the  reports  of  the  various  projects.  These 
reports  are  now  being  filed,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
results  as  yet.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  at  least  some  minor  adjust- 
ments will  be  found  proper,  and  it  is  believed  this  extensive  inquiry 
will  meet  the  statements  frequently  made  in  the  past  of  illegal  and 
gross  overcharges. 

The  construction  work  of  the  service  has  been  carried  on  vigorously 
during  the  year,  and  a  number  of  the  largest  projects  brought  nearly 
to  completicHi.  The  field  of  usefulness  has  been  broadened  by  work 
done  in  cooperation  with  numerous  States,  districts,  and  otiier  or- 
ganizations, thus  extending  the  capacity  of  the  available  funds. 

To  promote  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  field  work,  a  central 
office  has  been  established  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  charge  of  the  chief  of 
construction,  and  much  of  the  executive  and  fiscal  work  formerly 
scattered  over  the  various  projects  has  been  concentrated  there. 

The  following  table  gives  in  concise  form  many  of  the  items  which 
have  been  accomplished  to  June  30, 1915. 

Summary  of  construction  results.  Reclamation  Service. 


To  June  30, 
1916. 


ToJnnedO, 
1914. 


•cmpaoitj  ftTtUftbla aortfeet. 

OaiMlf ,  dttcbM,  tnd  diaint: 

CaiMlsoTernOaaooiidkfMtotpaeftT miles. 

CuialiaoitoSOOateond-toetoapaouy do... 

CaiiAlsMtoaoOaecoiHl-fMtoafMolty do... 

CtnfttoleoBdiaiiMaeoond-feetCftpecity do... 

Total  CftDAh do... 

Dttehes  and  open  dntns do... 

Ormnd  total,  canab,  ditches,  and  drains do . . . 


0,600,360 


6,460,610 


360 

010 

1,430 

0,371 


326 

638 

1,318 

6,836 


8,780 
833 


8.007 
648 


9,693 


8,666 


1,039,880 


34 

73 
103 
64S 


763 


1,037 


To  June  30, 1916. 

To  June  30, 1914. 

• 

Increase. 

Number. 

Length. 

Number. 

Length. 

Number. 

Length. 

Tiinnsli 

89 

FeeL 
133,300 

80 

FttL 
139,341 

3 

Fm, 

8,999 
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Summary  of  construction  results,  Reclamation  Service — Continued. 


Dams,  storage  and  diversion: 

Masonry 

Earth 

Rock  fill  and  crib 

Tbtal 


To  June  30, 
1015. 


Cu.fdi. 

0,231,100 
078,474 


13,302,085 


To  June  30, 
1014. 


1.346,004 

8,817,230 

704,781 


10,808,024 


C«.  ftf«. 
645,508 
413,873 
273,600 


1,333,161 


To  June  30, 1015. 


Length. 


Volnme. 


To  June  30, 1014. 


Length. 


Vohime. 


Length. 


Vohune. 


Dikes  and  leyees. 


Miki. 
00.6 


4,076,706 


MOea. 
85.4 


Cu.fdi. 
3,700,060 


MOtt. 
5.2 


Cu.fd*. 
286,816 


Canal  structures: 

Costing  over  82,000. 

8500  to  82.000 

1100  to  1500 

than  8100 


Tbtal. 


To  June  30, 1015. 


Concrete. 


730 
1,482 
6,006 
7,236 


16,134 


Wood. 


107 

833 

4,120 

44,154 


48,713 


Td  June  30, 1014. 


Concrete. 


645 
1,364 
5,078 
5,633 


13,500 


Wood. 


76 
306 

3,748 
87,087 


41,116 


Concrete, 


85 

318 

718 

1,604 


3,635 


Wood. 


83 

m 

881 
7,087 


7,507 


To  June  30, 1015. 


Number. 


Length. 


To  June  30, 1014. 


Number. 


Length. 


Number. 


Increase. 


Length. 


Bridges: 

Steel 

Combinatton. 

Wood 

Concrete 


TV)taI.... 

Culverts: 

Concrete. . . 

Metal 

Terracotta. 
Wood 


TV>taI. 


Concrete 

Metal 

Terracotta  (tile). 
Wood 


Tbtal.. 

Flumes: 
Concrete. 
Metal... 
Wood... 


Total. 


CanabUned: 
Concrete. 
Wood... 


85 

340 

4,013 

384 


Feet. 
5,433 
7,311 

85.022 
3,740 


84 

105 

3,386 

210 


FeeL 

5,337 

6,004 

70,603 

3,101 


1 
45 

627 
74 


Feet. 

08 

1,317 

15,810 

540 


4,622 


108,406 


3,875 


85,225 


747 


17,181 


1,373 

1,146 

567 

3,738 


61,113 
40,110 
30,053 
63,663 


1,130 
880 
306 

3,320 


51,105 
26,338 
16,191 
54,628 


153 
266 
261 

9W 


10,007 

13,781 

13,861 

8,005 


5.714 


103.046 


4,635 


148.383 


1,079 


44,084 


486,635 
103.541 
634.106 
360,676 


454,584 
153,638 
451.028 
192.036 


82,061 

80,008 

182,180 

08,MO 


1,574,060 


1,363,186 


333,774 


33 

407 

1,461 


4,180 
113.533 
885,834 


20 

207 

1,264 


3.133 

00.136 

338,375 


4 

110 
107 


1,006 
33,407 


1,001 


453.046 


1,500 


431,634 


311 


30,40 


.do. 


J/Utt. 

140.5 
3.0 


Jflkt. 
86.4 
L7 


MOm. 
54.1 

1.3 


Buildings: 

Offlecs 

Residences 

Power  plants 

Pum|>iiig  stations 

Bams,  storehouses,  etc. 


75 

520 

10 

64 

300 


74 

483 

13 

63 

385 


1 

87 
6 
1 
5 


Tbtal 

Wells,  number  and  depth . 


1,068 
367 


38.337 


1.018 
361 


28.717 


50 
6 
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unnoticed,  and  the  bureau  has  demonstrated  that  this  loss  may  be 
minimized  and  the  yield  of  oil  fields  greatly  increased  by  practicable 
methods  of  drilling  and  casing,  especially  by  the  use  of  mud  fluid 
in  drilling.  Other  investigations  have  developed  practicable  meth- 
ods of  controlling  wells  of  high  gas  pressure  and  have  indicated  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  to  prevent  fires  at  wells  and  storage  tanks. 

Increased  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  petroleum  is  assured  by 
the  Rittman  processes  devised  by  a  chemical  engineer  of  the  bureau. 
One  of  these  processes  will  enable  refiners  to  increase  the  output  of 
gasoline  from  crude  petroleum  200  per  cent  or  more,  as  compared 
with  old  methods,  and  thus  assure  lower  prices  for  gasoline  as  com- 
pared with  prices  for  crude  oil,  and  prevent  monopolization  of  the  pro- 
duction of  gasoline,  the  patent  rights  being  dedicated  to  the  public. 
Another  process  for  the  manufacture  of  benzol  and  toluol,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  synthetic  dyes 'and  high  explosives,  is  now  in 
successful  operation  on  a  conmierdal  scale.  The  patent  right  and 
all  patentable  processes  and  ideas  developed  in  connection  with  ex- 
perimental work  on  it  have  been  dedicated  to  the  public.  Hereto- 
fore benzol  and  toluol  have  been  obtained  chiefly  from  gas  works  or 
by-product  coke  ovens,  and  the  invention  opens  up  an  entirely  new 
source  of  supply  and  is  of  immense  prospective  importance  to  the 
chemical  industries  of  the  country. 

Benefits  frorr^  metallurgical  investigations. — ^Metallurgical  work 
by  the  bureau  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  smelter- 
smoke  problem.  The  bureau  has  cooperated  with  the  Selby  and 
Anaconda  smelter  commissions,  and  the  report  of  the  Selby  Smelter 
Commission  is  about  to  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau.  The 
work  of  this  commission  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  its  meth- 
ods of  procedure  are  being  followed  in  other  investigations  of  com* 
plaints  of  damage  from  smelter  smoke  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  A  process  devised  by  Dr.  Cottrell,  chief  chemist  of  the 
bureau,  has  proved  successful  in*  precipitating  injurious  fumes  in 
smelter  smoke,  and  investigations  in  progress  are  showing  how 
damage  to  vegetation  from  smelter  smoke  may  be  greatly  lessened. 
The  bureau  is  giving  especial  attention  to  the  study  of  processes  tor 
removing  sulphur  from  smelter  gases. 

Investigations  of  methods  of  treating  low-grade  and  complex  non- 
ferrous  ores  are  showing  what  methods  are  needed  or  what  changes 
in  old  methods  should  be  made  in  order  to  treat  millions  of  tons  of 
low-grade  ore  in  the  Western  States  that  now  lie  unworked  because 
profitable  processes  for  saving  the  contained  metals  have  not  been 
perfected. 

A  study  of  accident  prevention  at  blast  furnaces  and  steel  plants 
has  already  shown  what  are  the  conmion  hazards  to  which  workmen 
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at  such  plants  are  exposed  and  how  accidents  may  be  greatly  les- 
sened. Statistics  of  accidents,  by  causes,  at  stamp  mills,  cyanide 
plants,  and  metallurgical  works  other  than  iron  and  steel  mills  have 
been  compiled  and  published.  These  figures  supplement  those  on 
accidents  at  coal  mines,  metal  mines,  quarries,  and  coke  ovens,  and 
are  the  first  detailed  statistics  on  accid^its  at  metallurgical  plants 
that  have  been  prepared  in  this  country. 

Improvement  of  miming  laws  and  regtUations. — ^In  its  efforts  to 
aid  the  enactment  of  State  laws  to  increase  safety  and  efficiency  in 
mining  and  the  mineral  industry,  the  bureau  has  published  digests 
of  court  decisions  bearing  on  laws  relating  to  mining,  and  is  now 
publishing,  with  annotations  giving  all  important  court  decisions, 
the  Federal  statutes  that  relate  to  mining. 

SoTne  urgent  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. — ^At  no  time  since  the 
bureau  was  established  has  it  had  funds  and  facilities  adequate  to 
meet  the  many  legitimate  demands  made  on  it  for  investigations  re- 
lating to  greater  safety  and  efficiency  in  the  mineral  industries.  Not 
only  have  the  nimiber  and  urgency  of  these  demands  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  ability  to  meet  them,  but  the  lack  of  necessary 
equipment  has  at  times  embarrassed  the  bureau  in  its  efforts  to  save 
the  lives  of  miners.  To  meet  these  urgent  needs  facilities  should  be 
provided  as  soon  as  practicable. 

An  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1915  (40  Stat,  959),  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  maintain  in  the 
important  mining  regions  of  the  United  States,  under  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  its  organic  act, 
10  mining  experiment  stations  and  7  mine  safety  stations,  the 
latter  movable  or  stationary,  in  addition  to  those  already  established. 
These  stations  are  to  make  investigations  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion with  a  view  to  improving  conditions  in  the  mineral  industries, 
safeguarding  the  lives  of  workers,  and  preventing  imnecessary  waste 
of  resources.  The  act  provides  that  not  more  than  three  of  the  min- 
ing experiment  stations  and  not  more  than  three  of  the  mine  safety 
stations  shall  be  established  in  any  one  year. 

Under  this  law  three  mining  experiment  stations  can  and  should 
be  established  during  the  current  year,  each  in  an  important  mining 
center  where  investigations  will  increase  the  yield  of  metals  now  be- 
ing mined  or  will  result  in  the  mining  of  deposits  now  unworked. 
It  is  proposed  that  each  station  shall  investigate  the  problems  that 
particularly  concern  the  development  and  utilization  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  region  in  which  the  station  is  situated,  and  it  is  expected 
that  each  State  in  which  a  station  is  situated  will  cooperate  in  the 
study  of  mining  problems  that  are  local  or  concern  that  State  by 
supplementing  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress.    The  wording 
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unnoticed,  and  the  bureau  has  demonstrated  that  this  loss  may  be 
minimized  and  the  yield  of  oil  fields  greatly  increased  by  practicable 
methods  of  drilling  and  casing,  especially  by  the  use  of  mud  fluid 
in  drilling.  Other  investigations  have  developed  practicable  meth- 
ods of  controlling  wells  of  high  gas  pressure  and  have  indicated  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  to  prevent  fires  at  wells  and  storage  tanks. 

Increased  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  petroleum  is  assured  by 
the  Bittman  processes  devised  by  a  chemical  engineer  of  the  bureau. 
One  of  these  processes  will  enable  refiners  to  increase  the  output  of 
gasoline  from  crude  petroleum  200  per  cent  or  more,  as  compared 
with  old  methods,  and  thus  assure  lower  prices  for  gasoline  as  com- 
pared with  prices  for  crude  oil,  and  prevent  monopolization  of  the  pro- 
duction of  gasoline,  the  patent  rights  being  dedicated  to  the  public. 
Another  process  for  the  manufacture  of  benzol  and  toluol,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  synthetic  dyes 'and  high  explosives,  is  now  in 
successful  operation  on  a  conmierdal  scale.  The  patent  right  and 
all  patentable  processes  and  ideas  developed  in  connection  with  ex- 
perimental work  on  it  have  been  dedicated  to  the  public.  Hereto- 
fore benzol  and  toluol  have  been  obtained  chiefly  from  gas  works  or 
by-product  coke  ovens,  and  the  invention  opens  up  an  entirely  new 
source  of  supply  and  is  of  immense  prospective  importance  to  the 
chemical  industries  of  the  country. 

Benefits  from  metcUurgical  investigations. — ^Metallurgical  work 
by  the  bureau  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  smelter- 
smoke  problem.  The  bureau  has  cooperated  with  the  Selby  and 
Anaconda  smelter  commissions,  and  the  report  of  the  Selby  Smelter 
Commission  is  about  to  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau.  The 
work  of  this  commission  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  its  meth- 
ods of  procedure  are  being  followed  in  other  investigations  of  com- 
plaints of  damage  from  smelter  smoke  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  A  process  devised  by  Dr.  Cottrell,  chief  chemist  of  the 
bureau,  has  proved  successful  in*  precipitating  injurious  fumes  in 
smelter  smoke,  and  investigations  in  progress  are  showing  how 
damage  to  vegetation  from  smelter  smoke  may  be  greatly  lessened. 
The  bureau  is  giving  esi>ecial  attention  to  the  study  of  processes  for 
removing  sulphur  from  smelter  gases. 

Investigations  of  methods  of  treating  low-grade  and  complex  non- 
ferrous  ores  are  showing  what  methods  are  needed  or  what  changes 
in  old  methods  should  be  made  in  order  to  treat  millions  of  tons  of 
low-grade  ore  in  the  Western  States  that  now  lie  unworked  because 
profitable  processes  for  saving  the  contained  metals  have  not  been 
perfected. 

A  study  of  accident  prevention  at  blast  furnaces  and  steel  plants 
has  already  shown  what  are  the  conmion  hazards  to  which  workmen 
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at  such  plants  are  exposed  and  how  accidents  may  be  greatly  les- 
sened. Statistics  of  accidents,  by  causes,  at  stamp  mills,  cyanide 
plants,  and  metallurgical  works  other  than  iron  and  steel  mills  have 
been  compiled  and  published.  These  figures  supplement  those  on 
accidents  at  coal  mines,  metal  mines,  quarries,  and  coke  ovens,  and 
are  the  first  detailed  statistics  on  accid^its  at  metallurgical  plants 
that  have  been  prepared  in  this  coimtry. 

Improvement  of  miming  laws  and  regvloMons. — ^In  its  efforts  to 
aid  the  enactment  of  State  laws  to  increase  safety  and  efficiency  in 
mining  and  the  mineral  industry,  the  bureau  has  published  digests 
of  court  decisions  bearing  on  laws  relating  to  mining,  and  is  now 
publishing,  with  annotations  giving  all  important  court  decisions, 
the  Federal  statutes  that  relate  to  mining. 

Some  urgent  needs  of  the  Bwreau  of  Mines. — ^At  no  time  since  the 
bureau  was  established  has  it  had  funds  and  facilities  adequate  to 
meet  the  many  legitimate  demands  made  on  it  for  investigations  re- 
lating to  greater  safety  and  efficiency  in  the  mineral  industries.  Not 
only  have  the  number  and  urgency  of  these  demands  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  ability  to  meet  them,  but  the  lack  of  necessary 
equipment  has  at  times  embarrassed  the  bureau  in  its  efforts  to  save 
the  lives  of  miners.  To  meet  these  urgent  needs  facilities  should  be 
provided  as  soon  as  practicable. 

An  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1915  (40  Stat.,  959),  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  maintain  in  the 
important  mining  regions  of  the  United  States,  under  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  its  organic  act, 
10  mining  experiment  stations  and  7  mine  safety  stations,  the 
latter  movable  or  stationary,  in  addition  to  those  already  established. 
These  stations  are  to  make  investigations  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion with  a  view  to  improving  conditions  in  the  mineral  industries, 
safeguarding  the  lives  of  workers,  and  preventing  imnecessary  waste 
of  resources.  The  act  provides  that  not  more  than  three  of  the  min- 
ing experiment  stations  and  not  more  than  three  of  the  mine  safety 
stations  shall  be  established  in  any  one  year. 

Under  this  law  three  mining  experiment  stations  can  and  should 
be  established  during  the  current  year,  each  in  an  important  mining 
center  where  investigations  will  increase  the  yield  of  metals  now  be- 
ing mined  or  will  result  in  the  mining  of  deposits  now  unworked. 
It  is  proposed  that  each  station  shall  investigate  the  problems  that 
particularly  concern  the  development  and  utilization  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  region  in  which  the  station  is  situated,  and  it  is  expected 
that  each  State  in  which  a  station  is  situated  will  cooperate  in  the 
study  of  mining  problems  that  are  local  or  concern  that  State  by 
supplementing  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress.    The  wording 
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of  the  act  will  prevent  duplication  of  work  at  different  stations  and 
will  coordinate  all  investigations  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  public. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  should  receive  the  special  attention  of 
these  stations  are  improvements  of  metal-mining  methods,  to  insure 
larger  recovery  of  ore  and  better  safety  and  health  conditions  for 
miners;  investigations  of  metallurgical  processes  for  the  treatment 
of  ores,  with  the  object  of  eliminating  losses  that  now  amount  to 
millions  of  dollars  annually;  and  investigations  of  methods  or 
processes  whereby  mineral  deposits  now  unworked  can  be  made 
sources  of  national  wealth. 

Each  of  the  three  new  mine  safety  stations  is  to  have  headquarters 
in  a  region  where  facilities  are  now  lacking  for  rendering  prompt 
and  effective  aid  at  times  of  mine  disasters  or  for  conducting  demon- 
strations and  training  in  first-aid  and  rescue  methods,  such  as  have 
already  reduced  the  loss  of  property  in  mine  disasters,  lessened  the 
sufferings  and  the  period  of  disability  of  victims  of  accidents,  and 
saved  men  entombed  by  mine  disasters. 

The  per  capita  value  of  the  yearly  contribution  of  each  worker  in 
the  mining  and  mineral  industries  is  much  greater  than  that  of  each 
worker  in  the  agricultural  industries,  including  forestry ;  so  also  is  the 
contribution  of  the  mineral  industries  to  the  freight  tonnage  of  the 
country  as  compared  with  that  of  agriculture.  But  enormous  quan- 
tities of  low-grade  ore  lie  unworked  because  of  the  lack  of  profitable 
methods  of  obtaining  the  contained  metals,  and  the  losses  and  wastes 
in  the  development  and  utilization  of  the  country's  mineral  resources 
are  estimated  to  exceed  $1,000,000  a  day.  Improved  methods  of  min^ 
ing,  treating,  and  utilizing  our  mineral  resources  are  essential  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  regions  in  which  these  resources  lie,  to  the  increase 
of  our  national  wealth,  and  to  our  industrial  independence  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  the  coal  mines  of  this  country  last  year  there  were  748,000  per- 
sons employed,  of  whom  2,785  were  killed  and  128,000  were  injured. 
In  the  metal  mines  193,000  persons  were  employed,  of  whom  683 
were  killed  and  32,970  were  injured.  The  total  number  of  persons 
employed  in  all  the  metallurgical  plants,  including  iron  and  steel 
works,  is  unknown,  but  in  stamp  mills,  cyanide  plants,  smelters  other 
than  iron  blast  furnaces,  35,550  persons  were  employed,  of  whom 
6,270  were  injured.  In  the  mineral  industry  as  a  whole  it  is  probable 
that  during  the  year  more  than  4,000  persons  were  killed  and  200,000 
were  injured.  These  figures  show  the  need  of  continuing  and  extend- 
ing the  work  for  greater  safety  that  the  bureau  has  been  carrying 
on,  for  as  yet  the  bureau  has  been  able  to  reach  directly,  through  the 
education^  work  conducted  from  its  stations  and  cars,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  all  the  2,300,000  workers  in  the  mineral  industries  of 
the  United  States. 
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TEBBITOBIES. 

Since  the  transfer  under  Executive  order  of  July  15, 1909,  of  the 
supervision  of  affairs  in  Porto  Bico  to  the  Insular  Bureau  of  the 
War  Department  the  former  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
have  been  admitted  as  States,  and  there  now  remains  under  this 
department  the  supervision  of  but  two  Territories — ^Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

ALASKA. 

OenercH  conditions, — ^The  report  of  the  governor  shows  that  during 
fhe  fiscal  year  Alaska  has  made  substantial  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  natural  resources.  There  was  greatly  increased  mining 
activity  in  the  southeastern  and  southwestern  sections,  and  increased 
attention  was  given  to  agriculture  in  different  districts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. Conspicuous  features  of  the  mining  progress  made  in  Alaska 
were  the  continued  development  on  a  large  scale  of  lode  mines  in  the 
southeastern  division,  where  there  are  now  a  number  of  the  largest 
producing  gold  mines  in  the  United  States,  and  the  heavy  increase 
in  the  production  of  copper,  due  to  the  sharp  advance  in  the  price 
of  that  metal  during  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  As  a  result  all 
the  copper  mines  of  the  Territory  have  resumed  work,  and  there 
is  a  steady  shipment  of  ores  to  the  States  for  treatment.  There  are 
no  smelters  for  refractory  ores  in  Alaska  and  these  are  shipped  else- 
where for  treatment.  During  the  present  year  some  of  the  high- 
grade  copper  ores  have  been  shipped  to  as  far  distant  points  as 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  With  the  opening  of  the  coal  mines  it  may 
be  expected  that  smelters  will  be  built  in  Alaska,  as  excellent  coking 
coal  is  found  in  the  coal  fields  of  the  Matanuska  and  Bering  Bivers. 

Greneral  business,  mining,  fishing,  conmiercial,  industrial,  and 
economic  conditions  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  satisfactory 
during  the  year.  Its  people  have  faith  in  their  country  and  are 
building  homes  and  establishing  permanent  communities,  but  there 
is  still  too  much  bureaucratic  control  and  direction  of  the  Terri- 
tory's affairs  and  resources.  The  official  red  tape,  which  in  times 
past  was  wound  about  nearly  everything  pertaining  to  Alaska,  was 
such  as  to  strangle  the  efforts  of  tiie  individual  and  subject  him  to 
injustice  and  hardships  that  were  both  burdensome  and  grievous. 
This  condition  has  been  abated  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  still  need 
for  improvement  in  this  respect.  All  matters  bearing  a  natural  rela- 
tion to  Alaska  should  be  treated  from  within  it  and  not  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  bureaus  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  the  Territory. 

Mining, — ^The  placer  gold  production  for  the  current  year,  1916, 
pnHnises  to  exceed  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  placer  mining 
season  of  1915  has  been  satisfactory,  there  having  been  an  abimdant 
rainfall  in  most  of  the  mining  districts.    Two  new  mining  districts 
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have  attained  some  prominence  during  the  year,  and  increased  gold 
production  in  a  nimiber  of  others  is  noted.  The  use  of  dredges  in 
the  recovery  of  placer  gold  is  increasing,  and  there  are  now  in  opera- 
tion on  Seward  Peninsula,  northwestern  Alaska,  about  40  of  these 
dredging  machines.  Their  use  is  also  bemg  extended  to  other  dis- 
tricts.  In  interior  Alaska  and  in  the  northwestern  region  there 
is  a  large  field  for  the  operation  of  power  dredges,  but  the  low-grade 
placer  areas  of  interior  Alaska  will  not  be  developed,  in  a  large  way, 
until  cheaper  transportation  and  cheaper  power  are  afforded.  The 
first  will  be  provided  by  the  Government  railroad  from  Seward,  on 
the  coast,  to  the  Tanana  Valley,  work  on  which  was  begun  the  past 
summer,  and  by  wagon  roads  and  trails.  Cheaper  power  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  development  of  interior  coal  fields  and  water  powers. 
These  great  alluvial  gold  deposits  will  not  be  exhausted  in  a  century 
or  more. 

Agriculture. — It  has  been  demonstrated  that  Alaska  possesses 
great  agricultural  possibilities.  The  Territory  is  gradually  secur- 
ing an  agricultural  population,  which  is  reclaiming  the  wUdemess 
and  establishing  homes.  During  the  past  year  hundreds  of  home- 
steads have  been  located,  crops  of  various  kinds  have  been  planted, 
live  stock  is  being  raised,  dairies  have  been  started,  and  an  era  of 
permanent  agricultural  development  has  been  ushered  in.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Alaska  may  in  the  course  of  years  become  an  exporter 
of  agricultural  and  dairy  products.  It  is  certain  that  the  Territory's 
agricultural  resources  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  prediction  that 
within  a  few  years  it  will  produce  sufficient  farm  products  to  supply 
home  consumption,  with  the  possible  exception  of  wheat.  Alaska 
needs  population  that  its  latent  resources  may  be  made  productive; 
and  to  accomplish  this  access  to  the  Territory's  lands  should  be  made 
as  free  as  possible.  The  man  who  is  anxious  to  till  the  soil  is  fairly 
entitled  to  such  encouragement  as  it  is  possible  for  the  Government  to 
give  him.  Unnecessary  restrictions  should  be  removed  and  the  fullest 
information  concerning  available  agricultural  lands,  their  locaticm, 
nature  of  the  soils,  estimates  of  the  cost  of  development,  and  other 
practical  and  accurate  information  should  be  furnished  to  the  intend- 
ing settler  without  cost.  Surveys  of  farm  lands  should  alsa  be 
made  free  of  cost  to  him.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Alaska  has 
80,000  square  miles  of  agricultural  lands  besides  large  areas  suitable 
for  grazing.  Two-thirds  of  these  areas  are  probably  tributary  to 
the  proposed  Government  railroads  In  all  the  coast  towns  of  Alaska 
increased  attention  is  being  given  to  raising  vegetables  for  home  con- 
sumption and  the  market.  There  are  numbers  of  truck  farms  in  the 
vicinity  of  Haines,  Skagway,  Juneau,  Seward,  Valdez,  Sitka,  and 
other  towns,  whose  products  find  ready  home  markets.  The  town 
of  Haines,  on  Lynn  Canal,  has  a  wide  reputation  as  a  producer  of 
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cultivated  strawberries,  and  the  town  of  Skagway  annually  holds 
an  agricultural  and  horticultural  fair,  where  the  finest  varieties  of 
vegetables,  small  fruits,  and  beautiful  flowers  are  shown.  At  Fair- 
banks annually  is  also  held  the  fair  of  the  Tanana  Valley  Agricul- 
tural Association  where  excellent  displays  of  the  various  products 
of  the  farms  and  gardens  of  this  section  may  be  found. 

Population. — ^The  white  population  of  Alaska  is  estimated  at 
44,000,  an  increase  of  5,000  over  the  estimate  contained  in  the  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  1914,  the  increase  being  largely  confined  to  the 
coastal  divisions.  According  to  the  census  of  1910  the  population 
of  Alaska  was  64,356,  of  which  25,331  was  returned  as  Indian.  The 
Indian  population  is  probably  slowly  decreasing,  except  possibly  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  where  the  habits  of  life  and  sanitary  conditions 
are  better  among  these  people  than  elsewhere  in  the  Territory.  The 
white  population  has  been  increasing  steadily  in  southeastern  and 
southwestern  Alaska — ^the  Pacific  coast  divisions — for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  In  other  geographical  divisions  it  has  remained  practi- 
cally stationary,  although  it  will  probably  be  foimd  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  interior  country,  which  suffered  a  decrease  through  the 
exhaustion  of  the  richer  placer  areas,  is  again  slowly  increasing,  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  people  are  engaging  in 
agricultural  and  other  pursuits. 

Alaska  has  16  incorporated  towns;  and  reports  received  from  11 
of  these,  which  caused  an  assesment  of  property  to  be  made  and  a 
tax  levied  in  1914,  show  a  total  assessed  valuation  of  $12,546,494. 
The  tax  rate  of  these  11  towns  ranged  from  0.6  of  1  per  cent  to  2 
per  cent,  the  average  being  1.28  per  cent. 

Fisheries. — ^The  first  Alaska  industry  to  be  developed  was  its  fish- 
eries. The  Eussians  engaged  in  fishing,  but  their  efforts  to  develop 
the  industry  were  necessarily  limited.  But  in  comparatively  recent 
years,  however,  the  fisheries  have  developed  into  a  great  industry 
that  has  made  salmon  and  other  of  its  fishery  products  known  to 
many  nations  and  have  produced  values  of  approximately  $20,000,000 
per  year;  and  since  the  purchase  of  the  Territory  in  1867  it  has  pro- 
duced fisheries  products  to  the  value  of  $254,000,000,  almost  equaling 
the  total  value  of  the  mineral  output  during  the  same  period.  The 
chief  importance  of  the  fisheries  lies  in*  the  salmon  industry.  Next 
in  importance  is  the  halibut  fishery,  which,  as  yet,  has  been  only 
partially  developed,  and  which  offers  great  promise  in  the  future. 
The  herring  fishery  is  also  important,  and  many  other  food  fishes 
abound  in  the  waters  of  Alaska.  The  whale  fishery  is  of  consider- 
able value,  and  there*  are  numberless  quantities  of  clams,  mussels, 
and  shrimps.  A  feeling  of  apprehension  has  arisen  on  the  part  of 
some  people  as  to  the  future  of  the  fisheries  industry  of  Alaska,  it 
being  alleged  that  the  waters  of  the  Territory  are  now  being  ex- 
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ploited  in  a  commercial  way  to  an  extent  that  will  result  in  serious 
permanent  depletion  before  many  years.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
isolated  instances  the  number  of  fish  has  apparently  decreased,  and 
this  applies  particularly  to  salmon.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  waters  of  Alaska  are  still  as  richly  productive  as  they  were 
formerly.  The  supply  of  fish  is  subject  to  seasonal  fluctuations,  and 
if  the  production  falls  off  in  any  one  particular  year,  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow  that  the  fishery  is  being  too  vigorously  prosecuted. 
To  adequately  conserve  and  protect  this  industry  competent  and 
careful  regulation  by  the  Government  is  necessary.  The  Federal 
Government  in  its  administration  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  has  always 
been  severely  hampered  by  a  lack  of  funds  and  a  personnel  of  suffi- 
cient proportions  to  cover  the  vast  extent  of  the  Territory's  fishing 
areas.  The  most  trying  feature  of  this  is  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  providing  a  fleet  of  patrol  boats  so  urgently 
required*  in?  looking  after  and  protecting  the  fisheries  of  the  Terri- 
tory. At  the  present  time  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
(which  service  is  charged  by  law  with  the  enforcement  of  the  fish- 
eries regulations  and  the  conduct  of  all  matters,  both  scientific  and 
economical,  pertaining  to  the  fisheries  industry  in  Alaska  waters) 
has  but  one  small  boat  in  its  service ;  whereas  there  ought  to  be  a  fleet 
of  at  least  10  such  boats  for  even  the  most  urgent  requirements. 
This  need  of  additional  patrol  boats  should  be  given  most  serious 
consideration  by  Congress. 

The  Federal  Government  maintains  and  operates  two  salmon 
ha^heries  in  Alaska,  while  five  are  owned  by  companies  engaged  in 
the  canning  of  salmon.  For  each  1,000  of  red  or  king  salmon  fry 
released  these  companies  are  allowed  a  remission  of  40  cents  of  the 
Federal  fisheries  tax.  For  the  fiscal  year  1915  rebates  to  the  amount 
of  $25,741  were  credited  to  the  operators  of  the  private  hatcheries 
for  64,355,380  red  salmon  fry  released.  During  the  same  period  the 
two  Government  hatcheries  released  51,163,100  young  red  or  sock- 
eye  salmon,  making  a  total  of  approximately  120,000,000  young  sock- 
eye  salmon  released  to  the  waters  of  Alaska  during  the  year.  In  ad- 
dition about  17,000,000  humpback  salmon  fry  were  planted  by  the 
Government.  The  Government  should  own  and  operate  all  salmcm 
hatcheries,  and  provision  should  be  made  by  Congress  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  for  taking  over  these  private  hatcheries  and  committing 
their  operation  to  the  Government.  The  total  investment  in  Alaska 
fisheries  in  1914  was  $37,038,632,  and  the  total  fisheries  product  was 
valued  at  $21,242,975.  Thisi  is  the  greatest  the  industry  has  ever 
shown  in  any  one  year.  The  pack  of  salmon  was  4,056,653  cases, 
valued  at  $18,920,589.  There  were  21,000  persons  engaged  in  all 
branches  of  the  fisheries  industry  in  Alaska  in  1914.  This  number 
was  made  up  of  11,178  whites,  4,184  Indians,  2,138  Chinese,  and 
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2^82  miscellaneous,  under  which  head  are  included  Filipinos,  Mexi- 
cans, Koreans,  and  some  others.  In  1914  there  were  81  canneries  in 
operation,  a  gain  of  2  over  the  previous  year.  The  first  salmon 
cannery  in  Alaska  was  erected  in  1878.  In  1914  the  total  investment 
in  Alaska  salmon  canneries  was  $30,834,435,  and  employment  was 
given  to  16,307  persons. 

In  addition  to  the  canning  of  salmon  there  are  several  other  im- 
portant branches  of  the  industry,  such  as  mild  curing,  hard  pickling, 
freezing,  and  marketing  in  a  fresh  condition.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  mild-curing  industry.  There  was  considerably  less  mild 
curing  done  in  1914,  as  the  war  in  Europe  destroyed  the  principal 
market  for  this  product.  Immediately  upon  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities all  mild-curing  work  was  discontinued.  Advance  figures  have 
not  yet  been  obtained  for  operations  in  the  season  of  1915,  but  in  a 
general  way  it  is  known  that  all  preliminary  work  in  southeastern 
Alaska  showed  much  more  satisfactory  results  than  were  experienced 
last  year,  while  in  western  Alaska  it  is  apparent  that  there  will  be 
quite  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  salmon  in  that  section. 

A  thorough  system  of  inspection  of  the  products  of  the  salmcm 
canneries  should  be  inaugurated.  While  some  of  the  canneries  are 
models  of  sanitary  perfection  there  are  others  which  are  not,  and  the 
products  of  all  suffer  because  of  the  negligence  on  the  part  of  those 
cannerymen  who  do  not  exercise  proper  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
fish  or  in  the  canning  process. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  halibut  consumed  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  the  Pacific  coast,  of  which  Alaska  furnishes  a  large 
share.  Some  of  these  fish  are  not  shipped  through  Alaskan  ports,  but 
their  source  of  supply  is,  nevertheless,  the  rich  halibut  banks  off  the 
coast  of  the  Territory. 

The  recent  opening  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  from 
Prince  Bupert,  British  Coliunbia,  direct  to  the  East  may  lessen  th6 
quantity  of  halibut  handled  through  Ketchikan,  which-  is  the  prin- 
cipal center  of  the  industry  in  Alaska.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  individual  or  independent  fishermen  suffering  any  serious  loss  as 
the  result  of  the  bid  which  Prince  Rupert  is  making  for  the  control 
of  the  halibut  industry,  for  the  fishermen  may  sell  their  catch  where 
they  can  obtain  the  best  price ;  but  it  is,  however,  the  concerns  buying 
and  freezing  halibut  in  Alaska  that  may  be  hurt  as  a  result  of  being 
forced  to  compete  with  the  Prince  Bupert  companies,  which  have  a 
distinct  advantage  in  the  matter  of  transportation  to  the  markets  of 
the  East  The  merchants  of  southeastern  Alaska  who  deal  in  sup- 
plies used  by  halibut  fishermen  will  feel  to  a  certain  extent  also  the 
loss  of  trade,  although  it  is  not  believed  that  this  will  be  as  serious 
or  will  be  felt  as  much  as  may  seem  apparent  at  this  time.  The 
privileges  of  shipping  in  bond  are  such  that  fish  may  be  sent  through 
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Prince  Bupert  to  points  in  the  United  States  duty  free.  The  grant- 
ing of  terminal  rates  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  to  ship- 
pers of  halibut  at  Ketchikan,  90  miles  distant,  would  do  much  toward 
insuring  the  retention  of  the  business  to  the  southeastern  section  of 
Alaska,  but  the  granting  of  such  rates  and  privil^es  can  scarcely 
be  expected  in  the  immediate  future 

In  the  season  of  1914  there  were  18  large  schooners  and  5  smaller 
vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  in  Alaska.  A  successful  season 
was  experienced  and  good  prices  were  realized  on  the  season's  pro- 
duction. There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  expansion  of  the  cod 
fishery  of  Alaska,  as  there  are  many  cod-fishing  banks  that  are 
scarcely  touched.  The  total  investment  in  the  Alaska  cod  fishery  in 
1914  was  $632,921.  These  figures  include  both  the  off-shore  and 
the  shore  stations  operated  in  Alaska*  The  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  this  fishery  was  677.  The  products  aggregated  15,045,378 
pounds,  valued  at  $438,208,  as  compared  with  the  production  of 
11,916,900  pounds,  valued  at  $357,711  in  1913.  This  shows  a  sub- 
stantial increase  for  1914. 

Quite  an  extensive  herring  fishery  has  been  developed  in  Alaska, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  of  the  proportions  possible,  considering  the 
quantities  of  fish  available.  For  food  purposes  the  herring  of 
Alaska  are  practically  the  equal  of  the  Norway  or  Scotch  herring. 
The  industry,  however,  in  Alaska  has  not  been  developed  to  its  fullest 
possibilities,  and  the  cause  has  heretofore  been  due  to  the  negligence 
displayed  by  those  engaged  in  the  industry  as  to  their  methods  of 
preparing  tiie  fish.  The  situation  in  the  last  year  or  two  has  im- 
proved, and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  the  herring  fishery  of  Alaska 
will  be  developed  on  much  more  extensive  lines.  For  years  a  com- 
pany operating  at  Elillisnoo,  southeastern  Alaska,  has  made  extensive 
use  of  herring  in  the  preparation  of  oil  and  fertilizer,  and  it  has  been 
charged  that  the  activities  of  this  plant  have  resulted  in  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  herring  in  those  waters.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  any  serious  depletion  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  herring  at 
this  EliUisnoo  plant,  nevertheless  it  is  believed  advisable  and  proper 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  herring  for  such  purposes,  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  being  given  to  the  concern  to  close  up  its  affairs. 

The  whale  fishery  in  Alaska  in  1914  was  conducted  chiefly  from 
two  shore  stations,  which  killed  and  utilized  a  total  of  482  whales. 
The  total  investment  in  the  shore-whaling  industry  in  Alaska  in 
1914  was  $1,456,649.  The  number  of  persons  employed  was  225,  and 
the  value  of  the  product  was  $291,099.  Four  vessels  were  also  em- 
ployed in  whaling  operations  in  the  Arctic  last  year.  The  value  of 
their  catch  was  $26,250. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations. — ^The  Government  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  Alaska  are  doing  an  excellent  work  and  their 
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q>here  of  usefulness  should  be  greatly  enlarged;  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, the  appropriation  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  should  be 
doubled.  The  growing  demands  of  the  Territory  along  agricultural 
lines  render  this  increase  most  desirable,  if  the  best  results  are  to 
be  obtained  and  agriculture  encouraged  and  fostered.  The  distin- 
guishing feature  of  Government  agricultural  work  during  the  season 
of  1915  was  favorable  weather,  and  this  condition  was  conducive  to 
the  growth  of  vegetables,  fruit  trees,  and  fruit  bushes,  except  in 
the  interior,  where  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  rainfall.  There  are 
four  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  Alaska,  located,  respec- 
tively, at  Sitka  on  Baranof  Island,  Kodiak  Island,  Rampart  on  the 
Yukon  Biver,  and  Fairbanks.  The  Sitka  station  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  horticultural  work,  the  Rampart  station  to  grain  breeding 
and  growing  and  testing  of  forage  crops,  particularly  hardy  alfalfas. 
The  effort  of  this  station  is  to  develop  varieties  of  grain  which  shall 
be  better  suited  to  Alaska  than  anything  that  can  be  obtained  from 
a  more  southerly  clime.  Fairbanks  station  is  devoted  to  demonstra- 
tion work,  the  effort  being  to  operate  it  as  a  model  farm  for  the 
instruction  and  benefit  of  farmers  in  the  Tanana  Valley.  Grains  of 
many  kinds  are  grown  on  a  comparatively  large  scale,  there  being 
about  100  acres  under  cultivation.  All  of  these  grains  matured  this 
season,  but  the  straw  was  short  and  the  yield  light.  Galloway  cattle 
and  sheep  are  raised  at  the  Kodiak  station.  The  light  rainfall  of 
the  present  year  was  the  cause  of  a  short  hay  crop,  and  the  dry 
spring  and  high  winds  caused  much  of  the  volcanic  a^  to  drift  and 
blow  away  from  the  roots  of  the  young  grasses  seeded  last  year. 
Aside  from  this,  the  work  of  the  development  of  the  station  pro- 
gresses favorably.  A  site  has  been  selected  for  an  experiment  sta- 
tion in  the  Matwuska  Valley  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Mata- 
nuska  branch  of  the  Government  railroad  with  the  main  line.  No 
work  can  be  done  there  this  fiscal  year  for  lack  of  funds.  Many 
hundred  homesteaders  have  taken  up  farms  in  this  region,  and  the 
experiment  station  is  needed,  because  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  differ  materially  frcnn  conditions  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Territory. 

Reindeer  industry. — ^The  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska  had  its  be- 
ginning in  1892,  when  a  few  reindeer  were  imported  from  Siberia, 
and  its  success  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  It  has  placed  many 
of  the  native  inhabitants  beyond  the  reach  of  the  grim  want  which 
always  faced  them  during  the  long  winter  season.  It  has  taught 
them  to  be  industrious  and  to  assume  certain  responsibilities  in  life. 
But  there  is  still  need  of  the  extension  of  the  industry.  There  are 
thousands  of  natives  in  the  delta  country  between  the  Yukon  and 
Kuskokwim  Rivers  and  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  who  can  be  saved 
from  possible  extinction  by  the  introduction  of  reindeer  among  them 
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and  by  teaching  them  how  to  care  for  the  herds  and  themselves. 
These  natives,  generally  speaking,  are  always  on  the  borderland  of 
destitution,  if  not  actual  starvation.  The  Eskimos  of  the  northern 
shores  of  tiie  Bering  Sea  region  have  probably  been  saved  from  ex- 
tinction by  the  reindeer,  and  a  more  general  distribution  of  these 
animals  will  perform  a  like  life-saving  work  among  the  natives  of 
other  sections  who  have  not  been  reached.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1914  there  were  57,872  reindeer  distributed  among  65  herds,  66 
per  cent  of  which  were  owned  by  980  natives,  7  per  cent  by  the  United 
States,  10  per  cent  by  the  missions,  and  17  per  cent  by  the  Laplanders. 
The  total  income  of  the  natives  from  the  reindeer  industry  for  the 
fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  meat  and  hides  used  by  themselves,  was 
$77,934.  The  herds  increased  22  per  cent  during  the  year.  Hereto- 
fore no  special  endeavor  has  been  made  to  foster  the  exportation  of 
reindeer  meat  from  Alaska  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  rein- 
deer butchered  was  required  to  supply  local  markets  in  northwestern 
Alaska.  It  appears  now  that  such  exportation  is  desirable.  A  few 
reindeer  carcasses  were  shipped  to  Seattle  from  Nome  at  the  close  of 
navigation  last  year  and  placed  on  sale.  The  meat  retailed  at  from 
20  to  25  cents  per  pound.  Exportation  on  a  larger  scale  is  expected 
this  fall,  when  a  corporation  organized  in  the  summer  of  1914  at 
Nome,  and  which  purchased  1,200  reindeer  from  Laplanders,  will 
ship  to  Seattle,  in  conjunction  with  several  native  reindeer  owners, 
about  1,000  carcasses.  A  systematic  effort  will  also  be  made  to  intro- 
duce this  product  throughout  the  United  States.  A  specialist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  visited  northwestern  Alaska  last  year 
and  consulted  with  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  to  the 
best  means  of  improving  the  industry  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
problems  were  to  be  met,  such  as  the  ailments  of  the  deer,  exportation 
of  meats,  etc.  Northwestern  Alaska  presents  an  almost  unlimited 
field  for  the  raising  of  reindeer,  and  if  a  market  can  be  f oimd  for  the 
product  the  industry  is  capable  of  great  expansion.  The  meat  is 
delicious  and  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  beef. 

Railroads. — ^The  Alaska  Engineering  Commission,  which  is  charged 
with  the  work  of  constructing  a  system  of  railroads  in  Alaska  frcHn 
the  town  of  Seward,  on  the  coast,  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  and 
interior  Alaska,  began  the  actual  work  of  construction  at  Anchorage, 
on  (Took  Inlet,  last  spring.  Owing  to  unexpected  delay,  the  Alaska 
Northern  Railroad,  with  its  coast  terminals  at  Seward,  which  was 
purchased  by  the  Government,  was  not  taken  over  until  August,  and 
only  necessary  repair  work  was  done  on  that  line  during  the  summer. 
Work  on  the  Government  railroad  from  Anchorage  toward  the 
Matanuska  coal  fields  has  been  prosecuted  with  success,  when  all  the 
difficulties  confronting  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  in  a  remote  country 
are  considered.    The  construction  work  also  included  the  laying  out 
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of  a  town  site  at  Knik  Arm,  (Took  Inlet,  the  erection  of  administra- 
tion and  other  buildings,  and  the  assembling  of  supplies,  all  of 
which  has  gone  forward  with  commendable  dispatch.  Construction 
and  other  initial  work  can  be  done  during  the  winter  if  the  funds 
necessary  for  prosecuting  it  can  be  secured  by  appropriation  frcmi 
Congress.  The  task  of  making  permanent  surveys  was  continued 
during  the  summer.  There  has  been  no  oAer  railroad  construction 
during  the  year.  The  total  railroad  mileage  of  the  Territory  is  446 
miles,  but  the  only  railroads  regularly  operated  are  the  White  Pass 
&  Yukcm  Boute,  20.6  miles;  Yakutat  &  Southern  (a private  railroad), 
9  miles ;  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway,  Cordova  to  Kenne- 
cott,  195  miles;  and  the  Tanana  Valley  Railroad,  Fairbanks  to 
Chena  and  Chatanika,  46  miles.  The  business  of  the  Copper  River 
&  Northwestern  Railway  has  increased  largely  during  the  year,  owing 
to  large  shipments  of  copper  ore  from  the  copper  mines  of  the  Cop- 
per River  Valley.  Operation  of  the  Government  system  of  railroads 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  the 
Territory.  Although  tlie  work  of  construction  may  be  said  to  have 
only  fairly  begun,  there  has  been  a  large  influx  of  people  to  the 
Territory,  not  all  of  whom  are  looking  for  employment,  as  many 
have  come  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  permanent  settlers. 

Health  conditions  of  nativea.'-rThere  is  little  change  to  report  in 
the  health  conditions  of  the  natives  of  Alaska,  these  being  much  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  continued  to  do  what  it  could  €o  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  native  population  by  diverting  a  part  of  its  educational  fund 
into  medical  channels.  A  medical  force  is  maintained  in  certain 
localities,  but  it  is  entirely  inadequate.  Congress  has  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  relief  of  natives  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1916.  This  is  but  a  ^^  drop  in  the  bucket,''  but  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  An  appropriation  of  at  least  $125,000  annually 
is  needed  to  establish  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  and  several  hospitals 
at  centers  of  native  population,  these  institutions  to  be  equipped  and 
located  at  accessible  places,  together  with  the  employment  of  a  suffi- 
ciently large  corps  of  physicians  and  nurses,  to  make  it  possible  to 
reach  the  greater  part  of  the  native  population.  In  addition  to 
$25,000  for  medical  relief  appropriated  by  Congress,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  set  aside  $20,000  from  its  educational  fund  for  medical 
relief.  With  this  total  of  $45,000  the  bureau  is  constructing  a  hospital 
in  Juneau,  in  addition  to  maintaining  its  present  medical  force  in 
other  sections  of  Alaska. 

In  all  districts  where  Indians  are  located  there  are  always  to  be 
found  old  and  decrepit  m^i  and  women  who  are  unable  to  earn  a 
livelihood  and  who  receive  scant  consideration  from  their  relatives 
and  who  frequently  suffer  from  lack  of  food.    An  appropriati<»i;t6 
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relieve  the  necessities  of  these  Indian  indigents  and  dependents 
should  be  made  by  Congress  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education.  There  is  a  section  of  Alaska  which  con* 
tains  several  thousand  natives  remote  from  supply  centers.  This  is 
the  low,  flat,  marshy  country  comprising  the  delta  region  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Yukon  and  Eu^okwim  Rivers.  The  ccmditions 
that  obtain  among  these  natives  call  loudly  for  amelioration.  Their 
remoteness  from  the  centers  of  civilized  life  make  th^n  an  easy  prey 
of  unscrupulous  white  and  native  traders,  who  not  only  furnish 
them  with  intoxicating  liquors,  but  encourage  them  to  distill  a  native 
drink  paralyizing  and  frequently  deadly  in  its  effect  These  Indiana 
need  special  attention.  They  are  different  from  the  average  Indian 
or  Eskimo  of  the  North.  They  have  never  known  thej  white  man 
except  as  they  have  come  in  contact  with  missionaries,  who  occa- 
sionally visit  them,  and  white  traders.  They  are  kind  and  peaceable 
and  can  be  taught  to  be  industrious,  hcmest,  and  reliable  m^nbers 
of  the  native  population,  but  to  accomplish  this  the  complete  aboli- 
tion of  the  making  of  intoxicating  drinks  by  native  traders  and 
others  and  the  consolidation  of  the  scattered  villages  of  underground 
igloos  into  community  centers,  at  desirable  and  sanitary  locations, 
is  essential.  A  special  agent  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic 
among  the  natives  should  be  permanentiy  stationed  in  the  ddta 
country. 

Aids  to  naviffotiofL — ^During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915, 
the  Lighthouse  Service  of*  the  Department  of  Commerce  added  5 
new  lights  to  the  number  of  aids  to  navigation  in  Alaskan  waters, 
2  li^ts  were  improved,  and  10  buoys  and  5  beacons  were  established. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  new  lights  will  be  established  in  the 
near  future  at  a  number  of  other  places.  A  lighthouse  is  in  coarse 
of  constructi(m  at  Cape  St.  Elias  cm  Prince  William  Sound.  The 
necessity  of  a  thorough  system  of  charting  the  navigable  channels 
and  wi^r  routes  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  by  means  of  drag  nets  is 
again  emphasized.  Some  work  was  done  along  this  line  during  the 
present  summer,  and  a  number  of  new  menaces  to  navigation  in  the 
form  of  ^  pinnacle  rocks  "  were  located.  One  steamer  was  wrecked 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  having  been  stranded  on  Strait  Island. 
Fortunately  no  loss  of  life  occurred.  The  commerce  of  Alajska  is 
growing  rapidly  and  many  additional  steamers  are  being  added  to 
the  transportation  fleets  for  passenger  and  freight  service,  and  the 
importance  of  thoroughly  safeguarding  the  navigable  waters  of 
Alaska's  coast  is  emphasized/ 

Fur-bearing  animals. — ^The  killing  of  fur  seals  in  the  Pribilof 
Islands  during  the  fiscal  year  was  limited  to  the  number  of  male 
seals  necessary  for  food  purposes  of  the  native  inhabitants.  Dar- 
ing the  calendar  year  1914  there  were  killed  for  these  purposes  2,785 
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seals.  Keports  of  the  number  of  seals  killed  during  the  last  half  of 
the  fiscal  year  1915  have  not  been  received.  The  department  fixed 
upon  5,500  as  the  number  of  seals  to  be  killed  for  food  during  the 
calendar  year  1915.  Increased  facilities  for  preserving  seal  meat 
for  winter  use  have  been  provided.  This  will  reduce  to  some  extent 
the  amount  of  other  forms  of  preserved  meat  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Government  for  the  natives.  The  annual  shipment  of  fur-seal  skins 
and  fox  skins  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  was  made  in  October,  1914. 
The  shipment  consisted  of  2,884  seal  skins,  256  blue  fox  skins,  and  25 
white  fox  skins.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  fur  market  these 
skins  were  not  offered  for  sale  at  the  usual  time.  Congress  having 
authorized  a  postponement  of  the  sale  until  such  time  as  should  be 
deemed  advisable.  A  census  of  the  seal  herd  taken  in  1914  showed 
a  total  of  294,687  seals,  a  gain  of  26,882  over  the  census  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  administration  of  the  law  and  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  the  minor  fur-bearing  animals  was  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  through  its  wardens,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
have  these  wardens  include  in  their  field  of  operations  as  much  of 
the  Territory  as  possible.  Additional  legislation  is  required  for  the 
conservation  of  wild  fur-bearing  animals.  The  shipping  of  wild 
fur-bearing  animals  from  Alaska  should  be  regulated,  as  should  also 
the  indiscriminate  digging  by  irresponsible  parties  of  young  foxes 
from  their  nests  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  utilizing  them  for  fox 
farming.  Bills  were  introduced  in  both  the  second  and  third  ses- 
sions of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
fur  law,  but  they  failed  of  passage.  The  total  value  of  the  furs 
shipped  from  Alaska  during  the  fiscal  year  1915,  with  the  exception 
of  shipments  of  fur  seal  and  fox  skins  from  the  Pribilof  Islands,  was 
$649,629.90.  Fur  farming  in  Alaska  has  been  in  a  somewhat  de- 
pressed condition  during  the  year  as  a  result  of  the  European  war 
and  the  prevailing  low  prices  for  furs  of  all  kinds.  Nevertheless  a 
number  of  farms  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Where  due  care  is 
given  to  the  selection  and  breeding  of  foxes  the  industry  is  a  success. 

Minerdl  springs. — ^There  are  many  mineral  springs,  both  hot  and 
cold,  scattered  throughout  Alaska,  both  aa  the  coast  and  in  the  in- 
terior. Few  of  these  are  utilized,  however,  except  in  a  small  way. 
Uncertainty  of  title  to  lands  on  which  these  springs  are  situated  has 
been  the  principal  factor  in  retarding  their  development  and  use. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  the  development  and  utilization  of 
some  of  these  springs  either  by  the  Government  or  by  leasing  them  to 
req>onsible  persons. 

Alaskan  insane. — ^The  insane  persons  of  Alaska  are  cared  for  at 
Momingside  Sanitarium,  under  a  contract  entered  into  between  tiie 
Sanitarium  Co.,  of  Portland,  Or^.,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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The  number  of  Alaska  insane  under  treatment  June  80,  1915,  was 
180,  of  which  156  were  males  and  24  females.  The  Alaska  Legisla- 
ture at  its  1915  session  adopted  a  memorial  for  presentation  to  the 
Congress  asking,  among  other  things,  that  a  permanent  asylum  be 
established  at  some  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska  to  which  the 
Alaska  insane  patients  can  be  removed  from  the  interior  of  the  Ter- 
ritory for  permanent  care  and  custody,  unless  sooner  discharged, 
and  to  which  institution  the  Alaska  insane  now  in  the  Momingside 
Sanitarium  can  be  transferred.  Momingside  Sanitarium  is  inspected 
frequently  by  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
governor  of  Alaska.  The  number  of  patients  confined  in  the  sani- 
tarium is  increasing,  and  with  the  increase  of  population  in  the  Ter- 
ritory the  number  of  insane  will  undoubtedly  become  larger  from 
year  to  year.  The  contract  system  of  caring  for  the  insane  of  any 
country  is  inherently  bad  no  matter  with  what  fidelity  the  provisions 
of  the  contract  are  sought  to  be  carried  out.  It  has  been  urged  that 
the  climate  of  Alaska  is  such  as  should,  for  humane  reasons,  if  for 
no  other,  be  sufficient  argument  against  caring  for  the  insane  of 
Alaska  in  the  Territory.  This  argument  is  not  sound.  The  climate 
of  Alaska  is  not  productive  of  insanity  any  more  than  is  the  climate 
of  the  States  of  Washington  or  Oregon,  and  the  confinement  of 
patients  in  a  well-conducted  institution  located  in  the  Territory 
would  be  conducive  to  both  the  mental  and  physical  comfort  of  the 
inmates.  Most  of  these  patients  have  no  other  home  than  Alaska, 
and  the  friends  they  have  are  for  the  most  part  in  that  territory. 
Provision  should  therefore  be  made  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  for 
the  care  of  the  insane  of  Alaska  within  the  Territory. 

Detention  hospitals  for  the  temporary  care  of  the  insane  of 
Alaska  were  constructed  at  Nome  and  Fairbanks  in  1918.  These 
hpspitals,  however,  have  been  of  little  service  for  the  reason  that  no 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  their  maintenance,  and  therefore 
they  have  not  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended- 
Such  appropriation  should  be  made ;  if  not  they  should  be  closed  as, 
at  present  conducted,  they  are  a  source  of  expense  without  adequate 
benefit,  inasmuch  as  each  requires  the  services  of  a  caretaker  whether 
the  building  is  occupied  or  not  Under  the  law  when  persons  are 
arrested  on  charges  of  insanity  they  must  be  given  a  speedy  trial, 
and  they  are  either  freed  or  committed  to  the  Government  contract 
hospital  near  Portland,  Oreg.  If  found  insane,  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  transport  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  Portland,  where  it 
may  be  some  of  them  soon  recover.  If  these  detention  hospitals  were 
utilized  and  those  committed  to  them  were  detained  there  under 
medical  observation  and  given  proper  medical  treatment,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  would  soon  recover  and  be  discharged,  thus  avoiding 
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the  high  cost  of  transportation  to  the  contract  hospital  and  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  at  that  institution. 

Labor  conditions, — ^The  supply  of  labor  in  nearly  all  the  industrial 
sections  of  Alaska  exceeded  the  demand,  the  influx  of  labor  being 
stimulated  by  the  beginning  of  construction  work  on  the  Government 
railroad  at  Anchorage,  on  Cook  Inlet.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  labor  was  absorbed  in  railroad  work  and  mining,  farming,  and 
prospecting.  The  mines  of  southeastern  Alaska  give  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  men,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  opening  of  some 
of  the  coal  fields  of  Alaska  will  extend  the  volume  of  mining  op- 
erations throughout  the  Territory  through  the  furnishing  of  coke 
and  cheaper  fuel  for  industrial  use.  The  fishing  industry  gave  em- 
ployment to  the  usual  number  of  men;  in  this  industry  many  In- 
dians and  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  aliens  are  employed. 

The  Territorial  legislature  at  its  1915  session  passed  an  eight-hour 
law  for  all  workers  in  lode  and  placer  mines,  and  during  the  past 
summer  in  the  Buby  and  Fairbanks  mining  districts  labor  strikes 
resulted  in  some  of  the  placer  mines,  when  the  employers  attempted 
to  reduce  the  wage  scale  which  had  been  paid  for  a  10-hour  day. 
The  strike,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  The  scale  of  wages  paid 
in  lode  mines  in  coastal  Alaska  is  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  day. 

Oarae  law, — ^The  Alaska  game  law  needs  revision  in  many  impor- 
tant particulars.  It  is  unsuited  in  many  respects  to  local  and  cli- 
matic conditions  in  the  different  geographical  divisions  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. For  instance,  a  law  that  is  suitable  for  the  southern  sections 
is  entirely  imsuited  to  the  interior  and  northwestern  sections.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  law  is  found  in  the  fact  that  black  bears  are 
classed  as  "  fur-bearing  animals,'^  the  administration  of  this  law  be- 
ing assigned  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  they  may  be 
killed  at  any  time,  while  the  brown  bear  is  classed  as  a  ''game 
animal,''  is  rigidly  protected,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  brown  bear  is  a  destructive  ani- 
mal, while  the  black  bear  is  inoffensive.  Evidence  of  the  rapacity  of 
the  brown  bear  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  40  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
numbering  42,  belonging  to  the  Government  agricultural  station  at 
Kodiak,  were  killed  by  brown  bears;  2  of  the  sheep  escaped  with 
mangled  ears  and  other  mutilations.  This  species  of  bear  should  not 
be  protected.  The  raising  of  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  on 
Kodiak  Island  is  threatened  and  probably  will  be  abandoned  unless 
the  brown  bear  which  inhabit  the  island  can  be  practically  extermi- 
nated. Alaska  is  the  last  great  game  country  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  still  large  numbers  of  moose,  deer,  and  caribou,  as  well  as 
a  fair  nimiber  of  mountain  sheep  and  goats.  These  should  continue 
to  be  rigidly  protected,  for  the  game  of  Alaska  is  a  now  valuable 
asset  of  the  Territory  and  will  increase  in  importance  with  the  pass- 
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ing  of  the  years.  The  administration  of  the  Alaska  game  law  is 
imder  the  direction  of  the  governor  of  Alaska.  Nine  game  wardens 
were  employed  in  the  protection  of  the  game  of  the  Territory  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year. 

Cable  and  telegraph  lines. — ^There  were  numerous  interruptions  of 
the  military  cables  between  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound  during  the 
fiscal  year,  due  to  breakages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cables  are 
steadily  deteriorating  through  age  and  attrition,  and  breakages  may 
be  expected  to  increase.  New  cables  should  be  laid  in  the  near  future, 
and  an  additional  cable  connecting  the  various  coast  towns  with 
Puget  Sound  should  be  provided.  The  cable  and  land  telegraph 
lines  are  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps,  and 
the  service  rendered  continues  to  be  satisfactory.  The  rates  on  com- 
mercial messages  were  reduced  25  per  cent  during  the  year,  and  a 
night  service  was  also  established  in  some  of  the  coast  and  interior 
cities.  The  wireless  stations  maintained  by  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments continue  to  give  excellent  service.  Some  of  these  have 
been  greatly  improved,  and  their  field  of  usefulness  is  widening  each 
year.  The  importance  of  these  radio  stations  in  Alaska  needs  scarcely 
to  be  pointed  out.  Alaska's  commerce  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  the 
importance  of  the  Territory  from  a  naval  standpoint  will  inevitably 
increase  with  the  development  of  its  resources,  and  a  rapid  gain  in 
trade  and  commerce  may  be  reasonably  expected.  New  stations 
should  be  erected  at  suitable  places,  and  none  should  be  abandoned. 

Territorial  legislation. — ^Persons  in  Alaska  who  are  indigent  and 
incapacitated  through  nonage,  old  age,  sickness,  or  accident  are 
given  such  relief  as  may  be  necessary  through  the  operation  of  an  act 
of  Congress  which  provides  that  10  per  cent  of  the  Alaska  fund, 
or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  appropriated  or 
expended  for  their  relief  by  the  judges  of  the  different  judicial  divi- 
sions. An  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  the  indigents  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  also  made  by  the  Territorial  legislature.  What  is,  in  effect, 
an  old-age  pension  law  was  passed  by  the  second  Territorial  legis- 
lature. The  act  provides  that  any  person,  male  or  female,  who  has 
resided  for  10  consecutive  years  or  more  in  the  Territory,  and  has 
reached  the  age  of  65  years,  and  who  is  imable  by  reason  of  physical 
disability  to  earn  a  livelihood,  shall  receive  an  allowance  not  to  ex- 
ceed $12.50  per  month  from  the  Territorial  treasury. 

The  second  Territorial  legislature  convened  on  March  1, 1916,  the 
session  being  limited  by  the  organic  act  to  60  days.  Seventy-eight 
laws  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects  were  enacted  and  approved, 
and  six  were  vetoed  by  the  governor;  a  number  of  laws  passed  by 
the  first  legislature  were  amended,  or  repealed,  and  a  large  number* 
of  memorials  were  addressed  to  the  Congress.  Of  the  more  im* 
portant  laws  enacted  mention  may  be  made  of  a  workmen's  com- 
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pensation  law ;  a  law  providing  for  a  uniform  ballot  for  Territorial 
elections ;  an  eight-hour-day  law  for  all  workers  in  the  mines  of  the 
Territory ;  and  a  law  providing  for  local  self-government  in  Indian 
villages.  The  intention  of  the  latter  law  is  to  prepare  the  Indians 
for  citizenship.  An  act  was  also  passed  providing  for  submitting 
to  a  vote  of  tiie  people  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  Territory.  It  will  be 
submitted  at  the  general  election  in  November,  1916. 

A  home  for  aged  prospectors  and  others  who  have  spent  their  years 
in  Alaska  and  become  dependent  was  established,  by  act  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature,  at  Sitka  in  1913.  It  is  maintained  by  Terri- 
torial funds  for  the  most  part.  The  number  of  inmates  of  tiie  home 
on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1915,  was  47. 

Banks. — ^There  are  11  banks  operating  under  the  banking  laws 
of  the  Territory.  These  banks  are  under  the  control  of  a  Territorial 
banking  board  composed  of  the  governor,  the  Territorial  treasurer, 
and  the  secretary  of  Alaska,  and  are  subject  to  examination  once  a 
year,  or  more  frequently  in  the  discretion  of  the  banking  board. 
There  was  one  small  bank  failure  during  the  year.  There  are  three 
national  banks  in  Alaska. 

OU  fields. — ^The  discovery  of  petroleum  was  reported  in  August 
of  this  year  at  a  point  between  Wainwright  Inlet  and  Point  Bar- 
row, northern  Alaska,  the  extent  of  which  has  not  been  determined. 
Seepages  of  oil  were  found  near  the  head  of  Smith  Bay,  southeast 
of  Point  Barrow,  a  number  of  years  ago  but  no  investigation  of  the 
field  other  than  casual  has  been  made.  It  is  quite  probable  that  an 
oil  field  of  considerable  merit  may  exist  in  that  region,  but  its  re- 
moteness will  undoubtedly  prevent  its  development  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  only  oil-bearing  area  in  Alaska  that  has  been  exploited 
to  any  extent  is  located  at  Katalla,  on  Prince  William  Sound.  A 
number  of  wells  have  produced  a  limited  amount  of  oil  at  this  point 
for  a  period  of  years,  and  a  small  refinery  is  in  operation. 

3fa£l  service. — ^The  mail  service  of  Alaska  may  be  said  to  be  gener- 
ally satisfactory  except  in  the  interior  sections  where  there  is  always 
more  or  less  complaint  of  inadequate  and  inefficient  service  during  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  particularly  in  the  open  season  of  navigation. 
All  of  these  omiplamts  are  not  groundless.  The  people  of  the  inte- 
rior towns  of  Alaska  should  have  the  best  mail  service  possible,  and 
the  mail  carried  should  include  other  than  that  of  the  first  class, 
which  is  frequently  excluded  under  the  winter  schedules. 

Revenues. — ^The  revenues  which  are  derived  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  business  and  trade  licenses  outside  of  incorporated  towns 
in  Alaska,  and  which  are  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  and  by  him  credited  to  what  is  known  as  the  Alaska 
fond,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  January  27,  1905,  amounted 
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to  $260^266.53  during  the  fiscal  year.  This  represents  a  decrease  of 
$59,126.41  for  the  year  1915.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  moneys  paid 
into  this  fund  is  appropriated  for  the  construction  or  repair  of  roads 
and  trails  outside  of  incorporated  towns;  25  per  cent  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns,  and  10  per  cent  for 
the  relief  of  indigents  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  8, 
1918. 

Surveys. — ^The  importance  of  continuing  the  surveys  of  agricul- 
tural land  in  Alaska  can  not  be  overestimated.  The  demand  for 
these  lands  is  increasing  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Hundreds  of 
homesteads  have  been  located  during  the  year,  some  on  unsurveyed 
and  some  on  surveyed  lands.  These  homesteaders  should  receive 
encouragement  at  tiie  hands  of  the  Government,  and  one  way  in 
which  to  aid  them  is  to  survey,  without  cost  to  themselves,  the  land 
they  have  entered  upon.  This  is  not  done  under  the  system  now  fol- 
lowed, except  on  land  within  the  national  forests.  The  policy  insti- 
tuted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  causing  a  survey  and  allot- 
ment of  lands  claimed  by  Indians,  should  be  continued,  and  when  the 
allotments  shall  have  been  made  the  Indians  should  be  encouraged 
to  cultivate  the  lands  allotted  to  them  with  a  view  to  permanentiy 
attaching  them  to  the  soil. 

MeUakahtla  Indians. — ^The  legal  status  of  the  Metlakahtla  Indians 
remains  unsettied.  In  1887  they  immigrated  from  British  Ck)lumbia 
and  settied  on  Annette  Islands,  Alexander  Archipelago.  These 
islands  were  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  their  use  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  8,  1891,  and  the  act  also  provided  that  the 
lands  should  be  used  and  held  by  these  Indians  in  common  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  might  be 
prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  present  year  that  rules  and  regulaticms 
were  prescribed  for  the  government  of  the  community,  these  having 
been  formulated  in  February  last  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
A  school  established  by  the  United  States  Board  of  Education  in 
1918  is  largely  attended  by  the  native  children.  New  school  build- 
ings were  erected  during  the  present  year.  Legislation  is  needed 
defining  the  political  status  of  these  Indians  and  to  enable  them  to 
attain  citizenship  should  they  possess  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Surveys  of  lands  of  the  Annette  Islands  should  be  made  and  the 
Indians  given  titie  to  them  in  severalty. 

MUitia. — ^As  yet  Alaska  has  no  militia  or  other  military  organiza- 
tion. In  1903  the  War  Department  decided  that  no  useful  organiza- 
tion of  the  militia  in  Alaska  could  be  perfected  under  the  ftxiating 
law,  which  was  regarded  as  obsolete,  and  it  was  therefore  recom- 
mended that  no  organization  of  the  militia  be  attempted  in  advance 
of  appropriate  legislation  by  Congress.    At  the  same  time  the  War 
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Department  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  both  practicable  and 
desirable  to  maintain  a  force  of  the  militia  in  Alaska,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Juneau.  The  matter  has  rested  there,  for  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  remove  the  obstacle  referred  to  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  the  way  of  organizing  the  militia  of  the  Territory.  The 
time  seems  to  be  opportune  for  such  organization,  and  if  this  can  be 
effected  a  force  of  militia  1,000  or  more  in  number  can  be  enrolled, 
whose  personnel  would  include  men  of  previous  experience  in  the 
militia  of  various  States  and  who  are  now  seasoned  Alaskans. 

Commerce. — ^The  volume  of  merchandise  shipments,  including  pre* 
cious  metals  and  copper,  between  Alaska  and  the  United  States  and 
between  the  Territory  and  foreign  countries  for  the  fiscal  year  1915 
amounted  to  $70,113,916,  as  compared  with  $61,076,692  for  the  fiscal 
year  1914,  an  increase  of  $9,087,224  for  the  fiscal  year  1915.  Shipments 
of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska  showed 
a  decrease  of  $1,186,851  from  the  previous  fiscal  year,  while  ship- 
ments of  domestic  merchandise  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States 
increased  $5,406,519,  and  shipments  of  domestic  gold  and  sUvot 
increased  $8,172,154;  shipments  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  increased 
$928,588;  and  the  value  of  fish  shipmei\)ts  of  all  kinds  showed  an 
increase  of  $4,022,411.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  copper  pro- 
duction of  $1,805,593  over  the  previous  year. 

LiguoT  traffic. — Operations  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic  among  the  Indians  were  continued  throughout  the  year  under 
an  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  this  work,  the  amount  avail- 
able being  $15,000.  Four  special  employees  were  regularly  engaged 
in  the  work  during  the  fiscal  year  and  one  native  officer.  The  re- 
sults obtained  by  these  special  employees,  generally  speaking,  have 
been  satisfactory,  not  only  in  the  number  of  arrests  and  convicticms 
obtained,  but  also  in  the  preventive  work,  whose  value  can  not  be 
estimated  in  mere  figures.  The  districts  covered  by  these  special 
employees  are  extensive,  and  means  of  communication  between  objec- 
tive points  are  not  infrequently  slow  and  uncertain.  Power  laimches 
for  the  use  of  the  special  employees  in  the  third  and  fourth  judicial 
divisions,  where  much  of  the  traveling  must  necessarily  be  by  water, 
should  be  provided. 

Wagon  roads. — ^The  importance  of  wagon  road  and  trail  construc- 
tion in  Alaska  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  A  liberal  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Grovemment  will  enable  the  prospector  and  miner 
to  reach  the  mineral  zones  of  the  Territory  and  develop  mines  which 
in  turn  will  produce  tonnage  for  railroads,  while  the  farmer  will  be 
able  to  reach  agricultural  lands  and  develop  them  and  make  them 
productive.  Such  development  can  not  take  place  unless  such  roads 
are  supplied.    No  policy  for  the  extensive  development  of  the  Ter- 
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ritory  will  be  complete  that  does  not  recognize  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  linking  up  of  farms  and  mines,  by  means  of  wagon  roads  and 
trails,  with  towns  already  established  or  which  may  be  established 
hereafter  by  reason  of  the  development  that  will  follow  railroad 
construction.  Liberal  appropriations  by  Clongress  for  wagon  roads 
and  trails  will  be  national  investment,  inasmuch  as  it  would  mean 
an  annual  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  expenditures  on  road  and  trail  work  by  the  Board  of 
Boad  Commissioners  for  Alaska  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$282,895.84,  of  which  $157,895.84  was  received  from  the  Alaska  fund 
and  $125,000  from  a  special  appropriation  made  by  Congress.  The 
total  mileage  completed  June  80, 1915,  was :  Boads,  901.8  miles ;  sled 
roads,  577.5;  traik,  2,216.5.  The  work  of  the  commission  was  car- 
ried on  during  the  year  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  roads 
in  the  Territory  and  the  construction  of  such  new  roads  as  the  lim- 
ited fund  available  would  permit.  The  Territorial  legislature  made 
provision  for  the  expenditure  of  the  accrued  forestry  funds  due  the 
Territory  by  Territorial  road  commissioners,  and  created  four  road 
districts  coinciding  with  the  four  judicial  divisions.  The  fund  avail- 
able is  approximately  $45|000.  The  use  of  this  money  should  give 
some  relief  during  the  fiscal  year  1916,  but  as  the  future  annual 
return  from  this  source  will  be  small  no  considerable  assistance  can 
be  expected  from  this  quarter  in  the  future. 

Historical  library. — ^In  so  far  as  practical  use  is  concerned  the 
Alaska  Historical  Library  and  Museum  is  a  name  only,  for  the 
most  pail,  for  the  reason  that  the  collection  of  books,  maps,  pam- 
phlets, and  ethnological  and  other  objects,  the  accumulation  of  many 
years,  are  not  wholly  available  for  public  use.  The  need  of  a  suit- 
able building  for  this  purpose  becomes  more  pressing  with  the 
passage  of  each  year. 

Schools. — Schools  were  maintained  in  31  districts  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns  during  the  school  year  1914r-15.  Seven  new  districts 
were  organized  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  38  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  1915-16.  The  organization  of  a  number  of 
other  districts  is  pending,  and,  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds,  Uiree  new 
districts  already  established  will  be  without  school  facilities  during 
the  school  year  1915  unless  more  funds  can  be  secured  through 
Congress.  The  31  schools  maintained  during  the  school  year  1914-15 
employed  40  teachers  and  had  an  enrollment  of  961  pupils.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  these  schools  was  $61,426.92.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  Alaska  fund  is  set  aside  each  year  for  the  support  of 
schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns.  The  amount  received  from 
the  Alaska  fund  for  the  support  of  schools  depends  upon  what  the 
business  or  trade  licenses  produce  each  year.  It  is,  therefore,  variable. 
The  average  sum  needed  to  maintain  a  school  outside  of  incorporated 
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towns  is  $2,000.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Alaska  fund  may  pro- 
duce $60,000  annually  or  it  may  not  During  the  present  school  year 
there  will  be  at  least  38  schools,  requiring  expenditures  of  approxi- 
mately $76,000.  There  promises  then  to  be  a  deficit  in  the  amount 
necessary  for  their  maintenance,  and  unless  this  deficiency  can  be 
supplied  the  only  alternative  left  will  be  to  close  some  of  the  schools 
or  shorten  the  school  term,  which  is  now  nine  months.  There  will 
be  available,  however,  for  schools  of  the  kind  under  discussion  the 
sum  of  approximately  $10,000  appropriated  for  school  purposes  by 
the  Territorial  legislature  from  Territorial  funds,  but  even  with  this 
addition  there  will  be  a  deficiency  in  the  siun  required.  There  may 
be  expected  to  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  niunber  of  schools,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  the  percentage  of  the  Alaska  fimd  set  aside  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  in  Alaska  be  increased  from  25  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent.    If  this  is  done,  there  will  still  remain  40  per  cent  of 

the  fund  to  be  used  for  road  purposes  and  10  per  cent  for  the  Alaska 
indigent  fund.  The  education  of  the  children  who  are  growing  up 
in  Alaska  should  be  considered  a  matter  of  first  importance.  They 
are  an  important  asset,  and  it  is  in  the  Territory  that  they  will 
assume  the  full  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  they 
should  be  prepared  for  it  through  education  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible. The  Territorial  legislature  at  its  1915  session  enacted  two 
laws  pertaining  to  the  schools  of  Alaska.  One  of  these  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  board  of  education  and  for  a  uniform  course  of 
study  for  all  public  sdiools.  Another  act  provides  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  school  districts  by  United  States  commissioners  instead  of  the 
clerks  of  the  district  courts,  as  at  present,  and  reduces  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age  necessary  to  constitute  a  school  district  to 
10  instead  of  20,  as  under  the  Federal  law.  As  these  laws  amend  the 
Federal  law  in  important  particulars,  it  is  possible  that  they  will  be 
found  invalid. 

Forests. — ^The  total  receipts  from  the  Tongass  and  Chugach 
National  Forests  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $47,365.59,  while  the  total  cost 
of  administering  the  two  forests  for  the  same  period  was  $40,099.96. 
The  total  number  of  applications  received  for  homesteads  on  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  under  the  act  of  June  11, 1906,  is  100.  Of 
this  number  42  were  received  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  total 
number  received  for  lands  on  the  Chugach  National  Forest  is  188, 
of  which  89  were  received  during  the  fiscal  year  1915.  The  work  of 
examining  and  reporting  upon  all  of  these  claims  is  carried  on  by 
the  local  force  of  forest  officers  and  can  only  be  done  to  advantage 
for  a  short  time  of  each  year  because  of  adverse  climatic  conditions. 
The  Forest  Service  now  makes  the  final  surveys  for  patents  free  of 
charge  to  homesteaders  within  the  forest  reserves,  thus  saving  them 
from  $100  to  $200  for  each  survey  so  made.   This  feature  of  the  work 
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was  began  during  the  summer  of  1914.  Nine  patent  surveys  have 
been  made  this  season.  The  total  number  of  timber  sales  made  on 
the  Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forests  during  the  fiscal  year 
was  805.  All  persons  living  on  or  near  the  national  forests  of 
Alaska  are  permitted  to  take  free  of  charge  all  wood  they  need  for 
their  own  domestic  purposes.  Timber  needed  by  prospectors  in  the 
actual  development  of  their  claims  prior  to  reaching  the  shipping 
stage,  is  given  free  of  charge.  A  considerable  area  of  lands  within 
the  Chugach  Reserve  was  recently  eliminated  by  Executive  order. 
Forest  fires  in  the  Chugach  Beserve  and  in  interior  Alaska  during 
the  past  summer  caused  considerable  damage  to  standing  timber, 
and  efforts  should  be  made  to  minimize  the  fire  danger  during  the 
dry  months  of  the  summer  season  by  the  maintenance  of  efficient  fire 
patrols. 

Water  power. — ^The  utilization  of  the  water  power  of  Alaska  is  of 
far-reaching  import  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  and  also  of  the 
Nation.  The  Pacific  coast  of  Alaska  has  many  undeveloped  water- 
power  sites,  many  of  them  ideal  in  location  and  with  few  natural  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  to  make  them  readily  available  by  a  comparatively 
moderate  outlay  of  capital.  This  water  power  makes  possible  tiie 
development  of  the  vast  low-grade  quartz  deposits  of  southeastern 
Alaska.  But  few  of  Alaska's  streams  have  been  harnessed  for  power 
purposes,  although  one  large  project  has  been  completed  and  another 
is  in  course  of  development.  The  forests  of  southeastern  and  south- 
western Alaska,  and  especially  the  former,  contain  vast  areas  of 
timber  suitable  only  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp.  The  forest 
is  a  virgin  one,  and  millions  of  feet  of  timber  are  annually  going  to 
waste  because  the  wood-pulp  manufacturers  under  the  conditions 
caused  by  uncertainty  of  title,  multiplicity  of  red  tape,  and  the 
profusion  of  regulations  and  restrictions  that  have  existed  have  been 
scared  out  of  the  Territory.  The  importance  of  the  bill  now  pending 
in  Congress,  as  applied  to  industrial  development  in  Alaska,  can  not 
be  overestimated.  As  soon  as  some  definite  assurance  of  title  for  a 
term  of  years,  coupled  with  reasonable  regulations,  can  be  obtained 
more  of  these  water-power  sites  will  be  developed  and  the  power  util- 
ized in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  and  electrochemical  products. 

Secretary  of  the  Territory. — ^The  offices  of  surveyor  general  and  sec- 
retary of  Alaska  have  been  combined  ever  since  the  creation  of  the 
latter  office  by  Congress,  although  no  provision  for  its  maintenance 
has  ever  been  made.  These  offices  should  be  segregated  and  an  an- 
nual appropriation  made  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  office 
of  secretary  of  Alaska.  The  work  attached  to  the  office  has  steadily 
increased  in  recent  years.  The  Territorial  legislature  at  its  session 
this  year  created  the  office  of  attorney  general  for  Alaska  and  also 
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the  office  of  assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  both  of 
which  were  made  elective. 

BuUdings. — In  1910  Congress  authorized  the  erection  of  a  public 
building  at  Juneau,  to  cost,  with  site,  $200,000.  An  excellent  site 
was  purchased  costing  $22,500.  Since  that  time  the  town  of  Juneau 
has  been  growing  rapidly,  and  the  population  of  southeastern  Alaska, 
where  the  capitol  is  located,  has  increased  and  is  increasing  in  a 
substantial  manner.  Therefore  an  additional  appropriation  for  a 
building  should  be  made.  This  appropriation  should  not  be  less  than 
$350,000  in  addition  to  the  sum  already  available.  The  building 
should  be  large  enough  for  the  housing  of  the  various  Federal 
<^ces  located  in  Juneau — eight  in  number — ^the  Territorial  legisla- 
ture, and  the  Historical  Library  and  Museum. 

Coed  areas. — Surveys  of  the  coal  areas  in  Alaska,  in  the  Bering 
Biver,  Matanuska,  and  Nenana  regions,  together  with  classifications 
of  the  coal  lands  and  reconnoissances  of  certain  areas  for  reservation 
for  the  use  of  the  Government,  as  provided  by  act  of  Congress,  were 
begun  during  the  past  summer.  Tests  of  the  Matanuska  coal  for 
steaming  purposes  were  made  during  the  year  under  the  direction  of 
the  Navy  Department,  and  the  coal  was  found  eminently  satis- 
factory. The  coal  now  consumed  in  the  Territory  continues  to  be 
imported,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  comes  from  British  Colum- 
bia. A  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  coal  is  noted,  due  to  the 
greatly  increased  use  of  fuel  oil  in  the  Territory.  Three  patents  of 
coal  lands  were  issued  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  importation  of 
coal  into  Alaska  from  the  States  and  from  foreign  countries  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  79,239  tons,  valued  at  $397,290.  Of 
this  32,927  tons,  valued  at  $141,480,  was  foreign  coal,  and  46,313 
tons  domestic,  valued  at  $255,810. 

Minerals. — The  value  of  gold  production  of  Alaska  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1914  was  $15,764,259,  an  increase  of  about  $140,000  over 
that  of  the  previous  year.  In  1914, 21,450,628  pounds  of  copper  were 
produced  in  Alaska,  as  compared  with  21,659,958  pounds  in  1913. 
The  value  of  Alaska's  total  mineral  production  for  1914  was  $19,- 
118,080;  that  of  1913  was  valued  at  $19,476,356.  This  decrease  was 
due  to  the  low  price  of  copper  in  1914.  It  is  estimated  that  up  to 
the  close  of  1914  Alaska's  production  of  minerals  totaled  in  value 
$268460,000,  of  which  $244,156,000  represents  the  value  of  the  gold 
output  For  the  present  year  the  mineral  production  of  Alaska  will 
show  a  large  gain  over  the  previous  year,  due  principally  to  the 
greatly  increased  production  of  copper  in  the  Copper  Biver  district, 
southeastern  Alaska;  an  increase  in  gold  production  will  also  be 
shown  both  from  placer  and  lode  sources.  (Generally  speaking,  the 
past  summer  has  been  favorable  for  placer  mining  operations.    The 
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water  supply  has  been  abundant  in  most  districts  and  considerable 
new  ground  has  been  worked  this  year.  New  discoveries  have  been 
reported  in  the  Tolovana  district,  on  Wild  Biver,  in  the  Koyukuk 
and  Kuskokwin  Biver  regions.  The  older  placer  mines  of  the  Terri- 
tory continue  to  yield  considerable  quantities  of  gold,  although  the 
output  is  much  less  than  the  years  immediately  following  their  dis- 
covery. In  copper  production  Alaska  is  steadily  forging  to  the 
front;  the  output  of  this  metal  alone  for  the  present  calendar  year, 
it  is  estimated,  will  reach  in  value  $20,000,000.  The  low-grade  placer 
deposits  are  very  extensive  in  interior  and  northwestern  Alaska,  the 
development  of  which  awaits  cheaper  transportation  facilities  and 
cheaper  power.  Mining  began  in  Alaska  in  1880,  and  since  that 
time  the  Territory  has  produced  $244,156,000  in  gold,  $19,800,000  in 
copper,  $2,251,000  in  silver,  $370,000  in  coal,  and  the  rest  in  tin,  lead, 
quicksilver,  marble,  gypsum,  petroleum,  etc.  Copper  mining  began 
in  Alaska  in  1901,  and  the  total  production  is  about  133,000,000 
pounds.  The  certainty  of  railroad  communication  with  the  Yukon 
Basin  has  greatly  stimulated  prospecting,  mining,  and  agricultural 
development  There  is  a  noticeable  increase  in  investigations  by 
large  mining  enterprises,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  and  this 
is  solely  due  to  the  expectation  of  cheaper  transportation.  Lode 
mining  in  southeastern  Alaska,  where  several  large  mines  are  now 
in  operation,  is  annually  attaining  greater  proportions,  due  to  the 
success  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  treatment  of  low-grade  ores, 
such  as  are  f  oimd  in  this  section.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Alaska  antimony  in  commercial  quantities  has  been  shipped  during 
the  present  season  from  interior  and  northwestern  Alaska.  The  total 
production  of  Alaska  tin  mines  since  the  industry  started  in  1902  is 
about  550  tons  of  metallic  tin,  valued  at  $380,006.  Two  copper  mines 
and  five  lode  mines  were  operated  in  the  Prince  William  Soimd  region 
in  1914.  This  nimiber  has  been  increased  during  the  present  year, 
and  the  output  of  both  copper  and  gold  will  greatly  exceed  the  out- 
put of  the  previous  year.  It  is  estimated  that  125  placer  mines,  em- 
ploying 1,200  men,  were  operated  in  the  Fairbanks  district  during  the 
summer  of  1914.  Thirty-nine  gold  dredges  were  operated  on  Seward 
Peninsula  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  open  season  of  1914.  A  simi- 
lar number  has  been  operated  the  present  year.  About  1,200  men 
were  engaged  in  mining  on  the  peninsula  in  1915,  of  which  450  were 
employed  on  the  dredges.  A  niunber  of  locations  of  potential  iron 
mines  were  made  in  1914  about  25  miles  northwest  of  Nome,  but  at 
only  one  locality  is  a  considerable  body  of  iron  ore  apparent  The 
prospecting  work  done  so  far  shows  only  the  area  of  the  deposit  and 
not  its  depth. 

The  office  of  the  governor  of  Alaska  would  have  been  literally 
swamped  with  work  for  the  past  two  years  had  it  not  been  for  the 
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action  of  the  territorial  legislature  in  making  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  clerk  hire  in  that  office,  Congress  having  failed  to  do  so, 
although  yearly  requests  have  been  made  for  additicmal  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistance. 

HAWAn. 

The  governor  of  Hawaii  in  his  annual  report  stated  that  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1915,  has  been  one  of  unusual  prosperity  in  the  main 
industry  of  the  islands,  sugar  growing,  not  only  in  the  increase  in 
quantity  produced  but  in  financial  returns.  Their  sec(md  expcMrtable 
staple,  canned  pineapples,  increased  in  production  and  gross  value, 
but  individual  growers  of  pines  suffered  greatly  from  the  collapse 
of  prices  to  a  point  below  cost  Other  products  are  limited  and  no 
exceptional  changes  took  place.  How  generally  the  notable  pros- 
perity of  the  Territory  has  been  diffused  can  hardly  be  calculated. 
Evidence  of  general  prosperity  appears  in  the  improvements  through* 
out  the  Territory,  particularly  in  the  great  number  of  attractive, 
artistic,  unpretentious  homes  being  erected.  No  discontent  among 
labor  has  been  apparent  The  legislature,  session  of  1915,  has  made 
reasonable  appropriations  that  will  increase  anplo3anent  and  pro- 
vide for  many  necessary  improvements. 

Imports  and  exports. — ^The  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$26,064,855,  a  decrease,  as  ccHnpared  with  the  previous  year,  of 
$9,485,402.  The  exports  amounted  to  $62,868,356,  the  exports  of 
sugar  amounting  to  $19,758,187,  and  of  pineapples  to  $1,257,604,  and 
the  increase  over  the  preceding  year  being  $20,774,284. 

Customs  wnd  intemal^evenue  receipts. — Customs  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  totaled  $1,019,584.68,  a  falling  off  of  $164,881.49.  Inter- 
nal-revenue receipts  yielded  $419,057.89,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $186,082.96. 

Receipts  and  disbursements. — ^The  Territory  still  collects  and  pays 
over  to  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  and  the  counties  the  greater 
part  of  their  revenues,  and  in  turn  receives  back  from  them  the 
cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes  and  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  bonds  issued  by  the  Territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  counties. 

Territorial  finanoes4 — ^The  assessment  of  property  increased  $15,- 
418,996  over  the  year  1914  making  a  total  of  $176,601,222.  This 
illustrates  the  working  of  the  Hawaiian  law,  making  certain  tax- 
able valuations  subject  to  their  basis  as  enterprises  for  profit  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  twelve  was  a  prosperous  year  and  valuations 
totaled  $176,884,801;  1914  was  less  prosperous  and  valuations  fell 
to  $161487^26 ;  while  1915  shows  the  rise  again.  The  total  revenues 
collected  l^  the  Territory  and  counties  aggregated  $4,691,831.81, 
an  increase  of  $880400.41  over  the  year  1914.  Of  the  above  income 
8161*— INT  1915— VOL  1 8 
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$2,557,675.78  was  by  law  set  aside  for  the  county  govemmeiits  and 
$2434456.08  remained  for  Territorial  expenditure.  Out  of  the 
$3,162448.16  available  for  the  Territory  from  current  revenues,  in- 
cluding cash  cm  hand,  $2,747,270.35  was  expended,  leaving  a  nrt 
cash  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  $414,877.81.  The 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  was  increased  during  the  year 
by  the  sale  of  $1^79,500  of  4  per  cent  public  improvement  bonds 
of  the  issue  of  1914  at  100.01  and  decreased  by  the  payment  of 
$150,000  of  the  1903  issue  of  ^  per  cent  public-improvement  bonds, 
leaving  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $7,873,500  at  the  dose  of  the  year. 

Bank  deposits, — ^Bank  deposits  at  the  dose  of  the  calendar  year 
were  $20,114,610.85,  of  which  $7,736,569.32  were  savings  deposits. 
The  increase  of  commercial  deposits  was  $2,006466.93  and  of  savings 
$1,460,778.69. 

Corporations. — ^During  the  fiscal  year  25  mercantile,  4  agricul- 
tural, 2  savings  and  loan,  1  insurance,  and  8  eleemosynary  corpora- 
tions—40  in  all — ^were  created ;  and  8  mercantile,  2  agricultural,  and 
1  eleemosynary  corporations  were  dissolved — ^11  in  all — leaving  at 
the  dose  of  the  year  935  dcmiestic  corporations — an  increase  of  29. 
The  total  capitalization  of  domestic  corporations  oth^  than  elee- 
mosynary, etc,  is  $175,086,293,  a  decrease  of  $543,400,  or  0.3  per  c^it 
for  the  year.  Foreign  corporations  to  the  number  of  152,  as  c(Hn- 
pared  with  149  the  preceding  year,  are  auth(»ized  to  do  business  in 
the  Territory.  Five  nati<Hial  banks  also  do  business  in  the  Territory. 
Prior  to  the  1915  session  of  the  legislature  there  was  nothing  that 
could  be  done  to  wipe  defunct  corporations  off  the  books.  Act  57, 
laws  of  1915,  gives  the  treasurer  this  authority  and  he  is  actively 
engaged  in  this  work.  The  corporati(His  that  are  positivdy  known  to 
be  dead  are  capitalized  at  $22,637,900. 

Population  and  its  problems. — ^The  estimated  population  June  80, 
1915,  was  223,256  dvilians,  9,600  Army  and  Navy,  total  232,856. 
Orioitals  predominate,  totaling  136,626.  In  births  orientals  pre- 
dominate far  in  excess  of  the  average.  Native  full-blood  Hawaiians 
continue  to  decrease.  The  total  number  of  births  during  the  year 
was  8,507,  an  increase  of  1,751  over  the  number  for  the  previous  year, 
showing  a  birth  rate  of  36.52  per  thousand,  estimating  the  popula- 
tion at  232,856.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  was 
8,556,  a  decrease  of  151  from  the  previous  year,  showing  a  death  rate 
of  15.03  per  thousand  on  the  same  estimated  population.  The  mar- 
riages number  2,730,  a  decrease  of  419. 

PyibUe  health. — ^The  Territorial  deparanent  of  public  health  does 
most  of  the  public-health  work,  although  some  is  done  by  the  local 
governments,  and  much  assistance  is  given  by  various  corporations, 
organizations,  and  individuals,  financially  and  in  other  wa3rs.  Tlie 
offidals  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Terri- 
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tonal  health  officers  work  in  cooperation.  The  general  health  con- 
ditions in  the  Treasory  are  best  reflected  by  the  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality reports.  An  analysis  of  these  shows  that  health  conditions 
have  been  better  than  during  1913-14,  and  that  they  compare  favor- 
ably with  other  States  in  the  Union.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature a  nimiber  of  new  laws  on  the  subject  of  public  health  were 
passed  and  some  amended.  Provision  was  made  for  the  care,  con- 
trol, and  treatmenj!;  of  persons  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  drugs 
or  Uquor,  and  increased  accommodation  for  insane  persons  of  the 
acute  and  curable  class;  for  the  appointment  of  a  conmiission  to  com- 
pile the  sanitary  code  of  the  Territory;  and  for  the  transportation  of 
females  to  the  insane  asylum.  The  sections  of  the  revised  laws  re- 
lating to  pure  food  and  abatement  of  nuisances  and  insanitary  lands 
and  to  the  sale  of  opium  were  amended  so  that  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure would  be  more  effective,  as  was  also  the  law  relating  to  the 
recording  of  births. 

Public  lands. — ^No  notable  features  have  occurred  during  the  past 
year.  There  has  been  normal  homesteading,  but  no  areas  of  moment 
have  by  expiration  of  leases  been  returned  to  Government  control. 
Much  attention  is  being  paid  to  preparation  for  action  upon  expira- 
tion of  leases  covering  public  lands.  During  the  year  176  home- 
steads, covering  an  area  of  2,348.58  acres,  valued  at  $87,635.55,  were 
taken  up.  Since  the  amendments  made  in  the  organic  act  five  years 
ago  2,608  homestead  lots  have  been  offered,  covering  67,612.14  acres, 
at  valuations  aggregating  $666,773.38.  During  the  15  years  of  Ter- 
ritorial government  2,926  homesteads  have  been  taken,  of  which  931, 
or  an  average  of  133  a  year,  were  taken  the  first  7  years,  and  1,995, 
or  an  average  of  249  a  year,  during  the  last  8  years. 

Agriculture. — ^In  1908  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service 
reported  that  the  maximum  of  cultivable  land  in  the  Territory  was 
about  400,000  acres.  While  this  limit  has  not  yet  been  reached,  it 
has  been  closely  approached.  Much  time  has  been  devoted  to  the 
breeding  and  distribution  of  parasites  for  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly  and  horn  fly,  and  large  niunbers  of  these  parasites  have  been  lib- 
erated throughout  the  islands.  Much  information  regarding  the 
control  of  certain  pests  and  diseases  of  plants  and  vegetables  has 
been  given. 

Forest  reserves. — ^Forest  reserves  should  be  established  on  the 
island  of  Oahu  and  some  authority  secured  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  add  to  the  area  from  private  ownership. 

PubUc  works. — ^Public  works  are  being  energetically  forwarded 
and  cover  quite  a  range  of  objects,  particularly  that  of  wharves  and 
water-front  improvements.  Nearly  every  island  port  has  had  atten- 
tion, and  the  coming  year  should  show  completion  of  most  projects 
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not  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  Federal  Qovemment.  The  con- 
struction of  a  modem  prison  has  been  commenced  during  the  year 
and  is  well  under  way  on  a  site  covering  9,816  acres  in  area  in  a 
suburban  district  of  Honolulu.  The  sum  of  $150,000  was  appro- 
priated out  of  loan  funds  for  this  purpose.  Expenditures  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $30,842.28,  leaving  a  balance  of  $119,157.72 
unexpended. 

nonolulu  Harbor  enlargement. — ^Plans  for  material  enlargement 
have  been  made,  but  await  the  necessary  appropriations.  The  board 
of  harbor  commissioners  is  entering  on  extensive  wharf  improve- 
ments at  Honolulu  and  are  completing  the  few  requirements  of  the 
other  island  ports. 

Education, — ^The  number  of  school  children  increased  during  the 
year  by  3,241,  making  a  total  of  36,529,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at 
the  opening  of  schools  September  13,  1915,  the  enrollment  will  be 
37,729  pupils.  The  school  acconmiodations  under  the  bungalow  sys- 
tem of  buildings,  so  adapted  to  the  climate  and  financial  resources, 
are  rapidly  supplying  the  demand  for  room  for  the  marked  increase 
of  pupils.  With  a  lack  of  skilled  employment,  the  question  of  occu- 
pation for  the  educated  youth  presents  quite  a  problem.  The  only 
sensible  solution  has  seemed  to  be  to  encourage  to  a  greater  degree 
education  that  will  not  result  largely  in  dependence  upon  mental 
rather  than  physical  emplo3anent  The  course  of  study  as  adopted 
has  the  above  in  view,  although  every  facility  and  opportunity  is 
provided  for  those  mentally  equipped,  ambitious,  and  able,  that  Uiey 
may  acquire  higher  educaticm. 

With  his  report  the  governor  submits  charts  containing  compila- 
tions of  data  under  the  following  titles:  Public  lands  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  population.  Territory  of  Hawaii,  percentages  of 
increase  or  decrease  of  population  by  naticMialities,  comparative  (as 
to  nationalities)  table  of  births,  educati<mal  problems,  food  prob- 
lems, problems  of  business  by  races. 

NATIONAL  PABKS  AND  BESE&VATIONS. 

The  creation  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Pa^k  in  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, and  Idaho  by  the  act  of  March  1,  1872,  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  policy  on  the  part  of  Congress  of  settmg  aside  tracts  of  land  as 
recreation  grounds  for  all  the  people.  Since  that  time  12  additional 
national  parks  have  been  established  Iq  various  sections  of  the  country, 
the  latest  being  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  in  Colorado,  which 
park  was  opened  to  the  public  last  June.  The  total  amount  of  land 
embraced  in  these  reservations  is  4,665,966.25  acres.  To  these  parks 
should  be  added  as  speedily  as  possible  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  with  its  wonderful  scenic  features.    The  areas  of  these 
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national  parks,  with  the  date  of  the  establiBhrnent  of  each,  are  as 
foJlovs: 

Arta  o/naliotwl  parli. 
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Vigiiors. — ^The  mterest  of  the  general  public  in  theee  national 
parks  has  been  clearly  evidenced  by  the  large  mimber  of  requests  for 
Uterature  regarding  them.  During  the  season  just  closed  there  haa 
bean  very  marked  increases  in  the  number  of  tourists  visiting  these 
national  playgrounds.  In  the  Yellowstone  ^National  Park  in  1914 
there  were  20,250  visitors,  and  this  year  two  and  one-half  times  as 
many — 51,895.  Yosemite  National  Park  iu  California  had  33,452 
visitors  during  the  1915  season,  whereas  in  1914  only  15,145  persons 
visited  the  park.  Ag^n,  in  Mount  Kainier  National  Park,  Wash., 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  of  over  100  per 
cent— 35,166  in  1915  as  against  15,038  in  1914.  The  following  table 
strikingly  indicates  how  greatly  popular  interest  in  national  parks 
has  increased. 

Ttmriit  travel  in  nalumat  pari*. 
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EeoTtomic  value  of  natiimal  parks. — Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  cost  to  visitors  of  transportation  from  their  homes  to  the  parks, 
a  fair  idea  of  the  economic  valne  of  tourist  travel  in  four  of  the  lai^er 
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parks  may  be  obtained  by  consideration  of  the  financial  reports  of 
concessioners,  which  show  gross  receipts  for  past  seasons  in  the  fol- 
lowing approximate  estimates:  Yellowstone  National  Park,  m  1912, 
$1,067,161.34;  m  1913,  $1,186,811.36;  and  in  1914,  $848,688.44. 
Yosemite  National  Park,  in  1912,  $311,444.32;  in  1913,  $359,481.45; 
and  in  1914,  $334,914.32.  Glacier  National  Park,  in  1913,  $161,510.87, 
and  in  1914,  $155,716.14.  Momit  Rainier  National  Park,  ia  1912, 
$56,735.93;  ux  1913,  $66,942.76;  and  m  1914,  $61,078.08. 

Financial  reports  of  concessioners  in  the  parks  for  the  season  of 
1915  have  not  yet  been  received  in  the  department,  but  in  view  of  the 
large  tourist  travel  to  the  far  West  initiated  by  the  expositions  held 
in  California,  it  is  anticipated  that  marked  increases  in  gross  receipts 
by  national-park  concessioners  will  be  noted. 

Third  ncU/wnal-parJc  conference, — ^In  prior  annual  reports  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  very  satisfactory  results  obtained  from 
bringing  together  in  conference  the  various  park  superintendents  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  many  difficult  problems  presented  in 
the  administration  of  these  reservations.  In  March  of  the  present 
year  the  third  conference  of  superintendents  was  held  at  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  assistant  to  the  secretary, 
at  which  there  were  in  attendance  other  representatives  of  this  depart- 
ment, representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  War,  of 
the  transcontinental  railways,  of  many  of  the  concessioners  in  the 
parks,  as  well  as  a  niunber  of  other  persons  interested  in  national-park 
matters.  Questions  were  discussed  .pertaining  to  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, sanitation,  transportation,  construction  of  roads,  trails,  and 
bridges,  forestry,  fire  protection,  protection  of  game,  and  other  phases 
of  park  administration.  A  detailed  report  of  the  conference  will  be 
published  by  the  department. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  at  this  conference  as  weU  as  of  those  con- 
ferences held  in  1911  and  1912,  was  that  as  many  of  the  problems  of 
park  management  were  substantially  the  same  throughout  the  several 
national  parks,  their  supervision  should  be  centralized  or  grouped 
together  \mder  a  single  administrative  bureau  specifically  charged 
with  such  work.  The  conference  developed  many  instances  where 
economy  and  efficiency  would  be  increased  by  a  central  administra- 
tion of  all  the  parks.  For  instance,  the  law  does  not  permit  the 
resident  engineer  of  the  Yosemite  to  be  utilized  at  times  in  any  other 
national  park.  A  temporary  surplusage  of  service  or  equipment  can 
not  be  used  to  meet  a  corresponding  need  elsewhere.  Without  a 
central  administration  the  national  parks  can  not  be  handled  togethery 
like  departments  of  one  business,  for  the  good  of  all. 

Bills  to  create  a  national-park  service  have  heretofore  been  faitro- 
duced  in  Congress,  but  none  has  as  yet  been  enacted  into  law. 
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Appropriaiions  a/nd  revermes. — ^The  total  of  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  for  protection  and  improvement  of  these  parks  during  the 
year,  expendable  under  this  department,  was  $283,590,  and  the  total 
revenues  received  from  concessions  in  all  the  parks  was  $81,705.70. 

Expenditures  of  revenues. — ^The  several  acts  of  Congress  setting 
aside  lands  for  national-park  purposes,  except  in  case  of  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park,  Oreg.,  and  the  Mesa  Verde  and  Kocky  Moimtain 
National  Parks,  Colo.,  authorize  the  expenditure  of  the  revenues 
derived  from  the  privileges  or  concessions  therein  in  the  management 
and  protection  of  the  respective  reservations.  The  revenues  from 
the  three  parks  above  mentioned,  however,  are  imder  existing  law 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts,  and 
the  parks  receive  no  direct  benefit  therefrom.  It  is  desirable  that 
these  parks,  so  far  as  their  revenues  are  concerned,  be  put  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  national  parks. 

AutomohUes  in  (he  parks, — ^Automobiles  have  heretofore  been  ad- 
mitted \mder  strict  regulations  governing  travel  of  the  roads  to  the 
Mount  Rainier,  Crater  Lake,  Glacier,  Mesa  Verde,  General  Grant, 
Piatt,  and  Wind  Cave  national  parks;  over  the  Giant  Forest  Road, 
in  Sequoia  National  Park;  in  Yosemite  National  Park,  over  the 
CoulterviUe  Road  from  the  Merced  Grove  of  Big  Trees  into  Yosemite 
Valley,  over  the  Wawona  Road  leading  to  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree 
Grove,  and  over  the  Big  Oak  Flat  Road;  and  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  over  a  road  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  park  not 
in  general  use,  for  the  special  accommodation  of  people  of  Gallatin 
Coimty,  Mont. 

During  the  past  season  the  generally  traveled  roads  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park  were  opened  to  motor-driven  vehicles,  operated  for 
pleasure  pmposes  only,  imder  strict  regulations  which  became  effective 
on  August  1,  1915. 

The  roads  in  Hot  Springs  Reservation  are  not  in  such  condition, 
considering  the  safety  of  individuals  and  animals,  as  to  permit  of 
their  joint  use  by  motor-driven  vehicles  and  vehicles  drawn  by  horses, 
but  on  special  occasions  and  under  special  restrictions  motor-driven 
vehicles  are  permitted  on  such  roads. 

The  opening  during  the  year  of  YeUowstone  National  Park  to 
automobiles  used  for  pleasure  pmposee  has  been  much  appreciated 
by  the  traveling  public.  They  were  operated  imder  a  very  carefully 
worked  out  schedule  which  has  proved  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 

This  park  was  visited  during  tiie  season  by  958  cars,  carrying  3,513 
people,  which  points  to  a  much  fuller  enjoyment  of  the  wonders  in 
this  park  by  motorists  in  1916.  The  total  receipts  from  automobiles 
and  motor  cycles  in  all  the  parks  were  $42,589.73  in  1915  as  against 
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$14,243.07  in  1914.    Automobile  licenses  have  been  issued  during 
1915y  as  follows: 


Automobile  licenses  issued  seasons  of  1914  and  1915. 
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The  extremely  rapid  development  of  motoring  throughout  the 
coimtry,  and  its  enjoyment  by  people  of  all  degrees  of  income,  has  led 
to  an  active  policy  of  road  extension  in  all  the  national  parks.  An 
example  is  the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  the  old  Tioga  Road 
through  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  establishing  another  highway 
over  the  Sierras. 

Privaie  holdinga. — ^The  administration  of  affairs  in  all  of  the  national 
parks,  with  the  exception  of  the  YellowBtone,  General  Grant,  Piatt, 
Wind  Cave,  and  SuUys  Hill,  is  considerably  embarrassed  by  tiie  fact 
that  within  the  respective  boundaries  are  many  patented  lands  and 
some  toll  roads.  These  private  holdings  are  as  follows:  Yosemite 
National  Park,  19,827  acres;  Sequoia  National  Park,  3,716.96  acres; 
Crater  Lake  National  Park,  1,337  acres  and  1,121.11  acres  of  unper- 
fected  claims;  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  875  acres  and  118  acres 
unperfected  claims;  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  18.2  acres;  and 
Glacier  National  Park,  8,864.40  acres  of  patented  lands  and  7,803.71 
acres  of  unperfected  claims. 

The  majority  of  these  lands,  including  the  Mineral  EJng  Road  in 
Sequoia  National  Park  and  the  Coulterville  and  Wawona  toll  roads 
in  Yosemite  National  Park  should  be  acquired  by  the  Government. 
During  the  year,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Stephen  T. 
Mather,  assbtant  to  the  Secretary,  the  title  by  donation  to  portions 
of  the  "Great  Sierra  wagon  and  toll  road''  (also  known  as  the  Tioga 
Road)  and  the  portions  of  the  "Big  Oak  Flat  and  Yosemite  ToU 
roads,"  within  the  limits  of  Yosemite  National  Park,  were  transferred 
to  the  United  States,  such  donations  being  accepted  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  the  sundry  civil  act  of  March  3, 
1915,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  patented 
lands  or  rights  of  way,  whether  over  patented  or  other  lands,  in 
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Yoaemite  National  Park  that  xnay  be  donated  for  park  purposes.    In 

discussing  the  matter  of  acquisition  of  private  holdings  in  the  parks 

in  a  prior  annual  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  stated: 

It  is  of  epedal  and  urgent  importance  that  provision  should  also  be  made  by 
Congress  for  the  extinguishment  of  private  holdings  in  the  several  parks.  These 
holdings  seriously  interfere  with  the  proper  administration  of  the  parks  and  impair 
their  usefulness  and  beauty  in  many  ways.  They  can  be  extinguished  either  by  way 
of  direct  appropriation  for  their  purchase  or  by  authorizing  their  exchange  for  lands 
or  timber  within  the  particular  parks  or  within  the  national  forest  reserve  adjacent 
thereto.  The  public  timber  so  exchanged  can,  in  many  cases,  be  confined  to  dead, 
or  matured  timber  which  can  be  removed  from  the  parks  without  injuriously  affecting 
the  scenic  beauty  thereof.  If  authority  of  this  sort  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Uie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  to  the  reserves  of  which  they  have 
jurisdiction,  respectively,  exchanges  of  park  or  forest  lands  or  timber  can  be  made 
for  appropriate  strips  of  private  timbered  lands  along  the  public  roads  within  the 
exterior  limits  of  the  parks  or  forest  reserves,  so  as  to  protect  the  scenic  beauty  of 
these  roads  from  impending  destruction. 

Thereafter  Congress,  by  the  act  approved  April  9,  1912  (37  Stat., 
80),  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  private  holdings  within  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and 
to  preserve  intact  the  natural  timber  along  the  roads  in  the  scenic  por- 
tions of  the  park,  both  on  patented  and  park  lands,  in  his  discretion,  to 
obtain  by  exchange  complete  title  to  any  and  all  of  the  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  held  in 'private  ownership.  Among  other 
things  it  was  provided  that  the  value  of  patented  lands  within  the 
park  offered  in  the  exchange  and  the  value  of  timber  on  park  lands 
proposed  to  be  given  in  the  exchange  should  be  ascertained  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  might  direct. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  with  the  Yosemite  Lumber  Co.,  which 
has  a  large  area  of  patented  lands  in  the  park,  principally  along  the 
Wawona  Road,  and  it  was  found  that  an  exchange  could  not  be  made, 
for  the  reason  that  the  value  of  the  lands  owned  by  the  company 
with  the  timber  thereon  was  far  in  excess  of  the  timber  on  the  park 
lands,  and  Congress,  by  the  act  approved  April  16,  1914  (38  Stat., 
345),  amended  section  1  of  the  act  of  1912  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating private  holdings  in  said  park  and  perserving  the  timber  along 
the  roads  adjoining  the  scenic  portions  thereof  on  patented  lands,  to 
obtain  and  accept  for  the  United  States  a  complete  title  to  any  and 
all  patented  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  ''by  the  exchange 
of  timber  or  timber  and  lands  within  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
and  the  Sierra  and  Stanislaus  National  Forests  for  such  lands  and 
the  timber  thereon  within  the  park." 

Under  this  legislation  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  Yosemite 
Lumber  Co.,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  on  January  18,  1915, 
between  it  and  the  department  imder  which  the  Government  is  to 
give  timber  and  timber  lands  in  Yosemite  National  Park  and  Siena 
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National  Forest  to  that  corporation  in  exchange  for  lands  and  timber 
owned  by  it  in  the  park  and  forest;  the  exchange  values  in  each  case 
to  be  equal.  This  contract  is  now  being  carried  into  effect  under 
supervision  of  the  representatives  of  the  department  in  the  park. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  13,  1914  (38  Stat.,  376),  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  scenic  features  and  consolidating  certain 
forest  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  within  the  Sierra  National 
Forest  and  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  Cal.,  authorizes  the  Secre^ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — 

and  after  obtaining  and  accepting  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  a  valid 
title  to  the  land  to  be  acquired,  which  title  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  exchange  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  within  the  Sierra 
National  Forest  for  privately  owned  timberlands  of  approximately  equal  area  lying 
within  the  boundaries  of  said  national  forest  and  the  Yosemite  National  Park. 

Under  this  statute  an  exchange  of  lands  has  been  consummated 
which  will  result  in  the  addition  of  160  acres  of  land  to  the  park. 

Senate  bill  5433,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  June  5, 1914,. author- 
ized the  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  private  holdings 
within  the  Glacier  National  Park,  and  to  preserve  the  natural  timber 
along  the  roads  in  the  scenic  portions  of  the  park  on  patented  and 
park  lands,  to  obtain  for  the  United  States  a  complete  title  to  any  or 
all  lands  held  in  private  or  State  ownership  within  the  park  ''by  the 
exchange  of  dead,  decadent,  or  matured  timber  that  can  be  removed 
from  any  part  of  the  park  without  affecting  the  scenic  beauty  thereof, 
or  from  Gk)vemment  lands  within  the  metes  and  boxmds  of  the 
national  forests  withjn  the  State  of  Montana,"  and  also  to  exchange 
for  patented  lands  in  the  park  Qovemment  lands  of  equal  value  within 
national  forests  in  said  State,  the  lands  in  the  national  forests  to  be 
offered  in  exchange  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
This  bill,  however,  failed  to  become  a  law. 

Jurisdiction. — ^Tiie  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  lands  in  Yellowstone  Park  within  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  also 
over  the  lands  within  Glacier  National  Park,  Mont.,  and  Piatt  Na- 
tional Park,  Okla.,  and  Congress  has  provided  a  means  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  thereto.  In  the  other 
national  parks,  however,  over  which  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located  obtain,  great  difficulties  in  administration  have  been 
encountered,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  department  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion to  punish  offenses  in  violation  of  the  regulations  relating  thereto, 
and  especially  in  the  matter  of  preventing  depredations  on  game 
and  the  selling  ot  liquor  therein. 

Conservation  qfwHd  animal  life. — ^The  national  parks,  free  as  most 
of  them  arc  from  alt  public  lumbering  and  private  grazing  enterprises, 
and  protected  by  law  from  himting  of  any  kind,  ilone  have  the 
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aeolusion  and  other  conditions  essential  for  the  protection  and  propa- 
gation of  wild  animal  life.  Eventually  they  will  become  great  public 
nature  schools  to  which  teachers  and  students  of  animal  life  will 
repair  yearly  for  investigation  and  study. 

TThe  enormous  increase  of  wild  animalfl  in  the  Yellowstone  since  it 
became  a  national  park  in  1872  points  the  way.  Deer,  elk,  moosci 
bison,  and  antelope  here  abound  in  greater  numbers  no  doubt  than 
before  the  days  of  the  white  man;  and  many  of  them  have  become 
almost  as  fearless  of  man  as  animals  in  captivity.  From  here  many 
State,  county,  and  city  parks  have  been  supplied,  under  proper 
restrictions,  with  surplus  animals  for  propagation  purposes.  When 
interfeiing  private  holdings  are  extinguished  in  other  national  parks 
and  United  States  laws  made  to  supersede  State  laws,  these,  too, 
will  become  centers  of  animal  preservation  as  effective  as  the 
Yellowstone. 

iTicreasiTig  'park  areas. — Congress  so  carefully  cut  the  boundaries 
of  the  national  parks  to  the  express  purpose  for  which  each  was 
created  that,  in  some  instances,  scenic  features  of  the  very  first  order 
were  excluded.  In  the  careful  study  which  the  department  has  since 
made  of  each  such  territory  it  has  become  apparent  that,  in  several 
instances,  outlying  territory  should  be  added  to  these  reservations. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  instances  is  Sequoia  National  Park, 
the  boundaries  of  which  should  be  extended  to  include  the  superb 
Kings  Canyon  on  the  north  and  on  the  east  the  Kem  Canyon  and 
the  west  slope  and  siunmit  of  Mount  Whitney,  the  highest  mountain 
under  the  American  flag;  also  other  instances  are  the  Continental 
Divide  lor  a  few  miles  south  of  the  new  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park,  together  with  several  small  outlying  features  of  extraordinary 
beauty. 

New  national  parJcs. — Of  the  10  or  more  scenic  neighborhoods 
claiming  national-park  status  the  most  distinguished  is  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  now  classed  as  a  national  monument.  This 
b  one  of  the  greatest  natural  show  places  of  the  world.  It  demands 
and  should  have  immediate  recognition  and  development  as  a  national 
park« 

Other  proposed  national  parks  have  scenic  value  and  availability  of 
high  degree  and  will  be  considered  as  they  come  prominently  before 
Congress  through  the  desires  and  activities  of  the  people  of  their 
respective  States.  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  department  not  to  actively 
seek  the  creation  of  new  national  parks  but  to  develop  and  admin- 
ister all  such  reservatioi^  accepted  by  Congress  and  intrusted  to 
its  care. 

General  superintendent  of  national  paries, — Mr.  Mark  Daniels, 
general  superintendent  and  landscape  engineer  of  the  national  parks 
under  this  department,  made  inspections  during  the  year  of  the 
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Mesa  Yerda,  Flatt,  and  Wind  Cave  national  parks  and  the  Hot 
Springs  Eeservation;  supervised  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations 
in  the  parks,  the  laying  out  of  roads  and  trails,  designing  of  buildings 
and  structures,  and  the  planning  of  general  improvements;  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  unit  cost-keeping  system  in  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  which  has  resulted  in  considerable  saving,  supervised 
the  construction  of  a  concrete  bridge  in  the  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park,  and  wooden  bridges  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and 
supplied  plans  and  specifications  for  several  different  types  of  con- 
crete bridges  for  other  parks;  replanned  the  road  sprinkling  system 
in  Yosemite,  established  an  automobile  schedule  therein,  designed  a 
complete  road  and  trail  system  for  five  of  the  parks,  prepared  plans 
for  a  new  village  in  Yosemite,  installed  a  purchasing  branch  for  the 
several  national  parks  in  San  Francisco  and  purchased  through  the 
same  materials  for  most  of  the  western  parks,  and  gave  attention  to 
many  other  details  of  park  administration. 

Proposed  ruUioruil  park  service. — In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secr^ 
tary  of  the  Interior  for  1911,  in  discussing  national-park  affairs,  he 
stated: 

While  public  interest  in  and  use  of  these  reservationB  is  steadily  increasing,  as 
shown  by  the  growing  number  of  visitors,  adequate  provisbn  has  not  been  made 
for  their  efficient  administration,  and  sufficient  appropriations  have  not  been  made 
for  their  proper  care  and  development.  At  present  each  of  these  parks  is  a  separate 
and  distinct  imit  for  administrative  purposes.  The  only  general  supervision  which 
is  possible  is  that  obtained  by  referring  matters  relating  to  the  national  parks  to  the 
same  officials  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Separate  appropriations 
are  made  for  each  park,  and  the  employment  of  a  common  supervising  and  directiQg 
force  is  impossible.  Many  of  the  problons  in  park  management  are  the  same  throug}i- 
out  all  of  the  national  parks,  and  a  great  gain  would  be  obtained  and  substantial 
economies  could  be  effected  if  the  national  parks  and  reservations  were  grouped 
together  under  a  single  administrative  bureau.  Bills  to  create  a  bureau  of  national 
parks  have  heretofore  been  introduced  in  Congress,  and,  in  my  judgment,  they  should 
immediately  receive  careful  consideration,  so  that  proper  legislation  for  this  purpose 
may  be  enacted.  Adequate  appropriation  should  also  be  made  for  the  developmesit 
of  these  pleasure  grounds  of  the  people,  especially  through  the  construction  of  roads 
and  trails  and  their  proper  care  and  maintenance. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress,  dated  February  3, 1911,  President 
Taft  stated: 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  national  parks.  Such 
legislation  is  esNntial  to  the  proper  management  of  those  wondrous  manifestations 
of  nature,  so  startling  and  so  beautiful  that  every  one  recognizes  the  obligations  at 
the  Government  to  preserve  them  for  the  edification  and  recreation  of  the  people. 

A  bill  (S.  826,  63d  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  to  establish  the  national  park 
service,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  reported  favorably  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  PubUc  Lands,  but  failed  to  become  a  law. 

There  are  hereto  appended  tables  giving  the  location,  date  of 
establishment,  area,  private  holdings,  if  any,  and  number  of  visitors^ 
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tnd  the  special  characteristics  of  the  yarious  national  parks  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  the  protection  and  improvement  thereof  dur- 
ing 1915  and  nine  years  prior  thereto,  as  well  as  revenues  derived 
from  leases,  privileges,  and  concessions  in  said  reservations  received 
during  said  period;  also  a  statement  of  the  automobile  receipts 
during  1915. 

NATIONAL  HONTJMENTS  AND  PBESEBVATION  OF  AMEBICAN 

ANTIQUITIES. 

By  an  act  approved  June  8, 1906,  entitled  ^^An  act  for  the  preser- 
vation of  American  antiquities,"  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized,  ^^  in  his  discretion,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation 
historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and  other 
objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon  the 
lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  be  national  monuments."  Under  such  authority  the  President  has 
created  30  monuments : 

National  monuments  administered  hy  Interior  Department. 


Name. 


Dtrils  Tower. 

Montesnma  Castle 

BlMorro 

Chaoo  Canyon 

MulrWooda* 

rlnnadef. 

Tnmacaoorl 

Mokuntnweap 

Shoshone  Caycm 

Natural  Bridges  •. 

OranQoivlra. 

BItka.  

Rainbow  Bridge  * 

Lewis  and  Clark  CaTem . 

Oriorado 

Petrified  Forest 

^njo*. 

FapagoSagnaro 

Innosaiir 


State. 


Wyoming... 

Arizona 

NewlCexioo. 

do 

California... 

do 

Ariiona 

Utah. 

Wyoming... 

New  iviioo. 

Alaska 

Utah. 

Montana 

Colorado.... 

Arltona 

do 

do 

Utah 


Date. 


Sept.  24,1900 
Deo.    8,1900 

do 

ICar.  U,1907 
Jan.  9,1906 
Jan.  10,1906 
Sept.  15, 1906 
July  31,1909 
Sept.  21, 1909 
Sept.  25, 1909 
Nov.  1,1909 
Kar.  23,1910 
Hay  30,1910 
Kay  10,1911 
Kay  24,1911 
July  31,1911 
Kar.  14,1912 
Jan.  31,1914 
Oct.   4,1915 


Area. 


Aertt. 

1,152 

100 

100 

> 20, 629 

295 

2,060 

10 

>  15,840 

210 

>2,740 

100 

57 

100 

100 

13,883 

25,026 

300 

2,060 

80 


i  Estimated  ai^ia* 

I  Donated  to  the  United  States. 

t  Ortfinally  set  aside  by  proclamation  of  Apr.  10, 1906,  and  oontahied  only  120  acres. 

4  Within  an  Indian  rescrration. 

Administrative  conditions. — ^The  supervision  of  these  various 
monuments  has,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  appropriation  for  their 
protection  and  improvement,  necessarily  been  intrusted  to  the  field 
officers  of  the  department  having  charge  of  the  territory  in  which 
the  several  monuments  are  located. 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  administrative  conditions 
continue  to  be  imsatisfactory,  since  no  appropriation  of  fimds  has 
yet  been  made  available  for  this  important,  protective,  and  preserva- 
tive work.  Such  supervisicm  as  has  been  possible  in  the  cases  of  a 
few  monuments  only  has  been  wholly  inadequate  and  has  not  pre- 
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vented  vandalism,  unauthorized  exploitation,  or  spoliation  of  relics 
found  in  those  prehistoric  ruins,  whose  preservation  is  contemplated 
by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  8,  1906.  An  estimate  in  the  sum 
of  $5,000  for  protection  of  these  monuments  was  submitted  in  1913, 
but  no  appropriatioir  was  made  by  Congress.  This  amount  was 
desired,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  by  restoration 
the  objects  reserved  in  the  national  monuments  as  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  valuable  relics  and  vandalism.  Monuments  suffering 
from  these  causes  should  be  provided  with  a  custodian  or  superin- 
tendent, and  in  this  way  a  small  general  appropriation  can  be  made 
most  useful  and  its  expenditure  will  be  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the 
public.  The  protection  and  preservation  of  the  national  monuments 
as  public  reservations  are  of  great  interest  and  importance,  because 
a  great  variety  of  objects,  historic,  prehistoric,  and  scientific  in 
character,  are  thus  preserved  for  public  use  intact,  instead  of  being 
exploited  by  private  individuals  for  gain  and  their  treasures  scat- 
tered. These  reserves  should  be  administered  in  connection  with 
the  national  parks,  which  they  strongly  resemble.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  define  one  in  terms  that  would  exclude  the  other.  The  re- 
newal of  the  estimate  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  has  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  this  class  of  reserves  intact  until  such 
time  as  Congress  shall  authorize  the  creation  of  some  administrative 
unit  which  shall  take  over  both  the  parks  and  monuments  and  ad- 
minister them  under  a  general  appropriation.  No  new  monuments 
were  created  during  the  year. 

National  moniumenta  under  other  departments, — ^The  following 
national  monuments  are  not  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior : 

National  monuments  administered  by  Department  of  Agriculture, 


Name. 


Cinder  Cone 

Lmbmi  PealL. 

Qila  Cliff  DwcUJngs. 

Tonto 

Qnmd  Canyon 

Jewel  Cave 

Wbeeler 

Oregon  Caves 

Devil  Postpile 

Koont  Olympns . . . 


state. 


Califomla 

.....do 

New  Mexico.., 

Arisona 

....do 

Soath  Dakota. 

Colorado 

Oreiron 

Oamomia 

Washington.... 


Date. 


May  6,1907 
do 

Nov.  16,1907 
Dec.  19,1907 
Jan.  11,1908 
Feb.  7, 1908 
Deo.  7,1908 
July  12,1909 
July  6,1911 
Apr.  17,1912 


Aiea. 


Acret, 

>6,12D 

U,280 

160 

1640 

1806,400 

U.280 

1800 

480 

1800 

1299,370 


1  Estimated  area. 
National  monuments  administered  by  War  Department, 


Name. 


State. 


Date. 


Area. 


Bis  Hole  batUe  field  1. 
CaMlo 


Montana.. 
CalUbmia. 


June  23,1910 
Oct.   14,1913 


Acm. 


5 
1 


1  Set  aside  by  Ezeootive  order. 
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Excavation  of  ruins. — Paragraph  3  of  the  uniform  rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture, 
and  War,  imder  date  of  December  28,  1906,  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities,  reads 
as  follows : 

Permits  for  the  excavation  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archsdological  sites, 
and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  wiU  be  granted  by  the  respective 
Secretaries  having  Jurisdiction  to  reputable  museums,  universities,  colleges, 
or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions,  or  to  their  duly  author- 
ized agents. 

During  the  year  seven  permits  were  granted  for  the  examination, 
excavation,  and  gathering  of  specimens,  as  follows : 

To  Prof.  A.  V.  Kidder,  of  Harvard  University,  to  make  examina- 
tion and  excavation  of  ruins  in  the  Chinlee  Valley  and  the  tributary 
canyons  which  enter  it  below  the  Mexican  water  and  the  canyons 
heading  against  the  Navajo  Moimtains  on  its  east  and  north  sides, 
as  continuation  of  explorations  under  similar  permits  granted  by 
the  department  in  1913  and  1914.  This  locality  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Navajo  National  Monument. 

To  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  director  of  the  School  of  American 
Archaeology,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  to  make  explorations  and  excava- 
tions necessary  for  the  making  of  an  archaeological  report  upon  the 
district  lying  between  the  north  boundary  of  the  Ramon  Vigil  grant 
and  the  Guages  Canyon,  on  the  Pajarito  Plateau,  N.  Mex.,  and  to 
collect  specimens  for  the  use  of  the  Commercial  Museum  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  which  institution  collaborates  with  the  School  of 
American  Archaeology  in  this  research  work. 

To  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  make  archaeological  reconnois- 
sance  of  and,  if  deemed  practicable,  to  conduct  excavations  and 
gather  specimens  on  the  public  domain  in  Millard,  Beaver,  Iron,  and 
Box  Elder  Counties,  Utah,  such  collections  to  be  permanently  de- 
posited in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

To  Prof.  Livingston  Farrand,  president  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, to  prosecute  archaeological  research  on  public  lands  under  ad- 
ministration of  the  Interior  Department  in  San  Juan  and  Rio  Ar- 
raba  Counties,  N.  Mex.,  and  in  a  strip  of  country  15  miles  in  width 
crossing  Montezuma,  La  Plata,  and  Archuleta  Counties  (not,  how- 
ever, within  the  boimdaries  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park) ,  and 
to  collect  specimens.  This  work  is  in  the  nature  of  continuation  of 
research  under  similar  permit  issued  in  1914  covering  territory  con- 
tiguous to  the  above. 

To  the  University  of  Arizona,  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  to  prosecute 
archaeological  research  within  the  territory  south  and  west  of 
Navajo  Moimtain  and  in  the  Sagi  Canyons,  in  northern  Arizona 
east  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  to  collect  specimens  for  use  of  the 
university,  such  work  to  be  conducted  under  personal  supervision 
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of  Prof.  Byron  Cummings  (formerly  of  the  University  of  Utah), 
and  the  territory  within  which  explorations  take  place  not  to  over- 
lap that  covered  by  the  above  permit  to  Prof,  Kidder. 

To  Mr.  Charles  H.  Robinson,  to  gather  archaeological  specimens 
on  the  public  domain  within  the  so-called  ^Spanish  Diggings" 
comitry,  located  east  of  the  Platte  Biver,  in  Converse,  Niobrara, 
Platte,  and  (joshen  Comities,  Wyo.,  during  August,  1915,  such  col- 
lections to  be  permanently  deposited,  one-half  in  the  McLean  County 
(111.)  Historical  Society  Museum,  Bloomington,  HI.,  and  one-half 
in  the  Illinois  State  Natural  Historical  Museum  at  Springfield,  HL 

To  Dr.  R.  B.  Earle,  to  collect  not  exceeding  100  pounds  of  speci- 
mens of  silicified  wood  from  the  Fossil  Forest  of  Arizona  (Petrified 
Forest  National  Monument)  for  the  museum  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  similar  quantity  for  the  museum  of  Hunter  College. 

Bird  reserves. — ^AU  of  the  bird  reserves  have  been  created  throu^ 
reference  from  the  Interior  Department  to  the  President  of  forms  of 
Executive  orders  providing  therefor.  These  reserves  are  regarded  as 
in  all  essential  particulars  reservations  of  public  lands  for  public 
use  or  other  purposes,  for  which  there  are  numerous  precedents.  The 
first  specific  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  protection  of  birds 
by  bird  reserves  created  by  Executive  order  was  introduced  by  Hon. 
John  F.  Lacy,  of  Iowa,  and  became  a  law  on  June  28, 1906  (34  Stat, 
536).  This  act  made  it  imlawful  to  kill  birds,  to  take  their  eggs, 
or  to  willfully  disturb  birds  upon  the  reservations,  and  it  provides  a 
fine  of  not  exceeding  $500  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  each  conviction  secured. 
This  law  was  substantially  reenacted  in  the  new  Penal  Code,  ap- 
proved March  4, 1909  (35  Stat,  1104) ,  in  the  following  language : 

Sec.  84.  Whoever  shall  hunt,  capture,  wUlfuUy  disturb,  or  kill  any  bird  of 
any  kind  whatever,  or  take  the  eggs  of  any  such  bird,  on  any  lands  of  the 
United  States  which  have  been  set  apart  or  reserved  as  breeding  grounds  tot 
birds  by  any  law,  proclamation,  or  Executive  order,  except  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both. 

During  the  year  four  new  reservations  for  the  protection  of  native 

birds  were  created,  as  follows: 

Dungeness  Spit  and  Ediz  Hook,  in  Washington,  created  January  20,  1915. 
MiUe  Lacs,  in  Minnesota,  created  May  14,  1915. 
Big  Lake,  in  Arkansas,  created  August.  2,  1915. 

One  reservation,  Blackbeard  Island,  in  Georgia,  was  abolished  on 
May  25,  1915. 

The  reservations  now  existing  are  70  in  number,  of  which  68  are 
being  administered  under  the  direction  of  the  Biological  Survey,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Pribilof  Beservation  in  Alaska  is 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Department  pf  Qom^ 
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merce,  and  the  Canal  Zone  Beservation,  Panama,  by  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission. 

Bird  reserves  created. 


NanM  of  reienratioci. 


Date. 


PflUcan  Island. 
Bretcn  Island.. 


Stmnp  XAke. .......... 

Hnron  Islands 

Siddwtt  Islands. 

PanageKey. 

Indian  Key 

Temblands. , 

SbeUKeys 

Thne  Airh  Rocks 

Flattery  Bocks 

Qnlllayote  Needles. . . , 

dbpaltoRo^ , 

East  TlmbalW  Island . 

MoriQito  Inlet. 

Torgo^as  Keys 

Klamath  Lake. 

KeyWert 

LakaM^dbenr. 

Cbasal^ake 

Pine  Island. , 

yi«»la^h^  -Pnam 

PalmaSida , 

Island  Bay 

Loch  Katrine. , 

Eawaiian  Islands. 


ICar.  14,1903 
/Oct.  4,1904 
\Nov.  U,1906 
ICar.  9,1906 
Oct.  10,1906 
....do 


Cold  Springs. 

Shoehooa 

Pathflnder. 

BeOefoorcbe, 

Strawberry  Valley. 

SaltBlTtf 

Dear  Plat 

ymMiilr^^ 

WniowCraek 

Carlsbad 

Rio  Grande. 

Keecbaliii  Lake.... 

KachessLake. 

CbalnmLake. 

Bompins  Lake. . . . 

OooconoUy 

BertncSea. 

PrfbOofi 


ParaDon , 

Colebra. 

Tnkon  Delta 

StLotaria. , 

Boi^oslor 

Gtear  Lake. 

Pocraiter  Island.. 
Hacy  Islands.... 

NIotara. 

OiMoBay. 

Pisbknn. ....... . 

DesecbeoMand., 
(teTellsland.... 

Aleotian  Islands. 

OanalZona* 

Walker  Lake 

Petit  Bois  Island. 
Anabo  Island.... 

Smitb  Island 

Dnnenew  Spit. . 

Kd?Hook. 

MDleLaoB 

Big  Lake 


East  Florida  coast. 

^Sontbeast  coast  of  Louisiana. 


....do 

Peb.  10,1900 

8,1907 

17,1907 

14,1907 

S,1907 


Ang. 


Aog. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


.do. 


do. 

Dec.  7,1907 
Feb.  34,1906 
Apr.  6,1906 
Ang.    8,1906 

do. 

Aug.  18,1908 
Ang.  28,1906 
Sept.  15, 1906 
Sept.  36,1906 

do. 

Oct.  23,1908 
Oct.  36,1906 
Feb.  3,1909 
Feb.  25,1900 

do... 

dOL 

do 

do. 

do. 

do 

.....do. 

do. 

do. 

.....do. 

.....do. 

.....do 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 

do. 

Peb.  37,1900 

do 

do. 

do. 

do 

do 

.....do. 

Ifar.  3,1909 
Apr.  11,1911 
Jan.  11,1913 

do 

do. 

Feb.  31,1913 
Deo.  7,1913 
Dec.  17,1913 
Dec  19,1913 
Jan.  9, 1913 
ICar.  8,1913 
Mar.  19,1913 
Apr.  81,1913 
llay  6,1913 
Sept.  4,1913 
Jane  6,1914 
Jan.  30^1915 

do/;. 

Kay  14,1915 
Ang.    3,1915 


Location. 


Nortb  Dakota. 

Lake  Superior,  Uicb. 

do 

TanipaBay,  Fla 

iCouths  of  Mississippi  lilm.  La. 

South  Louisiana  coast 

West  Oregon  coast 

West  Washington  coast 

dcTTTT?. 

do 

South  Louisiana  coast 

East  Florida  coast 

Florida  Keys,  Fla. 

Oregon  ana  OilUSomia 

Florida  Keys,  Fla. 

Om^fm. 

North  Dakota. 

West  Florida  coast 

do 

do. 

Florida. 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

Oalilomla 

Oiegon..... 

Wywning 

do. 

South  Dakota. 

Utah. 

Arixona 

Idaho 

do. 

Montana 

New  Mexico. 

do 

Washington 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

Alaska 

do 

do 

California 

Porto  Rico 

Alaska 

do 

do.. 

California 

Alaska 

do. 

Nebraska* 

Wisconsin. 

Alaadca 

Montana 

Porto  Rico 

Wisconsin. 

Alaska 

Panama. 

Arkansas. 

Alabama  and  MiastelppL 

Nevada 

Washington. 

...rriSoL?. 


.....do 

Minnesota. 
Arkansas.. 


Area. 


5.50  acres. 

Unknown. 

27.')9  acres. 
Unknown. 

Do. 
36.37  acres. 
90  acres. 
Unknown. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
14^640  aorea. 
1.^  acres. 
Unknown. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
347.73  aom 
Unlcnown. 
236.03  aocis. 
83  acres. 
Unknown. 

Do. 


>  TAnsfeffTied  to  Bnreaa  of  Fisheries. 

*  ApnroTlinatt  anwii 

*  Under  Jorbdietlon  of  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Canal  Zone.    Strictly  speaking,  not  a  bird 
tion,  bat  bbtls  are  protected  by  Executive  order. 

Total  reserrations.  Including  Canal  Zone,  70. 
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Bird  reserves  enlarged,  reduced,  and  aholisJied. 


Name  of  resorvatlon. 

Date. 

Location. 

Area. 

P^ic<»i  islapd 

Jan.  26,1909 
Apr.    2,1909 
Nov.  25,1911 
Jan.  13,1912 
Feb.  21,1912 
Nov.  14,1912 
Apr.  21,1915 
May  25,1915 
May  14,1915 

Florida  (enlareed) 

Hosquitolnlet 

....  .do. ••••..••.••..••.•.....•. 

Do. 

OoM  Springs 

OrcMBon  (enlaned) 

Do. 

Clear  Lake 

CalfTomia  (re£iced) 

Do. 

Minidoka 

Tdf^ho  (Milarmd) ..........  x .. . 

Do. 

Nfobrara 

NebrasVft  (enkiurfBed)  > 

15.253.7  acres. 

Deer  Flat 

Idaho  (reduced) « 

Blackbeard  Island 

Georgia  (abolished) '.. 

Oregon  and  California  (reduced). 

Do. 

Do. 

1  Approximate  area. 

As  appears  from  this  list,  these  reservations  are  scattered  between 
Alaska  and  Porto  Eico.  After  careful  consideration,  based  upon 
representations  made  by  this  department,  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission secured  an  Executive  order  for  the  protection  of  the  native 
birds  within  the  zone,  which,  in  its  punitive  features,  conforms  to 
section  81  of  the  United  States  Penal  Code.  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Canal  Zone  reservation  is,  however,  retained  by  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  instead  of  being  placed  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  is  the  case  in  all  other  Government  bird  reserves. 


ELEEMOSYNABY  INSTITTJTIONa 
GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Movements  of  population. — On  June  30,  1915,  there  were  remain- 
ing in  the  hospital  3,076  patients,  as  against  3,062  remaining  on 
June  30,  1914,  an  increase  of  14  patients  over  the  previous  year. 
There  were  admitted  during  the  year  656.  patients.  The  total  num- 
ber of  patients  treated  during  the  year  was  3,718.  The  number  of 
discharges  during  the  year,  including  deaths,  was  642.  The  daily 
average  number  of  inmates  was  3,032,  as  against  3,025  of  the  previous 
year,  an  increase  of  7. 

Patients  during  tJie  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 


Male. 

Female. 

TotlL 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1,875 
8G5 

802 

loe 

507 
100 

288 

76 

3.0O 

Admitted  doriDK  the  year. 

'oS 

Total  nomber  mider  treatment 

2,240 

81 
89 
58 
10 
206 

408 

616 

364 

10 
7 

13 
3 

86 

3,718 

Diidiarged: 

Recovered 

10 
11 
13 
2 
67 

16 
16 
15 
1 
86 

117 

Improved 

78 

00 

Not  insane 

16 

Died 

07 

Total 

300 

08 

84 

60 
205 

649 

Rentalninc  June  80.  lOlfi 

1,844 

405 

532 

8,076 

Dally  avwage,  male,  2,225;  female,  807.50;  total,  3,032.50. 
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Improvements. — During  the  year  the  criminal  department  of  the 
hospital  has  been  surromided  by  a  24:-foot  cement  wall,  which  mate- 
rially increases  the  safety  with  which  this  class  of  patients  can  be 
cared  for.  New  dairy  bams  have  been  completed,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  200  cows.  These  bams*  house  the  hospital  herd,  which  has 
been  developed  carefully  during  the  past  few  years,  and  which  is 
now,  relatively  speaking,  of  pure  Holstein  stock.  The  herd  insures 
an  ample  supply  of  very  hi^-grade  milk  to  the  hospital,  a  very  im- 
portant element  of  diet,  especially  for  the  sick.  A  new  piggery 
has  been  built,  providing  for  a  larger  herd  of  hogs  than  in  the  past, 
which  it  can  support  to  great  economic  advantage.  At  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  the  final  contracts  were  let,  which  complete  the  re- 
modeling of  the  power,  heat,  and  lighting  plant,  which  has  been  in 
progress  now  for  some  years.  This  remodeling  comprised,  in  the 
main,  the  consolidation  of  the  three-boiler  plants  into  one,  the  substi- 
tution of  alternating  for  direct  current,  the  rewiring  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  buildings,  the  removal  of  the  electric-light  wires 
from  the  tunnels  occupied  by  the  steam  pipes  and  placing  them  in 
terra-cota  conduits  by  themselve-s,  the  substitution  of  electrical-driven 
for  steam-driven  pump,  the  installation  of  automatic  stokers,  coal- 
handling  and  ash-handling  machinery,  and  soot  blowers.  These 
changes,  while  they  have  been  extensive,  were  rendered  necessary 
because  of  certain  extremely  dangerous  parts  in  the  previous  in- 
stallation, also  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  institution  in  n  posi- 
tion which  would  enable  it  to  expand  by  the  addition  of  more  build- 
ings with  the  least  possible  cost  for  electrical  installation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  it  is  also  expected  that  the  plant  will  run  to  a  very  much 
greater  economic  advantage.  In  fact,  although  the'  work  has  not 
yet  been  completed,  the  advantages  of  what  has  already  been  done  in 
saving  of  coal  consumption  is  quite  evident.  The  items  mentioned 
are  the  largest  items  of  construction  which  have  been  completed 
during  the  past  year.  Many  other  smaller  items,  however,  have 
received  attention,  to  wit:  Quarters  for  employees  have  been  im- 
proved, old  quarters  have  been  remodeled,  considerable  laundry  ma- 
chinery has  been  purchased,  and  in  each  instance  with  the  most  ap- 
proved safety  devices  attached ;  the  high-pressure  fire  line  has  been 
extended,  and  several  minor  improvements  made  in  the  fire  pro- 
tection of  the  hospital;  the  sewer  system  has  been  extended  and 
brought  into  more  complete  connection  with  the  district  system  of 
sewage,  and  many  other  minor  matters  have  received  attention. 

An  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  extend  the  indus- 
tries for  patients.  A  workroom  was  opened  in  the.  basement  of 
Howard  Hall,  in  which  all  of  the  brooms  and  whisk  brooms  for  the 
institution  are  made,  a  large  amount  of  repair  work  is  done,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  mats  are  turned  out.    Material  has  also 
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been  purchased  for  the  installation  of  a  brush-making  shop,  which 
will  be  put  in  the  basement  of  one  of  the  detached  group  of  buildings. 

Especial  attention  has  been  focused  upon  increasing  the  facilities 
for  the  actual  treatment  of  the  individual  patient.  Much  larger 
opportunities  are  given  the  members  of  the  staff  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  technique  for  the  various  laboratories  by  rotating  the 
yoimger  men  for  service  in  these  different  departments.  The  field 
of  mental  medicine  has  become  so  broad  in  specializing  in  its  various 
departments  and  has  become  so  considerable  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
the  yoimger  physicians  to  keep  from  specializing  long  enough  to  get 
a  broad  grasp  of  all  of  the  problems  involved.  To  this  end  they  are 
given  special  instructions  and  are  required  to  serve  in  the  pathologi- 
cal laboratory  where  they  come  into  contact  with  pathological,  his- 
tological, and  serological,  and  the  psychological  laboratory,  where 
they  receive  special  instruction  by  the  psychologist  in  methods  of 
investigation,  diagnosis,  and  treatment,  particularly  of  organic  cen- 
tral nervous  system  lesions,  and  disorders  of  the  peripheral  mechan- 
isms, and  upon  the  acute  services,  where  they  come  under  the  inmie- 
diate  instruction  of  the  clinical  psychiatrist.  It  is  believed  that  more 
is  being  done  for  the  individual  difficulties  of  the  patients  than  ever 
before. 

A  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  covering  the 
installation  of  a  relative  cost  system  at  the  hospital,  and  a  contract 
has  been  entered  into  with  a  meter  company  for  furnishing  and  in- 
stalling measuring  devices  in  connection  with  the  power,  heating, 
and  lighting  system  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  such  plan.  This 
system,  when  it  is  carried  into  effect,  will  be  greatly  in  the  interest 
of  the  better  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  investi- 
gated the  accounts  between  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  covering  the  support,  clothing,  and 
medical  treatment  of  the  patients  admitted  from  the  District,  has 
completed  its  work  and  made  a  report  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
balance  due  the  United  States  from  the -District  of  Columbia  for 
the  fiscal  years  1879  to  1912,  inclusive,  on  account  of  unpaid  board 
was  $282,754.26;  for  the  interest  on  unpaid  balance  $203,770.01,  mak- 
ing the  total  amount  due  the  United  States  $486,52457.  (H.  R.  Doc 
No.  1628,  63d  Cong.,  8d  sess.) 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  land  along  the  Anacostia  Kiver 
adjacent  to  the  hospital  property,  which  has  been  reclaimed  by  the 
War  Department,  appears  to  have  been  drained  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  can  be  used  for  farming.  A  portion  of  this  land  has  been 
leased  by  the  War  Department  to  certain  parties  who  are  now  in 
possession.  The  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  hospital,  it 
would  seem,  would  be  best  subserved  by  a  transfer  of  the  supervisioi) 
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of  this  land  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  m  order  that  the  hospital  might  be  permitted  to  cultivate 
and  utilize  this  land  in  the  interests  of  the  institution.  A  recom- 
mendation to  this  effect  has  been  incorporated  in  the  estimates  that 
have  been  submitted  to  Congress. 

In  1912  a  committee  of  six,  consisting  of  Surg.  Gen.  George  H. 
Tomey,  United  States  Army,  representing  the  Secretary  of  War; 
Surg.  A.  W.  Dunbar,  representing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Mr. 
Robert  Y.  La  Dow,  superintendent  of  prisons,  representing  the 
Attorney  General;  Maj.  William  V.  Judson,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  representing  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  Mr.  Scott  C.  Bone,  representing  the  board  of  visitors 
of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  and  Dr.  William  A. 
White,  superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
representing  the  department,  were,  after  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent, designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  needs  of  the  hospital  and  the  future  policy  for 
its  growth  and  development ;  their  report  on  the  subject  was  subse- 
quently transmitted  by  the  President  to  Congress  for  consideration. 
(S.  Doa  No.  256,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  This  report  discusses  very 
fully  the  needs  of  the  hospital  under  four  heads :  (a)  Defects  in  the 
laws  governing  the  conduct  of  the  institution  and  the  commitment 
of  patients.  Under  this  head  is  included  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation for  commitment  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  along  with 
certain  changes  in  the  legislation  with  reference  to  the  transfer  of 
Federal  prisoners  to  the  hospital  (b)  The  advisability  of  con- 
tinuing in  the  hospital  patients  committed  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  from  the  Army  and  Navy  and  from  distant  points. 
Under  this  head  is  discussed  the  whole  question  of  the  future  policy 
of  the  hospital  with  reference  to  the  commitment  of  patients  from 
distant  point&  (o)  The  policy  to  be  adopted  relating  to  the  growth 
of  the  institution,  and  the  matter  of  additional  lands,  buildings, 
equipment,  etc  Here  the  questions  of  administration,  size  of  the 
institution,  and  its  physical  needs  are  discussed,  together  with  a 
special  report  as  to  the  care  of  the  criminal  insane,  (d)  The  present 
conduct  of  the  institution,  including  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment of  the  service  and  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  in- 
mates. Under  the  third  section  the  needs  of  the  hospital  are  set 
forth.  The  recommendations  contained  in  this  report  are  com- 
mended to  the  further  consideration  of  Congress. 

freedmen's  hospital. 

MavemerUs  of  poptUoHon. — ^There  were  admitted  into  the  hospital 
during  the  year  8,848,  including  807  births.  These,  with  187  remain- 
ing from  the  preceding  year,  make  a  total  of  8,686  indoor  patients 
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receiving  treatment.  Of  those  received  during  the  year  1,674  were 
chargeable  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  1,389  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  285  paid  for  their  care  and  treatment. 

There  were  discharged  during  the  year  3,354  patients;  of  this 
number  1,559  as  recovered,  1,267  as  improved,  261  imimproved,  not 
treated  11,  and  256  died.  Of  the  total  number  discharged,  276  were 
pay  patients  and  3,078  were  indigents.  During  the  preceding  year 
the  number  of  deaths  was  276,  as  against  256  from  all  causes  during 
the  past  year.  This  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  high  death  rate 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  large  number  of  patients  come  from 
homes  surrounded  by  the  worst  sanitary  conditions,  half  fed,  im- 
properly clothed,  and  seeking  hospital  treatment  as  a  last  resort. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  remained  181  patients;  15  were  pay, 
102  United  States  indigents,  and  64  District  of  Columbia  indigents. 

There  were  2,296  surgical  operations  performed,  being  an  increase 
of  35  per  cent  over  last  year,  with  a  mortality  of  2.1  per  cent;  a 
remarkably  low  death  rate  ccmsidering  the  desperate  condition  in 
which  many  surgical  cases  are  foimd  at  the  time  of  entrance  into 
the  hospital. 

In  the  dispensary,  or  out-patient  department,  6,874  patients  were 
treated.  There  were  15,185  revisits  made  by  patients  while  under- 
going treatment  in  the  several  clinics,  and  2,609  surgical  dresssings 
were  necessary.  Much  of  the  diflSculty  heretofore  experienced  in 
getting  patients  to  revisit  the  dispensary  at  stated  intervals  for  con- 
tinued treatment  is  gradually  being  overcome,  due,  doubtless,  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  increasing  confidence  in  hospital  treatment  by 
this  class  of  patients  as  well  as  to  the  benefits  derived  therefrom. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  this  hospital  in  1875  there  were  190 
patients;  in  1885,  10  years  later,  the  number  of  patients  accommo- 
dated was  1,794 ;  in  1895  the  number  of  patients  was  2,476 ;  in  1905 
the  number  treated  was  2,918 ;  and  in  1915  there  were  treated  3,535. 

Pay  jkotients. — In  the  act  "  making  appropriations  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1913,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  26, 1912,  pro- 
vision is  made,  under  the  head  of  ^  Medical  charities,''  as  follows: 

Hereafter  patients  may  be  admitted  to  Freedmen's  Hospital  for  care  and 
treatmeut  on  tiie  payment  of  such  reasonable  charges  therefor  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  prescribe.  All  money  so  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasure  to  the  credit  of  Freedmen*s  Hospital,  to  be  disbursed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  subsistence,  fuel,  and  light,  clothing, 
bedding,  forage,  medicine,  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  surgical  instruments* 
repairs,  furniture,  and  other  absolutely  necessary  expenses  Incident  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  hospital,  a  report  as  to  the  expenditure  thereof  to  be  made 
annually  to  Congress. 

Under  this  provision  the  hospital  has  received  a  class  of  patients 
who  had  for  many  years  sooj^t  the  benefits  of  its  care  and  treat* 
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ment,  285  being  received  for  treatment,  including  28  births,  during 
the  third  year  of  its  operation.  The  receipts  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  this  class  of  patients  amounted  to  $5,750.10. 

There  is  now  in  possession  of  the  hospital  about  $1G0  left  by  de- 
ceased patients.  All  efforts  to  locate  their  heirs  or  legal  representa- 
tives have  been  fruitless.  Legislation  should  therefore  be  enacted  by 
Congress  authorizing  the  proper  disposition  of  such  moneys. 

A  building  for  pathological  work  is  urgently  needed,  as  the  hos- 
pital can  not  render  full  measure  of  professional  service  to  its  in- 
mates without  the  aid  of  proper  facilities  for  a  complete  scientific 
investigation  of  their  ailments.  An  assistant  anesthetist  should  also 
be  provided  to  properly  safeguard  all  patients  to  whom  anesthetics 
are  to  be  administered.  An  additional  engineer  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  a  strict  compliance  with  the  eight-hour  law  and  to  operate 
the  central  heating  plant  with  the  proper  force.  Provision  should 
also  be  made  for  a  general  storekeeper,  the  present  practice  of  sev- 
eral persons  receiving,  checking,  and  issuing  supplies  at  different 
times  being  unsatisfactory  and  tending  to  inefficiency. 

lieccipts  and  disbursements. — The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  hospital  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

BIBCETPT8. 

Appropriation,  sundry  civU  act: 

For  support $28, 000. 00 

Salaries 82, 640. 00 

Painting,  special  rq^airs,  improvements,  etc 6, 000. 00 

$66,640.00 

Appropriation,   District  of  Ck)lumbia    (under  contract 

with  Board  of  Charities) 84,905.85 

Pay  patients 5, 750. 10 

40,715.45 

Total 107, 855. 45 

DISDT7B8KMXNTS. 

Miscellaneous : 

Fuel,  light,  clothing,  forage,  medicine,  etc 88.862.03 

Painting,  special  repairs.  Improvements,  etc 5. 990. 42 

Pay  patients 8. 050. 16 

Subsistence 28. 581. 50 

Pay  patienu 412. 04 

Salaries 82, 619. 17 

Pay  patients 2, 040. 00 

Refunds,  pay  patients 218. 70 

106,789.02 

666.48 
HOWABD  TTNrVERSmr. 

The  university  was  incorporated  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1867  (14 
Stat.,  488).  The  object  of  the  incorporation  named  in  the  first  sec- 
tbn  of  the  act  was  ^^  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  liberal  arts 
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and  sciences."  It  is  declared  that  the  incorporators  shall  be  "a 
body  politic  and  corporate,  with  perpetual  succession,''  etc  The 
management  and  control  of  the  institution  were  vested  in  a  board 
of  not  less  than  13  trustees. 

Students. — There  were  in  attendance  during  the  year  1,452  stu- 
dents from  36  States  and  6  foreign  countries.  This  number  does  not 
include  61  students  who  took  work  in  the  school  of  theology  by  corre- 
spondence. The  number  of  students  in  the  different  departments  was 
as  follows: 

students  during  year  ended  June  SO,  1915, 

CoUeges  of  arts  and  sciences 365 

Teachers*  coHege 202 

School  of  manual  arts  and  applied  sciences 10 

Conservatory  of  music 94 

School  of  theology 110 

School  of  medicine 288 

School  of  law -. 106 

Academy  298 

Ck)mmercial   college 96 


1,569 
Names  duplicated  because  of  students  taking  special  courses  in  difterent 
departments 117 


Correct  total 1,452 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  number  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  1913-14, 
which  was  1,463.  Two  hundred  and  five  students  completed  their 
studies  in  the  imiversity,  as  follows: 

Colleges  of  arts  and  sciences _»_  30 

Teachers*  college 30 

Normal  course 5 

Kindergarten  3 

Domestic  science 4 

School  of  manual  arts  and  applied  sciences 2 

Conservatory  of  music 1 

School  of  theology 10 

Bledical  college 20 

Dental  college 24 

Pharmaceutic  college 18 

School  of  law 21 

Academy  29 

Commercial  college 13 


Total 200 

School  of  theology. — ^No  part  of  any '  appropriation  by  Congress 
has  ever  been  applied  to  support  this  department.  It  is  under  no 
outside  control  or  direction.  The  school  is  interdenominational  and 
welcomes  all  who  are  preparing  for  the  best  service  in  moral  and 
religious  work.    The  service  to  the  people  which  is  being  rendered 
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in  city  and  country  by  graduates  shows  the  practical  aims  which  are 
cherished  by  the  school  and  the  success  in  carrying  them  out. 

The  correspondence  work  of  this  school  is  growing  in  importance 
and  numbers.  The  work  of  the  school  is  being  strengthened  and 
widened  from'year  to  year. 

The  roll  of  students  for  tlie  year  was  as  follows : 

Seniors 13 

Middlers 15 

Juniors 9 

Special  stud^its 5 

Unclassified 8 

50 

Ehrenlng  institute: 

Fourth  year S 

Third  year 0 

Second  year 11 

First  year 21 

4G 
Correspondence  students  matriculated  as  university  students 14 

Total 110 

Correspondence  students  not  matriculated  as  university  students Gl 

Of  these,  6  received  degrees,  7  received  diplomas,  and  7  received  testimonials. 

Twenty  were  graduated  from  the  school  in  medicine,  24  in  den- 
tistry, and  13  in  pharmacy;  and  in  the  school  of  law  21  students 
received  degrees,  while  30  received  degrees  from  the  college  of  arts 
and  sciencea  Forty-two  received  degrees  and  diplomas  in  the 
teachers'  college. 

The  president  of  the  institution,  in  commenting  upon  the  needs 
thereof,  states  that : 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate  the  worth  of  the  work  Howard  Uni- 
versity is  doing  for  the  population  of  the  whole  country,  white  and  black. 
As  the  higher  education  produces  its  proper  effects  upon  the  colored  race  the 
welfare  of  both  races  is  affected  for  the  better.  It  is  for  the  advantage  of 
both  races  that  our  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  druggists,  ministers,  teachers, 
and  business  men  should  go  out  with  high  training.  The  numbers  under  our 
care  promise  to  grow  larger  and  larger. 

In  order  to  handle  this  great  student  body  successfully,  we  need,  first  of  all 
and  at  once,  an  adequate  auditorium.  In  any  general  exercise  we  can  seat 
only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  number.  We  need  a  haU  of  music  for  our 
growing  conservatory,  which  is  in  cramped  quarters;  a  suitable  indoor  gym- 
naslnm;  and  an  administration  building  for  our  present  ill-arranged  business 
offlce&  We  need  larger  laboratories  and  added  equipment  in  various  depart- 
ments. We  need  two  or  three  professorships  in  order  to  bring  our  work  up  to 
the  scope  of  the  best  college  standards.  The  need  of  these  things  is  pressing 
upon  us  acutely.    We  need  relief  in  some  way  before  long. 

We  try  to  train  our  students  not  only  in  classroom  work,  but  in  patriotism 
and  morals.  Civic  duties  are  emphasized  by  many  lectures.  A  spirit  of  service 
is  cultivated.  We  commend  this  university  as  one  of  the  great,  wholesome,  and 
beoefldal  Institutions  of  the  coontry. 
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Appropriations. — ^Although  tlie  institution  was  established  in  1867, 
no  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  its  support  until  March 
3,  1879,  when  $10,000  was  appropriated  "  for  maintenance."  From 
that  date  up  to  March  4,  1915,  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  last 
sundry  civil  act.  Congress  has  appropriated  for  the  university  a 
total  of  $1,781,340. 

Property. — ^The  treasurer  of  the  institution  in  a  report  dated 
October  1,  1915,  says  the  total  value  of  all  property  belonging  to 
the  university  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1915,  was 
$1,716,518.74,  of  which  $409,383.13  represents  endowments,  unpro- 
ductive land  fund,  cash  in  bank,  etc.  The  remainder  of  the  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  university,  valued  at  $1,307,135.61,  consists  of 
the  following:  Land,  $615,691.50;  buildings,  $551,923.91;  and  equip- 
ment, $139,520.20. 

This  large  property  has  been  accumulated  mainly  from  donations 
and  the  sale  and  the  increase  in  value  of  about  120  acres  of  land 
originally  purchased  and  subdivided  by  the  university.  The  annual 
congressional  appropriations  have  been  mainly  for  the  payment  of 
salaries,  the  purchase  of  supplies,  care  of  groimds,  and  other  cur- 
rent expenses.  Two  buildings  and  a  portion  of  the  equipment 
thereof  have  also  been  provided  from  Government  appropriations. 

On  January  6,  1911,  the  president  of  Howard  University  advised 
the  department  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institution  had 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Howard  University  that  the  act 
of  Congress  dated  March  2,  1867,  be  amended  by  the  addition  thereto  of  the 
following  sections : 

XI.  In  the  event  that  any  of  the  buildings  erected  for  the  university  by 
moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
education  as  provided  in  the  first  section  of  the  said  act  of  Congress,  the 
title  to  the  said  buildings  and  the  land  on  which  they  stand  shall  vest  in  the 
United  States  in  fee  simple. 

XII.  Hereafter  tlie  United  States  shall  be  represented  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Howard  University  by  at  least  five  judicial  or  executive  officers 
who  shall  Imve  been  nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  such  ofllces. 

The  Government,  however,  up  to  this  time  has  had  no  representa- 
tion on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university,  and  has  no  title  to 
the  buildings  erected  or  improvements  made  to  buildings  from 
congressional  appropriations.  In  the  annual  reports  for  the  last 
four  preceding  years  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  discussing  this 
subject  has  said : 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the 
maintenance,  improvement,  etc.,  of  the  university  and  the  statement  of  the 
president  thereof,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Government  should  liave  greater 
supervision  over  the  institution,  and  it  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  act 
of  incorporation  of  March  2,  1867,  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  Qovemment 
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a  proper  r^resentation  on  the  board  of  trustees,  that  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  that  the  institution  be  required  to  protect  the  United  States  against  pos- 
sible transfer  or  loss  of  the  lands  upon  which  buildings  have  heretofore  or  may 
hereafter  l>e  erected  from  funds  provided  by  the  Government. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  number  of  deaf  pupils  and  students  remaining  in  the  instu- 
tion  on  July  1,  1914,  was  110 ;  admitted  during  the  year,  41 ;  total, 
151 ;  admitted  for  the  school  year  1915-16,  37.  From  July  1, 1914,  to 
July  1, 1915,  there  were  under  instruction  85  males  and  66  females; 
a  total  of  151 ;  of  whom  108  have  been  in  the  collegiate  department, 
representing  84  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada,  and  Wales; 
and  43  in  the  primary  department.  Of  these  35  were  admitted  as 
beneficiaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  During  the  fiscal  year  32 
were  discharged  from,  the  institution  by  graduation  and  otherwise. 

One  case  of  typhoid  fever  and  two  cases  of  diphtheria  were  success- 
fully treated ;  the  general  health  of  students  and  pupils,  however,  was 
good.    A  dental  room  was  conducted  during  the  year. 

The  course  of  instruction  was  not  changed,  except  for  the  exten- 
si(Hi  of  work  in  business  methods.  Regular  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture began  last  year  and  has  been  continued  with  success. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year,  including  $1,130.84,  cash  on  hand 
July  1,  1914,  were  $119,655.63 ;  the  total  expenses  were  $118,810.56 ; 
leaving  a  cash  balance  on  hand  June  30,  1915,  of  $845.07. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  following  degrees  were  conferred: 
One  master  of  arts,  1  bachelor  of  pedagogy,  5  bachelors  of  arts,  2 
bachelors  of  science,  1  bachelor  of  letters,  and  3  normal  certificates. 

The  department  has  no  supervision  over  the  expenditures  of  the 
appropriation  made  by  Congress  or  general  supervision  over  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf.  The  only  duty  devolving  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  relation  to  this  institution  at  this  time  is  the  reception  of  the 
annual  report  thereof  and  the  admission  of  indigent  deaf-mutes  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories  to  that  institution  for  instruction  in 
the  collegiate  branch  thereof.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  by 
Congress  placing  the  control  and  maintenance  of  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  under  the  president  and  board  of  directors 
thereof,  and  requiring  them  to  report  directly  to  Congress  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  institution. 

MARTLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUND. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat, 
294),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  for  instruction 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  or  some 
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other  State,  the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  who  are 
children  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  'serv- 
ices of  the  United  States.  No  permits  for  this  class  of  beneficiaries 
were  issued  during  the  past  year. 

SUPEBINTENDENT  OP  THS  ITNITED  STATBS  CAPITOL  BUILDIKa 

AND  QBOirNDS. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Building  and 
Grounds,  in  his  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  his  office,  states 
under  the  head  of  general  repairs  that  a  new  ventilating  fan  has 
been  installed  over  the  ceiling  of  the  Supreme  Court  Chamber,  that 
the  central  building  has  been  whitewashed,  and  as  a  result  of  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  the  lighting  of  the  west  main  entrance  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  installation  of  incandescent  lamps  in  place  of  arc 
lamps  it  has  been  determined  to  carry  this  improved  method  of  light- 
ing to  other  portions  of  the  terrace,  north  and  south.  Preliminary 
work  has  been  started  toward  the  reconstruction  of  the  steps  leading 
to  the  central  section  of  the  Capitol,  new  steps  of  granite  having 
been  determined  upon  to  replace  the  old  steps.  In  the  resurfacing 
of  the  terraces  of  the  Capitol  the  aim  has  been  not  only  to  provide 
a  new  surface,  but  to  make  this  surface  waterproof.  To  accomplish 
this  the  exterior  surface  has  been  removed;  expansion  joints  formed 
and  treated  with  a  waterproofing  compound  adaptable  to  changes  in 
temperature,  the  structural  surface  covered  with  sheets  of  cotton 
saturated  with  the  waterproofing  compound,  all  joints  welded  by 
ironing  into  a  continuous  sheet  upon  which  has  been  laid  the  wearing 
surface  of  concrete  provided  with  expansion  joints  at  proper  inter- 
vals, and  around  the  edges  these  joints  being  filled  with  the  com- 
pound referred  to.  Six  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-two 
square  yards  of  resurfacing  have  been  completed.  In  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  Capitol  new  electric-light  fixtures  have  been  installed  in  the 
Senate  lobby.  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  mai*ble 
room,  reception  room,  and  old  post-office  room,  and  the  chandelier  in 
the  President's  room  has  been  remodeled  and  refinished,  while  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  painting  has  been  given  the  Senate  Chamber 
and  entrances,  corridors,  press  gallery,  restaurant,  stairways,  sky- 
light room  in  crypt,  toilets,  and  rooms  of  Committee  on  Bules,  and 
those  occupied  by  the  Capitol  police.  All  elevators  have  been  re- 
paired, new  cables  installed  as  needed,  and  by  the  introducticm  of 
equalizers  a  saving  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  feet  of  cable  to 
be  replaced.  In  the  House  wing  of  the  Capitol  electric-light  fixtures 
have  been  installed  in  the  Speaker's  room  and  in  that  of  the  majority 
leader.  The  following  rooms  have  been  cleaned  and  painted :  House 
Chamber,  cloakrooms,  Speaker's  rooms,  main  entrances,  Committee 
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on  Appropriations,  Clerk's  office  and  rooms,  restaurant,  library  sta- 
tion, skylights,  and  toilets.  A  new  toilet  and  lavatory  has  been 
installed  in  the  southeast  comer  of  Statuary  Hall,  and  in  the  heating 
and  ventilating  department  the  hot-water  boilers  have  been  equipped 
with  new  pipes,  new  Anderson  traps  fitted  to  the  steam  coils,  new 
valves  installed,  and  valves  and  other  fittings  repaired  as  needed. 
The  elevators  have  been  carefully  inspected,  and  the  old  cables  have 
been  replaced  by  new  as  required. 

Senate  Oifice  Building. — ^Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  to  the 
copper  roofing  to  remedy  the  defects  caused  by  storms.  The  post 
office  of  the  Senate  has  been  permanently  transferred  from  the 
Capitol  to  this  building  and  the  office  fixtures  have  been  furnished 
in  steel.  The  hot- water  pipes  have  been  covered  throughout  the  en- 
tire heating  system  with  a  suitable  covering,  new  awnings  and  shades 
of  the  best  material  have  been  installed,  and  general  repairs  at- 
tended to. 

House  Oifice  BuUdi/ng. — ^In  addition  to  the  general  maintenance, 
the  stone  coping  has  been  gone  over  and  thoroughly  pointed  up, 
the  roof  inspected  and  repaired,  and  preparations  for  the  overhauling 
and  painting  of  the  rooms  are  being  made.  The  approaches  to  this 
building  at  the  comer  of  First  and  B  Streets  have  been  reset  and 
are  again  in  the  course  of  repair. 

Engine  house  and  Senate  and  House  stables. — ^In  the  Senate  stable 
and  engine  house  a  new  heating  plant  has  been  installed  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  heat  all  the  buildings.  New  down  spouts  and  guttering 
for  the  stable  building  and  carriage  shed  have  been  installed,  new 
floors  laid,  and  minor  repairs  attended  to. 

Capitol  power  plant. — Conditions  at  the  Capitol  power  plant  have 
been  marked  by  the  high  grade  of  service  rendered  and  the  absence 
of  interruptions  from  breakdowns. 

Botanic  Gardens. — ^In  addition  to  the  customary  repairs  and  neces- 
sary remodeling,  there  have  been  distributed  to  different  sections  of 
the  country  over  300,000  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs,  29  new  varieties  of 
orchids  have  been  added  to  the  collection,  and  8  bay  trees  have  been 
purchased  for  the  adornment  of  one  of  the  walks. 

Courthouse^  District  of  Columbia. — ^Painting  at  the  courthouse 
during  the  past  year  has  been  extensive,  the  suites  of  five  justices,  the 
offices  of  the  marshal,  register  of  wills,  basement  corridors,  and  over 
40  other  rooms  in  the  building  have  been  given  attention. 

Cohimhia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum. — ^In  Octo- 
ber, 1914,  the  structural  walls  of  this  hospital,  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  maternity  hospitals  of  the  present  time,  were  completed. 
Installation  of  the  woodwork  was  completed  in  June,  and  the  paint- 
ing of  the  interior  is  now  progressing  rapidly.  In  the  selection  of 
the  equipment  the  advice  of  experts  in  the  various  lines  of  equip- 
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ment  was  obtained  and  the  best  interests  of  the  hospital  carefully 
guarded. 

Capitol  Plaza. — ^Readjustment  of  practically  all  of  the  curb  lines 
and  grades  of  the  plaza,  the  repairs  and  new  installation  of  plumb- 
ing, the  recutting  and,  in  some  instances,  the  purchase  of  new  curb- 
ing, the  removal  in  some  places  of  the  old  concrete  base,  and  the 
relaying  of  new  base  and  entire  new  asphalt  top  are  some  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  Capitol  Plaza.  Forty-three 
thousand  square  yards  of  asphalt  pavement  have  been  laid;  2,550 
cubic  yurds  ol  extra  concrete  base  has  been  placed;  7,280  square 
yards  of  new  concrete  paving  has  been  put  in  place;  12,866  linear 
feet  of  vitrified  gutter  has  been  installed,  and  an  equal  number  of 
feet  of  curbing  has  been  taken  up,  recut,  provided  with  concrete  base, 
and  reset 

Transfer  of  old  materidl  to  other  departments. — Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  March  2, 1911,  the  old  boilers  formerly  used  in 
heating  the  Senate  wing  have  been  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  two  of  the  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  boilers,  formerly  used  in  the  electric  lighting  plant  of  the 
House  wing,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Home  of  the  Aged  and 
Infirm. 

Erdargirhg  the  Capitol  Chrounds. — ^The  act  of  August  26,  1912 
(87  Stat.,  694-^05),  imposes  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
duty  of  renting,  until  removed,  property  acquired  under  the  act  of 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat,  739),  and  supplementary  acts,  for  the 
enlargement  of  tiie  Capitol  Grounds. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  there  had  been  then  acquired  and 
turned  over  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Building  and  Grounds  two  squares,  634  and  685,  on  which  were 
located  92  buildings,  all  of  which  have  been  removed  except  that 
occupied  by  the  fire  department  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  th^ 
groimds  have  been  graded  as  far  as  present  conditions  will  permit 
The  joint  resolution  of  October  22,  1914  (38  Stat,  781),  provides 
that— 

Whereas  awards  for  the  payment  of  property  taken  in  the  condemnation 
proceedings  for  what  are  commonly  known  as  the  Plaza  cases  were  made  some 
time  ago,  and  have  been  subject  to  examination  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  be  approved  by  it  and  other  authority ;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  found  it  impracticable  to  8Q>arate  the  payments 
which  are  not  in  controversy  from  those  which  are,  leaving  those  property 
owners  whose  claims  are  not  attacked  so  that  payments  can  not  be  made  to 
them,  involving  great  consequent  hardship :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re9olved  hy  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  a  commission  of  three  men  to  complete  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  of  so  much  of  the  real  estate  in  square  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  six  hundred  and  eighty,  six  hundred  and  eighty-one,  six  hundred  and 
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elgfaty-two,  six  hundred  and  eighty-three,  six  hundred  and  eighty-four,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two,  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  and  also  that  part  of  square  six  hundred  and  thirty-three  lying 
east  of  Arthur  Place,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President  is  desirable  for  the  extension  of  the  Oapitol  grounds. 

Since  the  appointment  of  this  commission  and  during  the  fiscal 
year  1915  the  Government  has  acquired  title  to  the  following  prop- 
erty: Three  pieces  of  improved  property  in  square  633,  17  lots  in 
square  680,  2  pieces  of  improved  property  in  square  683,  3  pieces  of 
improved  property  in  square  684,  south  half  of  square  721,  all  of 
square  722,  and  all  of  square  723  except  4  lots  and  6  pieces  of  im- 
proved property.  The  unimproved  property  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Building  and 
Grounds  upon  acquirement  of  title  thereto,  and  the  improved  prop- 
erty has  been  turned  over  to  him  as  it  became  vacant  The  work  of 
removing  the  buildings  and  grading  the  grounds  is  progressing  as 
rapidly  as  conditions  vnll  permit.  Eents  have  been  collected  and 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  by  the  chief  disbursing  clerk  of  the  de- 
partment, amoimting  in  the  aggregate  to  $1,775.52. 

GENEBAL  EDUCATION  BOABB. 

This  coiporation,  which  was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved January  12, 1903,  section  6  of  which  requires  the  corporation 
to  annually  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  report,  in  writ- 
ing, stating  in  detail  the  property,  real  and  personal,  held  by  the 
corporation,  and  the  expenditure  or  other  use  or  disposition  of  the 
same  or  the  income  thereof  during  the  preceding  year,  has  for  its 
object  the  promotion  of  education  within  the  United  States.  The 
corporation  owns  no  real  estate,  its  property  consisting  of  securities 
and  money  divided  into  various  funds,  according  to  the  Durpose  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used. 

On  June  30,  1915,  the  principal  funds  belonging  without  restric- 
tion to  the  board  amounted  to  $33,958,848.40,  invested  in  stocks  and 
bonds. 

The  income  from  the  above  funds,  together  with  the  income  from 
undisbursed  income,  including  income  earned  but  not  received, 
amounted  during  the  year  to  $2,230,425.41.  The  balance  of  income 
from  previous  years  as  of  June  30, 1914,  amoimting  to  $5,223,863.68, 
increased  the  total  to  $7,454,289.09. 

Disbursements  from  income  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

To  schools  and  coUeges $1,021,425.97 

Southern  fanners*  cooperative  demonstration  work 15,947.52 

Qirls*  canning  and  poultry  clubs 17,845.92 

Maine  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work 14,105.51 

Maine  boys'  and  girls'  clnb ^^^^^ *— ^ 4, 491. 09 
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New  Hampshire  farmers'  demonstratioD $9, 098. 70 

Rural  organization  service 8^45 

Rural  school  agents $38,952.35 

Deduct  amount  given  by  the  Southern  Education 
Board  for  this  work 9,000.00 

29,952.85 

Negro  rural  school  supervisors 24, 877. 89 

Salaries  and  expenses,  professors  of  secondary  education 32, 644. 27 

Secretary's  contingent  fund 2, 475. 71 

Lafayette  College 257. 72 

Richmond  College 901. 86 

Public  Health  Service  Conference 312. 05 

Maryland  survey $3, 668. 31 

Deduct  amount  refunded  by  the  Maryland  Edu- 
cational Survey  Commission 2, 500. 00 

1,168.81 

Home  Makers'  Club 3, 598. 84 

Expenses 61, 692, 91 

Total 1, 241, 233. 10 

This  leaves  an  undisbursed  balance  of  income  on  June  80,  1916, 
of  $6,213,055.99.  It  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds  and  stocks, 
$5,526,700.58;  accrued  income,  $273,613.56;  accounts  receivable, 
$9,477.60 ;  cash,  $403,264.30. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  against  this  balance  there  are 
unpaid  appropriations  amounting  to  $6,011,563.64. 

The  John  D.  Rockefeller  special  fund  is  a  fund  which  Mr.  Bocke- 
feller  controls  as  to  principal  and  income. 

In  a  previous  report  a  gift  to  the  University  of  Chicago  of 
$9,912,540.74  was  published.  One-tenth  of  this  gift  (or  securities 
and  cash  representing  it)  is  payable  each  year.  The  income  from 
the  unpaid  balance,  however,  remains  the  property  of  the  board, 
subject  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  direction.  The  principal  of  this  fund, 
as  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  has  been  completely  used  up  so  that 
only  the  income  account  now  is  open. 

The  income  earned  during  the  year  was  $277,270.61  plus  the  profit 
on  invested  income,  $691.71  plus  the  balance  from  previous  years 
($510,708.38)  brings  the  amount  to  $788,670.70. 

DislDursements  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Gift  to  the  University  of  Chicago $20,000.00 

Expenses 836. 67 

Total— 20, 830. 67 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  $767,834.18,  which  is  invested  as  follows : 
Bonds  and  stocks,  $538,114,98;  accrued  income,  $44,574.25;  accounts 
receivable,  $1,163.95 ;  cash,  $188,980.95. 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  negro  rural 
schools,  amounts  to  $200,000.  It  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds, 
$182,877.51 ;  stocks,  $16,645 ;  cash,  $477.49, 
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The  income  from  this  fund  during  the  year  was  $7,910.46.  Added 
to  the  balance  from  the  previous  year,  the  total  available  income 
amounted  to  $17,910.46.  Of  this  $8,812.70  was  appropriated  and  paid 
to  various  schools,  and  $40.10  paid  out  for  expenses,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $8,807.68  in  cash. 

IMPBOVEMENTS  AT  LAWTON,  OKLA. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  27, 1908  (35  Stat.,  49),  it 
was  provided — 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and 
directed  to  plat  and  sell  in  accordance  with  section  twenty-three  hundred  and 
eighty-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  the  following-described 
tract  of  land,  to  wit:  The  south  half  of  section  thirty,  township  two  north, 
range  eleven  west,  of  the  Indian  meridian,  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma :  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  reserve  from  said  tract  of  land,  when 
surveyed,  one  block  for  pubUc-park  and  two  blocks  for  pubUc-school  purposes, 
and  shall  cause  to  be  erected  two  suitable  school  buildings  out  of  the  proceeds 
arising  from  said  sale,  the  remainder  of  proceeds,  after  deducting  the  exi)enses 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  be  converted  into  and 
become  a  part  of  the  fund  belonging  to  the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache 
Tribes  of  Indians:  Provided  further.  That  said  sale  shall  be  made  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  approval  of  this  act 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  February  18,  1909  (35  Stat.,  636), 
provides  for  extension  of  time  of  payments  on  certain  homestead 
entries  in  Oklahoma  and  amends  the  above  act  in  the  following 
language: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  extend 
the  time  of  payments  to  the  purchasers  and  their  assigns  applying  therefor 
upon  the  lots  sold,  or  to  be  sold,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  pro- 
viding for  the  platting  and  seUing  of  the  south  half  of  section  thirty,  township 
two  north,  range  eleven  west,  of  the  Indian  meridian,  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
for  town-site  purposes,"  approved  March  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  permit  the  unpaid 
purchase  money  for  such  lots  to  be  paid  in  such  installments  and  at  such  times 
as  he  may  deem  proper:  Provided,  however.  That  said  purchasers  or  their 
assigns  shaU  be  required  to  pay  interest  on  aU  such  deferred  payments  sufficient 
to  pay  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Indians  four  per  centum  interest  on 
the  payments  so  deferred,  and  to  pay  the  local  authorities  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  the  equivalent  of  the  State,  county,  city,  and  school  tax  at  the  legal 
rate  upon  such  valuation  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  determine,  and 
to  which  the  lots  would  be  liable  if  patented,  such  extension  of  time  not  to 
exceed  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act :  Provided  further. 
That  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  amount  which  may  be  set  aside  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  the  act  above  referred  to,  for  the  construction 
of  two  school  buildings  may  be  applied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  such 
oth^  improvements  as  he  may  deem  for  the  public  welfare. 

By  section  30  of  the  act  of  May  29, 1908,  20  per  cent  of  receipts  of 
sales  from  the  above-mentioned  source  was  set  aside  for  use  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  construction  of  a  courthouse  and  post-office  building 
at  Lawton,  Okla. 

The  sum  of  $149,047.03  from  proceeds  of  this  sale  having  at  request 
of  this  department  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation, 
school  buildings  and  other  improvements  at  Lawton,  Okla.,  plans 
and  specifications  were  accordingly  prepared  for  a  10-room  school- 
house  to  be  located  on  block  31  of  the  north  addition  to  Lawton  and 
designated  as  school  building  No.  1.  Contract  for  the  work  was  let 
to  the  McHenry-Beatty  Co.,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  the  build- 
ing was  completed  at  a  total  cost,  including  sidewalks,  architect's 
fees,  and  supervision  of  work,  of  $54,822.96.  Contract  was  also  let 
to  E.  M.  Eby  for  the  construction  of  a  sanitary  sewer,  which  was 
completed  at  a  total  cost,  including  plans  and  supervision  work,  of 
$25,867.94. 

On  April  24,  1911,  contract  was  let,  after  due  advertisement,  to 
the  same  firm  for  construction  of  an  additional  10-room  school  braid- 
ing to  be  located  on  block  26  of  the  north  addition  to  Lawton  and 
to  be  designated  as  school  building  No.  2,  and  for  the  laying  of  side- 
walks around  it.  This  building,  with  sidewalks,  was  completed, 
induding  the  furnishing  of  the  manual  training  department,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $66,332.33. 

School  building  No.  1  was  formally  turned  over  to  the  authorities 
of  Lawton  on  August  31, 1911,  the  sanitary  sewer  system  on  April  3, 
1911,  and  school  building  No.  2  on  April  20,  1912,  and  all  are  now 

in  use. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  having  decided  on  May  7,  1914, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  expend  on  other 
public  improvements  at  Lawton  one-half  the  total  amount  of  cost  of 
the  two  sdiool  buildings  (thereby  fixing  as  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  school  buildings  and  other  improvements  at  Lawton,  OUa., 
the  simi  of  $181,732.93),  upon  request  of  the  city  authorities  plans 
and  specifications  were  prepared  by  the  department  for  a  storm-sewer 
system  for  the  north  addition  to  Lawton.  Contract  was  let,  after 
due  advertisement,  on  January  4, 1915,  to  Mayfield  &  Shaw,  of  that 
city.  The  sewer  system  was  completed  on  August  21,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $28,674.65,  and  was  turned  over  to  the  city  authorities  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1915. 

As  there  was  an  unexpended  balance  approximating  $6,000  left 
available  after  completion  of  the  storm-sewer  system  for  expenditure 
in  future  improvements,  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  by 
the  city  of  Lawton  and  approved  in  the  department  for  grading  those 
portions  of  Gore  Boulevard,  in  Lawton,  designated  as  central  park- 
ing, north  and  south  driveways,  and  cross  streeta  Proposals  have 
been  solicited  by  advertisement  for  this  work,  returnable  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  1915. 
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PBOTBCZION  OF  liAHDS  AITO  FBOFEBTY  IN  IHPBBIAI.  VALLBT, 

CALIFOBNIA. 

Construction  works  for  protecting  lands  and  property  in  the 
Imperial  Valley,  and  elsewhere  along  the  Colorado  River  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  in  continuation  of  the  work  done  in 
1910-11  and  1914  under  the  joint  resolution  of  June  25,  1910,  were 
recommended  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  January 
15,  1915,  published  in  House  Document  No,  1475,  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress, third  session,  and  an  estimate  of  $250,000  therefor  submitted. 

The  sundry  civil  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1915,  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  $100,000,  the  expenditure  to  be  contingent 
upon  the  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury  of  an  equal  amount 
by  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  Cal.,  all  to  be  expended  under 
this  department,  and  authorized  the  expenditure  of  money  within 
the  limits  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  accordance  with  such  agree- 
ments as  may  be  made  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

There  was  also  an  unexpended  balance  of  about  $8,400  of  tne 
appropriation  of  1910  available  for  the  work. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  act,  a  notification  that  the  contribution 
demanded  from  Imperial  Irrigation  District  had  been  collected  was 
received,  and  later  that  on  May  7  forces  from  Imperial  Valley  had 
been  sent  into  Mexico  to  b^n  work  in  advance  of  deposit  of  funds  or 
compliance  with  other  conditions  of  the  act. 

There  being  no  central  government  in  Mexico,  agreements  were 
made  with  the  local  military  authorities  in  Lower  Calif omia  and  with 
the  land  owners,  in  strict  accord  with  Mexican  laws,  for  execution  of 
the  work,  all  of  which  was  in  the  RepubUc  of  Mexico,  and  the  work 
continued  without  interruption  from  March  7  to  June  15  on  the 
raising  and  extension  of  the  Volcano  Lake  levee,  \mder  a  contract 
for  labor  with  a  Mexioan  corporation,  as  required  by  the  Mexican 
laws;  and  also  from  April  9  to  July  1,  1915,  under  other  contracts  on 
revetting  the  caving  banks  of  the  Colorado  River,  near  the  old  break 
closed  in  1907,  where  there  was,  as  shown  in  the  docimient  above 
referred  to,  imminent  danger  that  the  flood  waters  of  the  Colorado 
would  imdermine  the  levee  and  again  flow  into  the  Imperial  Valley 
via  the  Faradones  and  Alamo  Rivers. 

A  number  of  freshets,  one  of  them  producing  a  great  flood — approx- 
imately 100,000  cubic  feet  per  second — ^poured  out  from  the  southern 
tributaries  of  the  Colorado  during  the  winter  of  1914-15,  carrying 
vasUy  greater  loads  of  sand  and  mud  than  usual  floods  in  the  Colo- 
rado and  materially  increased  the  deposits  in  the  Volcano  Lake 
region  and  the  danger  to  the  Volcano  Lake  levee,  by  raising  the 
flood  level  in  Volcano  Lake  and  against  the  inadequate  levee  that 
has  been  relied  upon  to  prevent  overflows  of  flood  water  through 
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Mexican  temtoryi  due  to  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  Colorado 
River  in  1909. 

For  this  reason  it  appeared  necessary  to  raise  the  Volcano  Lake 
levee  and  to  strengthen  it  on  the  western  or  lower  section  of  it  where 
it  crosses  the  Volcano  Lake  flat,  which  was  not  contemplated  in  House 
Document  1475,  as  the  conditions  requiring  this  modification  became 
evident  after  the  publication  of  that  document. 

Volcano  Lake  levee  was  raised  2  feet  in  height,  a  banquette  added 
in  rear,  and  its  slopes  increased  from  two  horizontal  to  one  vertical  to 
four  horizontal  to  one  vertical  for  the  first  2  miles,  and  thence  for  6^ 
miles  built  from  2  to  6  feet  higher  with  crown  of  levee  approximately 
parallel  to  the  ground  surface,  as  far  as  to  the  high  ground  north  of 
the  Paradones  River  near  Arroyo  Tortuoso.  The  levee  of  less  dimen- 
sions was  extended  several  miles  farther  toward  the  Inter-California 
Railroad  at  Bataques  station  as  recommended  to  Congress,  but  funds 
were  insufficient  to  satisfactorily  complete  this  extension. 

The  height  of  the  main  levee  varies  from  9  to  11  feet  for  nearly  7 
miles,  and  from  11  to  4  feet  for  the  eastern  2i  miles. 

All  material  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  western 
3  miles  of  the  levee,  which  constitutes  the  most  important  section, 
has  been  put  into  the  levee.  This  material  is  essentially  bad  and 
unreliable,  being  composed  of  fine  silt  containing  probably  15  to  20 
per  cent  of  soluble  alkaline  salts.  The  levee  is  likely  to  fail  from 
saturation  and  can  only  be  made  safe,  even  against  moderate  heads, 
by  strengthening  it  with  sound  material  which  must  be  transported 
from  1  to  4  miles.  This  will  require  a  costly  plant  and  much  greater 
cost  per  cubic  yard.  No  further  useful  work  can  be  done  on  this  part 
of  the  levee  by  ordinary  team  and  scraper  outfits. 

Li  all  534,936  cubic  yards  were  placed  in  the  levee,  and  including 
all  expenditures,  including  engineering,  clearing,  and  grubbing,  the  cost 
per  cubic  yard  was  about  22  cents. 

'  BevetmerU  of  river  banks. — ^The  levee  from  the  heading  of  the  Alamo 
Canal  for  8  miles  southward  is  very  near  the  river,  and  has  been  for 
years  in  imminent  danger  of  imdermining  by  caving.  Li  1914  a 
breach  occurred  near  mile  7  which  was  closed  by  a  section  of  new  levee 
around  the  crevasse,  and  about  4,500  linear  feet  of  levee  was  attacked 
and  temporarily  secured  by  stone  revetment.  Li  March,  1915,  an 
examination  showed  that  tho  caving  banks  reached  the  levee  for  2 
miles,  between  miles  5  and  7  below  the  headworks,  and  in  parts  half 
or  more  of  the  thickness  of  the  levee  had  caved  into  the  river.  Five 
thoxisand  cubic  yards  of  large  stone  from  the  Dedes  quarry  was  im- 
mediately purchased  from  and  placed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  to 
stop  the  caving  at  the  worst  places  imtU  contract  could  be  made  fw 
cheaper  and  more  copious  deliveries.    DeUveries  of  stone  in  the  revet- 
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ment  of  the  banks  began  under  contract  April  9  and  continued  until 
May  20,  when  the  banks  had  been  revetted  from  near  and  below  mDe 
7  to  near  mile  5,  or  about  11|000  feet,  including  the  completion  of  the 
4,500  linear  feet  partly  revetted  in  1914,  and  25,000  cubic  yards  of 
stone  in  addition  placed  along  the  levee  between  miles  1  and  4  below 
the  intake  of  the  canal.  This  latter  amount  is  insufficient  to  hold  the 
levee  against  an  attack,  but  will  delay  caving  until  more  stone  may 
be  added  to  complete  the  protection. 

After  the  contract  for  the  revetment  had  been  closed  and  the  con- 
tractor's forces  had  been  dispersed  a  change  in  £he  ciurents  of  the 
river  indicated  that  an  attack  was  threatened  near  the  old  break 
closed  in  1907  and  above  the  revetted  section.  There  were  no  quar- 
ries open  from  which  stone  could  be  purchased,  and  the  amoimt  of 
stone  required  and  time  would  not  justify  advertising.  After  a  loss 
of  10  days,  due  to  negotiations  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
regarding  the  passage  of  rock  trains  over  its  tracks,  four  trainloads  of 
stone  were  transported  from  the  Yuma  project  quarries  and  the 
revetment  extended  upstream  about  200  feet,  and  the  work  was  then 
considered  safe;  bilt  on  Jime  10  a  new  attack  developed  and  the  revet- 
ment had  to  be  again  extended  upstream  by  placing  4,000  cubic  yards 
more  stone  from  the  reclamation  project  quarries,  or  in  aU  5,600  cubic 
yards.  This  stone  is  very  trashy  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  at 
once  washed  away;  20,000  sandbags  were  then  filled  with  stone  and 
sand  and  used  to  supplement  the  rock.  This  work  was  completed  on 
June  30.  The  caving  was  then  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  break 
closed  in  1907.  The  river  will  probably  destroy  the  levee  here  on  its 
next  rise,  with  possibly  disastrous  results. 

It  is  useless  to  attack  this  problem  with  scant  fimds  and  out  of 
season.  In  all  about  81,000  cubic  yards  of  stone  were  placed  in  the 
revetment  in  1915  and  20,000  sandbags. 

The  river  is  now  at  low  water,  caving  the  banks  along  the  front  near 
and  for  quite  a  mile  above  the  head  of  the  revetment,  and  4  miles  up 
the  levee  is  in  imminent  danger  of  destruction. 

There  have  been  no  surveys  made  of  the  Colorado  River  delta,  and 
the  conditions  to  be  met  are  unknown.  All  work  done  and  projected 
has  been  based  on  insufficient  data  and  as  emergency  work  out  of 
season  and  in  a  costiy  hurry. 

The  total  expenditures  in  1916  have  been — 

Office  ei^iineeriiig,  8i]p«rviflion,  surveys,  travel,  and  contiiigencieB $8, 599. 25 

Eevetment  river  front 81,035.62 

Vdcaao  Lake  levee 111,766.63 

Total 201,401.40 

which  includes  $1,401.40  from  the  appropriation  of  June  25|  1910. 
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HBKOBIAL  TO  JOHN  WESLEY  POWELL. 

The  Intemational  Geological  Congress  in  1904  considered  the 
advisability  of  the  construction  of  a  suitable  memorial  of  life  service 
to  Maj.  John  W.  Powell,  late  Director  of  the  United  States  Geolo^cal 
Survey,  to  be  erected  on  the  brink  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado, and  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
project.  Thereafter,  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  by  those  interested,  and  in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved 
March  4,  1909  (3^  Stat.,  992),  Congress,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vided: 

Memorial  to  John  Weeley  Powell:  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  erecting  on 
the  brink  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  in  the  Grand  Canyon  Forest  Keserve  in  Arizona,  a 
memorial  to  the  late  John  Wesley  Powell,  with  a  suitable  pedestal,  if  necessary,  in 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  public  services  as  a  soldier,  explorer,  and  adminis- 
trator of  Government  scientific  work,  five  thousand  dollars:  Provided^  That  the 
design  for  said  memorial  and  the  site  for  the  same  shall  be  approved  hy  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

On  March  4,  1909,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  designated 
Dr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Dr.  C.  D. 
Walcott,  Secretary  of  the  Snfiithsonian  Institution,  and  Col.  H.  C. 
Bizer,  chief  derk  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  as  mem- 
bers of  an  advisory  committee  to  assist  him  in  detennining  the 
character  of  the  memorial  and  the  selection  of  the  best  site.  Find- 
ing it  difficult  to  reach  any  definite  conclusion  regarding  the  diaracter 
of  the  memorial  which  would  be  appropriate  and  satisfactory  without 
having  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  available  sites 
for  selection,  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Holmes,  visited 
the  Grand  Canyon  in  May,  1909,  with  a  view  to  making  the  neces- 
sary observations.  As  a  result  of  such  visit  the  committee  sub- 
mitted a  prelixninary  report  recommending  the  selection  of  Maricopa 
or  ''Sentkiel  Point,"  on  the  rim  of  the  canyon,  from  which  the  view 
of  the  Granite  Gorge  is  awe-inspiring,  as  being  the  most  suitable 
site,  which  was  approved  by  the  department,  and  the  committee 
was  authorized  to  look  further  into  the  matter  of  design  and  erection 
of  the  memorial 

On  October  19,  1910,  the  committee  submitted  a  further  report, 
stating,  among  otiier  things,  that — 

In  its  report  to  you  of  June  24, 1909,  the  committee  presented  a  number  of  soggestionB 
that  had  been  made  touching  the  character  of  the  proposed  monument.  After  veiy 
fall  conaideration  the  committee  has  concluded  that  the  most  feasible  plan  to  follow 
is  that  embraced  in  the  last-named  suggestion  there  submitted,  viz.,  a  monumental 
Beat  or  chair  from  which  the  canyon  and  the  river  could  be  viewed. 

A  model  of  this  plan  is  presented  herewith. 

It  is  proposed  to  insert  in  the  back  of  the  chair  a  bronze  medallion  portrait  of  Maj. 
Bowell  with  appropriate  inscription.    Owing  to  the  Limitations  marked  by  the  appro- 
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priatioii  the  committee  finds  that  the  only  suitable  material  that  can  be  adopted  in 
constniction  is  concrete. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  at  once  proceed  to 
negotiate  with  responsible  parties  for  effecting  the  above-indicated  design.  It  is 
farther  recommended  that  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service  be  authorized  to 
detail  some  competent  person  with  experience  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  design,  the  necessary  expenses  thus  incurred  to  be  paid  from  the  sum  of 
15,000  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  this  monument. 

This  report  was  approved  by  the  department  October  20, 1910,  and 
subsequently  the  committee  submitted  a  tentative  design  for  the 
memorial  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Marshall,  of  Washington,  D,  C, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  for  consideration. 
After  certain  modifications  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Marshall,  the  plana 
were  approved  by  the  conmcussion  on  May  8  and  by  the  department 
on  May  11,  1914.  The  supervision  of  its  construction  was  assigned 
to  Mr.  Walter  Ward,  engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  who  on 
consideration  of  the  plans  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  construct  the  memorial  thereunder  within  the  appro- 
priation, and  suggested  that  they  be  modified  by  reduction  in  size  of 
the  memorial,  etc.  The  department  thereupon  requested  Mr.  Mark 
Daniels,  general  superintendent  and  landscape  engineer  of  national 
parks,  to  revise  the  plans,  and  su^ested,  among  other  things,  that 
they  provide  for  the  erection  of  an  altar  on  the  foundations  in  lieu 
of  the  Roman  chair  previously  decided  upon,  one  side  of  the  altar  to 
contain  an  embedded  bronze  tablet. 

These  revised  plans  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  on  July  20, 
1915.  The  tablet  in  which  is  embedded  a  medallion  portrait  of  Maj. 
Powell  in  bas-relief  (the  work  of  Miss  Lelia  Usher,  of  New  York),  was 
cast  by  The  Oorham  Co.,  also  of  that  city. 

The  work  of  construction  was  then  commenced  \mder  supervision 
of  Mr.  Ward  and  the  memorial  was  fully  completed  on  October  26. 
1915,  at  a  cost  within  the  amoimt  of  the  appropriation. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Mather,  the  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  who  personally  looked  after  this  matter,  for  the  expeditious 
manner  in  which  the  work  was  prosecuted  to  completion  and  for  the 
securing  of  the  cooperation  of  the  railroads  and  others  during  the 
period  of  construction. 

XABimCB  CANAL  CO.  OV  NICABAGUA. 

Section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20,  1889, 
entitled  ^^An  act  to  incorporate  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
Nicaragua"  (26  Stat,  675),  provides: 

Said  company  shaU  make  a  report  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  in  eadi 
year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  shaU  be  duly  verified  on  oath  by 
the  president  and  secretary  thereof,  giving  such  detailed  statement  of  its 
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affairs  and  of  its  assets  and  liabilities  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  any  willfully  false  statements  so  made  shall  be  deemed  per- 
jury and  punishable  as  such.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  require  such  annual  statement  and  to  prescribe  the  form  thereof 
and  the  particulars  to  be  given  thereby. 

The  report  of  this  corporation  when  received  will  be  duly  trans- 
mitted to  Congress.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  Maritime 
Canal  Co.  of  Nicaragua  has  no  relations  whatever  with  this  depart- 
ment and  the  Secretary  has  no  duty  to  perform  thereto  except  as 
si>ecified  in  the  above-mentioned  law,  the  act  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  require  the  corporation  to  submit  directly  to  Congress  such 
form  of  report  as  it  may  prescribe. 


APPENDIX  A. 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

METALS. 

PBECIOUS  METALS. 

GOLD. 

The  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States  in  1880  was  $36,000,- 
000,  while  in  1914  the  total  domestic  yield  was  $94,500,000.  The 
world's  output  of  gold  is  approximately  $460,000,000,  of  which  the 
United  States  produces  20  per  cent,  and  is  exceeded  by  South  Africa 
only,  with  an  output  of  $212,000,000.  Europe,  outside  of  Bussia,  is 
ab£K>lutely  dependent  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  for  its  gold  supply. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  1914  in  gold,  largely  in  the  form  of  refined 
domestic  bullion  and  United  States  coin,  amounted  to  $165,300/)00« 

In  1914, 20  States  reported  an  output  of  gold,  the  largest  producers 
being  California,  Colorado,  Alaska,  Nevada,  and  South  Dakota. 
The  most  productive  areas  are  the  deep  mines  of  the  Mother  lode  and 
Grass  Valley  districts  and  the  Yuba  and  Butte  dredging  fields  of 
California,  the  Cripple  Creek  district  in  Colorado,  the  Treadwell 
and  placer  mines  of  Alaska,  the  Black  Hills  district  in  South  Da- 
kota, and  the  Goldfield-Tonopah  district  of  Nevada. 

In  the  metallurgy  of  gold  the  chlorination  process  has  been  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  the  cyanide  process.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  the  supply  of  potassium  cyanide  ran  short  owing  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  imports  from  Europe,  but  the  shortage  was  apparently 
met  by  the  substitution  of  sodium  cyanide.  The  ore  treatment  plants 
of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  South  Dakota  used  approximately 
840,000  pounds  of  sodium  cyanide  and  776,000  pounds  of  potassium 
cyanide  in  1913,  and  1,600,000  pounds  of  sodium  cyanide  and  only 
125,000  pounds  of  potassium  cyanide  in  1914. 

The  average  gold  recovery  from  11,000,000  tons  of  siliceous  ores 
in  1914  was  $5.53  per  ton.  The  average  gold  per  ton  from  the  Alas- 
kan deep  mines  was  $2.78 ;  from  California,  $5.46,  and  from  South 
Dakota  $3.63.  Even  with  these  low  recoveries  of  gold  per  Um  of 
ore,  the  dividend  yield  has  been  large. 

Dredges  for  mining  gold  placers  are  largely  an  American  innova- 
tion and  have  been  developed  by  years  of  experience.    They  were 
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introduced  about  1896,  and  since  then  have  recovered  about  $100,000,- 
000  in  gold  by  reworking  gravels,  or  working  gravels  that  were  too 
low  in  gold  to  be  profitably  mined  by  any  other  method.  The  pro- 
duction by  gold  dredges  in  1904  was  $2,600,000,  but  in  1914  had 
risen  to  more  than  $12,500,000.  The  gold-dredging  industry  is  be- 
ing rapidly  extended  to  the  immense  areas  of  low-grade  sands  and 
gravels  in  Alaska.  The  largest  productive  gold-dredging  companies 
are  in  California,  Alaska,  Montana,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Nevada. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  total  reserves 
of  gold  ore  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they 
are  sufficient  for  a  long  period  of  years.  For  example,  at  one  of  the 
large  mines  in  southern  Alaska  there  has  just  been  completed  a  mill 
having  a  daily  capacity  of  6,000  tons  of  ore,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  ore  reserves  are  between  75,000,000  and  100,000,000  tons. 

Improved  processes  for  the  extraction  of  gold  make  possible  the 
working  of  great  low-grade  deposits  and  thus  enlarge  the  visible  sup- 
ply of  ore.  Any  invention  that  tends  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production 
will  increase  the  amount  of  ore  from  which  gold  may  be  extracted* 
Equal  advances  are  being  made  in  the  mining  and  treatment  of  low- 
grade  placer  gravels  by  the  introduction  of  larger  and  more  efficient 
dredges  that  recover  practically  all  of  the  gold  in  the  graveL 

In  treating  gold  ores  by  amalgamation  followed  by  cyandiation 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  gold  content  is  recovered.  At  some  of  the 
latest  improved  plants  the  loss  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  The  bulk  of 
the  domestic  gold  output  is  from  siliceous  ores  (known  as  gold  quartz) 
and  from  placers,  over  91  per  cent  of  the  tdtal  production  being  from 
these  two  sources.  The  total  amount  of  gold  derived  from  the  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  mines  of  the  United  States  is  therefore  relatively 
small,  notwithstanding  their  recent  enormous  development  and  tcm- 
nage.  While  this  latter  source  of  gold  is  not  large,  yet  it  is  constant 
and  can  be  depended  upon,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  with  more 
efficient  metallurgical  methods  the  amount  of  gold  recovered  as  a  by- 
product from  such  ores  may  be  slightly  increased. 

As  in  years  past,  the  supply  of  gold  will  continue  to  come 
from  California,  Alaska,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  Nevada,  and 
Montana.  Many  of  the  low-grade  siliceous  ores  that  are  being  profit- 
ably worked  contain  less  than  $3  per  ton,  and  many  more  containing 
even  less  gold  will  constitute  our  main  source  of  supply.  The 
Alaska  placers  are  an  important  source  of  gold  for  the  United  States, 
and  the  Covemment  railroad  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  should 
so  cheapen  costs  that  many  placers  from  which  the  cream  of  the  gold 
has  been  taken  can  be  reworked  and  many  placers  that  could  not  be 
profitably  worked  before  will  now  contribute  to  the  output 
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In  1880  the  United  States  produced  80^00,000  ounces  of  silver, 
valued  at  $34,700,000.  The  production  has  gradually  increased  until 
in  1914  the  total  amount  produced,  the  largest  ever  recorded,  was 
72,400,000  ounces,  valued  at  $40,000,000.  The  silver  production  of  the 
world  is  estimated  as  about  225,000,000  fine  ounces,  of  which  the 
United  States  produces  one-third.  Practically  three-fourths  of  the 
world's  silver  production  is  derived  from  North  America,  about  14 
per  cent  from  Europe,  and  the  remainder  mainly  from  Australia  and 
Asia.  The  imports  of  silver  in  1914  contained  in  foreign  ore  and  base 
bullion  amounted  to  approximately  $26,000,000,  while  exports  for  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $51,600,000.  The  majority  of  the  exports 
were  to  Europe,  China,  and  India.  The  United  States  produces  so 
much  more  silver  than  the  domestic  arts  and  sciences  can  assimilate 
that  the  price  is  largely  regulated  by  the  foreign  demand.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  retain 
its  position  as  the  largest  producer  of  silver  and  have  a  large  surplus 
for  exports.  Twenty-five  States  produced  silver  in  1914.  Nevada 
produced  15,900,000  ounces,  mainly  from  the  siliceous  ores  of  the 
Tonopah  district;  Idaho  12,600,000  ounces,  mainly  from  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  lead  and  lead-silver  ore ;  Montana,  12,500,000  ounces,  mainly 
from  Butte  copper  ores;  Utah,  11,700,000  ounces,  mainly  from  copper 
and  lead  ores;  Colorado,  8,804,400  ounces,  mainly  from  siliceous  and 
lead  ores;  and  Arizona,  4,439,500  ounces,  mainly  from  siliceous  and 
copper  ores.  Almost  40  per  cent  of  the  silver  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  derived  from  siliceous  (quartz)  or  dry  ores,  21  per  cent  from 
copper  ores,  28  per  cent  from  lead  ores,  and  10  per  cent  from  lead- 
zinc  ores.*  High  prices  for  copper  and  lead  will  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  yield  of  silver  which  is  recovered  as  a  by-product. 

The  cyanide  process  applied  to  Tonopah  ores  and  to  those  of  other 
districts  has  permitted  the  treatment  of  lower-grade  ores  which 
otherwise  could  not  profitably  have  been  shipped  to  smelters.  In 
1911  about  14  per  cent  of  the  United  States  silver  was  recovered  by 
cyanidation  and  in  1914  over  22  per  cent.  Experiments  are  being 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  department  for  perfecting  de- 
tails and  cheapening  the  cost  of  treatment  to  make  the  process  more 
widely  applicable. 

Vast  quantities  of  low-grade  complex  ores  carrying  sUver  with 
lead,  copper,  or  zinc  are  now  imworked  in  the  metal-mining  States  of 
the  West  because  of  the  lack  of  processes  by  which  the  metals  can 
be  recovered  at  a  profit.  Investigations  are  in  progress  \mder  the 
direction  of  the  department  to  determine  the  extent  of  these  ores  and 
the  possibility  of  developing  processes  for  treating  them  profitably, 
thus  greatly  enlarging  the  available  supply  of  silver-bearing  ores. 
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PULTINTTlf. 

In  1914  the  TTnited  States  produced  570  ounces  of  crude  or  525 
ounces  of  refined  platinum  from  placer  sands  and  110  ounces  from 
deep  mines.  In  1880  the  total  output  was  100  ounces  of  crude  plati- 
num from  placers.  In  all  8,430  oimces  of  refined  platinum  were 
recovered  in  1914  from  the  electrolytic  refining  of  gold  bullion,  plati- 
num sands,  and  copper  matte,  of  which  probably  2,500  ounces  came 
from  domestic  sources. 

During  1914  about  70,000  oimces  of  platinum,  having  a  value  of 
$2,908,000,  were  imported  into  the  United  States.  This  was  about 
42  per  cent  below  the  1913  imports  and  indicates  the  extent  to  which 
the  world  is  dependent  on  Bussia  for  platinum.  The  United  States 
has  never  been  an  exporter  of  platinum.  Bussia  produces  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  platinum  of  the  world,  and  Colombia,  South  America, 
the  next  largest  producer,  about  6  per  cent. 

Within  the  last  year  English  capitalists  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  Colombian  platinum  fields  on  the  Condote,  San 
Juan,  and  Atrato  Bivers,  in  the  Choco  district,  and  some  American 
capital  is  turning  in  that  direction.  With  the  Panama  Canal  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  the  many  platinum  refineries  on  our  eastern 
seaboard,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  much  of  the  crude  plati- 
num from  Colombia  will  be  taken  to  Europe  for  refining.  The 
development  of  Colombian  fields  would  be  a  boon  to  this  country. 

The  placer  fields  of  northern  California  and  southwestern  Oregon 
constitute  the  largest  source  of  crude  platinum  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  they  will  continue  to  prove  our  most 
reliable  source  of  this  metal,  because,  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown, 
the  quantity  of  platinum  ordinarily  found  in  veins  is  too  small  to  be 
of  commercial  value.  However,  in  the  United  States  we  have  at 
least  three  places  where  enough  platinum  occurs  in  the  rocks  to  offer 
possibilities  for  production.  These  are  the  Bambler  mine  in  Albany 
County,  Wyo. ;  the  Boss  mine  and  near-by  properties  in  the  Yellow 
Pine  district,  Clark  County,  Nev. ;  and  the  Great  Eastern  mine,  about 
25  miles  northeast  of  Moapa,  Clark  County,  Nev. 

The  platinum  recovered  by  gold  and  copper  refiners  occurs  in  the 
original  ores  in  such  minute  quantities  that  it  is  rarely  determined 
in  assaying.  Only  the  immense  tonnages  of  gold,  copper,  and  silver 
ores  treated  annually  render  the  platinum  content  of  importance. 
Our  output  of  this  by-product  platinum,  as  it  may  well  be  called, 
depends  entirely  on  the  production  of  the  other  metals,  particularly 
copper,  with  which  platinum  seems  to  be  most  often  associated. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  platinum  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  manufacture  of  ^  fuming  "  sul- 
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phuric  add  and  sulphur  trioxide,  materials  that  are  practically  in- 
dispensable  to  the  makers  of  high  explosives  and  aniline  colors.  It 
is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  platinum  tied  up  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphur  trioxide,  but  the  loss  of  platinum  in  the 
industry  undoubtedly  is  very  small.  Should  the  price  of  platinum 
prohibit  its  use,  sulphuric  acid  manufacturers  could  still  make  the 
fuming  acid  by  substituting  iron  oxide  for  platinum. 

In  former  years  platinum  was  considered  essential  in  electrical 
work  where  it  is  now  replaced  by  "  nichrome "  and  other  alloys  or 
metallic  molybdenum  and  tungsten.  In  dental  work,  platinum  plat- 
ing gives  as  satisfactory  results  as  the  pure  platiniun  formerly  much 
used. 

Probably  our  greatest  economic  waste  of  platinum  at  present  is  its 
increasing  use  as  a  setting  for  precious  stones,  but  platinum  settings 
may  go  out  of  style  at  any  time  and  the  platinum  come  back  into  the 
market.  A  large  quantity  of  platiniun  is  also  tied  up  in  the  form  of 
utensils  in  the  various  chemical  laboratories  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Our  domestic  supply  of  platinum  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet 
present  uses,  but  if  these  uses  were  cut  to  the  essentials,  it  is  believed 
that  the  United  States  could  be  independent  of  the  world  for  some 
time.  The  western  placer  miners  are  realizing  the  practicability  of 
saving  the  platinum  as  well  as  the  gold,  and  new  devices  on  gold 
dredges  are  saving  much  more  of  the  platinum  than  those  used  here- 
tofore.   Further  improvements  seem  likely. 

The  waste  of  such  a  valuable  metal  as  platinum  is  very  small,  once 
the  metal  is  on  the  market.  It  may  be  overlooked  in  placer  mining, 
but  in  metallurgy  it  is  not,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  recoveries  made 
by  gold  and  copper  refiners.  The  amount  of  scrap  platinum  handled 
during  1914,  amounting  to  40,500  ounces — more  than  16  times  our 
domestic  production — shows  the  economy  practiced  in  the  use  of  this 
metaL  Sweepings  from  jewelry  manufacturing  and  dental  estab- 
lishments and  scraps  from  every  conceivable  source  that  might  con- 
tain platinum  are  refined  and  the  metal  recovered. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  are  cooperating  in  a  general  study  of  the 
placer  deposits  of  the  United  States.  This  study  is  giving  new 
information  as  to  the  places  where  platiniun  occurs  and  the  best 
methods  for  its  recovery. 

QlJICKSILyEB  (MEBCUBT). 

The  annual  production  of  quicksilver  in  the  United  States  is  ap- 
proximately 20,000  flasks  of  75  pounds  each,  a  total  of  1,500,000 
pounds,  representing  a  total  value  of  $800,000.    During  1914  the 
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United  States  imported  615,000  pounds,  largely  from  Italy,  Austria, 
and  England.  The  exports  amoimted  to  108,000  pounds,  mostly  to 
South  America,  Canada,  and  France. 

The  chief  producing  districts  in  the  United  States  are  in  Cali- 
fornia, that  State  yielding  over  two-thirds  of  the  entire  output 
Texas,  Nevada,  and  Arizona  are  small  producers.  Quicksilver  is 
also  found  in  Alaska,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Utah,  but  many  of 
these  deposits  have  not  been  thoroughly  prospected  and  developed. 

The  principal  uses  of  quicksilver  are  in  the  manufacture  of  ful- 
minate, in  making  electric  appliances  and  in  the  milling  of  gold  and 
silver  ores.  The  quantity  of  quicksilver  used  for  the  latter  purpose  is 
much  less  than  formerly  because  of  the  growing  use  of  the  cyanide 
process.  Consequently  more  quicksilver  is  available  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosive  caps  and  electrical  appliances.  More  than 
30  per  cent  of  the  gold  mined  in  the  United  States  is  recovered  by 
cyanidation,  and  only  about  21  per  cent  by  amalgamation,  the  total 
amount  of  quicksilver  used  for  the  purpose  amounting  to  only  700 
or  800  flasks  a  year. 

The  United  States  supply  of  quicksilver  is  ample  for  domestic  use 
under  normal  conditions,  and  the  increased  use  of  wet  processes  for 
the  extraction  of  gold  leaves  still  more  of  the  original  supply  avail- 
able for  other  purposes. 

BASE  METALS. 
IRON  OBB  AND  PIQ  IBON. 

In  1880  about  7,000,000  long  tons  of  iron  ore,  valued  at  $17,600,000, 
were  mined  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  60,000,000  tons  in 
1913,  valued  at  about  $180,000,000.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in- 
creased in  the  same  period  from  less  than  4,000,000  tons  to  more  than 
80,000,000  tons,  the  value  of  which  in  1913  exceeded  $458,000,000.  The 
United  States  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  these  commodities, 
iron  ore  and  pig  iron,  and  produces  annually  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  world's  supply  of  iron.   This  is  shown  graphically  in  fig*.  2. 

Comparatively  little  iron  ore  is  imported  into  the  United  States — 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  quantity  annually  mined^ 
Moreover,  the  exports  of  iron  ore  from  the  United  States  nearly 
offset  the  imports,  so  that  the  United  States  is  self-sufScient  so  far  as 
the  production  of  iron  ore  is  concerned.  Such  ore  as  is  imported 
comes  mainly  from  Cuba,  Sweden,  Newfoundland,  Canada,  Spain, 
and  Chile.  It  is  possible  to  import  high-grade  iron  ores,  such  as  are 
received  from  the  above  countries,  for  use  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
when  ocean  freights  are  low  and  there  is  no  tariff  on  the  ore.  Even 
under  these  favorable  conditions,  however,  foreign  ore  rarely  gets 
beyond  the  tidewater  furnaces. 
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The  ITnited  States  is  abundantly  supplied  with  iron  ore,  yet  there 
are  excellent  arguments  in  favor  of  encouraging  imports  of  ore 
from  Cuba  and  South  America.  Iron  ore  forms  the  basis  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  industry  in  the  ITnited  States.  The  profits 
to  both  labor  and  capital  are  made  from  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  iron  and  steel  products  rather  than  from  iron  ore  mining,  there- 
fore, so  long  as  the  ITnited  States  can  utilize  the  cheap  ores  from 
Latin  America  and  export  to  those  countries  as  well  as  to  Europe 
the  fabricated  iron  and  steel  goods,  there  is  reason  to  favor  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  conditions.  Moreover,  since  there  is  little  good  coal 
near  the  largest  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  South  America  it  may  never 
be  feasible  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  iron  there.  The  iron 
ore  of  that  continent  wUl  find  a  market  either  in  Europe  or  in  the 
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Fio.  2.— World's  production  of  pig  Iron  In  1918. 


United  States,  therefore,  whatever  is  commercially  available  to  the 
United  States  should  serve  a  double  purpose  if  sold  here,  viz.,  in 
increasing  trade  between  the  United  States  and  South  America  and 
in  conserving  the  ore  supplies  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  exports  of  either  iron  ore  or  pig  iron  from  the  United 
States  are  concerned  there  is  little  reason  for  their  encouragement. 

Twenty-eight  States  are  regular  producers  of  iron  ore  and  several 
others  contain  deposits  of  potential  value. 

The  States  in  which  iron  ore  occur  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
into  six  geographic  divisions,  namely : 

1.  Northeastern  States. — ^Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 

2.  Sauthedstem  States. — ^Maryland,  the  Virginias,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 

3.  Lake  Superior  States. — ^Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

4.  Mississippi  Valley  States. — ^lowa,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Texas. 
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6.  Rocky  Mowniam  States. — ^Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

6.  Pacific  Slope  States. — ^Washington  and  California. 

The  Lake  Superior  division  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  it  is 
followed  in  order  by  the  southeastern  division  and  the  northeastern 
division.  The  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  western  divisions  are  at 
present  of  minor  importance,  although  it  is  certain  that  at  no  distant 
date  California  and  Utah  are  destined  to  become  large  producers 
of  iron  ore. 

Becent  estimates  credit  the  United  States  with  about  7,500  million 
tons  of  iron  ore  of  present-day  commercial  grade,  of  which  about 
one-third  is  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  The  rest  of  North 
America,  including  Newfoundland,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  is 
credited  with  about  7,000  million  tons.  South  America  is  credited 
with  about  8,000  million  tons,  and  may  have  more,  and  Europe  with 
about  12,000  million  tons,  making  a  total  of  almost  35  billion  tons 
of  iron  ore  now  known  to  exist  on  three  continents  bordering  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  thus  appears  that  the  United  States  possesses 
more  than  one-fifth  of  this  available  supply. 

Immense  as  this  available  supply  may  seem  at  first  glance  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  prolong  production  for  many  decades  at  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  consumption  of  ore  that  has  obtained  thus  far.  The  draft 
on  the  ore  reserves  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  is  relatively  much 
heavier  than  on  those  of  the  other  districts  on  account  of  the  possi- 
bility of  open-pit  mining  on  the  Mesabi  Bange.  The  Lake  district 
now  produces  about  four-fifths  of  the  iron  ore  mined  in  the  United 
States  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  if  this  proportion  is  maintained 
the  known  ore  reserves  of  present  commercial  grade  in  the  United 
States  portion  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  can  not  last  much  be- 
yond the  year  1930.  Happily,  however,  there  are  factors,  that,  if 
taken  into  consideration,  indicate  the  possibility  of  a  considerable 
prolongation  of  the  life  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  supplies  and 
of  the  whole  United  States,  for  that  matter. 

The  important  factors  bearing  on  the  prolongation  of  the  life  of 
iron-ore  reserves  of  the  United  States  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  steady  accretion  to  the  permanent  supply  of  metal  and  the 
consequent  reduction  in  rate  of  increase  of  production. 

2.  Methods  of  conservation  of  ore  and  metal. 

3.  Imports  of  ore  from  Cuba  and  South  America,  which  must 
logically  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  immediately  available  re- 
serve, since  such  ores  can  be  used  most  profitably  and  economically 
in  the  United  States. 

4.  New  discoveries  of  ore  deposita 
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5.  As  the  price  of  pig  iron  increases,  lower  grades  of  iron  ore  will 
become  suitable  for  use,  thus  vastly  increasing  the  tonnage  of  reserves 
available. 

6.  Possibility  of  metallurgical  improvements  which  will  enable  pig 
iron  to  be  derived  economically  from  low-grade  ores. 

7.  The  utilization  of  titanif  erous  iron  ores,  of  which  there  are  large 
deposits  not  now  available  by  reason  of  the  metallurgical  problems 
involved. 

Interest  in  this  problem  has  already  been  awakened.  Publications 
of  this  department  containing  estimates  of  iron-ore  reserves  based 
upon  geologic  field  work  show  that,  while  relatively  great,  the  reserves 
are  actually  limited,  and  statistical  canvasses  extending  back  for 
many  decades  also  show  the  phenomenal  increases  in  consimiption 
of  ore,  so  that  data  are  available  from  which  calculations  have  been 
made  with  reference  to  the  life  of  the  deposits. 

Bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department  may  further  the  work  of  iron- 
ore  conservation  still  more.  Studies  should  be  made  bearing  upon 
the  decrease  of  wastage  in  iron-ore  mining,  and  especially  upon  the 
problemis  of  beneficiating  iron  ore,  processes  by  which  enormous  sup- 
plies of  ore  of  grade  too  low  to  be  utilized  under  present  conditions, 
may  be  made  available.  Here  also  is  an  opportimity  for  the  inven- 
tion of  metallurgic  processes  by  which  pig  iron  may  be  made  com- 
mercially from  ores  of  lower  grade  than  at  present  used,  and  ores  may 
be  smelted  electrically  in  regions  where  cheap  water  power  is  avail- 
able but  good  coal  is  scarce. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  discovery  of  iron  ore  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district  was  made  by  a  United  States  surveying  party  in 
1844  on  what  is  now  the  Marquette  Bange,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Negaunee,  Mich.,  and  that  the  area  of  known  deposits  of 
iron  ore  has  been  greatly  extended  in  this  region  through  geologic 
surveys  conducted  by  this  department.  ^ 

COPPEB. 

The  production  of  copper  in  the  United  States  has  increased  more 
than  twenty-five  fold  since  1880.  The  production  in  1913  was 
1,652,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $255,500,000,  as  compared  with  a  pro- 
duction of  60,480,000  pounds,  valued  at  $12,000,000  in  1880.  The 
world's  production  of  copper  is  approximately  2,211,000,000  pounds, 
of  which  the  United  States  produces  60  per  cent,  Europe  13  per  cent, 
Canada  and  Mexico  8  per  cent.  South  America  and  Cuba  7  per  cent, 
and  all  other  countries  12  per  cent. 

In  1913  the  United  States  consumed  about  41  per  cent  of  the 
world's  output  of  copper,  or  about  65  per  cent  of  her  production 
8161'— INT  1915— VOL  1 11 
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from  native  ores,  so  that  in  addition  to  producing  sufficient  copper 
for  her  own  needs  ihe  United  States  has  been  a  heavy  exporter  for 
many  years. 

The  most  important  copper-producing  districts  in  the  United 
States  are  west  of  the  Bocky  Moimtains  in  Montana,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  California.  There  are  two  other  impor- 
tant districts,  namely.  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  and  Ducktown,  in 
southeastern  Tennessee.  More  than  one-half  of  the  copper  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  used  in  the  electrical  industries;  more  than 
one- fourth  in  the  manufacture  of  brass,  and  about  one-seventh  as 
sheet  copper.  The  largest  eicports  under  normal  conditions  are  to 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  advances  in  mining  in  this  country 
has  been  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  handling  copper  ore.  With  the 
advent  of  the  steam  shovel,  improved  mining  methods,  and  recent 
advances  in  concentrating  the  copper  minerals  of  the  ores  imm^ise 
low-grade  deposits  are  now  worked  at  a  profit.  The  resulting  gain 
for  industry  may  be  perceived  from  considering  what  has  been  done 
by  five  copper  companies  working  such  ores  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  and 
Utah.  These  companies  have  blocked  out  and  thoroughly  tested 
690,000,000  tons  of  ore  containing  1.7  per  cent  coppei>— 10,000,000 
tons  of  metallic  copper.  Of  this  copper  imder  the  present  concen- 
trating and  smelting  methods,  about  75  per  cent  will  be  recovered. 
One  of  the  companies  is  now  recovering  79  per  cent.  Thus  the  re- 
coverable copper  in  the  ore  bodies  of  these  five  companies  alone  is 
sufficient  to  supply  all  domestic  needs  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption for  nearly  20  years. 

Of  the  total  United  States  production,  the  five  companies  men- 
tioned produced  26  per  cent  in  1913;  other  Arizona  mines,  26  per 
cent ;  the  Butte,  Mont.,  district  furnished  23  per  cent ;  Lake  Superior, 
13  per  cent ;  and  all  others,  12  per  cent. 

At  the  present  rate  of  production  and  recovery  these  five  com- 
panies have  enough  ore  actually  blocked  out  to  continue  operations 
for  nearly  50  years.  This  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  pos- 
sible development  of  new  ore  bodies  as  work  progresses  nor  the 
utilization  of  known  ore  bodies  containing  less  than  1  per  cent  cop- 
per, which  may  be  made  available  by  more  efficient  metallurgical 
processes.  Leaching  processes  for  the  recovery  of  copper  are  now 
being  tried  on  a  large  scale  and  the  results  obtained  indicate  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  metallurgy  of  copper  in  the  near  future. 

Most  of  these  vast  deposits  of  copper  ore  were  considered  a  score 
of  years  ago  too  low  in  grade  for  profitable  mining.  At  one  of  these 
mines  previous  to  1900  work  was  being  done  in  a  small  way  and 
rock  that  contained  10  per  cent  or  more  of  copper  was  considered  as 
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ore ;  rock  of  a  lower  tenor  was  thrown  on  the  waste  dump.  To-day 
at  the  same  mine,  through  improved  methods  of  mining  and  milling, 
all  rock  with  over  0.8  of  1  per  cent  of  copper  can  be  mined  at  a 
profit,  even  with  the  price  of  the  metal  as  low  as  12  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  market  value  of  the  securities  of  three  of  the  best 
known  "porphyry  coppers,"  the  mines  being  worked  by  open-cut 
methods,  is  over  $175,000,000.  If  the  hands  of  time  were  to  be 
turned  back  to  the  mining  and  milling  conditions  of  20  years  ago, 
these  properties  would  have  a  value  little  more  than  what  their 
plants  would  bring  from  jimk  dealers. 

These  mines  are  mentioned  not  only  because  they  show  something 
of  the  progress  made  in  mining  and  milling  methods,  but  because 
they  indicate  some  of  the  benefits  which  the  Nation  derives  from  such 
improvements;  for  three  of  these  mines  alone  produce  about  300,000,- 
000  pounds  of  copper  annually,  worth,  at  15  cents  per  pound,  $45,- 
000,000.  Under  the  mining  and  milling  conditions  of  20  years  ago 
this  wealth  of  copper  remained  in  the  earth.  Whoever  cheapens  and 
perfects  processes  for  recovering  metal  from  low-grade  ores  that 
otherwise  could  not  be  mined  at  &  profit  not  only  increases  the  na- 
tional wealth  by  the  amount  of  ore  recovered  but  aids  the  advance 
toward  international  industrial  supremacy  by  supplying  cheap  metaL 

The  extraction  of  copper  by  hydrogravity  concentration  has, 
up  to  the  present,  in  spite  of  much  elaboration  of  process,  averaged 
about  70  per  cent.  This  means  that  in  the  United  States  about 
840,000,000  pounds  of  copper  went  out  with  the  tailings  in  1914. 
If  not  recovered,  this,  with  copper  at  15  cents  per  pound,  means 
a  loss  of  $51,000,000  per  year.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  copper 
mills  have  ponded  their  tailings,  in  the  hope  that  the  progress  of 
metallurgical  knowledge  would  some  day  provide  methods  to  rework 
them.  Within  the  past  year  or  two  some  of  the  companies  have 
begun  operations  on  their  accumulated  tailings  piles,  using  with  con- 
siderable success  "  oil  flotation  "  to  recover  the  metal,  and  one  of  the 
largest  companies  has  put  in  an  elaborate  plant  for  separating  the 
copper  in  the  fine  sands  and  slimes  and  is  now  leaching  its  tailings. 
However,  these  companies  are  only  making  a  beginning,  and  most 
of  the  field  yet  lies  virgin  to  the  investigator. 

This  problem  of  trying  to  save  $50,000,000  worth  of  copper  each 
year  from  tailings  piles  is  one  of  large  importance  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States ;  and  yet  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  mineral-con- 
servation question  of  the  United  State& 

LEAD. 

The  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States  in  1880  was  98,000 
tons,  valued  at  $9,780,000,  but  in  1914  it  had  become  542,000  tons, 
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valued  at  $42^80,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  600  per  cent  in  tonnage 
and  400  per  cent  in  valuation.  The  world  produces  annually  about 
1^70,000  short  tons,  to  which  the  United  States,  the  largest  producer, 
contributes  about  32  per  cent.  Spain  ranks  second,  producing  about 
one-half  as  much  as  does  the  United  States. 

The  normal  exports  of  lead  about  equal  the  amount  recovered  from 
imported  foreign  ores  and  base  bullion.  As  the  great  bulk  of  the 
world's  lead  is  mined  and  smelted  outside  of  Europe,  the  European 
war  has  not  affected  the  supply  as  it  has  that  of  zinc  and  some  other 
metals.  This  coimtry's  exports  of  domestic  lead  were,  however,  much 
larger  during  the  first  half  of  1915,  amounting  to  58,000  tons  against 
20,000  tons  for  the  period  July  to  December,  1914. 

The  lead  mines  of  the  United  States  were  not  worked  at  full  ca- 
pacity in  1914,  in  spite  of  the  output  increasing  about  90,000  tons. 
Large  stocks  and  low  metal  prices  caused  many  large  mines  to  curtail 
operations  during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  increased  mine 
yield  resulted  in  part  from  larger  recoveries  of  metal  by  more  effi- 
cient milling  methods. 

These  large  increases  in  Missouri,  Idaho,  and  Utah  occurred  not- 
withstanding the  decline  in  the  average  price  of  lead  from  4.4  cents  a 
pound  in  1918  to  3.9  cents  in  1914,  the  lowest  average  price  in  16 
years. 

Lead  or  lead-zinc  ores  are  mined  in  22  States,  and  the  fact  that  the 
output  increased  about  80,000  tons  regardless  of  low  prices,  shows 
that  the  United  States  can  supply  its  domestic  requirements  for  many 
years,  and  can  also  supply  a  large  export  demand  if  prices  are  favor- 
able or  even  equal  to  the  average  prices  for  the  last  10  years.  Most  of 
the  lead  and  zinc  ores  of  the  western  States  carry  silver,  which  adds 
to  their  value. 

In  brief,  the  lead  resources  of  the  United  States  are  capable  of 
meeting  consumption,  and  the  production  is  only  limited  by  the 
ability  of  the  market  to  absorb  the  output  from  domestic  mines  and 
from  ore  and  base  bullion  imported  from  Mexico  for  smelting  and  re- 
fining. 

In  addition  to  the  ability  to  produce  all  the  lead  required  for 
domestic  use,  a  large  part  of  the  output  is  "  soft "  lead  or  lead  free 
from  antimony  and  other  metals,  which  is  easily  smelted  and  is 
specially  adapted  for  use  in  lead  batteries  and  for  making  paints 
and  chemical  products. 

Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  lead  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  converted  into  white  lead  and  pigment  for  use  in  paints, 
and  is  therefore  not  recovered  as  metal.  About  15  per  cent  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  pipes  for  use  in  chemical  industries  and  in 
plumbing,  and  about  7  per  cent  is  converted  into  sheets  largely  for 
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the  lining  of  tanks  and  receptades  to  contain  acids  and  other  corrosive 
substances,  uses  for  which  the  metal  is  peculiarly  adapted.  About  10 
per  cent  of  the  production  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shot,  and  the 
remaining  28  per  cent  is  used  for  various  purposes. 

The  most  important  lead  ore  deposits  are  in  southeastern  and 
southwestern  Missouri,  and  northern  Idaho.  There  are  also  large 
deposits  in  Utah  and  Colorado.  About  67  per  cent  of  the  lead  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  is  from  Missouri  and  Idaho.  The  de- 
posits in  both  these  States  are  large,  and  while  some  are  low  grade 
yet  improved  metallurgical  processes  and  the  use  of  oil  flotation  in 
milling  will  enable  these  two  States  to  continue  to  lead  the  others 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  to  make  the  United  States  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  foreign  countries  for  the  lead  it  needs. 

ZINC. 

The  world's  output  of  spelter  or  metallic  zinc  in  1913  approxi- 
mated 1,094,000  short  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  produced 
81.7  per  cent.  The  domestic  production,  which  was  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  country,  was  practically  all  consumed  within  the 
United  States.  The  production  of  zinc  in  1880  was  23,240  tons,  and 
in  1913  the  total  domestic  production  was  337,000  tons,  slightly  more 
than  9,000  tons  being  produced  from  foreign  ores.  The  average 
consumption  of  spelter  for  the  last  6  years  has  been  about  331,000 
tons  annually.  Since  1880  the  zinc  output  of  the  United  States  has 
increased  over  1,500  per  cent.  Of  the  total  amoimt  produced  in 
1913,  17,700  tons  were  exported  to  Europe.  In  1913  Germany  and 
Belgium  produced  nearly  one-half  of  the  world's  output  of  zinc,  a 
larger  part  from  imported  ores.  The  independence  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  its  zinc  supplies,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
from  January  to  June,  1915,  more  than  64,000  tons  of  spelter  was 
exported  as  compared  with  824  tons  during  the  corresponding  half 
of  1914.  The  production  of  spelter  during  the  last  half  of  1914  was 
178,000  tons  as  compared  with  216,500  tons  during  the  first  half  of 
1915. 

The  ability  to  produce  spelter  is  only  limited  by  the  capacity  of 
smelting  plants,  and  the  high  price  of  zinc  has  caused  all  the  old 
coal-fired  smelters  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  to  resume  operations  and 
has  increased  the  number  of  retorts  in  use  from  113,914  at  the  close 
of  1914  to  130,642  on  Jime  30, 1915.  Additional  retorts  are  contem- 
plated and  under  construction  to  the  number  of  34,000,  so  that  within 
a  few  months  the  zinc  smelting  capacity  will  be  nearly  50  per  cent 
greater  than  at  the  end  of  1914. 

Ores  of  zinc  are  so  widely  distributed  that  to  supply  this  increased 
smelting  capacity  will  cause  no  shortage  of  ore.    Nineteen  States 
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shipped  zinc  ore  in  1914  and  about  40  per  cent  of  the  spelter  pro- 
duced that  year  came  from  ore  mines  in  the  Joplin  region,  in  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  Montana  is  the  second  largest  pro- 
ducer of  zinc  ores  and  large  shipments  are  made  from  Colorado,  Wis- 
consin, New  Jersey,  and  New  Mexico.  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  also 
are  producing  large  quantities  of  high-grade  ores.  With  zipc  concen- 
trates selling  at  $50  to  $60  per  ton,  many  mines  in  the  Joplin  region 
can  mine  ore  that  yields  2  to  2^  per  cent  of  concentrates.  Wisconsin, 
Alabama,  Oklahoma,  and  other  Central  States  can  and  will  largely 
increase  their  output  of  ore,  and  the  improved  metliods  of  concen- 
trating the  ore  and  the  higher  prices  for  concentrates  will  make 
available  large  quantities  of  ore  from  the  Western  States. 

In  the  Joplin  district,  Missouri,  about  14  per  cent  of  the  ore  was 
left  in  the  mines  as  pillars.  In  the  West,  owing  to  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment and  freight  charges  much  low-grade  ore  is  left  in  the  mine, 
but  is  not  necessarily  completely  lost  unless. the  mine  is  wrecked. 
Except  in  the  New  Jersey  mines,  where  conditions  are  unique,  it  is 
probable  that  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  zinc,  even  in  those  mines 
where  zinc  is  the  only  product,  reaches  the  form  of  spelter.  Zinc 
mining  is  frequently  done  on  a  royalty  basis,  an  arrangement  that 
means  great  waste,  because  the  lessee  naturally  takes  out  the  ore 
paying  the  greatest  profit  and  leaves  the  poorest  ore  behind.  Not 
only  are  there  enormous  losses  of  zinc  in  mining,  milling,  and  smelt- 
ing, but  the  losses  continue  in  the  utilization  of  zinc,  especially  in 
the  manufacture  of  brass.  It  has  been  estimated  that  15,000  pounds 
of  zinc  escape  daily  up  the  stacks  of  the  rolling  mills  in  one  city  in 
Connecticut. 

In  concentrating  the  losses  are  enormous.  In  many  mills  not  less 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  metal  shown  by  assaying  the  ore  is  lost 
From  30  to  35  per  cent  is  perhaps  an  average  loss.  In  smelting  zinc 
ores  the  loss  is  heavier  than  in  smelting  any  other  metal ;  the  average 
is  probably  15  per  cent  of  the  assay  value. 

Lower  royalties,  better  concentration  works,  and  obligatory  stor- 
age of  tailings  will  help  to  lessen  concentration  losses.  Further 
metallurgical  improvements  are  most  urgently  desirable. 

Some  40,000,000  pounds  of  zinc  oxide  is  used  annually  for  filling 
in  automobile  tires,  and  the  remainder  of  the  60,000  tons  now  pro- 
duced annually  in  the  United  States  is  used  chiefly  in  paint.  In 
neither  instance  is  the  zinc  ever  recovered.  Dirty  foundry  scrap,  as 
well  as  the  concentrates  from  the  ashes  of  crucible  furnaces  and 
from  molder's  sand,  are  generally  worked  up  in  the  recovery  of 
copper,  the  zinc  contained,  roughly  estimated  as  over  2,000,000 
pounds  per  year,  being  a  total  loss. 

ITie  annual  waste  of  metals,  chiefly  zinc,  in  brass- furnace  practice 
amounts  to  more  than  $4,500,000.    Two  million  dollars  a  year  of 
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preventable  loss  may  easily  be  saved  by  bringing  average  practice 
np  to  best  practice. 

In  foundry  practice  it  is  easy  to  catch  the  zinc  oxide  from  the 
present  form  of  melting  furnace,  but  unless  petroleum  or  gas  is  used 
as  fuel  the  oxide  caught  is  so  mixed  with  foreign  material  as  to  be 
worthless,  except  possibly  for  making  zinc  chloride  for  impreg- 
nating timber. 

ALXTMINI7M. 

The  consumption  of  aluminum  in  the  United  States  in  1914  was 
the  largest  on  record  and  amounted  to  79,129,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $14,523,000.  Sixty  years  ago  aluminum  was  a  chemical  curiosity, 
valued  at  $90  per  pound.  The  total  amount  produced  in  1883  was 
83  pounds.  About  1889  it  was  selling  in  the  United  States  at  $4.50 
per  pound,  and  the  output  was  75  pounds  per  day.  With  cheap- 
ened electric  power  and  improvements  in  manufacturing  processes, 
due  to  the  genius  of  men  like  Charles  M.  Hall,  the  metal  has  ceased 
to  be  a  ^^  chemical "  and  its  uses  and  applications  are  growing.  At 
the  end  of  1914  it  was  selling  at  19  cents  a  pound,  but  now,  owing 
to  the  great  demand,  it  is  worth  35  to  37  cents  a  pound. 

The  consumption  of  metallic  aluminum  in  the  United  States  is 
much  greater  than  the  output  and,  though  some  metal  is  exported, 
a  much  larger  quantity  is  imported.  Much  secondary  aluminum  is 
recovered  from  one  source  or  another,  largely  from  scraps,  borings, 
and  turnings.  This  recovered  aluminum  amoimted,  in  1914,  to 
6,253  short  tons,  or  12,506,000  pounds.  The  consumption  of  the 
metal  is  growing  rapidly  and  the  facilities  for  turning  out  enough 
for  home  consumption  are  inadequate.  The  one  concern  manufac- 
turing the  metal  in  the  United  States  has  steadily  expanded  its  plant 
capacity  in  recent  years,  and  has  recently  acquired  an  immense  plant 
capable  of  generating  100,000  horsepower  at  Whitney,  N.  C,  financed 
by  French  capital,  but  on  which  work  had  been  suspended. 

The  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  metallic  aluminum  has 
been  determined  by  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  metal,  especially  its 
lightness.  Commercial  aluminum  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2.7, 
whereas  the  specific  gravity  of  brass  is  about  3  times  as  great,  that 
of  steel  about  2.8  times  as  great,  and  that  of  copper  approximately 
3.3  times  as  great.  Hence  the  metal  has  been  in  demand  in  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles,  aeroplanes,  and  dirigible  balloons. 

Aluminum  vessels  are  coming  into  use  in  the  brewing  industry, 
varnish  manufacture,  the  preparation  of  foodstuffs,  the  soap  and 
candle  industry,  the  refining  of  sugar  and  fatty  and  vegetable  acids, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives,  because  of  its  ability  to 
withstand  the  action,  either  separately  or  combined,  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acid. 
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Aluminum  can  be  said  to  have  no  substitute,  but  is  growing  in  im- 
portance as  a  substitute  for  copper  for  conducting  electricity,  and  also 
as  a  substitute  for  tin  in  certain  applications.  When  one  considers  the 
multiplicity  of  uses  to  which  aluminum  is  now  applied  and  the  part 
that  it  is  destined  to  play,  the  question  of  the  domestic  supply  of 
bauxite,  the  mineral  from  which  the  metal  aluminum  is  now  made, 
assumes  importance. 

Bauxite. — ^The  domestic  production  of  bauxite,  the  mineral  from 
which  all  our  metallic  aluminum  is  now  obtained,  was  over  219,000  long 
tons,  valued  at  slightly  over  $1,000,000,  in  1914,  the  largest  on  record. 
The  imports  were  nearly  25,000  long  tons.  Our  total  consumption  of 
the  ore,  therefore,  was  244,000  long  tons,  of  which  the  imports  were 
slightly  more  than  10  per  cent.  These  imports  come  from  France, 
which  is  the  most  important  producer.  The  United  States  ranks 
second,  and  of  late  years  has  rapidly  gained  on  France. 

Productive  bauxite  areas  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  Southern 
States,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The  State  of 
Arkansas  has  for  many  years  produced  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
bauxite  mined  in  this  country.  The  remainder  comes  from  northwest 
and  central  Georgia,  northeast  Alabama,  northeast  and  southeast 
Tennessee.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  as  time  goes  on  more  of  this 
important  mineral  will  be  found  in  east  Tennessee,  as  well  as  in  north 
and  central  Greorgia. 

Bauxite  has  other  uses  than  as  the  ore  of  aluminum:  (1)  as  the 
base  of  salts,  of  which  the  alums,  including  aluminum  sulphate,  are 
the  most  important,  aluminum  sulphate,  commonly  referred  to  as 
"  commercial  alum,''  being  used  widely  in  the  purification  and  clari- 
fication of  municipal  water  supplies;  (2)  in  the  manufacture  of  alu- 
mina, or  bauxite  brick;  (3)  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  abrasives, 
one  being  alundun,  which  may  be  termed  artificial  corundum. 

There  are  at  present  no  substitutes  for  bauxite  for  use  in  making 
aluminum,  although  the  preparation  of  potash  sulphates  from  alunite 
deposits  in  Utah  may  result  in  the  production  of  important  quanti- 
ties of  alumina  in  such  pure  form  that  it  will  be  available  without 
further  treatment.  Another  prospective  source  of  alumina  is  ordi- 
nary clay,  but  although  experiments  have  been  in  progress  some 
years  no  process  for  obtaining  alumina  from  clay  has  yet  reached 
the  commercial  state.  As  common  clay  contains  10  to  39  per  cent 
alumina  the  development  of  a  commercial  process  warrants  all  the 
attention  that  can  be  given  it. 

So  far  as  our  present  resources  are  concerned,  we  may  consider  the 
United  States  as  practically  independent,  especially  as  new  bauxite 
occurrences  may  be  found,  and  American  inventive  genius  may  be 
trusted  to  solve  the  problem  of  extracting  the  metal  from  clay  or 
some  other  alumina  compound. 
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The  plant  required  for  manufacture  of  metallic  aluminum  is  ex- 
tensive and  costly,  so  that  at  present  this  country  is  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  for  a  part  of  its  supply  of  metal.  The  new  plant  in 
North  Carolina  will  help  matters  somewhat,  but  aluminum  plants 
can  not  be  built  in  a  day,  and  they  require  large  electric-power 
installations. 

MANGANESE. 

Manganese  is  one  of  those  elements  of  vital  importance  to  the 
basic  industries  of  the  United  States  which  probably  can  not  be 
completely  supplied  from  domestic  sources  under  present  commercial 
conditions.  Prior  to  1870  iron  found  its  principal  use  as  wrought 
iron  and  crucible  steel  in  which  manganese  is  not  used.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  Bessemer  process  about  1870  created  a  demand  for 
manganese  alloys,  and  manganese  now  constitutes  about  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  of  all  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel.  Manganese  also 
forms  a  large  part  of  some  si>ecial  alloys  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
grinding  and  crushing  machinery  that  are  highly  important  in  mod- 
em industries.  Several  chromium  alloys  may  be  substituted  for 
manganese  in  such  machinery,  but  the  supply  of  readily  accessible 
chromium  ores  in  the  United  States  is  also  deficient. 

Manganese  deposits  have  been  worked  in  a  number  of  States,  not- 
ably Virginia,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  and  California,  the  pro- 
duction in  1880  being  5,760  tons,  valued  at  $52,000,  and  in  1913,  4,050 
tons,  valued  at  $40,000.  The  average  production  since  1880  has  been 
11,  000  tons  a  year  and  the  average  importation  since  1890  has  been 
164,000  tons  a  year,  which  has  been  derived  almost  entirely  from 
India,  Brazil,  and  Bussia.  In  addition  to  the  imports  of  manganese 
ore,  large  tonnages  of  the  alloys,  ferromanganese  and  the  lower- 
grade  spiegeleisen,  have  been  imported,  averaging  71,000  tons  and 
86,000  tons  a  year,  respectively,  for  the  14  years,  1901-1914,  inclusive. 
The  sources  of  these  alloys  are  not  recorded  in  detail,  but  until 
recently  England  appears  to  have  supplied  practically  all  of  the 
imports. 

In  addition  to  deposits  of  manganese  ore  proper,  deposits  of  lower- 
grade  manganiferous  iron  ores  are  now  exploited  in  several  States, 
notably  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Colorado.    Spiegeleisen  is  made  from  a  part  of  these. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  higher  price,  which  would  be  caused  by 
the  elimination  of  several  sources  of  imports,  would  stimulate  pro- 
duction from  domestic  mines,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  extraordi- 
narily high  prices  would  bring  forth  a  regular  production  of  more 
than  20,000  to  25,000  tons  of  manganese  ore  a  year.  For  only  three 
years  has  the  domestic  production  exceeded  25,000  tons  a  year. 
With  higher  prices  the  tendency  would  be  toward  greater  use  of 
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the  manganiferous  iron  ores,  of  which  there  are  large  deposits,  but 
f  erromanganese  has  largely  displaced  the  older  product,  spiegeleisen, 
which  is  made  from  the  low-grade  ores,  so  that  a  readjustment  in 
processes  would  have  to  take  place. 

In  1898  it  was  estimated  that  the  probable  yield  of  the  Bussian 
deposits  would  be  80,000,000  tons,  si^cient  at  the  present  rate  of 
production  to  last  about  80  years.  In  1908  it  was  estimated  that  the 
better  grades  of  ores  in  the  known  Indian  deposits  would  probably 
last  30  to  40  years.  No  accurate  estimate  has  been  or  probably  can 
be  made  for  the  Brazilian  deposits,  but  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
enormous,  and  as  yet  are  almost  untouched.  Considering  the  wide 
distribution  of  manganese  deposits  in  general  and  certain  relations 
of  the  deposits,  there  is  reason  for  assuming  that  there  remain  in 
the  tropical  belts  of  Africa  and  South  America  undiscovered  deposits 
of  manganese  ores  that  will  be  important  sources  of  supply  in  the 
future.  A  number  of  important  deposits  are  now  known  in  these 
regions  that  can  not  be  worked  on  account  of  lack  of  transportation 
facilities. 

In  contrast  with  most  foreign  ores,  practically  all  of  those  in  the 
United  States  must  be  washed,  and  in  this  process  the  losses  of  fine 
ore  are  high.  These  losses  can  be  overcome,  but  the  prices  paid  for 
the  product  do  not  warrant  the  increased  expense.  There  are  losses 
in  the  slag  and  dust  in  the  blast  furnace,  as  well  as  by  volatilization, 
which  range  from  15  to  80  per  cent.  Unfortunately  the  losses  are 
greater  when  the  electric  furnace  is  used. 

A  review  of  the  American  industry  for  the  period  of  14  years, 
1901-1914,  shows  that  out  of  the  total  manganese  as  ores  and  metal 
needed  by  all  industries,  most  of  which  are  fundamental  and  can 
not  consider  a  substitute,  only  about  8  per  cent  has  been  derived 
from  the  various  domestic  sources.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  United  States  capital  to  develop  the  Bra- 
zilian deposits,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  be  in  a  position  to 
furnish  that  Bepublic  with  the  necessary  supply  of  iron  and  steel 
for  the  railways  which  it  will  require  in  developing  its  agricultural 
resources  and  the  exploitation  of  its  vast  foresta 

CHBOinUlC. 

Although  the  salts  of  chromium  have  many  minor  uses,  the  metal 
finds  its  greatest  use  as  an  alloy  with  iron  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  steel  for  the  most  part  uniquely  adapted  to  special  uses. 
Tool  steel  containing  small  amounts  of  chromium  and  tungsten 
permits  a  rate  of  cutting  not  possible  with  any  other  alloys  and  is 
therefore  important  in  modem  machine-shop  practice. 
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The  mineral  chromite,  which  is  the  source  of  all  salts  and  alloys 
of  chromium,  has  been  mined  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  and  California.  The  average  production  of  chromite  for 
the  18  years,  1901-1913,  has  been  250  tons  per  year,  whereas  for 
the  same  period  the  imports  have  averaged  89,000  tons  each  year. 
In  addition  large  quantities  of  chromium  alloys  and  salts  are  im- 
ported. There  are  important  deposits  of  chromite  in  Rhodesia,  New 
Caledonia,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  and  the  American  imports  come 
principally  from  Rhodesia  and  Turkey. 

As  deposits  of  chromite  are  usually  irregular  and  of  uncertain  ex- 
tent little  ore  is  developed  in  advance  of  mining,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  foretell  either  the  early  exhaustion  of  a  deposit  or  the  discovery  of 
new  deposits.  Thus,  although  for  some  years  the  Turkish  deposits 
were  the  most  important  source,  their  production  is  now  greatly 
exceeded  by  that  of  Rhodesia.  A  slight  increase  in  price  might 
stimulate  the  domestic  production  of  chromite,  but  there  is  great 
doubt  whether  the  present  demand  can  be  supplied  from  the  known 
deposits  in  the  United  States.  If  foreign  ore  were  unobtainable 
much  larger  quantities  would  be  mined  in  this  country,  especially  in 
California. 


Many  of  the  minor  or  rarer  metals,  although  showing  only  a  small 
tonnage  or  money  value  when  compared  to  the  huge  output  of  iron, 
copper,  etc.,  have  a  greatly  disproportionate  importance  in  their 
relations  to  the  industries  of  the  country,  human  comfort,  or  even 
the  destruction  of  human  life,  and  although  none  of  them  are  indis- 
pensable, their  lack  would  in  some  directions  cause  the  wheels  of 
progress  to  turn  backward  for  a  short  space. 

A  very  important  group  of  the  rarer  metals,  known  as  the  steel- 
alloying  metals,  includes  chromium,  cobalt,  nickel,  timgsten,  van- 
adium, and  of  less  importance,  molybdenum  and  titanium.  By  the 
use  of  these  metals  wonderful  alloy  steels  containing  six  or  seven 
metals  have  been  evolved,  the  ^^high  speed  ^^  steels,  by  the  use  of 
which  one  man  now  does  as  much  work  with  metal-cutting  ma- 
chinery as  could  formerly  be  done  by  five  men,  as  shown  in  fig.  8. 

These  alloy  steels  have  been  largely  though  not  wholly  developed 
in  the  United  States.  The  tremendous  quantity  of  special  steel  or- 
dered in  this  country  by  the  warring  nations  has  shown  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  steel-alloying  metals  and  prices  have  increased  by 
leaps  and  boimda 

The  alloy  tool  steels  are  now  sold  as  high  as  $2  and  $3  a  pound  as 
compared  with  50  to  60  cents  a  pound  formerly,  and  meet  no  compe- 
tition from  the  fine  carbon  tool  steels  formerly  used.    For  carbon 
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Bteels  with  established  reputations  between  10  and  20  cents  a  pound 
was  considered  a  good  price. 

For  the  "  high  speed  "  tool  steels,  chromium  and  tungsten  are  essen- 
tial; vanadium,  cobalt,  and  molybdenum  desirable,  Tuugsten  and 
vanadium  can  be  produced  in  this  country  easily,  at  least  for  present 
demands ;  molybdenum,  chromium,  and  cobalt  for  at  least  a  portion 
of  our  needs. 

Alloy  steels  of  simpler  composition  are  used  In  man;  forms  of 
machinery  with  great  benefit.  All  shoes  and  dies  in  stamp  mills  and 
the  tires  of  rolls  used  in  crushing  ores  are  made  from  steel  containing 
chromium.  Many  of  the  best  automobile  axles  and  springs,  locomo- 
tive frames  and  springs,  and  other  machine  parts  that  must  stand 
hard  usage  and  which  must  be  reliable  are  made  from  steels  carry- 
ing vanadium  or  chromium  and  vanadium.    For  these  uses  it  would 


Fig,  8.— One  man  with  one  metal  cutting  machine,  equipped  wltb  tongsten 
"  high  speed  "  steel  tools,  can  now  do  as  much  work  as  conid  five  men  with 
five  machines  equipped  with  the  carbon  steel  tools  tormerl7  used. 

be  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  chromium  in  this  country,  but  there 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  producing  substitute  steels.  The 
vanadium  could  probably  be  mined  from  various  depodts  in  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

Uranium  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  epecial  steels  and  some  of 
its  salts  are  used  for  coloring  glass,  but  the  element  is  chiefly  notable 
from  its  being  the  parent  of  that  wonderful  element  radium  which 
promises  to  be  of  very  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Throu^  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  National  Badium  Institute  radium  is  now  being  manufactured 
on  a  commercial  scale  from  the  camotite  ores  of  Colorado  at  a  cost 
one-third  the  price  asked  by  foreign  producers  of  radium.  This 
trimnph  of  American  invention  and  skill  is  not  only  making  this 
country  independent  of  foreign  sources  of  supply  but  is  enabling 
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American  physicians  to  apply  to  the  cure  of  cancer  and  similar  dis- 
eases radimn  in  quantities  not  available  to  physicians  in  Europe. 

Nickel  steels  containing  about  3.5  per  cent  nickel  are  extensively 
used  in  automobiles  and  other  machines  and  in  armor  plate.  The 
United  States  has  no  known  large  supplies  of  nickel  ores,  but  sub- 
stitutes can  be  provided.  The  imports  amount  to  about  47,000,000 
pounds  per  year,  valued  at  $6,500,000,  94  per  cent  of  which  is  from 
Canada  and  the  remainder  is  from  New  Caledonia.  About  29,000,000 
pounds  are  exported,  leaving  18,000,000  pounds  as  representing  do- 
mestic consumption.  About  400  tons  of  nickel  is  produced  from  the 
refining  of  domestic  and  foreign  blister  copper  and  other  ores. 

Of  titaniuxn,  also  used  in  steels,  the  United  States  has  in  the  rutile 
deposits  of  Virginia  the  largest  available  supplies  of  titanium  dioxide 
known  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  millions  of  tons  of 
titaniferous  iron  ores  in  the  United  States  from  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  obtain  titanium,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  an 

alloyed  steel. 

Besides  the  use  of  tungsten  in  steel,  in  which  it  is  saving  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  in  wages,  it  is  saving  other  millions  of  dollars  to  con- 
sumers of  electric  light.  Incandescent  lamps  with  tungsten  filaments 
are  now  made  which  consume  only  about  five-tenths  of  a  watt  per 
candle,  against  3.5  watts  per  candle  used  by  the  carbon  filament  lamp 
of  10  years  ago,  so  that  now  one  may  have  for  15  cents  as  much  elec- 
tric light  as  he  could  get  10  years  ago  for  $1,  and  of  much  better 
quality  (fig.  4).  The  production  of  malleable  tungsten  has  made 
possible  such  lamps,  and  the  development  of  malleable  tungsten  from 
the  practically  infusible  powder,  in  which  form  oi^y  tungsten  was  be- 
fore known,  was  accomplished  in  this  country  by  the  scientists  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  Tungsten  in  intermittent  electric  contacts  is 
replacing  platinum  and  is  in  many  places  better  than  platinum,  and 
this,  with  the  use  of  nickel-chromium  resistance  wires,  is  probably 
responsible  for  a  drop  in  the  price  of  platinum. 

The  United  States  has  sufficient' supplies  of  tungsten  for  its  use, 
though  so  long  as  cheaper  ores  can  be  obtained  abroad  they  will  be 
imported  unless  stopped  by  artificial  means,  as  by  a  tariff. 

The  principal  timgsten  deposits  are  in  Colorado,  California,  Idaho, 
New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and  South  Dakota.  Many  of  the  new  discov- 
eries are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  show  how  large  an  output  can 
be  made  from  them.  The  world^s  production  amounts  to  9,500  tons 
per  year,  of  which  the  United  States  produces  more  than  1,500  tons. 
Burma,  Portugal,  Argentina,  Queensland,  and  Japan  are  other  im- 
portant producers  in  the  order  named. 

Exact  figures  showing  imports  of  timgsten  are  not  available,  as 
they  are  reported  as  tungsten,  f  errotungsten  alloys,  and  tungsten  ore. 
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The  United  States  is  also  deficient  in  tin  supplies,  but  substitutes, 
such  as  lead,  zinc,  and  aluminum  can  probably  replace  it  in  practi- 
cally all  cases  without  great  inconvenience. 

The  United  States  consumes  more  tin  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world  and  at  the  same  time  produces  practically  none.  Small 
deposits  of  tin  have  been  f oimd  in  California,  Idaho,  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  Wyoming,  Texas,  South  Carolina,  and  Alaska.  The 
latter  has  in  recent  years  produced  some  tin,  averaging  100  tons  per 
year  the  past  three  years,  and  is  worthy  of  further  development 


Carbon  fllament  lamp,  1900.  Tungsten   filament  lamp,   1915. 

Fio.  4. — OomparatiTe  quantities  of  electric  light  obtainable  for  the  same  price 
from  the  carbon  filament  lamp  of  15  years  ago  and  the  tungsten  lamp  of 
to-day. 

The  United  States,  however,  imports  practically  all  of  its  tin  from 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Bolivia,  and  England.  Bolivian  ores  have 
been  sent  to  Europe  for  reduction  on  account  of  lack  of  fuel  in 
Bolivia*  The  smelting  of  Bolivian  ore  has  been  successfully  per- 
formed in  this  country,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  done  on  a  large  scale,  since  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
furnish  low  freight  rates.  A  tin  smelter  has  been  established  at 
tidewater  in  New  Jersey.    The  total  quantity  of  tin  imported  for 
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consnmptioii  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  nearly  58,000  tons  per 
year,  valued  at  more  than  $50,000,000. 

There  are  a  number  of  plants  in  operation  in  the  United  States  for 
the  recovery  of  tin  from  various  sources,  such  as  the  detinning  of 
cans,  and  the  recovery  of  tin  in  babbitt,  bronze,  solder,  and  electro- 
type metal.  The  amount  so  recovered  equals  about  15,000  tons  per 
year,  valued  at  more  than  $14,000,000. 

The  demand  for  antimony  caused  by  the  European  war  has 
resulted  in  the  opening  of  many  deposit^.  The  element  is  almost 
indispensable  in  type  and  bearing  metals,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
demand  for  antimony  to  be  used  in  making  shrapnel  bullets;  anti- 
mony is  thus  a  metal  that  lends  itself  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
noblest  endeavors  and  at  the  same  time  may  be  used  in  instru- 
ments for  destroying  men.  It  has  been  mostly  obtained  from  China 
and  Mexico,  but  in  this  coimtry  sufficient  supplies  for  our  needs  are 
obtainable,  though  at  somewhat  higher  costs. 

Of  other  of  the  rarer  elements,  arsenic,  bismuth,  selemum,  etc.,  this 
country  can  develop  supplies  sufficient  for  any  needs  now  apparent 

RABE  EABTHS. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  about  a  large  number  of  the  rarer 
elements  of  which  the  earth  is  composed.  Even  the  minerals  that 
contain  them  are  little  known  and  it  is  impossible  to  state  how  ex- 
tensively they  occur  in  the  West,  for  they  may  have  been  overlooked 
as  worthless.  This  assumption  is  especially  true  of  such  elements  as 
tantalum,  columbium,  thallium,  thorium,  beryllium,  and  the  20  or 
more  elements  of  the  cerium  and  yttrium  earths.  No  one  can  say 
what  an  exploitation  of  this  field  might  lead  to,  but  it  is  through 
pure  scientific  investigation  of  such  problems  as  these  that  many 
industries  have  been  developed,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  being 
that  of  the  Welsbach  gaslight  mantle.  In  the  production  of  thorium 
from  monazite,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  associated  materials  go 
to  waste.  About  80  per  cent  of  this  waste  is  cerium  and  the  re- 
mainder lanthanum,  neodyminum,  praseodymium,  and  other  rarer 
elements  of  the  rare  earths.  There  is  every  prospect  that  the  cerium 
will  soon  be  utilized  and  bring  a  fair  price.  The  separation  of  the 
element  from  the  other  earths  is  no  longer  difficult  and,  once  the  ele- 
ment is  in  solution,  can  be  brought  about  in  a  single  operation,  and 
the  metal  can  be  readily  reduced  by  the  electric  current.  The  prop- 
erties of  the  metal  in  alloys,  some  of  which  have  most  remarkable 
pyrophoric  properties,  are  now  well  known.  It  is  also  probable  that 
cerium  oxide,  lanthanum  oxide,  and  the  oxides  of  other  rare  earths 
that  occur  in  these  waste  materials  will  become  of  special  value  as 
refractories,  for  they  are  among  the  most  infusible  materials  known. 
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Cerium  is  also  finding  use  in  the  form  of  cerium  fluoride  in  the  flam- 
ing arc,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  use  may  be  greatly  ex- 
tended.  The  properties  of  some  of  the  compounds  of  cerium  to  act  as 
perhaps  the  strongest  oxidizing  compounds  knoTm  ma;  open  up  new 
uses  for  this  metal. 

NOmiSTAIf. 


One  fact  about  our  mineral  resources  that  is  pretty  generally 
known  is  that  our  coal  reserves  are  immense — hundreds  of  millions 
of  tons — and  that  the  high-grade  coal  is  in  the  East  and  the  low- 
grade  coal  is  chiefly  in  the  West.  Although  we  are  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  coat  in  the  world,  using  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total 


Fio.  5.— Coal 

world's  proauction,  we  have  as  yet  consumed  but  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  the  geologists  estimate  as  present  in  the 
United  States.  The  comparative  coal  reserves  of  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  graphically  indicated  in  fig.  5. 

The  annual  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
over  800  per  cent  in  35  years— from  68,000,000  short  tons  in  1879  to 
570,000,000  short  tons  in  1918.  The  total  value  at  the  mines  of  the 
coal  produced  in  1913  was  $760,000,000. 

Comparatively  speaking,  we  figure  only  in  a  small  way  either  as 
importers  or  exporters  of  coal.  Our  coal  imports  in  1918  amounted 
to  1,500,000  tons,  mainly  from  Canada  and  Australia.  The  exports 
in  1918  amounted  to  25,000,000  tons,  about  i  per  cent  of  the  output, 
Canada  receiving  the  largest  tonnage.  Great-  Britain  ranked  second 
as  a  coal  producer  in  1918,  with  822,000,000  tons,  of  which  86  per  cent 
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WBS  exported.  Germany  follows  with  a  production  of  290,000,000 
tons,  of  which  9  per  cent  was  exported. 

The  public-land  States  in  the  West  contain  the  largest  reserve  of 
bituminous  coal,  both  high  and  low  grade,  and  of  lignite  in  the 
world.  Nearly  half  of  this  reserve  is  yet  in  public  ownership.  In 
the  public-land  States  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  100,000,000,000 
recoverable  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  in  beds  of  suflScient 
thickness  and  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  be  profitably  mined  under 
present  commercial  conditions  and  many  times  that  amount  in 
thinner  beds  and  at  greater  depths  that  can  not  be  profitably  mined 
at  present. 

So  great  is  our  use  of  coal  and  so  large  is  our  annual  coal  bill  that 
consiuners  are  constantly  striving  to  obtain  the  largest  measure  of 
heat  possible  from  their  coal.  This  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
development  of  improved  boilers  and  furnaces  which  permit  the  use 
of  lower-grade  coal,  by  the  use  of  producer  gas,  and  by  the  use  of 
powdered  fuel.  The  progress  made  in  the  use  of  coal  in  the  last  five 
years  along  mechanical  and  metallurgical  lines  is  nothing  short  of 
remarkable. 

If  need  be,  the  United  States  can  supply  the  world  with  coal.  The 
supply  of  coal  is  here,  and  undoubtedly  the  capital,  labor,  and  trans- 
portation facilities  will  be  forthcoming  if  the  price  of  coal  rises  suf- 
ficiently to  warrant  their  use  for  this  purpose.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  great  bulk  of  our  coal  will  be  utilized  at  home  in  the  up- 
building of  our  industries. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  great  waste  in  the  mining,  transporta- 
tion, and  use  of  coal  in  the  United  States.  Much  of  the  mining  in 
the  past  50  years  was  carelessly  done,  and  a  large  quantity  of  coal 
was  left  in  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  that  the  possibility  of  its 
future  recovery  is  problematical.  Unscientific  mining  is  not  en- 
tirely to  blame,  for  under  the  press  of  widespread  and  unregulated 
competition,  mine  operators  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  getting 
the  coal  out  of  the  ground  at  the  least  cost  and  without  proper 
regard  to  high  recovery  and  conservation.  The  apparent  limitless 
extent  of  our  coal  reserves  has  made  us  prodigal  in  our  waste  of 
them.  Coal  is  cheap  in  this  country,  and  not  until  we  put  a  higher 
value  on  it  will  proper  attention  be  paid  to  its  conservation  in  the 
ground. 

During  each  year  for  every  500,000,000  tons  of  coal  produced  we 
waste  or  leave  underground  in  such  condition  that  it  probably  will 
not  be  recovered  in  the  future  at  least  250,000,000  tons  of  coal.  This 
represents  an  average  recovery  of  66  per  cent.  In  some  cases  the 
recovery  in  former  years  has  not  exceeded  30  per  cent  of  the  con- 
tents. However,  under  the  best  current  practice  with  improved 
ynining  methods  some  mines  are  now  recovering  85  to  90  per  cent. 
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It  is  estimated  that  since  coal  mining  began  in  this  country  fully 
2»000,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  and  3,000,000,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  have  been  left  in  the  ground  under  conditions  that  make  future 
recovery  highly  improbable. 

Probably  not  over  11  per  cent  of  the  energy  in  coal  is  effectively 
utilized.  The  remainder  of  the  energy  is  lost  through  the  inefficiency 
of  the  steam  boiler,  the  steam  engine,  and  the  electric  dynamo.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  boiler  scale  in  locomotives  alone  in  this  country 
means  a  loss  of  over  15,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  It  has  been 
shown  that  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  scale  means  a  loss  of  18  per 
cent  and  that  one-eighth  inch,  an  amount  present  in  many  boilers, 
means  a  loss  of  25  per  cent  in  boiler  efficiency.  Careful  study  of 
boiler  practice  has  greatly  increased  boiler  efficiency,  but,  although 
80  per  cent  efficiency  is  obtained  in  boiler  tests  under  careful  chemi- 
cal and  technical  control,  not  above  50  per  cent  is  obtained  in  aver- 
age practice. 

Loss  in  coking. — ^Nearly  three-fourths  of  our  coke  (83,584,000 
short  tons  in  1913)  is  made  by  the  wasteful  beehive  process.  Slightly 
over  one-fourth  (12,714,000  tons)  is  manufactured  in  ovens  of  the 
by-product  type  that  permits  recovery  of  gas,  tar,  ammonia,  benzol, 
and  other  products.  For  example,  in  1918  69,240,000  tons  of  coal 
were  charged  into  coke  ovens,  yielding  about  46,300,000  tons  of  coke. 
Roughly,  therefore,  23,000,000  tons  of  the  richest  part  of  the  coal 
were  driven  off.  In  a  single  year  the  beehive  coke  ovens  turn  into 
the  atmosphere  more  than  100,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  valuable  gas, 
which,  if  properly  treated,  will  yield  not  only  gas  but  other  im- 
portant carbon  by-products. 

The  total  value  of  the  by-products  from  the  retort-oven  coke  was 
$16,925,941.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  coal  coked  in  beehive  ovens 
was  similar  to  that  coked  in  retort  ovens,  and  the  prices  obtainable 
for  recoverable  by-products  would  have  been  the  same,  the  value  of 
the  recoverable  products  wasted  that  year  amounted  to  $45,000,000, 
or  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  coal  actually  used  in  beehive 
ovens. 

The  United  States  imported  coal-tar  products  in  1913  to  a  value  of 
$10,000,000.    No  exports  are  recorded. 

The  demand  because  of  the  European  war  for  chemical  derivatives 
of  coal  tar  for  dye  and  explosive  manufacture  has  stimulated  the 
construction  of  by-product  ovens.  At  the  end  of  1918  there  were 
5,688  ovens;  at  the  end  of  1914,  5,809 ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  the 
present  date  (September,  1915)  the  total  of  these  ovens  constructed  and 
under  ocmstruction  is  not  less  than  7,000.  Many  of  the  by-product 
coke  establishments  that  prior  to  the  war  were  not  equipped  to 
recover  benzol  and  other  chemicals  are  now  equipped  to  save  these 
valuable  substances. 
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Another  source  of  waste  to  which  attention  should  be  called  is  the 
coke  breeze.  In  the  coke  regions  where  the  old  methods  are  used, 
however,  the  coke  breeze  lies  in  immense  piles,  unless,  indeed,  it  is 
burned  as  fast  as  made,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coal  origi- 
nally used  goes  to  waste  in  this  maimer.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that 
this  breeze,  often-  brought  into  the  market  for  domestic  purposes  and 
known  as  "  crushed  coke,"  makes  excellent  fuel  for  hot-air  furnaces 
in  residences;  yet  in  the  regions  where  it  is  made  no  one  seems  to 
think  it  worth  while  to  take  advantage  of  fuel  that  could  be  had  for 
the  mere  carting.  Coal  evidently  is  still  so  cheap  that  the  need  of  a 
substitute  is  not  felt. 

Anthracite. — ^In  the  supply  of  anthracite  coal,  the  United  States 
stands  alone.  The  supply  of  this  valuable  fuel,  valued  because  of  its 
cleanliness  both  in  handling  and  use,  is  limited.  At  the  present  rate  of 
consumption,  which  is  apparently  nearly  at  its  maximum,  the  amount 
of  anthracite  yet  unmined  is  not  expected  to  suffice  for  our  needs  for 
more  than  75  years.  Anthracite  is  a  luxury.  As  a  clean  domestic 
fuel,  coke,  coal  gas,  and  electricity  may  be  expected  to  largely  replace 
it  in  the  years  to  come.  We  export  nearly  6,000,000  tons  of  anthra- 
cite annually,  over  three-fourths  of  which  is  consumed  by  eastern 
Canada. 

One  of  the  efficient  methods  of  c(mserving  our  coal  supplies  is 
through  the  utilization  of  water  power.  Furthermore,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gas  engine,  by  means  of  which  energy  of  fuel  can  be 
utilized  without  the  intermediary  loss  involved  in  generating  steam, 
is  rapid.  This  development  has  Uie  distinct  advantage  that  much  coal 
too  poor  in  carbon  content  to  be  economically  transported  can  be 
readily  burned  in  gas  producers  and  its  energy  transmitted  to  a  dis- 
tance through  the  gas  engine  and  the  dynamo.  The  covering  of 
pipes  with  asbestos  and  magnesia  coatings  and  the  scientific  control 
of  the  combustion  of  coal  under  boilers  are  greatly  increasing  the 
amount  of  energy  actually  utilized,  but  the  losses  of  carbon  that  is 
still  pouring  from  our  chimneys,  defacing  monuments,  buildings, 
and  landscapes  are  without  justification. 

FBTBOUEUIC. 

The  marketed  production  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  in 
1914,  including  a  small  amount  contributed  by  Alaska,  amounted 
to  265,700,000  barrels  of  42  gallons  each,  this  output  being  valued 
at  $214,000,000.  Thirty-five  years  ago,. or  in  1879,  the  total  output 
credited  to  the  United  States  was  19,900,000  barrels,  valued  at  $17,- 
200,000. 

Available  statistics  indicate  that  since  1869,  the  year  in  which 
petroleum  was  first  produced  commercially  in  this  country,  the 
United  States  has  produced  and  marketed  up  to  the  end  of  1914  a 
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total  of  3^36,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum,  representing  60  per  cent 
of  the  entire  petroleum  production  of  the  world  from  1857  to  1914^ 
inclusive. 

The  world's  production  of  petroleum  in  1914  is  estimated  at  400,- 
500,000  barrels,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  66  per  cent 

Imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  for  consumpticHi 
in  the  United  States  were  practically  negligible  until  1911,  when  the 
importation  of  crude  petroleum  for  fuel  purposes  from  Mexico  be- 
gan to  assume  significant  proportions.  Prior  to  then  the  most -signi- 
ficant imports  were  those  of  gasoline  from  Borneo  to  the  Pacfic  coast 
to  supply  a  deficiency  caused  by  the  demand  for  automobile  fuel 
The  recovery  of  gasoline  from  casinghead  gas,  an  increased  supply 
of  the  lighter  refining  oils,  and  the  improvement  in  refining  processes 
have  increased  the  supply  of  motor  fuel  in  California  and  imports 
of  gasoline  now  of  no  consequence. 

The  total  value  of  crude  petroleum,  petroleum  products,  and  ozo- 
kerite, a  natural  paraffin  wax,  imported  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States  in  1914  amounted  to  $12,300,000;  the  imports  of  crude 
petroleum,  mainly  from  Mexico,  were  17,200,000  barrels,  valued  at 
$11,500,000,  or  93  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  imports.  Of  the  re- 
maining 7  per  cent,  the  value  of  the  ozokerite  imports  is  slightly 
more  than  that  of  the  paraffin  oil  and  paraffin  wax.  The  United 
States  exports  far  more  paraffin  oil  and  paraffin  wax  than  it  imports, 
so  that  the  country  is  obviously  independent  of  foreign  supplies  of 
these  refined  products.  Also  in  Utah  are  undeveloped  ozokerite 
deposits  ample  to  supply  the  domestic  requirements  for  this  sub- 
stance, so  that  its  importation  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  fuel-oil  need  is  essentially  similar. 

Exports  of  crude  petroleum  and  residuum  for  use  mainly  as  fuel 
exceed  in  value  the  imports  of  fuel  oil  from  Mexico,  the  ratio  in  1914 
being  nearly  2  to  1  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Under  existing 
conditions  it  is  cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  import  Mexican  fuel 
oil  for  use  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  than  to  bring  it  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Gulf  coast  ports.  Furthermore,  there  is  plenty  of  coal 
at  hand  to  supply  any  possible  deficiency  of  liquid  fuel,  so  that  the 
United  States  is  independent  of  foreign  fuel. 

The  total  exports  of  crude  petroleum  and  liquid  products  of 
petroleum,  exclusive  of  waxes,  greases,  etc.,  amounted  in  1914  to 
16,700,000  barrels  of  42  gallons  each  and  had  a  declared  value  of 
$140,000,000. 

Exports  of  crude  petroleum  were  mainly,  in  order  of  magnitude, 
to  Europe  and  Canada;  of  gasoline,  to  Europe,  adjacent  North 
American  countries,  and  South  America ;  of  naphtha,  to  Europe, 
adjacent  North  American  countries,  and  Asia;  of  illuminating  oil, 
to  Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  Oceanica,  Africa,  and  adjacent 
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North  American  countries;  of  lubricating  oil,  to  Europe;  of  gas  and 
fuel  oil,  to  Europe,  adjacent  North  American  countries,  South 
America,  arid  Africa;  and  residuum  to  adjacent  North  American 
countries. 

The  known  areas  of  productive  oil  land  in  the  United  States  com- 
prise six  districts,  as  follows:  (1)  On  the  west  flank  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains,  from  southwestern  New  York  to  northern  Ala- 
bama; (2)  in  northwestern  Ohio  and  eastern  Indiana;  (3)  in 
southeastern  Illinois;  (4)  in  southeastern  Elansas,  northeastern  Ok- 
lahoma, northeastern  Texas,  and  northwestern  Louisiana;  (5)  in 
southeastern  Texas  and  southwestern  Louisiana;  and  (6)  in  the 
southern  half  of  California.  In  addition,  there  are  relatively  small 
areas  of  productive  oil  land  in  east-central  Colorado  and  various 
parts  of  Wyoming. 

The  total  area  held  in  fee,  leased,  or  on  which  oil  rights  are  claimed 
in  these  various  fields,  including  contested  portions  of  Federal  petro- 
leum reserves,  amounted  at  the  end  of  1914  to  approximately  9,800,000 
acres,  or  about  15,300  square  miles.  Of  this  total  area  perhaps  20  per 
cent,  or  3,060  square  miles,  was  actually  developed  at  the  end  of  1914. 
Careful  ^imates  made  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  1907  placed  the 
area  of  prospective  oil  land  in  this  country  at  8,450  square  mUes.  On 
this  basis,  approximately  three-eighths  of  the  total  area  of  oil  land  in 
this  country  is  under  development.  Assuming  that  the  yield  of  oil 
from  the  undeveloped  area  plus  that  contributed  by  the  declining 
wells  of  the  area  already  developed  will  be  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  already  obtained,  a  fairly  conservative  assumption,  then 
the  reserves  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  amount  at  present  to 
approximately  5,560,000,000  barrels.  At  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion and  export,  which  is,  roughly,  250,000,000  barrels  a  year,  the 
available  supply  of  petroleum  would  be  exhausted  in  about  23  years, 
or  about  the  year  1937.  Probably,  however,  although  the  annual 
production  may  increase  temporarily  through  developments  in  Okla- 
homa, California,  and  Wyoming,  there  will  be  a  marked  decline 
within  a  very  few  years.  This  decline,  the  higher  prices  for  petrol- 
eum and  petroleum  products,  more  efficient  utilization,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  much  waste  will  prolong  the  life  of  our  oil  fields  for  many 
years. 

Vast  deposits  of  oil  shale  in  Utah  and  Colorado,  which  can  furnish 
10  gallons  to  60  gallons  per  ton  of  rock,  constitute  an  enormous  unde- 
veloped reserve  of  petroleum,  the  value  of  which  can  not  be  estimated 
from  present  data.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  latent  source 
of  petroleum  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  1901,  and  investigations  are 
being  made  by  the  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  determine  the 
extent  and  value  of  this  reserve. 
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From  the  crude  petroleums  are  obtained  products  that  are  indis- 
pensable, one  of  these  being  lubricating  oil  and  another  is  kerosene, 
needed  for  the  lighting  of  isolated  houses  and  all  buildings  that  can 
not  obtain  gas  or  electricity  at  reasonable  cost. 

Gasoline,  another  product,  is  almost  universally  used  in  this  coun- 
try as  motor  fuel  and  may  be  regarded  as  necessary,  though  numer- 
ous efficient  substitutes  are  available  at  higher  prices.  The  Diesel 
type  of  engine,  which  bums  either  vegetable  or  mineral  oils,  also 
suggests  how  a  scarcity  of  gasoline  may  be  met 

Some  unnecessary  and  wasteful  uses  of  petroleum  are  as  follows : 
Burning  it  under  steam  boilers,  the  most  obviously  unnecessary  use; 
oiling  roads,  coal-tar  residues  being  equally  efficient;  and  making  oil 
asphalt.  The  last  use,  though  desirable,  is  unnecessary,  because  de- 
posits of  native  bitumen  and  asphaltic  rocks  are  available  in  Utah, 
California,  Texas,  Oklahoma^  and  elsewhere. 

The  growth  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  the  United  States  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  invention  of  new  processes  and  devices  and 
the  improvement  of  old  ones,  making  the  industry  notable  for  the  in- 
troduction and  development  of  distinctly  American  features.  Some 
of  these  features  are  the  perfecting  of  the  cable  rig,  a  chisel-shaped 
bit  suspended  by  a  rope,  that  has  probably  been  tried  in  every  oil 
field  in  the  world,  the  rotary  rig  developed  in  the  Gulf  field  and  since 
used  in  California,  Roumania,  and  Russia;  the  construction  of  pipe 
lines  himdreds  of  miles  long,  connecting  the  wells  with  refineries 
and  shipping  ports;  the  invention  of  processes  for  refining  oils  of 
unusual  composition ;  the  perfecting  of  processes  by  which  the  per- 
centage of  gasoline  obtainable  from  a  crude  oil  is  greatly  increased ; 
the  production  of  gasoline  from  natural  gas;  and  the  manufacture  of 
toluol  and  benzol  from  petroleum. 

Some  of  the  wastes  in  the  petroleum  industry  are  enumerated 
here :  Careless  methods  of  drilling  and  casing  wells,  whereby  oil  and 
gas  are  wasted,  wells  get  beyond  control  or  run  ^  wild,''  and  produc- 
tive sands  are  ruined  by  water;  production  in  excess  of  immediate 
marketing  facilities  and  demand ;  storage  in  earthen  sumps  or  open 
tanks,  with  resulting  loss  by  seepage  or  evaporation ;  fires  from  li^t- 
ning  or  other  causes,  which  have  caused  enormous  losses  of  stored  oil 
or  oil  from  flowing  wells. 

Some  of  the  substitutes  for  petroleum  are  as  follows :  For  illumi- 
nating purposes;  acetylene  gas,  water  gas,  coal  gas,  animal  fat  or 
vegetable  oil,  or  alcohol  from  grain,  potatoes,  and  waste  products; 
for  motor  fuel;  alcohol,  benzol,  or  vegetable  oils  in  Diesel  engine; 
for  fuel  oil;  coal,  coke,  lignite,  wood,  and  charcoal;  and  for  lubricat- 
ing oil ;  no  efficient  substitute  known. 
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NATURAL  QA8. 

The  quantity  of  natural  gas  commercially  utilized  in  the  United 
States  in  1914  is  estimated  te  have  amounted  to  592,000,000,000  cubic 
feet,  valued  at  more  than  $94,000,000.  In  1885  the  value  of  the 
natural  gas  utilized  in  this  country  was  estimated  at  $4,857,000. 

Productive  areas  correspond  fairly  closely  in  distribution  with  the 
petroleum  fields,  except  in  California,  where  the  commercially  util- 
ized production  is  obtained  mainly  from  the  Buena  Vista  Hills 
division  of  the  Midway  field  in  Kern  County. 

Probable  areas  lie  in  extensions  of  the  present  productive  fields 
either  areally  or  deeper.  Natural  gas  resources  far  in  excess  of 
present  demand  within  the  limits  of  transport  are  known  to  exist 
in  the  Healdton,  Loco,  and  Duncan  fields  in  southwestern  Oklahoma, 
in  the  Buena  Vista  and  Elk  Hills  in  Kern  County,  Cal. ;  in  Buffalo 
Basin,  Park  County,  Wyo. ;  and  in  Zapata  and  San  Patricio  Counties 
in  southern  Texas. 

Natural  gas  is  an  ideal  fuel  that  has  been  grossly  wasted,  but  it 
can  be  replaced,  though  at  an  increased  cost,  by  manufactured  sub- 
stitutes. Substitutes  for  natural  gas,  which  can  be  prepared  from 
raw  materials  abundant  in  the  United  States,  include  coal  gas, 
water  gas,  producer  gas,  and  for  illuminating  purposes,  acetylene 
gas,  gasoline,  and  petroleum  derivatives. 

Natural  gas  can  be  used  in  place  of  any  other  fuel,  experiments 
having  demonstrated  that  natural  gas  compressed  in  cylinders  can 
even  be  applied  as  a  motive  power  for  automobile  propulsion. 

Epoch-making  features  in  the  natural  gas  industry  are  the  devel- 
opment of  the  internal-combustion  engine  for  the  economic  consump- 
tion of  natural  gas,  whereby  a  saving  of  90  per  cent  of  fuel  may  be 
effected  as  compared  with  burning  natural  gas  under  a  steam  boiler 
with  only  10  per  cent  efficiency.  Other  features  are  the  development 
of  the  mud-laden  process  for  stopping  the  flow  of  gas  and  conserving 
the  supply  underground  until  needed,  and  the  development  of  the 
process  for  extracting  gasoline  from  casing-head  gas. 

Some  of  the  losses  due  to  waste  of  gas  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

(1)  The  unexpected  encountering  of  large  volumes  of  gas  under 
great  pressure  and  attendant  loss  of  control,  as  at  White  Point,  San 
Patricio  County,  Tex.;  and  in  lack  of  skill  or  indifference  of  the 
operator  in  permitting  wells,  which  could  be  capped  at  a  little  addi- 
tional cost,  to  nm  wild. 

(2)  Underground  leakage  from  a  gas  sand  to  another  permeable 
stratum  through  improperly  cased  wells. 

(3)  Where  the  quantity  of  gas  in  individual  oil  wells  is  not  great, 
though  great  in  the  aggregate,  the  gas  is  often  conveyed  to  a  safe 
distance  from  the  well  and  burned.    Increased  recognition  of  the 
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gasoline  extractable  from  such  natural  gas  has  caused  operators  to 
greatly  reduce  this  form  of  waste. 

(4)  Waste  in  consumption  includes  the  use  of  natural  gas  under 
power-plant  boilers  where  the  same  power  could  be  generated  in  an 
internal  combustion  engine  by  using  about  one-tenth  the  volume  of 
gas;  in  burning,  in  open  air,  residual  gas  after  gasoline  extraction, 
and  in  burning  natural  gas  for  the  manufacture  of  carbon  black,  the 
latter  form  of  consumption  being  an  unnecessary  use  rather  than  a 
waste,  as  the  carbon-black  industry  has  grown  up  only  in  localities 
where  a  large  gas  production  is  not  tributary  to  markets  where  the 
gas  might  be  better  utilized.  The  remedy  for  most  wastes  lies  in 
conserving  the  natural  gas  underground  until  it  can  be  utilized  to 
best  advantage. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  enormous  waste  and  the  total  waste  is 
still  discreditable  to  the  Nation.  In  the  Appalachian  field  the  loss 
of  gas  from  oil  wells,  flambeaux,  from  leaking  pipe  lines,  and  many 
other  methods  of  waste  was  not  less  than  1,000,000,000  cubic  feet 
daily  and  probably  much  more.  The  heating  value  of  1,000,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  is  roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  1,000,000 
bushels  of  coal. 

In  one  State  not  less  than  250,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  has  been 
wasted  daily,  and  possibly  more  than  double  that  quantity,  80  per 
cent  of  which  might  have  been  easily  and  cheaply  preventable.  In 
the  Caddo  (La.)  natural-gas  field  at  least  400,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  was  wasted  daily,  practically  all  the  waste  being  preventable. 
Two  wells  in  this  field  having  an  estimated  volume  of  20,000,000  or 
30,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day  blew  out  and  burned  for  one  or  two 
years. 

All  flowing  oil  wells  are  also  gas  wells  of  more  or  less  volume, 
not  uncommonly  an  oil  well  producing  60  to  100  barrels  of  oil  pro- 
duces 5,000,000  to  10,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  the  latter  having  a 
fuel  value  at  a  very  low  figure  per  1,000  feet  of  many  times  the 
value  of  the  oil.  The  oil  producer,  if  in  need  of  power,  has  used 
what  gas  he  required  for  power  purposes  and  turned  the  balance 
loose,  looking  on  any  surplus  gas  as  a  nuisance  to  be  gotten  rid  of, 
claiming  the  right  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  his  own  product. 

Through  the  investigations  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  interest  drillers  and  weU 
owners  in  methods  of  lessening  waste,  conditions  in  some  fields  are 
improving,  and  State  officials  are  having  better  success  in  bringing 
about  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  practicable  and  adequate 
legislation  to  conserve  natural  gas.  But  there  is  need  of  much  more 
investigation  to  ascertain  the  conditions  that  cause  waste  in  different 
fields  and  to  devise  methods  by  which  waste  may  be  minimized  or 
prevented. 
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STRUCTURAL  MATERIALS. 
OLAT  AND  OLAT  PB0DUCT8. 

Clay  that  is  suitable  and  available  for  the  manufacture  of  clay 
products  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  minerals,  and  there 
are  clay- working  plants  in  every  State  and  Territory.  In  1913  the 
clay  produced  in  the  United  States  was  2,648,000  tons,  valued  at 
$4,180,000.  These  figures  refer  only  to  clay  not  manufactured  by 
the  miner  but  sold  as  clay,  which  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
production.  In  the  same  year  the  imports,  chiefly  higher  grade  clay, 
were  388,000  tons,  valued  at  $2,000,000.  The  United  States  is  prac- 
tically independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  regards  the  coarser 

clay  wares,  and  its  production  of  these  is  greater  than  its  con- 
sumption. 

The  output  of  clay  products  in  the  United  States  in  1913  was 
valued  at  $181,000,000,  compared  with  $42,000,000  in  1880,  an  in- 
crease of  over  300  per  cent  Large  as  this  increase  is,  it  is  not  so 
great  as  was  the  improvement  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
wares  produced. 

The  higher  grades  of  clay  are  used  for  making  the  better  classes 
of  pottery,  tile,  and  refractory  products,  and  for  filling  paper,  and 
the  developed  deposits  of  white-burning  clays  in  the  United  States 
are  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  New  England  to  Florida. 
Besides  these  deposits  there  are  clay  beds  in  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
MisBOuri,  Texas,  Utah,  and  other  Western  States  that  can  be  drawn 
on  for  large  supplies  of  white-burning  day  when  c<»nmercial  condi- 
tions warrant  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  with  proper  prepa- 
ration and  technical  control,  they  can  not  entirely  supplant  the 
imported  clays. 

Ball  clay,  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  pottery, 
occurs  in  Florida,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and  Tennessee 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  suitable  quality  to  make  this  country 
entirely  independent  of  foreign  supplies. 

The  greatest  demand  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war 
has  been  for  a  high-grade  fire  clay  to  replace  that  imported  from 
Germany  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  glasshouse  supplies.  Such 
day  is  found  in  the  United  States  and  is  now  being  used.  Fire  clays 
occur  in  28  States,  the  principal  production  coining  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Illinois.  One  obstade  to  the 
use  of  clays  otherwise  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  wares 
is  the  presence  of  iron.  A  process  for  eliminating  the  excess  of  iron 
has  been  devised  and  successfully  used  and  may  make  some  unde- 
veloped days  available  for  higher  uses. 

Exports  of  clay  are  of  minor  importance,  being  valued  in  1913  at 
$300,000,  about  one-fifth  of  which  represents  fire  clay.    Over  half 
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of  the  fire  day  exported  went  to  Canada.  Of  the  unclassified  clay 
exported  in  1913  Germany  was  the  largest  consumer,  followed  by 
Canada,  Belgium,  and  England  in  the  order  named. 

Investigations  are  being  conducted  regarding  domestic  clays  to 
replace  days  formerly  imported  from  Europe.  There  should  be  a 
more  comprehensive  study  of  the  days  of  the  United  States,  with 
espedal  reference  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  adapted^  in  order 
that  the  public  may  have  more  exact  information  regarding  sup- 
plies of  day  for  definite  purposes.  Interest  centers  espedally  around 
the  kaolin  or  china  day  industry.  Investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  have  ^own  the  wastes  at  some  kaolin  mines  and  the  ways  by 
which  they  can  be  lessened  or  prevented. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  practically  every  variety  of  clay 
products  is  produced  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  the  country  as  regards  the  great  structural,  engineer- 
ing, and  refractory  wares  industries  is  assured,  the  output  of  these 
wares  being  greater  than  the  consumption.  The  United  States  is 
almost  independent  as  regards  pottery,  over  four-fifths  of  its  con- 
sumption being  homemade.  So  one  can  safely  say  that  judging  by 
the  ever-increasing  proportion  of  domestic  wares  used,  and  the  con- 
stant improvement  in  these  wares,  that  the  United  States  will  before 
long  be  as  independent  of  foreign  potters  as  it  is  already  in  many 
other  industries  that  were  only  a  few  years  ago  entirely  dependent  on 
the  European  market. 

The  great  achievements  in  the  clay- working  industries  in  the  last 
half  century  were  made  possible  by  the  use  of  American-made  ma- 
chinery, which  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  superiority.  The 
first  successful  brick-making  machine  was  invented  by  an  American 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  was  small  and  ineffident 
compared  with  the  mammoth  machines  of  to-day  which  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  100,000  brick  per  day  of  10  hours.  Improved  American 
machinery  has  also  been  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  pottery  industry,  among  the  latest  achievements  being  a  machine 
for  making  oval-shaped  pieces  of  all  kinds.  Wasteful  American 
methods  of  manufacture  have  been  prevalent,  but  these  are  being 
overcome  in  modem  plants  by  improved  kilns  and  more  scientific 
methods  in  burning. 

The  establishment  in  this  country  of  ceramic  schools,  the  adver- 
tising campaigns  carried  on  by  manufacturers  of  clay  products,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  wares,  has  had  and  will  continue 
to  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  development  of  the  clay-working 
industries.  The  outlook  for  these  industries  is  bright,  and  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  the  opportunity  presented  by  existing  conditions 
will  result  in  the  higher  grades  of  American  wares  making  a  name 
for  themselves,  capturing  the  home  market  and  gaining  such  a  foot- 
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hold  in  foreign  markets  that  when  normal  conditions  are  restored 
they  can  not  be  displaced. 

CEMENT. 

The  growth  of  the  Portland  cement  industry  in  the  United  States 
has  he&a  one  of  the  wonders  of  modem  industry.  In  1880  there  were 
produced  in  the  United  States  85,000  barrels  of  Portland  cement; 
in  1913  the  production  was  more  than  92,000,000  barrels,  valued  at 
an  equal  number  of  dollars — the  world's  record  of  production.  The 
comparison  made  graphically  in  fig.  6  is  of  interest 
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Fio.  6. — Qrowth  in  annual  production  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States, 

1880  to  1913. 

The  accompanying  curve,  fig.  7,  illustrates  the  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  Portland  cement  since  1890.  This  increase,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  did  not  suffer  a  check  from  its  beginning. 

The  United  States  imports  relatively  little  hydraulic  cement,  only 
85,000  barrels  having  been  imported  in  1918.  There  is  little  or  no 
need  to  import  any  cement,  for  all  parts  of  the  country  are  now 
fairly  well  supplied  with  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
cement,  and  the  supply  of  raw  materials  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
A  significant  feature  of  the  cement  industry,  however,  is  the  fact 
that,  though  only  about  80  per  cent  of  the  normal  cement-producing 
capacity  of  the  country  is  employed  at  the  maximum,  there  is  often 
an  overproduction ;  yet  the  exports  of  hydraulic  cement  have  scarcely 
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exceeded  4,200,000  barrels  in  any  year,  this  amount  being  only  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  output — ^not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  sur- 
plus production  in  a  year  of  great  activity. 

There  seem  to  be  excellent  reasons  for  stimulating  the  export  trade 
to  South  America  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Although  the  export  of  a 
relatively  bulky  and  low-priced  material  such  as  cement  may  not 
promise  large  direct  profits  to  an  individual  producer,  yet  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  an  export  trade  should  benefit  the  industry 
at  large  through  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  surplus  stocks.  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have  not  made  the  most  of  their  opportunities 
to  build  up  an  export  trade.  Exports  of  cement  from  England, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  France  not  only  have  been  considerably 
greater  than  those  from  the  United  States,  but  have  borne  a  much 
higher  ratio  to  the  production  in  these  coimtries.  Cement  exports 
from  France  in  recent  years  are  estimated  to  have  reached  at  least 
28  per  cent  of  the  production,  and  from  Germany  about  17  per  cent. 
There  are  few  cement  plants  in  South  American  coimtries,  and  in 
the  past  these  countries  have  been  supplied  mainly  from  Europe. 
There  is  evidently  an  opportunity  now  for  the  cement  industry  of 
the  United  States  to  secure  this  trade.  The  extent  to  which  we  have 
made  ourselves  independent  of  foreign  cement  in  times  of  peace  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  20  years  ago  the  imports  of  foreign  cement 
were  more  than  33  per  cent  of  our  domestic  product,  whereas  in  1913 
our  imports  were  less  than  0.1  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production. 

One  reason  for  the  absolute  independence  of  the  American  cement 
industry  is  that  everything  needed  by  a  fully  equipped  cement  mill 
may  be  obtained  in  the  United  States.  Some  pulverizing  machinery 
has  been  purchased  abroad,  pebbles  for  use  in  grinding  mills  have 
been  imported,  and  possibly  some  of  the  fire  clay  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  kiln  linings  may  have  been  imported ;  but  such  imports 
are  no  longer  necessary.  Substitutes  for  flint  pebbles,  brought  from 
Denmark  and  France,  are  least  easily  procured,  but  there  are  possible 
domestic  sources  of  supply  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Colorado, 
Montana,  and  other  States.  The  Colorado  and  Montana  pebbles 
have  been  used  in  Portland  cement  plants. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  American  cement  industry  dates 
from  the  introduction  of  the  rotary  kiln,  fired  with  powdered  coal, 
about  1895.  Natural  gas  and  crude  petroleum  are  important  Mln 
fuels  in  localities  where  they  are  cheap.  Notable  reductions  in  costs 
have  accompanied  improvements  in  manufacturing,  so  that  to-day 
Portland  cement  is  sold  for  less  than  one-third  of  its  price  in  1880. 
The  reduction  in  price  is  graphically  shown  in  the  curve,  fig.  8. 

The  facility  with  which  Portland  cement  concrete  is  handled  and 
its  adaptability  to  a  wide  variety  of  uses  has  made  possible  great 
developments  in  public  works.    The  invention  of  processes  that  render 
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concrete  practically  waterproof  is  a  long  step  toward  a  still  wider  use. 
The  use  of  cement  concrete  on  the  farm  seems  to  have  almost  unlimited 
possibilities.   Mining  work  is  requiring  increased  quantities  of  cement . 


F^a.  8.— Range  In  average  price  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement,  18SD-191S. 

and  concrete  for  surface  structures,  shaft  linings,  and  roof  supports, 
where  it  replaces  wood.  In  the  rapid  development  of  concrete  c(m> 
struction  utility  has  naturally  received  greatest  attrition.     The 
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artistic  possibilities  of  concrete  are  now  beginning  to  receive  a  fair 
share  of  attention. 

Although  Portland  cement  was  invented  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  by  Joseph  Apsdin,  of  Leeds,  England,  the  greatest  develop- 
ment in  methods  of  manufacture  and  quality  of  product  has  really 
taken  place  in  the  United  States  since  1890.  To-day  the  superiority 
of  practically  all  the  American  Portland  cements  is  recognized 
throughout  the  world.  In  part  this  recognition  is  an  outcome  of  the 
United  States  Government  specifications  that  practically  all  cements 
must  pass,  as  they  are  used  on  Government  works. 

One  of  the  present  needs  of  the  cement  industry  is  for  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  available  supplies  of  sand  and  gravel  for  use  with 
Portland  cement  for  concrete  construction— specially  for  concrete 
roads.  These  are  materials  the  distribution  of  which  counts  for  most 
in  determining  their  economic  value. 

ASPHALT  AND  ALLIED  BrrUHEIVS. 

The  marketed  production  of  natural  asphaltic  material  in  the 
United  States  in  1913  aggregated  93,000  short  tons,  valued  at 
$751,000.  In  1882  the  entire  output  of  asphaltic  material  in  the 
United  States  came  from  a  single  locality  in  California  and  amoimted 
to  about  3,000  tons,  valued  at  $10,500. 

Imports  of  natural  asphalt  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
are  at  present  almost  wholly  from  Trinidad  and  Venezuela,  the 
quantity  brought  in  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914, 
aggregating  181,000  long  tons,  valued  at  $918,000. 

Exports  of  asphalt  (largely  oil  asphalt)  from  the  United  States 
m  the  same  period  amoimted  to  50,000  long  tons,  valued  at  $1,131,000, 
and  in  addition  asphalt  products  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
amounting  in  value  to  $362,000,  were  exported.  Exports  of  crude 
asphalt  were  chiefly  to  Canada,  Germany,  West  Indies,  Great  Britain, 
Argentina,  and  Brazil. 

Oil  asphalt  is  manufactured  from  petroleums  produced  in  the 
Gulf  coast  fields  and  in  California,  as  well  as  from  petroleum  of 
the  same  general  type  imported  from  Mexico.  In  1913  some  437,000 
short  tons  of  oil  asphalt,  valued  at  $4,500,000,  were  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  from  petroleum  of  domestic  origin,  and  in  addi- 
tion some  114,000  tons,  valued  at  $1,700,000,  were  manufactured  from 
petroleum  of  Mexican  origin.  The  utilization  of  the  Mexican  pe- 
troleum for  this  purpose  is  purely  a  matter  of  convenience  in  re- 
fining the  petroleum,  since  ample  supplies  of  suitable  petroleum  are 
available  in  the  Gulf  coast,  Illinois,  Wyoming,  and  California  fields. 

Natural  asphaltic  rock  occurs  in  the  United  States  in  western 
Kentucky,  southern  Oklahoma,  western  Texas,  California,  and  Utah, 
and  has  recently  been  discovered  in  large  quantities  in  the  Philip- 
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pine  Islands.  Solid  bitumens  occur  in  West  Virginia  and  Okla- 
homa, but  the  most  important  deposits  are  in  Utah  and  western 
Colorado. 

Natural  asphalt,  as  suitable  for  paving  purposes  as  that  from 
Trinidad  and  Venezuela,  is  not  foimd  in  the  United  States;  but  by 
adding  asphaltic  residues  from  petroleum  the  natural  hard  asphalts 
and  solid  bitumens  available  in  this  coimtry  can  be  made  into  efficient 
substitutes,  which  guarantee  the  independence  of  the  domestic  pav- 
ing industry  should  the  foreign  supply  of  asphalt  be  cut  off. 

Manjak  is  imported  from  Barbados  for  use  in  the  varnish  indus- 
try. No  deposits  of  manjak  of  commercial  importance  are  known 
in  the  United  States,  but  efficient  substitutes  are  available  in  the 
high  grade  gilsonite  and  elaterite  deposits  of  Utah. 

Ozokerite,  a  native  paraffin  wax  that  has  been  imported  for  many 
years  from  Galicia,  occurs  in  Utah,  but  because  of  the  cost  of  ex- 
tracting the  mineral  and  of  transporting  it  to  eastern  markets  the 
deposits  have  remained  undeveloped.  For  all  practical  purposes 
paraffin  wax  prepared  as  a  by-product  of  petroleum  refining  is  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  refined  ozokerite. 

ASBESTOS. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  large  producer  of  asbestos,  but  there 
are  asbestos  deposits  in  (Georgia,  Arizona,  California,  Virginia, 
and  Vermont  The  domestic  production  amoimted  to  7,600  tons  in 
1911,  while  the  imports,  largely  from  Canada,  amounted  to  ten  times 
this  quantity.  The  Canadian  asbestos  mines  at  Thetford,  Quebec, 
are  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  the  United  States  absorbs  nearly 
three-fourths  of  their  output.  This  coimtry  exports  considerable 
quantities  of  articles  manufactured  from  asbestos. 

Asbestos  is  the  most  important  fireproofing  material  known.  Its 
fibrous  structure  adapts  it  to  a  wide  range  of  applications  from 
woven  fabrics,  such  as  theater  curtains  and  articles  of  clothing,  to 
various  forms  of  asbestos  board  and  paper,  pipe  covering,  shingles, 
plaster,  etc.  For  a  few  purposes  asbestos  finds  a  competitor  in  mag- 
nesite,  which  is  also  a  refractory  material,  but  for  most  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  applied  it  is  practically  without  a  rival. 

CHEMICAL    MATERIALS. 
PHOSPHATE  BOCK. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  production  of  phosphate  rock  in  the 
United  States  was  211,000  long  tons.  During  1913,  production 
amounted  to  8,111,000  long  tons  and  exports  to  1,366,000  long  tons, 
or  nearly  44  per  cent  of  the  total  production  marketed.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  84  years  the  production  of  phosphate  rock  in  the 
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United  States  has  increased  nearly  fif teenfold.  The  accompanying 
curve,  fig.  9,  shows  graphically  the  marketed  production  and  the 
exports  of  phosphate  rock  during  the  past  10  years. 
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Fig.  9. — Curve  showing  production  and  exportation  of  phosphate  rock,  1904- 
1918.    (Note  that  exports  tend  to  diminish  compared  with  production.) 

As  the  figure  shows,  a  very  large  part  of  the  phosphate  rock  is 
shipped  abroad,  but  the  amount  exported,  compared  with  the  total 
quantity  marketed,  shows  a  tendency  to  diminish.  The  quantity  of 
phosphate  rock  or  phosphate-bearing  compounds  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  use  as  fertilizer  is  exceedingly  small. 

The  known  phosphate  producing  areas  in  the  United  States  are  as 
follows:  (1)  In  middle  Tennessee;  (2)  along  the  western  side  of 
the  Florida  peninsula,  extending  25  miles  inland;  (3)  on  the  South 
Carolina  coast,  chiefly  near  Charleston;  (4)  a  large  area  in  Utah, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Montana.  In  addition,  there  are  important 
deposits  in  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky,  and  less  well-known 
areas  in  Arkansas  and  elsewhere.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  im- 
portant phosphate-bearing  areas  are  not  confined  to  any  one  district 
of  the  country  but  are  widely  scattered  and  are  available  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  rock  exported  has  been  produced 
in  Florida  and  Tennessee. 

Phosphate  rock  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers, 
especially  the  so-called  complete  fertilizers.  For  this  reason  it  is  a 
commodity  of  vital  concern  to  the  farming  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  hence  to  all  the  people.  There  are  no  substitutes  for  it. 
Consequently  the  quantity  of  phosphate  rock  available  for  future 
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generations  and  the  efficient  utilization  of  this  supply  are  of  para- 
mount interest  and  importance. 

Calculations  of  the  probable  future  life  of  our  phosphate  reserves 
have  been  made,  but  these  calculations  are  subject  to  change  as  new 
factors  arise  for  consideration.  Among  the  more  important  of  the 
new  factors,  that  will  tend  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  deposits,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  East,  is  the  extensive  introduction  of  improved 
mining  and  milling  methods,  by  which  deposits  that  were  thought  to 
have  been  worked  out  and  tailings  dumps  and  waste  ponds  from  old 
phosphate  mills  are  being  reworked,  and  lower-grade  rock  is  being 
mined  at  a  profit. 

Through  the  introduction  of  such  methods  deposits  in  Tennessee 
will  yield  rock  for  many  years  to  come  and  the  experience  gained 
in  Tennessee  will  be  applied  in  the  practically  virgin  central  Ken- 
tucky field. 

Nearly  all  the  "  hard  rock  ^  mined  in  Florida  is  shipped  abroad. 
The  life  of  the  hard-rock  field  has  been  estimated  at  25  to  100  years, 
depending  on  the  rate  of  production.  Very  few  new  deposits  are 
now  being  discovered  and  many  of  the  old  ones  are  now  worked  out. 
In  washing  the  phosphate  rock  there  have  been  large  losses.  In 
time  some  of  the  refuse  will  be  retreated  and  losses  will  be  greatly 
reduced.  The  mining  of  pebble  rock  in  Florida  has  grown  rapidly 
and  in  1913  the  output  exceeded  2,000,000  tons.  The  deposits  of 
this  rock  are  so  large  that  their  end  is  not  in  sight. 

A  recent  estimate  of  the  phosphate  rock  in  the  South  Carolina 
field  indicates  the  presence  of  5,000,000  tons  of  60  per  cent  rock 
in  the  ground  which  will  become  workable  when  improved  ma- 
chinery is  devised.  Other  estimates  have  been  larger.  The  output 
of  South  Carolina  rock  in  the  past  two  years  has  been  slightly  in 
excess  of  100,000  tons,  and  at  this  rate  the  field  may  be  expected  to 
last  at  least  50  years. 

The  known  extent  of  the  western  phosphate  reserves  has  been 
greatly  increased  in  the  past  few  years  through  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  which  has  resulted  in  including 
more  than  2,660,000  acres  of  land  in  the  phosphate  reserves  of  the 
United  States.  Most  of  this  land  is  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming;  some 
in  Montana  and  Utah,  and  some  in  Florida.  The  work  of  surveying 
the  western  phosphate  lands  is  still  going  on.  Clearly,  however, 
the  United  States  is  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  regard 
phosphate  rock,  and  can  produce  enough  for  its  own  needs  for  an 
unknown  number  of  years  to  come. 

Phosphate  rock  is  relatively  insoluble,  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
it  contains  is  converted  into  the  easily  soluble  form,  and  thereby 
made  readily  available  as  plant  food  by  treating  the  rock  with 
acid.    A  cheap  powerful  acid  is  needed,  and  thus  it  happens  that  an 
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important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  phosphate  industry  is 
the  use  of  plants  for  recovering  sulphuric  acid  from  the  fumes  given 
off  in  roasting  and  smelting  sulphide  ores.  This  acid  being  re- 
covered partly  in  efforts  to  prevent  damage  from  smelter  smoke,  is 
produced  in  large  quantities  and  is  sold  cheaply.  At  present  there 
is  no  market  for  all  the  acid  that  could  be  produced,  but  the  presence 
of  large  smelting  plants  within  a  relatively  short  distance  of  the 
phosphate  fields  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  West  assures  an  adequate 
supply  of  cheap  superphosphate  for  agriculture. 

In  the  eastern  fields  the  waste  in  mining  is  large.  In  some  places 
more  phosphate  is  discarded  than  is  saved.  No  doubt  most  of  this 
low-grade  waste  material  will  eventually  be  utilized,  as  some  of  it  is 
already  being  put  to  use.  The  progress  made  in  reworking  waste 
material  in  Tennessee  has  been  indicated. 

Considering  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  progress  toward  more 
efficient  methods  of  mining  and  treating  the  rock  has  been  great. 
Low-grade  deposits  are  becoming  of  commercial  value;  waste  dumps 
are  being  rewashed,  and  ol.d  mines  reworked  at  a  profit.  Among  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  are  the  possible  introduction  of  chemical 
methods  whereby  low-grade  deposits  can  be  converted  into  concen- 
trated forms  and  shipped  at  a  profit,  the  direct  application  of  low- 
grade  phosphate  rock  to  the  land,  and  the  utilization  of  other  sources 
of  phosphate,  for  example,  the  mineral  apatite  and  phosphate-bear- 
ing slags,  large  quantities  of  the  latter  now  being  wasted. 

8TJLPHUB,  PTBTTE,  AND  SXTLPHTTBIO  ACH). 

Through  the  inventive  genius  of  an  American,  Herman  Frasch, 
the  United  States  occupies  the  dominating  position  in  the  sulphur 
industry  of  the  world,  and  Italy  (Sicily),  which  formerly  held  this 
position,  now  ranks  second.  By  the  Frasch  process  superheated 
water  is  forced  into  the  sulphur  deposits  and  pure  molten  sulphur  is 
pumi>ed  to  the  surface.  From  an  output  of  a  few  thousand  tons  in 
1900,  there  was  a  marketed  production  in  1914  of  328,000  long  tons, 
valued  at  nearly  $6,000,000,  and  in  the  same  period  imports  from 
Sicily  to  the  United  States  dropped  from  168,000  tons  to  less  than 
1,000  tons,  although  the  total  Italian  exports  were  approximately 
340,000  tons.  The  total  imports  amounted  to  26,000  tons,  or  only  8 
per  cent  of  our  own  production.  This  foreign  sulphur  came  chiefly 
from  Japan  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  United  States  not  only  produces  enough  sulphur  for  home 
consumption,  but  has  begun  to  place  sulphur  on  the  European  mar- 
ket. In  1909  the  United  States  exports  of  sulphur  amounted  to 
87,000  long  tons  and  in  1914  nearly  100,000  tons,  an  increase  of  270 
percent. 
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The  principal  sulphur  deposits  are  along  the  Gulf  coast  in  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas.  The  conditions  which  obtain  at  Sulphur,  La., 
and  Freeport,  Tex.,  exist  at  many  other  places  in  the  coastal  plain 
region  of  these  two  States,  and  doubtless  other  deposits  of  sulphur 
will  be  revealed  in  the  future  by  deep  drilling. 

There  are  going  on  in  the  United  States  at  present  certain  investiga- 
tions which  may  prove  of  far-reaching  importance  in  the  sulphur 
industry,  and  by  them  may  be  illustrated  the  old  adage  that  "  neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention."  Two  Americans,  S.  W.  Yoimg  and 
William  A.  Hall,  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  working  on 
processes  whereby  destructive  fumes  from  smelters — ^the  so-called 
sulphur  fumes — ^will  be  converted  into  sulphur  and  at  the  same  time 
rendered  harmless,  thus  accomplishing  two  most  desirable  results. 

The  processes  of  Hall  and  Young  are  in  a  different  class  from  those 
now  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  from 
smelter  gases.  D^ructive  smelter  gases  for  years  have  been  a 
source  of  expense  to  smelter  men  and  a  pronounced  annoyance  to 
farmers  and  others  living  near  the  smelters.  By  the  utilization  of 
these  gases  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  they  cease  to  be 
nuisances  and  become  a  source  of  wealth.  One  copper-smelting  plant 
in  southeast  Tennessee  has  perhaps  the  largest  sulphuric-acid  plant 
in  the  world,  and  acid  is  now  being  made  at  copper  smelters  in 
Arizona  and  California,  while  by-product  acid  from  the  sulphur 
fumes  of  zinc  smelters  is  made  at  places  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Colorado.  The  production  of  acid  from 
smelter  gases  in  1911  was  548,000  tons,  and  in  1914  it  was  951,000  tons, 
the  remarkable  growth  of  a  profitable  industry  from  what  was  a 
waste  product. 

Pyrite,  the  mineral  used  primarily  in  making  sulphuric  acid,  was 
produced  in  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  841,000  tons  in  1913. 
Imports  were  861,000  tons,  chiefly  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Canada. 
The  great  difference  between  production  and  imports  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  pyrite  imported  is  used  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  by  reason  of  low  ocean  freights  can  be  imported  more 
cheaply  than  it  can  be  produced  at  home.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  deficient  in  pyrite  resources,  for  the  pyrite  deposits  in  the 
United  States  can  furnish  a  much  larger  tonnage. 

Pyrite  is  a  by-product  in  coal  mining  in  several  States,  notably  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Formerly  it  was  dis- 
carded, but  in  1914,  31,500  tons,  valued  at  $84,000,  were  produced  in 
the  three  States.  This  is  a  domestic  source  of  pyrite  which  has  hardly 
been  touched  and  could  be  made  to  yield  large  returns  should  the 
necessity  arise.  At  present,  where  no  trouble  is  taken  to  save  and  use 
this  pyrite,  it  is  thrown  on  the  culm  dumps,  to  become  not  only  a 
waste  but  a  nuisance. 
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The  utilization  of  the  residues  from  the  roasting  of  pyrite  is  an- 
other commanding  problem.  Pyrite  contains  53.4  per  cent  sulphur 
and  46.6  per  cent  iron.  Eoasting  removes  nearly  all  the  sulphur,  but 
about  2  per  cent  remains  in  the  cinders  and  prevents  that  from  being 
a  valuable  iron  ore  for  direct  smelting.  Now  this  cinder  is  roasted 
to  a  clinker,  removing  the  sulphur  and  making  the  clinker  a  first- 
class  iron  ore.  This  method  of  utilizing  a  waste  product  is  in  use  in 
southwest  Virginia,  and  without  doubt  its  use  will  become  general. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  a  commodity  so  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  other  chemicals  that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
criterion  or  gauge  of  the  activity  of  the  country  in  chemical  manu- 
factures in  general.  It  is  probably  used  for  a  greater  variety  of 
purposes  than  any  other  chemical,  one  of  the  more  important  being 
the  manufacture  of  superphosphate,  used  in  artificial  fertilizers,  from 
phosphate  rock.  The  total  siilphuric  acid  production  in  the  United 
States  in  1914  was  3,762,000  tons,  valued  at  more  than  $24,000,000. 

Although  under  present  commercial  conditions  governing  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  the  United  States  imports  pyrite  to 
be  used  as  a  source  of  acid,  this  coimtry  is  absolutely  independent 
of  the  world  as  regards  sulphuric  acid  itself.  One  smelter  in  Mon- 
tana produces  sulphur  gases  sufficient  to  make  more  sulphuric  acid 
than  is  required  by  the  fertilizer  industry  of  the  whole  coimtry. 
Yet  under  tiie  special  demands  of  the  present  year  there  is  a  shortage 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

POTASH  SALTS. 

Practically  all  the  potash  salts  used  in  the  United  States  have  come 
from  Germany,  the  imports  amoimting  to  $15,000,000  annually.  The 
magnitude  of  the  value  of  the  imports,  which  include  fine  chemicals 
imported  by  the  pound  and  crude  salts  imported  by  the  ton,  is  sig- 
nificant. For  many  years  the  United  States  has  been  dependent  on 
Germany  for  this  commodity,  of  which  Germany  has  had  a  natural 
monopoly. 

The  fertilizer  industry  consumes  large  quantities  of  these  G^erman 
potash  salts.  Other  industries  in  which  potash  salts  are  consumed 
in  large  amounts  are  the  soap,  matchmaking,  glass  making,  photo- 
graphic, pharmaceutical,  and  the  chemical  industries  in  general. 
The  list  of  potash  chemicals  is  large  and  very  important.  These 
chemicals  are  used  as  alums  in  the  dyeing  industry  as  a  mordant,  and 
also  by  paper  and  leather  makers,  in  pigment  lakes,  in  medicine,  etc., 
in  making  cyanide  which  is  used  in  assaying  and  in  metallurgical 
operations,  especially  the  recovery  of  gold  from  low-grade  ores  and 
tailings;  and  red  and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  are  used  in  making 
dyes  and  for  other  purposes;  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives; 
bleaching  materials;  and  in  making  other  important  chemicals* 
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As  a  result  of  the  European  war  prices  have  greatly  advanced. 
High-grade  chloride  of  potash  used  in  fertilizer  now  brings  $220  and 
upward  per  ton,  as  compared  with  approximately  $40  per  ton  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  abroad. 

Since  the  complete  dependence  of  the  United  States  on  Germany 
for  its  potash  salts  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  in  a  controversy  that  arose  about  five  years  ago,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  actively  engaged  in  searching  for  potai^um  salts  in 
this  country.  This  search  is  still  going  on.  The  following  possible 
sources  of  potash  salts  are  being  investigated:  (1)  Saline  residues; 
(2)  natural  and  artificial  bitterns;  (3)  alunite  and  similar  minerals; 

(4)  the  igneous  rocks  and  minerals  like  the  potash-bearing  feldspars; 

(5)  the  greensand  marls  found  in  large  quantities  in  New  Jersey, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  other  States;  and  (6)  organic  sources, 
such  as  seaweed,  molasses  residues,  wool  scourings,  etc.  Experiments 
on  nearly  all  these  sources  have  been  conducted  or  are  in  progress 
and  reports  indicate  that  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  the  United 
States  soon  may  be  relieved  of  absolute  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
of  potash  salts. 

The  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Soils  jointly  called  at- 
tention in  1912  to  the  importance  of  the  deposits  in  Searles  Lake, 
Cal.,  as  a  source  of  potash  salts,  and  though  no  potash  salts  have  y^ 
been  produced  at  Searles  Lake  the  potash  content  of  this  lake  is  well 
determined. 

Some  potash  salts,  however,  have  been  shipped  this  year  from  an 
alkali  lake  in  Nebraska,  reported  on  in  1913  by  the  Geological 
Survey. 

One  of  the  promising  sources  of  commercial  supplies  of  potash 
salts  in  the  United  States  is  the  group  of  alunite  veins  that  has  been 
prospected  and  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  Marysvale,  Utah,  during 
the  last  four  years.  Shipment  of  potassium  sulphate  from  this  area 
began  in  October.  With  the  extraction  of  potash  from  alunite 
alumina  is  secured  as  a  by-product,  the  first  known  western  source 
of  an  aluminimi  ore. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  potash  salts  from  feldspar  and  other 
silicates  is  being  eagerly  investigated  by  American  inventive  genius. 
In  this  connection  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  publications 
on  potash-rich  igneous  rocks  and  potash-bearing  "tailings''  from 
porphyry  copper  ores  have  proved  to  be  of  importance. 

A  portion  of  the  Geological  Survey's  special  appropriations  has 
been  spent  in  deep  drilling  in  the  arid  parts  of  the  West.  No  de- 
posits of  potash  salts  have  been  found,  but  the  work  is  still  going  on. 
Conclusions  based  on  the  work  done  have  eliminated  certain  basins 
from  those  likely  to  contain  potash  salts.  Such  conclusions,  though 
negative,  are  of  real  value  to  the  American  citizen  bent  on  ex- 
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ploring  for  potash  salts  in  the  great  American  desert.  The  so-called 
red  beds  of  the  Southwest  may  also  be  a  possible  source,  and  are 
being  given  a  thorough  geological  study,  aided  by  test  wells. 

The  problem  of  a  domestic  supply  of  nitrates  is  in  much  the  same 
category  as  the  domestic  supply  of  potash  salts.  We  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  Chile  for  our  supply  of  natural  nitrates,  the  imports  from 
that  coimtry  amounting  to  about  $20,000,000  annually.  Chile  occu- 
pies the  unique  position  of  being  the  sole  supply  of  the  naturally  oc- 
curring nitrate,  as  does  Germany  in  the  case  of  potash  salts. 

Between  20  and  25  per  cent  of  the  nitrate  imported  finds  its  way 
into  fertilizers.  A  part  of  it  is  converted  into  nitric  acid  and  po- 
tassium nitrate,  used  in  making  gunpowder  and  other  explosives. 
Both  the  potash  and  the  nitric  acid  used  in  making  potassium  nitrate 
are  imported.  The  nitrates  are  also  used  in  making  matches  and 
fireworks,  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  metallurgical  and 
analytical  operations,  and  in  curing  meats. 

Nitrates  can  be  made  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  electrolytic 
processes.  This  is  now  being  done,  but  on  a  very  small  scale  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  although  successfully  on  a  large  scale 
in  Norway.  Nitrogen  compoimds  used  in  fertilizers  are  now  being 
made  at  Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  and  are  being  imported  into  the 
United  States.  These  take  the  place  of  nitrates  in  fertilizers.  The 
manufacture  of  nitrates  by  electricity  requires  expensive  installation 
and  an  abimdance  of  cheap  water  power.  To  render  the  United 
States  independent  in  the  matter  of  nitrates  and  nitric  acid,  fac- 
tories must  be  installed,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  in  case  of 
need,  the  United  States  could  begin  the  manufacture  of  the  necessary 
supply  of  nitrates  without  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time. 

By  the  substitution  of  by-product  coke  ovens  in  place  of  beehive 
ovens  there  becomes  immediately  available  large  quantities  of  am- 
monium sulphate,  the  nitrogen  constituent  of  which  might  be  used 
in  the  fertilizer  industry. 

SALT,    BBOIONC,    AND    CAUCWU    CHLOBn>E. 

The  marketed  production  of  salt  in  the  United  States  in  1914  was 
4,900,000  short  tons,  valued  at  $10,000,000,  which  is  about  seven  times 
the  production  and  value  of  this  commodity  in  the  United  States  in 
1800.    (See  curve  of  production,  fig.  10.) 

The  United  States  furnishes  very  nearly  all  the  salt  consumed  by 
our  people.  For  many  years  the  country  has  been  able  to  supply  the 
domestic  demand,  since  the  present  capacity  of  both  mines  and  manu- 
facturing plants  is  20  to  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  present  output. 
Many  plants  now  working  at  partial  capacity,  or  entirely  shut 
down,  could  resume  operations  on  short  notice. 
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Great  strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  methods  of  making 
high-grade  salt  both  by  the  grainer  and  vacuum-pan  processes.-  The 
mechanical  grainers,  in  which  the  brine  enters  the  plant  and  in  which 
the  salt  is  not  touched  by  human  hands  till  it  is  almost  ready  for 
shipment,  are  marvels  of  ingenuity.  Fine  table  salt  is  now  made 
almost  exclusively  by  the  vacuum-pan  process,  which  has  so  reduced 
the  cost  of  making  fine  salt  that  the  old-time  methods  have  passed 
into  history. 

The  salt-producing  States  are  scattered  throughout  the  coimtry 
from  New  York  to  California  and  15  States  reported  a  production 
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Via.  10. — Chirves  showing  growth  In  quantity  and  value  of  salt  produced  In  the 

United  States,  1880-1914. 

in  1914.  Salt  of  all  grades  is  made,  from  the  rock  salt  to  the  finest 
grades  for  table  and  dairy.  Salt  is  produced  from  both  natural  and 
artificial  brines ;  from  the  water  of  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  while  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Louisiana  it  is 
mined  as  rock  salt.  There  are  a  number  of  wells  in  western  New 
York  and  southern  Michigan  where  fresh  water  is  run  by  gravity  or 
pumps  into  the  salt  beds  and  the  brine  run  out  by  the  excessive  fresh- 
water head.  This  system  has  resulted  in  exceedingly  low-mining 
costs.    It  may  be  truly  said  of  this  commodity  that  the  supplies  are 
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inexhaustible  and  that  the  United  States  can  not  only  supply  her  own 
needs  but  those  of  the  world. 

Bromine  is  obtained  in  connection  with  the  production  of  salt  in 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Saginaw 
Valley,  Mich.  In  Michigan  the  bromine  is  marketed  in  the  form  of 
fine  chemicals.  That  produced  in  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  is  largely 
shipped  abroad  and  returned  to  the  United  States  as  fine  chemicals 
and  we  pay  the  costs.  Along  the  Ohio  River,  where  there  is  cheap 
rail  and  water  transportation,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  cheap 
coal  and  gas,  and  where  salt  and  bromine  occur  naturally,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  valuable  material  like  bromine  has  to  leave  the  coun- 
try to  be  made  into  fiine  chemicals.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
American  chemist. 

Calcium  chloride  is  also  made  from  the  natural  brines  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  thus  practically  every  constituent  in  the  brines  can  be 
saved  and  turned  into  profit.  The  large  quantities  of  this  chloride 
formerly  wasted  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  soda  are  now 
being  used  in  part  and  it  is  hoped  that  new  uses  for  that  which  is 
now  wasted  will  soon  be  found  by  the  American  chemist 

FLUOBSPAB. 

The  fluorspar  industry  of  the  United  States  has  shown  a  steady 
growth  from  a  production  of  4,000  short  tons  in  1883  to  116,000  tons, 
valued  at  $736,000,  in  1913.  This  notable  gain,  shown  graphically 
in  fig.  11,  has  resulted  largely  from  the  growth  of  the  open-hearth 
process  of  steel  manufacture,  which  absorbs  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
fluorspar  produced.  Fluorspar  is  used  also  as  a  flux  in  blast  furnaces, 
iron  foundries,  and  silver,  copper,  and  lead  smelters;  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fluorides  of  iron  and  manganese  for  steel  fluxing;  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  enameled  and  sanitary  ware  and  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid ;  in  the  production  of  aluminiun ;  in  the  electrolytic  refin- 
ing of  antimony  and  lead ;  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

The  increase  in  the  home  production  and  the  imposition  of  a  tariff 
on  fluorspar  in  1909  have  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount 
brought  in  from  foreign  countries,  and  in  1913  only  about  23,000 
short  tons  were  imported,  compared  with  the  116,000  tons  produced 
at  home.  The  imports  come  almost  entirely  from  dumps  of  aban- 
doned lead  mines  in  England,  and  amount  to  over  55  per  cent  of  the 
total  English  production.  The  English  product  entering  at  New 
York  is  able  to  compete  with  domestic  "spar"  as  far  west  as  Pitts- 
burgh. 

There  is  an  adequate  American  supply  to  meet  all  demands  in  case 
of  extreme  necessity.  In  1913  the  output  came  from  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, New  Mexico,  Colorado,  New  Hampshire,  and  Arizona,  named 
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in  the  order  of  yield.    Furthermore,  the  foreign  spar  is  of  lower 
grade  than  the  mechanically  treated  spar  from  Illinois  and  Kentucky, 
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Fio.  ll.—Productlon  of  fluorspar  In  the  United  States,  1883-1913,  and  imports, 

1910-1913. 

and  as  fluorspar  is  of  value  chiefly  according  to  its  purity,  purchasers 
find  that  the  purer  American  spar  is  more  efficient,  and  consequently 
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cheaper  in  the  end.  Problems  concerning  the  milling  and  separation 
of  fluorspar  from  its  gangue  minerals  might  be  midertaken  by  the 
Government  with  benefit  to  the  industry. 

BABTTE8. 

In  1880  the  output  of  barytes  in  the  United  States  was  about 
12,000  short  tons,  while  in  1914  the  United  States  produced  approxi- 
mately 51,500  short  tons,  valued  at  $154,000.  During  that  year 
4,300  tons  of  crude  barytes,  24,400  tons  of  ground  barytes,  and 
$478,600  worth  of  barium  chemicals  were  imported,  mainly  from 
Germany.  So  far  as  known  no  barytes  is  exported  from  the  United 
States. 

Barytes  is  found  in  many  States,  but  its  commercial  production 
at  present  is  largely  from  Missouri,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  Workable  deposits 
exist  in  California,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  in  about  all  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  States.  A  large  deposit  of  high-grade  barytes  was  recently 
discovered  by  the  United  States  Greological  Survey  on  the  coast  of 
southeast  Alaska.  The  United  States,  therefore,  has  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  the  crude  mineral. 

The  principal  use  of  barytes  is  in  the  manufacture  of  lithopone, 
a  white  paint  consisting  essentially  of  barium  sulphate  and  zinc 
sulphide.  Considerable  quantities  of  ground  barytes  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  rubber,  mixed  paints,  artificial  ivory,  as  a  filler 
for  heavy  glazed  paper,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks  and 
night  signals.  Heretofore  only  small  quantities  of  barium  chemicals 
have  been  manufactured  in  this  country,  but  with  the  stoppage  of 
foreign  supplies  during  the  last  few  months  the  barytes  chemical 
industry  has  begun  to  awaken,  and  there  are  now  several  companies 
making  barium  salts,  such  as  chloride,  peroxide,  nitrate,  etc. 

European  ores  have  been  particularly  used  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, where  they  could  formerly  be  obtained  cheaper  than  domestic 
barytes.  Our  independence  of  Europe  is  not  a  question  of  our  sup- 
ply of  barytes,  but  rather  of  better  recovery  in  mining  and  treat- 
ment so  as  to  cut  the  cost  of  production.  With  proper  crushing, 
washing,  and  concentrating  the  Georgia  barytes,  containing  90  per 
cent  barium  sulphate,  could  be  made  into  a  96  per  cent  product,  and 
at  small  cost.  The  methods  of  mining  are  wasteful,  and  in  most 
mines  pieces  of  barjrtes  under  an  inch  in  diameter  are  not  recovered, 
although  with  very  little  additional  equipment  all  could  be  saved. 

BTBONTIUM. 

No  strontiiun-bearing  minerals  were  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1880  and  none  in  1914,  though  there  has  been  a  very  small  domestic 
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output  in  various  intervening  years.  The  recorded  imports  of 
strontium  salts  in  1914  amounted  to  $1,000,  but  it  is  known  that 
in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000  tons  of  salts  were  manufactured  in 
this  country  from  foreign  ores  largely  of  English  origin.  Sicily, 
England,  and  Germany  also  produced  strontium  ores. 

Relatively  small,  irregular  deposits  of  celestite,  an  ore  of  strontium, 
are  known  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Tennessee,  and  California.  Some 
celestite  has  been  and  could  still  be  produced  from  the  first  four 
States.  What  seems  to  be  larger  and  more  persistent  strontium- 
bearing  deposits  have  been  recently  discovered  in  southern  California 
and  central  Arizona. 

The  principal  use  of  strontium  salts  in  the  United  States  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  fireworks  and  railway  night  signals.  A  very  small 
quantity  is  used  in  medicine  and  in  chemical  work.  Probably  the 
largest  use  of  strontium  in  Europe  is  in  the  refining  of  beet  sugar, 
but  as  yet  the  strontium  hydroxide  method  has  not  been  adopted  by 
American  manufacturers,  who  use  calcimn  hydroxide,  which  is  much 
cheaper. 

BORAX. 

Of  borax  and  boric  acid,  the  former  a  necessity  to  every  black- 
smith, and  both  a  convenience  to  every  housekeeper,  the  United  States 
has  enough  in  the  colemanite  deposits  of  California  to  supply  the 
domestic  needs  for  many  years,  and  other  large  supplies  in 
^^  marshes''  and  flay  as  located  in  California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon. 
Although  boron  salts  and  minerals  are  imported  into  the  United 
States,  the  matter  is  one  of  convenience  and  not  of  necessity. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MINERALS. 
FELDSPAB  AND  KAOLIN. 

The  feldspar  industry  in  the  United  States  is  conducted  by  small 
operators,  few  of  the  mines  being  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the 
employment  of  technical  men  to  carry  on  operations.  The  extensive 
reduction  of  existing  waste,  the  preparation  of  a  standard  product, 
and  the  marketing  of  guaranteed  material  become  possible  when  the 
losses  are  understood  and  the  just  requirements  of  the  purchaser  are 
realized.  Investigations  have  been  conducted  by  the  department  to 
discover  the  wastes  and  the  possible  by-products  incident  to  produc- 
tion and  point  out  methods  for  their  recovery,  to  encourage  efficiency 
in  mining  and  treatment  with  the  hope  of  enlarging  the  output  and  of 
increasing  the  quality  and  utilization  of  the  product,  and  to  deter- 
mine by  actual  tests  the  physical  constants  and  the  general  classifica- 
tion of  the  material  from  the  various  workable  deposits.    Among 
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the  conclusions  reached  from  the  above  investigations  it  is  found  that 
the  raw  material  from  the  Appalachian  region  has  no  superior  for 
color,  but  that  there  is  great  need  of  some  central  agency  or  depot 
by  which  the  output  of  many  small  mines  may  be  mixed  and  graded 
under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  ceramic  chemist.  Such  control 
would  insure  the  manufacturer  receiving  a  product  of  known  physi- 
cal constants  and  would  also  insure  a  constant  and  ready  market  for 
the  product.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  United  States  being  fully 
able  to  supply  practically  all  of  the  feldspar  and  kaolin  required  for 
domestic  consumption,  and  that  in  quality  the  materials  now  avail- 
able in  the  Appalachian  region  are  excelled  by  none. 

In  1914  the  production  of  feldspar  in  the  United  States  was  135,- 
000  tons,  valued  at  $630,000,  as  compared  with  a  production  of  14,000 
tons  in  1883.  Only  small  quantities  of  high-grade  feldspar  are  im- 
ported from  Canada  and  with  the  prepared  grade  of  the  domestic 
product  there  is  but  small  reason  that  any  should  be  imported.  The 
exports  to  date  have  been  none. 

The  feldspar  quarries  of  the  United  States  are  confined  to  the 
eastern  seaboard  States,  along  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Range, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  quarries  that  have  been  developed  in 
California. 

The  most  important  use  of  feldspar  is  for  glazing  of  various 
grades  of  pottery  and  vitrified  sanitary  and  electrical  wares.  It  is 
also  a  constituent  oi^the  glaze  of  enamel  ware,  enamel  brick,  and  tile. 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  extract  the  potash  content  from  feldspar, 
and  when  a  process  of  this  character  is  completed  on  a  conmiercial 
scale  it  will  then  add  another  source  to  the  domestic  supply  of  potash. 

The  kaolin  industry  goes  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  feldspar 
industry  inasmuch  as  kaolin  is  a  decomposition  product  of  the 
natural  feldspar,  both  occurring  in  the  same  localities. 

MICA. 

Mica  is  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  apparatus 
and  machinery,  is  widely  used  in  glazing  articles  exposed  to  heat, 
and  is  also  used  for  decorative  purposes,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
wall  papers.  Other  uses  are  in  the  preparation  of  lubricants,  fancy 
painte,  rubber  goods,  tar  roofing  papers,  and  boiler  and  pipe  cover- 
ings. The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States  use  more 
mica  than  those  of  any  other  one  country.  Tlie  supply  is  obtained 
from  domestic  mines  and  from  imports,  chiefly  from  India  and 
Canada. 

The  production  of  sheet  mica  in  the  United  States  in  1880  amount- 
ed to  81,700  pounds,  valued  at  $128,000.  In  1913  this  had  increased 
to  1,700,000  pounds,  valued  at  $353,500,  with  a  production  of  5,300 
short  tons  of  scrap  mica,  valued  at  $82,500,  or  a  total  value  of 
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$436,000.  These  increases  are  shown  graphically  in  fig.  12.  In  1913, 
2,239,000  pounds  of  sheet  mica,  valued  ajb  $943,000,  were  imported  into 
the  United  States^  chiefly  from  India  and  Canada.  In  1913,  $62,000 
worth  of  unmanufactured  and  manufactured  mica  products  were 
exported  from  the  United  States,  chiefly  to  Belgium,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, France,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Japan. 

The  domestic  supply  of  mica  has  been  obtained  from  about  a 
dozen  States,  the  more  important  being  North  Carolina,  New  Hamp- 
shire, South  Dakota,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
promising  deposits  found  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  TTyoming,  California, 
Nevada,  Washington,  Arizona,  and  Utah  could  be  worked  under 
present  conditions,  and  many  of  them  will  undoubtedly  prove  of 
future  value. 

The  two  chief  factors  in  the  development  of  the  industry  to  its 
present  size  since  1880  are  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  mica  in  small 
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Fio.  12. — ^Production  of  sheet  mica  In  1880  and  1913  compared. 

sheets  for  the  electrical  industry  and  the  continually  increasing  de- 
mand for  ground  mica  obtained  from  the  scrap  or  waste  in  preparing 
^heet  mica.  The  demand  for  scrap  mica  has  made  profitable  the 
working  of  many  mica  mines  that  could  not  be  profitably  worked 
for  large-sheet  mica  alone.  The  returns  from  some  mines  have  been 
increased  by  sales  of  feldspar  or  gem  minerals  associated  with  the 
mica  and  saved  as  by-products.  At  the  larger  mines  costs  have  been 
reduced  by  the  use  of  better  equipment.  There  is  now  practically  no 
waste  in  manufacturing  mica,  since  all  of  the  scraps  from  trimming 
sheet  mica  are  saved  and  used  to  make  the  higher  grades  of  ground 
mica. 

The  United  States  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  industrial  conditions  as  they  are  at  present, 
but  unquestionably  the  United  States  could  obtain  from  within  its 
borders  mica  enough  for  its  needs,  though  of  course  at  higher  prices. 
Also  it  is  possible  that  substitutes  would  be  employed  for  the  large 
sizes  of  sheet  mica,  if  the  cost  of  producing  these  sizes  became  ex- 
cessive. 
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fuixeb'b  eabth. 

The  United  States  produces  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  fuller's 
earth  it  consumes;  and,  when  it  is  considered  that  deposits  of  this 
mineral  were  unknown  in  this  country  prior  to  1891  and  that  prior 
to  1895  there  was  no  regular  production,  the  progress  of  the  indus- 
try has  been  remarkable.  The  production  of  fuller's  earth  in  1913 
was  about  39,000  tons,  valued  at  $397,000 ;  the  imports  were  18,600 
tons,  valued  at  $146,000. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
Massachusetts;  but  there  was  a  small  production  during  1913  in 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  and  South  Carolina.  Other  deposits 
from  which  large  supplies  may  be  drawn  occur  in  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  York,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
and  Virginia,  so  that  the  supply  is  adequate  and  our  industrial  inde- 
pendence with  reference  to  this  commodity  is  assured. 

Fuller's  earth  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wall-paper  pigments ; 
for  detecting  certain  coloring  matters  in  food  products ;  as  a  substi- 
tute for  talcum  powder ;  and  for  fulling  cloth.  But  its  principal  use 
is  for  bleaching  or  filtering  mineral  and  vegetable  oils  and  animal 
fats. 

Many  samples  of  American  earth  are  distinctly  superior  in  bleach- 
ing power  to  the  English  earth,  and  investigations  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  have  shown  the  fuller's  earth  of  the  United 
States  to  be  better  suited  for  refining  edible  oils  than  the  imported 
product.  In  order  to  assure  the  almost  imiversal  use  of  this  earth 
by  American  refiners  of  oil  there  is  required  only  a  careful  and 
intelligent  technical  control  of  the  preparation  of  the  output  and  its 
application  to  the  bleaching  of  oils. 

In  the  use  of  fuller's  earth  fqr  bleaching  oils  there  is  apparently 
a  necessary  waste  of  approximately  25,000  tons  each  year.  This 
discarded  material  also  carries  with  it  between  2,500  and  5,000  tons 
of  valuable  edible  oil  as  well.  The  methods  of  revivifying  fuller's 
earth  used  in  refining  mineral  oil  are  not  applicable  to  earth  used 
in  refining  edible  oils,  and  according  to  actual  practice  on  such  oils 
fuller's  earth  is  now  used  but  once.  To  revivify  fuller's  earth  residues 
from  edible  oils  is  an  easy  matter  in  the  laboratory  and  apparently 
requires  only  the  solution  of  mechanical  detail  to  make  it  practicable 
in  the  factory.  This  process  completed  will  utilize  a  second  and 
third  time  at  least  20,000  tons  of  fuller's  earth  each  year,  and  in 
addition  save  thousands  of  tons  of  valuable  oil.  The  process  has 
been  tried  many  times  with  laboratory  samples,  and  the  bleaching 
power  was  not  diminished  in  the  slightest.  It  remains  for  American 
inventive  genius  to  discover  a  method  by  which  this  process  may  be 
carried  out  successfully  on  a  commercial  scale. 
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GBAFHiqrE. 

In  1880  the  output  of  natural  graphite  in  the  United  States  was 
valued  at  approximately  $50,000,  whereas  in  1913  it  was  valued  at 
$324,000,  an  increase  of  650  per  cent.  The  natural  graphite  produced 
in  1913  was  4,340  tons,  as  compared  with  5,230  tons  of  artificial 
graphite.  The  value  of  artificial  graphite  is  approximately  double 
that  of  natural  graphite,  and  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  better 
grades  of  natural  graphite  formerly  imported  from  Ceylon,  Korea, 
Mexico,  and  Canada,  although  imports  from  those  countries  amoimt 
to  more  than  20,000  tons  annually.    Practically  none  of  the  crude 
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Fig.  13. — Diagram  showing  production  of  manufactured  graphite  in  the  United 
States  from  inception  of  the  industry  in  1897  to  1914,  inclusive. 

graphite  produced  in  the  United  States  is  exported,  but  the  United 
States  does  export  graphite  products  of  domestic  manufacture. 

The  principal  areas  in  which  natural  graphite  is  produced  are 
from  the  Adirondack  Mountains  in  New  York  to  northern  Ala- 
bama. In  addition  a  number  of  mines  in  the  Western  States  pro- 
duce small  quantities. 

Graphite  is  manufactured  on  a  commercial  scale  from  amorphus 
carbon  (anthracite  coal  or  petroleum  coke)  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
by  the  Acheson  process,  a  distinctly  American  achievement.  This 
process,  which  employs  the  electric  furnace,  was  patented  in  1896, 
and  its  commercial  development  has  been  so  rapid  (see  the  curve, 
fig.  13)  that  the  output  of  artificial  graphite  exceeds  this  country's 
production  of  natural  crystalline  graphite  by  more  than  900  tons. 
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Anthracite  coal  containing  little  ash  is  used  for  manufacturing  ordi- 
nary grades  and  petroleum  coke  for  the  purest  grades.  An  important 
part  of  the  industry  at  Niagara  Falls  is  the  graphitization  of  rods 
and  bars  of  amorphus  nongraphitic  carbon  for  use  mainly  in  elec- 
trodes in  electro-chemical  industries.  In  spite  of  the  output  of 
artificial  graphite,  the  demand  for  the  natural  product  has  increased 
very  largely  in  recent  years,  because  of  the  growth  of  the  industries 
in  which  it  is  used. 

Graphite  finds  its  principal  practical  application  in  the  manu- 
facture of  crucibles  and  other  refractory  products  for  use  in  the 
steel,  brass,  bronze,  and  other  metal  industries.  Its  chemical  inert- 
ness and  ability  to  withstand  high  temperatures  make  it  invaluable 
for  such  purposes.  Graphite  crucibles  are  superior  to  clay  crucibles 
for  such  purposes,  because  they  conduct  the  heat  more  readily  from 
the  fire  without  to  the  metal  within  and  because  they  are  stronger. 
It  is  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils  and  the  better 
grades  of  stove  polishes,  and  is  also  used  for  foundry  facings,  paints, 
and  for  lubrication.  Artificial  graphite  is  suited  for  nearly  all  the 
uses  to  which  natural  graphite  is  applied  except  the  manufacture  of 
refractory  wares. 

Most  of  the  American  deposits  do  not  yield  as  pure  graphite  as  a 
number  of  foreign  deposits,  in  particular  those  of  Ceylon,  but  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  concentrating  the  low-grade  native  product 
have  been  partly  overcome  and  several  concerns  in  the  eastern 
United  States  now  produce  grades  of  natural  graphite  that  success- 
fully compete  with  high-grade  foreign  products.  Although  at 
present  the  imports  of  natural  graphite  are  more  than  four  times 
as  large  (by  value)  as  the  domestic  production,  there  can  be  no 
question  whatever  tiiat  in  event  of  the  foreign  supply  being  cut  off 
the  domestic  production,  including  the  artificial,  could  be  rapidly 
expanded  to  fully  meet  all  our  requirements  for  decades. 

MINKBAL   WATKB8. 

The  total  production  of  mineral  waters,  including  both  medicinal 
and  table  water,  in  the  United  States  in  1913  from  888  conmiercial 
springs  was  58,000,000  gallons,  valued  at  $5,600,000,  an  average 
value  of  10  cents  a  gallon.  The  production  in  1883,  the  first  year 
for  which  reliable  statistics  are  available,  was  7,500,000  gallons, 
valued  at  $1,100,000,  or  at  an  average  value  of  15  cents  a  gallon, 
and  the  total  number  of  conmiercial  springs  was  189.  The  number 
of  commercial  springs  has  increased  almost  regularly  since  1883. 
In  1913  the  value  of  medicinal  waters  was  $1,428,000  and  that  of 
table  waters  $1,200,000. 
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The  total  imports  of  mineral  waters  into  the  United  States  in 
1913  amounted  to  3^65,000  gallons,  valued  at  $956,000,  or  an  average 
price  of  28  cents  a  gallon.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  imported 
water  comes  from  France,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary.  The 
imports  comprise  all  classes  of  water,  but  with  the  exception  of  one 
well-known  table  water  are  mostly  medicinal  waters.  There  are  no 
statistics  regarding  exports  of  mineral  waters  from  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  understood  that  only  a  few,  like  Poland,  Pluto,  and 
Abilena,  are  exported.  Fourteen  States  produce  more  than  1,000,000 
gallons  a  year  each,  the  leaders  in  order  being  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
California,  Maine,  Indiana,  and  Virginia. 

The  chemical  composition  of  mineral  waters  is  so  complex  and 
various  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  match  one  natural  water 
with  another.  However,  practically  all  foreign  waters  can  be  du- 
plicated as  to  main  constituents  and  g^eral  character  by  dozens  of 
waters  in  this  country.  Sulphate,  sulphur,  carbon-dioxated,  and  all 
other  varieties  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
doubtless  nothing  except  their  names  keeps  up  the  sale  of  foreign 
waters,  generally  at  prices  higher  than  those  which  can  be  obtained 
for  domestic  waters.  As  more  attention  is  given  American  waters 
and  to  the  development  of  springs  as  resorts,  the  sales  of  foreign 
waters  will  diminish. 

WHAT  THB  INTEBIOB  DEPABTMENT  HAS  DONE,  IS  DOIN0,  AND 

CAN  DO  rOB  THE  MLNEBAL  INDITSTBY. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  review  of  our  resources,  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
pointing  out  the  extent  and  value  of  some  of  these  resources  and  in- 
dicating the  ways  whereby  present  wastes  in  production  and  utiliza- 
tion could  be  prevented  or  minimized  and  these  resources,  throu^ 
wise  conservation,  be  made  to  contribute  more  to  our  national  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  also  to  render  us  practically  independent  of  other 
countries  for  raw  materials  or  manufactured  products. 

To  show  how  the  work  of  the  department  has  benefited  each  of 
the  many  industries  that  collectively  make  up  the  mineral  industry 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  show  in  how  many  different  ways,  under 
the  authority  given  by  Congress,  the  department  can  aid  in  bringing 
about  that  wise  and  efficient  utilization  of  our  resources  which  should 
be  the  ideal  of  our  legislators  and  men  of  affairs,  would  involve  the 
compilation  of  a  mass  of  facts  too  large  to  be  presented  here.  The 
brief  outline  that  is  given  herewith  will,  however,  serve  to  show  the 
variety,  extent,  and  vital  importance  of  the  work  that  the  department 
has  undertaken  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  mineral  industry  and  the 
pnnnotion  of  the  national  welfare. 
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WOBK  or  THB  INTEBIOB  DEPABTMENT  70B  THE  UTILIZATION  OT  NATIONAL  BESOI7BCS8. 

ChiflBiflcatlon  of  the  public  lands: 

By  topographic  and  geologic  surveys  showing  what  lands  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  €k>vemment  are  to  be  classed  as  mineral  lands,  and  the 
relation  of  this  latent  mineral  wealth  to  existing  transportation  facilities 
and  to  centers  of  consumption. 

By  tests  of  coal,  oil,  and  other  minerals  to  determine  their  composition, 
value,  and  fitness  for  particular  uses. 

By  investigations  of  water-power  sites  and  stream  flows,  to  ascertain 
fiivorable  localities  for  the  development  of  water  power  and  to  deter- 
mine, by  measurements  extended  through  periods  of  years,  the  maximum 
and  minimum  power  that  may  be  obtained  from  a  given  stream  at  a 
given  locality. 
Aiding  the  development  of  the  mineral  industry : 

By  topographic  and  geologic  surveys  of  mining  regions  to  show  the 
conditions  under  which  the  mineral  wealth  of  these  regions  must  be 
developed,  how  mining  can  be  done  most  efficiently,  and  transportation 
facilities  provided  most  readily. 

By  special  investigations  of  the  occurrence,  geological  relations,  and  ex- 
tent of  mineral  deposits  to  determine  with  practicable  accuracy  the  value 
of  these  deposits  and  the  most  efficient  methods  of  mining  them. 

By  collecting  complete  and  accurate  annual  statistics  of  the  production  of 
mines,  quarries,  and  smelters  for  the  information  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  metals  and  minerals,  and  for  the  information  of  legislators  in 
considering  the  laws  that  are  to  apply  to  the  development  of  resources 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  mineral  industry. 
Promoting  the  conservation  of  human  and  material  resources : 

By  investigations  of  mining  and  quarrying  methods,  with  special  reference 
to  the  use  of  methods  that  will  increase  health  and  safety  among  miners 
and  quarrymen  and  lessen  or  prevent  loss  of  minerals  and  ores  and 
waste  of  natural  resources. 

By  investigations  of  methods  of  treating  minerals  and  ores  with  reference 
to  the  improvement  of  health  and  safety  conditions  among  workmen  and 
the  use  of  more  efficient  methods  of  recovering  minerals  and  metals. 

By  investigations  of  methods  of  utilizing  our  mineral  resources  with  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  safer  and  more  efficient  methods  and  the 
eUmination  of  large  wastes  that  are  now  unnecessarily  depleting  the 
mineral  reserves  of  the  Nation. 
IMsseminating  authoritative  information : 

By  the  distribution  of  maps  and  ref^rta  showing  the  progress  made  in 
determining  the  extent  and  value  of  the  mineral  resources  and  water 
powers  of  the  Nation,  and  the  ways  in  which  these  can  be  utilized  to 
best  advantage— with  least  danger  and  with  maximum  efficiency. 

A  million  miners  are  employed  in  the  coal  mines,  metal  mines,  and 
quarries  of  this  coimtry  and  probably  2,000,000  men  labor  in  the 
affiliated  industries  that  depend  directly  on  the  mines.  The  total 
value  of  the  minerals  and  metals  produced  in  this  country  in  1913 
was  nearly  $2,500,000,000.  These  figures  will  serve  to  show  the  need 
of  the  investigations  and  work  indicated  above. 
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11,00.  Ml 

::Si 

«,3M,a74 

ii»,tt»,7n 

7M,lM,m 

M,««,OU 

Oictl  year  Is  do*  to  r»rli»lllBiHap  n  naiieMl  of  kod  pnrloialr  cbnUM 
TTttAtfrntMii  and  rutorolumt. 

OIL  LAND. 


7tMal  r«r  «id«]  Jmw  10,  int. 

1^ 

WKhdnwik. 

BMtontiau. 

tu',m 

A«m. 

^»«. 

■"&.« 

OV 

"•^S 

SSW:::::;::::;:::::;:::::::::::: 

■•gS! 

iw.ni" 

iirliiT- 

''i^S 

t,TM,lSl 

ivr.on 

i»,«» 

■ 

■  lUoompatUkm  ol  ootmndliif  ell  vHbtamb  In  CklUonUs  Aowi  tlMit  tha  nmloinlr  nportod  ■■ 
Amid  uTiiarwiii  by  I«,«M  tent. 
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Withdrawals  and  reatoratioru — (Continued. 

PHOSPHATE  LAND. 


Btoto. 


Florida... 

Idaho 

Montaiia.. 

Utah 

Wjomtng. 


Total. 


Withdrawals 
oatstanding 
July  1, 1014. 


Aeret, 

120,877 

1,001,276 

130,215 

36,193 

1,553,988 


2,842,040 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1015. 


Withdrawals. 


Acres. 

120 
5,678 


224,558 
42,865 


273,221 


Restorations. 


Acres, 

280 
40,577 


414,087 


454,804 


Withdrawals 
outstanding 
July  1,1015. 


Acres, 

120,217 
066,377 
130,215 
260,751 
1,182,816 


2,660,876 


POTASH  LAND. 

Oilifcniia 

04,087 
131,582 

3,880 

01,207 
250,806 

Nevada 

110,224 

Total 

225,660 

110,224 

2,880 

342,018 

Metalli/eraus  dassification, 
[Northern  Padflo  RaUioad  grant  lands,  Idaho  and  Montana.] 


MlDenl 

NonmiiiBiAl , 


Total. 


Classlfled 

prior  to 

Yulyl, 

1014. 


Acres, 
217,580 
824,016 


541,606 


CSassifled 
during 

fiscal  year 
1014-15. 


iieret. 
6,620 
7,011 


14,540 


Classified 

June  30, 

1015. 


Acres, 
224,218 
831,027 


556,145 


Miscdlaneotu  mineral  classifications, 
(Lands  chiefly  in  present  and  former  Indian  reservations.] 


Classified 

prior  to 

7ulvl, 

1014. 


Classified 
during 

fiscal  year 
1014-16. 


Classified 

June  30, 

1015. 


Mineral 

Noominecal. 


Acres, 
148,643 
1 5,878,875 


Acres, 
87,204 
020,016 


Acres, 

185,037 
6,303,701 


Total. 


>  5,522,518 


067,210 


6,480,728 


>  1,500,000 
1014. 


In  Wind  River  Indian  Resoratlon  classified  as  mmmineral  hat  not  reported  June  30, 
Poioer  sites  toithdrawn,  restored  to  entry,  and  outstanding. 


State. 


OaUfomk. 
Colorado., 
Idaho..... 
MloUpm. 


jlontana.... 
Nehfiska... 

Ntrada 

NewMazioo. 

uX!::::;: 

washhigtoo. 
^T  yomhig.  a . . 


Total. 


Withdrawals 
outstanding 
Julyl,10l£ 


Acres, 


120 


100,431 
17,704 
222,760 
270,800 
8^750 


11,020 

U7,041 

761 

10,067 

18,577 

266,710 

878,147 

07,537 

73,564 

1,001,617 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1015. 


Withdrawals. 


Acres, 


68,200 
147,000 


88,201 


6,062 
1,240 


510 
'7,*224' 


666 

2,608 

7,507 

18,011 

202,184 


Restoratloos. 


Acres, 


24,868 


2,200 


4,040 

18,160 

068 

5,110 

55,646 


Withdrawals 
July  1, 10l£ 


Acres, 

120 

68,200 

887,431 

17,704 

255,600 

270,800 

252,078 

1,240 

11,090 

155,351 

761 

26,811 

18,577 

263,326 

862,500 

104,066 

87,866 

2,228,106 
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Public  vfoUr  reserves. 


Aricona 

California... 

Cokmdo 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

NewHezioo. 

Oregon 

Utan 

Wyombig... 


Total. 


State. 


Wittidraiirals 
oatstanding 
July  1,1014. 


Aertt* 
1,200 
48«624 
480 


1,440 

2,600 

3i,707 

81,011 


163,762 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1015. 


Withdrawals. 


Acn9. 
1,018 
7,030 


6,766 
1,040 
1,464 


1,620 
620 


10,267 


Beetorations. 


A.crc$9 


126 


240 


366 


Wltfadrawals 
oatstanding 
July  1, 1016. 


Acres, 

2,902 

60,664 

480 

6,766 

i,im 

1,464 

1,440 

2,600 

83,067 

82,481 


182,668 


Enlarged-homestead  designations. 


Arlsona 

CaUfomia 

Colorado 

Idaho: 

Sections  l-«. 

Section  6.... 


Total. 


Montana 

Nevada 

NewMeidoo.... 
North  Dakota... 

Orenm 

Sonu  Dakota... 
Utah: 

Sections  1-6. 

Section  6.... 


'I\>tal. 


Washington. 
Wyoming... 


Total. 


State. 


Acreage 

destgnated 

Jaly^,1014. 


Acres. 
24,530,086 
860,606 
24,203,207 

7,103,220 
53,316 


7,246,536 


42,007,071 
46,303,033 
10.045,096 
8,379,764 
14,868,825 


6,066,300 
1,217,106 


8,183,415 


8,660,853 
17,020,406 

218,281.728 


Fiscal  year  July  1, 1014, 
to  June  80, 1016. 


Deslgnationa. 


Acres. 

601,081 
1,146,002 

630,047 


1,280,074 
83,608 


1,322,672 


277,606 

3,766,340 

1,264 

4,828,545 

360,067 
2,066,723 
1,766,832 

181,244 
2,606 


183,850 


384,688 
840,154 

17,485,250 


Canoella- 
tions. 


Acres. 


1U,062 

27,180 
121 


designated, 
Joly  1,1015. 


Acres. 
25,082,017 
1,996,688 
24,732,168 

8,466,106 
86,798 


27,310 


2,607 


160 
680 


170,807 


8.641, 


277,605 
46,700,813 
46,805,197 
23,874,541 

8,730,607 
16,996,548 

1,786,882 

7,147,898 
1,210,032 


8,366,426 

4,016,887 
18,780,660 

235,606,180 


Reservoir  sites  restored  to  entry  during  fiscal  year  1916. 


State. 


Arlsona 

Montana 

North  Dakote 

Oreeon 

Soatti  Dakote 
Washington.. 

Total... 


Outstanding 
July  1, 1914. 


Acres. 
23,040 
15,640 
1,660 
10,610 
8,542 
35,943 


05,363 


Restorations 

during  fiscal 

year. 


Acres. 


8,642 


8,542 


Outitandinc 
June30,19t2b 


28,010 

15,640 

1,500 

10,018 


86,  MS 


86,811 


APPENDIX  C. 
NATIONAL  PARK  STATISTICS. 

Appropriations  and  revenues  of  national  parks  for  the  fiscal  years  1906-1916. 


YeDowstone  National  Park: 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 

19U 

1918 , 

1914 

1915 


Toisiiitte  National  Park: 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1900 

1910 

19U 

1913 

1918 

1914 

1916 


Sequoia  National  Park: 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1900 

1910 

19U 

1912 

1918 

1914 

1915 


Oeoeral  Grant  National  Park: 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1900 

1910 

19U 

1913 

1918 

1914 

1915 


Crater  Lake  National  Park: 

1906 

1907-« 

1900 

1910 

19U 

1013 

1918 

1014 

1915 


Meea  Verde  National  Park: 

1907-6 

1900 

1910 

mi 

1913 

1918 

1914 

1915 


Appropria* 


67,500100 
7,500100 

8,ooaoo 

10,500.00 

8,ooaoo 

8,500lOO 
8,500lOO 
8,500lOO 
8,50a00 
8,500lOO 


84,ooaoo 

5,400.00 
5, 75a  00 

3o,ooaoo 
3o,ooaoo 
80,ooaoo 
62,ooaoo 
5o,ooaoo 
80,ooaoo 
i25,ooaoo 
ioo,ooaoo 


518, 15a  00 

io,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 

15,56a  00 
15,56a  00 
15, 56a  00 
15, 56a  00 
15, 56a  00 
15, 56a  00 
15,56a  00 
15, 56a  00 


144,40a00 

3,ooaoo 
2,ooaoo 
2,ooaoo 
3,ooaoo 
2,ooaoo 
3,ooaoo 
2,ooaoo 
2,ooaoo 
2,ooaoo 
3,ooaoo 


3o,ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 

7,815.00 

8,ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 

7,54a  00 
8,04a00 


40,896.00 

7,5oaoo 

7^5oaoo 

7^5oaoo 

saooaoo 

7^5oaoo 

i5,ooaoo 

io,ooaoo 

io,ooaoo 


Reyenae. 


61,522.50 

2,80&96 

4,609.65 

4, 79a  20 

5,lia05 

23,43a  13 

16,476.38 

21,98a  10 

15,430.28 

20,307.40 


116,554.60 

i,ooaoo 

9,193.04 
14, 39a  06 
16,05L17 
21,373.18 
35,765.48 
23,856.77 
19,495.83 
23,406.14 
87,019.20 


201,549.87 


15a  50 

43.15 

46.57 

121.78 

255.65 

805.16 

853.85 

4,094.21 

1,975.03 


7,354.90 


63.75 


6a  00 
2ia64 
173.54 
158.68 
429.64 
56a  89 


1,647.14 


25i00 


11. 00 

8a  00 

838.00 

784.18 

798.00 

1,86a  50 


18,825.68 


loaoo 

89&92 
615.21 
67a  00 
637.42 


TotaL 


1200,554.60 


719,69a  87 


151,764.90 


21,647.14 


44,22a  68 


85,00ao0         t2,03a55 
>  Carried  to  credit  o(  "liiioeUaneous  receipts"  and  "Oeneral  fond"  In  Treasury. 


87,90a55 
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AppropriaUonB  and  revenues  of  national  parhefor  the  fiscal  yean  190$~191S — Gontd. 


^PjJTO'^ 


Rerame. 


TotaL 


Moant  Rainier  Natknial  Park: 

1907 

1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1915 


Wind  Cave  National  Park: 

1900 

1907 

1908 

1909.... 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

10(5 


Piatt  National  Park: 

1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1915 


Glacier  National  Park: 

1911 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1915 


Rooky  Mountain  National  Park: 
^15 , 


Total  appropriations. 
Total  revenues 


83,600.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

5,400.00 

30,000.00 

33,400.00 

51,000.00 


114,300.00 

3,600.00 
4,400.00 
3,500.00 
3,600.00 
3,500.00 
3,600.00 
3,500.00 
410.07 
3,500.00 
3,500.00 


34,810.07 


6,000.00 
10,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 


39,000.00 

16,000.00 
09,30a00 
75,000.00 
100,000.00 
75,000.00 


334,300.00 
3,000.00 


$306.33 

170.00 
1,104.79 
8,953.79 
^748.48 
6,370.30 
7,301.03 
9,040.10 
13,803.30 


63,787.05 


300.00 


340.75 
340.00 
076.00 
638.20 
340.17 
3,403.70 


4,833.88 

37,307.44 

178.00 

7,031.00 

373.00 

3,130.31 

422.75 

105.50 

40.05 

383.81 

341.70 


48,071.53 

330.88 
l,40aO4 
4,053.14 
4,010.71 
4,318.61 


14,000.18 


$107,087.06 


30,080.65 


87,07L6a 


348,800.18 
3,000.00 


1,407,781.07 
458,743.97 


1,801,606.64 


FifOoTf  to  national  parks,  1908  to  1926. 


Name  of  park. 

1006 

1900 

1010 

1911 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1016 

Yellowstona  National  Park. . 

Yosemite  National  Ffiik 

Sequoia  National  Park 

General  Grant  Natknial  Park . 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park. .. 
Crater  Lake  National  Park.. . 
Wind  Cave  Natknial  Park. . . 

Piatt  Natknial  Park 

Bnllys  Hm  Natknial  Park. .. . 

Glacier  Natknial  Park 

10,643 
8,850 
r,361 
1773 
3,511 
80 
6,376 
3,171 

33,545 

13,183 

854 

796 

6,008 

106 

4,171 

3,310 

36  000 

100 

(«) 

10,676 

13,010 

3407 

1,178 

8,000 

350 

6,000 

3,387 

136,000 

100 

120,000 

33,064 

13,530 
3,114 
3;  160 

10,306 
200 

14,500 
3,887 

1300 

130,000 

14,000 

33,970 

10,884 

3,933 

3,340 

8,940 

330 

6,335 

3,199 

131.000 

1300 

135,000 

0,367 

34,939 

13,735 

3,833 

3' 750 

13,601 

380 

6,363 

3,968 

135,000 

300 

1135,000 

13,138 

20,350 

15,145 

4)007 

3,735 

15,038 

603 

7,000 

3,503 

130,000 

600 

1135/X10 

14,108 

61,806 

33,453 

7,047 

10,533 

85,106 

063 

11.371 

3.817 

190,000 

1,000 

1115,000 

14,306 

Rockv  Mountain   National 
Park 

i  31,000 

Total 

00,703 

80,060 

196,000 

333,957 

329,064 

351,708 

230,003 

334,799 

■  Bstimata. 


s  No  reoord  kept* 
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lUodpU  collected  from  automobiles  and  motorcycles  admitted  into  the  national  parks 

during  the  period  from  Oct,  21, 1914,  to  Nov,  17, 1915, 


NaniA  of  Dfttkmal  park,  aonree  of  re- 
oaipt»  and  fee  charged  per  autamo- 
bfle  or  motoreyde. 


Moimt  Rainte  (Wash.): 

>Wle. 


Fee^  per  aotomoi 
Fee^  per  motorcjole. 


Dedoctkm  of  transmission  fees.. 


ToMOiitei(Cal.): 

Fee,  15  single  round  trip 

Do 

FM,  in  Ifaripoaa  Oroya,  $2.50 

Feerednoed,  in  MariposaOrove,!! 


Dednction  of  transmission  fees. 


Grater  Lake  (Oreg.): 

Fee^  15  for  season  automobile  and 

motoroyole  permits 

Do 

FM^  $1  for  roond  trip 

Do 


Sequoia  (CaL): 

Fee,  $5  for  single  roond  trip  of  ao- 

tomobiles  or  motorcycles 

Season  permits,  at  15  each 

Fee,  redooed  July  10, 1915— 
Roond-trlp  permits,  $2.50  each 
Season  pennits,  $10  each 


Dedootlon  of  transmission  fees.. 


General  Grant  (CaL): 

Romvl-trip  permits,  at  $1  each. . . 

Do 

Season  pennits,  at  15  each 

Do 


Dednction  of  transmission  fees.. 


Orenayment  on  iMrmit  of  1014 
dednoted  from  1015  reoelpts. ... . 


Verde  (Colo.): 
Fee,  tl  for  single  roond  trip  *.. . 

Do 

Deduction  of  transmission  fees. . 


permits. 


Gtecier  (Mont.): 
Fee,  15  fori 

Do.. 
Fse^  $1  for  single  round  trip. 

Do 


Deduction  of  transmission  fees. . 


Number  of  per- 
mits issued. 


Auto- 
mo- 
biles. 


1,604 
8,238 


873 
2,445 

121 
.1.527 


8 

14 

1,090 

2,011 


143 
158 

186 
1 


885 

1,586 
7 

le 


84 

87 


18 

28 

240 

484 


Motor- 
cycles. 


188 
247 


18 
81 


U 


12 
40 


4 

26 


Receipts. 


Season  1014. 


Auto- 
mobUes. 


87,070.00 


24.00 


7,045.10 
8,365.00 


8.76 


8,366.25 


40.00 


1,009.00 


1,139.00 


790.00 


2.30 


787.61 

385.00 

'*85.66' 


420.00 
2.03 


417.07 


84.00 


.48 


83.52 
00.00 


240.00 


830.00 
.48 


1 


838.52 


Motcx'- 
cydes. 


8188.00 


18.00 


12.00 


4.00 


4.00 


Auto- 
mobiles. 


116,100.00 


50.54 


16,130.46 


12,225.00 

302.50 

1,627.00 


14,054.50 
41.02 


14,013.48 

70.00 
2,0U.00 


2,061.00 


716.00 


465.00 
10.00 


1,100.00 
3.04 


1,186.06 

1,586.00 
80.00 


1,666.00 
6.60 


1,668.40 
4.00 


1,664.40 


87.00 
.03 


86.07 

116.00 
484.00 


640.00 
1.01 


647.00 


1016. 


Mot<H'- 
cyolfls. 


8247.00 


824,610.66 


81.00 


27.60 


40.00 


26.00 


Total, 
automo- 
biles and 
motor- 
cycles. 


17,800.78 


8,200.00 


2,00L17 


2,123.47 


128.60 


016. 51 


iMotoroydes  not  admitted  faito  YoaemiU  and  Yellowstone  National  Parks. 
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ReceipU  eolUcUd  from  (nUomohiUs  and  motoreydes  admitted  into  the  national  parii 
during  the  period  from  Oct,  W,  1914,  to  Nov.  17,  7975— Oontmued. 


• 

Number  of  per- 
mits Issoed. 

ReoelptB. 

Season  1914. 

Season  1915. 

Mum  of  nattonal  park,  tooroe  of  re- 
ceipt, and  fee  cliarged  per  automo- 

Total, 

bUe  or  motorcycle. 

t 

Aato- 
mo- 
biles. 

Motor- 
cycles. 

Auto- 
mobiles. 

Motor- 
cycles. 

Aato- 
mobiles. 

Motor- 
cycles. 

automo- 
biles and 
motor- 
cycles. 

TeOowstone  >  (Wyo.): 

Fee,  lesolar  trips,  2-pa88enger  an- 
tomobiles,  15;  5-paawnser,  $7.50: 
and    T-passenger,    $10.   Local 
trips  via  nortnem  entrance,  2- 
pas»pger,$l;  5-pa»eng«r,$1.50: 
and  7>pas8eoger  aatomobiles,  $2 
each. 
2-pa88eDger  aixto»— 

Entruioes:  N.  31,  8.  2,  B.  18, 
W.  42.  at  $5  each 

93 
785 
106 

22 

$465.00 

6,512.50 

1,060.00 

83.50 

ft-passenger  aatos— 

Entrances:  N.  276, 8. 6,  E.  168, 
W.  301.  at  $7.50  each 

^ 

T-paaseoger  aatoe— 

Entrances:  N.  86,  8. 1,  E.  22, 
W.  49,  at  $10  each 

Local  tr^'northem  entrance:  1. 
2-paBMOg8r;  19,  S-passenger;  and 
2,  T^nasseoffer 

"f  •  4.>"*i*i."ifti» •.•..•••••«••••••• 

Pednctlon  of  tr^i^fmifffVm  f^^^, , 

7,09L00 
14.43 

7,075.67 

$7,076.57 

Total,  for  all  parks: 

1914 

4,225 
12,789 

226 
865 

$14^7.07 

$226.00 

1916 

42,786.08 

$371.50 

57,399.60 

&  Motorcycles  not  admitted  into  Yosamite  and  Yellowstone  National  Parka. 
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AN  ACT  To  establish  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Fade  in  the  State  of  Colondo, 

and  for  other  pmpoeeB. 

Be  ii  enacted  hy  iJie  Senate  and  House  cf  Representatives  of  (he  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  tract  of  land  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  particularly  described  by  and  included  within 
metes  and  bounds  as  follows,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  the  southeast 
comer  of  section  thirty-four,  township  three  north,  range  seventy- 
three  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  Colorado,  thence  north 
along  the  section  lines  to  the  northeast  comer  of  section  three,  said 
township;  thence  west  to  the  northwest  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  north  along  the  section  lines  to  the  northeast  com&r  of  section 
sixteen,  township  four  north,  range  seventy-three  west;  thrice  west 
to  the  northwest  comer  of  said  section;  thence  north  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  section  eight,  said  township;  thence  west  along  the  section 
lines  to  the  northwest  comer  of  section  seven,  said  township;  thence 
north  to  the  northeast  comer  of  township  four  north,  range  seventy- 
four  west;  thence  west  along  the  first  correction  line  north,  to  the 
southeast  comer  of  section  thirty-six,  township  five  north,  range 
seventy-four  west;  thence  north  along  the  range  line  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  thirteen,  said  township;  thence  west  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  four- 
teen,  said  township;  thence  north  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  eleven,  said 
township ;  tixence  east  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  twelve,  said  township;  thence 
south  along  the  range  line  to  the  southeast  comer  of  said  section; 
thence  east  along  the  section  lines  to  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  ten,  township  five  north,  range  seventy- 
three  west;  thence  north  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  said  section;  thence  east  to  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  north  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  east  to  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  two,  said 
township;  thence  north  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  east  to  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter, 
said  section;  thence  north  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  said  section;  thence  east  to  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  one,  said  town- 
ship; thence  north  along  the  range  line  to  the  northeast  comer  of 
section  thirty-fiix,  township  seven  north,  range  seventy-three  west; 
thence  west  along  the  section  lines  to  the  intersection  with  the  west 
bank  of  the  Big  South  Cache  la  Poudre  River  in  township  seven 
north,  range  seventy-five  west;  thence  southeasterly  along  the  west 
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bank  of  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  a  tributary  of  said  river,  probably 
in  section  one,  township  six  north,  range  seventy-five  west;  said 
tributary  heading  at  La  Poudre  Pass  in  seotion  twenty,  township 
mx  north,  range  seventy-five  west;  thence  southwesterly  along  the 
west  bank  of  said  tributary  to  its  head;  thence  across  the  continental 
divide  to  the  headwaters  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Grand  River^ 
which  also  heads  at  La  Poudre  Pass;  thence  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Grand  River  to  its  intersection  with  the 
seotion  line  between  sections  twenty-nine  and  thirty,  township 
six  north,  range  seventy-five  west;  thence  south  along  the  section 
lines  to  the  southeast  comer  of  section  eighteen,  township  five  north, 
range  seventy-five  west;  thence  west  along  the  section  line  to  its 
intersection  with  the  west  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Grand 
River;  thence  down  the  west  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Grand 
River  to  its  intersection  with  the  section  line  between  sections 
twenty-five  and  thirty-six,  township  four  north,  range  seventy-six 
west;  thence  east  to  the  northeast  comer  of  section  thirty-six,  said 
township;  thence  south  along  the  range  line  to  the  southeast  comer 
of  said  township ;  thence  east  along  the  township  line  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  four,  township  three 
north,  range  seventy-five  west;  thence  south  to  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  nine,  said  township;  thence  west 
along  the  quarter  section  line  to  its  intersection  with  a  creek  in 
section  seven,  said  township,  this  creek  being  an  outlet  of  Grand 
Lake,  and  flowing  into  the  North  Fork  of  the  Grand  River;  thence 
southerly  along  the  said  creek  to  its  junction  with  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Grand  River;  thence  southerly  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Grand  River  to  its  intersection  with  the  town- 
ship line  between  townships  two  and  three  north;  thence  east  along 
the  township  line  to  the  southeast  comer  of  section  thirty-four, 
township  three  north,  range  seventy-three  west,  of  the  sixth  prin- 
cipal meridian,  C!olorado,  the  place  of  beginning;  all  of  said  above- 
described  tract  now  being  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
counties  of  Grand,  Boulder,  and  Larimer,  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
is  hereby  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or 
disposal  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  said  tract  is  dedi- 
cated and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  the  Rocky 
Mountidn  National  Park:  Promdedy  That  the  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service  may  enter  upon  and  utilize  for  flowage  or  other  pur- 
poses any  area  within  said  park  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  a  Government  reclamation  project. 
Seo.  2.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  any  valid  exist- 
ing claim,  location,  or  entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States, 
whether  for  homestead,  mineral,  right  of  way,  or  any  other  purpose 
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whatsoever,  or  shaU  affect  the  rights  of  any  such  daunant,  locator, 
or  entryman  to  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  land.  Whenever 
consistent  with  the  primary  purposes  of  the  park  the  act  of  Febra- 
ary  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  appUcable  to  the  location 
of  rights  of  way  in  certain  national  parks  and  the  national  forests 
for  irrigation  and  other  purposes,  shsJl  be  and  remain  applicable  to 
the  lands  included  within  the  park.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may,  in  his  discretion  and  upon  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem  wise, 
grant  easements  or  rights  of  way  for  steam,  electric,  or  similar  trans- 
portafdon  upon  or  across  the  park. 

Seo.  3.  That  no  lands  located  within  the  park  boundaries  now  hdd 
in  private,  municipal,  or  State  ownership  shall  be  affected  by  or  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  tins  act. 

Seo,  4.  That  the  said  park  shall  be  imder  the  executive  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
executive  authority,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  make  and  publish 
,uch  r«3oa.bl.  rjL  «.d  ^^Uoo,,  not  inoo,»b.«,t  ^  tt. 
laws  of  the  United  States,  as  the  said  authority  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  the  care,  protection,  management,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  same,  the  said  regulations  being  primarily  aimed  at  the 
freest  use  of  the  said  park  for  recreation  purposes  by  the  public  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  conditions  and  scenic  beauties 
thereof.  The  said  authority  may,  in  lus  discretion,  execute  leases  to 
parcels  of  groimd  not  exceeding  twenty  acres  in  extent  in  any  one 
place  to  any  person  or  company  for.  not  to  exceed  twenty  years 
whenever  such  ground  is  necessary  for  the  erection  of  establish- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  may  grant  such  other  neces- 
sary privileges  and  concessions  as  he  deems  wise  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors,  and  may  likewise  arrange  for  the  removal  of  such 
mature  or  dead  or  down  timber  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  ad- 
visable for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  park.  The  regu- 
lations governing  the  park  shall  include  provisions  for  the  use  of 
automobiles  therein:  Provided ^  That  no  appropriation  for  the  main- 
tenance, supervision,  or  improvement  of  said  park  in  excess  d 
$10,000  annually  shall  be  made  unless  the  same  shall  have  first  been 
expressly  authorized  by  law. 

Approved,  January  26,  1915. 
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Depabtment  op  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Oppioe, 
Washingtonj  Septernber  22^  1916. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  transactions  of 
business  in  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1915,  including  therewith  a  few  suggestions  as  to  new  legislation. 

AREA  OF  LANDS  ENTERED  AND  PATENTED. 

The  total  area  of  public  and  Indian  lands  originally  entered  and 
allowed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  is  16,861,214.69 
acres,  an  increase  of  338,362.57  acres  as  compared  with  the  area 
entered  during  the  year  1914. 

The  area  patented  during  the  fiscal  year  is  13,025,427.976  acres,  a 
decrease  of  1,365,643.124  acres  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  of 
1914.  Of  the  above  area,  9,594,973.025  acres  were  patented  imder 
the  homestead  laws,  a  decrease  of  405,661.975  acres,  not  including 
homesteads,  32,360.89  acres  patented  as  soldiers'  additional  entries. 

The  above  patented  area  also  includes  the  following:  Enlarged 
homesteads,  3,972,381.16  acres;  homesteads  imder  the  Kinkaid  Act, 
1,263,184.37  acres;  homesteads  with  coal  reservations,  1,435,071.80 
acres.  Area  of  Indian  fee  patents,  not  included  in  the  above, 
202,050.06  acres. 

CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  total  cash  receipts  for  the  sales  of  public  land,  including  fees 
and  commissions  on  both  original  and  final  entries,  and  sales  of  Grov- 
emment  property  in  the  local  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  were 
$3,786,319.54  (1914,  $4,256,102.96),  a  decrease  of  $469,783.42.  Mis- 
cellaneous receipts  were  as  follows:  From  sales  of  Indian  lands, 
$1,556,630.97  (1914,  $1,884,802.77);  depredations  on  public  lands, 
$31,203.54;  depredations  on  Indian  lands,  $38.33;  leases,  power  sites, 
etc.,  act  of  February  15,  1901,  $1,116.21;  copies  of  records,  plats, 
etc.,  made  at  General  Land  Office,  $14,738.82,  and  at  13  smnreyors 
generals'  offices,  $4,900.79,  making  the  aggregate  cash  receipts  of  this 
bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  1915,  $5,394,948.20  (1914,  $6,148,367.63), 
a  decrease  of  $753,419.43. 
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The  total  expenses  of  district  land  offices  for  salaries  and  commis- 
sions of  registers  and  receivers  and  incidental  expenses  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  were  $828,865.71,  a  decrease  of 
$24,832.89.  The  aggr^ate  expenditures  and  estimated  liabilities  of 
the  public  land  service,  including  expenses  of  district  land  offices  and 
surveys  made  were  $3,008,996.31,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  $2,384,922.61 
of  receipts  over  expenditures. 

THE  FIELD  SERVICE. 

The  amoimt  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  field  service 
for  this  year  was  $475,000,  a  decrease  of  $25,000  from  that  allowed  for 
the  year  1914.  This  made  necessary  a  reduction  in  the  field  force* 
The  average  number  of  agents  employed  during  this  year  was  106,  a 
decrease  of  13  from  the  preceding  year.  In  addition  to  these  em- 
ployees, the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  offices  of  the  chiefs  of 
field  division,  with  the  clerical  assistance  incidental  thereto,  is  met 
from  this  appropriation. 

The  total  amoimt  of  cash  collected  and  turned  into  the  Treasury  as 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  special  agents  durmg  the  fiscal  year  was 
$90,799.24.  Of  this  amoimt,  $34,014.40  was  accepted  as  settlement 
for  timber  trespass  and  $10,302.66  was  realized  from  timber  sales; 
$46,482.18  was  recovered  by  civil  and  criminal  action  brought 
through  the  Department  of  Justice  in  cases  of  depredations  on  the 
public  lands  and  violations  of  the  public-land  laws. 

As  a  result  of  investigations  by  the  field  service,  530,841.90  acres 
have  been  restored  to  the  pubUc  domain.  Of  this  amoimt,  258,240 
acres  represent  fraudulent  entries  (taking  an  average  of  160  acres  to 
each  entry)  canceled  as  the  result  of  proceedings  on  special  agents' 
reports;  266,774.40  acres  were  restored  to  open  range  on  abatement 
of  unlawful  inclosures  without  suit. 

Special  agents  have  made  examinations  and  reports  on  20,290 
entries,  5,501  of  which  were  adverse  and  14,798  were  favorable.  In 
addition  to  the  reports  of  special  agents,  200  adverse  reports  and  1,011 
favorable  reports  have  been  received  from  forest  officers  on  entries 
within  national  forests. 

During  the  year  123  civil  suits  were  recommended  Two  hundred 
and  fifteen  suits  have  been  tried,  133  of  which  were  won  and  82  lost. 
As  a  result,  $42,919  was  recovered  and  41,695.50  acres  were  restored 
to  the  pubUc  domain,  35,868  acres  of  which  had  been  unlawfully 
inclosed. 

Of  the  73  criminal  cases  disposed  of  during  the  year,  33  resulted  ki 
convictions,  and  in  these  cases  fines  amounting  to  $7,552  were 
imposed,  as  well  as  23  prison  sentences. 
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At  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year^  638  civil  cases  and  174  cases  wherein 
criminal  prosecution  was  recommended  were  pending  before  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Eflfective  July  1,  1915,  a  consolidation  of  the  field  service  was 
directed ;  the  Los  Angeles  field  division  was  abolished,  the  State  of 
Arizona  being  consolidated  with  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  Mex.)  field  division 
and  the  Los  Angeles  district  being  placed  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
San  Francisco  field  division.  The  Duluth  (Minn.)  field  division  was 
also  abolished;  the  State  of  South  Dakota  was  placed  tmder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  field  division,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  work  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, and  Michigan  was  placed  imder  the  chief  of  field  service  of  this 
office. 

By  these  changes  the  expense  incident  to  the  maintenance  of  these 
two  headquarters  is  saved,  without  impairment  of  efficiency  in  the 
administration  of  the  work. 

THE  OIL  LAND  SITirATION. 

The  investigation  of  locations  and  filings  on  lands  withdrawn  as  oil 
in  California,  Wyomiog,  and  Louisiana  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  and  pressing  branches  of  the  work  of  the  field  service. 

All  these  filings,  entries,  and  selections  must  be  investigated  to 
determine  the  rights,  if  any,  of  applicants  and  locators.  As  to  those 
who  assert  claims  tmder  the  mining  laws,  the  investigation  must  go, 
not  only  into  the  bona  fides  of  the  locations  and  applications  for 
patent,  but  also  into  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  claimants 
were  in  diligent  prosecution  of  the  work  leading  to  discovery  prior  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  lands.  It  is  important  that  the  rights  of  all 
who  assert  any  claims  in  these  withdrawn  areas  be  promptly  deter- 
mined in  order  that  the  lands  may  not  be  drained  of  their  petroleum 
contents  by  those  having  no  rights  thereto,  and  in  order  that  it  may 
be  definitcJy  determined  what  lands  remain  subject  to  disposal  by 
the  Government. 

Li  California  alone  there  are  over  a  million  and  a  half  acres  within 
the  withdrawn  area,  of  which  about  a  million  acres  are  patented  lands. 
More  than  one  himdred  thousand  acres  are  embraced  in  pending  fil- 
ings, selections,  or  entries,  and  there  are  over  four  himdred  thousand 
acres  for  which  no  filings  have  been  presented  to  the  local  land  office, 
but  which  are  doubtless  covered  by  mineral  locations  recorded  in  the 
various  mining  districts. 

During  the  year,  1 1  mineral  and  44  agricultural  claims,  embracing 
7,060  acres,  have  been  patented;  adverse  proceedings  have  been 
instituted  challenging  the  validity  of  41  mineral  and  42  agricultural 
daims,  with  an  acreage  of  14,803;  15  mineral  and  39  agricultural 
claims,,  embracing  10,887  acres,  have  been  canceled;  there  are  now 
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pending^  under  various  stages  of  investigation  and  action,  145  mineral 
daims,  embracing  34,547  acres,  and  340  agricultural  claims  with  an 
acreage  of  54,029. 

While  I  anticipated  that  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year  practically 
all  the  investigations  in  California  on  pending  applications  would  be 
completed,  my  hope  has  not  been  fully  realized.  However,  the  most 
recent  reports  indicate  that  in  a  few  months  we  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  take  action  on  nearly  all  these  pending  cases.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  year,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
work,  the  difficulties  involved,  and  the  necessity  for  exhaustive 
investigation  of  intricate  details;  the  cases  are  being  closed  up  and 
reports  are  now  coining  in  which  will  afford  a  basis  of  action.  The 
investigating  force  has  been  still  further  increased  over  that  which 
operated  last  year  and  the  chief  of  field  service  is  in  San  Francisco  in 
personal  supervision  of  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  examination  of  claims  pending  before  the  Land 
Department,  the  investigation  of  lands  and  securing  evidence  to 
predicate  action  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  recover  by  suit 
valuable  oil  lands  the  title  to  which  has  been  secured  by  fraud,  has 
been  pushed.  As  the  result,  four  suits  have  been  instituted  against 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  to  recover  title  to  56,579  acres. 
With  those  already  instituted,  there  are  now  eight  suits  pending  in 
the  Federal  courts  in  California,  involving  159,580  acres. 

Six  suits,  involving  877  acres,  have  also  been  brought  to  recover 
for  trespass  committed  in  violation  of  the  Executive  withdrawal 
orders.  In  most  of  these  cases  operations  have  been  continued  under 
receiverships  ordered  by  the  court  in  order  to  conserve  the  property 
pending  definite  determination  of  title. 

In  Wyoming  there  are  about  600,000  acres  now  imder  withdrawal, 
of  which  about  65,000  acres  are  patented.  Since  September  27, 
1909,  the  date  of  the  first  withdrawal,  11  mineral  entries,  embracing 
1,500  acres  of  withdrawn  land,  have  been  passed  to  patent  after 
investigation  by  the  field  service.  Three  of  these  entries  were  can- 
celed in  part  as  the  result  of  investigations  which  disclosed  the  use  of 
''dummy"  locators,  the  area  canceled  amounting  to  290  acres. 
Investigations  have  been  made  of  a  number  of  pending  appUcations, 
and  also  of  locations  for  which  no  appUcations  for  patent  have  been 
filed. 

The  situation  regarding  the  lands  withdrawn  in  Wyoming  is  quite 
different  from  that  in  California,  for  the  reason  that  Wyoming  is  the 
newer  field  and  there  are  very  few  locations  on  which  operations  are 
being  conducted  for  which  appUcation  for  patent  had  not  been  filed. 
In  California,  many  locations  are  held  under  the  possessory  title  only 
without  steps  b^ng  taken  to  procure  patent.  The  situation  in 
Wyoming  is  compUcated  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  while. active 
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operations  in  the  field  are  comparatively  recent,  yet  a  considerable 
number  of  locations  were  made  many  years  prior  to  active  operations, 
and  adverse  claims  imder  section  2326  of  the  Revised  Statutes  have 
been  filed  against  most  of  the  appUcations  for  patent.  Thus  all 
action  looking  toward  the  issuance  of  patent  is  stayed  pending  deter- 
mination of  the  possessory  title. 

Three  trespass  suits,  involving  680  acres,  have  been  brought  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  the  result  of  investigations  made  by  the 
field  service  in  the  withdrawn  areas. 

The  area  of  impatented  lands  embraced  in  the  withdrawals  in 
Louisiana  is  relatively  small  and  the  interest  of  the  Groverxunent  in 
these  areas  is  largely  involved  in  the  proceedings  known  as  the  Ferry 
or  Caddo  Lake  case  which  is  dealt  with  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

The  general  situation  has  been  greatly  clarified  by  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Midwest  Oil  Co.  (236  U.  S.,  459), 
which  upheld  the  power  of  the  Executive,  in  the  absence  of  specific 
authority  from  Congress,  to  withdraw  lands  from  appropriation  and 
to  reserve  them  for  public  purposes.  The  decision  of  Judge  Bledsoe, 
rendered  in  July,  1915,  in  United  States  v.  Pacific  Midway  Oil  Co.  et 
al.,  in  the  southern  district  of  California,  was  the  first  judicial  expres- 
sion as  to  what  constitutes  diligent  prosecution  of  work  leading  to  a 
discovery  so  as  to  except  a  claim  from  the  force  and  effect  of  an 
Executive  withdrawal. 

OIL  CONTRACTS. 

The  act  of  August  25,  1914  (38  Stat.,  708),  affords  temporary  relief 
to  applicants  for  mineral  patent  for  lands  valuable  for  oil  and  gas 
which  are  embraced  in  orders  of  withdrawal.  Under  this  act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  vested  with  the  discretion  of  entering 
into  contracts  providing  for  the  disposition  of  the  oil  or  gas  produced 
from  the  tract  embraced  in  the  appUcation  for  patent,  or  any  portion 
of  it,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  situation  in  the  various  oil  fields 
a  form  of  contract  was  drawn  up  which  is  clear  in  its  terms  and  free 
from  hampering  and  technical  restrictions,  yet  withal,  due  regard 
is  had  for  the  interest  of  the  Government. 

It  was  concluded  that  one-eighth  of  the  gross  proceeds  would  be  a 
fair  and  just  proportion  to  be  placed  in  escrow,  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
United  States  in  case  the  application  for  patent  was  denied.  The 
seven-eighths  allowed  to  the  operator  is  regarded  as  equaling  tbe 
expense  of  operation  plus  a  fair  return  upon  the  investment.  How- 
ever, the  right  is  reserved  to  increase  the  royalty  exacted  at  any 
time,  should  it  be  deemed  proper  and  advisable  to  do  so. 

During  the  year  15  applications  for  contracts  have  been  considered 
and  allowed.  The  present  prospects  are  that  a  considerably  greater 
number  will  bo  presented  during  the  coming  year. 
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"SUNK  LANDS"  AND  "LAKE  LANDS"  IN  ARKANSAS. 

The  legal  status  of  the  cases  involving  the  ''sunk  lands"  and  ''lake 
lands''  in  northeastern  Arkansas  has  not  been  changed  since  the 
previous  annual  report.  An  appeal  was  taken,  however,  by  the 
defendants  in  the  test  suit  of  the  United  States  v.  Lee  T^lson  &  Co. 
et  al.  (214  Fed.,  630).  The  appeal  has  been  argued  and  a  decision  is 
expected  during  the  early  fall.  Five  similar  suits,  involving  so-called 
Biiford,  Clear,  Flat,  Grassy  (including  CampbeUs'  Old  Field  Lake), 
and  Walker  Lakes,  have  been  prepared  and  are  now  being  prosecuted 
by  the  Government.  It  has  not  been  definitely  determined  whether 
or  not  it  will  be  necessary  or  advisable  to  institute  other  suits  to  quiet 
title  to  all  of  the  various  tracts  of  the  ''sunk lands"  and  "lake  lands'' 
in  northeastern  Arkansas,  claimed  by  the  Government.  That 
question  will  probably  be  determined  soon. 

On  November  18,  1914,  supplemental  plats  of  townships  12  and 
13  N.,  range  9  E.,  and  of  townships  11  and  12  N.,  range  10  E.,  were 
approved.  Approximately  8,822  acres  within  those  townships, 
situated  in  Mississippi  county,  had  been  erroneously  shown  upon  the 
original  plats  as  Carson,  Hickory,  and  Tyronza  Lakes.  The  lands 
within  those  so-called  lake  areas  were  opened  to  homestead  entry 
February  10,  1916. 

The  supplemental  plats  of  townships  15  and  16  N.,  range  6  E.,  of 
townships  15,  16,  and  17  N.,  range  7  E.,  and  of  township  17  N., 
range  8  E.,  were  approved  May  24,  1915.  Approximately  16,990 
acres,  situated  in  Craighead  and  Greene  counties,  erroneously  shown 
upon  the  original  plats  as  "St.  Frauds  River  sunk  lands,"  "waters 
of  the  St.  Francis  River,"  and  "Bagwells  Lake,"  were  opened  to 
homestead  entry  July  16,  1915. 

In  the  completion  of  the  siu*veys  of  the  areas  above  referred  to,  the 
promise  made  in  the  report  of  last  year  that  the  work  of  surveying, 
which  had  then  been  directed,  would  be  finished  this  year,  has  been 
fulfilled.  The  siu*veys  of  the  "sunk  lands"  and  of  the  above  men- 
tioned lake  lands  have  been  completed,  and  all  of  the  lands  within 
those  areas,  comprising  approximately  87,000  acres,  of  what  will  be, 
when  developed  by  cultivation,  among  the  most  valuable  lands  in 
the  State,  are  now  either  embraced  within  homestead  entries  or  are 
subject  to  entry. 

On  May  1, 1914,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  rendered  a  decision 
in  which  it  held  that  portions  of  sections  1  and  12,  township  8  N., 
range  8  E.,  and  of  section  7,  township  8  N.,  range  9  E.,  comprising 
about  571  acres  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  area  shown  upon  those  platB 
as  Wappanocea  Lake,  are  public  lands  which  were  erroneously 
omitted  from  the  original  siurveys.  Those  areas  were  siu*veyed  during 
the  past  year  and  supplemental  plats  were  approved  on  July  21, 1915. 
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The  statement  was  made  in  the  repoirt  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1914,  that  on  July  16,  1914,  the  Department  of  tiie  Interior 
had  rendered  a  decision  in  which  it  held  that  the  title  to  the  lands 
within  the  areas  of  so-called  Big,  Brown,  and  Roxmd  Lakes,  is  vested 
in  the  Government,  and  that  the  survey  of  the  pubUc  lands  within 
those  areas  had  been  directed.  Since  then  the  surveys  of  those 
so-called  lake  areas  have  been  made  tod  on  July  21,  1915,  the  sup- 
plemental plats  of  township  11  N.,  range  8  E.,  and  of  township  14  N., 
range  11  E.,  within  which  the  lands  in  so-caUed  Brown  and  Round 
Lakes  are  situated,  comprising  approximately  1,033  acres  in  Critten- 
den and  AGssissippi  counties,  were  approved.  The  supplemental 
plats  of  townships  14,  15,  and  16  N.,  range  9  E.,  and  of  townships  15 
and  16  N.,  range  10  E.,  within  which  so-called  Big  Lake,  comprising 
approximately  22,513  acres  of  public  lands  in  Mississippi  county, 
is  situated,  have  been  nearly  completed.  It  is  expected  that  those 
plats  will  be  ready  for  approval  within  a  few  weeks.  The  public 
lands  within  the  areas  of  so-called  Big,  Brown,  and  Round  Lakes 
will  be  opened  to  homestead  entry  at  a  comparatively  early  date. 

The  permanent  water  area  of  Big  Lake  is  said  to  be,  without 
exception,  the  finest  refuge  for  ducks  and  other  wild  fowl  in  the 
Mississippi  River  Valley.  Many  persons,  locally  known  as  ''market 
hunters,''  have  engaged  for  years  in  the  practice  of  annually  shooting 
vast  numbers  of  the  birds  and  of  shipping  them  to  the  markets  in  the 
neighboring  States.  This  practice  has  threatened  the  extermination 
of  the  birds,  and  as  a  result  stringent  State  and  Federal  laws  have 
been  enacted,  and  the  condition's  have  been  improved  somewhat. 
In  order  that  the  above  referred  to  bird  refuge  shall  not  be  fuither 
disturbed,  this  office  recommended  that  a  strip  of  land  bordering 
upon  the  water  area  of  Big  Lake,  together  with  all  islands  within  the 
If^,  be  set  apart  as  a  bird  reserve.  The  recommendation  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  and  on  August  2, 
1915,  the  President  issued  an  Executive  order  creating  the  Big  Lake 
Bird  Reservation. 

Hearings  have  been  held  at  which  testimony  was  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  question  of  title  to  the  areas  locally  known 
as  Dismal,  Hudgens,  and  Mills  Lakes.  Similar  hearings  have  also 
been  ordered  involving  the  areas  locally  known  as  Barfield,  Carters, 
Cypress,  Golden,  Long,  Swan,  Youngs,  Grassy,  and  Roimd  Lakes 
(there  are  two  so-called  Grassy  and  Roimd  Lakes  in  northeastern 
Arkansas,  and  the  Grassy  ajid  Roimd  Lakes  mentioned  in  this  para- 
graph are  different  areas  from  those  referred  to  as  Grassy  and  Roimd 
Lakes  in  the  preceding  paragraphs),  and  certain  fragmentary  tracts 
within  "litUe  River,"  ''Left  Hand  Chute  of  Little  River,"  and 
"Right  Hand  Chute  of  litUe  River."  Those  hearings  will  be  held 
daring  August,  1915.    Decisions  involving  the  question  of  title  to  all 
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of  the  so-called  lake  areas  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  wiU  probably 
be  rendered  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916.  When  the 
question  of  title  to  those  areas  shall  have  been  determined,  there  will 
probably  be  very  little  work  of  this  character  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
remaining  for  action  by  this  office. 

On  July  16,  1914,  this  office  rendered  a  decision  in  which  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  those  portions  of 
the  ''simk  lands"  and  '4ake  lands"  situated  within  sections  16, 
originally  school  sections,  had  been  relinquished  by  the  State  of 
Arkansas  to  the  United  States  imder  the  terms  of  the  so-called  com- 
promise act  of  April  29,  1898  (30  Stat.,  367).  Homestead  entries  had 
previously  been  allowed  for  certain  of  the  lands  within  those  sections. 
It  was  decided  that  the  State  had  relinquished  its  interest  in  those 
lands.  Notice  to  that  effect  was  served  upon  the  entrymen  and  also 
upon  the  State  and  the  right  of  appeal  was  granted  to  the  latter.  An 
appeal  has  since  been  taken,  and  the  case  is  now  pending  before  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.    Approximately  2,295  acres  are  involved. 

"FERRY"  OR  "CADDO  LAKE"  OIL  LANDS  IN  LOUISIANA. 

The  status  of  the  "Ferry"  or  ''Caddo  Lake"  oil  lands  in  T.  20  N., 
R.  16  W.,  L.  M.,  Louisiana,  was  given  somewhat  in  detail  in  the 
annual  report  for  1914.  Since  the  publication  of  that  report  the 
work  of  the  investigators  detailed  to  make  the  special  investigations 
has  been  completed,  and  the  case  was  resubmitted  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  on  July  9, 1915. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  issues  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved,  the  investigations  were  made  along  the  lines  of 
the  most  careful  and  minute  scientific  research  and  were  probably  as 
exhaustive  as  any  investigation  ever  conducted  in  a  single  case  by 
this  office. 

The  work  of  the  investigators  consisted  principally  in  ascertaining 
the  mean  high-water  level  above  mean  GuK  level  of  the  so-called  lake 
in  1812,  the  date  of  the  admission  of  Louisiana  to  statehood  in  1839, 
the  date  of  the  original  sujrveys,  and  in  1913  and  1914,  the  period 
dining  which  the  investigations  were  made;  in  reestablishii^  the 
original  meander  line  of  1839,  and  the  boimdary  line  between  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  which  was  established  by  the  boimdary 
commission  during  1840  and  1841 ;  in  reestablishing  lost  comers  and 
adjusting  and  permanently  monumenting  the  angle  points  of  the 
original  meander  line;  in  monumenting,  identifying,  and  recovering 
comer  points  by  iron  posts,  witnessed  by  new  bearing  trees;  all  of 
which  amounted  to  a  regular  resurvey  of  the  exterior  and  subdivis- 
ional  meander  lines  of  the  township.  The  work  of  the  ecologist  and 
of  the  geologist  consisted  in  making  examinations  bearing  upon  the 
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soil  and  tree  conditions  and  the  effect  which  the  ponding  of  the  waters 
had  upon  those  conditions  during  various  periods  of  pre-raft,  raft, 
and  post-raft  developments  from  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  present  time.  Much  evidence  was  collected  which  mate- 
rially assisted  the  surveyors  in  reestablishing  correctly  the  monu- 
ments of  the  original  survey  and  which  wiU  enable  the  department 
to  determine  the  issues  of  fact  involved  in  the  case.  The  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  Government  investigations  is  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  investigators  essentially  agreed  as  to  the  salient  points  upon 
which  a  decision  of  the  issues  must  be  based.  The  work  of  the 
investigators  was  closely  followed  by  the  various  parties  whose  inter- 
ests are  adverse  to  the  Government,  through  their  attorneys,  geolo- 
gists, ecologists,  engineers,  and  surveyors. 

Maps  showing  the  topographical  and  hydrographical  features,  and 
plats  showing  the  ecological  conditions  of  the  so-called  lake  area 
based  upon  the  investigations,  have  been  prepared.  The  location  of 
all  oil  wells  within  the  areas  designated  upon  the  original  plat  as 
"Ferry  Lake"  have  been  shown. 

The  "Ferry  Lake"  case  was  resubmitted  to  the  department  with 
substantially  the  same  recommendations  as  those  made  by  this  office 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  January  10,  1913. 
The  attorneys  for  the  applicants  for  the  surveys,  and  the  attorneys 
for  the  protestants  have  been  accorded  further  opportunities  to  be 
heard  by  the  department,  and  a  hearing  will  be  held  some  time  during 
the  early  fall. 

SUITS   AFFECTING   LANDS   GRANTED   TO   RAILROADS. 

On  June  21,  1915,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  rendered  a 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Oregon  &  California  Rail- 
road Co.  et  al.  (35  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  908,  Advance  Sheets). 
The  suit  was  in  equity  and  was  originally  instituted  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Oregon,  suit  No.  3340,  pur- 
suant to  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  April  30,  1908  (35  Stat., 
571),  authorizing  and  directing  the  Attorney  General  to  institute  any 
and  all  suits  that  might  be  deemed  adequate  to  enforce  any  rights  or 
remedies  that  the  United  States  might  have  growing  out  of  the  grants 
made  by  the  acts  of  Jidy  25,  1866  (14  Stat.,  239),  and  May  4,  1870 
(16  Stat.,  94),  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Oregon  &  California 
Railroad  and  the  Coos  Bay  wagon  road.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
forfeiture  suit  involving  the  portions  of  the  grant  remaining  imsold, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  company  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  April  10,  1869  (16  Stat.,  47),  which  required  that  the 
granted  lands  should  be  sold  to  actual  settlers  only,  in  quantities  not 
exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one  purchaser,  and  for  a  price  not  exceed- 
ing $2.50  per  acre. 
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The  decision  rendered  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
versed  the  decree  of  the  lower  court  and  refused  to  declare  the  grant 
forfeited,  principally  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  grant  was  made  did  not  amount  to  conditions  subsequent,  the 
unf ulfillment  of  which  would  invalidate  the  contract,  but  were  enr 
f orceable  covenants  which  the  Government  coidd  require  the  grantee 
to  perform.  Among  other  things,  the  court  decided,  however,  that 
the  lands  involved  in  the  suit  invite  now  more  to  speculation  than  to 
settlement,  and  in  view  of  that  fact  it  enjoined  the  raifax)ad  com- 
pany from  makuig  any  disposition  of  the  lands  or  of  the  timber  upon 
the  lands  until  Congress  shall  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
provide  by  legislation  for  such  disposition  as  it  may  deem  fitting 
under  the  circimistances,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  the  de- 
fendants all  the  value  which  the  granting  acts  conferred  upon  the 
railroads.  If  Congress  does  not  act,  the  defendants  are  granted  the 
privilege  of  applying  to  the  United  States  district  court  within  a 
reasonable  time,  not  less  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  entry 
of  the  decree,  for  a  modification  of  so  much  of  the  injunction  as  affects 
the  disposition  of  the  lands  and  the  timber  thereon. 

During  July,  1915,  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Oregon  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Southern  Oregon  Co.,  suit  No.  3701,  which  had  been  instituted 
some  time  prior  to  1913.  This  suit  involved  the  lands  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  Co.,  and  which  had  been  ac- 
quired through  mesne  conveyances  and  by  foreclosure  proceedings 
by  the  Southern  Oregon  Co.  Previously  four  other  suits  had  been 
instituted  involving  lands  contained  in  an  overlap  of  the  grants  to 
the  road  company  and  to  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Co.,  and 
also  involving  lands  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  road  grant  which  had 
been  patented  to  the  road  company  by  mistake.  Demurrers  intei^ 
posed  by  the  defendants  were  sustained  in  three  of  those  suits,  and  in 
the  fourth  a  decree  favorable  to  the  Grovemment  was  rendered. 

The  suit  against  the  Southern  Or^on  Co.  was  held  by  the  court  not 
to  have  been  barred  by  the  suits  previously  instituted,  and  a  decree 
was  granted  in  conformity  to  the  decree  rendered  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Or^on  & 
Calif  omia  Railroad  Co.  et  aL 

The  total  area  of  the  lands  involved  in  the  suit  against  the  railroad 
company  amounts  to  about  2,300,000  acres.  Of  this  area  approxi- 
mately 1,800,000  acres  comprise  timber  lands,  situated  in  18  different 
counties  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  timber  upon  these  lands  is  at  least  75,000,000,000  feet, 
board  measure,  said  to  be  worth  from  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 

An  area  comprising  91,153  acres  within  the  wagon-road  grant, 
situated  in  Douglas  and  Coos  CountieSj  Qreg.,  was  involved  in  the 
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suit  against  the  Southern  Or^on  Co. ;  86,493  acres  have  been  cruised, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  approximately  2,369;000,000  feet, 
board  measure,  of  timber  valued  at  about  two  and  a  quarter  million 
dollars  within  the  cruised  area. 

Several  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the  disposition  of  the  lands 
involved  in  the  above-mentioned  suits,  with  a  view  to  recommending 
l^islation  to  Coi^ress  to  make  the  disposition  suggested  by  the 
courts  effective.  The  subject  is  under  consideration  but  a  definite 
plan  has  not  yet  been  formulated,  but  one  probably  will  be  suggested 
to  Coi^ress  when  it  meets  again,  either  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

On  August  1,  1914,  Congress  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  fire  patrol  on  the  lands  involved  in  the  suit  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Or^on  &  California  Railroad  Co.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  the  patrol  was  conducted  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  by 
the  State  and  local  forest  associations  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture. 
According  to  the  reports  received  by  this  office,  about  580  forest 
fires  were  fought  on  areas  approximating  86,000  acres,  and  those 
fires  were  extinguished  with  the  salvage  of  all  excepting  about 
9,000,000  to  10,000,000  feet  of  timber,  estimated  to  be  worth  from 
$9,000  to  $10,000.  Had  the  lands  not  been  protected  by  a  fire  patrol, 
the  timber  losses  from  forest  fires  would  undoubtedly  have  been  very 
large. 

On  March  3,  1915,  another  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made  by 
Congress  for  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  fire  patroL  The 
Forest  Service  has  been  requested  to  continue  its  supervision  over  the 
administration  of  the  work,  and  the  patrol  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1916,  is  being  conducted  by  it. 

The  act  of  August  20,  1912  (37  Stat.,  320),  provided  among  other 
things,  that  the  Attorney  General  might,  in  his  discretion,  compro- 
mise any  suit  that  had  been  or  might  thereafter  be  instituted  against 
purchasers  from  the  Or^on  &  California  Railroad  Co.,  involving 
lands  purchased  prior  to  September  4,  1908,  under  stipulation  with 
the  defendant  or  defendants,  or  their  successors  or  assigns,  to  the 
effect  that  a  decree  or  decrees  be  entered  adjudging  the  lands  pur- 
chased to  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States;  and  that  if  the  defendant 
or  defendants  or  their  successors  or  assigns  should,  within  six  months 
from  the  entry  of  the  decree,  file  a  copy  thereof  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  accompanied  by  an  application  to  purchase  all  the 
lands  covered  thereby,  and  should  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  $2.50  per  acre  therefor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
cause  patents  to  be  issued  to  the  purchaser,  conveying  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  all  of  said  lands. 
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The  Attorney  General  has  reported  40  suits  that  have  been 
compromised  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  20^  1912,  and 
the  apptications  for  patents  have  been  filed  by  and  approved  to  the 
purchasers  and  patents  have  been  issued  for  the  lands  involved  in 
those  compromises.  The  estunated  area  of  such  lands  is  371,535.90 
acres  for  which  $928,840.18  was  paid.  It  is  believed  that  the  above- 
mentioned  suits  are  all  of  the  suits  that  will  be  compromised. 

On  June  22,  1914,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  handed 
down  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Burke  v.  The  Southern  Pacific  Raihroad 
Co.  (234  U.  S.,  669),  wherein  it  was  held  that  the  practice  of  the 
General  Land  Office  of  reserving  from  raiboad  patents  all  mineral 
theretofore  or  thereafter  discovered  was  unwarranted;  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Interior  Department  to  definitely  determine  the  character 
of  the  land  before  the  issuance  of  patent. 

The  Burke  v.  Southern  Pacific  Raiboad  Co.  decision  has  largely 
added  to  the  duties  of  the  Greneral  Land  Office  in  that  it  ia  now  nec- 
essary for  it  to  finally  determine  whether  or  not  lands  sought  to  be 
patented  are  or  are  not  mineral  lands.  This  office  is,  however,  now 
enabled  to  act  understandingly  upon  railroad  lists  pending  for  patent, 
as  is  more  fully  demonstrated  by  later  pages  of  this  report  showing 
the  areas  of  lands  patented  to  railroads. 

On  March  2,  1901,  a  suit  was  instituted  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana  against  the  New 
Orleans  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  et  al.  to  regain  the  titles  to  certain  lands 
held  to  have  been  erroneously  patented  to  that  company,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  grant  by 
the  proviso  to  section  2  of  the  act  of  February  8, 1887  (24  Stat.,  391). 
Action  was  not  taken  in  that  case  for  a  number  of  years,  but  during 
the  past  two  years  investigations  have  been  made  by  special  agents 
of  this  office,  detailed  to  assist  the  Department  of  Justice,  of  the 
claims  involved  in  that  suit,  resulting  in  volimiinous  correspondence, 
especially  during  the  past  year,  when  efforts  were  made  in  the  interest 
of  the  settlers  to  compromise  a  number  of  the  cases.  As  a  result 
many  claims  have  been  practically  settled  in  a  manner  beneficial 
to  the  settler,  and  the  remaining  cases  involved  in  the  suit  will  be 
eliminated  by  reason  of  the  institution  of  new  suits  for  the  benefit 
of  the  settlers.  It  is  expected  that  about  100  old  cases  which  have 
been  held  suspended  in  this  office  and  which  are  involved  in  the 
aforesaid  suit  will  soon  be  released  and  closed. 

PUBLIC  LAND  SURVEYS. 

In  the  year  that  is  now  closed  the  work  imdertaken  and  accom- 
plished in  all  branches  of  smrvey  operations  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
gratification,  the  figures  showing  an  area  of  accepted  original  sur- 
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veys  of  11,988,387  acres,  and  2,350,962  acres  of  resurveys,  a  grand 
total  of  14,339,349  acres. 

The  aggr^ate  acreage  of  accepted  surveys  thus  shown  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  of  previous  years,  being  much  larger  than  in  any 
year  within  the  last  two  decades.  The  greatest  amount  of  field 
work  has  been  accomplished  in  Montana,  due  to  increased  demands 
from  prospective  settlers  and  due  to  the  large  areas  of  surveys  made 
within  railroad  grant  limits.  In  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  there  have  been  unusually  large  areas  smrveyed,  the  increase 
having  been  brought  about  by  the  provisions  of  the  acts  admitting 
these  States  into  the  Union,  which  allowed  the  governor  of  each 
State  to  secure  the  withdrawal  from  adverse  settlement  of  extensive 
areas  of  unsurveyed  land,  pending  the  survey  thereof  and  selection 
by  the  State  of  the  lands  to  satisfy  their  grants  for  schools  and  other 
institutions  under  the  enabling  acts.  Several  million  acres  have 
been  thus  withdrawn  and  have  been  surveyed,  or  are  in  process  of 
being  surveyed.  For  this  purpose  the  former  allotments  from  the 
regular  annual  appropriations  to  these  two  States  for  surveys  have 
recently  been  more  than  doubled. 

In  the  survey  of  small  holding  claims  in  New  Mexico  there  has 
been  very  marked  progress.  This  important  work  has  heretofore 
been  confined  to  limited  areas,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  allot- 
ment to  New  Mexico  has  been  diverted  to  the  surveys  of  these  tracts. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  allotments  for  small  holding  claims 
have  been  increased  and  definite  sums  set  apart  for  the  work,  besides 
providing  for  a  special  force  of  surveyors  who,  by  reason  of  their 
experience  and  abiUty,  are  enabled  to  accomplish  greater  results, 
thus  making  concsiderable  more  progress  in  this  work  than  in  previous 
years. 

Authorization  of  surveys  on  the  application  of  settlers  have  been 
liberalized  within  the  last  fiscal  year.  Heretofore  in  the  execution 
of  such  surveys  the  rule  adopted  limited  the  acreage  surveyed  in  the 
township  proportionately  to  the  number  of  settlers  therein.  But 
in  view  of  the  increase  of  the  fimds  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
surveys  and  resurveys  of  public  land,  a  survey  of  the  entire  town- 
ship is  now  made,  provided  there  is  sufficient  arable  laifd  to  justify 
the  survey.  In  this  way  it  is  thought  the  surveys  can*  be  more  rapidly 
extended  over  the  unsurveyed  pubUc  domain,  and  the  development 
and  settlement  of  the  country  encouraged  and  hastened;  at  the 
same  time  effecting  a  more  satisfactory  subdivisional  survey  than 
would  be  the  case  if  portions  of  the  township  were  surveyed  at  suc- 
cessive intervals  of  time. 
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BESUKVEYS. 

The  work  of  resurveying  the  303  townships  in  Wyoming  and  the  147 
townships  in  Colorado,  authorized  by  the  act  of  May  29,  1908  (35 
Stat.,  465,  471),  has  necessarily  been  slow,  for  the  reason  that  said 
act  not  only  failed  to  carry  with  it  a  special  appropriation  therefor, 
but  prohibited  for  this  additional  work  an  increase  in  the  amount 
annually  apportioned  to  the  district  of  Wyoming  from  the  r^ular 
appropriation  for  surveying  the  pubUc  lands.  Substantial  progress 
has,  however,  been  made  in  the  execution  of  these  resurveys  during 
the  past  surveying  season,  especially  in  the  last-named  district. 

In  the  disposition  of  petitions  for  resurvey  imder  the  act  of  March 
3,  1909  (35  Stat.,  845),  which  provides  for  resurveys  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  department,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  adopt 
a  regular  form  of  proceeding  for  presenting  such  applications.  This 
was  necessary  because  resurveys  are  almost  invariably  a  source  of 
contention,  and,  further,  so  many  appUcations  have  heretofore  been 
made  not  based  on  any  detailed  statement  of  facts  from  which  a 
fair  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at,  as  to  the  necessity  for  such 
resurvey. 

The  rule  now  adopted  requires  a  majority  of  the  settlers  in  each 
township  to  join  in  the  application,  in  addition  to  the  indorsements 
of  the  entrymen  and  owners,  including  the  State,  whose  holdings 
represent  the  major  part  of  the  area  entered  or  patented,  with  a 
description,  opposite  each  name,  of  the  lands  actually  occupied, 
entered,  or  owned,  and  a  statement  as  to  whether  the  applicant  is  a 
setUer,  entryman,  or  owner  thereof.  Where  an  entryman  or  owner, 
including  the  State,  has  failed  for  any  reason  whatsoever  to  join  in 
the  application,  evidence  of  service  of  notice  upon  him  for  at  least 
30  days  in  advance  of  the  filing  of  the  application  is  required. 

Applications  for  resurvey  of  each  township  also  require  evidence 
in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  preferably  from  the  county  or  other  com- 
petent smrveyor,  showing  in  detail  that  the  original  survey  has  been 
obliterated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  apply 
the  suggestions  of  the  circular  issued  by  this  office,  for  the  necessary 
restorations  of  the  lines  and  obliterated  comers,  in  the  proper  identi- 
fication of  Ihe  legal  subdivisions  occupied  by  the  present  or  pros- 
pective entrymto. 

These  regulations  are  working  no  hardship  in  cases  where  the 
applications  for  resurvey  are  of  a  meritorious  character,  and  serve 
to  eliminate  the  expense  of  the  field  examination  where  the  appli- 
cants can  not  show  a  prima  facie  necessity  for  resurveying  their  luids. 

STTBVEYS  WITHIN  BAILBOAD  ULND  QBANTS. 

This  work  has  progressed  very  favorably  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  more  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
year,  and  the  area  of  surveyed  lands  greater  this  season  than  in  any 
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previous  season.  Approximately  3,000,000  acres  were  surveyed, 
employing  43  surveying  parties. 

The  matter  of  funds  for  this  purpose,  which  presented  an  important 
handicap,  owing  to  the  comptroller's  decision  as  to  their  applica- 
bility, has  been  satisfactorily  settled  and  in  the  future  there  appears 
to  be  no  obstacle  toward  a  speedy  completion  of  all  surveys  within 
granted  limits.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  railroad  companies  whose  grants  are  subject  to  sujrvey  under  the 
so-called  "compulsory''  act  of  June  25,  1910.  These  companies 
have  foimd  it  to  their  best  interests  to  have  the  surveys  completed 
under  the  "voluntary"  act  (Feb.  27,  1899)  instead  of  imder  the 
"compulsory"  act  (Jime  25,  1910).  The  administration  of  the  fund 
is  thus  simplified  and  the  completion  of  the  work  of  suarveying  the 
lands  in  the  entire  grant  in  the  near  future  is  now  assured. 

When  the  "compulsory"  act  went  into  effect  in  1910,  its  pro- 
visions applied  to  the  unsurveyed  land  within  railroad  limits  in 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Ch'egon,  Cahfomia,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico.  By  the  close  of  the  present  surveying  season  it  is 
expected  that  the  grant  lands  will  all  have  been  surveyed  in  New 
Mexico,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  the  greater  part  of  Mon- 
tana, leavmg  for  the  next  surveymg  season  the  remainder  of  the 
Montana  lands  and  those  in  California,  Arizona,  and  Oregon. 

STTBVEY  OF  FOBS  ST  HOME  STB  ADS. 

An  entryman  within  a  national  forest  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  June  11,  1906  (34  Stat.,  233),  whose  lands  are  described  by 
metes  and  boimds,  is  required  by  the  act  to  present  when  he  applies 
to  make  final  proof,  "a  plat  and  field  notes  of  the  lands  entered, 
made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  surveyor  gen- 
eral." Under  authorizing  statutes  such  plats  and  field  notes  and 
the  survey  they  represent  have,  since  the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  been 
made  imder  the  stated  direction  by  employees  of  the  Forest  Service, 
without  expense  to  entrymen.  That  service  has  heretofore  given 
attention  chiefly  to  entries  maturing  to  final  proof  and,  on  the  requests 
of  district  foresters,  surveyors  general  have  issued  during  the  year 
special  instructions  for  1,039  surveys  for  such  entries  for  assignment 
to  accredited  employees  of  that  service.  The  total  number  of  special 
instructions  issued  for  such  surveys  under  the  stated  act  of  1906  is 
now  2,354. 

During  the  year  surveyors  general  have  approved  and  transmitted 
to  this  office  for  examination  and  acceptance  returns  of  328  such  sur- 
veys. In  the  same  interval  this  office  has  accepted  244  returns  and 
authorized  the  filing  of  the  requisite  plats  in  local  land  offices  for  use 
of  the  entrymen  at  final  proof. 
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INDIAN  STTBVEYS. 

Upon  application  by  the  Coxumissioner  of  Indian  A£Fairs,  surveys 
of  lands  in  Indian  reservations  are  executed  and  plats  constructed 
\mder  the  direction  of  this  office;  diiring  the  past  fiscal  year  surveys 
and  resurveys  of  54  townships  have  been  accepted,  including  lands 
in  the  Navajo,  Duck  Valley,  Wind  River,  Fort  Duchesne,  Yakhna, 
Fort  Spokane,  and  Uncompahgre  Reservations,  and  in  addition  the 
surveys  of  21  villa  sites  in  the  Flathead  Reservation  and  8  town  sites 
on  various  other  reservations  have  also  been  completed  and  accepted. 

IHFEBIAL  VALLEY  STTBVEYS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  this  office  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  the  long-standing  controversy  over  the 
identification  of  lands  lying  north  of  the  third  standard  parallel  in 
Imperial  Valley,  Cal.  The  title  to  half  of  these  lands,  or  to  all 
odd-numbered  sections  within  the  area,  had  passed  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  by  reason  of  their  inclusion  within  the  primary  limits  of 
the  grant  of  said  company  imder  the  survey  of  1856.  Title  also 
vested  in  the  State  of  California  to  sections  16  and  36  in  the  town- 
ships referred  to  by  the  same  survey,  and  some  patents  had  also  been 
issued  under  other  forms  of  law,  such  as  homestead,  desert,  and  lieu 
selection,  to  private  individuals.  In  addition  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  valley  lands  were  embraced  in  desert-land  entries  and  a 
few  scattering  homestead  entries.  The  survey  of  1856  had  become 
completely  obliterated  because  of  the  perishable  nature  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  comer  monuments,  the  loose  and  shifting  character 
of  the  soil,  and  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  survey  was  executed,  and 
therefore  as  settlement  began  to  extend  north  of  the  third  standard 
parallel,  question  arose  in  the  minds  of  interested  parties  as  to  the 
location  of  their  lands.  Physical  evidence  of  the  original  survey  had 
ceased  to  exist  and  claimants  resorted  to  various  methods  of  survey 
in  an  attempt  to  relocate  their  lands,  with  resulting  confficts  of  posi- 
tion and  discrepancies  in  area.  Furthermore,  certain  of  the  valley 
lands  had  been  withdrawn  from  entry  under  the  reclamation  act  of 
June  17,  1902,  and  the  matter  of  their  early  restoration  was  under 
consideration  by  this  office. 

After  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  various  featiu'es  of  the  case, 
a  detailed  investigation  in  the  field  of  survey  conditions  in  the  valley 
was  decided  upon,  with  a  view  to  developing  a  basis  for  a  resurvey 
that  would  satisfy  all  conditions.  Accordingly  this  investigation 
was  made  in  February,  1915,  with  the  result  that  the  department 
directed  a  resurvey  in  township  12  S.,  range  12  E.;  townships  10, 11, 
and  12  S.,  ranges  13  and  14  E.;  and  townships  11  and  12  S.,  range 
15  E.,  S.  B.  M.,  covering  an  area  of  approximately  170,000  acres. 
These  resurveys  were  completed  early  in  May,  1915. 
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A  similar  condition  of  the  original  surveyS;  that  is,  obliteration, 
was  found  upon  investigation  to  exist  in  the  area  immediately  east 
of  and  adjoining  the  Imperial  Valley  proper,  and  therefore  under  de- 
partmental approval  of  February  15,  1915,  resurveys  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  March  3, 1909,  of  townships  13,  14,  15, 16,  and  17 
S.,  range  17  E.;  townships  15,  16,  and  17  S.,  range  18  E.;  and  town- 
ships 16  and  17  S.,  range  19  E.,  S.  B.  M.,  covering  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 190,000  acres,  were  authorized.  These  resurveys  were 
completed  in  Jxme;  1915. 

To  the  west  of  and  adjoining  Imperial  Valley,  resurveys  in  town- 
ships 13,  15,  and  16  S.,  ranges  9  and  10  E.,  and  township  14  S.,  range 
10  E.,  were  commenced  under  department  authorization  dated 
January  26,  1915,  and  the  resurvey  of  about  90,000  acres  accom- 
plished. Owing  to  the  excessive  heat  in  June  and  its  effect  on  both 
men  and  animals,  it  was  considered  more  economical  to  defer  the 
completion  of  the  surveys  until  fall.  This  work  will  be  resxmied  about 
the  1st  of  October  and  completed  about  the  middle  of  November. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FBAGMENTABY  STJBVEYS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  15  islands  and  other  fragmentary  areas 
omitted  from  the  original  surveys  in  Florida,  Michigan,  and  Minne- 
sota have  been  surveyed,  the  plats  completed,  and  the  lands  opened 
to  entry;  18  similar  areas  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Michigan,  and  Mis- 
sissippi have  been  surveyed,  the  plats  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
completed.  The  surveyors  have  also  made  seven  field  investigations 
of  swamps  and  overflowed  lands  and  tide  lands  in  Florida,  Louisiana, 
and  Mississippi,  comprising  in  all  about  75,000  acres,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  character  of  same  with  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion's of  title  involved.  The  aforementioned  surveys  and  examina- 
tions embrace  fragmentary  areas  of  all  sorts  of  character  and  various 
quantities,  mostly  omitted  from  the  original  survejrs,  title  to  which 
rests  largely  upon  their  character  at  the  dates  of  the  admission  of 
the  States  into  the  Union  and  at  the  passage  of  the  swamp-land  laws. 

The  fact  that  the  above  fragmentary  surveys  (including  the 
Arkansas  '4ake''  and  '^simk  land''  surveys)  are  all  by  law  controlled 
directly  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  as  ex  officio 
United  States  Surveyor  General,  and  that  the  field  work  concerning 
same  is  of  ever-changing  and  complicated  character,  has  warranted 
the  detail  of  one  of  the  supervisors  of  surveys  to  this  special  duty, 
with  the  help  of  such  surveyors  as  may  be  needed  from  time  to  time. 
This  airangement  has  resulted  in  bringing  the  fragmentary  surveys 
and  examinations  up  to  date,  with  prompt  results  comparing  favor- 
ably with  the  more  extensive  surveys  in  the  regular  western  districts. 
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BEVI8ION  OF  THE  MANUAL  OF  SUKVEYINQ  INSTBXJCmONS. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  a  board  of  five  members  embracing 
employees  of  both  the  office  and  field  branches  of  the  surveying 
service  has  been  created,  to  revise  the  ''Manual  of  Surveying  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Survey  of  the  Public  Lands  of  the  United  States."  The 
last  revision  is  known  as  the  Manual  of  1902,  since  the  publication  of 
which  several  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  surveying 
practice,  including  the  adoption  of  more  modem  field  methods,  the 
use  of  durable  iron  post  monuments,  extensive  resurveys  under  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1909  (35  Stat.,  845),  and  the 
notable  change  from  the  contract  to  the  direct  system  of  surveys 
by  salaried  surveyors  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Ck)ngress  approved 
Jime  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  740),  which  gave  the  immediate  administra- 
tive control  of  the  entire  surveying  work  to  this  office.  The  revision 
of  the  Manual  is  imperative  and  has  been  delayed  much  longer  than 
had  been  hoped  for,  due  entirely  to  pressure  of  current  work,  but 
the  present  arrangement  and  progress  in  the  revision  assures  the 
completion  of  this  important  work  in  ample  time  for  service  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  field  season. 

TERRITORY  OF  ALASKA. 

COAL  LAND  STTBVEYS. 

By  act  approved  October  20,  1914  (38  Stat.,  741),  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  leasing  of  coal  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Ali^tlrf^^ 
and  for  other  purposes,"  Congress  appropriated  $100,000  for  the 
smrvey,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  survey  of 
public  lands,  of  areas  of  the  United  States  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
known  to  be  valuable  for  their  deposits  of  coal,  and  directed  that 
preference  be  given  first  in  favor  of  surveying  those  areas  commonly 
known  as  the  Bering  River,  Matanuska,  and  Nenana  coal  fields. 
Accordingly  after  careful  consideration  of  its  provisions  plans  of 
sTurey  were  f ormtdated  with  a  view  to  furthering  in  the  most  prac- 
tical manner  the  primary  purposes  of  the  act.  These  plans  con- 
templated the  extension  of  the  rectangular  stuveys  \mder  the  three 
existing  principal  meridians  and  base  lines  in  Alaska,  the  making  of 
a  comprehensive  topographic  map  in  conjunction  with  the  rectangular 
surveys,  and  the  completion  of  the  siunreys  of  all  three  fields  in  one 
season.  Fifteen  parties  were  organized  for  this  work,  six  of  which 
were  assigned  to  the  Matanuska,  six  to  the  Nenana,  and  three  to  the 
Bering  River  fields.  One  surveyor  in  each  group  of  parties  was 
designated  chief  of  the  field  in  which  he  was  operating  and  disbursing 
agent  for  all  parties  under  his  charge.  All  three  districts  were  placed 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  assistant  supervisor  of  surveys 
for  Alaska.    Supervisor  of  Surveys  Frank  M.  Johnson  visited  each 
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of  the  fields  during  tho  summer  and  gave  the  oi^anization  and  com- 
mencement of  the  work  his  personal  supervision. 

The  parties  assigned  to  the  Matanuska  field  left  Seattle  May  5, 1915, 
with  camp  and  surveying  equipment  and  30  pack  horses.  A  base 
was  established  at  Knik,  Alaska,  and  the  public-land  surveys  which 
had  been  executed  in  1914  under  the  Seward  base  and  meridian 
westerly  of  the  lower  Matanuska  coal  fields  are  being  extended  north- 
easterly to  embrace  the  areas  designated  by  the  Greological  Survey  as 
coal  lauds. 

The  Bering  River  parties  left  Seattle  May  15  with  complete  outfits 
and  10  pack  horses.  A  base  was  established  at  KataUa,  and  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  triangulation  along  the  shore  of  Controller 
Bay  was  extended  to  a  point  in  the  coal  fields.  The  latitude  and 
longitude  of  this  point  was  computed  and  its  position  in  the  rectangu* 
lar  net  with  reference  to  the  Copper  River  base  and  meridian  deter- 
mined. Supplies  and  iron  comer  posts  are  being  transported  by 
small  boat  from  Katalla  to  a  point  on  the  Bering  River,  thence  by 
pack  train  to  the  sturey  camps. 

Five  of  the  six  parties  assigned  to  the  Nenana  field  left  Seattle 
May  27  and  proceeded  by  way  of  White  Horse,  Yukon  Territory, 
where  30  pack  horses  were  procured,  down  the  Yukon,  and  up  the 
Tanaaa  River  to  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nenana,  where,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  a  base  was 
established.  Thence  the  parties  proceeded  by  pack  train  to  the  coal 
fields  to  the  south.  In  the  meantime  the  chief  of  the  sixth  party, 
who  had  left  Seattle  early  in  May  and  had  proceeded  to  Fairbanks  by 
way  of  the  trail  from  White  Horse  to  Dawson  before  the  ice  was  out 
of  the  upper  river,  thence  by  water,  was  extending  the  triangulation 
which  had  been  tied  to  the  rectangular  net  in  1910,  to  a  point  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coal  field  which  was  reached  by  the  time  the  five 
parties  arrived  on  the  groimd.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  this 
point  was  then  computed  and  its  position  in  the  rectangular  survey 
system  with  reference  to  the  Fairbanks  principal  meridian  and  base 
line  determined  and  the  survey  of  the  coal  fields  initiated  therefrom. 

A  topographic  map  of  each  field  is  being  made  on  a  scale  of  2 
inches  to  the  mile  with  the  township  as  the  unit,  the  pubhc-land 
lines  constituting  the  horizontal  control  and  base  for  the  topographic 
map.  The  vertical  control  in  the  Matanuska  and  Nenana  fields  is 
carried  by  vertical  angles  from  the  levels  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission  along  the  preliminary  lines  of  the  railroad  surveys  which 
traverse  these  fields,  and  in  the  Bering  River  district  from  bench 
marks  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  contour  interval 
adopted  in  all  three  fields  is  50  feet. 

Coal-tnining  en^eers  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  joined  the  Bering 
River  and  Matanuska  survey  camps  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
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and  in  cooperation  with  the  General  Land  Office  parties  are  engaged 
in  forming  leasing  units  of  the  newly  created  legal  subdivisions. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Alaska  field  season  prior  to  June 
30  is  very  lijnited  and  because  of  the  necessary  prelbninary  work 
incident  to  the  fixation  of  the  initial  points  of  the  surveys,  the  actual 
acreage  of  coal-land  surveys  executed  during  the  last  weeks  of  the 
fiscal  year  is  inconsiderable  and  is  not  indicative  of  the  amount  to 
be  accomplished  this  field  season.  However,  a  conservative  estimate 
of  the  actual  number  of  acres  surveyed  up  to  June  30,  1915,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Bering  River,  15,000  acres;  Nenana,  19,000  acres;  Matanuska, 
60,000  acres.  The  field  work  in  the  Matanuska  and  Nenana  fields 
will  be  completed  this  season,  and  the  field  work  in  the  Bering  field 
will  probably  be  completed,  though  unusual  fogs  and  cloudy  weather 
in  that  section  have  interfered  considerably  with  the  making  of  the 
necessary  observations,  resulting  in  some  absolutely  unavoidable 
delays. 

Considerable  interest  in  the  leasing  plan  is  being  manifested  by 
prospective  appliccuits  for  leases,  especially  in  the  Matanuska  field 
where  early  and  most  favorable  transportation  facilities  are  assured. 
Although  it  is  believed  the  coal  in  the  Nenana  field  will  be  mined 
largely  for  local  consumption,  it  is  apparent  that  with  the  coming  of 
the  railroad  there  will  be  many  applications  for  leases,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  appear  desirable  to  designate  leasing  units  in  this  field 
early  next  summer. 

OTHER  SUKVEYS. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  public-land  surveys  were  extended  over 
90,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  Cook  Inlet  district  north- 
easterly of  Enik.  Also  22  Indian  allotments  were  surveyed  in  south- 
eastern Alaska.  The  smvey  of  the  town  site  of  Wrangell  was  com- 
pleted and  the  new  town  site  of  Anchorage,  at  one  of  the  two  tide- 
water terminals  of  the  Government  railroad,  was  laid  out.  Addi- 
tions to  the  town  site  of  Anchorage  and  to  Seward,  the  other  ter- 
minal of  the  railroad  on  Resurrection  Bay,  are  now  under  survey. 

STJBVEY  BBCOMMENDATIONS. 

No  additional  smveys  under  the  Copper  River  base  and  meridian 
will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future.  Personal  inspection  indicates 
conclusively  that  existing  public-land  surveys  are  sufficient  to  meet 
all  reasonable  requirements  of  settlement  in  that  district  for  several 
years,  nor  is  there  any  present  demand  for  further  expansion  of  the 
group  of  public-land  surveys  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fairbanks. 
It  is,  however,  highly  desirable  that  Land  Office  surveys  precede  the 
completion  of  the  Government  railroad  in  parts  of  the  Susitna  and 
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Tanana  ValleyB.  The  raUroad  will  open  an  iimnense  area  to  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  development.  Several  hundred  settlers  have 
already  gone  upon  the  surveyed  lands  in  the  Cook  Inlet  district, 
where  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  especially  favorable  to  agri- 
cultiiral  and  cattle-raising  industries.  It  is  reliably  reported  that 
similar  climatic  and  soil  conditions  obtain  in  many  parts  of  the  valley 
of  the  Susitna  and  its  tributaries.  One  of  the  principal  factors,  if 
not  the  chief  factor,  in  the  development  of  a  new  and  practically 
little-known  country  is  the  pubUc-land  survey.  Its  very  existence 
is  an  invitation  and  what  it  stands  for  an  inspiration  to  the  home 
seeker,  the  prospector,  and  others  of  the  advance  guard  of  develop- 
ment. The  advantages  to  the  Government  and  to  the  settler  of  the 
establishment  of  surveys  on  the  ground  prior  to  settlement  are  ob- 
vious. Existing  surveys  with  those  to  be  completed  this  fall  embrace 
all  desirable  agricultural  lands  in  the  ixnmediate  Cook  Inlet  district. 
They  should,  however,  be  extended  next  season  westward  to  the 
Susitna  and  up  its  valley  along  the  line  of  location  of  the  railroad. 

While  the  Tanana  Valley,  on  accoimt  of  its  remoteness  at  present 
from  markets  and  the  consequent  greater  cost  of  development,  is 
not  being  settled  upon  to  any  large  extent,  it  is  xmquestionably 
destined  to  become,  with  the  advent  of  cheaper  transportation 
facilities,  one  of  the  great  grain-producing  valleys  of  the  coimtry,  and 
it  woidd  be  highly  desirable  to  extend  next  summer  pubUc-land 
surveys  northerly  from  the  Nenana  coal  fields  along  the  line  of  loca- 
tion of  the  railroad  to  the  Tanana  River  and  thence  along  the  river, 
expanding  the  siu*veys  each  subsequent  season  as  settlement  may 
warrant.  It  also  seems  probable  that  the  General  Land  Office  will 
be  called  upon  next  season  to  survey  other  town  sites  and  reservations 
along  the  line  of  the  Grovermnent  raihoad,  and  in  addition  the  exam- 
ination of  isolated  homestead  surveys,  and  the  execution  of  frag- 
mentary surveys  will  be  continued  as  the  necessities  dictate.  In 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  siu^ey  along  the  hues  herein 
indicated,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  employment  of  nine 
field  parties.  The  \isual  yearly  allotment  to  Alaska  from  the  appro- 
priation for  surveying  the  pubUc  lands  is  $25,000.  On  accoimt  of 
demands  on  this  appropriation  in  the  other  sxu^eying  districts,  it 
would  appear  probable  that  this  allotment  coidd  be  consistently 
increased  next  season.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  Congress 
be  asked  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  survey  of  pubhc 
lands  in  Alaska,  to  be  made  continuously  available  xmtil  expended. 
After  the  exhaustion  of  the  special  appropriation,  it  is  believed  that 
the  usual  yearly  allotment  from  the  general  appropriation  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  survey  in  the  futiure. 
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COAI^LBASINa  I«AW. 

A  new  method  for  the  control  and  disposition  of  the  coal  deposits 
in  the  public  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  was  provided  by  the 
act  of  October  20, 1914  (supra) ,  whereby  lands  containing  coal  may  be 
leased  for  mining  purposes,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  required  to  reserve  not  ex- 
ceeding 5,120  acres  of  coal-bearing  lands  in  the  Bering  River  field, 
and  7,680  acres  within  the  Matanuska  field  before  opening  said  fields 
under  the  leasing  act.  The  tmreserved  coal  lands  are  thereafter  to  be 
divided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  into  leasing  blocks  or  tracts 
of  40  acres  each  or  multiples  thereof,  in  such  form  as  will  permit  the 
most  economical  mining  of  the  coal,  but  in  no  case  exceeding  2,560 
acres  in  any  one  leasing  block.  The  lands  having  been  thus  divided 
into  leasing  blocks,  the  Secretary,  under  the  act,  is  then  authorized, 
and  not  before,  to  offer  such  blocks  or  tracts  for  leasing,  and  award 
leases  thereof  through  such  plan  as  he  may  adopt,  either  by  adver- 
tisement, competitive  bidding,  or  otherwise. 

The  survey  of  the  coal  areas  is  therefore  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  determination  of  the  leasing  blocks  or  tracts,  and  the  act 
makes  due  provision  therefor.  The  execution  of  the  statutory 
direction  in  this  particular  is  treated  separately  herein  under  the 
title  "Coal-land  surveys"  (supra). 

When  the  survey  now  in  hand  is  completed  and  the  coal  areas 
have  been  divided  into  leasing  blocks  or  tracts,  which  it  is  intended 
shall  not  be  later  than  the  opening  of  next  season,  timely  notice  will 
be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  due  opportunity  to 
all  who  may  desire  to  submit  applications  for  a  coal-mining  lease. 

FBBB  PBBMITS  POB  GOAL  MININa. 

The  very  liberal  regulations  adopted  by  the  department  December 
30,  1914,  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the  ooal 
leasing  act,  which  provides  for  the  prospecting  for  mining  and  removal 
of  ooal,  imder  permit,  from  small  areas  of  the  public  lands  in  Alaska 
for  strictly  local  and  domestic  uses  without  payment  of  royalty  or 
rental  have  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  several  permits  have 
already  been  issued.  Copies  of  these  regulations  have  been  widely 
distributed  throughout  Alaska  through  the  local  United  States  land 
offices  at  Jimeau,  Nome,  and  Fairbanks,  and  by  furnishing  several 
copies  to  every  United  States  commissioner  in  Alaska,  as  well  as  to 
all  persons  making  inquiries.  In  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  coal 
for  local  consumption,  these  regulations  provide  against  irritating 
and  damaging  delays  by  allowing  the  applicant  to  begin  his  mining 
operations  as  soon  as  he  has  mailed  his  application  for  a  permit,  sub- 
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jeot,  of  course,  to  the  subsequent  approval  of  his  application.  This 
provision  has  been  found  of  extreme  importance,  particularly  in 
rapidly  developing  sections  of  Alaska  and  in  certain  placer  mining 
regions. 

TOffBEB  BBSEBVE  NO.  1. 

The  act  of  March  12, 1914  (38  Stat.,  305),  authorized  the  President 
to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
Recently  the  Government  purchased  the  property  of  the  Alaska  Cen- 
tral Railway  Co.,  the  successor  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway  Co., 
and  is  now  engaged  in  extending  the  line  to  Fairbanks.  A  branch 
line  is  also  being  construcced  into  the  Matanuska  coal  fields. 

On  Jime  22,  1915,  an  order  was  issued,  reserving  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  in  connection  with  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  railroad,  the  timber  upon  the  public  lands  north  of  the  Chugach 
National  Forest,  extending  5  miles  in  width  along  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Knik  Arm  and  Cook  Inlet,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
T^Tiilr  River  on  the  east  and  the  mouth  of  the  Susitna  River  on  the 
west,  thence  north  on  each  side  of  the  Susitna  River  from  its  mouth 
on  the  south,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yentna  River  on  the  north.  The 
reserve  also  embraces  the  timber  on  an  area  5  miles  in  width  on  each 
side  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  main  line  of  the  proposed  railroad 
through  the  Susitna  Valley  to  Broad  Pass,  and  similar  areas  on  each 
side  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  proposed  branch  line,  extending  into 
the  Matanuska  coal  fields. 

Subsequently  the  order  was  amended  so  as  to  include  within  the 
reservation  the  timber  upon  a  strip  of  land  B  miles  in  width  on  each 
side  of  the  proposed  right  of  way  of  the  main  line  of  the  railroad, 
beginning  at  Broad  Pass,  and  extending  down  to  the  Nenana  River 
and  up  Coldstream  Creek  to  Fairbanks. 

The  purpose  of  the  reservation  is  to  prevent  the  timber  needed 
for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  and  its  branches  from  falling  into 
the  possession  of  individuals  or  corporations,  in  which  event  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  Grovemment  to  purchase  timber  which  it  once 
owned.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government,  however,  to  make 
any  unnecessary  restrictions  which  will  tend  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  along  the  hnes  of  tbe  railroad  or  its 
branches,  and  in  the  withdrawal  order  the  interests  of  the  public 
were  conserved  in  every  way  possible.  Only  the  timber  on  the  land, 
not  the  land  itself,  was  reserved.  The  land  is  still  subject  to  loca- 
tion, settlement,  or  entry  under  the  public-land  laws,  and  it  is  pro- 
vided in  the  withdrawal  order  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
permit  settlers  and  those  engaged  in  business  in  the  locaUty  to  obtain 
such  timber  as  they  require  for  their  own  uses,  provided  that  the 
timber  is  not  needed  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad.    It  is  also 
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the  purpose  of  the  Groyemment  to  withold  the  issuance  of  final  certifi- 
cates and  patents  to  the  land  within  the  thnber  reserve  until  the 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  shall  have  acquired  such  timber  as 
may  be  needed  by  it.  When  it  shall  be  determined  that  no  more 
timber  is  needed  within  a  localityi  the  lands  within  that  locality  will 
be  eliminated  from  that  reserve^  and  persons  entitled  to  patents  for 
the  lands  will  receive  them,  together  with  the  timber  that  is  remaining 
thereon.  Such  eliminations  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  and  with 
as  much  dispatch  as  the  circimistances  will  warrant. 

MAP  COMPILING  AND  DRAFTINQ. 

The  1915  edition  of  the  United  States  map,  containing  a  new  inset 
map  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  was  issued  one  month  in  advance 
of  tiie  previous  year.  The  copper  plates  for  1916  edition  are  now  in 
the  com-se  of  revision;  that  part  of  Mexico  appearing  on  the  map  wiU 
be  revised;  and  other  new  features  will  be  added.  It  is  planned  also 
to  advance  the  date  of  issue  of  this  edition. 

Maps  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  and  Alaska  have  been 
compiled  or  revised  and  will  issue  during  the  year. 

The  work  of  compiling  and  drawing  special  maps  for  this  and  other 
bureaus  has  consiuned  a  considerable  time  of  the  draftsmen.  The 
demand  upon  the  division  for  this  character  of  work  seems  to  be 
increasing. 

Maps,  charts,  and  other  features  prepared  and  installed  imder  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  of  Drafting  Division,  for  display  in  the  General 
Land  Office  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
at  San  Francisco,  were  awarded  three  gold  medals. 

A  map  showing  the  meridians  and  base  lines  and  areas  governed 
thereby  was  compiled,  drawn,  and  reproduced,  copies  of  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Grovemment 
Printing  Office,  at  15  cents  per  copy. 

TRACT  RECORDS. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  have  the  tract  records  show, 
without  delay,  any  pending  application  or  entry,  of  whatever  nature* 
and  also  to  have  the  preliminary  examination  of  homestead  and 
desert-land  entries,  and  timber  and  stone  filings,  made  promptly: 

First.  In  order  that  no  one  having  occasion  to  use  the  tract  records 
may  be  misled  as  to  the  status  of  any  tract. 

Second.  In  order  to  suspend,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  entries 
or  filings  that  may  have  been  erroneously  allowed  by  the  local  ofil- 
cers,  either  on  account  of  the  land  involved  not  being  subject  to 
entry  or  the  entryman  having  exhausted  his  right,  etc.  Failure  to 
discover  and  correct  errors  of  this  character  at  the  earliest  possible 
period  may  result  in  irreparable  loss  to  the  entryman. 
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After  posting  of  such  cases  by  one  class  of  clerks  a  careful  exam- 
ination is  made  by  another  class  of  each  entry  and  filing  for  possible 
defects  in  the  preparation  of  the  papers^  such  as  errors  in  the  descrip- 
tion;  omission  of  evidence  of  citizenship,  seals,  signatures,  etc.  The 
questions  of  the  qualifications  of  the  entryman  are  carefully  consid- 
ered, and  the  tract  books  are,  at  that  time,  examined  for  errors  in 
posting,  conflicts,  withdrawals,  reserrations,  etc. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  PATENTS. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  April  14,  1914  (38  Stat.,  335),  pro- 
vides for  the  issuance  of  supplemental  patents  in  cases  where  patents 
have  reserved  to  the  United  States  the  coal  deposits  in  the  land  and 
such  lands  are  subsequently  classified  as  noncoal  in  character. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  instructions  issued  there- 
under, CSrcular  No.  327,  dated  Jime  3,  1914,  there  were  withdrawn 
from  the  files  and  taken  up  for  examination  and  action  1,874  cases, 
on  which  1,227  supplemental  patents  have  been  issued. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  2,500  of  these  cases  still  to  be 
examined. 

HOMESTEAD— TIMBER  AND  STONE— ISOLATED  TRACTS. 

A  review  of  the  work  during  the  past  year  in  the  division  of  public 
lands,  handling  homesteads,  timber  and  stone  entries,  and  the  public 
sale  of  isolated  tracts,  shows  the  approval  for  patent  of  41,291  home- 
stead entries,  794  timber  and  stone  entries,  2,830  sales  of  isolated 
tracts,  and  919  miscellaneous  cash  sales. 

During  the  same  period  action  was  taken  on  2,943  applications  for 
second  entry,  as  against  777  of  the  previous  year;  5,875  applications 
for  the  sale  of  isolated  tracts,  against  5,900  of  the  previous  year; 
3,467  applications  for  amendment  of  entry,  against  2,568  of  the  year 
previous;  1,118  applications  for  extension  of  time;  1,159  applica- 
tions for  leave  of  absence,  against  1,258  of  the  year  previous;  20,731 
original  homestead  entries,  against  14,264  of  the  year  previous; 
1,432  appeals  from  district  land  offices,  as  against  1,869  of  the  pre* 
vious  year. 

An  item  worthy  of  note  in  this  class  of  work  is  the  evident  appro* 
elation  of  settlers  in  the  semiarid  districts  of  the  preferred  right  of 
entry,  imder  the  enlarged  homestead  act,  accorded  to  applicants 
for  undesignated  lands,  by  the  amendatory  act  of  March  4,  1915 
(38  Stat.,  1162),  2,591  applications  for  action  thereimder  having 
been  filed  prior  to  Jime  30,  1915;  while  up  to  the  1st  of  Septemb^ 
6,621  applications  have  been  received  and  filed. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  HOMESTEADERS. 

From  time  to  time  there  is  prepared  in  the  General  Land  Office, 
for  free  distribution^  a  compilation  of  the  several  homestead  acts, 
under  the  title  '^Suggestions  to  Homesteaders/'  with  all  the  later 
statutes  amendatory  thereof,  together  with  appropriate  r^uiations 
and  instructions  issued  thereimder  with  the  approval  of  the 
department. 

Revised  editions  of  this  publication  are  issued  at  such  times  as 
seem  requisite  to  keep  homeseekers  on  the  public  lands  advised  as 
to  new  l^islation,  as  well  as  any  new  decisions  of  the  courts  or 
the  department  affecting  the  rights  of  settlers  on  the  public  domain. 

The  homestead  law  is  preeminently  the  best  adapted  among  all 
our  public-land  laws  to  secure  the  development  of  homes  and  social 
communities,  that  form  the  basis  of  our  national  stability,  and  the 
general  recognition  of  this  proposition  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
last  year  the  office  distributed,  in  response  to  requests  for  information, 
an  edition  of  150.000  copies  of  Suggestions  to  Homesteaders. 

This  year  a  new  edition  was  issued  the  Ist  of  June,  containing, 
as  additional  matter,  the  several  amendatory  provisions  of  the 
homestead  laws  made  by  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  as  well  as  recent 
instructions  and  information  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  intending 
claimant  imder  any  of  the  existing  homestead  laws. 

RECLAMATION  HOMESTEADS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  reclamation  act  of  Jime  17,  1902 
(32  Stat.,  388),  28  principal  irrigation  projects  are  being  constructed 
by  the  Reclamation  Service.  In  addition  to  these  principal  projects, 
a  number  of  smaller  projects  are  under  consideration  or  in  the  course 
of  investigation.  Of  the  major  projects,  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  lands  is  available  upon  23.  Upon  the  Uncompahgre  Valley 
project  in  Colorado,  the  Boise  project  in  Idaho  and  Oregon,  the  Salt 
River  project  in  Arizona,  and  several  other  projects,  water  is  fur- 
nished upon  a  rental  basis.  Farm  units,  embracing  areas  reasonably 
required  for  the  support  of  one  family,  have  been  established  in  19 
of  the  projects. 

By  tiie  provisions  of  the  reclamation  extension  act  of  August  13, 
1914  (38  Stat.,  686),  the  number  of  installments  in  which  the  con- 
struction charges  in  connection  with  irrigation  projects  must  be  paid 
was  extended  from  10  to  20,  and  the  period  of  time  within  which 
such  payments  must  be  made  was  likewise  increased  from  10  to  20 
years.  This  act  further  amended  previous  l^islation  by  permitting 
the  entry  of  land  withdrawn  for  irrigation  purposes  where  farm  imits 
have  been  established,  but  no  public  notice  issued  fixing  the  water- 
right  charges  and  annoxmciog  the  availability  of  water  for  irriga- 
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tion  of  the  land,  upon  the  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  fact  that  water  is  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  lands 
in  such  farm  units  or  some  part  thereof. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  being  constructed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Jime  17,  1902,  supra,  several  other  projects  upon  Indian 
reservations  are  being  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  acts 
applicable  to  such  projects  alone.  Among  these  projects  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  the  Flathead  project  in  Montana.  Upon  the  Flathead 
project  farm  units  have  been  established,  though  water  is  available 
at  present  for  the  irrigation  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  lands.  To 
this  project  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  9,  1912  (37  Stat., 
265),  were  extended  by  the  act  of  July  17,  1914  (38  Stat.,  510). 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  upon  the  submission  of  proof  of 
reclamation  of  the  land  and  of  the  payment  of  all  the  charges, 
including  the  water-right  charges  due  in  connection  therewith  to 
the  date  of  the  submission  of  such  proof,  the  entrymen  are  entitled 
to  the  issuance  of  a  patent,  reserving  to  the  Government  a  prior 
lien  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  water-right  charges  to  become 
due  thereafter.  The  act  above  mentioned  also  extends  to  the 
Flathead  project  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Jime  23, 1910  (36  Stat., 
592),  authorizing  the  assignment  of  homestead  entries  within  reclama- 
tion projects,  upon  the  submission  of  satisfactory  proof  of  com- 
pliance with  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  homestead  law  with 
respect  to  residence,  cultivation,  and  improvement  of  the  land. 

OPENING   OF   CEDED   CHIPPEWA   LANDS,    MINNESOTA. 

There  has  been  no  opening  to  homestead  settlement  and  entry  of 
lands  classified  as  agricultural  in  the  ceded  Chippewa  reservations, 
Minnesota,  since  the  year  1911.  These  lands  were  withdrawn  from 
opening  under  instructions  from  the  department,  to  allow  of  changes 
of  Indian  allotments.  With  respect  to  lands  in  the  Bois  Fort  Res- 
ervation, this  action  was  taken  in  1909  to  permit  Indians  who  had 
received  tmsuitable  or  worthless  allotments,  to  select  other  lands  in 
lieu  thereof.  In  1912  this  office  was  instructed  to  withhold  from 
opening  lands  in  the  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
other  Chippewa  reservations,  pending  changes  in  Indian  allotments^ 
made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  an  investigation  in  the  field  of  the 
lands  in  certain  reservations,  ordered  in  Jime,  1908,  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  showed  that  a  nimiber  of  the  tracts  allotted 
to  Indiims  were  swampy  in  character,  and  were  granted  to  the  State 
by  the  swamp-land  acts.  The  changes  of  allotments  have  nearly  all 
been  made  and  the  lands  in  the  different  reservations,  excepting 
certain  tracts  reserved  for  future  allotments,  and  excepting  lands 
in  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  have  been  released  from  withdrawal 
during  the  past  year. 
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These  agricultural  lands  are  opened  under  section  6  of  the  act  of 
January  14,  1889  (25  Stat.,  642),  and  most  of  the  lands  thus  classi- 
fied under  the  act  of  1889,  and  the  amendments  thereof,  were  opened 
to  entry  prior  to  the  year  1911.  The  act  of  Jime  27,  1902  (32  Stat., 
400),  provides  for  the  opening  to  homestead  entry  of  the  "cut-over" 
pine  lands  on  the  ceded  Chippewa  reservations.  Most  of  the  lands 
yet  to  be  opened  are  of  this  character.  There  are,  however,  a  large 
number  of  tracts  classified  as  ''pine"  lands  imder  the  act  of  1889, 
which  tracts  contain  too  little  pine  to  attract  milhnen,  and  the  pine 
on  these  lands  is  tmsold,  thoiigh  offered  for  sale  two  or  three  times.  • 
The  act  of  Jime  25,  1910,  section  27  (36  Stat.,  862),  authorizes  the 
opening  of  these  ''pine"  lands  to  homestead  entry,  the  entryman 
paying  for  the  timber  an  appraised  price  at  the  time  of  making 
entry. 

The  next  opening  wiU  take  place  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  will 
include  about  50,000  acres  of  "cut-over"  lands  and  about  4,850 
acres  of  "pine"  lands. 

RESTORATION  OF  RESERVOIR  LANDS,  MINNESOTA. 

By  act  of  August  6,  1914  (38  Stat.,  683),  Congress  provided  for 
the  restoration  to  the  pubUc  domain  for  entry  imder  the  homestead 
laws,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  overflow  the  same, 
any  and  all  lands  in  the  coimties  of  Aitkin,  St.  Louis,  Crow  Wing, 
Cass,  Itasca,  and  Beltrami,  Minn.,  outside  of  the  boxmdaries  of  the 
Minnesota  National  Forest,  heretofore  withdrawn  by  Executive  order 
in  connection  with  the  improvements  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  its  tributaries,  the  restoration  of  which  has  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
imder  said  act  there  were  restored  to  entry  on  December  1,  1914, 
5,327.90  acres  of  lands  located  in  the  coimties  mentioned,  which 
lands  found  ready  appUcants. 

MINNESOTA  DRAINAGE  ENTRIES. 

The  act  of  May  20, 1908  (35  Stat.,  169),  known  as  the  Volstead  Act, 
extends  the  drainage  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  in  said  State.  The  act  authorizes  a  sale  of  the 
lands  by  the  State  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  drainage  charges. 
A  purchaser  is  required  to  have  the  qualifications  of  a  homestead 
entryman,  but  residence  on  the  land  and  cultivation  thereof  are  not 
prerequisites  to  obtaining  title  from  the  United  States.  Consequently 
the  law  is  popular,  and  there  has  been  active  demand  for  the  lands 
offered.  Several  entries  have  been  made  by  persons  living  in  States 
adjoining  Minnesota.  Before  the  act  was  passed  the  area  of  unappro- 
priated surveyed  land  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  was  reported  at 
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about  1,760,000  acres.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1915,  the  acreage  reported 
was  943,831.  The  prospect  of  the  early  drainage  of  many  of  these 
lands  has  stimulated  their  disposition.  During  the  past  year  there 
were  approved  for  patenting  517  entries  made  under  the  Volstead  Act, 
as  against  245  approved  in  the  preceding  year,  and  there  are  still 
pending  373  entries.    . 

Much  trouble  has  been  foimd  in  administering  the  law,  because  of 
its  involved  provisions,  and  there  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  construing  its  terms.  Because  of  competition  in  bidding  at  the 
sales  some  of  the  lands  were  sold  for  a  bonus,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  excess  has  been  a  perplexing  question.  The  State  authorities 
contended  that  the  excess  should  go  into  the  State  treasury,  and  the 
purchaser  given  credit  for  the  amount  on  his  future  payments.  It  was 
finally  determined  by  the  department  that  this  excess  or  bonus 
belonged  to  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  lands  involved  are  ceded 
Chippewa  lands,  and  the  moneys  are  therefore  held  in  trust  for  the 
Chippewa  Indians. 

There  are  about  225  entries  for  lands  assessed  for  the  construction 
of  roads  in  connection  with  drainage  ditches,  the  lands  being  sold  for 
nonpayment  of  the  tax  assessed  against  the  ''towns''  for  such 
improvements.  The  proceedings  appear  to  have  been  taken  imder 
the  dr&inage  laws,  and  these  entries  are  being  approved  where  the 
road  and  ditch  tax  are  the  same  thing. 

The  law  is  so  framed  as  to  permit  of  speculation  in  the  public 
lands,  but  this  has  been  discouraged  as  much  as  possible  in  admin- 
istering the  law. 

HOMESTEAD  ENTBIES  IN  NATIONAL  FOBESTS. 

During  the  past  year  notices  were  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Jime  11,  1906  (34  Stat.,  233),  of  the  restora- 
tion of  2,838  lists  of  lands  in  national  forests,  by  which  approximately 
280,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands  were  opened  to  settlement  and 
entry  under  the  homestead  laws.  In  the  previous  year  approximately 
255,000  acres,  enumerated  in  2,580  lists,  were  opened.  Up  to  June  30, 
1914,  approximately  1,685,000  acres  have  been  restored  to  settle- 
ment and  entry  under  said  act  of  June  11,  1906.  There  are  352  lists 
of  lands  in  national  forests  pending  for  action.  During  the  past 
year  3,330  homestead  entries  were  made  of  lands  in  national  forests. 

JJSU  SELECTIONS  FOB  LANDS  IN  INDIAN  BE8EBVATI0NS. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1914  will  be  foimd  a  statement  with  respect 
to  the  suspension  of  action  under  the  act  of  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat., 
211),  which  provides  for  exchange  of  ownership  between  the  United 
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States  and  a  private  owner  of  land  embraced  within  an  Indian  reeer- 
yation. 

During  the  past  year  the  status  of  selections  under  said  act  has 
been  given  diligent  attention^  both  by  the  General  Land  Office  and 
the  department,  with  the  result  that  it  is  now  believed  the  depart- 
ment win  be  in  a  position  to  settle  the  entire  controversy  within  a 
short  period. 

FOREST  LIEU  SELECTIONS. 

The  act  of  Jime  4,  1897  (30  Stat.,  36),  which  provided  for  the 
selection  of  public  lands  in  lieu  of  lands  in  national  forests,  was 
repealed  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1905  (35  Stat.,  1264),  except  as  to 
certain  contracts  previously  entered  into,  involving  land  in  the 
San  Francisco  Moimtains  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Forests,  Ariz., 
and  the  Santa  Barbara  National  Forest,  Cal.  The  area  of  land  in  the 
San  Frandsco  Moimtains  National  Forest  involved  in  a  contract  at 
the  date  of  its  execution  was  975,000  acres,  of  which  there  is  yet 
remaining  approximately  25,000  acres  that  can  be  offered  as  bases  in 
accordance  with  the  repealing  act  of  March  3,  1905.  The  exchange- 
able lands  in  Grand  Canyon  and  Santa  Barbara  Forests  have  now 
been  practically  exhausted. 

Selections  under  the  act  of  June  4,  1897,  were  allowed  for  both  sur- 
veyed and  ims\u*veyed  land  until  October  1,  1900,  since  which  date 
such  selections  are  restricted  to  vacant,  surveyed,  nonmineral  land 
subject  to  homestead  entry,  as  provided  in  the  amendatory  act  of 
June  6,  1900  (33  Stat.,  614).  There  are  still  pending  approximately 
900  selections  awaiting  survey  of  the  land  selected. 

All  selections  suspended  because  of  the  so-called  Hyde-Benson 
frauds  are  being  rapidly  disposed  of,  either  by  cancellation  or  patent- 
ing. In  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  1908  will  be  foimd  a  very 
dear  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
fraudulent  selections,  from  which  may  be  understood  the  inmiense 
labor  required  on  the  part  of  the  field  service  and  of  the  office  to 
properly  ascertain  the  true  facts  in  each  case  and  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Government.  The  length  of  time  required  for  this  work  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  portions  of  the  same  base  tract  have 
been  used  in  several  selections,  and  as  the  same  questions  are  pre- 
sented in  each  case,  it  is  necessary  to  consoUdate  or  treat  together 
such  alUed  cases,  to  the  end  that  a  full  knowledge  of  the  entire  trans- 
action may  be  secured,  as  well  as  imiformity  of  action. 

Again,  it  not  infrequently  occurs  that  one  selection  involves  the 
consideration  of  several  bases,  and  the  determination  of  the  validity 
of  each,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  after  a  careful  investigation 
in  the  field,  followed  by  hearing  in  the  district  land  office. 
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CHIPPEWA  INDIAN  TIMBER  LOQQINQ,  MINNESOTA. 

The  twelfth  year  of  logging  on  ceded  Chippewa  lands,  Minnesotai 
closed  on  June  30,  last,  and  during  said  year  there  were  cut  and  re- 
moved 46,272,950  feet  of  timber,  valued  at  $373,442.73,  as  against 
85,799,120  feet  of  timber,  valued  at  $763,915,  in  the  previous  year. 
The  falling  oflf  was  due  to  dullness  in  the  lumber  market,  on  which 
accoimt  several  of  the  purchasers  obtained  extensions  of  time  to  com- 
plete their  contracts.  The  total  amoxmt  of  timber  cut  during  the 
12  logging  seasons  is  1,224,564,667  feet,  and  the  total  price  paid  is 
$8,678,787.79,  the  average  price  being  $7.06 J  per  1,000  feet.  Prior 
to  the  sales  of  the  timber  estimates  are  made  by  Government  examiners^ 
but  the  purchasers  pay  for  the  amount  actually  cut  and  removed, 
their  bids  being  by  the  thousand  feet.  The  amount  cut  thus  far 
exceeds  the  Government  estimates  by  316,772,750  feet,  and  the 
moneys  received  exceeds  by  $2,164,661.66  the  total  prospective 
receipts,  based  upon  the  prices  bid  per  thousand  feet  and  the  Govern- 
ment's estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  timber  upon  the  land.  There 
are  15  purchasers  whose  contracts  are  not  completed.  The  average 
nmnber  of  logs  per  thousand  feet  scaled  is  llf .  The  expense  of  con- 
ducting the  logging  operations  for  12  years,  including  scaling,  super- 
intending, recording,  office  rent,  and  the  examination  of  the  Mille 
Lac  Reservation,  has  been  $360,879.35,  which  is  4^  per  cent  of  the 
total  receipts. 

OKLAHOMA  INDIAN  LANDS. 

There  has  been  considerable  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
Lidian  lands  in  Oklahoma.  These  principally  relate  to  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  over  which  this  office  has  no  juris- 
diction. Nearly  all  of  the  lands  in  Oklahoma  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  office  have  been  entered,  the  reports  showing  that  there  are 
only  42,177  acres  of  unentered  lands  in  said  State.  Under  the  act 
of  June  30, 1913  (38  Stat.,  92),  the  unentered  lands  in  the  Eiowa, 
Comanche,  Apache,  and  Wichita  Reservations  are  subject  to  sale  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Eiowa  Agency  hospital  fund.  A  sale  of  remnant 
lands,  under  said  act,  was  held  in  December,  1913,  at  which  all  the 
vacant  lands  were  sold.  Since  said  sale  a  few  entries  have  been  can- 
celed and  the  tracts  covered  by  such  entries  are  vacant  and  subject 
to  sale  under  said  act  of  Jime  30,  ^913.  La  the  year  1906  there  were 
disposed  of  to  homestead  entrymen  imder  sealed  bids  480,000  acres 
of  lands  in  pasture  and  wood  reserves,  situated  in  the  Eaowa,  Co- 
manche, and  Apache  Reservations.  The  entrymen  were  all  required 
to  pay  one-fifth  down,  the  balance  in  yearly  installments,  and  to 
comply  with  the  homestead  laws.  Letters  to  this  office  indicate  that 
the  entrymen  in  a  number  of  cases  are  not  complying  with  the  home- 
stead law. 
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The  act  of  August  1,  1914  (38  Stat.,  582,  598),  grants  an  extension 
of  time  within  which  to  make  the  annual  payments,  and  provides 
further  with  regard  to  these  entries  "  that  no  forfeiture  of  entry  shaU 
be  declared  except  for  fraud" ;  consequently  none  of  these  entries  are 
being  canceled  except  upon  relinquishment  or  for  fraud,  even  though 
the  entryman  may  not  be  complying  with  the  law.  There  are  a  few 
of  these  tracts  which  are  vacant  and  they  are  subject  to  sale  under 
said  act  of  Jxme  30,  1913.  It  is  probable  there  will  be  another  sale 
under  said  act  next  year. 

ABANDONED  MILITARY  RESERVATIONS. 

The  act  of  February  11,  1915  (38  Stat.,  807),  provided  for  the  dis- 
position of  lands  in  the  abandoned  Fort  Aaainniboine  Military 
Reservation,  Mont.  This  reservation  comprises  about  170,000  acres 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  remaining  military  reservations.  In 
accordance  with  departmental  instructions,  the  field  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  survey  and  classification  of  the  lands  has  been  com- 
pleted this  simuner,  but  the  office  work  of  preparing  the  field  notes, 
plats,  and  reports  will  not  be  finished  for  some  time,  so  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  have  an  opening  before  next  spring.  The  State  of 
Montana  has  made  selection  of  2,000  acres  of  land,  including  build- 
ings, in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act.  The  law  provides  for 
the  opening  to  settlement  and  entry  under  the  homestead  laws  of  the 
agricultural  lands,  the  entrymen  to  pay  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  land, 
except  for  lands  entered  during  the  first  six  months,  in  which  case 
the  price  is  $2.50  per  acre.  The  manner  of  opening  is  to  be  prescribed 
by  proclamation  of  the  President.  The  timberland  is  to  be  sold 
under  special  r^ulations,  and  the  xnineral  lands  are  subject  to  entry 
imder  the  mining  laws. 

By  Executive  order  of  August  10,  1911,  lands  in  the  abandoned 
Fort  Grant  Military  Reservation,  Ariz.,  except  the  portion  included 
in  the  Crook  National  Forest,  were  turned  over  to  this  department 
for  disposal  imder  the  act  of  July  5,  1884  (23  Stat.,  103).  The  plats 
of  survey  of  the  lands  turned  over  to  this  department,  aggr^ating 
about  13,000  acres,  have  recently  been  approved.  Nearly  4,000 
acres  are  included  in  grants  to  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  the  remain- 
ing lands  are  to  be  appraised  prior  to  their  public  offering  imder  the 
act  of  1884.  The  appraisement  will  be  made  soon,  and  the  sale  will 
take  place  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Lands  in  the  abandoned  Fort  Brown  and  Fort  Ringgold  Military 
Reservations,  Tex.,  have  been  duly  surveyed  and  appraised,  but  the 
sale  of  the  property  has  been  deferred  owing  to  the  temporary  use 
of  a  portion  of  the  property  for  military  purposes. 
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TOWN-SITE  AND  KINDRED  ENTRIES. 

The  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  measured  largely  by  the  growth  of 
its  cities  and  towns.  The  establishment  of  marts  of  business,  trade, 
and  manufacture  on  the  public  domain  keeps  pace  with  the  settle- 
ments for  agriculture  and  other  pursuits,  and  in  some  cases  precedes 
such  settlements. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  for  town-site  and  kindred 
purposes  as  follows: 

Section  2286,  United  States  Reviaed  Statutes,  for  county  seats. 

Section  2380  authorizes  the  President  to  reserve  town-sites  to  be  disposed  of  under 
section  2381. 

Sections  2382  to  2386  provide  one  method  and  section  2387  and  2394  provide 
anolJier  for  town-site  entries. 

Additional  town-site  entries  may  be  made  under  act  of  March  3, 1877  (19  Stat.,  392). 

Section  11,  act  of  March  3, 1891  (26  Stat.,  1101),  authorizes  entry  of  land  in  Alaska 
by  a  trustee  for  the  town-site  occupants  thereof,  and  section  16  of  that  act  aUows  the 
creation  of  town  sites  on  mineral  lands. 

The  acts  of  April  16  and  June  27,  1906  (34  Stat.,  116  and  519),  as  amended  by  act 
of  June  11, 1910  (36  Stat.,  465),  provide  for  town  sites  in  reclamation  projects. 

The  act  of  March  12, 1914  (38  Stat.,  305),  makes  provision  for  town  sites  along  the 
Government  railroad  in  Alaska  Territory. 

Mission  sites  in  said  Territory  are  entered  under  section  27  of  the  act  of  June  6, 
1900  (31  Stat.,  330). 

Town  sites  on  Indian  reservations  are  entered  in  each  case  under 
special  acts  applicable  to  the  opening  of  each  reservation^  and  water- 
supply  sites  are  also  under  special  acts  in  each  case;  parks  and  ceme- 
teries for  incorporated  cities  and  towns  may  be  entered  under  act  of 
September  30,  1890  (26  Stat.,  502),  and  cemeteries  for  religious, 
fraternal,  and  private  corporations  or  associations  can  be  entered 
under  act  of  March  1,  1907  (34  Stat.,  1052);  tide  to  trade  and  manu- 
facturing sites  in  Alaska  is  acquired  imder  section  10  of  the  act  of 
May  14,  1898  (30  Stat.,  409). 

Lots  in  the  town  sites  of  Poplar,  Wolf  Point,  Brockton,  Sprole, 
Blair,  Milk  River,  Frazier,  Oswego,  and  Macon,  Mont.,  were  offered 
for  sale  at  pubUc  auction  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1914. 
More  than  1,000  lots  were  sold  and  the  amounts  received  therefrom 
were  in  excess  of  $80,000. 

Lots  in  the  town  site  of  Big  Arm,  on  Flathead  Lake,  Mont.,  were 
sold  during  August,  1914,  and  all  lots  and  farm  tracts  at  Siletz,  Qreg., 
were  sold  during  November,  1914. 

Lots  in  the  town  sites  of  Parshall  and  Van  Hook,  N.  Dak.,  were  also 
offered  for  sale  in  November,  1914.  Records  were  established  in 
these  towns  in  the  amounts  received  for  lots  in  excess  of  their  appraised 
values.  One  lot  at  Parshall  appraised  at  $25  sold  for  $1,000,  and  a 
lot  at  Van  Hook  appraised  at  $60  sold  for  $2,500. 
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Additional  sales  were  made  of  the  town  lots  at  Camas,  Mont.,  in 
July,  and  at  Worley,  Idaho,  in  November,  1914. 

Li  May,  1915,  the  forfeited  and  imentered  lots  in  the  town  sites  of 
limber  Lake  and  Dupree,  S.  Dak.,  were  offered  for  sale  and  the 
inequalities  of  former  sales  adjusted. 

Tlie  town  site  of  Solano,  N.  Mex.,  has  been  surveyed  and  will  be 
offered  for  sale  during  the  fall  of  1915,  under  section  2381,  United 
States  Revised  Statutes. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Government  railroad  in  Alaska  23  tracts  of 
land  have  been  reserved  for  town  sites.  One  of  them.  Anchorage, 
has  been  surveyed  and  the  superintendent  of  sale  reports  that  655  lots 
therein  were  offered  in  July,  1915,  at  pubhc  sale  and  were  purchased 
for  the  simi  of  $148,980.  The  land  was  a  barren  Alaskan  plain  and 
in  scarcely  a  month  it  contained  2,500  population,  and  by  reason  of 
the  continued  increase  another  sale  was  held  the  middle  of  August, 
at  which  183  lots  were  sold  for  $23,000. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  approved  8  town-site  applica- 
tions made  by  trustees,  and  2  have  been  rejected;  3  appUcations  tat 
town-park  sites  have  been  approved,  and  1  rejected;  2  town  cemetery 
sites  have  been  approved;  1  orphanage  site  appUcation  has  been 
approved;  3  appUcations  for  Alaska  trade  and  manufacturing  sites 
were  received  and  2  approved;  and  town-lot  appUcations  covering  574 
lots  in  55  town  sites,  not  including  the  17  town  sites  in  Indian  reserva- 
tions, mentioned  above,  were  received,  of  which  nimiber  330  were 
approved  and  173  rejected,  the  remainder  pending. 

FLATHEAD  INDIAN  LANDS. 

The  Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  situated  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
was  originally  opened  to  homestead  entry  in  the  year  1910,  under  the 
act  of  April  23,  1904  (33  Stat.,  302).  These  lands  were  considered 
superior  in  quaUty,  and  there  has  been  great  demand  for  all  tracts 
suitable  for  farming  purposes.  By  reason  of  changes  of  Indian  allot- 
ments,  and  other  reasons,  there  were  a  nimiber  of  unappraised  tracts 
which  were  not  opened  in  the  year  1910.  These  were  appraised  in  the 
year  1913,  at  prices  which  were  regarded  as  representing  values  in 
1913,  after  the  surrounding  lands  had  been  settled  up  for  three  years. 
The  settlers,  several  of  whom  went  on  the  land  in  1910  and  1911,  have 
objected  to  paying  these  prices,  and  have  insisted  that  the  lands 
should  be  appraised  in  accordance  with  the  prices  in  the  original 
appraisement,  made  in  1909. 

In  the  last  Congress  legislation  was  attempted  for  their  reUef,  but 
failed  of  passage,  and  action  on  the  appUcations  of  these  settlers  is 
deferred  pursuant  to  departmental  direction,  to  afford  them  an 
opportxmity  to  secure  legislation  in  the  ensuing  Congress. 
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A  number  of  settlers  located  on  Flathead  lands;  classified  as  timber 
lands,  and  there  have  been  nimierous  homestead  appUcations  for  these 
timber  lands.  These  apphcations  have  all  been  rejected  for  the 
reason  that  these  lands  are  not  subject  to  homestead  entry  until  after 
aU  the  timber  has  been  cut  and  removed.  The  act  of  March  3,  1909 
(35  Stat.,  781,  796),  provides  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  these  lands, 
and  that  after  the  sale  and  removal  of  the  timber  such  of  the  lands  as 
are  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  shall  be  sold  and  disposed  of 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Intericff. 
On  August  4, 1915,  regulations  covering  the  subject  were  approved  by 
the  department.  It  was  provided  therein  that  after  the  timber  has 
been  sold  and  removed  the  lands  are  to  be  reexamined  and  the  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  lands  will  be  appraised  and  opened  to  entry 
under  the  homestead  laws,  the  appraised  price  to  be  paid  as  provided 
in  said  act  of  April  23,  1904.  No  rights  are  gained  by  settlement  or 
application  \mtil  these  lands  are  opened  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations. This  office  has  not  been  advised  by  the  Indian  Office,  which 
office  has  charge  of  the  sale  of  this  timber,  that  the  timber  has  been 
sold  and  removed  from  any  specific  tracts. 

Section  13  of  said  act  of  April  23,  1904,  provides  for  the  sale  of 
lands  classified  as  agricultural  lands  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
and  grazing  lands  undisposed  of  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from 
the  taking  effect  of  the  act,  and  pursuant  thereto  notices  issued  of  the 
offering  on  August  16,  1915,  of  15,963  acres  in  the  Kalispell  district, 
and  on  August  23, 1915,  of  62,153  acres  in  the  Ikfissoula  district. 

Certain  of  the  lands  in  the  Flathead  Reservation  were  classified  as 
barren,  burned  over,  or  as  containing  small  timber  by  the  original 
Flathead  appraisement  commission.  The  act  of  April  23,  1904, 
made  no  provision  for  the  disposal  of  these  lands,  but  their  disposal 
at  not  less  than  the  appraised  price  was  authorized  by  section  29  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  Jxme  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  863).  Under 
authority  of  said  act  regulations  were  issued  on  July  3,  1915,  for  the 
offering  for  sale  of  the  lands  thus  classified;  the  lands  in  the  Kalispell 
district,  aggregating  5,710  acres,  to  be  offered  on  August  18,  1915, 
and  the  lands  in  the  Missoula  district,  aggregating  40,925  acres,  to  be 
offered  on  August  25,  1915. 

RESTORATION  OF  CROW  INDIAN  LANDS- 

Approximately  185,000  acres  within  the  former  Crow  Indian  Reser- 
vation, Mont.,  withheld  from  settlement  since  1910,  were  restored  to 
homestead  entry  in  320-acre  tracts  in  October,  1914. 

OPENING  OF  STANDING  ROCK  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

The  diminished  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation,  in  North  and 
South  Dakota,  embracing  approximately  1,200,000  acres,  was  restored 
to  homestead  entry  in  May,  1915.    Prior  to  the  opening  the  area  avail- 
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able  for  homesteads  was  diminished  by  allotmeuts  to  Tndiajis  and 
Belections  of  school  lands  by  the  States,  to  the  extent  that  lees  than 
100;000  acres  were  available. 

SALE  OF  LEMHI  AGENCY,  IDAHO. 

Instructions  have  been  issued  for  the  public  sale  at  Lemhi,  Idaho, 
on  September  13,  1916,  imder  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  19, 
1912  (37  Stat.,  195),  of  the  Lemhi  Agency  and  school  plant  and  farm. 
This  property  consists  of  434  acres  of  land,  which  have  been  appraised 
at  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  S35  per  acre,  the  total  appraisement 
being  $10,400,  and  23  buildings  appraised  at  $4,260. 

INDIAN  ALLOTMENTS. 

The  wisdom  of  a  regulation  adopted  in  September,  1913,  and 
referred  to  in  my  report  of  last  year,  to  the  effect  that  no  application 
for  allotment  on  the  public  domain  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.,  388),  as  amended,  be  accepted 
unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  showing  that  the  applicant  is  an  Indian  entitled  to  an  allot- 
ment of  public  lands,  is  made  further  apparent  from  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year  nearly  600  applications  made  by  persons  not 
entitled  to  take  public  lands  by  allotment  were  finally  rejected  and 
some  95,000  acres  of  land  thus  rendered  subject  to  disposal  under  the 
settlement  and  other  applicable  land  laws. 

During  the  past  year  2,324  trust  patents,  embracing  284,713.33 
acres  of  land,  were  issued  to  Indians.  During  the  same  period  1 ,699 
patents,  conveying  title  in  fee,  were  issued  to  Indians  found  competent 
to  assume  charge  of  their  own  affairs  and  to  purchasers  of  allotted 
lands.  The  issuance  of  these  fee  patents  operated  to  reUeve 
202,050.06  acres  of  land  from  restriction  against  alienation  and  ren- 
dered that  amoimt  of  land  subject  to  taxation. 

FLATHEAD  VILLA  SITES,  MONTANA. 

The  act  of  April  12,  1910  (36  Stat.,  296),  provided  for  the  survey 
and  sale  as  villa  sites  of  lands  aroimd  Flathead  Lake,  in  the  former 
Flathead  Indian  Reservation.  These  lands  are  situated  along  the 
south  half  of  the  lake.  The  lands  adjoLoing  the  north  half  of  the  lake 
were  disposed  of  many  years  ago,  and  numerous  homes  and  froit 
orchards  have  been  established  thereon.  Flathead  Lake  has  an  area 
of  approximately  360  square  miles,  and  several  steamboats  ply  be- 
tween the  various  towns  upon  its  borders. 

Under  r^ulations  approved  March  20,  1915,  tracts  set  aside  as 
villa  sites  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  12,  1910,  supra, 
within  the  former  Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  were  offered 
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for  sale  at  public  auction,  b^inning  at  Pokon,  Mont.,  on  July  26, 
1915.  The  sale  was  adjourned  to  Dayton,  Mont.,  on  August  6  and 
concluded  at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  on  August  7,  1915. 

There  were  889  parcels  of  land,  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  5 
acres  in  area,  fronting  on  Flathead  Lake,  and  under  the  regulations 
could  be  sold  for  the  TniniTnum  of  $10  per  acre.  All  the  lands,  how- 
ever, brought  far  in  excess  of  that  amount,  except  about  65  acres, 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  the  mini- 
mum price. 

Purchases  were  made  by  residents  of  many  of  the  States  and  by 
civic  and  in  behalf  of  patriotic  organizations.  Not  one  of  the  tracts 
remains  imsold. 

The  land,  having  a  minimum  valuation  of  less  than  $35,000,  sold 
for  approximately  $125,000,  some  tracts  bringing  about  $300  per  acre. 

As  population  increases  the  demand  for  villa  sites,  summer  homes, 
hotels,  sanitariums,  and  health,  recreation,  or  pleasure  resorts  will 
become  more  and  more  indent,  and  a  general  law  should  be  enacted 
authorizing  the  entry  of  public  lands  for  such  purposes,  by  an  amend- 
ment of  sections  2380  and  2381,  United  States  Revised  Statutes, 
as  recommended  in  report  on  Senate  bill  1214,  Sixty-third  Congress. 
There  are  numerous  islands  reserved  by  the  Government  for  light- 
house and  other  purposes  in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  the  rivers  and 
lands  along  the  shore  lines  of  the  country,  which  from  time  to  time 
are  being  released  from  reservation  or  are  beiog  brought  into  market, 
many  of  which  would  make  ideal  places  for  said  purpoeies. 

RAILROAD  GRANTS— RIQHTS  OF  WAY. 

A  review  of  the  year's  business  in  the  adjustment  of  railroad  grants, 
the  adjudication  of  "Carey  Act''  propositions,  and  right-of-way  appli- 
cations is,  upon  the  whole,  very  satisfactory. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  finally  adjudicated  and  closed 
5,065  cases  of  all  kinds,  as  against  4,245  cases  of  a  similar  character 
during  the  previous  year. 

In  the  present  year  the  total  area  disposed  of  was  4,403.606.05 
acres,  as  against  1,189,897.27  acres  in  1914. 

The  total  area  certified  and  patented  under  railroad  and  wagon 
road  grants  was  1,624,142.27  acres. 

Early  in  the  year  a  new  system  was  inaugurated,  whereby  all  cases 
taken  up  for  examination  and  adjudication  were  required  to  be 
finally  disposed  of  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  work  entailed, 
and  all  railroad  lists  were  required  to  be  closed  out  as  a  whole;  that 
is  to  say,  when  a  railroad  list  is  taken  up  for  action  the  entire  list  is 
then  disposed  of,  without  passing  the  more  difficult  questions  for 
future  adjudication. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  system  has  militated  against  a 
larger  showing  than  has  been  made,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
questioning  the  fact  that  the  office  has  profited,  in  that  many  old 
cases  which  have  been  passed  over  in  the  past  because  they  were 
difficult  have  been  finally  taken  up  and  disposed  of. 

One  instance  of  this  old  work  taken  up  and  disposed  of  stands  out 
prominently. 

On  November  13,  1895  (21  L.  D.,  412),  the  department  held  that 
the  grant  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  (now  Railway)  CSo.  did  not 
extend  east  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  said  consequently  the  company  had 
no  grant  of  lands  coterminous  with  its  line  of  road  between  Superior 
and  Ashland,  Wis.  At  that  time  the  company  had  pending  before 
this  office  a  large  number  of  indemnity  selections  of  lands  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  in  which  losses  in  Wisconsin  had  been 
designated  as  bases.  The  department  required  the  company  to 
substitute  new  specifications  of  losses  for  the  Wisconsin  bases.  Under 
protest  and  with  a  reservation  of  all  its  rights  under  its  original  selec- 
tions, the  company  filed  new  specifications  of  losses,  among  which 
were  a  large  quantity  of  lands  in  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  Mont. 
Thereafter  the  lands  selected  went  to  patent.  On  April  16,  1900  (177 
U.  S.,  421;  ibid  435),  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
that  the  company's  grant  extended  east  to  Ashland,  Wla.,  as  con- 
tended by  it.  On  January  27,  1902,  the  company  requested  that  the 
Wisconsin  bases  referred  to  above  be  reinstated  and  the  Montana 
bases  be  released.  The  reason  for  the  request  was  that  the  Montana 
losses  could  be  used  as  bases  for  indemnity  selections  in  the  second 
indemnity  belt  in  that  State  where  the  grant  was  largely  deficient, 
whereas  the  T^consin  losses  could  not  be  used  for  that  purpose.  In 
his  decision  of  April  12,  1902,  the  Secretary  directed  this  office  to 
grant  the  request  in  all  cases  where  the  Wisconsin  bases  have  not  been 
used  as  bases  for  other  approved  selections.  Upon  promulgating  the 
Secretary's  decision,  the  attorneys  for  the  company  suggested  the 
postponement  of  the  substitution  of  the  bases,  inasmuch  as  sudi 
change  would  interfere  with  the  patenting  of  l&ads  tmder  the  com- 
pany's grant,  which  it  was  very  anxious  to  have  issued  at  as  early 
dates  as  possible.  In  view  of  these  suggestions  and  the  fact  that  the 
substitution  would  necessitate  a  considerable  amount  of  labor,  and 
the  force  available  at  that  time  was  not  sufficient  to  make  such  rear- 
rangement and  handle  the  more  important  work  pending,  the  sub- 
stitution was  postponed  and  remained  undisposed  of.  During  the 
fiscal  year  just  ending  this  matter  was  taken  up,  and  I  have  the  honor 
to  report  that  approximately  471,322.22  acres  of  the  said  T^sconsin 
bases  have  been  reinstated  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary's  instruc- 
tions, and  a  corresponding  amount  of  the  Montana  bases  released. 
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Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  serial  system  in  1908  cases  involving 
contents  between  the  railroad  companies  and  other  claimants,  suits 
to  set  aside  patents  and  other  matters  in  controversy  were  entered 
upon  a  docket  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  filed  undei  the  docket  nimi- 
ber.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  unclosed  files  of  these  docket 
cases  were  gone  over,  and  where  it  was  possible  action  was  taken  and 
the  cases  closed.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  the  cases  were  closed, 
and  the  nimiber  remaining  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

RAILROAD  RIGHTS  OF  WAY. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  work  transacted  hereimder  in  the 
past  year  has  been  to  dear  the  records  of  old,  approved  railroad  rights 
of  way  where  the  roads  have  not  been  constructed  and  requiring  proof 
of  construction  in  other  cases. 

During  the  year  714  railroad  right  of  way  grants,  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1875  (18  Stat.,  482),  have  been  investigated;  of  these,  302 
were  declared  to  have  been  forfeited  under  the  several  forfeiture  acts; 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  cases  (412)  the  grantees  were  called  upon 
to  show  cause  why  the  grants  should  not  be  declared  forfeited  for 
failure  to  file  evidence  of  construction.  In  response  to  this  call, 
proof  of  construction  has  been  filed  in  86,  leaving  the  remainder  still 
pending. 

In  this  line  of  work  the  following  States  have  been  f uUy  covered : 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 

RIGHTS    OF   WAY    FOR    IRRIGATION    AND    OTHER 

PURPOSES. 

A  decided  increase  in  the  activities  under  applications  for  rights 
of  way  other  than  railroad  piuposes  is  apparent  during  the  past  year, 
there  having  been  received  in  all  1,112  applications,  as  against  666 
for  the  year  previous. 

As  against  898  last  year,  1,389  cases  were  disposed  of  this  year. 

POWER  SITE  RESERVES,  ETC. 

Pmmiant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat., 
847),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.,  497),  and 
section  13  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  855),  56  withdrawals 
were  made,  as  against  104  last  year,  a  decrease  of  48,  withdrawing 
292,134  acres,  as  against  247,139  acres  last  year,  an  increase  of  64,495 
acres;  55,646  acres  theretofore  withdrawn  were  restored,  as  against 
90,305  acres  diuing  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  about  40  per  cent. 
The  restorations  were  made  by  37  orders,  as  against  53  orders  the 
previous  year,  a  decrease  of  16. 
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It  may  be  stated  that  on  June  30,  1916,  Hiere  were  outstanding 
2,228|105  acres  withdrawn  for  power  sites  and  182,653  acres. withr 
drawn  for  public  water  reserves. 

STATE  DESERT  LAND  SEQREQATION. 

Final  action  on  State  segregation  lists,  under  the  act  of  August  18, 
1894  (Carey  Act),  shows  a  marked  increase. 

During  the  present  year  applications  for  withdrawal  imder  the  act 
of  March  15,  1910,  covering  1,048,654.81  acres,  were  finally  disposed 
of,  as  against  315,209  acres  during  the  year  1914. 

Segregation  lists  to  the  amount  of  108,464  acres  were  disposed  of 
during  the  same  time,  as  against  15,069  acres  the  year  previous. 

The  receipts  under  the  ''Carey  Act,"  by  way  of  segregation  lists, 
this  year  were  98,664.85  acres,  and  the  amount  finally  disposed  of 
108,664.97  acres. 

Patents  were  issued  under  ''Carey  Act"  projects  during  the  past 
year  for  146,079  acres,  as  against  4,244.05  acres  the  year  previous. 

The  work  and  reports  of  the  "Carey  Act"  inspectors  of  this  office 
are  more  and  more  being  recognized  as  criterions  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  water,  water  duty,  and  matters  relative  to  the  physical  features  of 
various  projects.  Suggestions  have  been  made  during  the  past  year 
by  members  of  Congress  that  certain  of  such  reports  be  released  by 
tke  Land  Office,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  them  into  executive 
documents  for  general  distribution. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  its 
pioneer  effort  to  rehabiUtate  "Carey  Act"  projects,  otherwise  hkely 
to  fail,  has  met  with  a  measure  of  success  which  should  be  an  object 
lesson  worthy  of  emulation  by  the  balance  of  the  arid  West.  The 
$450,000  which  was  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  completion  of 
the  Tumalo  project  (Oregon  Carey  Act  list  13)  seems  to  have  been 
well  expended,  and  from  present  indication  appears  to  have  placed 
the  project  upon  the  high  road  to  ultimate  success. 

DESERT-LAND  ENTRIES. 

.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  desert-land  law  contemplates  the  reclama- 
tion of  arid  and  semiarid  land  by  the  application  of  water,  and  that 
land  for  which  there  is  no  available  water  supply  should  not  be  held 
subject  to  desert-land  entry. 

llie  r^ulations  in  force  for  many  years  permitted  the  allowance  of 
desert-land  entries  for  lands  for  which  there  was  no  available  water 
supply.  Relative  to  proposed  reclamation,  applicants  merely  allied 
that  they  intended  to  reclaim  the  tract  sought  by  conducting  water 
thereon,  indicated  the  proposed  or  expected  source  of  their  water 
supply,  and  furnished  a  map  or  plan  intended  to  show  the  mode  or 
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contemplated  irrigation.  The  result  was  (a)  the  s^regation  of  large 
areas  of  desert  land  incapable  of  reclamation  by  irrigation,  under  a 
statute  and  fonn  of  entry,  where  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  was 
the  primary  consideration  to  acquiring  patent;  and  (jb)  to  induce 
many  people  of  limited  means  to  expend  tiieir  time  and  money  in  the 
improvement 'of  claims  for  which  there  could  be  no  ultimate  hope 
of  procuring  title  under  the  desert-land  acts.  To  remedy  this  evil 
radical  changes  in  the  desert-land  regulations  were  made  March  23, 
1914,  and  on  February  26,  1915,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  it  was 
determined  to  hare  all  applications  for  desert-land  entry  reported 
upon  by  field  agents  of  the  office  before  finally  deciding  whether  or 
not  en^es  should  be  allowed.  In  addition  and  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  relief  to  those  who  had  made  desert-land  entries  for  lands 
for  which  there  is  no  adequate  water  supply,  because  of  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  law,  or  misinformation  as 
to  available  water,  the  Land  Department  recommended  and  Congress 
passed  the  act  of  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.,  1138-1161).  As  indicating 
to  some  extent  the  need  of  the  legislation  and  changes  in  procedure 
above  mentioned,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  past  two  years 
upward  of  5,000  applications  for  extension  of  time  within  which  to 
submit  final  proof  have  been  considered,  claimants  being  imable  to 
secure  water  for  the  irrigation  of  their  lands  within  the  period  pre- 
scribed by  law.  This  legislation  was  recommended  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  an  opportunity  for  equitable  disposition  of  pending 
entries  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  water  supply,  and  it  is  intended 
by  the  amended  r^ulations  to  obviate  a  recurrence  of  such  a  situation. 

The  maximum  area  for  which  entry  may  be  made  under  the  recla- 
mation act  of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.,  388),  and  supplemental  legisla- 
tion, is  160  acres.  A  like  restriction  of  area  is  placed  on  d^ert-land 
entries  for  coal,  phosphate,  and  certain  other  mineral  lands  (36  Stat., 
683;  38  Stat.,  509),  with  further  restriction  as  to  title  (surface  only). 
Irrigable  lands  should  be  disposed  of  in  comparatively  small  tracts, 
certainly  not  more  than  160  acres  to  one  person.  It  is  recommended 
that  le^slation  be  enacted  limiting  desert-land  entries  to  160  acres. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  2,711  desert-land  entries  were  patented, 
embracing  448,752.08  acres  of  land,  as  compared  with  2,127  entries, 
embracing  346,794.74  acres,  during  the  previous  year.  Examination 
was  made  of  9,534  proofs  of  annual  expenditures,  and  2,990  applica- 
tions for  extension  of  time  within  which  to  submit  proofs,  and  361 
assignments,  were  considered  during  the  past  year. 

IRRIGATION  PROJECTS. 

On  September  30,  1910,  the  department  directed  that  irrigation 
projects  alleged  as  sources  of  water  supply  in  desert-land  entries  be 
investigated  in  the  field,  and  that  the  reports  be  favorably  acted 
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upon  before  proofs  are  accepted.  Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of 
this  practice  approximately  600  reports  have  been  submitted  to  this 
office  by  field  agents  on  projects  involving  the  reclamation  of  over 
10;000,000  acres.  Reports  of  this  kind  are  based  on  actual  investi- 
gations on  the  ground,  consideration  being  given  to  aU  engineering 
features  of  the  project  involved.  In  the  examination  the  officer 
makes  a  detailed  study  of  the  stream  system,  the  adequacy  and  per- 
manency of  the  water  supply,  matters  relating  to  construction  and 
maintenance  costs,  the  financial  ability  of  the  organizers  to  construct 
and  maintain,  the  feasibility  of  the  main  system,  the  methods  for 
water  distribution,  the  title  of  the  water  supply  relied  upon,  the 
character  of  the  lands  to  be  irrigated,  and  the  duty  of  the  i^ter  pro- 
posed to  be  utilized. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  253  reports  have  been  disposed  of  by 
this  office,  favorable  action  having  been  taken  on  167  projects, 
adverse  action  on  58,  and  28  cases  closed  without  definite  action. 
In  the  consideration  of  these  reports  a  careful  analysis  is  made  of 
the  facts  reported  by  the  examiner,  and  in  reaching  a  conclusion  a 
decision  is  rendered  which  for  the  purposes  of  administration  may  be 
termed  an  adjudication  or  finding  of  the  rights  under  the  State 
laws  of  the  project  and  those  claiming  thereunder  to  the  waters 
in  question.  In  rendering  a  decision,  due  regard  is  had  to  local 
conditions  affecting  the  particular  project,  such  as  kind  of  crops 
produced,  length  of  irrigation  season,  etc.,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  avoid  working  any  undue  hardship  on  bona  fide  projects  or 
settlers. 

This  work,  which  is  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  Government  but  also  in  the  interests  of  public-land  claimants, 
discourages  the  construction  of  projects  without  full  information  on 
the  vital  matters  concerned,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  promotion 
of  fraudulent  enterprises. 

STATE  SELECTIONS. 

Mention  was  made  in  my  report  of  last  year  of  the  fact  that  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1891  (26  Stat.,  796),  was 
construed  by  the  Land  Department  for  a  niunber  of  years  as  a 
general  adjustment  act,  alike  applicable  to  all  States  and  Territories 
having  imadjusted  school  grants,  and  also  authorizing  exchanges 
of  lands  in  school  sections  within  reservation  boimdaries  for  lands 
outside,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  lands  as  indenmity  for  actual 
losses  to  the  various  school  grants,  and  that,  a  contrary  view  having 
been  expressed  by  some  of  the  courts  with  respect  to  such  exchange 
of  ownership,  the  approval  of  selections  based  on  the  exchange 
provisions  of  said  act  had  been  withheld,  with  a  view  to  further 
legislation  or  a  decision  in  the  court  of  last  resort. 
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Under  date  December  3, 1914,  the  department  directed  the  prepara- 
tion and  submission  of  a  detailed  report  covering  the  various  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  adjustment  of  pend- 
ing school  grants.  Such  report  was  made  July  27, 1915.  It  contains 
a  discussion  of  the  school  grants  of  13  of  the  public-land  States; 
State  constitutional  provisions;  Federal  and  State  legislation; 
decisions  of  Federal  and  State  courts  and  of  the  department,  as  well 
as  tabulated  statements  showing  present  status  of  adjustment. 
This  report,  it  is  understood,  will  be  printed  by  the  department, 
and  will,  it  is  behoved,  fiunish  the  requisite  information  upon  which 
proposed  remedial  legislation  may  be  presented  to  Congress. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  16,277.38  acres  of  indemnity  school 
land  selections,  and  840,606.36  acres  of  selections  under  grants  in 
quantity  for  specific  purposes  received  departmental  approval  and 
the  lands  so  selected  were  certified  to  the  States  making  the  selections. 

SWAMP  AND  OVERFLOWED  LANDS. 

The  grant  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  made  by  the  acts  of 
Congress  approved  March  2,  1849  (9  Stat.,  352),  September  28,  1860 
(9  Stat.,  519),  and  March  12,  1860  (12  Stat.,  3),  now  sections  2479, 
2480,  2481,  and  2490,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  is  still  in 
process  of  adjustment.  Some  old  claims  have  not  been  finally 
adjudicated  and  new  claims  are  being  constantly  presented. 

Up  to  June  30,  1915,  the  acreage  patented  as  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lands  to  the  several  States  which  were  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  grant  reached  the  following  totals: 

Area  paUnUd  as  ixoamp  land, 

AOTM. 

Alabama 418,520.14 

Arkansas 7,686,512.07 

Califcroia 2,095,105.18 

Florida 20,201,045.30 

IDinoia 1,457,359.20 

Indiana 1,254,270.73 

Iowa 873,816.42 

Louisiana 9,357,928.14 

Michigan 5,655,689.56 

Minnesota 4,662,727.10 

MiflsisBippi 3,284,280.08 

Missouri 8, 346, 024,51 

Ohio 26,251.95 

Oregon 262,590.34 

^Hsconsin 3,251,462.34 

Total 63,832,583.06 
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In  addition  to  this  large  area  of  public  land,  cash  and  land  indem- 
nity have  been  given  to  the  same  States  under  the  provisions  of  Hie 
acts  of  March  2,  1855  (10  Stat.,  634),  and  March  3,  1857  (11  Stat., 
261),  as  follows: 

Cash  and  indemnity  grants  to  States. 


Alabama... 
Arkansas... 
Florida..... 

Illinois 

Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Louisiana.. 
Mkdilgan... 
Mississippi. 
Missoml.... 

Ohio 

Wisconsin.. 

Total 


ia7,09L50 

874, 45a  00 
67,22L60 

473,876.90 
30,06a  14 

687,477.59 
63,118.65 
16,m06 
46,449.63 

196,874.82 
30,027.76 

186,278.97 


30^  03a  06 


04,702.86 

2,soao7 

4,88a» 
821,976.08 
32,366.08 
34,088.60 
66,781.76 
81,ma60 


106,017.00 


3,006,468.79 


7tt, 


It  thus  appears  that  upward  of  64,500,000  acres  of  land  and 
$2,000,000  have  been  given  to  the  States  named  to  enable  them,  as 
stated  in  said  act  of  September  28,  1850, ''  to  construct  the  necessary 
levees  and  drains  to  reclaim  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  themn," 
it  being  provided  further  that  the  proceeds  of  the  land  granted, 
whether  from  sale  or  direct  appropriation  in  kind,  should  be  ^[>plied 
exclusively,  as  far  as  necessary,  to  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  them* 
Has  this  been  done  and  the  grant  thus  admimstered  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  ? 

An  inquiry  in  this  direction  can  arrive  at  one  conclusion  only — the 
grant  has  not  been  so  employed  by  the  States  as  to  secure  the  drain- 
age of  the  great  body  of  lands  granted,  and  in  many  cases  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  sales  of  the  lands  were  used  for  other  purposes. 
Not  only  has  the  intention  of  the  grant  been  thus  defeated,  but  it 
has  in  many  cases  been  used  to  secure  thousands  of  acres  of  high, 
dry  lands  of  great  agricultural  or  forest  value.  Doubtless  none  of 
the  large  land  grants  made  by  Congress  has  more  completely  failed 
of  its  purpose  than  the  swamp  grants. 

Sixty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  this  grant  was  first  made.  It 
is,  of  course,  increasingly  difficult  to  determine  the  character  of 
lands  at  the  date  of  the  grant  which  are  now  claimed  as  swamp.  I 
beUeve  that  Congress  should  enact  legislation  declaring  that,  after  a 
date  fixed,  preferably  six  months  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  no  new 
claims  to  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  be  received  or  recognized  by 
the  Land  Department,  and  I  so  recommend. 

Patents  for  19,219.63  acres  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  and 
252.32  acres  of  swamp  indemnity  lands  were  issued  during  the  past 
year,  and  claims  aggregating  16,639.70  acres  were  rejected. 
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NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

Since  the  issuance  of  the  last  annual  report  12  national  forests 
have  been  reduced  under  the  act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.,  36) ,  and 
2  by  the  act  of  January  26,  1915  (38  Stat.,  798-800),  creating  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  in  Colorado.  The  Pike  National 
Forest,  Colo.,  has  been  enlarged  by  the  acts  of  August  24,  1914  (38 
Stat.,  705-706),  and  March  4,  1916  (38  Stat.,  1194).  Certain  inter- 
forest  transfers  have  been  made  involving  three  national  forests,  and 
the  Zuni  National  Forest,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  has  been  consolidated 
with  the  Manzano  National  Forest.  There  are  now  162  national 
forests,  embracing  184,240,596  acres,  of  which  area  approximately  89 
per  cent  is  public  land.  The  decrease  in  area  of  national  forests 
since  the  begLoning  of  the  fiscal  year  is  1,080,606  acres. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  pubUc  lands  subject  to  disjposition  in 
1,277,536  acres  excluded  from  national  forests  in  this  and  previous 
years  have  been  restored  to  settlement  and  entry  under  the  i»:ovi- 
sions  of  the  act  of  September  30,  1913  (38  Stat.,  113).  Twenty-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  New  Mexico  have  been 
withdrawn  pending  determination  as  to  the  advisability  of  their 
inclusion  in  the  Alamo  National  Forest.  Areas  temporarily  with- 
drawn for  forestry  purposes  but  not  needed  therefor  are  released 
from  withdrawal  upon  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Since  the  issuance  of  the  last  annual  report  11,930  acres  have 
been  released  from  such  withdrawal  and  the  pubhc  lands  therein 
subject  to  disposition  opened  to  settlement  and  entry. 

During  the  fiscal  year  9  administrative  stations,  embracing  1,742 
acres,  and  1  right  of  way  have  been  withdrawn  by  Executive  orders 
under  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  847),  for  use  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  administration  of  the  national  forests,  and  365  with- 
drawals for  such  purpose  have  been  revoked,  covering  62,251  acres. 
There  are  now  25  rights  of  way  for  wagon  roads  and  2,777  adminis- 
trative sites  withdrawn,  embracing  352,689  acres — 164  sites  and 
20,482  acres  being  near,  and  2,613  sites,  covering  332,207  acres,  in 
the  national  forests. 

NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

No  new  national  monuments  were  created  during  the  fiscal  year 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  June  8, 1906  (34  Stat.,  225). 

There  are  in  all  31  national  monimient  reservations  located  in  the 
States  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska — ^Arizona,  7;  California,  6;  Colo- 
rado, 2;  Montana,  2;  New  Mexico,  5;  Oregon,  1;  South  Dakota,  1; 
Utah,  3;  Washington,  1;  Wyoming,  2;  Alaska,  1. 

With  few  exceptions,  these  valuable  reservations  are  stUl  devoid  of 
that  administrative  care  and  development  necessary  to  their  preser- 
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vation  and  usefulness  to  the  public.  Some  of  them,  especially  the 
great  carems,  the  pictured  rocksi  and  the  prehistoric  ruinS|  continue 
to  suffer  from  a  vandalism  that  can  not  be  prevented  until  moneys 
are  available  for  effective  warden  service  and  restoration,  road 
making,  and  other  necessary  activities  now  impossible. 

Complaints  continue  to  come  to  this  office  which  we  are  powerless 
to  reUeve.  I  therefore  very  eamestiy  renew  my  recommendation  of 
past  years  that  Congress  be  urged  to  supply  a  small  annual  appro- 
priation which  will  enable  this  bureau  to  employ,  at  practiciedly 
nominal  salaries,  local  custodians,  and  to  make  such  minimiim  of 
repairs  as  will  at  least  maintain  the  monuments  in  their  present  con- 
dition. 

For  a  table  showing  location,  date  of  creation,  and  area  of  the 
national  monuments,  see  appendix,  page  79. 

BIRD  RESERVATIONS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  three  new  reservations  for  the  protection  of 
native  birds  were  created.  Two  of  these,  Dungeness  Spit  and  Ediz 
Hook,  were  created  January  20,  1915.  Each  of  these  reservations 
consists  of  a  long  arm  of  land  extending  from  the  north  shore  of  the 
State  of  Washington  into  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Mille  Lacs 
Reservation,  consbting  of  a  small  island  situated  in  WHe  Laos,  a 
body  of  fresh  water  in  Minnesota,  was  created  May  14,  1915. 

Dungeness  Spit  and  "Ediz  Hook  are  not  so  much  breeding  grounds 
for  native  birds  as  asylums  and  refuges  for  vast  numbers  of  water 
fowl,  which  rest  there  during  heavy  storms  and  during  migrating 
seasons.  At  these  times  they  have  been  persecuted  mercilessly  by 
market  hunters. 

The  Mille  Lacs  Reservation  is  the  breeding  ground  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  gulls  and  terns,  as  well  as  the  resting  place  for  large  numbers 
of  edible  water  fowl  during  the  migrating  season. 

Dining  the  year,  also,  two  bird  reservations  were  reduced  as 
follows: 

Deer  flat  Reservation,  Idaho,  created  February  25,  1909,  was 
slightly  reduced  in  area  by  Executive  order  of  March  21,  1915,  one 
40-acre  tract  in  private  ownership  being  eliminated  therefrom. 

The  Klamath  Lake  Reservation,  created  by  Executive  order  of 
August  8,  1908,  was  reduced  by  Executive  order  of  May  14,  1915,  by 
the  elimination  therefrom  of  tracts  of  land  both  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  reservation,  which  were  occupied  in  part  by  squatters 
who  had  located  in  good  faith  many  years  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
reservation.  It  was  found  after  a  carefid  investigation  upon  the 
ground  that  the  lands  they  occupied  coidd  be  eliminated  without 
serious  injury  to  the  reservation. 
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For  a  list  of  bird  reserves  showing  location,  date  of  creation,  and 
area,  where  known,  see  appendix,  page  80. 

On  July  17, 1914,  a  bird  reservation  was  created  out  of  Blackbeard 
Island  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  but  this  order  was  vacated  by  the 
Executive  order  of  May  25,  1915,  which  returned  the  island  to  the 
custody  of  the  Treasury  Department,  with  the  express  understanding, 
however,  that  whatever  disposition  might  thereafter  be  made  of  it  the 
wild  life,  consisting  of  both  birds  and  animals  should  be  fully  pro- 
tected. In  furtherance  of  this  protection  the  State  of  Georgia  pro- 
poses to  lease  the  island  from  the  Government,  or  otherwise  through 
possible  legislation  secure  control  over  it  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  State  game  preserve,  to  be  administered  by  the  State  of  Georgia 
through  its  State  game  warden  or  other  officer  authorized  by  law  for 
the  purpose. 

Inability  on  the  part  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to  properly 
administer  this  island  in  the  interest  of  bird  protection,  because  of 
the  lack  of  funds  for  the  purpose,  was  the  chief  factor  considered  in 
connection  with  the  restoration  of  this  island  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

CONTESTS. 

The  contest  work  is  of  a  varied  character  and  involves  many  intri* 
cate  questions  requiring  special  training  and  experience  for  the  proper 
and  intelligent  handling  of  the  same.  The  majority  of  the  cases 
numerically  arise  under  the  homestead  laws,  the  charges  against  the 
entryman  being  usually  a  failure  to  comply  with  one  or  all  of  the 
requirements  of  the  law  as  to  residence,  cultivation,  and  improve- 
ments. 

Desert-land  cases  are  next  in  point  of  nimiber ;  some  involving  only 
the  question  of  the  character  of  the  land,  but  most  of  them  also  being 
based  upon  charges  of  noncompliance  with  law  or  insufficient  water 
supply.  The  fact  that  desert-land  entries  are  ad  judicable  by  smallest 
legal  subdivisions  and  may  stand  or  fall  in  part  according  as  part  of 
the  land  is  or  is  not  reclaimed^  makes  many  of  these  cases  consume  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  their  adjudication,  in  order  to  analyze  the  testi- 
mony and  apply  it  imderstandii^ly  to  the  various  subdivisions  of 
the  particular  entry. 

Under  the  timber-and-stone  laws  there  are  presented  questions  of 
considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the  character  of  the  lancb 
applied  for,  as  well  as  the  good  or  bad  faith  of  the  applicants. 

Questions  involving  controversies  between  private  claimants  and 
States  over  lands  alleged  to  be  swamp  in  character  have  proved  a  pro- 
lific source  of  litigation  the  past  year,  and  call  for  a  special  study  and 
familiarity  with  the  peculiar  questions  presented  imder  the  tenns  of 
the  swamp-land  grant.    Cases  are  now  beginning  to  come  into  the 
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ofSce  for  adjudication  from  Alaska,  and  these  cases  bring  up  many 
new  features  peculiar  to  the  situation  in  that  Territory  and  tiie  laws 
speciaUy  applicable  thereto  and  inrolve  a  consideration  of  the  history 
and  policy  of  Alaskan  legislation. 

Besides  controyersies  between  priyate  claunants,  the  field  seryice 
of  the  office  finds  it  necessary,  in  the  performance  of  its  duties,  to 
institute  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  Goyemment  against  a  con- 
siderable number  of  entries,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Forest  S«-yice 
in  cases  arising  on  lands  subject  to  its  superyision.  Many  of  the 
Goyemment  contests  inyolye  extensiye  conspiracies  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  public  lands,  some  of  which,  from  the  care  necessary  in 
thorough  examination,  are  found  to  require  more  time  than  an  equal 
nimiber  of  ordinary  oases. 

Hie  gradual  reduction  in  the  area  of  the  public  domain  has  not  been 
accompanied  with  the  diminution  which  might  haye  been  expected 
in  the  administratiye  work,  at  least  in  the  number  of  contests.  Not 
only  is  there  no  decrease  in  the  nimiber  of  contest  cases  receiyed  in 
this  office  on  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  regbters  and  receiyers, 
but  many  of  them  are  much  harder  fought  than  formerly.  A  mass  of 
testimony  is  introduced  on  all  phases  of  the  questions  inyolyed,  so  that 
the  ayerage  size  of  the  records  has  doubled  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  records  are  replete  with  objections,  extensiye  briefs  are  filed 
raising  numerous  and  sometimes  perplexing  points  of  law,  aU  of  whidi 
require  time  for  consideration. 

During  the  past  year  1,421  decisions  were  rendered  by  this  office  in 
this  dass  of  cases,  and  in  this  particular  the  work  is  practically 
current. 

Not  all  contests  that  are  filed  result  in  hearings,  as  niunerous  entries 
are  canceled  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  practice  on  account  of  the 
default  of  the  entryman  to  serye  and  file  answer  to  the  charges  of  the 
contest,  and  likewise  a  large  niunber  of  contests  are  dismissed  for 
failure  of  the  contestant  to  prosecute  the  same.  During  the  past 
year  6,165  contests  were  disposed  of  in  the  aboye  manner  and  the 
records  thereby  cleared  by  the  cancellation  of  the  entry  or  the  dis- 
missal of  the  contest,  and  tlie  work  in  this  class  of  cases  is  now  current. 

REPAYMENTS. 

The  existing  laws  goyeming  repayments,  section  2362,  United 
States  Reyised  Statutes,  act  of  June  16,  1880  (21  Stat.,  287),  and  the 
act  of  March  26,  1908  (35  Stat.,  48),  proyide  for  the  return  of  moneys 
coyered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  receiyed  in  connection 
with  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  to  be  repaid  to  the  entryman,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  or  his  legal  representatiyes,  in  the  absence  of  fraud 
on  their  part,  in  all  cases  where  lands  haye  been  erroneously  sold; 
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where  money  has  been  paid  by  innocent  parties  on  fraudulent  and 
void  soldiers'  and  sailors'  additional  homestead  entries;  where  entries 
were  canceled  for  conflict;  where  entries  are  erroneously  allowed  and 
can  not  be  confirmed;  where  applications  to  make  entry,  filing,  selec- 
tion, etc.,  are  rejected;  and  where  any  amoimt  has  been  paid  in  excess 
of  the  legal  requirement. 

Under  said  laws  there  were  stated  during  the  last  fiscal  year  1,689 
accounts,  allowing  repayment  of  $305,310.83,  and  during  said  period 
there  were  denied  799  claims  for  repayment.  This  number  of  claims 
allowed  and  the  amount  repaid  includes  42  accounts,  allowing  repay- 
ment of  $147,825.14,  being  moneys  received  in  connection  with  then 
pending  claims  for  coal  lands  in  Alaska  and  repaid  in  pursuance  of 
section  3,  act  of  October  20,  1914  (38  Stat.,  741). 

Repaifment  daiTna  allowed  and  denied  by  yean. 


Year. 


1911 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1915 


Claimfl 
allowed. 


3,338 
3,097 
3,427 
1,775 
1,689 


Amount. 


1178,437.03 
178,952L15 
317,614.09 
133,139.11 
305,310.83 


Claims 
dgnied. 


713 
619 
644 
483 
790 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

One  of  the  burdens  of  the  office  that  grows  no  lighter  with  the  years, 
but  gradually  heavier,  is  the  prompt  and  efficient  handling  of  the  gen- 
eral correspondence  incidental  to  the  administration  of  the  public- 
land  laws. 

With  the  introduction  of  every  bill  in  Congress  proposing  a  new 
scheme  for  acquiring  title  to  public  lands  and  the  passage  of  every 
new  act  in  the  same  field,  either  original  in  its  scope  or  amendatory  of 
former  l^islation,  the  numerous  inquiries  for  detailed  information 
are  alone  a  serious  item  in  our  general  correspondence. 

These  letters  of  inquiry  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  such  a  nature  that 
careful  attention  to  the  response  must  be  given,  not  only  that  the  cor- 
respondents shall  receive  full  information,  but  also  that  no  mistakes 
are  made  that  will  later  interfere  with  the  proper  administration  of 
the  law. 

Without  including  formal  responses,  the  record  of  this  kind  of  corre- 
spondence, not  relating  to  particular  cases  but  general  in  character, 
shows  the  following  for  the  last  four  years: 

For  the  year  ending  June  30: 

1912 49,366 

1913 63,436 

1914 63,379 

1916 76,232 

8161*— INT  1916— VOL  1 18 
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DISPOSITION  OF  APPLICATIONS,  FILINGS,  AND  SELEC- 
TIONS WHEN  LANDS  ARE  OPENED  TO  ENTRY. 

It  was  found  advisable  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  fiscal  year, 
in  connection  with  the  restoration  of  lands  excluded  from  certain 
national  forests  in  Oregon,  to  formulate  general  regulations  to  gov« 
em  the  disposition  of  applications,  filings,  and  selections  when  lands 
are  opened  to  entry  upon  survey  or  restoration  from  withdrawal  or 
reservation,  where  not  otherwise  specifically  provided.  The  regu- 
lations approved  by  you  May  22,  1914,  circular  No.  324,  secure 
equality  of  opportunity  to  applicants  and  uniformity  in  such  op^i- 
ings  and  simplify  administration. 

Such  regulations  provide  that  all  applications,  filings,  and  seleo- 
tions  for  lands  to  be  opened  thereunder  may  be  executed  in  the  man- 
ner required  by  law  and  presented  to  the  proper  local  land  office  in 
person,  by  mail,  or  otherwise  within  the  period  of  20  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  filing  the  township  plat  or  of  restoration  to  entry,  and 
that  such  applications,  together  with  those  presented  by  persons 
present  at  the  land  office  at  the  hour  when  the  lands  become  subject 
to  entry,  shall  be  treated  as  simultaneously  filed.  Where  there  are 
confficting  simultaneous  applications  and  one  of  the  applicants 
aUeges  prior  settlement,  his  appUcation  will  be  allowed  and  tiie  others 
rejected.  If  two  or  more  such  confficting  applications  are  received 
containing  allegations  of  prior  settlement,  a  hearing  will  be  ordered 
to  determine  the  priority  of  right,  and  where  there  are  such  con- 
fficting applications  in  which  settlement  is  not  alleged  the  ri^t  to 
enter  the  land  will  be  determined  by  a  drawing. 

The  previous  practice  had  been  varied  and  unsettled.  In  certain 
openings  special  regulations  were  issued  either  by  this  office  or  the 
local  officers.  In  many  instances,  where  desirable  lands  were  in- 
volved, intending  applicants  have  stood  in  line  outside  the  proper 
land  office  for  days  prior  to  the  date  of  opening,  in  order  to  present 
their  applications  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  on  that  date. 
There  is  now  no  occasion  for  such  action,  which  was  attended  by 
many  hardships  to  the  applicants  and  difficulties  of  administration 
on  the  part  of  the  land  officials.  Before  the  present  impartial 
method  was  adopted  the  right  to  enter  land  when  confficting  simul- 
taneous applications  without  allegation  of  settlement  were  received 
was  usually  awarded  to  the  highest  bidder,  a  practice  which  gave  an 
advantage  to  the  man  with  money  over  his  competitors. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  openings  conducted  under  the  above  de- 
fined regulations  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  public  and  this  office. 
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STATE  DEVELOPMENT— ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICY. 

The  beneficent  exercise  by  Congress  of  the  duties,  powers,  and 
privileges  incident  to  the  Federal  ownership  of  the  public  domain  is 
in  no  instance  more  marked  with  the  recognition  of  the  great  trust 
imposed  for  the  national  benefit  than  in  the  provisions  that  are  made 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  our  free  institutions  in 
new  States  on  their  admission  to  the  Union. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  a  bill  introduced  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  proposing  a  cession  to  one  of  the  States  of  all  the 
public  lands  remaining  therein,  some  very  instructive  and  interest- 
ing figures  were  disclosed,  illustrating  the  generosity  with  which  Con- 
gress has  dealt  with  the  new  States  in  this  particular,  both  prior  to 
and  at  the  time  of  their  admission. 

Pursuing  the  inquiry  along  the  line  thus  developed,  grants  to  15 
States,  taken  as  fairly  illustrative  of  the  Federal  policy,  have  been 
tabulated,  showing  the  amount  granted  to  each  State  for  all  purposes: 

Land  granU  to  States, 
States.  Acres. 

Arizona 10,484,116.00 

Calilomia 8,331,878.18 

Coliwado 4,432,169.00 

Idaho 3,628,827.00 

Montana 5,869,004.00 

Nebraska 3,466,809.00 

Nevada 2,723,647.00 

New  Mexico 12,409,014.86 

North  Dakota 3,163,084.00 

Oklahoma 3,094,000.00 

Oregon 4,356,324.00 

South  Dakota 3,433,153.00 

Utah 7,408,018.00 

Waahington 3,042,906.00 

Wyoming 4,137,076.00 

Total 79,969,026.04 

TBBBITOBIAL  FaOVISIOKS. 

The  grants  thus  made  are  in  each  mstance  found  in  the  enabling 
acty  under  authority  of  which  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union; 
but  prior  thereto  due  provision  had  been  made,  while  the  future 
State  was  yet  in  Territorial  form,  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 
by  the  reservation  of  sections  16  and  36  in  each  township,  a  reserva- 
tion which  ultimately  became  a  part  of  the  grant  to  the  State. 

In  many  instances  similar  care  was  exercised  to  provide  a  suitable 
foimdation  for  the  higher  educational  interests  of  the  State  by  the 
reservation  of  72  entire  sections  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
university. 
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The  act  of  September  4,  1841  (5  Stat.,  453),  dealing  generally  with 
the  admission  of  new  States,  provided  for  a  grant  of  500,000  acres  of 
land  for  purposes  of  internal  improvements  to  each  State  thereafter 
admitted  to  the  Union.  In  lieu  of  this  grant,  however.  Congress  has, 
in  some  cases,  made  grants  of  quantity  for  specific  piuposes. 

The  intent  of  Congress  to  furnish  the  State  with  a  fair  equipment 
for  the  dischai^e  of  its  obligations  attendant  upon  statehood  is 
apparent  from  the  specific  purposes  of  the  several  grants,  not  only 
in  its  generous  provisioxis  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  schools 
and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  also  for  the  erection  of  public 
buildings,  establishment  of  State  institutions,  and  for  other  purposes 
of  internal  improvement. 

DONATIONS  IN  AID  OF  EDUCATION  OB  INTEBNAL  HCPBO VEICENTS. 

Under  the  several  acts  of  admission  and  amendatory  legislation 
provision  is  made  for  the  payment  to  the  State  of  5  per  cent  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  within  said  State  which  shall  be 
sold  by  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the  admission  of  the  State 
into  the  Union,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  such  sale,  for  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  fund  in  aid  of  education  or,  in  some  cases^ 
internal  improvements.  Under  this  provision  the  several  States 
below  have  received  up  to  June  30,  1914,  the  following: 

PaymenU  to  States, 

Aiixona 111,194.96 

California 1,108,488.59 

Gdorado 477,249.80 

Idaho 256,023.29 

Montana 453,734.12 

Nebraska 663.419.08 

Nevada 35,631.19 

New  Mexico 130,400.56 

Nortli  Dakota 535,234.54 

Oklahoma 62,062.31 

Oregon 731,924.83 

South  Dakota 329,778.25 

Utah 96,217.31 

WaahingUm 404,940.27 

Wyoming 228,922.09 

Total 5,425,221.12 

In  addition  to  the  forgoing,  there  is  annually  paid  to  each  of  Uiese 
States,  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  the  special  amendatory 
act  of  March  4,  1907  (34  Stat.,  1281),  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the 
complete  endowment  and  maintenance  of  the  agricultural  college 
established  in  the  State. 

To  further  illustrate  the  general  Federal  policy  in  this  direction^ 
reference  is  made  to  the  tabulated  statement  herein,  page  70,  "Land 
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and  scrip  granted  to  States  and  Territories  for  educational  and  other 
purposes '';  also  to  ''Swamp  and  overflowed  lands/'  page  47. 

RECENT  LEGISLATION. 

The  generous  care  of  the  Federal  Govermnent  in  its  provisions  for 
the  perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions  in  the  new  States  extends 
equally  to  the  individual  citizen.  By  reference  to  the  legislation 
secured  during  the  Congress  that  has  just  expired  the  Uberal  policy 
of  the  present  admixiistration  toward  the  home  seeker  upon  our 
public  domain  is  demonstrated  in  a  marked  d^ree.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  in  a  period  of  the  same  length  of  time  so  much  was  ever 
accomplished  before  to  render  available  the  resources  of  our  pubho 
domain,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  acquisition  of  title  less 
burdensome  to  the  settier. 

Without  regard  to  acts  of  Congress  of  local  and  purely  remedial 
characteri  but  taking  those  equally  applicable  throughout  the  public- 
land  States,  a  few  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Among  these 
are: 

(1)  The  act  of  April  14,  1914  (38  Stat.,  336),  making  provision  for 
the  issuance  of  an  unrestricted  patent  where  theretofore  patents 
have  been  issued  to  entrymen  limited  to  surface  rights  only,  and 
subsequenUy  the  lands  so  patented  have  been  classified  as  noncoal  in 
character. 

(2)  The  act  of  July  17,  1914  (38  Stat.,  509),  entitied  "An  act  to 
provide  for  agricultural  entry  of  lands  withdrawn,  classified,  or  re- 
ported as  containing  phosphate,  nitrate,  potash,  oil,  gas,  or  as- 
phaltic  mineralB."  By  this  act  the  conservation  of  our  valuable 
mineral  resources  is  accomplished,  and  at  the  same  time  the  surface 
of  the  lands  within  which  such  minerals  are  found  is  subject  to 
appropriation  for  agricultural  uses.  The  farmer  and  stock  grower 
can  make  full  use  of  the  land  included  witlun  his  entry,  or  purchase, 
under  a  titie  that  excludes  the  mineral  deposits  therefrom.  In  the 
absence  of  legislation  of  this  character  the  known  presence  of  mineral 
in  public  lands  would  exclude  it  from  all  appropriation  except  under 
the  mining  laws.  By  this  act  an  exceedingly  important  step  has 
been  taken  toward  securing  an  effective  conservation  of  oiur  public 
domain  without  interfering  with  the  present  and  profitable  use 
thereof. 

(3)  One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  late  Congress,  and  most 
far-reaching  in  its  beneficent  character  is  known  as  the  extension 
act  of  August  13,  1914  (38  Stat.,  686),  by  which  the  time  for  the 
payment  under  reclamation  projects  for  the  water  rights  was  ex- 
tended from  10  to  20  years.  This  substantial  reduction  of  the 
annual  installments  permits  the  entryman  to  employ  his  caiptal  to  a 
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much  greater  advantage  in  preparing  his  land  for  cultiyation  and 
securing  the  necessary  implements  and  stock  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  his  land. 

(4)  The  enlarged-homestead  act  was  amended  March  3,  1915  (38 
Stat.,  956);  so  as  to  permit  an  additional  entry  thereunder  to  be 
made,  although  proof  may  already  have  been  submitted  on  the 
origmal.  The  original  enlarged-homestead  act  restricted  the  right  of 
additional  entry  to  cases  where  proof  had  not  been  submitted  on  the 
origmal  entry,  and  to  that  extent  made  a  distinction  which  was  re- 
garded as  an  imnecessary  limitation  as  to  the  rights  of  homesteaders 
who  had  theretofore  made  entries  and  submitted  proof  thereon. 

(5)  The  increasing  difficulties  which  are  encountered  by  desert- 
land  entrymen  in  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  eflfect  recla- 
mation of  their  land,  due  to  the  general  appropriation  of  the  waters 
in  all  of  the  smaller  streams  is  recognized  and  provision  made  there- 
for in  the  act  of  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.,  1138),  granting  a  further 
extension  of  time  within  which  the  entryman  can  show  compliance 
with  the  desert^land  law  or  secure  an  entry  of  the  lands  by  perfecting 
his  entry  in  the  manner  required  by  the  homestead  law. 

(6)  It  has  frequently  transpired  that  homestead  entries  have  been 
made  within  reclamation  projects,  and  that  ultimately  it  was  found 
that  the  land  so  entered  was  not  susceptible  of  reclamation,  and  to 
relieve  this  situation  the  act  of  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.,  1215),  was 
enacted  by  which  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  entryman  is  permitted  to 
select  and  make  a  new  entry  of  any  farm  unit  within  such  irrigation 
project  as  may  be  finally  established  with  credit  on  the  new  entry 
for  the  time  of  bona  fide  residence  maintained  on  the  original  entry. 
This  measure  of  relief  was  regarded  as  necessary  to  cover  cases  where 
entries  were  made  prior  to  the  time  when  it  could  be  determined  just 
what  lands  would  receive  water  \mder  the  irrigation  project. 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  well  congratulate  himsdf 
upon  the  substantial  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  Sixty- 
third  C!ongress  along  the  lines  of  legislation  suggested  in  his  annual 
report  for  1913  in  providing  two  important  measures  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  Alaska,  which  hitherto  have  remained  prac- 
tically excluded  from  the  reach  of  the  average  pioneer  citizen  of  our 
States— the  coal-leasing  act  of  October  20,  1914  (38  Stat.,  741), 
and  the  act  of  March  12,  1914  (38  Stat.,  305),  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  railroads 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  The  acts  are  each  the  complement  of  the 
other,  and  together  serve  a  common  purpose.  With  railroad  con- 
nections opened  up  from  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska  to  the  interior, 
the  first  great  step  ¥nll  have  been  taken  toward  a  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  the  Territory  and  its  ultimate  development  to  statehood. 
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(8)  By  the  remedial  act  of  January  11,  1915  (38  Stat.,  792), 
validating  placer  locations  of  phosphate  deposits,  CSongress  not  only 
reUeved  the  department  of  a  troublesome  line  of  litigation,  as  be- 
tween rival  claimants,  but  gave  rehef  to  a  large  number  of  claimants 
who  had  theretofore  been  confronted  with  the  possibiUty  of  losing 
the  results  of  their  previous  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  money 
through  an  honest  mistake,  in  attempting  to  protect  their  dis- 
covmes  of  the  mineral  phosphate  under  a  placer  instead  of  a  lode 
location. 

The  peculiar  geologic  conditions  in  which  beds  of  phosphate  occur 
are  such  that  much  difference  of  opinion  existed  for  a  considerable 
time  as  to  whether  they  were  properly  lode  or  placer  deposits;  and 
in  the  meantime  claims  were  in  equally  good  faith  asserted  under 
both  lode  and  placer  locations.  The  courts  and  the  department 
finally  held,  however,  that  phosphate  rock  was  only  locatable  as  a 
lode,  the  result  of  which  conclusion  was  to  endanger  aU  placer  locar 
tions  of  phosphate,  although  made  in  the  best  of  good  faith.  This 
act  deals  with  the  condition  thus  brought  about  and  provides  sub- 
stantially that  where  placer  locations  of  phosphate  rock  have  here- 
tofore been  made  and  the  law  thereafter  duly  compUed  with,  such 
locations  shall  be  valid,  and  patents,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter 
issued  thereon,  shall  give  title  to  and  possession  of  such  deposits.  Ex- 
ceptions are  made  in  the  case  of  locations  made  after  the  withdrawal 
of  phosphate  lands  from  location,  or  to  locations  in  conflict  with 
adverse  claims.  But  even  with  these  exceptions  a  large  measure  of 
relief  has  been  granted  to  this  exceedingly  deserving  class  of  claims 
which  otherwise  might  have  failed  of  confirmation. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

The  attitude  of  the  present  administration  with  respect  to  legislsr 
tion  tending  to  the  more  effective  development  of  our  pubUc  lands 
is  quite  as  fully  disclosed  in  some  measures  that  failed  of  passage 
as  in  those  that  are  now  found  in  our  statute  books,  and  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  bill  H.  R.  15799,  introduced  iii  the  Sixty-third 
Congress  by  the  Member  from  New  Mexico.  This  biU  was  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  disposition  of  grazing  lands  under  the 
homestead  law,  and  was  generally  known  as  the  stock-raising 
homestead.  In  the  course  of  its  consideration  before  the  House 
conmiittee  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submitted  two  reports, 
covering  the  subject  very  fully,  and  expressing  a  favorable  view  upon 
the  general  proposition,  taking  the  ground  that,  inasmuch  as  there 
yet  remained  vast  areas  of  the  public  lands  to  which  none  of  the 
present  homestead  laws  are  well  adapted,  legislation  which  would 
make  available  for  homestead  purposes  lands  more  suitable  for  graz- 
ing than  other  uses  should  be  covered  by  appropriate  legislation. 
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The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatiyes  January  18,  1915, 
ceived  a  favorable  report  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  but  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate. 

Oonstructive  legislation  in  a  new  field  was  also  proposed  by  the  de- 
partment with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  our  water-power  sites. 
This  measure  was  practically  without  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Representatiyes  and  was  adopted  under  bill  H.  R.  16673,  which 
pa^ed  the  House  August  24,  1914,  received  a  favorable  report  from 
tiie  Senate  committee,  but  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate.  The 
measure,  as  thus  defined,  is  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  owner- 
ship of  and  the  right  of  control  in  the  States  to  the  use  of  the  waters 
in  the  flowing  streams  of  the  States,  and  where  the  land  adjacent  to 
such  streams  is  necessary  for  the  location  of  power  sites  the  bill 
recognized  the  necessity  of  cooperation  between  the  States,  which 
control  the  water,  and  the  United  States,  which  owns  the  land,  and 
made  due  provision  for  the  safety  of  investments  for  the  develop- 
ment of  power  projects,  as  weU  as  the  complete  control  by  the 
Federal  Qovemment.  The  importance  of  legislation  of  this  Idnd  is 
a  matter  of  comparatively  recent  legislation,  but  has  now,  past  all 
doubt,  reached  a  point  from  which  it  will  henceforth  persist  until  it 
finds  expreedon  in  statutory  enactment. 

Another  measure  which  the  present  administration  of  the  Interior 
Department  actively  advocated  was  a  general  leasing  bill  to  cover 
lands  containing  coal,  oil,  phosphates,  and  potash.  The  present 
laws  regulating  the  disposition  of  our  mineral  Iwds  are  wholly  inade- 
quate in  providing  for  the  proper  exploitation  of  these  minerals.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  location  and  development  of  oil  lands.  The 
great  expense  and  uncertainty  attendant  upon  the  actual  discovery 
of  oil  calls  for  remedial  legislation  that  wiU  in  some  degree  furnish 
protection  during  the  period  of  development  and  prior  to  discovery. 

If  a  lease  of  a  considerable  area,  say  2,660  acres,  as  proposed  in  this 
bill,  could  be  secured  by  coal  operators,  it  would  doubtless  remove 
one  of  the  most  active  inducements  to  violations  of  the  present  law^ 
in  seeking  to  secure  unlawfully  a  larger  area  than  can  now  be  pur- 
chased by  one  person  or  association,  and  which  in  fact  is  required  if 
coal  mining  is  made  fairly  profitable.  The  general  withdrawals  of 
lands  containing  phosphates  call  for  appropriate  legislation  under 
which  this  mineral  may  be  mined  and  placed  upon  the  market. 

like  the  power-eite  bill,  this  measure  met  with  favor  in  the  House 
and  received  its  approval,  but  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  LAW  IN  OPERATION. 

The  actual  investment  made  by  homestead  entrymen  prior  to  final 
proof,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  cultivation,  has  lately  been  made  the 
subject  of  study  in  this  office,  and  some  exceedingly  significant  figures 
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have  been  obtained.  The  method  adopted  in  this  investigation  was 
to  compile  the  data  from  the  final  proofs  submitted  on  10  homestead 
entrieSi  taken  at  random  from  each  of  the  95  districts  of  the  public- 
land  States,  in  comparativelj  recent  cases. 

These  final  proofs  necessarily  include  all  kinds  and  varieties  of 
homestead  entries,  but,  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  no  distinction  in  that 
particular  was  made,  and  it  is  found  that  a  total  of  26,297  acres  were 
cultivated  in  the  entire  950  claims,  and  the  total  value  of  the  improve^ 
ments  placed  thereon  estimated  at  $751,151,  so  that  the  average 
cultivation  per  entry  as  thus  disclosed  is  27  acres,  and  the  average 
value  of  improvements  thereon  is  $790. 

The  substantial  development  of  homestead  claims  disclosed  by  this 
investigation  is  thought  to  be  a  fair  demonstration  of  the  general  good 
faith  of  claimants  under  the  agricultural  laws,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  largely  dependent  upon 
the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  not  only  for  the  improvement  of  the 
land  but  for  their  actual  subsistence. 

One  form  of  homestead  entry,  known  as  the  enlaiged  homestead, 
which  permits  taking  320  acres  of  semiarid  grazing  lands,  has  also 
been  made,  and  is  at  the  present  time  being  made,  the  subject  of 
study  to  detormine  whether  its  operation  results  in  the  actual  devel- 
opment of  the  land  by  the  homesteader  or  is  made  use  of  to  secure 
laige  tracts  for  speculative  purposes. 

Reports  along  this  line  have  been  called  for  through  the  field 
service  and  we  have  responses  therefrom  down  to  date.  While  a 
considerable  diflference  of  opinion  is  expressed  in  these  reports  as  to 
the  operation  of  this  law,  which  can  only  be  gathered  by  a  compara- 
tive study  of  all  the  reports,  it  may  be  said  that  the  general  trend  is 
toward  a  conclusion  favorable  to  the  law,  largely  from  the  fact  that 
lands  of  this  character  lend  themselves  to  stock-raising  and  grazing 
propositions  which  the  farmer  can  not  prosecute  upon  a  lesser  body 
of  lands  of  this  character. 

The  purpose  of  the  two  studies  just  referred  to,  which  are  now  being 
prosecuted  in  this  ojfice,  is  to  determine  whether  our  public-land  laws 
require  any  modifications  by  which  a  higher  degree  of  development 
of  our  public  lands  can  be  secured,  or  whether  present  methods  of 
adnunistration  are  calculated  to  secure  the  best  results  under  existing 
laws. 

LEQISLATION. 

(1)  By  reference  to  the  annual  report  of  1913  it  will  be  found  that 
legislation  looking  toward  the  consolidation  and  simplification  of  the 
various  rightof-way  acte  was  recommended  with  the  outline  of  the 
Msential  features  to  be  covered  thereby. 
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Th«  uiH'i^ty  for  this  legislation  has  only  increased  with  the  lapse 
of  Umo*  The  recommendation  as  heretofore  made  will  not  be 
n^HoiitcHl  in  detail;  but  the  purpose  of  the  office  is  to  present  to  the 
i)itpi^rtmont  such  a  bill  as  will  afford  the  needed  relief  in  this  direction. 

(a)  The  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.,  512),  entitled  ''An  act  to 
m«imiti  a  legislative  assembly  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  to  confer 
)r|t'i^*^^^^^  power  thereon,  and  for  other  piuposes,"  provides  that 
tJi0  (Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  thereof  which 
iu*t»  not  locally  inapplicable  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
wltliin  said  Territory  as  otherwise  within  the  United  States. 

This  office  and  the  department  have  already  encountered  serious 
ctlfficulties  in  determining  the  applicabiUty  of  the  right-of-way  laws 
in  the  Territory  under  the  above  provision.  So  far  as  this  particular 
question  is  concerned,  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  has  relieved 
the  present  situation,  but  it  is  deemed  wise  to*  suggest  that  Congress 
•hoidd  pass  an  act  expressing  with  more  detail  and  certainty  what 
public-land  laws  of  the  United  States  are  applicable  to  Alaska  rather 
than  to  leave  such  matter  open  to  interpretation. 

(3)  Under  the  regulations  heretofore  existing  and  the  decisions  of 
the  department  it  has  miif  ormly  been  held  that  the  title  taken  to  rail- 
road rights  of  way,  by  special  acts,  such  as  the  Pacific  grants,  was 
merely  an  easement  and  did  not  convey  a  title  in  fee. 

It  is  now  held  by  the  department,  following  the  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  that  the  title  thus  conferred  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  easement — ^is,  in  fact,  a  base  or  limited  fee. 

It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  holding  that  if  the  Oov- 
emment  by  legislative  enactment  has  parted  with  the  title  it  has  no 
authority  or  right,  either  legal  or  equitable,  to  patent  to  subsequent 
applicants  any  i>ortion  of  the  land  so  alienated. 

Nevertheless  under  the  former  holding  that  the  right  of  way  con- 
stituted simply  an  easement  the  office  has  heretofore  issued  and  is 
yet  issuing  patents  to  lands  charged  with  the  base  or  qualified  fee 
acquired  under  the  right-of-way  act.  To  correct  the  situation  thus 
arising  and  to  confer  authority  upon  the  department  to  make  the 
proper  disposition  of  lands  covered  by  rights  of  way  in  the  event  of 
their  abandonment  or  forfeiture  requires  specific  legislative  action. 

(4)  In  the  last  annual  report  very  full  consideration  was  given  to 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  August  18, 1894  (28  Stat.,  372),  known  as 
the  Carey  Act,  and  the  status  of  the  work  then  in  hand,  followed 
by  suggestions  as  to  appropriate  legislation  to  the  end  that  the  proj- 
ects already  begun  and  those  now  in  contemplation  mi^t  both  be 
carried  to  consummation. 

In  the  year  that  is  passed,  however,  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  general  subject  of  the  irrigation  and  reclamation  of  our  arid 
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lands,  both  in  the  department  and  among  representatives  of  the 
various  irrigation  States,  all  looking  to  the  formulation  of  such  further 
constructive  measures,  through  cooperation  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government,  as  will  secure  a  more  e£fective  and  com- 
prehensive plan  of  dealing  with  this  subject. 

For  this  reason  it  is  therefore  thought  best  at  the  present  time  to 
make  no  specific  recommendation  with  respect  to  the  "Carey  Act," 
but  rather  to  await  the  results  of  the  contemplated  cooperation  above 
indicated.  If,  however,  it  shall  transpire  that  no  radical  measures 
along  this  line  seem  likely  to  be  suggested,  I  will  renew  my  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  former  report  and  present  for  your 
consideration  proposed  legislation  to  that  end. 

CONCLUSION. 

On  the  whole,  the  office  statistics  show  that  the  work  of  this 
bureau  is  more  nearly  current  in  all  its  branches  than  at  any  time 
during  my  administration.  Moreover,  the  quantity  of  work  actually 
accomplished  is  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  in  previous  years,  though 
owing  to  new  legislation  and  the  policy  inaugurated  during  recent 
years,  the  administration  of  the  public-land  laws  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly complex  and  difficult. 

Aside  from  the  regular  routine  work,  the  office  has  been  able  to 
make  much  real,  substantial  progress  in  the  settlement  and  disposition 
of  the  larger  problems  and  situations — several  of  which  are  referred 
to  in  this  report — ^that  confronted  the  Land  Office.  Many  of  these 
problems  have  required  careful  study  of  involved  questions  of  law, 
long  and  detailed  compilations  of  office  records,  and  extensive  field 
investigations  which,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the 
statistical  report,  in  order  to  arrive  at  just  and  intelligent  conclusions. 

Clat  TALLBiAN,  Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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UnUed  8iaU»  district  land  offiou. 
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Apr. 
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June 
Feb. 
May 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
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Opened. 


Jan.    1,1884 

July  1,1907 
June  20,1902 
July    1,1907 

Oct.     2,1905 

Mar.  20,1871 
Feb.  27,1871 
Sept.  1,1821 


July 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

May 

Mar. 

July 


24.1868 
22,1887 
22,1800 
12,1867 
1,1911 
2,1871 
10,1868 


Mar.  22,1875 
Aug.  15,1804 
OoE     2,1882 

Nov.  10,1884 
Sept.  7,1890 
Jan.  3, 1887 
July  1,1879 
Sept.  1,1888 
Jan.  16,1871 
Aug.    1,1890 

Apr.  80,1873 

Not.  16,1880 
Jan.  13,1868 
Deo.  21,1886 
July  16,1883 
Sept.  20, 1871 

Feb.  8,1804 
Sept  10, 1801 

Apr.    i;i«ll 

July  14,1857 

July  1,1906 
May  5,1879 
Jan.   15,1803 

July  25,1836 

Cot     4,1838 

July  2,1900 
Oot.  5,1874 
June  1, 1907 
Aug.  1,1902 
July  L1910 
.  27,1807 


Apr 
JcSy 


1,1807 


Locations. 


Montana— CcDtd. 

Lewistown 

Miles  City 

Missoula 

Nebraska: 

Allianoe 

Broken  Bow.... 

Ti'fnwhi 

North  Platte... 

CNeiU 

Valentine...... 

Nevada: 

Canon  City 

Elko 

New  Mexico: 

Clayton 

Fort  Sumner. . . 

LasCnioes 

Roswell 

Santa  Fe 

Tuoumoari 

North  Dakota: 

Bismarok 

Dickinson 

Minot 

Williston 

Oklahoma: 

Outtarle 

Woodward 

Oreffpn: 

Bums 

LaOrande 

Lakeview 

Portland , 

Rosebun 

The  Dalles 

Yi^ 

South  Dakota: 

Timber  Lake... 

Bellefourche 

Oregory 

Lemmon. ....... 

Pieire 

Rapid  City 

Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City.. 

Vernal 

Washingtan: 

NorBi  Yakima. . 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Vancouver 

Walla  Walla.... 

Watervflle 

Wisconsin: 

Wausau 

Wyoming: 

Buffalo 

Cheyenne 

Doo^las. 


Lander... 
Sundance. 


Established. 


Apr.  1,1890 
Apr.  80,1880 
Apr.  1,1800 

Apr.  16,1890 

...r.do.. 

July  7,1868 
Apr.  22,1872 
Apr.  7,1888 
June  19,1882 

July  2,1862 
Oct.     8,U»18 

Deo.  18,1888 
June  22,1910 
Mar.  10,1888 
Mar.  1,1880 
May  24,1858 
Mar.  16,1908 

Apr.  21,1874 
Mar.  16,1904 
Sept.  26, 1890 
Apr.  26,1900 

jiar.  3,  isjv 
Aug.  25,1803 


June 

July 

June 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Mar. 


1,1880 
8,1866 
6,1877 
24,1854 
15,1860 
11,1875 
15,1910 

Feb.  12,1911 
Feb.  6,1909 
July  14,1880 
May  20,1908 
Feb.  10,1800 
Deo.  13,1888 

July  16,1868 
May    9,1905 

Apr.  11,1885 
June  27,1887 
June  23,1883 
May  16,1860 
Mar.  8,1871 
May  16,1800 

June  19,1872 

Mar.  8,1887 
Feb.  5,1870 
Apr.  23,1890 
Aug.  9,1876 
Apr.  23,1890 
Apr.  3, 1890 


Opened. 


Nov.  26,1890 
Oct.  19,1880 
Apr.  20,1801 

July  1,1800 
July  7. 1890 
Sept.  7,1868 
Apr.  11,1873 
JiDy  16,1888 
July    7,1888 


Mar. 
Jan. 


1,1864 
1,1914 


Aug.  12,1880 
Oct.  1,1910 
May  1,1883 
Deo.  9, 1880 
Nov.  24,1858 
July    1,1908 

Oct.  12,1874 
July  1,1904 
Oct  1,1881 
Aug.    1,1906 

Apr.  22,1880 
Sept.  16, 1808 

Sept.  2,1880 
Nov.  15»1807 
Aug.    6,1877 


Jan. 
Jan. 
June 
July 


1,1856 
8,1860 
1,1875 
1,1910 


May  1,1911 
July  1,1900 
Jan.  3,1882 
Aug.  1,1906 
May  12,1800 
Jan.   15,1880 


Nov. 
July 


1,1868 
1,1905 


Apr.  24,1888 
Deo.  3,1887 
Oct.  1,1883 
July  8,1861 
July  17^1871 
Nov.   6,1890 

Aug.  19,1872 

May  1,1888 
Aug.  10,1870 
Nov.  1,1880 
Aug.  18,1877 
Nov.  8,1800 
Oct.  27,1890 


Nois.— The  land  offlcca  in  Ohio,  Tndlana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  are  aboUahed.  and  the  vacant  traoti  of 
pabUo  lands  in  those  Statca  are  subjwt  to  entry  and  location  at  the  General  Land  OlBoe,  Waohington,  D.  C. 

Lift  ofoffica  of  UniUd  StaUi  iurvmfon  general. 


I^f^iihtiftifd. 

Locatlona. 

^^fM^ftfbed. 

AlttkttT  Juneau 

May  17,1884 
Feb.  24,1863 
Mar.    8,1861 
Feb.  28,1861 
June  29,1866 
July    2,1804 
July    4,1888 

NewMeodoo:  Santa  Fe 

Mar.  2,1867 
July  17.1884 

^fffl^yiA*  phoeniz 

Oreflon:  Portland 

South  Dakota:  Huron 

Apr.  10,1800 
Ji^  16,1868 

Oolorado:  Denw. 

Utah:  SaltLakeCity 

T^tYf^*  Botoe 

Waahinffton:  OlvmDta 

July  17',  1884 

Wr^tf^iif^;  Helena. 

Wyoming:  Chei^mne 

Feb.    8,1870 

Nevada;  Reno..    
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Fidd  divmon  headquarUrs  o/9pecial  agenU  o/Oeneral  Land  Office. 

Held  division: 

Poitiand Portland,  Oreg. 

SanFrandaco San  FiBnciaco,  OaL 

Alaska Juneau,  Alasn. 

Helena Helena,  Mont. 

Denver Denver,  Colo. 

Cheyenne Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Southern Jackson,  Misb. 

Salt  Lake  City Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Santa  Fe Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Present  organization  General  Land  Office. 

A.  Administrative  duties.    Appointments;  bonds  of  officials,  except  mineral  survev- 

oib;  correspondence  concerning  local  officers,  surve3rorB  eeneral,  etc.;  estab- 
lishment of  new  land  districts,  changes  in  location  of  district  land  offices, 
changes  in  district  boundary  lines,  discontinuance  of  local  land  offices;  publir 
cation  of  notices  of  intenticm  to  offer  final  proof;  opening  and  sale  of  Indian 
reservations;  printing  and  binding;  bird  reservations;  national  monuments; 
leaves  of  abs^ces;  requisitions  for  supplies;  record  of  attorneys  and  ajEents 
admitted  before  department  and  its  bureaus,  also  before  district  land  offices. 

B.  Record  of  jpatents;  use  of  rectigraph  and  photostat  machines  in  making  i^to- 

graphic  copies  of  papeis. 

C.  Homesteads,  all  original,  except  forest  and  reclamation;  final  homesteads;  com- 

muted homesteads;  homestead  declaratory  statements;  timber  and  stcme 
entries;  public  sales;  isolated  tracts;  certified  copies;  private  sale,  lands  in 
Missouri. 

D.  Mails  and  files. 

E.  Surveys. 

F.  Railroad  grants;  cash  sales  under  act  providing  for  adjustment  of  lailioad  grants; 

wagon  roads,  rights  of  way  for  canals,  ditches,  etc. ;  reservoir  declaratory  state- 
ments.  State  selections  (Carery  Act). 

G.  Desert-land  entries,  original  and  mial;  State  selections  (except  Carey  Act);  Indian 

allotments  and  Indian  honj^steads;  swamp  lands. 
H.  Contests. 
K.  Reclamation:  preemption;  homesteads  in  national  forests;  town  sites;  military 

bounty  laiid  warrants;  abandoned  military  reservations;  amcultuml  college 

and  other  similar  scripj  lieu  selections;  graduation  and  cremt  s^tem  entries; 

private  land  claims;  Minnesota  drainage |  Chippewa  lo^gine— Minnesota. 
L.  Draftmg;  Iciest  reserve  eliminations,  restorations,  etc.;  national  monument  files: 

compilation  of  United  States  and  other  maps;  blue  printing;  motmting  of 

maps  and  plats. 
M.  Accounts;  repayments;  monthly  schedules;  statistics. 
N.  Mineral  entries;  contests  involving  character  of  land;  protests  in  mineral  cases; 

coal^  oil.  phosphate  and  potash  withdrawals  and  restorations;  Northern 

Paafic  classification;  mineral  segregation  platd;  bonds  of  mineral  surveyon. 
O.  Posting,  tract  books. 
FS.  Soldiers'  additional  homesteads;  fraudulent  entries;  timber  trespass:  unlawful 

inclosure  public  domain;  suits  to  set  aside  patents;  disbarment  of  attorneys 

and  agents. 

Average  number  of  employees  of  the  General  Land  Offixe^  July  1, 1915, 

In  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  0 536 

In  13  offices  of  surveyon  general 189 

In  99  disUict  land  offices 408 

In  the  field  service 150 

In  the  surveying  service 144 

In  logging  service 88 

Town-site  trustees 4 

Oofltodians 9 

Total 1,478 
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Pinal  lumiaUadtntria from  the  poMoge of  Oiehomeiltadaet  to  JimtM,  1916. 


FInlrwnMIiiii. 

Numb«. 

A<aa. 
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NumtMT. 
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■  m 
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1803 
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i 

MS 
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1 

ToUl 

'•'»■•" 

l«,m,81I.« 

Tkabtr  and  tlone  mtritt  from  Ae  postage  of  On  aett(fJvnt  3, 1876,  to  Jime  SO,  1916. 

StaMorTaRttUT. 


1,078 

3,377 


To*«l 10J,«S 


w.n   n,ao,in.a 
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The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatiyes  January  18,  1915, 
ceived  a  favorable  report  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  but  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate. 

Constructiye  legislation  in  a  new  field  was  also  proposed  by  the  de- 
partment with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  our  water-power  sites. 
This  measure  was  practically  without  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Representatiyes  and  was  adopted  under  bill  H.  B.  16673,  which 
pa^ed  the  House  August  24,  1914,  received  a  favorable  report  from 
the  Senate  committee,  but  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate.  The 
measure,  as  thus  defined,  is  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  owner- 
ship of  and  the  right  of  control  in  the  States  to  the  use  of  the  waters 
in  the  flowing  streams  of  the  States,  and  where  the  land  adjacent  to 
such  streams  is  necessary  for  the  location  of  power  sites  the  bill 
recognized  the  necessity  of  cooperation  between  the  States,  which 
control  the  water,  and  the  United  States,  which  owns  the  land,  and 
made  due  provision  for  the  safety  of  investments  for  the  develop- 
ment of  power  projects,  as  weU  as  the  complete  control  by  the 
Federal  Qovemment.  The  importance  of  legislation  of  this  Idnd  is 
a  matter  of  comparatively  recent  legislation,  but  has  now,  past  all 
doubt,  reached  a  point  from  which  it  will  henceforth  persist  until  it 
finds  expression  in  statutory  enactment. 

Another  measure  which  the  present  administration  of  the  Interior 
Department  actively  advocated  was  a  general  leasing  bill  to  cover 
lands  containing  coal,  oil,  phosphates,  and  potash.  The  present 
laws  regulating  the  disposition  of  our  mineral  Iwds  are  wholly  inade- 
quate in  providing  for  the  proper  exploitation  of  these  minerals.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  location  and  development  of  oil  lands.  The 
great,  expense  and  uncertainty  attendant  upon  the  actual  discovery 
of  oil  calls  for  remedial  legislation  that  wiU  in  some  degree  furnish 
protection  during  the  period  of  development  and  prior  to  discovery. 

If  a  lease  of  a  considerable  area,  say  2,660  acres,  as  proposed  in  this 
bill,  could  be  secured  by  coal  operators,  it  would  doubUees  remove 
one  of  the  most  active  inducements  to  violations  of  the  present  law, 
in  seeking  to  secure  unlawfully  a  larger  area  than  can  now  be  pur- 
chased by  one  person  or  association,  and  which  in  fact  is  required  if 
coal  mining  is  made  fairly  profitable.  The  general  withdrawals  of 
lands  containing  phosphates  call  for  appropriate  legislation  under 
which  this  mineral  may  be  mined  and  placed  upon  the  market. 

like  the  power-site  bill,  this  measure  met  with  favor  in  the  House 
and  received  its  approval,  but  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  LAW  IN  OPERATION. 

The  actual  investment  made  by  homestead  entrymen  prior  to  final 
proof,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  cultivation,  has  lately  been  made  the 
subject  of  study  in  this  office,  and  some  exceedingly  significant  figures 
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have  been  obtained.  The  method  adopted  in  this  investigation  was 
to  compile  the  data  from  the  final  proofs  submitted  on  10  homestead 
entrieSi  taken  at  random  from  each  of  the  95  districts  of  the  public- 
land  States,  in  comparatively  recent  cases. 

These  final  proofs  necessarily  include  all  kinds  and  varieties  of 
homestead  entries,  but,  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  no  distinction  in  that 
particular  was  made,  and  it  is  found  that  a  total  of  26,297  acres  were 
cultivated  in  the  entire  950  claims,  and  the  total  value  of  the  improve^ 
ments  placed  thereon  estimated  at  $751,151,  so  that  the  average 
cultivation  per  entry  as  thus  disclosed  is  27  acres,  and  the  average 
value  of  improvements  thereon  is  $790. 

The  substantial  development  of  homestead  claims  disclosed  by  this 
investigation  is  thought  to  be  a  fair  demonstration  of  the  general  good 
faith  of  claimants  under  the  agricultural  laws,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  largely  dependent  upon 
the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  not  only  for  the  improvement  of  the 
land  but  for  their  actual  subsistence. 

One  form  of  homestead  entry,  known  as  the  enlarged  homestead, 
which  permits  taking  320  acres  of  semiarid  grazing  lands,  has  also 
been  made,  and  is  at  the  present  time  being  made,  the  subject  of 
study  to  determine  whether  its  operation  results  in  tlie  actual  devel- 
opment of  the  land  by  the  homesteader  or  is  made  use  of  to  secure 
large  tracts  for  speculative  purposes. 

Reports  along  this  line  have  been  called  for  through  the  field 
service  and  we  have  responses  therefrom  down  to  date.  While  a 
considerable  diflference  of  opinion  is  expressed  in  these  reports  as  to 
the  operation  of  this  law,  which  can  only  be  gathered  by  a  compara- 
tive study  of  all  the  reports,  it  may  be  said  that  the  general  trend  is 
toward  a  conclusion  favorable  to  the  law,  largely  from  the  fact  that 
lands  of  this  character  lend  themselves  to  stock-raising  and  grazing 
propositions  which  the  farmer  can  not  prosecute  upon  a  lesser  body 
of  lands  of  this  character. 

The  purpk>se  of  the  two  studies  just  referred  to,  which  are  now  being 
prosecuted  in  this  ojfice,  is  to  determine  whether  our  public-land  laws 
require  any  modifications  by  which  a  higher  degree  of  development 
of  our  public  lands  can  be  secured,  or  whether  present  methods  of 
administration  are  calculated  to  secure  the  best  results  under  existing 
laws. 

LEGISLATION. 

(1)  By  reference  to  the  annual  report  of  1913  it  will  be  found  that 
legislation  looking  toward  the  consolidation  and  simplification  of  the 
various  right-of-way  acts  was  recommended  with  the  outline  of  the 
essential  features  to  be  covered  thereby. 
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The  necessity  for  this  legislation  has  only  increased  with  the  lapse 
of  time.  The  recommendation  as  heretofore  made  will  not  be 
repeated  in  detail;  but  the  purpose  of  the  office  is  to  present  to  the 
department  such  a  bill  as  will  afford  the  needed  relief  in  this  direction. 

(2)  The  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.,  512),  entitled  "An  act  to 
create  a  l^islative  assembly  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  to  confer 
legislative  power  thereon,  and  for  other  purposes,"  provides  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  thereof  which 
are  not  locally  inapplicable  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
within  said  Territory  as  otherwise  within  the  United  States. 

This  office  and  the  department  have  already  encountered  serious 
difficulties  in  determining  the  applicabiUty  of  the  right-of-way  laws 
in  the  Territory  under  the  above  provision.  So  far  as  this  particular 
question  is  concerned,  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  has  relieved 
the  present  situation,  but  it  is  deemed  wise  to'  suggest  that  Ck>ngress 
should  pass  an  act  expressing  with  more  detail  and  certainty  what 
pubUc-land  laws  of  the  United  States  are  applicable  to  Alaska  rather 
than  to  leave  such  matter  open  to  interpretation. 

(3)  Under  the  regulations  heretofore  existing  and  the  decisions  of 
the  department  it  has  imif  ormly  been  held  that  the  title  taken  to  rail- 
road rights  of  way,  by  special  acts,  such  as  the  Pacific  grants,  was 
merely  an  easement  and  did  not  convey  a  title  in  fee. 

It  is  now  held  by  the  department,  following  the  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  C!ourt,  that  the  title  thus  conferred  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  easement — ^is,  in  fact,  a  base  or  limited  fee. 

It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  holding  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment by  legislative  ^lactment  has  parted  with  the  title  it  has  no 
authority  or  right,  either  legal  or  equitable,  to  patent  to  subsequent 
applicants  any  portion  of  the  land  so  alienated. 

Nevertheless  under  the  former  holding  that  the  right  of  way  con- 
stituted simply  an  easement  the  office  has  heretofore  issued  and  is 
yet  issuing  patents  to  lands  charged  with  the  base  or  qualified  fee 
acquired  under  the  right-of-way  act.  To  correct  the  situation  thus 
arising  and  to  confer  authority  upon  the  department  to  make  the 
proper  disposition  of  lands  covered  by  rights  of  way  in  the  event  of 
their  abandonment  or  forfeiture  requires  specific  legislative  action. 

(4)  In  the  last  annual  report  very  full  consideration  was  given  to 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  August  18, 1894  (28  Stat.,  372),  known  as 
the  Carey  Act,  and  the  status  of  the  work  then  in  hand,  followed 
by  suggestions  as  to  appropriate  legislation  to  the  end  that  the  proj- 
ects already  begun  and  those  now  in  contemplation  might  both  be 
carried  to  consummation. 

In  the  year  that  is  passed,  however,  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  general  subject  of  the  irrigation  and  reclamation  of  our  arid 
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lands,  both  in  the  department  and  among  representatives  of  the 
various  irrigation  States,  all  looking  to  the  formulation  of  such  further 
constructive  measures,  through  cooperation  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government,  as  will  secure  a  more  effective  and  com- 
prehensive plan  of  dealing  with  this  subject. 

For  this  reason  it  is  therefore  thought  best  at  the  present  time  to 
make  no  specific  recommendation  with  respect  to  the  *' Carey  Act," 
but  rather  to  await  the  results  of  the  contemplated  cooperation  above 
indicated.  If,  however,  it  shall  transpire  that  no  radical  measures 
along  this  line  seem  likely  to  be  suggested,  I  will  renew  my  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  former  report  and  present  for  your 
consideration  proposed  legislation  to  that  end. 

CONCLUSION. 

On  the  whole,  the  office  statistics  show  that  the  work  of  this 
bureau  is  more  nearly  current  in  all  its  branches  than  at  any  time 
during  my  administration.  Moreover,  the  quantity  of  work  actually 
accomplished  is  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  in  previous  years,  though 
owing  to  new  legislation  and  the  policy  inaugurated  dining  recent 
years,  the  administration  of  the  public-land  laws  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly complex  and  difficult. 

Aside  from  the  regular  routine  work,  the  office  has  been  able  to 
make  much  real,  substantial  progress  in  the  settlement  and  disposition 
of  the  larger  problems  and  situations — several  of  which  are  referred 
to  in  this  report — ^that  confronted  the  Land  Office.  Many  of  these 
problems  have  required  careful  study  of  involved  questions  of  law, 
long  and  detailed  compilations  of  office  records,  and  extensive  field 
investigations  which,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the 
statistical  report,  in  order  to  arrive  at  just  and  intelligent  conclusions. 

Clay  Tallkan,  C(mimi8si<meT. 

The  Segbetabt  of  the  Intbriob. 
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Land  and  scrip  granted  to  States  and  Territories  for  educational  and  other  purposes-^Can, 


State  or  Territory. 


PoipoM  of  grant. 


Amoimt 
granted. 


Total  by 
States. 


Netraaka. 


Nevada. 


New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  Mezioo  (act  June 


New  Mexloo  (act  June 
20,1010). 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 


Ohio. 


Oklahoma.. 


Penitentiary 

Internal  improvements 

University 

Public  buildings 

Agricultural  College 

Common  schools,  sections  10  and  30 

Salt  Springs  and  contiguous  lands 

Internal  improvements 

University 

Penitentiary 

PubUo  buildings 

Mining  and  Mechanic  Arts 

Common  sohooto,  sections  10  and  30,  and  lieu 
lands,  act  June  10, 1880. 

Agricultural  College  scrip 

Agricultural  College  scrip 

University 

Saline  Land  (University) 

Agricultural  College 

Improvement  ot  Kio  Grande 

Penitentiary 

Public  buildings 

Insane  Asylum 

Deal  and  Dumb  Asylum 

Reform  School 

Normal  School 

School  of  Mines 

Blind  Asylum 

Reservoirs 

Miners' Hospital 

Military  Institute 

Common  schools,  sections  10  and  30 

University 

Public  buildings 

Insane  asylums 

Penitentiaries 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum 

Miners' hospitals 

Normal  sohoob .*.. 

Charitable,  penal  and  reformatory 

Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges 

Scnod  of  Mines 

MllitMy  histitutes 

Payment  of  bonds  issued  by  Grant  and  Santa  Fe 

Counties. 
Common  schools,  sections  2  and  32 

Agricultural  College  scrip 

Agricultural  College  scrip 

University 

Agricultural  College 

Public  bufldings 

Educational,  charitable,  etc 

Deafand  Dumb  Asylum 

Reform  SchooL 

School  of  Mines 

Normal  School 

Common  schools,  sections  10  and  30 

Internal  improvements 

Seminaries  of  learning 

Agricultural  College  scrip 

Common  schools,  secticm  10 

Salt  Springs  and  contiguous  lands 

Normal  sdiools 

Oklahoma  University 

University  Preparatory  School 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University 

Common  schools,  sections  10  and  30 

Certain  seotfens  13  and  83. 


A  era. 
32,000.00 

£00,000.00 
40,080.00 
12,800.00 
90,000.00 
2,730,951.00 
40,080.00 


£00,000.00 
40,080.00 
12,800.00 
12.800.00 
90,000.00 
2,001,907.00 


150,000.00 


210,000.00 


111,080.00 
1,022.80 

100,000.00 

100,000.00 
60,000.00 
32,000.00 
50,000.00 
80,000.00 
50,000.00 

100,000.00 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 

500,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

4,355,002.00 


200,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
50,000.00 
200,000.00 
100,000.00 
150,000.00 
150,000.00 
100,000.00 
1,000,000.00 

4,355,002.00 


990,ooaoo 


270,000.00 


80,080.00 

130,000.00 

82,000.00 

170,000.00 

40,000.00 

40,000.00 

40,000.00 

80,000.00 

2,495,390.00 


500,000.00 
09,120.00 

03o,ooaoo 

724,200.00 
24,210.00 


30o,ooaoo 

250,000.00 

i50,ooaoo 
260,ooaoo 

100,000.00 

1,375,000.00 

009,000.00 


3,457,flL00 


2,723,047.00 
150,000.00 
210,000.00 


5,700,304.80 


0,705,00X00 

99o,ooaoo 
270,ooaoo 


3,183,470.00 


1,947,300.00 


8,094,000.00 
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Land  and  iorip  granted  to  Statu  and  Territories/or  educational  atui  other  purpoiei~~(k^ 


state  or  Twrltory. 


Ortfon., 


Pttmiylvaaia.. 
Bhodtlalaiid.. 
Soutli  OuoUda. 
SoafhDakote., 


Tflzas. 
Utah.. 


Vennoat...., 

Vlrgliila. . . . . . 

Wuhtngton  . 


WeitVirgiiik.. 
WbooDsiii. . . . . , 


Wyoming. 


OnndtotaL. 


PorpoM  of  grant. 


IntflnuU  improToments. 

University 

Public  baildin 


Agrleoltaral  GoUcige 

Common  schools,  sections  16  and  36. 
Salt  Springs  and  oontiguons  lands. . 


Agrlcnltoral  College  scrip. 
Agricoltnre  College  scrip. . 


Agriooltaral  College  scrip. 


University 

Agrlcoltoral  College 

Public  buildings. 

Educational  and  charitable 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 

Reform  School 

School  of  Mines. 

Normal  schools 

Missionary  work 

Military  camp  ground 

Insane  Asylum 

Conunon  sdiools,  sections  16  and  36. 


Agrioultonl  CoOege  scrip. 
Agricultural  College  scrip. 


University. 

Agricultural  College 

Public  buildings 

Insane  Asylum 

Deaf  and  i>umb  Asylum 

Reform  SchooL 

School  of  Mines 

Normal  schools 

Blind  Asylum 

Reservoirs. 

Miners' Hospital 

Common  schools,  sections  2, 16, 32,  and  36. 

Agricultuial  College  scrip 

Agricultural  College  scrip 


University 

Agricultural  College 

Public  buildtags.7. 

Educational  and  charitable , 

Normal  sohools , 

Sdentiflc  schools. 

Common  sohools,  sections  16  and  36. . 

Agricultural  College  scrip 


Internal  improvements. 
University. 


Public  bundingB 

Agricultural  College 

Forestry 

Common  schools,  section  16. 


University. 

Agricultural  College 

Public  buildings 

Penitentiary 

Insane  Asylum 

Educational,  penal,  etc 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 

Miners' Hospital 

Fishhatdierles 

Poor  Farm 

Common  sohools,  sections  16  and  36. 


Amoont 
granted* 


Aera. 

£00,000.00 

46,080.00 

6,400.00 

9o,ooaoo 

3,399,360.00 
46,060.00 


780,ooaoo 


120,000.00 


180,000.00 


86,080.00 

160,000.00 

82,000.00 

170,000.00 

40,000.00 

40,000.00 

40,000.00 

80,000.00 

160.00 

640.00 

640.00 

2,733,084.00 


300,000.00 


i80,ooaoo 


156,080.00 

2oo,ooaoo 

64,000.00 
100,000.00 

ioo,ooaoo 

100,000.00 

ioo,ooaoo 
ioo,ooaoo 

100,000.00 

600,000.00 

60,000.00 

5,844,196.00 


150,000.00 


300,000.00 


46,080.00 

90,000.00 

132,000.00 

2oo,ooaoo 
ioo,ooaoo 

100,000.00 
2,376,301.00 


150,000.00 


500,000.00 

92,160.00 

6,40a00 

240,000.00 
20,000.00 

982,829.00 


46,080.00 

90,ooaoo 

107,000.00 

30,ooaoo 

30,000.00 

290,000.00 

30,000.00 

80,000.00 

5,480.00 

10,000.00 

8,470,009.00 


Total  by 
States. 


4,087,920.00 
780,00a00 

i2o,ooaoo 
i80,ooaoo 


3,432,604.00 
300,000.00 
180,000.00 


7,414,276.00 
180,000.00 
300,000.00 


8,044,471.00 
150,00a00 


1,840,880.00 


4,188,509.00 


133,270,428.18 


Non.— In  addition  to  the  above,  various  States  have  received  in  the  aggregate,  64,576,622  acres  under 
Uteiwamplandgruits.    See  page  47,  this  report. 
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Lands  p<Uented  or  cerHjM  under  eonee$sitm8  ^ 
for  railroad  and  muitary  wagon-road  purjK>s€B  from  the  year  1850  to  June  SO,  1915, 

8TATB  GRANTS. 

Illinois:  Aom. 

Illinois  Central 2,506,133.00 

MuosBippi: 

Mobile  A  Ohio  River >737, 130.29 

Vicksbuig  A  Meridian 109,10L51 

Gulf  A  Ship  Island 139,113.22 

1,075,345.02 


Alabama: 

Mobile  A  Ohio  River »419, 528.44 

Alabama  A  Florida 399,022.84 

Sehna,  Rome  A  Dalton 1 468, 666. 82 

Coosa  A  Tennessee 67, 784. 90 

MobUeAGirard '302,181.16 

Alabama  A  Chattanooga 653, 888. 76 

South  A  North  Alabama 446,478.47 

2,746,440.45 


Florida: 

Florida  Central  A  Peninsular 741,668.27 

Florida  A  Alabama 166,69L06 

Pensacola  A  Georgia 1,279,236.70 

Florida,  Atlantic  A  GuH  Central 29,384.18 

2, 216, 980. 23 


Louisiana: 

Vicksbuig,  Shreveport  A  Pacific 371,768.86 

New  Orleans,  Opeiousas  A  Great  Western (^) 

Arkansas: 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  A  Southern 1, 325, 355. 46 

Little  Rock  A  FcMTt  Smith 1,052,082.61 

Memphis  A  Little  Rock 184,657.33 

2,562,095.30 


Missouri: 

Southwest  branch  of  the  Pacific  road 1,161,284.51 

Hannibal  A  St.  Joseph 611,323.35 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  A  Southern 65, 120. 31 

1,837,728.17 


Iowa: 

Burlington  A  Missouri  River 389, 990. 11 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  A  Pacific *  483,214.36 

f    161,532.81 

Cedar  Rapids  A  Missouri  River *  922, 824. 85 

244  022  96 

Dubuque  A  Sioux  City *  556,' 406. 74 

Iowa  Falls  A  Sioux  City 683,057.34 

Des  Moines  Valley  (river  improvonent  grant) 840, 091. 36 

I  Id  the  •dlmtinent  of  this  nmt  the  rotd  wis  treated  as  an  entirety  and  without  refoROoe  to  the  State 
Une;  heooe  Al^iama  has  had  approved  to  her  more  and  ICississtppi  less  than  they  would  appear  to  ha 
entitled  to  in  propoctiGn  to  tlie  lra£th  of  the  road  in  the  leqwotive  States. 

•  Tliisgnmt  was  adJosted  Apr.  34, 1808,  and  802,181.16  acres  were  allotted  to  the  oonipany.  Thebalanee 
oftliepcevioariycermled  lands  wweoidered  restored  to  entiTondec  the  foflMtuie  act  of  Sept.  ag,l^ 

*  OeraM  lands  fooiinff  719,180.79  acres  weie  leconveyed  to  the  United  States  by  the  governor  of  Ix^^ 
T^b.  94, 1888.  the  grantbavinc  been  forfBited  by  the  act  of  Jnly  14. 1870  (10  Stat,  377). 

« InohMles85,68M9  acres  cattle  caikago,  Ro6k  Island  &  PadJto 
A  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  and  77,535.33  acres  of  the  Daboqoe  dt  Sioux  City  R.  R.,  sitoated  in  the  old  i)es 
MotnesRivernantofAiig.8,184S,whlohdioaldbedediMiedfkomthefbregotngamoiint   (Woloott  v.  Dei 
Motnce  Co..  5  WalL,  681). 
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Iowa— Contmued.  Acres. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul 326,216.10 

McGr^r  &  Mifisouri  River 1  «22  412  81 

Sioux  City  &  St.  Pttul /  ' 

4, 929, 769. 44 

Michigan:  = 

Port  Huron  A  Lake  Midiigan 37, 467. 44 

Jackson.  Ijanaing  A  Saginaw 743, 787. 58 

Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana 852, 52L 10 

Flint  A  Pere  Marquette 512,932.38 

Marquette,  Houghton  A  Ontonagon *  305, 929. 59 

Ontonagon  A  Brule  River 34, 227. 08 


Bay  de  Noquet  A  Marquette 128, 30L  06 

Chicago  A  worth  Western 518,065.36 


3, 133, 23L  58 
Wisconsin:  ===== 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  (formerly  West  Wiscon- 
sin)       813,706.71 

Wisconsin  Railroad  Farm  Mortgage  Land  Co 163,159.65 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  (formerly  St.  Croix  & 

Lake  Superior) 816, 487. 76 

Branch  to  Bayfield 471,72L14 

Chicago  A  North  Western 546,446.20 

Wisconsin  Central •  838,227.69 

3, 649, 749. 15 

Minnesota:  == 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba  (formerly  first  division,  St. 

Paul  A  Pacific). 
Western  Railroad  (succeeded  by  St.  Paul  A  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.' 


«  3, 258, 056. 12 


Jo.}.... 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba  (formerly  St.  Vincent  exten- 
sion of  the  St.  Paul  A  Pacific) 

Minnesota  Central 179, 734. 29 

Winona  A  St.  Peter 1,680,974.92 

St.  Paul  A  Sioux  aty 1,126,578.55 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth 860,973.62 

Southern  Minnesota,  from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  River  to] 

Houston 

Southern  Minnesota,  extension  (now  Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St. 

Paul) 

Hastings  A  Dakota 377,776.15 


546,745.44 


8, 030, 839. 09 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington:  = 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba,  now  Great  Northern  (main  and 
branch),  a  special  act  (Au^.  5,  1892,  27  Stat.  L.,  390)  to  provide 

for  indemnity  for  lands  relmquished  by  the  company (') 

Kansas: 

Leavenworth,  Lawrence  A  Galveston ^  249, 446. 13 

Missouri,  KansasATexas *976,593.22 

Atchison.  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe 2,944,788.14 

St.  Joseph  A  Denver  City 462,933.24 

4, 633, 760. 73 


Grand  total  of  State  grants 37,782,84L02 

>  Excess  of  131.481.71  acres  originally  certified  under  this  frrant  reoonveyed  by  State  or  entered  under 
act  Mar.  3, 1887,  by  Midiigan  Land  &  Iron  Co.  (Ltd.),  grant  having  been  forfeited  in  part  by  act  Mar. 
1889  (36  Stet,  1008). 

s  Declared  to  be  one  grant    (See  33  L.  D.,  21.) 

*  Bee  Minnesota  for  original  grants. 

*  Includes  186.036.72  acres  oithe  "Osage  ceded  reservation,"  which  are  to  be  deducted  ih>m  the  above 
amount  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  A  Galveston 
RaOroad  v.  The  United  States  (02  u:  S.,  733). 

*  Inchides  270,970.78  acres  in  the  "  Osage  ceded  reservation,"  which  are  to  be  deducted  under  the  decision 
oftedtnnote2. 
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CORPORATION  GRANTS. 

Union  Pacific 11,933,776.09 

Central  Pacific 5,850,667.80 

Central  Pacific  (succeBsor  bv  consolidation  with  Western  PkKdfic) 458, 387. 97 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 223,080.60 

Union  Pacific  f  Kansas  division) 6, 175, 660. 63 

Union  P^udfic  (successor  to  Denver  Pacific  Ry.  Co.) 807, 564. 76 

Burlington  &  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska 2, 374, 090. 77 

Sioux  City  A  Pacific  (now  Missouri  Valley  Land  Co. ) 42, 610. 95 

Northern  Pacific 36,193,011.80 

Oregon  branch  of  the  CJentral  Pacific  (California  &  Oregon) 3, 155, 634. 16 

Or^n  lib  California 2,765,677.10 

Atlantic  A  Pacific  (now  Santa  Fe  Pacific) 4,647,749.79 

Southern  Pacific  (main  line) 3,875,179.00 

Southern  Pacific  (branch  line) 1,559,663.10 

Oregon  Central 128,618.13 

New  Orleans  Pacific 1,001,783.27 

Grand  total  to  corporations 81, 193, 055. 82 

WAOON  R0AD8. 

From  Lake  Erie  to  Connecticut  Western  Reserve 80, 773. 54 

From  Lake  Michigan  to  Ohio  River 170,580.24 

From  Fort  WiUdns,  Copper  Harbor,  Mich.,  to  Green  Bav^  Wis 302, 930. 96 

From  Fort  WiUdns,  Copper  Harbor,  to  Wisconsin  State  line 221, 013. 35 

Oregon  Central  Militaiy^Co.  (now  CaUfomia  &  Oregon  Land  Co.) 859, 094. 19 

CorvalUs  and  Yaquina  JBay 81,895.25 

Willamette  Valley  and  Cascade  Mountain 861, 51L  86 

Dalles  military  road 556,827.04 

Coos  Bay  military  road 105,240.11 

Grand  total 3,239,866.54 


Withdrawals  under  iheaet  of  Marth  15,  1910  (36  Stat,,  gS7),frcm  thepa»$ageoftheactto 

Juns  30, 1915. 


State. 


Ariiona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

licmtana. . . 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

UtJh 

Wyoming. . 

Total. 


Applied  for. 


Acret, 
15,080.78 

1,044,846.19 
£37,501.64 
118,064.07 

1,152,566.87 
883,861.62 
446,470.18 
607,017.28 
850,060.66 


4,766,306.68 


imooted 

before 

withdrawal. 


iler«t. 


844,818.56 

160,760.70 

77,066.57 

481,088.22 

868,ooaai 

308,607.80 
838,064.85 
300,585.55 


3,183,845.37 


Withdrawn. 


JLcrt$» 

15,08a  76 
676,31&30 
805,078.68 

41,007.50 
660, 488.  U 

15,861.60 
336,063.02 
823,057.05 
123,423.74 


3,806,064.50 


Restored. 


560,866.78 
340,370.40 

41,007.50 
584,038.38 

10,000.00 
161,455.38 
800,673.78 
133,433.74 


1,900,633.85 


Reinatntng 
withdrawn. 


Aerm, 

15,090.76 
106,461.56 

56,604.19 


135,500.77 

5,861.60 

75,497.64 

23,885.88 


407,880174 
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SiaUdaert^anddegregatwM  under  section  4  ofih^  act  of  Aug.  18, 1894  (t88tat.^  SJt-^tt), 
and  the  aets  amendatory  thereof,  commonly  designated  cts  the  Carey  Act,  with  the  action 
taken  thereon  from  the  passage  of  the  act  to  June  SO,  1915. 


state. 

Applied  for. 

Segregated. 

Rejected  or 
relinquished. 

Patented. 

Beeonveyed. 

Time  to 

reclaim 

eztendejl. 

CVdondo 

Aere9. 
420,805.33 

3,236,650.36 
600,826.46 
180,005.85 
10,164.68 
870,657.39 
606,704.00 
155,649.39 

1,690,637.72 

Acre*. 

284,653.97 

1,306,523.80 

228,973.84 

36,808.59 

7,564.68 

857,878.84 

141,814.94 

Aeret. 
105,852.32 
1,353,196.75 
414,238.56 

81,504.08 
2,600.00 
312,284.64 
316,247.57 
156,649.39 
318,353.93 

Acres. 

Aere$. 

Acres. 

T«1f^)M> 

364,841.95 
29,897.08 

54,115.77 

Moflt^IM 

1 10,104.03 

62,604.95 

Norada 

New  Mexico 

OrcEOD.  •••«••••••• 

62,718.34 

6,014.49 

46,304.09 

Uta£ 

WanhfnFtoTi  . . 

Wyoming 

1,841,220.47 

144,116.01 

3,977.23 

210,757.79 

Total 

7,781,110.18 

3,706,445.13 

3,069,927.24 

601,573.38 

20,005.75 

373,762.60 

>  Remains  segregated. 

WfthdrasDols  for  and  restorations  from  fower-site  and  fivhlic  water  reserves  under  aets  of 
June  f5, 1910  (36  Stat.,  487),  and  Aug.  24,  1912  (87  Stat.,  497),  for  fiscal  year  ended 
June  SO,  1916. 


states. 


Alabama.... 

Alaska 

Arkansas.... 

Aiisona 

California... 
Cokxado.... 

Idalio 

Michigan.... 
Minnesota... 
Montana.... 
Nebraska.... 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. 


Oregtm. 
Utah... 


V\ 

Washington, 

Wyoming... 


Total. 


Power^ite  reserves. 


Withdrawn. 


68,200 


147,000 
33,201 


5,062 
1,240 


510 


7,224 


656 

2,603 

7,507 

18,911 


203,134 


Restored. 


280 
'24,'86S 


2,200 


4,040 

18,100 

988 

6,U0 


56,646 


Outstanding 
June30,191i5w 


120 

68,200 

17,704 

337,431 

255,600 

270,390 

262,973 

1,240 

11,020 

155,351 

761 

26,311 

13, 5n 

263,326 

862,500 

104.056 

87,365 


2,228,105 


States. 


Ariioiia 

Oallomia.... 
Oolocido..... 

Idaho 

Montana.... 

Nevada 

NewMezioo. 


Oiecoo. 
VtSk... 


Ut 
Wyoming. 


Total. 


Pnblio  water  reserves. 


Withdrawn. 


1,918 
7,030 


5,765 
1,040 
1,464 


1,620 
620 


10,257 


Restored. 


126 


240 


Outstanding 
June  30, 1915. 


2,902 

50,554 

480 

6,765 

1,040 

1,464 

1,440 

2,500 

83,987 

82,431 


183,053 
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Public  and  Indian  landt  entered  each  year  ended  June  SO,  from,  7908  to  1915,  mdtuivt. 


ICisslssippL... 


SoutbDakola.^ 

Utah . 

WashlnetoD 

~ll!tSsill 


Ota.  Land  OlDce. 


M1,7S3.«  4M,068.M 
UT,IH7.M  901,00<.Da 
1 ,  314, 348.  Wl,  Oet,  SM.  S» 
S,RM,T57.Saaa73,Me.Ml 
111,837.681  144,8(».4B 
,  Ves,  010. 3«  1, 181,013.91 


397,573.30     103.003.' 
,Cat,S3aM  1,010, 738. 


1,310,H(L331,<N 

010,802.07   r 

fl08,HS.3£    I 


lfi7.311.3«    133,810.1 


,038,43$.  73  l,fiaG,fiM.e 


J    3I3,G1D.88 
'5131837^48 


.377,003.74  1,1S7,M3.  SO 


Sa),3S9.S7 
347,318.36 
87^301.08 


i,4E8.1{'7.84 

0«,z77.a4 

1,030, 312.U 


003,3(0.71 
540,883.11 

382,603.57 


10,345.68      SO. 185. 6: 


1,133,301.881,680,1 
70,301.88      eo,! 


191. la       13,308.' 


3,687,420, 90)4, 
■.394,383.57 
301,188.07     

1,050,309.71  i,ni,isa8i  1, 


10,893,303.76  96,391  JOO.OO  19,311,373.37  14,574,688.82.16,807,231.45  10,633,853.13  10,861^44t 


047,353.  n  1,144,375.80 


19.781.31       15.61S.S8 


3g5w7io.es 

U,flaB,S8^  30,9(3.80 

8N,9a0.8(  733,401.77 

S7S,480.a3  S3I,70.U 

180,781.34  373,607.30 

294,930.73  33t,*M.09 


Pudu  Umdttunieyed  and  remaining  vtmuveyed. 


BtmtatrTKTltorr. 

landuta. 

/ZSIffi 

JSS.'Ti 

tolSS^'f 

S5" 

ACTt4. 

00 
03 
01 
49 

i 

05 
80 

1 

47 
00 

73 
'fl 

Atr€,. 

i«.. 

"11 

78,476 

■,4S 

377,»4,M2 
47;50S;e38 

**;« 

2J;^:S 

136,103 

i,i4B,m 

134,001 

1,880,376 

..£ 

1,031,323 

2,719,073 

26,068,177 

41 

i,ow,e<i 

1607  033 

'»a;m 

i; 9411778 

)0,73S 

11 

S,Ht 

8,881,110 

1,830.308,080 

11,988,187 

319,819,103 

000,346,888 

3.S6l^fla 

In  Arkumi,  lUbraii.  lom,  Ulchlgii],  uid  Wlacotisla  ttia  ludi  pmsfed  wan  not  ngwdsd  MpobUa 
tand  wbaD  Uunuroonilliic  labdi  w«ta  orlclmllr  ntrraTad. 
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EBtimaUd  area  o/exi$tmg  national  fore»t$  June  30,  2915. 
[Approximately  80  per  cent  is  Dublic] 


Acres. 

Alaska 26,748,500 

Arizona 13, 318, 690 

Arkansas 2,210,800 

Califoroia 25,628,995 

Colorado 14,350,994 

Florida 674,970 

Idaho 19,388,905 

Kansas 262, 787 

Michigan 163,771 

Minnesota 1, 570, 850 

Montana 18,977,425 

Nebraska 209,760 


Acres. 


Nevada 5,557,010 

New  Mexico 9, 881, 660 

North  Dakota 13, 920 

Oklahoma 61, 640 

Oregon 15, 570, 694 

Porto  Rico 65, 950 

South  Dakota 1,326,172 

Utah 7,962,980 

Washington 11, 660, 660 

Wyoming 8, 633, 468 

Totalarea 184,240,596 


Area  added  to  national  forests  during  year 26,618 

Area  excluded  from  national  forests  during  year 1, 107, 224 

Area  embraced  in  temporary  forest  withdrawals  June  30, 1915 217, 900 

Area  of  existing  national  forests  June  30, 1914 185,321,202 

Areaof  existing  national  forests  June  30, 1915 184,240,596 

Decrease  in  area  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1915 1, 080, 606 

National  monumente. 


state  and  name. 

Date. 

Area. 

state  and  name. 

Date. 

Area. 

flitkn 

Mar.  23,1010 

Jan.  U,1906 
Dec.    8,1906 
Mar.  14,1012 
Jan.  31,1014 
July  31,1911 
Dec.  19,1907 
Sept.  16,1908 

Oct  14,1913 
May    6,1907 
July    6,1911 
May    6,1907 
Jan.     9,1908 
Jan.   16,1908 

May  24,1911 
Deo.    7,1908 

June  23,1910 

May  16,1911 

jLcret, 
167.00 

1806,400.00 
160.00 

*  360. 00 
2,060.43 

*  25. 625. 60 

1640.00 

10.00 

.50 

15.120.00 

1800.00 

U,280.00 

205.00 

12,080.00 

13.883.06 
1300.00 

5.00 

*  160. 00 

New  Mexico: 

Chaoo  Canyon 

El  Mono 

GOa  aifl  Dwell- 
ings*  

OianQuivira. 

Orwon: 

Oremn  Caves*.... 
South  DEikota: 

Jewel  Cave* 

Utah: 

Mukuntuweap.... 

Natural  Bridges... 

Rainbow  Bridge... 
Washington: 

Mount  Olympus*.. 
Wjroming: 

Devils  Tower. 

Shoshone  Cavern. . 

Mar.  11,1907 
Deo.    8,1906 

Nov.  16,1907 
Nov.    1,1909 

July  12,1909 

Feb.    7,1908 

July  31,1909 
Sept.  25,1909 
May  30,1910 

May  11,1915 

Sept  24,1906 
Sept  21,1909 

Acret. 
20,629.40 

Aritona: 

Orand  Canyon*... 
Monteiuma  Castle. 

Navajo 

PapaeoSacuaxo... 
Petrifled  Forest... 
Tonto* 

160.00 

160.00 
1160.00 

1490.00 

Tumaoaoorl 

California: 

Cabrillo 

11,280.00 
115,840.00 

Cinder  Cone* 

DerHPostpfle*... 

Lassen  Peak* 

MuirWooda. 

PInnades 

12,740.00 
160.00 

1299,370.00 

Colorado: 

Colorado*. 

1,152.91 
210.00 

WheriM* 

Montana: 

Bighola. 

LeiwiB  and  Clark 
Cavern 

1,201,568.90 

I  Estimated  area. 

•  Under  Jurisdiction  of  Department  of  Agriculture. 


•According  to  second  proclamation. 
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lAtt  of  birdntava. 


VtatotammOon. 

DbU. 

lonUcin. 

Am. 

Ubt.  14.  IMS 
[Oct.     4,  IBM 

oSl'  ioI'boj 

^doaa. 

Ang.  17,1BCI7 
Oct.  14,1007 
Oct    23,1007 

MiiX-ofMi^i^Vpi  Hi™;  Li::: : ::: 

Dao.     T.lBOT 

a  til 

III 

3: 

t 

■■;■*.:;■■■ 

Fab.^,I«» 

:::::»::::::: 

Hit.    3,lBat 
Apr.  Il.lfill 
Jan.    ll.lBia 

*"«:::::;;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;::;;;;;;;;; 

IS  Sis 

a-  '8;1! 

S'tlK 
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Litt  of  bird  retervet — Continued. 


»«.. 

LomUoo. 

Ana. 

""      S^.   ""» 

Jan.*  is^ieta 
Feb   31  1913 
Nov.  U,19  a 
Apr.  21, 19  5 
MW   U,1B1S 

Aa«. 

OngonandC^mtoCrlnced) 

ntiiuu,  aiDlndine  Canal  Zona,  N. 


Fiscal  ;«in. 

Caabaalaa. 

Anunator 

S 

naou 
caoelpto. 

■IS- 

;2fSiiK 

S,(Q8 
9,t57 

•1 

9ZM 
11> 

4  190 

■;i 

oc 

X 
V 

« 

90 

i 

mil 

is 

sai.os 

331.33 

jm;m 

o«i!o7 

8WI.01 
280- M 

911.19 

ces!32 
M2:Ba 

288. « 

ii 
II 
Si 

1:S;SS 

i,aH;g7e.2B 
i|4g«;oao!<» 

1,251,971-23 

i,ui,we.07 

'»98;iM:es 

e7s;«e:55 

853,265.  so 
SM.  70X17 

i:3w;iu:» 

t,T«l,  830.18 
1,597,147.48 

l;y!;».g 

1,731.883.67 

ill 

■:lis 

T,7S3 
11,089 

■!;IS 

7413 

10,783 

9,27( 

4:38; 

l|6«t 

!;SS 

4,050 
4.307 
6,880 
10, £57 

!:!!! 

11.403 

1 

3;9U 

384 

397 

391 

s 
1 

879 

(07 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

n 

38 
I 

74 

86 
15 

es 

i 

88 

70 

87 
M 

1 

i 

381 

1« 

2H 

1 

991.93 
B17.33 

4S3!53 
739.03 

534:73 

133.43 

981.84 
7S2.M 

700^43 
718.31 
317.49 

»I 

1( 
8 
If 

I 

18 

i 

! 
« 

'A 

33 
83 

J 
%. 

8> 
113 
336 

•1 

ii 

374.79 
811.89 

687.40 

ffil 

is 
11 

si 
II 

^ 

i68»:::":::'.: 

ixa 

}» 

IS:::::::::: 

1 

7 

1  iDchiiln  rei 
■  Beclamatla 
.913,  b»  Uia  a. 


-jowatat-rlghtchaijas, 

. D  waler-^ht  chai^  under  aot  of  Au*.  9,  1911 

1913,  by  Uia  BaolamatlcD  S«cvlBa,   TIm  m1«*  ol  nclamMien  u 
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llfing  viiMn  laid  Slatet. 


tin^Ul^ 


14,SIi.7S 
7,131. M 
1,831.  SI 


Mtenrf?!:.': 


3,387.17 

"i,'7i6.'ai' 

S,S».41 

fl,861.7E 


1,108,488.1ft 
477,Ml.eO 
141, 784. 7S 


1,117,014.83 
«68,na.35 
88T,3U.U 


130,400.11 
1I1,»4.H 
SW,113.01 
0,00:11 
731,9M.m 
OB,  77^30 

M,an.3i 

4M,IMai7 
681,44)lS7 


Amountt  eovertd  into  the  TreMun/  to  the  endit  of  the  Ttdamation  fwnd from  At  mIm  o^ 
■piihlie  land*  andfea  and  eommMont  in  tht  itverai  Btatet,  unoer  th*  aetof  Jtau  17, 
190t  (St  Slat.,  S88). 


Slftta. 

Fboal 

y«m. 

Tow  lot  14 

IWl  to  1013 

»l. 

iSTiS^. 

.h™ 

'ASS 

'■ffilSS 
.?:8S:S!:S 

5,773,0M.n 

Ills 

■■S:S:S 

ass 

III 

133,011.01 
1U38S30 
21<:i78.a3 

V,O0O.684.7S 
1715  741.41 
^'I68;e83.81 

i;SI3,M1.40 

111 

»,8«.tt^«! 

3,418,040.  U 

84,M,m.e7 
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State  granUf  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1916. 


Kindofselaetkm. 


School  iDdMimity- 


Unl  wsltj . . . .  • 

Agricultural  college. 

Internal  Improyements . 

2|000i)00-acre  grant 

Penitentiaries 

Public  bnildingB 

Insane  asylums 

Educational,  charitable, 
penal,  and  reformatory . 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylums. 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
asylums 

Reform  schools 

School  of  mines 

Normal  schools 

ReservoirB 

Miners' hospitals 

Agiloultoral  and  me> 
chanical  college 

IfiUtary  institute 

Bonds  to  Grant  and 
Santa  Fe  Counties 

Bonds  to  Karioopa,  etc., 
counties 

Salt  sprinra  and  contigu- 
ous lands 


Pending  and  recelTed. 


Pending 
July  1,1914. 


A  era, 
2,241,236.31 


Aerei, 
2,080,992.90 


Specific  grant  total. 
Grand  total 


134,790.91 
43,549.43 
440.07 
40.17 
68,383.27 
96,736.20 
66,826.48 

112,434.21 
13,550.02 

36,507.89 
160.03 

98,186.70 

75,737.89 
783.81 

93,712.33 

63,872.85 
30,108.56 


53,105.84 


Since 
received. 


Aerei. 
4,322,229.21 


9,802.08 
14,571.96 


40.00 


10,390.45 
3,807.02 


480.00 
9,557.67 


1,790.40 


i$,6iaoi 

575,358.551    151,214.89 


1,564,290.21 


3,806,626.52 


22,397.04 
622.56 


240,284.10 


TotaL 


144,592.99 
58,121.41 
440.07 
80.17 
68,383.27 
96,736.20 
66,826.48 

122,824.66 
13,560.02 

40,314.91 
160.03 

98,666.70 

85,295.56 
793.81 

95,602.73 

63»872.85 
45,713.67 

728,573.44 

75,602.88 

022.66 


Disposed  of. 


proved. 


Aeret. 


16,2n.38  48,191.82 


2,321,277.00 


«» 


75,429.75 

5,752.51 

280.00 

40.17 

22,839.54 

69,147.84 

37,029.48 

78,185.31 
160.00 

14,090.16 
80.00 
60,193.55 
25,607.30 
100.04 
60,717.63 

26,239.63 
19,568.42 

313,466.54 

41,700.49 


Can- 
celed. 


Aerei. 


40.00 


160.00 
9,091.15 


Total. 


Aeret. 


64,460.204,267,760.01 


966.06  76,305.81 

160.00  5,912.51 
280.001 

80.17 
22,839.54 

440.001  09,587.84 
37,189.48 


87,278.46 
160.00 


Ponding 

June  30, 

1915. 


Aentu 


68,197.18 

52,208.90 

160.07 


1, 804, 574. 31 840, 606. 36  45, 754. 57 


,  126,803. 52  866,883. 74  98,946.39  950,83a  13 


820.00  14,370.16 
80.00 
65,135.48 
34,059.77 
149.04 
56,371.60 


4,941.93 

8,452.47 

40.00 

5,653.97 


7,240.00 
80.00 


33,479.63 
19,648.42 


8,168.991321,635.63 
41,700.49 


886,360.93 


45,543.73 
27,148.36 
29,637.00 

35,548.20 
13,390.02 

25,044.75 
80.03 
33,531.22 
51.235.79 
644.77 
39,131.13 

80,998.22 
26,065.15 

404,087.91 

33,793.39 

622.56 


918,213.38 


5,175,973.30 


State  grants — reoapitutation. 


Indemnity  school  land. 

Other  grants. 

State. 

Pending  and 
selected. 

Confirmed. 

Pending  and 
selected. 

Confirmed. 

Canceled. 

Arlsona 

Aerei. 

ileret. 

Aerei. 
491,962.66 

ilere*. 
280,558.90 

Aerei. 
80,755.38 

C'f^*»nila 

311,707.40 

46,647.80 

766.71 

563,106.09 

76.88 

5,797.18 

Colorado 

• 

Florida 

756.71 

Idaho 

1,125.10 

T^ouisiana 

76.88 

Iffinnesota 

1,334.88 

3,257.46 

520.24 

1,247,140.44 

841.76 

631,972.79 

1,480.00 

890.17 

531,734.93 

40.00 

New  Mezioo 

2,154,547.84 

52,558.84 

3,166.71 

19,469.28 

209,417.83 

96,148.78 

42,465.62 

128,187.64 

11,850.61 

North  Dakota 

200.00 

Oreflon 

South  Dakota 

**'9,'646.*6i* 

40.00 

7,493.38 

293.35 

50,545.05 

40.00 
4,589.70 

Utah 

200.00 

Washington , , 

WTominir 

21,882.66 

2,600.58 

..J  «»■■          U  .•.•....••.•.•...•••......... 

Total 

4,322,229.21 

16,277.38 

1,804,574.31 

840,606.36 

45,754.67 
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Withdrawals  under  the  act  of  Mar.  16,  1910  (36  Stat,,  tST),  dunng  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  SO,  1915, 


JuiMODh 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Ifontana.... 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. 


OrocoD.. 


Ul 
Wyoming. 


Total. 


State. 


Applied  for. 


Aerei. 
15,030.70 
.72 
115, 468!  30 


16,773.01 
43.48 


2,961.06 


140,578.28 


Rejected 

before 

withdrawal. 


Acres. 


8,064.33 
115,468.30 


854,556.54 

6,121.40 

832,020.47 

44,453.84 


855,613.88 


Withdrawn. 


AcreM. 
15,030.76 
86,04L88 
8,488.18 


100,875.07 

5,861.00 

81,74X50 


198, 04a  03 


Restored. 


Acra. 


810,077.60 
0,060.46 
8,081.21 

245,040.27 


16a  00 

128,036.86 

40,603.82 


752,717.72 


State  deeertrUmd  eegregations  under  eedtion  4  of  the  act  of  Aug,  18, 1894  (t8  Stat.,  372-4^2), 
and  Qie  acts  amendatory  thereof,  commonly  designated  as  the  Carey  Act,  with  the  action 
taken  thereon  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 


state. 


Colorado. 
Idaho... 
Montana. 


Oregon.. 
Utah... 


Ut 
Wyoming. 


Total. 


Applied  for. 


.^eref. 


750.18 
*8i*637.'88" 


16,267.84 


08,664.85 


Segregated. 


Aera. 
12,455.00 
750.13 


13,215.12 


Rejected  or 
relinquished. 


ilere*. 

26,810.00 

86,963.84 

30,643.02 

16.083.80 

48,226.74 

81,230.56 


230,067.54 


Patented. 


Acrt9» 


117,677.24 

4,244.06 

11,135.21 


8,462.65 


141,510.15 


Time  to  reclaim 
extended. 


Jcrr«. 


Lands  certified  or  patented  on  account  of  railroad  and  wagon  road  grants  during  fiscal  year 

ended  June  SO,  1915. 


Grants. 


Stategrants: 

Funt  dc  Pere  Marquette 

Florida  Central  A  Peninsular 

South  dc  North  Alabama 

St  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba. 


Total. 


Corporations: 

Callfbmia  dc  Oregon 

Central  Paoiflo 

Western  Paclflo 

Atlantic  &  Paoiflo  (now  Santa  Fe  Pacific). 

Do 

Northern  Paoiflo 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Southern  Paoiflo  (main.  line). . 
Southern  Paoiflo  (branch  line) . 


Total. 


Wagon  roads: 

Oregon  Ontral  Military  Road  (now  California  &  Oregon  Land 
Co.). 

Total  certified  OT  patented  during  year 

CttioeUed  during  year 


State. 


Mich 


fc 


Flori( 

Alabama. 

Minnesota.. 


CSalllbmia 

do 

.....do 

Arizona 

New  Mexioo. . . 

Idaho 

Minnesota. 

Montana 

North  Dakota.. 

Oregcm. 

Washington 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

Odifomia 

do 


Oregon.. 


Disposed  of  during  year. 
Received  during  year 


Arsa. 


Aent, 

55.85 

0,066.50 

40.04 

1,578.89 


11,63a  28 


64a  00 

7,850.06 

240.00 

365,790.68 

15,089.12 

134,890.06 

1,180.86 

792,72L18 

10,528.85 

46,217.28 

160.00 

2,717.18 

106,629.17 

106,882.08 


1,6U,913.55 


506.44 


1,624,142.37 
480,649.60 


2,104,79L96 


886,215.87 
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Alleged fraudulerU  entriee  acted  on  during  year. 


Pend- 
ing 

Jnne 
30, 

1914. 

Re- 
ceived. 

Disposed  of. 

Pend- 
ing 
Jane 

191&. 

Hearings. 

Kind  of  entry. 

proved. 

Can. 
oeled. 

Other- 
wise 
dis- 
posed 
olT 

Total. 

Oeo- 

end 

Land 

Office. 

Foresc 

Sery. 

ioe. 

H<»ne8t«ad: 

Oii^als 

6,407 
812 
217 

1,279 
326 

5 
2 

397 
273 

214 
21 

1,101 
198 

661 

1,238 
375 
368 

1,294 

67 

691 

6,176 

2,767 

461 

1,235 
459 

2 

1 

286 
157 

106 
78 

602 
331 

560 

465 

169 

46 

164 

■*i,'9i2' 
820 

957 

22 

3 

70 
5 

5,406 
789 
207 

1,438 
226 

2 
1 

211 
160 

167 
39 

984 
314 

880 

891 

74 

332 

7 

1 

6,363 

2,723 

630 

1,606 
349 

2 
1 

256 
263 

182 
48 

1,196 
316 

838 

880 

392 

74 

894 

9 

1 

4,220 
866 
148 

1,006 
436 

6 
2 

427 

167 

188 
61 

607 
214 

882 

823 
162 
340 
1,064 
48 
690 

653 

86 

4 

122 
44 

1 

rw?h ,, 

Desert  Land: 

Timber  culture: 

Timber  and  stone: 

Orlglnalif 

""m 

8* 

621 

45 

16 

212 

217 

11 

4 

1 

rasli 

Isolated  tract: 

Original 

Of Ti 

Hineral: 

80 
18 

FfiiMf         

Soldiers'  additional  applica- 
tions    X 

Selections: 

State 

9 
20 

1 
96 

Forest  lien 

Railroad 

62 
2 

Sonatter  dalmff 

Mineral  locations 

Total 

14,936 

13,061 

3,092 

1,614 

11,618 

16,324 

11,676 

1,048 

8 

Field  reports  on  alleged  fraudulent  entries. 
Field: 

Forester — 

Adverse 200 

Favcnrable 1,011 

Agents — 

Adverse 6,601 

FavOTable 14,798 
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IndietmenU,  eonvtctionf,  aequUtdU  and  ditminah,  Ji/nn  impoud  and  paid,  and  prison 

sentences,  June  SO,  1914,  to  June  SO,  1915, 


Ofltoaes. 

Indict- 
ments. 

Con^lo- 
tions. 

JTison 
seotenoQB. 

Fines 
imposed. 

Fines 
paid. 

Aoqnit- 
talsand 

dis- 
misBalB. 

TimtMr  tWfDfB*,  rT-rr-Trr tt T-r- 

5 

1 

11 

1 

4 

8 

13 

8 

4 
2 
2 

1 

12 
0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
2 
1 

7 
7 
2 

1952 
1,600 
1,000 

760 
1,000 

125 

1200 

600 

OODBDiFBOY.  ..,...*.T..r.*-Tr...r 

jC^v*^          •  ................................ 

Pcriory 

IncioBuns 

790 

]fliwelliui«o*i9.  Mction  38  Pmal  Oo^e.  t  . . . , 

ifit|inidatioD 

2 

4 

fTaitiff  malls  to  dfrfhiad r . 

Section  32  Pena  1  Code 

250 
1,000 

Section  29  Penal  Code 

1 

Section  2i011  Penal  Code 

Conspiracy  to  suborn 

•  •••••••••'»-»*  —  »»-■-■- 

fraudulent  scheme  in  looktinf 

Illinff  fraudulent  soldien'  additional  D.  8. 

1 
3 

976 

I 

Section  5393  Penal  Code 

3 

Bettlns  fin  to  public  ranm. . .  . . .  t  .  r ,  -  r  r . . 

2 

Total 

65 

33 

23 

7,552 

1,490 

40 

Class,  number^  and  area  of  patents  issued  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 


Class. 


No. 


Commoted  homestead 

Timber  and  stone 

Public  sale 

Cash,  miscellaneous 

Desert  land. 

Desert-land  reolaination . . 

Desert-land  segregation. . . 

Town  site 

Town  lot 

Homestead 

Alaska  homiMrtead 

Forest  homestead 

Indian  homestead 

Reclamation  homestead . . 

Soldiers'additifliialhome- 
gtiml 

Military  bioun^'iand  war- 
rant  

Forest  lieu  selection 

Timber  culture 

Indian 

White  Earth  Town  lot .. . 
MinMraL 


5, 

918 

2,909 

387 

2,729 

6 

5 

8 

373 

39,276 

7 

299 

8 

880 

«26 

41 

242 

8 

4,023 

2 

925 


Area. 


Aerti* 

800,165.165 

93,978.810 

229,347.110 

34,903.305 

448,752.085 

520.000 

133,336.500 

383.261 

102.370 

8,723,703.187 

1,008.230 

34,669.950 

317.500 

29,108.990 

32,360.890 

1,792.280 
39,74&670 

i,2oaooo 

284,713.330 

.800 

61,216.210 


Class. 


Coal 

CoaldeiHDsit 

Private-land  claim 

Small-holding  claim 

Railroad 

Swamp 

Umatilla  Indian  lands. . . 

Abandoned  military  res- 
ervation  

Choctaw  scrip... 

Choctaw  lands 

Isaac  Crow  lieu  scrip 

Sioux  half-breed  scnp  .. 

Surveyor  nneral's  smp . 

Portemeld  scrip 

Agricultural  ooUege  scrip 
(reissue) 

Cemeterysite 

Mission  site 

Special  acts. 

Supplemental,  Apr.    14, 

Total 


No. 


77 

7 

16 

171 

96 

9 

48 

33 
4 

10 
3 
2 
8 
2 

1 

2 

45 

1,416 

1,175 


61.979 


10.802.097 

CT,  789. 818 

3,838.162 

1,632,726.011 

19.219.630 

7,049.630 

4,006.200 
603L900 

1,965.410 

120.000 

228.420 

118.100 

8a  000 


10a460 

664.470 

348,9001166 

Noteoonted. 


13,026,427.976 


Snrteoe  area  reported  elsewhere. 


"'XKlmiii^Ki,  ,„  11,1.  ,„,„„,,   , 
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State  ffrantSy  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1915. 


Kind  of  selection. 


School  iDdemiii^. 


Aeret. 
2,3€l,a36.81 


XTnivecsi^ 

Agrioultoral  college. ... . 

Internal  improyements . 

3|000j000-acre  grant 

Penitentiaries 

Public  buildings 

Insane  asylums 

Educational,  charitable, 
penal,  and  reformatory. 

Deaf  and  dumb  asylums, 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
asylums 

BeCorm  schools 

School  of  mines 

Normal  schoob 

Heservoirs 

Miners' hospitals 

Agricultural  and  me- 
chanical college 

MiUtary  iitttii^ 

Bonds  to  Grant  and 
Santa  Fe  Counties. . . . 

Bonds  to  Maricopa,  etc., 
counties 

Saltsprines  andcontigu- 
ouslands 


Pending  and  reoelYed. 


Pending        Since 
July  1,1014.    reoeiyed. 


Aeret, 
2,060,992.90 


Specific  grant  totaL 
Grand  total 


134,790.91 
43,649.43 
440.07 
40.17 
68,383.27 
96,736.20 
66,826.48 

112,434.21 
13,550.02 

36,507.89 
160.03 

98,186.70 

75,737.89 
798.81 

93,712.33 

63,872.85 
30,103.56 

575,358.65 

53,106.84 


1,564,290.21 


3,806,526.52 


Acftt. 
4,322,229.21 


9,802.08 
14,571.98 


40.00 


10,390.45 


3,807.02 


480.00 
9,567.67 


TOtaL 


Disposed  of. 


proved. 


Aeret, 
16,277.38148,191 


1,790.40 


1^,610.01 

151,214.89 

22,397.04 

622.56 


240,284.10 


144,592.99 
68,121.41 
440.07 
80.17 
68,383.27 
96,736.20 
66,826.48 

122,824.66 
13,550.02 

40,314.91 
160.03 

98,666.70 

85,295.56 
793.81 

95,502.73 

63|872.85 
45,713.57 

726,573.44 

75,502.88 

622.56 


75,429.76 

5,752.51 

280.00 

40.17 

22,839.54 

69,147.84 

37,029.48 


Can- 
cetod. 


Acre*. 
.82 


966.06 
160.00 


40.00 


440.00 
160.00 


78,185.31  9,091.15 
160.00 


1,804,574.31 


14,060.16 
80.00 
60,193.65 
25,607.30 
109.04 
50,717.63 

26,239.63 
19,568.42 

313,466.54 

41,709.49 


840,606.36 


2,321,277.006,126,808.52866,883.74  93,946.39950,830.13 


TotaL 


Acres, 
64,409. 


204 


76,395.81 

5,912.51 

280.001 

80.17 

22,839.54 

60,587.84 

37,189.48 

87,276.46 
160.00 


Pending 

June  30, 

1915. 


Acft$» 
1,257,760.01 


68,197.18 

52,208.90 

160.07 


320.00  14,370.16 

80.00 

4,94L93  65,135.48 

8,452.47  34,059.77 

40.00        149.04 

5,653.97  66,371.60 


7,240.00 
80.00 


33,479.63 
19,648.42 


8,168.99{321,635.63 
41,709.49 


46,754.57886,360.93 


46,543.73 
27,148.36 
29,637.00 

35,548.20 
13, 39a  02 

25,944.76 
80.03 
33,63L22 
51.235.79 
644.77 
39,m.l3 

30,303.22 
26,066.16 

404,037.91 

33,708.30 

622.66 


018.213.38 


6,176,073.30 


8taU  grant9--ftoapitulaUcn. 


state. 


Ariiona 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

J^onisiana 

Ifinnesota..... 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico... 
North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington.., 
Wyoming.... 


Total. 


Indemni^  school  land. 


Pending  and 
selected. 


Aere$. 


311,707.40 

46,647.80 

766.71 

663,105.09 

76.88 


631,972.79 


2,164,547.84 

62,658.84 

3,166.71 

19,469.28 

269,417.83 

98,148.78 

42,465.62 

128,187.64 


4,322,229.21 


Confirmed. 


Acre$. 


5,797.18 
"'756.*7i 
*"*76.*S 


Other  grants. 


Pending  and 
selected. 


Aeret. 
491,962.66 


1,125.10 


9,646.61 


16,277.38 


1,334.88 

3,257.46 

520.24 

1,247,140.44 

841.76 


40.00 

7,403.38 

293.36 

50,645.06 


1,804,674.31 


Confirmed. 


Aeret, 
280,658.90 


1,480.00 

820.17 

531,734.03 


40.00 
4,680.70 


21,882.66 


840,606.36 


Canceled. 


Aeret. 
30,756.38 


40.00 

11,850.61 

200.00 


200.00 
'2»'600.'58 


46,764.67 
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Slat^ttunt,  bySlala,  land  diitricU,  inui  amntiet,  Aowing  iJie  ana  of  land  vnappmpriaUd 

and  unrtMrved  on  July  1 ,  191S. 

ICiNuiUa  oanUlnlDg  do  urapproprtated  luda  ■»  omitted.] 

ALABAUA. 


I«iiddtotTliitand 
countj. 

Aieainacraa. 

?ss: 

TotaL 

Ch^cto. 

no 
a,  BOO 

MO 

;« 

'310 

3,5M 

'■^ 

S20 
840 
330 

340 
BO 

120 

tw 

880 
130 
80 
300 
200 
3,600 

320 

3,  MO 
1,000 

=,ss 

3,300 
120 

i£ 

HO 
80 
MO 
1» 

aM 

120 

s 

'« 

l.BSO 

!S 

400 

-i 

480 
280 

1 

''^ 
1,2«) 
300 

^•S 
3,800 

Uwsbj'.lcTt^aandy. 
PIn^rolling,'5«idy. 

?l^^Uiy. 

ronini. 

I2r^^^,«^.. 

Br<*«,liOlr,»ndj. 

•■2£ 

330 

1 

sao 

330 

400 

1,000 

;« 

a,8oo 

%^ 

Pln>,niid7,rolllii«. 

47.ftM 

41,  HO 

AR 

BONA. 

CocanlDo. 

U*ABopi.'.'.'.'.'. 

Hotrnve 

Navajo 

Pima 

Hml 

eaotaCnu 

Yanpal 

Vum 

State  total.. 


Arid,  broken. 


Uomitaiiioia,  arid,  gnwlii(. 

Arid,  DBilng. 

If oonttlucias,  arid,  jniliw. 
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SUUeffient,  6y  8tate»t  land  dutriets,  and  counties^  shotoing  the  area  of  land  unappropriaUd 

and  unreserved  on  July  i,  1915 — Continued. 


ARKANSAS. 


Land  diBtrfct  and 
oonnty. 

Area  in  acres. 

Surveyed. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

Total 

Character. 

Oamdcn: 

Ashler 

83 

207 

559 

243 

54 

109 

42 

5,204 

42 

2,501 

3,036 

284 

75 

09 

8,022 

249 

5 

2,053 

6,976 

564 

1,590 

133 

- 

83 

207 

559 

243 

54 

109 

42 

5,204 

42 

2,691 

8,036 

284 

75 

09 

8,022 

249 

45 

2,063 

6,976 

564 

1,590 

133 

Rolling;  second-rate  soil. 
Swampy. 

I>0. 

Bradlev 

Calhoun  .......^ 

dark 

Broken. 

Clffvflland 

Riv<ir  aod  creek  bottom  land. 

Columbia.  ,,.rr..T 

Rollhig. 
Do. 

Drcfw 

Garland 

Ifountahious. 

TTAnmstAAd 

Level:  seoondHrate  aoil 

Hot  8i>rlnff 

Mountainous. 

Howard 

Do. 

TAfayfl(t« 

Level,  rather  low;  second-rate  solL 
Part  on  river,  part  rolling. 
T^iow  and  ^et. 

LiUleRivo' 

Miller 

■imitinwiiArv ......... 

Moim  tainous. 

^«MAifivuKa  jr ,. 

N  Avon  A. 

RolllTlff. 

River  und. 

Ouachita t  .  -  -  t  - 

40 

Pike 

Mountainous. 

Polk    

Do. 

Saline 

Do. 

Sevier 

Do. 

TJnkm 

Flat,  swampy. 

# 

Total 

32,220 

40 

82,260 

Hanison: 

Baxter 

17,119 

2,100 

3,340 

4,200 

360 

1,770 

10,945 

720 

16,100 

640 

7,720 

9,982 

11,370 

8,123 

10,955 

560 

9,000 

17,119 

2,100 

3,340 

4,200 

360 

1,770 

10,945 

720 

16,100 

640 

7,720 

9,982 

11,370 

8,123 

10,955 

560 

9,600 

Mountainous. 

llAntnn      

Do. 

Borne      . ...... 

Do. 

GarroU         

Do. 

Crawford 

Do. 

Fmnkltn 

Do. 

Fniton         

Do. 

Independence 

TnuxT          

Do. 

Do. 

JfUmaon      ......... 

Do. 

Madfflon          

Do. 

If Ar<op 

Do. 

Newt<ui          

Do. 

RAAfinT             

Do. 

Stone             

Do. 

Van  Buren 

Do. 

Wadiinrtnn    

Do. 

Total 

115,604 

115,604 

Little  Rock: 
ArkanmSa^x 

40 

240 

40 

3,560 

167 

1,720 

10,222 

5,480 

40 

840 

3,960 

6,400 

80 

8,370 

200 

4,040 

4,560 

40 

7,840 

440 

40 

8,560 

40 

97 

40 

440 

440 

40 

240 

40 

8,560 

167 

1,720 

10,222 

5,480 

40 

840 

3,960 

6,400 

80 

8,376 

200 

4,040 

4,560 

40 

7,840 

440 

40 

8,560 

40 

20,097 

40 

440 

440 

Broken,  timbered. 

Ashley r- 

Swampy. 

nMMMK/y 

Clav  -         

Broken,  timbered. 

CleDume     

Cleveland     

Broken,  timbered. 

Conwav       

Mountainous,  timbered. 

Oraiffhead r 

Swampy,  timbered. 

Crawford     

Deaha         

Swampy,  timbered. 
Broken,  timbered. 

Faulkner     .......... 

ITrmnlrllTi       

Do. 

Fulton         

Do. 

Garland 

Do. 

Greene 

Swampy,  timbered. 

Hot  Snrinff .  ........ 

Broken!  timbered. 

Independence 

TmtJ. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jackson . .  ^ 

Do. 

Johnson 

Do. 

Lawrence 

Do. 

Lincoln 

Level,  timbered. 

I,iOmn...-.,            

Broken,  timbered. 

Lonoke 

Level,  timbered. 

Mi«<Mh>pi 

20,000 

Swampy,  timbered. 

myaatTSTtyym 

Do.' ' 

Montcomerv 

Broken,  timbered. 

Pefiy 

Do. 

820 
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Statement^  by  States,  land  dUtrids,  and  countieSy  ahowina  the  area  of  land  unappropnaied 

and  unreuTvtd  on  July  i,  1915 — Continued. 


ARKANSAS— Continued. 


Land  district  and 
county. 

Area  in  acres. 

Surveyed. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

Total. 

Character. 

Little  Rook— Continued. 
Poinjwtt T  T  -  T 

709 
1,360 

200 
4,840 
1,240 
6,480 
2,920 
13,120 
6,160 

560 
4,760 

709 
1,360 

200 
4,840 
1,240 
6,480 
2,920 
13,120 
6,160 

560 
4,760 

Swampy,  timbered. 
Broken,  timbered. 

PoDe 

Puliuki 

Do. 

Rnndolph.  ^ ,  ^ .  -  -,  -  ,^  -  -r  - 

Do. 

Saline 

Do. 

Scott 

Do. 

Sebafftian 

Do. 

Sharp r--,^- 

Do. 

Vftn  Hiiren-  t 

Do. 

White. 

Do. 

YeU. 

Do. 

Total 

110,291 

20,000 

130,291 

State  total 

258,115 

20,040 

278,155 

• 

CALIFORNIA. 


Eureka: 

Del  Norte 

831 
89,484 

8,600 

13,040 

933 

*      831 
108,107 

8,600 

15,600 

933 

Sea  beach,  mountainous,  waste. 

Hiunboldt ........... 

18,623 

Mountainous,  grating,  farming,  timber, 

mineral. 
Mountainous,  gracing,  timber. 

Vfindocfpo .......  T  -  r  - 

Trinity 

2,560 

Slskivou 

Forest  listin^^ 

Total 

112,888 

21,183 

134,071 

Independenoe: 

Ainine 

10,581 

2,627,160 

621,397 

281,458 

2,253,034 

10,581 

3,832,963 

719,438 

322,031 

3,359,111 

Mountainous,  graxing,  and  mlneraL 
Agricultural,  mountabous,  desert. 
Qrasing  and  mineral. 

TnTO ................. 

1,206,823 
98,041 
40,573 

1,106,077 

Si« 

Mono 

San  Bernardino 

Qrasing.  mineral,  agricultural. 

Total 

5,793,630 

2,450,514 

8,244,144 

Los  Angeles: 

ImiMrial ............. 

720,991 

43,277 

562,788 

20,101 

1,422,315 

41,478 

3,195,792 

174,345 

46,853 

212,560 

14,347 

138,932 

1,906 

417,855 

6,176 

416,766 

333,799 

53,018 

933,551 

57,624 

701,720 

22,007 

1,840,170 

47,654 

3,612,558 

508,144 

98,871 

Level  desert. 

^LAnt  ..........*•«••• 

Arid,  level  desert,  mountainous. 

1^0. 

TiOff  Anselee.  -  t 

Oranse 

Mountainous,  hUly. 

Riverside 

Santa  Barbara 

San  Bernardino 

Ban  DIeiro. . .  r  t  - 

Mountainous,  rolling. 
Mountainous,  rolling,  level  desert 
Do. 

Ventura. 

Total 

6,226,940 

1,595,359 

7,822,299 

Sacramento: 

A  IniriA 

18,700 
13,658 
26,790 
66,556 
23,174 
39,088 
21,193 
15,044 
9,720 
24,345 
85,642 
14,962 
29,892 
26,901 
43,661 
24,805 
19,935 
2,204,151 
168,595 

18,760 
13,658 
26,790 
66,556 
24,454 
39,088 
23,753 
15,044 
9,720 
24,345 
85,642 
14,962 
35,972 
26,901 
43,661 
24,805 
19,935 
206,311 
215,827 

Mountainous. 

Amador 

Hillv,  grating,  mineral,  brming. 

DO. 

Butte 

Onlaveras . .  T  .^  r  -  r  -  T  -  - 

Do. 

CVOn«a 

1,280 

Da 

El  Dorado.... 

Do. 

Presno 

2,560 

Do. 

Olenn ^ , ,  r .  - , 

Do. 

lAke.  ,     

Hadera 

Hilly,  grating,  terming,  mineral. 
Do. 

llariposa 

Merced 

Do. 

Modoc 

6,080 

Nana 

Do. 

Nevada 

Mineral,  hilly,  grating,  flvming. 

Placer 

Hilly,  gratixig',  mineral. 
Do. 

Rtaninlarai , . . . 

Shasta 

2,160 
47,232 

Farming,  grathig,  timber,  miMral. 

oBnyou 

Do."' 
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SUUementf  by  States,  land  districts,  and  cxmnHeSy  showing  the  area  of  land  unappropriated 

OTid  unreserved  on  July  i,  1915 — Continued. 


CALIFORNIA— Continoed. 


Ltnd  dlstrlDtand 
oounty. 

Area  in  acres. 

Surveyed. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

Total 

Character. 

SMraiiMDto— Continued. 
Tnolnmn^. 

34,600 
141,700 
24,314 
39,216 
26,102 

1,600 

720 

4,960 

36,200 
142,420 
29,274 
30,216 
26,102 

Mineral,  gracing,  timber. 

HUly,  grating,  mineral. 

Mountainous,  grating,  mineral,  timber. 

Hilly,  grating. 

Hilly,  grating,  mineral. 

1>ihii"wi... 

Trinity 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Total 

1,142,804 

66,502 

1,209,396 

San  Fraodaco: 

A  lamftd^.  -  - 

1,120 

18,980 

1,239 

45,779 

1,920 

46,245 

2,400 

137,488 

15,815 

195,759 

215,838 

46,011 

175,440 

250,455 

47,489 

58,720 

1,988 

43,631 

24,979 

6,744 

1,379 

1,619 

2,639 

18,980 

1,239 

49,641 

1,920 

46,245 

2,400 

147,943 

15,815 

215,324 

266,098 

46,011 

179,475 

255,787 

47,489 

63,644 

1,988 

47,992 

27,905 

6,744 

1,379 

VnnntAlnmia 

Colusa 

Da 

CflntrftCostA- 

Do. 

Fresno 

3,862 

Da 

Olfttm 

Da 

KlBm..   •.»T»T     .T-.T.... 

Da 

Kings.,   rrr 

Do. 

Lake 

10,455 

Da 

Merted.. 

Da 

Mendocino 

19,565 
14,760 

Do. 

llfliitfli^y. . . .  T 

Da 

Napa 

Do. 

ji^Bin  RenHn,  r ,  -  - 

4,035 
5,332 

Do. 

San  Lais  Obispo 

Ruita  Barbara. ...... 

Da 
Do. 

Santa  Clara 

4,924 

Da 

Solano 

Do. 

Sonoma.  ,^-^ ^ ■.- 

4,361 
2,926 

Do. 

Stanislaus. ........... 

Do. 

Yolo 

Da 

Ventura 

Do. 

Total 

1,374,919 

71,739 

1,446,658 

SnaanviUe: 

Lassni ,.-.r . .. . 

942,320 

288,400 

11,800 

22,200 

81,852 

15,824 

2,366 

1,024,172 

304,224 

14,166 

22,200 

Desert,  grating,  mineral. 
Do. 

Modoc 

Plumas 

Moimta^nou^,  gr^^PS,  mineral. 

Sierra 

Do. 

Total 

1,264,720 

100,042 

1,304,762 

ViaaUa: 

Fresno  .  .    .    .  ^  .  t  .  -   r  r  r  r  r   - 

125,964 

115,351 

29,935 

8,361 

1,920 

8,586 

38,000 

11,480 
24,128 

137,444 

130,479 

29,935 

8,361 

1,920 

8,586 

88,868 

Kezn 

Do. 

ITfnffK 

Do. 

MeroBd 

Do. 

Montexey 

Do. 

San  Benito. r .  ^  - 

Da 

Tulare 

50,868 

Da 

Total 

828,117 

86,476 

414,593 

State  total 

16,244,018 

4,391.905 

20,635,923 

COLORADO. 


Del  Norte: 

Alamoia 

42,521 
3,108 

192,377 
1,598 
6,840 

3,840 

46,361 

3,108 

192,377 

1.508 

10,680 

29,440 

105,518 

326,873 

Chaffee - ,  - ,  -  - 

Conejos 

Fremont 

Huerfano 

3,840 
29,440 

Las  A  nimi^5. 

Rio  Grande .........  r 

105,518 
326,873 

Samache 

TotaL 

678,835 

37,120 

715,955 

Farming,  grating. 
Mountalnmis,  grating,  mineral. 
AgricuHurel,  grating. 
Mountainous. 
Mountainous,  grating. 
Mountainous. 
Farming,  grazing. 
Fanning,  grating,  mineral. 


8161'— INT  1915— VOL  1- 
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StaUmentf  by  States,  land  dUtricts,  and  counties,  thowvM  the  area  of  land  unappropriaUd 

and  unreserved  on  July  1, 1915 — Continued. 


COLORADO— Continued. 


Land  (Ustrict  and 
county. 

* 

Area  in  acres. 

Surveyed. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

TotaL 

Chanctar. 

Denver: 

2,340 

1,720 

45,700 

16,780 

3,080 

21,920 

11,200 

12,240 

195,040 

201,580 

31,680 

319,780 

13,140 

2,340 

1,720 

65,540 

77,851 

20,680 

21,920 

11,200 

15,440 

195,040 

291,580 

52,160 

319,780 

13,140 

7,680 

6,160 

22,570 

Agricultural,  gracing. 
Do. 

Araoaboe 

BooidQr 

19,840 
61,001 
25,700 

Mountainous,  mineral. 
Do. 

Clear  Qredic 

PourIa;!  .  r 

Arid,  gradng,  broken. 
Mountainous,  grating,  mineral. 
Ajsricultural,  grazing. 
Mountainous,  graaing,  mineral. 
Mountainous,  gracing. 
Do. 

Eagle 

Elbert 

Qflntn. 

3,200 

Grand 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

20,480 

Do. 

LaH^n^f.x 

Mountainous,  gradng,  agricultural. 
Grazing,  agricmturair 
Mountainous,  gracing,  mineraL 
Do. 

Routt 

7,680 

Rnminit.  .,^,-^ 

6,160 
22,570 

WekL 

Agricultural,  gracing. 

TotaL 

995,810 

137,901 

1,133,801 

Dunngo: 

Archuleta r  - 

102,703 

94,864 

206,231 

145,521 

102,793 
183,024 
206,231 
180,247 

Agricultural,  timber,  gracing. 
Mountainous,  agricultural,  mIneiBL 
Gracing,  agricultural,  mineral. 
Do. 

Dolores... 

88,160 

La  Plata 

34,726 

Total 

549,400 

122,886 

672,295 

Olenwood  Springs: 

EagU^ 

265,830 
015,341 
111,461 

2,195,632 
85,324 

1,373,950 
161,500 

20,986 
50,706 
20,227 
31,737 
19,200 
9,782 
152,355 

286,825 
966,047 
131,688 

2,227,309 
104,524 

1,383,732 
313,855 

Farming,  gracing,  mineral. 
Da 

Qarfleld 

Mesa 

Farming,  gracing. 
Farming,  gracing,  mineraL 
Gracing,  mineraL 

Moffat 

Pitkin  , . . 

Rio  Blanco 

Farming,  gracing. 

Routt 

Farming,  grazing,  mineral. 

Total 

5,100,047 

304,093 

5,414,040 

Hugo: 

Cheyenne 

12,000 

11,730 

5,650 

2,400 
6,040 

14,400 

17,770 

5,660 

Prairie,  farming,  gracing. 

KH'Carsion 

Da 

L*ncoln » ^ . . 

Da 

Total 

29,380 

8,440 

37,820 

Lamar: 

Baca .....T^ 

267,568 

228,011 

10,195 

23,751 

262,582 

804 

73,925 

267,568 

228,011 

10,195 

23,751 

262,582 

804 

72,925 

Farming,  prairie,  hffly,  gracing. 
Broken,  hilly,  prairie,  gracing. 

Bent 

Cheyenne 

Prairie  and  gnoing. 

Kiowf^ ...,.,_._ 

Rolling  prairie,  gracing. 

TiAA  Animas 

Broken.'hilly.  and  gxaiinff. 

Lincoln 

Prairie  and  gracing. 

Prowers 

Prairie,  hilly,  and  gracing. 

Total 

866,830 

866,830 

LeadTiUe: 

QltffMi 

80,715 

15,369 

9,249 

357,935 

465 

7,449 

80,715 

39,246 

9,249 

368,779 

465 

7,449 

Gracing  and  miimal. 

Fremont  ....•.••••... 

23,877 

Graf  t?ig  and  mountatnoun. 

Lake 

Mountainous,  mineral. 

Park 

10,844 

Orazfng.  agricultural,  and  mtnerml. 

Summit 

Mountainous,  mineral. 

Teller 

Total 

480,182 

34,721 

514,903 

liontroee: 

D«lta 

256,525 

38,060 

936,401 

230.073 

56,063 

34,320 

397,157 

42.212 

315,488 

72,380 

1,333,553 

272,285 

Mountainous,  coal,  gracing. 
Mineral,  gracing,  arid. 

Dolores 

Ounntffon 

Monntafnoiiff,  Txml,  mineral,   farming. 

TYiiM^al^ 

Mountamous,    mineral,    timber,    ooal. 

gracing. 
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COLORADO— CiniUniied. 


oounly. 

AialoKnii. 

Chanotor. 

.™^ 

Unmi. 

TML 

""5S~^""'^ 

ass 

as 

M^W7 

MB,»a 

AM,  MO 

Coal^tarmine.  mtoenl,  piKxg. 

Agrkuitunl,  pulng,   mlDtnl,  m 

fBrmlng.'grulng,  ml«re1 ,  Umb«. 
Afcriculfum,  rich  mhHnl,  gniEof 

*8,7oa 

S,4n,tl53 

i,057.7sa 

1,557,705 

^g^ 

II 

'mo 
»,oro 

1.3W.»10 

10 
J4 

40 
90 

i 

b,m6 

3,010 

'?;SS 

U«iiiUlaDu9. 

Da 
Do. 

<;« 

a,0M.3i» 

3I,S» 

J.sw,«o 

fltarttag: 

1 

IS,  MO 

18,700 
180;SS0 

18,B» 

1M,2«} 

111,100 

SS^g«S 

1B,32S,STO 

1,»07,SM 

i7,i»,n4 

""^i^ 

a,  940 

J:i 

16.IUD 

fii 

TM 

'1 

i,aifl 

1,IW 
138 

10,01ft 

■'•S! 

4,834 
U4 

ion 

4,4aB 
1,03> 

"la 

I,eg2 

?;| 

138 
387 

8,000 

19,010 

1,834 

i^ji™. 

IS,  648 

k:|S:.™"- 

U,800 

i^jc""'- 
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SUUeTtientf  by  States,  land  diaincU,  and  counties,  showing  the  area  of  land  unappropriated 

and  unreserved  on  July  1, 1915 — Continued. 


FLORIDA^-CoQtiimed. 


Land  district  and 
county. 


Oainesville— Continued. 

Marion 

Monroe. 

Nassau. 

Oranm. 

Osceola 

Pasco 

Polk 

Putnam. 

8t.John 

St.  Lucie. 

Santa  Rosa. 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington. 

State  total 


Area  in  acres. 


Surveyed. 


9,060 

1,881 

346 

1,930 

694 

400 

2,431 

3,180 

2,208 

651 

532 

821 

200 

440 

2,740 

9,156 

560 

5,347 

1,556 


136,793 


Unsur- 
vcyed. 


8,320 
2,406 


78,235 


13,060 


131,601 


TotaL 


9,960 

1,881 

346 

10,250 

3,102 

400 

2,431 

3,180 

2,208 

78,886 

532 

821 

200 

440 

2.740 

22,236 

560 

5,347 

1,556 


268,484 


Character. 


Low  pine. 

Low  pine  swamp. 

Lowpine. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Low  pine  swamp. 
Lowpine. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


IDAHO. 


Blackfoot: 
Bannock. 


Bear  Lake. 
Bingham... 
Bonneville. 
Franklin... 
Fremont... 
Jefferson... 

Lembi 

Madison.... 

Oneida 

Power 


TotaL. 


Boise: 

Ada. 

Adams 

Boise 

Canyon 

Elmore 

*  Idaho 

Owyhee 

Washington. 


TotaL. 


CoDur  d'AJene: 
Benewah  1, 

Bonner 

KootenaL. 
Shoshone.. 


Total. 


Mngfaam.. 
iWneTT.. 


Bailev: 

Bl 

Boise 

Cassia.... 
Custer.... 
Elmore. . . 
Fremant, 


285,010 

80,840 
305,360 

50,880 

1,920 

333,390 

335,290 


30,380 

137,600 

79,500 


1,649.170 


183,010 

74,993 

222,563 

185,256 

424,449 

53,250 

1,363,557 

315,592 


2,822,670 


9,185 
24,872 
18,990 
67,318 


120,365 


141,960 

28,480 

371,400 

200,280 

1,280 

397,020 

207,000 

1,920 

25,200 

76,300 

46,000 


1,522,860 


None. 

None. 

36,490 

6,400 

17,665 

171,840 

2,239,716 

47,806 


2,520,007 


14,080 


14,080 


23,306 
808,775 


433,061 

631,390 

168,919 

43,895 


27,268 

1,120,454 

112,500 

28,480 
402,897 

33,198 

33,880 


426,970 


100, 
676, 

^; 

730, 
542, 

si: 

213, 
125, 


320 
760 
160 
200 
410 
290 
920 
580 
900 
500 


3,172,080 


183,010 
74,993 
259,053 
191,656 
442,114 
225,090 
3,603,273 
363,488 


5,342,677 


9,185 
24,872 
18,990 
81,398 


134,445 


50,576 

2,019,230 

112,500 

461,541 

1,034,287 

202,117 

77,  n5 


Rolling  plains,  agricultural,  and  moun- 
tainous. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do 


Arid,  mountainous. 

Mountainous,  graiing.  timbered. 

Mountainous,  timbered,  gracing,  mineraL 

Arid,  grazing. 

Arid,  mineral,  mountainous. 

Arid,  mountainous,  grating,  mineral. 

Arid,  mountainous,  mineral,  erasing 

Arid,  mountainous,  timbered,  mineraL 


Agricultural,  grasing,  and  timbered. 

Da 

Da 
Agricultural,    grai,ing,    timbered,    and 
mineral. 


Lava  and  sagebrush  plains. 

Mountainous,  gradng,  sagebrash. 

Mountainous. 

Grazing,  sagebrush,  some  mountahiB. 

MountaJmous,  grasing,  sagebrush. 

Do. 
Lava  and  sagebrush  plains. 


I  Formerly  part  of  Kootenai  County. 
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Statement,  by  States,  land  districts,  and  coufities,  showing  the  area  of  land  unappropriated 

and  unreserved  on  July  1, 1915 — Continued. 


IDAHO— Continued. 


Land  district  and 
ooonty. 

Area  in  acres. 

Smresred. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

Total. 

ChaxBoter. 

Bailey— Continaed. 
Qoodinr 

133,004 
31,948 
436,911 
273,810 
156,932 
171,630 
74,621 
370,931 

45,843 
654,400 
'     291,593 
351,606 
191,137 
165,360 
53,007 
138,508 

168,847 
676,348 
718,504 
625,416 
348,060 
336,990 
127,528 
409,529 

Lava  and  sagebrush  plains. 
Hountainoos,  grazing,  sagebrush. 
Do. 

T«uN>.r 

l*myy\ 

I4n<M>In X ...  a  ^  X 

Lava  and  sagebrush  plains. 
Do. 

MM<1oki^ 

Owi^iee 

Lava  and  sagebrush  plains. 
Grazing  and  sagebrush  plains. 

Power 

Tw*Ti  Y?Xto 

Total. 

3,719,035 

3,650,221 

7,369,256 

Lewiston: 

Clearwater 

36,679 
105,351 

1,302 

9,865 

84,254 

2,644 

26,679 
106,961 

1,302 

9,355 

44,934 

2,644 

Mountalnons . 

Tdftho 

3,600 

Mountainous,  scattering  timber,  ofaleity 
gracing. 

Latah. 

Lewis 

Mountainous,  chiefly  grazing. 
Mountainous,  chiefly  grazing,  scattering 
timber. 

Net  Peroe 

10,680 

fihosliane 

TotaL 

179,585 

14,280 

193,865 

State  total 

8,490,825 

7,721,448 

16,212,273 

KANSAS. 


Dod£e  City: 

Barber 

338 
1,149 

300 

196 
1,602 

360 

40 

4,300 

16,974 

40 

1,320 

220 
1,826 
4,939 
5,847 

130 
4,358 
1,160 
41 
3,864 
1,838 

380 

228 
1,149 

200 

196 
1,602 

360 

40 

4,200 

16,974 

40 

1,320 

220 
1,826 
4,939 
5,847 

130 
4,358 
1,160 
41 
3,864 
1,828 

380 

Broken,  sandy. 
Do. 

Clark 

Comanche.. 

Do. 

Edwards 

Do. 

Finnev 

Do. 

Grant 

Broken,  grazfaig. 
Sandy,  grazing. 
Agrldutural. 
Grazing,  broken,  sandy. 
Oraztnf.  broken. 

Gray 

Greeley 

Tf  amHfon 

Hodgeman 

Kearny 

Grazing,  broken,  sandy. 
Do. 

Kiowa 

Iaim 

Grazing,  broken. 
Graztaig,  broken,  sandy. 
Do. 

Meade.... 

Morton 

Ness 

Grazing,  broken. 

Grazfaig,  broken,  sandy. 

Grazfaig. 

Swampy. 

Grazmg,  agricultural. 

Grazing. 

Grazing,  broken,  sandy. 

Seward 

Scott 

Stafford 

Rt^fvens 

Wichita       ..... 

Total 

49,694 

49,694 

Topeka: 

Cheyenne 

13,340 

40 

4,130 

8,600 

3,680 

360 

40 

40 

1,400 

13,340 

40 

4,120 

3,600 

3,680 

360 

40 

40 

1,400 

Rouffa,  broken. 
t>o. 

Deoitur 

Gove 

Do. 

Logan 

Do. 

Ktwlfnif 

Do. 

Sherman 

Do. 

Trego 

Do. 

Thomas 

Do. 

WaUaoe 

Do. 

Total 

35,530 

35,630 

State  total 

75,314 

75,214 
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Land  dbtiM  and 

oounty. 

Analnaaa. 

Banajtd. 

T^ 

ToW. 

CtamAar. 

^rfo^; 

i.sa 

51ft 

i.tm 
i,m 

l,5SZ 
4,tM> 

i,m 

31» 

ue 
isa 

m 

s 

era 

ire 
*e 

63) 
Ml 

2S8 

1,1M 
1,73a 

i 

l.WO 

1,101 
428 

2,030 

1 

1,S03 

242 

;,S 

llffiO 
300 

«^ 

488 

40 

s? 

a.ro* 

s 

24B 

as 

I.^ 
1,73* 

i 

4,4«I 

■■IS 

434 
l.WO 

!;g 

i'w 
!■» 
"^S 

'■S 

SS^"«^- 

H^pS^,,^*. 

21,  m 

^l^^""^- 

l;^^;^' 

Plii.^wo£dji,hlUT. 

Pine  woods,  hill;. 

AKrieulnmL 

Lowpbw<r«di,>Il>iTM. 

Ptn.™d.,.Wrtcoltu™L 

w,£-p- 

F«mb.g,,«mpr. 

Tanning,  nrampjr. 

P™M,,pto«wooda. 
FraH..™»np,. 

7,231 

BtTunmuir. 

tessfu^. 

aim 

p».™d.,iM„ 

lE^^u™. 

«!,«• 

»,an 

101,016 

Harauatla: 
Aleona... 

AlcK 

Alptti... 

SSS;;: 


44S 

"1 

441 

2,438 

'1 

iS'i 
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Statement  J  by  States,  land  districts,  and  counties^  showing  the  area  of  land  unappropriated 

and  unreserved  on  July  1, 1915 — Continued. 


lacmOAN— Continued. 


Land  district  and 
county. 

Area  in  acres. 

Surveyed. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

Total. 

Character. 

Maropette— Continued, 
nharlevoix 

1,738 

1,048 

10,971 

463 

6,196 

1,739 

120 

503 

211 

558 

962 

145 

1,178 

10,783 

160 

1,890 

80 

4,496 

1,933 

4,873 

31 

38 

970 

357 

2,688 

126 

240 

610 

160 

412 

901 

156 

X,tf4o 

11,385 
40 

1,738 

1,048 

10,971 

463 

6,196 

1,739 

120 

503 

211 

558 

962 

145 

1,178 

10,783 

160 

1,890 

80 

4,496 

1,933 

4,873 

31 

38 

970 

357 

2,588 

126 

240 

610 

160 

412 

901 

156 

1,348 

11,385 

40 

Fair  farming. 
Do. 

CheyboYKan 

Cbippewa 

Timbered,  fEinuing. 
i^afr  ^rmin£. 

Clare 

Delta 

Do. 

T)ictenson 

Do. 

Qogebic 

Do. 

Grand  Traverse 

Do. 

Houghton 

Do. 

ioeco. 

Light  soU. 
Sandy  loam. 
Wet 

Iron 

Jackson 

Light  sofl. 
Do. 

Keweenaw 

T^ice 

Very  light  sou. 
Fair  f&nning. 
Wet. 

Leelenaw 

T^ivirurHtfln 

Luce 

Fair  farming,  some  timber. 
Fairffeuming. 
Timbered .  farming. 
Fairfarmmg. 
Thfrd-rate  mnnhut. 

Mackinac 

Marauette 

Mason 

MfyyMTta 

Menominee 

t 

Tiinb<^n^ .  fafntnir. 

Ifin^^i^m.... 

Fairfarmmg. 
Do. 

Montmorency 

Muffireircn. . , 

Do. 

Wet. 

fVjflana ...,,.,,  r ,.. , 

Very  sandy. 
Sandy,  Ueht  soO. 
TImberen .  farminff. 

(^gfim«w ........... 

/ 

Osoodar. 

••••"•*••  f 

Lisiitsofl. 
Fair  farming. 

Otseeo 

PresQuelsle 

Fair  farming,  some  timber. 

Schoolcraft 

Fair  farming. 

Wexford 

Do. 

^ 

State  total 

76,030 

76,030 

^ 

MINNESOTA. 


Cass  Lake: 

Beltrami 

203,500 

1,500 

300 

2,600 

197,500 

1 

'       203,500 

1,500 

300 

2,600 

197,500 

Timbered,  agricultural,  swampy. 
Timber.  Imish.  and  swamp. 

Cass 

Hubbard 

Timbered,  agricultural,  rough. 

Itasca 

Timbered^  agricultural  j  sv.  aznpy. 

KoochV?h*nr 

Do. 

Total 

405,400 

405,400 

CrookBton: 

Beltrami 

407,030 

2,600 

41,787 

407,030 

2,600 

41,787 

Swamp,  some  tonsh  and  timber. 

Clearwater 

Swamp.  iMiish.  and  rock. 

Roseau 

Total 

461,417 

461,417 

Dulnth: 

Aitkin 

650 

800 

200 

100 

18,000 

80 

1,700 

20,500 

8,500 

74 

80 

170 

40 

660 

800 

200 

100 

18,000 

80 

1,700 

30,500 

8,500 

74 

80 

170 

40 

• 

Agricultural,  timber. 
Do. 

Ctss 

Carlton 

Do. 

Crow  Winr t 

Timber,  brush,  swamp. 

Cook T 

Light  soil,  timMr,  iron. 

Hubbard 

Agricultural,  timber. 
Tnnber,  agricultural,  iron. 

Itasca 

|C4K>fhV^h<vig 

Africuiiufal,  timber.' 
Timber^  iron,  li^t  soil. 

Lake .". 

Morrison 

Brush,  sandy. 

Ottertail    .    

Agricmtural. 

Pine......; 

Agricultural,  broken. 

Pope 

Swampy. 

828 
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Statement,  hy  States,  land  districts,  and  counties,  showing  the  area  of  land  unappropriaUd 

and  unreserved  on  July  1, 1915 — Continued. 


MINNESOTA— Continued. 


Land  district  and 
county. 

Area  in  acres. 

Surveyed. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

TotaL 

Character. 

Dnluth— Continued. 
Steams 

40 

36,000 

80 

40 

36,000 

80 

Agricultural,  brush. 
Agricultural,  timber,  iron. 
Brush. 

St.  Louis 

Wftdenft 

Total 

87,014 

87,014 

State  total 

943,831 

043,831 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Tadoon: 

Adams 

Amite 

Attala 

Bolivar 

Calhoun 

CaiToU 

Choctaw 

Claiborne 

Clarke 

Clay 

Copiah 

Covington 

Forrest 

Franklin 

George 

Greene 

Grenada 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jeffo^n  Davis 

Jones 

Kemper 

Lamar 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Leake 

Leflore 

Lincoln 

Loondes 

Madison 

Marion 

Monroe 

Mfmtgomery... 

Neshoba 

Newton 

Noxubee 

Oktibbeha 

Panola 

Pearl  River.... 

Perry 

Pike 

Quitman 

Rankin 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sunflower 

Tallahatchie... 
Washington . . . 

Wayne 

WiOdnson 

Winston 

Yak>busha 

Yaioo 

State  total... 


80 

400 

2,120 

160 

320 

320 

360 

960 

680 

280 

800 

80 

MO 

1,227 

1,760 

4,520 

1,480 

440 

320 

80 

480 

3,520 

360 

520 

160 

320 

640 

120 

320 

200 

841 

40 

360 

240 

280 

40 

1,520 

1,200 

40 

160 

360 

200 

120 

360 

1,120 

240 

280 

480 

360 

40 

440 

94 

520 

400 

1,600 

640 

520 

720 

80 


36,882 


80 

400 

2,120 

160 

320 

320 

360 

960 

680 

280 

800 

80 

560 

1,227 

1,760 

4,520 

1,480 

440 

320 

80 

480 

3,520 

360 

520 

160 

320 

640 

120 

320 

200 

841 

40 

360 

240 

280 

40 

1,520 

1,200 

40 

160 

360 

200 

120 

360 

1,120 

240 

280 

480 

360 

40 

440 

94 

520 

400 

1,600 

640 

520 

720 

80 


36,882 


Agricultural,  timbered. 

Do. 

Do. 
Agricultural. 

Do. 

Do. 
Agricultural,  timbered. 
Agricultural. 

Do. 
Agricultural,  timbered. 
AgriculturaL 

Do. 
Pine  woods,  farming. 
Agricultural,  timbered. 
In  pine  belt,  mostly  level. 
Agricultural,  timbered. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Farming,  somewhat  broken. 
Agricultural. 
Agricultural,  timbered. 

Do. 
Pine  belt. 

Do. 
Timbered,  farming. 
Agricultural,  timbered. 
HUly,  f^uming. 

Do. 
Farming. 

Agricultural  lands. 
Level,  farming,  and  gracing. 
Agricultural,  timbered. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Generally  level,  farming,  and  graslng. 

Do. 
Level,  pine  woods. 
Agricultural,  timbered. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Generally  level,  forming,  greiing. 

Do. 

Do. 
Agricultural,  timbered. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Swampy,  farming. 
Agrictiltural. 
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StaUmeni^  hy  States,  land  dUtrieUf  and  counties,  showing  the  area  of  land  unappropriated 

and  unreserved  on  July  1, 191S — Continued. 


MISSOURI. 


Land  distrlot  and 
oounty. 

Area  in  acm. 

Surreyed. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

Total 

Character. 

Spiingflald: 

Bmtt    

17 

3 

240 

130 

16 

40 

185 

40 

5 

48 

80 

40 

80 

17 

3 

240 

130 

15 

40 

186 

40 

5 

48 
80 
40 
80 

Butler 

Oa]ii(1on 

Carroll 

Carter 

Laclede 

Onrk 

PIiaIds 

RfnUy 

Rhftnnnfn    

Taaav            

^KTftVTlA            --    ..••••• 

Wrimt          

RtntA  totftl 

923 

023 

MONTANA. 


Bfflina: 

BShom.... 

Carbon 

Moaselshell. 
Rosebud — 
StfUwaXer... 
Yellowstone 

Total 

Boieman: 

Beaverhead. 
Broadwater. 
Carbon. 

Gallatin.... 

Jeflenon 

Madison.... 

Park 

Stillwater... 
weetfiji 

Total 

Olaaeow: 

Dawson. 

Phillips 

Richland 

Sheridan. 

Valley 

Total 

Qieat  Falls: 

Cascade 

Chouteau 

Fenus 

Hflf. 

Lewis  and  Clark 

Teton 

Toole 

Total 

Havre: 

Blaine 

Chouteau 

Hm 

Phillips 

Toole 

Ototal 


92,080 
174,480 

37,683 

178,124 

9,111 

66,683 


530,061 


11,044 
94,216 
15,321 

4,600 
20,331 

115,003 
27,282 
38,803 

150,788 


418,278 


116,167 

406,140 

85,445 

662,813 

1,646,136 


2,016,700 


15,360 
140,366 


33,082 


106,708 


24,264 


7,680 


8,723 

115,378 

12,379 


168,424 


273,280 
723,200 
200,320 


807,280 


2,004,080 


72,607 

168,040 

8,180 

27,700 

13,448 
163,224 

84,702 


628,801 


280,180 

01,160 

101,620 

104,060 

34,680 


792,400 


68,006 


160 
30,080 


00,146 


306,760 

134,600 

26,575 

667,000 

4,160 


1,228,066 


106,340 
323,846 

27,683 

178,124 

0,111 

00,666 


737,760 


36,206 
34,216 
23,001 

4,600 
20,064 

231,271 
30,661 
38,803 

150,788 


686,702 


380,447 

1,120,340 

285,765 

662,813 

2,643,416 


5,010,780 


141,603 

158,040 

8,180 

27,700 

13,608 

198,304 

84,702 


628,037 


676,080 
226,660 
218,006 
861,060 
88,740 


2,021,386 


Mountainous,  agricuftural,  gradng. 

Do. 

Do. 
Agricultural,  gracing. 

Do. 

Do. 


MosUt  gradnff . 
PrinciK^Dj  and. 


Rolling  and  and  gracing,  some  tidr  agri- 
cultural. 
Mostly  grating,  small  amount  farming. 
Grating  and  md,  mountahious. 
Arid  and  dry  forming. 
Grating  and  dry  fanning. 

Do. 
Grating,  mountainous^  and  dry  farming. 


Agricultural  and  grating. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Grating,  agrioulturaL 

Do. 
Broken,  grating  land. 
Grating,  agricultural. 
Mountainmis,  acricutturai. 
Grating,  agricuIturaL 

Do. 


Mountainous,  agrionltmal,  grving. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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MONTANA— Continued. 


Land  district  and 
county. 

Area  in  acres. 

Surveyed. 

Unsur> 
veyed. 

Total. 

Character. 

Helena: 

Beaverhead 

178,050 

74,611 

7,012 

22,679 

6,060 

67,S94 

66,042 

482,700 

170,301 

167,793 

4,680 

63,029 

64,624 

6,441 

16,650 

165,664 

42,689 

9,134 

16,134 

30*692' 

40,050 

66,209 

284,460 

47,817 

10,419 

161,495 

6,400 

343,714 
117,300 

16,146 

37,813 
6,050 

96,486 

96,092 
537,909 
454,761 
205,610 

14,999 
214,624 

69,924 
6,441 

16,650 

Mountainous,  agricultural,  grasing. 
Do. 

Broadwater 

Cascade 

Do. 

Deer  Lodge 

Do. 

Gallatin 

Do. 

GftknitA          ,     . , , 

Do. 

Jefferson 

Do. 

Lewis  and  Clark 

Madison 

Do. 
Do. 

Meagher 

Do. 

parf.. .;:::. :.::::::; 

Do. 

PoweU 

Do. 

SflverBow 

Do. 

Sweet  Grass. 

Do. 

Teton 

Do. 

Total 

1,367,366 

858,063 

2,226,419 

Kalbpell: 

v^timtd 

66,476 

3,960 

31,600 

7,680 

66,475 

8,980 

31,600 

7,680 

Mountainous  valleys,   timber,  agrlcol- 
tural,  and  gracing. 
Da 

T/*TWM)ln .............. 

Sanders......  ....... 

Do. 

TetoD 

Mountainous,  agricultural  and  giaslng. 

T<^1 

109,735 

109,735 

Lewistown: 

Chouteau 

24,160 
223,448 
662,064 

10,264 

28,632 

3,064 

4,^29 

24,160 

270,168 

1,373,785 

39,644 

64,472 

3,064 

4,429 

Broken,  grasing. 
FfLrtning,  gn^ing,  timber. 

Dawson 

46,720 
811,721 

29,380 
36,840 

Fergus 

Fanningi  Rasing,'  timber,  mining,  moun- 
tainous. 
Farming,  gradng. 
Agricultural,  grasing. 
Farming,  irra*inff,  broken. 

Meagher 

MtiffwMiell..... 

Rosebud 

Farming,  naxtnc. 

TotaL 

866,061 

923,661 

l,77y,722 

Miles  City: 

Big  Horn 

131,520 
1,246,920 

346,080 

646,120 
96,160 
20,320 

557,120 
34,400 

136,040 

352,480 

1,071,520 

717,280 

13,120 

260,660 

267,560 

1,508,400 

1,417,600 

1,362,400 

100,280 

20,320 

766,720 

34,400 

Agrioultoial  and  gmilig. 

Caster. 

Dawson 

Do. 

FaU<m 

Do. 

Piairie 

Do. 

RV^iftTid    ....  ... 

Do. 

Rosebud 

Da 

Wibaux 

Da 

TotaL 

3,076,640 

2,600,040 

5,676,680 

Mteoula: 

Beaverhead 

18,380 
21,462 
43,830 

60,248 
1,280 
6,172 

40,325 

11,000 
79,000 
61,766 

29,380 
100,462 
105,605 

50,248 
4,160 
6,660 

83,487 

Arid,  giadng. 

Mounudnous,  timber,  mJnenL 

MAunta^on.*?.    timber-    iniiMr«.i.    avnAii 

Orenite .............  x 

KUMn^^lft  , , , ,      , 

Mhv^ 

valleys. 
Mountainous,  timber,  mineral. 

Mountainous,  timber,  grasing. " 
Mountainous,  timber,  mineral,  and  ag- 
rioulturaL 

PoweU 

2,880 

388 

34,162 

R«v»tt< 

Sanden 

Trtal 

199,607 

180,195 

388,892 

State  total 

10,804,819 

8,260,302 

19,065,121 

NEBRASKA. 


Alliance: 
Banner. .. 
Box  Butte 

Dawes 

GtrdoL... 


1,200 

1,360 

2,240 

10,360 


240 


1,200 

1,360 

2,240 

10,600 


High  tableland,  hilly. 
Broken,  graaing,  sandy. 
Very  rough,  gnttlng. 
Sand  hills,  grasing. 
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Statement f  by  States,  land  dUtrictSj  and  counties ,  shomng  thi  area  of  land  unappropriated 
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NEBRASKA— Continued. 


Land  district  and 
county. 

Area  in  acres. 

Sunrejred. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

Total. 

Character. 

AlUanoe— Continued. 
Morrill 

3,000 

1,157 

12,360 

0,840 

8,080 

11,080 
1,157 

12,360 
9,840 

Sand  hills,  CTaaing. 
rrairie,  sandy,  grasing. 
Prairie,  sand  hflls,  gracing. 
Very  broken,  rough,  sandy. 

Soottsbluff 

Hhfiidan... 

Sioux 

Total 

42,417 

8,320 

60,737 

Broken  Bow: 

Arthur............... 

2,400 
2,320 
3,080 

15,640 

200 

6,640 

11,120 
1,600 
2,660 
5,500 

2,400 
2,320 
3,080 

16,640 

200 

6,880 

14,957 
1,600 
2,560 
5,500 

Sand  hUte,  graslng. 
Do. 

Bhifn^ 

Brown.  ...•••.••.•... 

Do. 

Cherry 

Do. 

Cufter 

Roa^,nasfaig. 

Qiant 

240 
8,837 

Hooker 

Do. 

Lonn ,.^........ 

Rolling,  grazing. 

Mol^benKHI.  .  .  r  .  r  .  .  ^  .  r 

Thonias.  ..r.T.......T 

Do, 

TotaL 

51,060 

4,077 

55,137 

Linoohi: 

niMMMI     

1,640 

1,140 

200 

1,100 

776 

280 

1,640 

1,140 

200 

1,100 

776 

280 

Dundy r .  T .  r . . . . 

Do. 

FrontMr 

Do. 

Hayes 

Broken,  gracing. 

Hi£sheook 

Rough,  sandy,  grasfaig. 
Broken,  grazing. 

RedwlUow 

Total 

5,136 

5,136 

• 

North  Platte: 

Arthur 

2,334 

320 

620 

40 

160 

1,233 
757 
472 

2,068 
160 

1,120 
442 
242 

2,334 

320 

520 

40 

160 

1,233 
757 
472 

2,068 
160 

1,120 
442 
242 

Orasing. 

Banner 

Do. 

Cheyenne 

Do. 

Cusier 

Do. 

Deuel 

Do. 

Garden 

Do. 

Keith 

Do. 

Kimball 

Do. 

Lincohi 

Do. 

Logui 

Do. 

MffttMnon  X..X..... 

Do. 

Morrill 

Do. 

Ferkhw 

Very  sandy. 

TotaL 

9,848 

9,848 

• 

OTJeffl: 

AnteknMv 

40 

160 

166 

1,680 

1,380 

14 

2,960 

640 

40 

360 

40 

160 

166 

1,680 

1,380 

14 

2,960 

640 

40 

360 

Boyd.! 

DO. 

Dakota 

Sand  bar  in  rtver. 

OarfiefcL 

Sandy,  grazing. 
Do. 

Holt 

Keracaha 

Sandbar. 

i>oup.... ............ . 

Sandv,  grazing. 

Rock. 

Wfffhingtfln 

Sand  bar  in  river. 

Wheetar.. 

Sandy,  grazing. 

Total 

7,440 

7,440 

Valentine: 

Brown..  ......*•.■■.. 

3,620 

68,20 

680 

1,600 

3,620 

58,260 

680 

1,600 

Rough,  smdy,  grazing. 
Do. 

Cherry 

Keranaha 

Do. 

bS*!?t.:::::;::::: 

Do. 

Total 

64,060 

64,060 

State  totaL 

179,961 

12,397 

192,868 
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NEVADA. 


Land  district  and 
county. 

Area  in  acres. 

Surveyed. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

Total. 

Character. 

OanoDClty: 

Charchfll. ............ 

l,280,0n 

3,166,480 

178,220 

1,083,901 

18,030 

2,419,732 
86,368 
2,006,568 
306,328 
1,163,830 
3,833,741 

26,326 

06,000 

1,070,010 

1,390,577 

1,171,388 

14,340 

006,568 

40,070 

3,014,852 
44,160 

4,063,165 
268,020 
717,740 

5,548,203 

10,960 

1,272 

060,374 

10,300 

2,640,648 

4,337,868 

102,560 

1,090,460 

58,100 

6,334,584 
130,528 

6,061,733 
574,257 

1,881,570 

8,881,044 

46,306 

00,272 

2,030,303 

10,300 

Oark. 

timber. 
Do. 

D<M]glaff 

Do. 

Esmeralda 

Do. 

Boreka 

Monntafnonff.arid.fTSsinff  U4id.  no  tim- 

Hmnholdt 

ber. 
Do. 

lender 

Do. 

Lincoln . . . .  ^  ^ .  ^ .  ^ . . . 

Do. 

Ljron 

Do. 

Mlfwiml . 

Mount^lnou??.  arid,  little  timber. 

Kye 

Onnsby 

timber.  • 
Mountainous,  arid,  gracing  land,  seoood 
growth. 

Waahoe 

ber. 

White  Pine 

growth. 

timber. 

TotaL 

17,117,614 

10,070,018 

36,188,532 

BIko: 

ChorohilL 

128,510 

6,130,840 

861,063 

1,005,110 

034.665 

518,770 

385,340 

2,653,555 

7,000 

1,017,239 

1,286,628 

850,773 

1,477,242 

241,761 

193,558 

1,038,224 

135,510 
7,167,088 
2,147,601 
1,445,802 
2,411,807 
760,540 
578,907 
4,501,770 

Ifountainons,  arid,  grasing.  little  timber^ 

Elko 

Do. 

Eureka 

Mountainous,  arid,  gracing,  no  timber. 
Do. 

Humboldt 

Lander 

Do. 

Lln<x>hi 

Do. 

Nye 

Mountainous,  arid,  gracing,  little  timber. 
Do. 

WliltePine 

TotaL 

12,716,780 

6,512,425 

10,220,214 

Btate  total 

20.834.403 

25,583,343 

55,417,746 

NEW  MEXICO. 


Claytoa: 

Colfax 

Mora 

Sto^UgueY. 
Union 


Total. 


Fort  Sumner: 
Chaves... 


Guadalupe. 

Linooln... 

Boosevelt. 


Total. 


LasCruoes: 
DooaAna.. 

Grant 

Luna 

Otero 

Skrra 

Socorro.... 


Total. 


45,620 
23,680 
12,800 
26,800 
304,000 


502,000 


610,733 

15,214 

458,062 

468,003 

06,306 


1,652,196 


1,488,460 
700,156 
766,483 
1,156,085 
1,377,044 
2,297,183 

7,783,261 


228,083 
1,113,644 
870,850 
470,597 
216,300 
1,208,860 

3,604,134 


45,620 
23,680 
12,800 
26,800 
394,000 


502,900 


610,733 

15,214 

458,952 

468,093 

08,306 


1,652,196 


1,707,443 
1,813,700 
1,137,333 
1,628,632 
1,504,244 
3,506,043 

11,387,896 


Arid,  broken,  gracing. 
Mostly  gracing,  some  broken. 
Gracing. 
Do. 
Gracing,  broken. 


Broken,  gracing. 
Gracing. 
Broken,  gracing. 
Gracing. 
Broken,  gracing. 


Gracing,  mountainous. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
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NEW  MEXICO— Continued. 


Land  diiitrict  and 
county. 

Area  in  acres. 

Surveyed. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

Total. 

Character. 

Roswell: 

Chaves 

980,270 

1,798,680 

718,835 

102,791 

474,716 
1,045,782 
349,319 
096,076 
102,400 

1,454,986 

2,844,402 

1,008,154 

888,867 

102,400 

147,442 

Qrasing,  rolling  prairie. 

Mostlv  prairie,  timber  in  mountains. 

Eddy 

Lincoln 

Otero 

Qrazing. 

Undulating  prairie. 
Prairie,  naiinc. 

147,442 

Total 

3,838,018 

2,668,293 

0,506,311 

Santa  Fe: 

Bernalillo....*...*... 

65,419 
13,680 
425,052 
527,507 
92,823 
463,203 
337,230 
807,272 
200,037 
185,085 
742,913 
253,754 

450,658 
778,972 

21,700 

87,119 
13,680 
441,602 
682,396 
110,287 
664,214 
676,905 
1,303,186 
362,472 
298,245 
801,747 
478,588 

596,496 
881,463 

Timber,  gradng,  and  agricultural. 
Mountainous,  enuing,  coal. 
Gracing,  agricultural. 

CrOlfax ........  T ., ... . 

Guadalupe 

16,550 
154,891 

17,464 
201,011 
339,675 
496,914 
102,435 
113,160 

58,834 
224,834 

147,840 
102,491 

McKlnley 

Mountainous,  timber,  grating,  coal. 
Mountataious,  grating,  agricuXtural. 
Mountainous,  grating,  agricultural,  ooaL 

Do. 
Gratine.  agricultural .  coal. 

um!:... :.;. 

Rio  Arriba 

Sandoval ,.. 

Bwi  Juan ...  r ..... . 

Bun  Miffu^l... 

Timber,  grating,  asriculturaL 
Mountaipou".  frrftzmg,  coaI. 

Santa  Fe. 

Socorro 

Do. 

Taos 

Mountainous,  timber,  grating,  agricul- 

TOmWOer --rr ..r 

tural. 
Timber,  eratinff.  agricultural,  saline. 

Valencia 

Do. 

Total 

5,403,605 

1,996,799 

7,400,404 

Tucumcari: 

Cnrrv ............... . 

2,064 

51,275 

174,189 

8,206 

68,105 

2,064 

51,275 

185,756 
13,059 
80,105 

Partiv  levnl  and  rartiv  broirffi  land. 

Guadalnjw. 

Agricultural  and  crating  land . 
Mostly  broken  Kratmg  land.    Some  Kood 

Quay, ,. , .- 

11,567 

5,753 

18,000 

agricultural  land. 
Do. 

8ftn  Vteiiftl^ 

Do. 

Union." 

Sandv  grating  lands.    Some  good  agri- 
culluial  land. 

Total 

303,829 

35,320 

339,149 

State  total 

19,483,811 

8,304,546 

27,788,357 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarck: 

Burleiffh 

2,008 

1,357 

3,226 

2,001 

1,774 

8,803 

1,340 

1,119 

1,101 

40 

40 

31 

992 

88,840 

8 

100 

2,068 

1,357 

3,225 

2,001 

1,774 

8,803 

1,340 

1,119 

1,101 

40 

40 

31 

992 

38,840 

8 

100 

Agricultural  and  grating. 
Do. 

^nifTIQlQSa  •■••••••«•■■ 

Kidder 

Do. 

liflffan. ......-T ,,-- 

Do. 

Meroer 

Da 

Mort<ML 

Do. 

Mcintosh 

Do. 

McT^e*n.  -r t- 

Do. 

OUver 

Do.                                     , 

Ransom , ,  -.^^^'tt-.t-- 

Do. 

Rfehland 

Do. 

flanrent  ...^.-rT...... 

Do. 

Sheridan. ............ 

Do. 

Sioux 

Do. 

Stutsman ............ 

Do. 

Wells 

Do. 

Total 

03,499 

03,499 

Dickinson: 

Billtmrs 

63,200 
48,120 
40,720 

63,200 
48,120 
40,720 

Agricultural,  rough,  grasins. 

Bowman 

Do. 

Dunn 

Da 

884 
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StaUment,  by  States,  land  dUtriets,  and  counties,  showing  the  area  of  land  unappropnaM 

and  unreserved  on  July  1, 1915 — Continued. 


NORTH  DAKOTA-Contiimed. 


Land  district  and 
county. 

Area  in  acres. 

Surveyed. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

TotaL 

Character. 

Dickinson— Continued. 

Qolden  Valley 

IfcKfflfifif 

19,040 

109,520 

30,280 

19,040 

109,520 

30,280 

Agricultural,  rousb,  grastog. 
Do. 

Slope 

Do. 

TotaL 

310,940 

310,940 

Iflnot: 

Bwwo" 

516 

79 

1,196 

480 

72 

240 

2,104 

1,932 

12,783 

1,419 

318 

2,649 

516 

79 

1,198 

480 

72 

240 

2,104 

1,932 

12,783 

1,419 

318 

2,649 

Prairie,  fanning. 
Orasing,  forming. 
Do. 

Bottineau 

Burke 

Cavalier 

Do. 

Eddy 

Do. 

Grand  Forks 

Do. 

If OH*flrT.  „...,.    r..r. 

Do. 

lfcl^«anr 

Do. 

Mountrail 

Do. 

Pierce 

Do. 

R«iTille 

Do. 

Ward 

Do. 

TotaL 

23,790 

23,790 

Willlston: 

Bmke. 

360 

5,731 

4,467 

63,717 

21,163 

360 

5,781 

4,467 

63,717 

21,163 

Broken,  gracing. 
Do. 

Divide 

Mountrail 

Do. 

McKenxie 

Do. 

TotaL 

95,438 

95,438 

State  totaL 

493,667 

493,667 

OKLAHOMA. 


Quthrie: 

Beckham 

3,742 

884 

562 

442 

403 

4,201 

3,989 

33 

1,239 

1,261 

2,367 

437 

10 

9 

6 

86 

4,328 

• 

3,742 

884 

562 

442 

403 

4,201 

3,989 

33 

1,239 

1,261 

2,367 

437 

10 

9 

6 

85 

4,328 

Gracing. 

Blaine ,  -  r  -  t  t 

Dow 

Cannd^ .....  t 

Sandy,  grasing. 
Do. 

Cleveland . . .  ^  r  - , .  ^ 

Custer 

Do. 

Dewev 

Do. 

Ellfa 

Do. 

Grant-  r 

Do. 

Ore«r 

Grazing. 
Roush,  grasing. 

Do. 

Hftrmon ........ 

Jackson 

Kinfffl^thflr . , . , 

Lincoln.. 

Farming. 
Sandy. 

Roufh,  gracing. 
Sandy,  grasing. 
Mostly  rough,  grasing. 

Loean..... 

Oklahoma 

Pottawatomie 

Rocer  Mills 

Total 

23,998 

23,998 

Woodward: 

Alfolfia 

1,855 

1,164 

8,720 

319 

2,528 

2,250 

906 

937 

1,355 

1.164 

•   8,720 

319 

2,528 

2,250 

906 

937 

CrrasiDg 

Beaver 

Da 

Do. 

Hamer 

Do. 

Malar 

Do. 

Texas 

Do. 

Woods 

Do. 

Woodward. 

Do. 

Total 

18,179 

18,179 

State  total 

42,177 

42,177 
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Statement,  by  States,  land  dietrieti,  and  counties,  ehomng  the  area  of  land  unappropriated 

and  unreserved  on  July  1 ,  191S — Continued . 


OREGON. 


Land  district  and 
ooimty. 

Areainaovs. 

Snrveyed. 

Unsur- 
veyed. 

TotaL 

Character. 

Barns: 

Gh)6k 

76,959 

160,372 

3,720,943 

12,800 

76,950 

160,852 

3,758,539 

12,800 

Orasing,  timber,  farming. 
Do. 

Qnnt 

480 
37,506 

Hsmey.... 

Da 

Whrnkv 

Da 

Total 

3,971,074 

38,076 

4,000,150 

LaOrande: 

-R^k^ 

287,320 

129,300 

26,920 
65,880 
23,540 
71,840 

4,899 

292,219 

129,300 

26,920 
66,171 
23,540 
84,260 

Timbered,  mountainous,  grazing,  &mi- 
inff,  fruit,  and  mhieral. 

Timbered,  farming,  gradng,  and  min- 
eral. 

Timbered,  farming,  and  grazfaig. 

Arid,  farming,  timbered,  and  grasing. 

Timbered,  farmine,  and  gradng. 

Generally  rolling,  firming,  timbered,  and 
grasing-minera). 

Orant 

Ufnatilla. . . , .     .   . 

291 

Union...... 

Wallowa 

12,420 

Total 

604,800 

17,610 

622,410 

Lakeyiew: 

Crook 

399,985 

789,346 

2,227,907 

399,985 

900,038 

2,505,251 

Oraxing,  agricultural,  mountainou.** 

in*infith......„,,,, , 

110,692 
277,344 

Grazing,  agricultural,  timber. 
Agricultural,  grazing,  timber,  mountain- 
ous. 

Lake. 

Total 

8,417,238 

388,036 

3,805,274 

Portland: 

Benton 

2,665 

9,285 

830 

1,555 

4,058 

1,360 

126 

600 

21,042 

320 

370 

2,665 

9,285 

830 

1,655 

4,058 

1,360 

126 

600 

21,042 

320 

370 

Timber,  grazing,  farming. 
KountaJnous,  thnber,  gra&fng,  fs»rmfng 
Bndcen,  grazmg,  agrlcuIturaL"' 

Clatsop 

Lfni] ,  _ 

Da 

Lincoln 

Da 

If  iiitnomah ,. 

Mountainous. 

Marion. 

Polk 

Da 

Tfliamook. . . . . 

Broken,  timbered,  graUng,  farming. 
Da 

Washington 

VftmhllT , 

Da 

Total 

42,211 

42,211 

Boaeborg: 

Benton 

3,170 
15,641 
36,785 
34,031 
55,225 
32,819 

638 

29,086 

1,010 

319 

3,170 
16.901 
40,398 
39,631 
57,145 
41,155 

638 

29,086 

1,010 

319 

Timber,  grazing. 
Timber,  agricuitura]. 

Coos 

1,2(J0 
8,613 
5,600 
1,920 
8,336 

Curry.  ^ 

Mountainous,  timber. 

I^O'iRlas..--, 

MinAral,  irraznifr,  timber^ 

Jackson 

Timber,  grazing,  fruit. 
Timber,  farming,  minecaL 
Timber. 

Joiwphinfi. 

Kfaimath 

I/an«.  T 

Timber,  farming,  mineraL 
Broken,  grazing. 

Lincoln 

Hilly,  grazing. 

«      •             • 

Total 

206,724 

20.729 

229. 4'» 

The  Dalles: 

Crook 

524,560 

54,350 

44,180 

40 

152,400 

8,530 

45,310 

140.140 

185,390 

1,260 
1,760 

525,820 

56,110 

44,180 

40 

160,060 

8.530 

45,950 

140,140 

185,390 

Grazing,  broken,  hUly,  mountainous. 
Do, 

Omnt .„r,,.,^. 

Do. 

Hoodrlver 

•  Do. 

JeflerBon  i .........  r . . 

7,680 

Do. 

Korrow 

Do. 

fiPif^fnnn .  -  r 

640 

Do. 

Vasoo 

Do. 

Wheeler 

Do. 

Total 

1,154,900 

11.340 

1.166.240 

>  Created  out  of  Crook  County  in  1915. 
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SiaUmaU^  by  States,  land  diitrieU,  and  oownHu,  thowitM 

and  unreserved  on  Juty  1,  i915-«-OoiitmaecL 


OREGON-CoottnnwL 


Land  district  and 

Area  in  acres. 

Unsor- 
veyed. 

TotaL 

Cliaiaoter. 

Vale: 

Baktf 

243,883 

16,360 

401,978 

3,543.565 

243,883 

16,360 

401.978 

4,905.219 

Gracing,  dry  Cvming,  timber. 

IfnimtAinniiii   tinihf*r 

Onint     r  ,.T,T,TTr,--,   , 

HarDfT ...r. 

Oraxing,  dry  farming. 

Gracing,  dry  farming,  some  timber. 

Malhmr... 

1,361,654 

Total 

4,205,786 

1,361,654 

5.567,440 

State  total 

13,604,733 

1,837.445 

15,442,178 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Belleftmiche: 

Butte 

Harding 

Lawrence 

Meade 

Total 

Oreeory: 

Bennett. 

Gregory 

Lyman 

keUette. 

Tripp 

Total 

Lemmon: 

Corson 

Harding. 

Perkins 

8ioiix(N.I>alL). 

Total 

Pierre: 

Campbell 

Cbarlee  Mix 

Clark 

Day 

Edmonds 

Haakon 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Kingsbury 

Lyman 

Marsiiall 

Potter 

Spink 

Stanley 

SuDy 

Wahrorth. 

Total 

Rapid  City: 

Coster 

Fan  River 

Lawresoe  ••....  • 

Meade 

Pennington 

Total 


415,550 

170,986 

2,923 

31,922 


621,381 


106,795 

656 

4,626 

64,323 

5,120 


183,520 


180,480 

154,073 

112,460 

8,757 


464,770 


900 

106 

200 

133 

80 

64,440 

920 

85,350 

51 

11,161 

40 

840 

680 

156,700 

7,120 

266 


278,967 


70,682 

243,832 

919 

191,060 
168,066 

674,549 


35,163 


18,618 


53,781 


415,550 

170,986 

2,923 

31,922 


621,381 


108,795 

656 

4,626 

64,323 

5,120 


183,520 


189,480 

154,073 

112,460 

8,757 


464,770 


900 

106 

200 

133 

80 

64,440 

920 

85,350 

51 

11,161 

40 

840 

680 

156,700 

7,120 

266 


278,987 


105,845 

243,832 

19,537 

191,060 
168,056 

728,330 


Prairie,  gracing,  and  brmlng. 

Do. 
Moontainons. 
Broken,  gracbig. 


Gracing,  aand  bills. 
Very  roo^;  gradng. 

Do. 
Roogh  and  rolling;  gracing. 
Not  subject  to  enUy;  tobesoldonderaot 
Mar.  2, 1907. 


Prairie,   roogh,   rolling;  many    battel, 
stony  hills. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Rough,  gracing. 

Do. 
Low  and  wet. 

Low  and  wet.    Small  tracts. 
Low  and  wet. 
Rough,  broken,  gracing. 

Do. 
Roogh,  nacing.  Bad  Lands  (part). 
Low  and  wet.    Small  tracts. 
Roogh,  gracing. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lake,  overflowed. 
Roogp,  broken,  gracing. 

Roogh,  gracing. 


Partly  moontainoos,  mineral,  timbered, 
grating,  agrfcoltoral. 

Prairie,  part  broken,  gracing,  agricul- 
tural. 

Partly  moontainoos,  timbered,  mineral, 
gracing. 

Prairie,  agrlcoltoral,  gracing. 

Part  moontainoos,  part  prairie,  tlin- 
bered,  mineral,  grmung,  agriooltoraL 
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80DTH  DAKOTA— ConUiiDed. 


I^ddbtrictud 

ooontr. 

A«Mi^ 

y^- 

Total. 

dumMrtw, 

'^^^- 

S!;IS 

BM,eoo 

°"S-'— ^'"^ 

WT.flll 

UT.SU 

1,880,828 

B3.781 

3,9M,«0e 

SaltLiksCllr: 

«S,372 

'•     S 

w 

i 
'■    i) 
^    i 

i,an,9zi 

if 

8l',78» 

ira,7w 
to 

J7 
SO 

98 

I 

K 
S5 
87 
18 

1 

i 

1,111,180 
49 

i 

03 

m 

48 

e« 

SI 
01 
41 

ta 

00 

t 

00 

Do 

s 

Do 

s 

Do 

I 

Total 

l2,lK.vn 

1S,«VB,B30 

81,130,807 

''-SL,™ 

3S3,S7fl 

■,(»J7 

1,0«b;7W 

*8,70e 

»S,87a 

0027 

1,880:mi 

l»,8S0 

m™Sw..^™'°*' 

8M,8n3 
3,  MO 

,™^        .       .«-^ 

i,aw.4M 

838, 811 

1.233,230 

13,Mi,M 

19,818,441 

3S,3B3,8r 

WA8EINaTON. 


No^^jH^ 

S:gS 

WO 

»3,*40 

MO 

»3,ooa 

■-s.-. 

80 

-« 

B^ 
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Statemeniy  by  Statea^  land  di$triei8t  and  oountia^  ihowing  the  area  of  land  unappropriated 

and  unreeerved  an  July  1, 1915 — Oontiiined. 


WASHINGTON-CoatliiiMd. 


Land  district  and 
county. 

Area  in  acres. 

• 

Surreyed. 

Unsig- 
▼eyed. 

Total. 

Ghaxacter. 

Seattle— Ccmtinned. 
Kliiir 

2.020 
400 
80O 

3,000 

173,740 

74,760 
400 
800 

7,000 

44;i:» 

6,000 

Timbered. 

Hason 

ffan  Juan.... . ,  .tt-tt- 

..... 

Poor  timber. 

Skacit 

4,000 

t44,120 

1,000 

Rouffh,  timbered. 
Timbered. 

Whatcom w  r 

4,000 

BooKh. 

Total 

12,100 

133,460 

134,560 

Spokane: 

Adanui .....T 

3,233 
333 
17,013 
81,239 
16,086 
40,607 

796 
120,896 

869 

8,283 
838 
19,079 
31.339 
16,086 
40,607 

736 
127,272 

869 

Arid.  fMftbland. 

POnffllm ,   T   .   T  T   »   T  - 

Tr_^     

3,066 

Afllfnitnral.  rrasinr,  timber,  mineral. 

Llnooln .  ......••••••• 

Arid,  aaloaltoral.  gracing. 

OkanoKan 

PendOrlflUe 

Agriculidral,  tbnbered,^grating,  mom^ 

tainoos. 
Arid,roii^ 

Spokane. 

Sterenii 

6,8n 

Agriooltural,  mineral,  grailnc,  moon- 

wnoos. 
QraiinK. 

Total 

229,849 

8,948 

238,792 

Vanoocnrw: 

Clarke 

1,270 

26,020 

2,226 

140 
6,280 

160 

2,920 

4,470 

28,880 

8,961 

140 
6,280 

160 

CowUU 

8,300 
3,810 
6,766 

Do. 

KMi^kH^t 

Roach,  timbered,  gracing,  turning. 
Timbered .  rough,  gracing,  fuming. 

Lewis 

PlMTlfll^              

Ronsh.  broken. 

Mountainous,  timbered,  gracing. 

Roiighi  brokeo* 

Total 

88,016 

13,766 

60,781 

Walla  Walla: 

8,870 

88,160 

81,660 

6,960 

81,630 

8,630 

9,686 

4,600 

4,800 

8,870 

88,160 

81,660 

6,960 

81,630 

3,630 

9,686 

4,600 

4,800 

Aaotin 

Benton 

Columbfa 

Franklin 

Qthleld 

Grasinff.  fisrmtiur.  some  timber. 

Klkfknat 

Walla  Walla 

Gradmr.  some  timber. 

Grasimr.  some  ficrmtup. 

Total 

139,876 

139,876 

WaterriDe: 

Cholao 

14,280 
86,720 
78,940 
646 
89,872 

1,760 
4,030 

16,040 

40,740 

78,940 

546 

150,733 

Mountainous,  timber,  gnsfag. 
Rou^,  gracing. 

Poturlat 

Qrant 

Kittitas 

60,860 

Total 

230,867 

66,640 

386,997 

State  total 

983,837 

311,768 

1,144,606 

WISCONSIN. 


Wansan: 
Adams.... 
Ashland... 
Bayfield... 
BaiTon.... 
Buffalo.... 
Burnett... 
Chippewa. 


90 

381 

1,688 

40 
120 
473 

40 


90 

381 

1,688 

40 
130 
473 

40 


Sandy  solL 

Do. 
Rolling,  somewhat 
Broken. 

Do. 
Fair  agrlooltural,  tome 
Broken. 


<3^f. 


1  Indnding  70,830  acres  within  odd-section  grant  to  the  Northern  Padfle  Ry.  Co. 
t  inrlnding  43,880  acres  within  odd-section  grant  to  the  Northern  Padfle  Ry.  Co. 
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StatemeTU,  by  8taU»,  land  districU,  and  counties,  showing  the  area  of  land  unappropriaied 

and  unreserved  on  July  i,  191S — Continaed. 


WISCONSIN— Continued. 


Land  distrist  and 
ooonty. 

Area  in  acres. 

Surveyed. 

Unsnr- 
veyed. 

Total. 

Ctaaraoter. 

Waosau— Continatd. 
Clark 

80 

4 

620 

40 
20O 

80 

40 
240 

80 
560 
108 
240 
419 
366 
452 

96 
300 

40 

41 
128 

40 

•        •••••        »H«       •       ■       •       • 

80 

4 

520 

40 
200 

80 

40 
240 

80 
560 
106 
240 
419 
365 
452 

96 
300 

40 

41 
128 

40 

Oradng,  agricultural. 
Agricuftum. 

Crawford. 

Douglas 

Fair  agricultural,  some  sandy. 
Do. 

Ean  Claire 

Florence 

Bough,  hardwood. 

ForesL 

Iron. 

Do. 

Jackson 

Rolling,  sandv  loanu 
Hardwood,  little  rough. 
AioicolturaL 

Langlade 

Har&ette 

Monroe. 

Some  sandy. 

Hardwood,  sandy  with  ledges  of  rock. 

Ro<^,  soil  sandy  loam. 

Fair  agricultural,  some  sandy  soiL 

Hardwood. 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Polk 

Price 

Fnflk 

Do. 

Sawyer 

Do. 

Trconpeaieaa 

Ronxh,  broken. 

Sandy  sou. 

Some  clay,  sandy  soil. 

vt^r. '.. 

Wanshara 

State  total 

6,758 

6,758 

WYOMING. 


Buffalo: 

Big  Horn 

1,014,306 

553,437 

10,564 

175,375 

1,753,383 

53,617 

419,560 

1,064.564 

45,120 

1,060,426 

553,437 

10,564 

175,875 

1,758,383 

53,617 

442,300 

1,084,564 

Campbell       

Do. 

Convenie 

Do. 

Hot  Springs 

Do. 

Jfllmson  .               , . , 

Do. 

Natrona. 

Do. 

BherMan 

22,840 

Do. 

WlMh«1l>» 

Do. 

. 

TotaL 

5,064,785 

67,960 

5,132,745 

Cheyenne: 

Albany 

1,004,774 

2,051,825 

150,311 
401,896 
140,060 

468,120 
545,973 

21,581 
10,701 
32,070 

1,026,355 

2,062,526 

102,200 
401,805 
140,060 

468,120 
545,973 

Carbon 

other  half  prairie,  gracing,  farming; 
form  land  mostly  aiicmg  streams. 
Greater  portion  broken,  mountainous, 
some  timber,  agricultural  land  along 
streams. 

Fremont 

Qosben 

Broken,  naslng,  dry  fanning. 

Prairie,  oroken  grasinc,  (uy  farming, 

land  along  streams  irrigable. 
Prairie,  broken  miing,  dry  fuming. 
Mountainous,  broken  grating,  alkaUnt 

pl^dti^. 

L4u>unle 

Platte 

Sweetwater 

TotaL 

4,771,967 

65,261 

4,887,228 

Dooclaa: 

Converse 

1,751,117 
972,711 

2,781,387 
890,573 

43,480 

1,794,607 
972,711 

2,781,387 
890,573 

Gracing,  mountainous,  mineraL 
Do. 

Preuumt  ....•.•....•. 

Natrona. 

Do. 

Niobrara 

Do. 

Total 

6,396,788 

43,480 

6,430,268 

Smston: 

Fremont ............. 

566,580 
3,720,007 
1,564,007 

583,337 
338,947 
597,400 

1,130,017 
4,068,044 
2,161,407 

Mountainous,  casing,  timber. 
¥ftnnt<^*TKm«,  "»t  fvrm^nt.  *lkiM*neu 

Sweetwater 

mnta-Linoohi 

Mountainous,  dry  fvming,  graiing. 

Total 

5,849,774 

1,519,684 

7,860,458 

COHinSSIONEB   OF  THE  GENERAL  I^ND  OFFICE. 


VK^flatidunappropriataa 


WrolONO-CoDtlmud. 


coimtj. 

Areain^i^. 

!SS: 

ToUL 

c^. 

'^n„ 

IM.US 

MT,CO 
SIU,M3 
31,SU 

1,U7,0« 
908,664 
7SS,m 
31,  SU 

41,S«> 
«,1U 

"§Ss?-  ■»-— .  »-»■ 

H<rtBprtag> 

HbMnI,  grubig,  arid,  EumloK,  Umbv, 
F«gj|j  graatog.  artl,  tlnil-r.  atoi*. 

3,S30.233 

177.*« 

3,807,083 

smIssd 

1,  no,  402 
31,060 
604,210 

sm'mo 

^S?i«i3s. 

■■■i^;m 

3,077.  «8 

a«.i70 

8,343,(88 

Stats  loUI 

K,TSt,W 

S,I«,OM 

3i>,>w,*aa 

BECAPrrOLATION  BY  8TATE8. 

BUM. 

i-m.™. 

»™«. 

Dnnimjnd. 

Total. 

M 

'88 

118 
ISO 

w 

OS 
14 

00 

ai 

■"■ssii 

U,  004, 733 

-■1:1 

!;S;| 

7,7»i;44« 

"■ii 

S;gf.S 

108,484 

"■US 

38, 3W 

^S 

11 

ii 

4^177 

311,708 

■■■"a;i4b,664' 

»S 

..:■% 

i7a,«7.oia 

106,5»,U1 

3»,H4,4M 

AI.ASEA. 

"Die  unappropriftted  Iftnds  in  Alaska  are  not  included  hcorein. 
The  total  area  of  Alaska  is  378,165,760  aores,  of  which  about  20,- 
898,000  acres  are  reserved.  Approximately  300,000  acres  have 
been  surveyod  under  the  rectangular  Bystem  wiwin  the  past  five 
yeuB. 
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COMMISSIONERS  OF  PENSIONS  SINCE  1833. 


Name. 


By  whom  i4;»polnted. 


Wheooe  appointed. 


Dftteof  oom- 
inissioii. 


Edwards,  James  L ... . 

Heath,  James  E 

Waldo,  Loren  P 

HinotyJosiah. 

WhitiDg,  QeorsB  C. . . . 

Barrett,  Joseph  H 

Cox,  Christopher  C ...  . 
Van  Aemam,  Henry. . 

Baker,  James  H 

Atkinson,  Henry  M. . . 

OiU,CharlesR 

Bentley,  John  A 

Dudley,  William  W... 

Clarke,  Otis  P.  G 

Black,  JohnC 

Tanner,  James 

Raum,  Oreen  B 

Loehzen,  William 

Murphy,  Dominic  I. . . 

^Tans,  Henry  Clay 

Ware,  Eugene  F 

Warner,  Vespasian. . . . 
Davenport,  James  L. . , 
Salttgaber,  Oaylcrd  M. 
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Jackson.. 
Fillmoro. 
Pierce... 
.....do.., 

do.., 

Lincoln.. 
Johnson. 
Grant.... 
....do... 


.do. 


.....do.... 

do.... 

Garfield... 
Arthur.... 
Cleveland. 
Harrison., 
....do.... 
Cleveland, 
....do.... 
lIcKinley. 
Roosevelt. 

do.... 

Taft 

Wilson.... 


Virgfaiia 

do 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire. 

Virginia. 

Ohio 

Maryland 

NewYoA 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

....do 

Indiana 


Rhode  Island... 

niinois 

New  York 

Illinois 

Minnesota , 

Pennsylvania... 
Awnneesee ......  > 

Kansas.......... 

niinois 

New  Hampshire. 
Ohio 


Mar. 

Not. 

Mar. 

Auf. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

May 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

June 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Oct, 

Apr. 

May 

Apr. 

May 

Mar. 

Nov. 

May 


S,183S 
27,1850 
17,1858 

1,1855 
10,1867 
15,1881 
38,1888 

1,1880 
a0,1871 
26,1875 
10,1870 
28,1870 
27,1881 
15,1884 
10,1885 
27,1880 
10,1880 
13,1808 
28,1808 

1,1807 
10,1008 

4,1005 
28,1000 
20,1013 
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Washington,  D.  C,  August  1, 1916. 
Sm:  I  bring  to  you  herewith  this  annual  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1914, 
and  ending  June  30,  1915. 

GENERAL. 

The  tables  appended  hereto  furnish  all  the  statistical  information 
usually  inquired  of  by  the  committees  and  individuals  of  Congress 
and  those  of  the  public  at  large  who  have  an  interest  in  the  matters 
with  which  they  deal. 

I  have  culled  from  them  certain  particular  facts  which  are  r^arded 
as  important,  thus  saving  others  the  necessity  of  making  search  of 
the  tables  to  procure  knowledge  thereof.    The  items  follow: 

FISCAL  OPERATIONS. 

There  were  paid  out  the  following  amounts: 

Expenditures^  fiscal  years  1914  and  1916, 

m 

For  pensions  during  the  fiscal  year: 

1914 $172,417,646.26 

1916 165,618,266.14 

For  fees  and  expenses  of  eTamining  surgeons: 

1914 103,619.46 

1915 45,704.40 

For  field  and  special  examinations: 

1914 109,306.97 

1915 90,332.29 

To  pensioners  in  foreign  countries: 

1914 1,034,071.88 

1915 946,220.19 

Total  cost  of  administration: 

1914 •.. 2,066,507.15 

1915 1,779,860.30 
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IMPORTANT  FACTS. 

The  following  data  r^arding  the  pension  system  are  of  interest: 

Data  regarding  pension  tyttem. 
Number  of  deaths: 

Civil  War  soldiers— 

1914 33,639 

1915 33,265 

Widows,  etc.,  on  the  pension  roll — 

1914 17,713 

1915^ 17,915 

Estimated  total  number  of  original  enlistments  (individuals  on  the  Union 

side  during  the  Civil  War) 2,213,365 

Surviving  soldiers,  assuming  that  all  are  on  the  pension  roll 396, 370 

Number  of  deaths 1,816,995 

Changes  of  post-office  addresses  of  pensioners: 

1914 : 128,024 

1915 120,974 

Employees  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year: 

1914 1,420 

1915 1,275 

Old  soldiers  employed  in  the  bureau: ' 

1914 , 247 

1915 249 

Volumes  in  military  library: 

1914 1,175 

1915 1,300 

Total  pieces  of  mail  handled  in  1915: 

Incoming 1,340,796 

Outgoing 3,997,868 

Inclosures 1,513,232 

Total  pensioners  on  the  rollJune  30,  1914 785,239 

Total  pensioners  on  the  roll  June  30, 1915 748, 147 

Cases  imder  act  Mar.  3,  1899  (division  of  pension  between  husband  and  ' 

wife),  1915 2,657 

Cases  imder  act  Aug.  8, 1882  (to  wife  where  husband  is  insane),  1915. . .  •  129 

Cases  under  guardianship,  1915 9, 466 

Amount  of  fees  paid  to  attorneys,  1915 $83,872.72 

The  Pension  Office  Building  covers  ground  surface  of  80,000  square 
feet,  is  200  feet  wide,  400  feet  long,  four  stories  high,  has  176  rooms, 
has  a  great  court  in  the  center  with  a  floor  measurement  (including 
side  corridors)  of  36,617  feet. 

The  total  weight  of  all  the  papers  and  docimients  in  the  claims  now 
on  file  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Pension  Bureau  is  computed  to  be, 
in  pounds,  1,464,000. 

1  Thif  is  the  lint  jmr  which  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  widows  on  the  roU,  there  being  more 
deaths  and  remarriages  than  additions  to  the  roU. 
•Thie  indndes  all  classes,  CirU  War,  Regular  BsUbUshment,  and  Spanish  War. 
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In  criminal  cases  for  violation  of  pension,  laws  there  were  40  cases 
brought  to  trial  in  different  courts  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  during  the  year,  in  which  there  were  39  convictions  and  1 
acquittal. 

FAMILY  DATA  CIRCULAR. 

A  circular  was  prepared  with  much  care,  seeking  information  indi- 
cated by  inquiries  therein.  The  purpose  of  it  was  to  have  in  our 
records  such  information  as  would  be  valuable  in  the  adjudication 
of  claims  both  of  the  soldiers  or  sailors  and  widows,  and  in  some  cases 
of  children.  It  also  served  to  place  on  record  an  accurate  history  of 
the  miUtary  or  naval  service  of  the  soldier  or  sailor,  and  of  his  marital 
and  family  relations,  so  that  for  all  time  to  come  such  data  would 
remain  here  for  appropriate  use  and  historical  reference. 

This  circular  was  sent  to  every  male  pensioner  on  the  rolls.  The 
nature  of  the  inquiries  is  indicated  below.  A  circular  somewhat 
similar  had  been  sent  to  male  pensioners  in  1898,  and  the  matter  in 
the  replies  proved  very  serviceable  in  the  adjudication  of  claims,  but 
over  16  years  had  elapsed  since  that  date,  during  which,  of  coiu^e, 
many  changes  may  have  taken  place.  The  inquiries  in  that  circular 
were  not  sufficiently  definite  to  bring  out  all  of  the  material  facts 
such  as  would  be  disclosed  by  the  answers  to  this  one.  The  old 
soldiers  throughout  the  coimtry  had  urged  that  something  like  this 
be  done,  and  generally  we  had  cordial  cooperation  in  securing  the 
information.  From  very  many  of  them  we  have  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  undertaking  this  large  task,  which  will  remain  of  per- 
manent benefit  to  them  and  their  families. 

The  form  sent  out  is  as  follows: 

3-380 

Dbpartmbnt  of  thb  Imtbbior, 

Bureau  of  Pensions, 
WaMngUm,  2>.  C,  January  2, 1916. 

8m:  Please  answer,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  the  questions  enumerated  below. 
The  information  is  requested  for  future  use,  and  it  may  be  of  great  value  to  your 
widow  or  children.    Use  the  inclosed  envelope,  which  requires  no  stamp. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  M.  Sai;tzoabbr,  Omrniisnoner. 

No.  1.  Date  and  place  of  birth?    Answer 

The  names  of  oiganizations  in  which  you  served?    Answer 

No.  2.  What  was  your  post  <^ce  at  enlistment?    Answer 

No.  3.  State  your  wife's  full  name  and  her  maiden  name.    Answer 

No.  4.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  were  you  married?    Answer 

No.  6.  Is  there  any  official  or  church  record  of  your  marriage? 

If  so,  where?    Answer 
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No.  6.  Were  you  previoualy  married?  If  so,  state  the  name  of  your  former  vile,  the 
date  of  the  marriage,  and  the  date  and  place  of  her  death  or  divorce.  If  thefe 
was  more  than  one  previous  marriage,  let  your  answer  include  all  former  wives. 
Answer 

No.  7.  If  your  present  wife  was  married  before  her  marriage  to  you,  state  the  name  of 
her  former  husband,  the  date  of  such  marriage,  and  the  date  and  place  of  his 
death  or  divorce,  and  state  whether  he  ever  rendered  any  military  at  naval 
service,  and  if  so,  give  name  of  the  organization  in  which  he  served.  If  she 
was  married  more  than  once  before  her  marriage  to  you,  let  your  answer 
include  all  former  husbands.    Answer 

No.  8.  Are  you  now  living  with  your  wife,  or  has  there  been  a  separation?    Answer 

No.  9.  State  the  names  and  dates  of  birth  of  all  your  children,  living  or  dead.    Answer 


Date (Signature). 


This  form  of  family  data  circular  was  mailed  to  each  soldier, 
sailor,  and  marine  on  the  pension  roll  on  March  2,  1915.  There 
were  mailed  to  the  pensioners  440,000  of  these  circulars  and  349,091 
were  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  bureau  during  the  fiscal  year. 

An  actual  count  was  made  of  10,095  circulars  to  show  exactly  the 
statistics  given  below,  it  being  presumed  that  the  niunber  of  10,000 
would  be  a  fair  average  of  the  whole  niunber,  and  that  the  percentages 
thus  obtained  from  them  would,  without  much  variance,  hold  good 
as  to  all. 

The  data  contained  in  10,095  circulars  show  the  following: 

Marital  conditions  ofpensionen, 

TmemtL 

Married  prior  to  June  27, 1890 60.7 

Married  since  June  27, 1890 a  9 

Never  married S.  4 

Last  wife  divorced 1. 0 

Separated  from  wife L6 

Wife  dead 24.1 

tailing] 


circulars,  including  clerkhire,  for  the  year  1915,  amounts  to  $15,814.97. 

METAL  BOXES  FOR  FILES. 

There  has  been  a  change  with  respect  to  the  method  of  caring  for 
important  papers  filed  in  the  very  numerous  cases  in  the  Pension 
Bureau. 

There  are  over  2,000,000  of  such  files,  all  placed  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  Pension  Building.  A  large  niunber  of  them  are  held  together 
by  a  leather  strap,  about  50  of  them  being  included  in  one  bundle. 
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The  price  of  the  leather  strap  was  being  continually  raised  until  we 
were  compelled  to  pay  35  cents  each  for  them,  and  we  were  informed 
that  at  the  next  purchase  they  would  cost  45  cents.  It  was  necessary 
to  renew  the  strap  every  two  years.  In  handling  the  bimdles  so 
strapped  the  files  would  be  much  worn  and  abraded,  because  the  strap 
did  not  afford  a  sufficient  support  and  protection  the  entire  length 
of  the  bundle.  The  bundles  were  very  difficult  to  handle  by  reason 
of  the  flexibility  and  insecure  support  of  the  strap. 

Seeking  some  method  to  remedy  the  numerous  difficulties  in  the  old 
system,  and  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  cases,  our  people  finally  hit 
upon  a  galvanized  steel  file  box.  We  now  have  installed  2,900  of 
these  boxes  and  3,100  more  are  ordered.  Unless  restrained  by  some 
superior  authority,  we  will  continue  to  supply  these  steel  file  boxes  as 
fast  as  the  straps  now  holding  the  bimdles  wear  out  and  it  is  necessary 
to  replace  them.  The  boxes  are  6  inches  in  height,  27  inches  in 
depth,  and  4i  inches  wide.  They  will  hold  from  40  to  80  cases, 
depending  on  the  size,  or  33  per  cent  more  than  were  contained  in 
the  single  bimdles  held  by  straps.  The  boxes  cost  us  37^  cents 
apiece,  which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  a  strap. 

Under  the  strap,  when  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  files  of  one  case, 
the  entire  bundle  was  drawn,  placed  on  a  table  or  rest,  unstrapped, 
the  case  drawn,  the  bundle  again  strapped  and  placed  on  the  shelf. 
Now  by  reason  of  the  rigidity  of  the  box,  the  same  may  be  partially 
drawn  and  a  case  removed  from  any  part  of  it  and  then  the  box 
shoved  back.  The  handling  is  very  much  easier  for  the  employees, 
thus  enabling  them  to  do  better  and  more  rapid  work.  The  chief 
of  the  files  estimates  the  labor  saving  at  about  40  per  cent.  The 
boxes  will  endure  permanently,  while,  as  stated,  the  life  of  an  average 
leather  strap  is  only  about  two  years.  The  saving  in  space  we  esti- 
mate at  26  per  cent,  thus  decreasing  the  number  of  shelves,  removing 
huge  desks  before  required  on  which  to  place  the  strapped  bundles, 
and  thus  allowing  better  ventilation  and  more  sanitary  care  of  the 
rooms  where  the  files  are  kept  and  the  employees  compelled  to  work. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  metal  boxes  afford  better 
protection  as  against  fire  and  the  ravages  of  time.  Last,  but  not 
least,  the  imiformly  neat  appearance  of  the  boxes  gives  a  touch  of 
beauty  and  cleanliness  to  the  rooms  where  they  are  stored. 

Altogether  the  improvement  is  very  excellent,  and  I  thus  call 
special  attention  to  it,  both  because  of  its  value  and  because,  I  have  no 
doubt,  there  are  many  other  places  in  the  governmental  departments 
where  the  same  change  would  be  beneficial  and  much  appreciated. 
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CLEARANCE  SECTION. 

Last  year  I  reported  to  you  having  inaugurated  a  sj^stem  of 
accounting  by  which  the  exact  status  of  the  work  of  the  bureau,  day 
by  day  or  at  any  given  day,  might  be  known.  It  made  a  constant 
check  upon  the  work  of  all  divisions  and  rendered  it  possible  to 
present  in  definite  form  in  my  annual  report  reUable  figures  as  to  the 
work  accomplished  and  tl^t  still  pending  for  action. 

Exhibit  23  shows  complete  information  as  to  cases  pending.  The 
actual  counts,  with  the  comparative  check  of  the  daily  bookkeeping, 
have  been  the  most  carefid  and  most  satisfactory  ever  made  in  the 
bureau,  and  the  discrepancies  are  very  small.  Heretofore  the  counts 
have  been  largely  haphazard  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  existed 
no  ready  means  of  testing  the  reUabiUty  thereof.  Large  variances 
between  the  actual  and  the  required  count  were  not  reconciled. 

The  primary  object  of  the  clearance  system  has  been  achieved  to 
my  satisfaction.  It  has  operated  to  remove  some  causes  of  dupli* 
cation  of  work.  It  has  aided  examiners  in  handling  claims.  Fewer 
face-brief  errors  occur.  Fewer  consultations  of  section  chiefs  are 
necessary.  It  has  secured  equalization  of  work  among  the  examiners. 
Each  examiner  receives  a  certain  number  of  claims  daily,  known  to 
be  pending,  whereas  under  the  former  plan  one  examiner  might  out 
of  a  bundle  of  ten  cases  get  only  two  pending  claims  ready  for  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Review,  and  another  examiner  seven  or  eight; 
consequently  charges  of  discrimination  and  favoritism  were  frequently 
made,  which  no  longer  occur.  The  distribution  of  claims  and  removal 
after  action  has  been  f aciUtated.  There  is  no  longer  idleness  awaiting 
distribution.  The  fact  that  the  actual  count  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1915,  and  succeeding  days  shows  a  discrepancy  between  the  book- 
keeping and  the  actual  count  of  five  in  number  is  really  marvelous, 
compared  with  the  former  experiences  where  the  discrepancies  ran 
up  into  the  thousands. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  installed  such  an  excellent 
system  for  keeping  track  of  the  files. 

EMPLOYEES. 

We  began  the  year  with  1,275  employees.  This  year  the  Congress 
by  its  appropriation  required  a  reduction  in  number  to  the  extent  of 
93,  and  tJiat  leaves  us  1,182  employees.  Acting  under  your  benevo- 
lent instructions,  vacancies  occurring  during  the  year  caused  by 
death,  resignation,  and  transfer  were  not  filled,  so  as  to  save  dropping 
employees  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Officers  at  depart- 
ment headquarters  and  bureau  chiefs  very  kindly  aided  us  in  helping 
secure  transfers,  which  made  other  vacancies.  Altogether  we  had 
vacancies  in  number  equal  to  the  reduction  required,  but  the  vacancies 
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were  not  of  the  grades  required,  and,  therefore,  we  were  compelled  to 
make  demotions  from  one  grade  to  another  to  accommodate  the 
situation.  There  were  110  reductions,  usually  of  one  grade,  but 
sometimes  two  transfers  in  grade. 

By  reason  of  the  foregoing  faots  we  were  saved  the  sad  necessity 
of  dropping  anybody  from  the  service. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  report  that  the  employees  in  the 
bureau  are  busy  at  the  tasks  assigned  to  them;  that  they  uniformly 
observe  the  rules  of  discipline  prescribed  by  the  department;  that, 
as  a  whole,  they  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Government 
conmiitted  to  their  care,  loyal  to  superiors,  and  otherwise  praise- 
worthy in  their  conduct. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  M.  Saltzoaber, 

Commissioner. 

The  Seobbtaby  of  the  Intebiob. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


ExHiBrr  1. — Pennonen  on  the  roll  June  30, 191S,  and  June  SO,  1914* 


Renlar  EstabUahment: 

inYmUds 

Widows 

Minor  difldven 

Hothen 

Fathen 

BrotheiBy  sisters,  sons,  and  daughters. . . . 

HelplesBQhildren 

Civil  War: 

AotlCayll,1912— 

Sorvlyors 

Act  Feb.  0,1907— 

SorvlvofB. 

General  law— 

Invalids 

Norses 

Widows.... 

Minor  ofaildron 

MoUiers 

Fathers 

Brothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  daos^ters 

Helpless  ohildrsn 

Act  Jane  37, 1890— 

Invalids 

Minor  ohildrBn 

Helpless  ohildrsn 

Act  Apr.  19, 1906— 

Widows  without  ohildreo 

Widows  with  chfldrsn 

War  with  Spain: 

Invalids 

Widows 

Minor  chfldien .*. 

Mothers 

Fathers 

Brothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  daoghters 

Helpless  children 

War  of  1813: 

Widows 

War  with  Mexico: 

Sorvivors •....• 

Widows 

Indian  wars; 

Sarvivors.  ....•••.... 

Widows 

Total 


1915 


15,343 

3,938 

307 

1,176 

169 

6 

8 


347,061 
3,873 

45,836 
376 

54,131 
167 
637 
65 
430 
610 

1,061 

8,390 

464 

331,863 
3,335 

34,370 

1,384 

191 

3,668 

303 

3 

4 

184 

680 
4,363 

786 
3,046 


748,147 


1914 


14,919 

3,893 

190 

1,150 

168 

5 

8 


360,634 

7,158 

50,347 
393 

66,819 
184 
835 
98 
353 
589 

3,335 

3,633 

458 

333,064 
3,440 

34,350 

1,341 

331 

3,763 

438 

3 

4 

170 


4,690 

915 
3,183 


785,339 


Gain. 


838 

81 

17 

17 

1 


67 
31 


130 
43 


646 


Loss. 


33,543 
4,386 

5,011 
17 

3,688 

17 

198 

83 


1,144 
343 


333 
305 


SO 
05 
86 


86 

318 
446 

130 
136 


37,738 


351 
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ExHTBiT  3, — StaUmient  Atrwing  the  nwnber  of  pejmoneri  in  eadi  clou  under  Ae  gtntral 
petition  lawt  andipedal  acU  of  Congreti,  together  with  the  aniwal  value  o/eaiA  an  tlie 
TvU  at  the  eloie  ofthejuoal  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 

GanMBllam. 

NumbO'.   AmiDiJ  Tfthie.   1 


InTBlldB,  Rteolar  EilabUabmcot 

Wldowa,  etc..  Itegulu  Establijhinent.. . 

Snrrlvon,  act  llB]r  II,  18t:. 

BoTTlTora,  »ct  Feb.  fl,  1007 

InnUdi,  geumi  la«,ClTU  War 

Wldawi,  ate.,  nmer^  h 

Viaan, 


. ,1890. 


ClTflW 


Wldowa,  act  Apr.  le,  19(ii 

InTftUdi,  WarwttbSpala 

Wldowi,  etc.,  Wu  wltti  Spain. . 

WMowa,  War  0(11)12. 

Surrlvon,  War  vltb  Uaiko.... 

Widows,  Wm  wlUi  Haiico. 

flurvironi,  Indian  wan. 

Widows,  Indian  wan 

Total 


Total  nLunbur  of  panxlonm. . 

Total  annual  vidua. 

ATiraea  atmual  ralua  of  each 

-vSolaawj 

Rigulac  EatabUahment. . 

AotUaTii.iliia 

ActF>b.«,im7 

Oaneral  taw,  CItII  War... 


Act  June  3T,I«M.... 


Aet  Apr.  1«, 
War  wlih  Si 


iSrtWi 


in.  GO 

1H.W 
131.« 
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EzHDiT  4. — Penticmert  and  amownU  paid,   arrangtd  6y  Stattt,    Tariloriet,  inmilar 
poMwnotu,  Canal  Zone,  andfomffn  coutUrUt,  during  the  jitcat  year  ended  June  30, 


Nninbft. 

a™,... 

Nnmlxr. 

..moont. 

""l^"" 

1 

(7 
» 

1 

i 

i 
s 

i 
i 

47 

J 

t.KS 

9.aa 

18,093 

M.3S 

a.a 

W.ii 

Kin 

II 

16.  KB 
77.  «S 
M.M 

H.48 

li 
II 

II 

n:37 

ts!72 

»s.eB 

90.75 

ss.aa 

(Sis! 
50'02 

io!sa 

I 

1 
t 

i 

430 

'? 

38 

1 

OS 

78 

30 

U,»74.1S 

BritlsbWMtlDdlBa 

^p»d."virtawiiidi::: 

8,7M.0S 

r&w«iiiHito;.:::: 

'■!£S 

DulchWMt  Indies 

""SmS 

m'™S 

It,  OH.  H 

'^Si 

I,«24.S1 

SM5 

te.00 

7«,3J7 

1W,M7,4»4,15 

Cum  Zoiw,  total 

1 

»a.oa 

Bejch<ai«LdBnds 

i 

il 

J'JSS 

15'SJSS 

IBS 

as,3ii.Ba 

roBxKiN  connuu. 

11 

■l4t,00 

a,S08.33 
20  100.18 

I'^.^^r?*-:- 

■mS 

csssios 

4.«eo 

MJ,2aO.» 
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Exhibit  4. — Pevmonera  and  amounts  paid,  arranaed  by  States,  Territories,  insular 
possessions.  Canal  Zone,  and  foreign  countries,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^ 
1P15— Continued. 


SUMMARY. 


Peostooen  residing  in  Statee  and  Territories  and  paynnnts  to  them 

PensioDBis  residing  in  insular  possessions  and  Canal  Zone  and  payments  to 

them. 

Fensloners  residing  in  foreign  ooontries  and  payments  to  them 

Total 


$104,637,494.U 

SL  661.80 
04S23ai9 


106,618,300.14 


Exhibit  5. — Pensioners  of  the  different  wars  on  the  roll  at  the  dose  of  each  of  the  kui 

6  fiscal  years. 


CivilWar 

War  with  Spain 

War  of  1813 

War  with  Mexico 

Indian  wars 

Ttflfnlar  KitaMt»>»"^**** 

Total 


1915 


091,000 

38,913 

134 

4,933 

3,832 

19,730 


748,147 


1914 


738,139 

38,910 

170 

6,693 

3,097 

19,341 


786,339 


1913 


703,439 

39,016 

199 

0,306 

3,300 

18,968 


830,373 


1913 


801,906 

38,860 

338 

0,840 

3,049 

18,713 


800,304 


19U 


833,758 
38,400 


7,( 
4,010 

i7,r 


Exhibit  6. — Comparative  table  of  disbursements  of  pensions  on  account  of  the  different 

wars  for  the  last  6  years  (cents  omitted). 


CivilWar 

War  with  Spain 

War  of  1813 

War  with  Mexico 

Indlsn  wars 

Regular  EstaWishmwit 

Total 


1916 


$160,668,771 

3,861,701 

33,349 

935,847 

613,706 

3,636,893 


106,618,360 


1914 


$103,377,663 

3,907,610 

37,633 

1,060,630 

660,347 

8,476,147 


173,408,618 


1913 


$104,897,873 

4,071,108 

83,171 

1,184,700 

637,004 

3,447,143 


174,160,717 


1913 


$143,970,336 

3,971,086 

37,810 

1,108,180 

631,404 

8,306,376 


163,966,106 


lOU 


$148,331,600 

3.961,361 

44,347 

1,323,918 

676,067 

3,197,684 


167,338,103 


Exhibit  7. — Comparative  table  of  the  value  of  an  average  pension  of  the  different  wan 

for  the  last  5  fiscal  years. 


1916 

1914 

1913 

1913 

19U 

CivilWar 

$336.63 
133.22 
100.71 
187.08 
18L39 
179.21 

$234.38 
136.10 
101.96 
189.06 
180.80 
179.07 

$310.39 
140.81 
101.00 
180.09 
166.87 
18L88 

$179.63 
137.04 
168.90 
170.03 
14Z88 
170.79 

$177.78 

War  with  Soain . . .  x  -  -  -  r  t  -  ,  x . . ,  t  -  - , 

1S8L06 

War  of  1813 

16&M 

War  with  Mexico 

17L66 

Indian  wars ....,,^^,^,,^.,., ,,,,^^,-^,- 

143^19 

178.36 

Avwact)  for  all  warSr.                   

179.12 

178.03 

174.09 

lOLOO 

10L76 
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8. — Comparative  number  ofpermoners  on  the  roll  at  the  dose  of  each  of  the  last 
6  fiscal  years  t  dassifieaas  to  the  character  of  pension  received. 


PiaAmi.lTT  PENSONS. 

ClvflWar 

War  with  Spain 

Eagular  EsrabUahmait 

Total 

▲Ol  AMD  8BBTICE  PEN8ION8. 

AotlCajll,1912 

Act  Feb.  6,  1907 

Act  June  27. 1800 

War  with  Mezioo 

iDdiaawara 

Total 

DKPINDEXITS. 

Civil  Wan 

General  law 

Act  June  27, 1800 

Act  Apr.  19, 1908 

Total 

War  with  Spain 

War  0^1812 

War  with  Mexico 

Vidian  wars 

Hagnlar  Eftabliahment 

Total 

OraodtotaL 


1916 


45,611 
24,370 
16,242 


85,223 


347,081 

2,872 

1,081 

680 

786 


352,500 


56,020 

3,854 

235,087 


204.961 
4,642 
134 
4,253 
2,046 
4,488 


310,424 


748,147 


1914 


50,347 
24,250 
14,919 


89,516 


369,624 

7,158 

2,225 

893 

915 


380,815 


60,160 

4,091 

235,524 


208,775 
4,660 
170 
4,600 
2,182 
4,422 


314,908 


785,239 


1913 


62,125 
24,160 
14,561 


100,846 


379,064 

16,241 

5,274 

1,142 

1,066 


402,787 


62,619 

4,280 

232,864 


299,663 
4,855 
199 
6,123 
2,330 
4,397 


316,567 


820,200 


1912 


103,699 
23,841 
14,373 


141,813 


13,246 
333,579 

47,201 
1,318 
1,210 


396,649 


66,947 

4,479 

232,947 


304,373 
5,009 
238 
6.633 
2,439 
4,340 


821,932 


860,294 


1911 


118,460 
23,388 
13,767 


160,600 


356,830 

59,991 

1,639 

1,887 


419,847 


70,910 

4,868 

228,196 


803,466 
6,107 
279 
6,982 
2,620 
4,170 


821,642 


802,006 


Exhibit  9. — Comparative  disibursements  during  each  of  the  last  6  years,  classified  as  toihe 

character  ofpensum  received. 


1015 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

WaAXBJTT  PKiraiOMS. 

OrflWar 

816,562,003.06 
3,106,807.74 
2,631,955.22 

$18,714,955.82 
8,132,372.53 
2,681,190.61 

825,825,094.29 
3,240,844.86 
2,560,379.27 

• 

129,991,791.62 
3,130,991.22 
2,433,074.20 

831,870,611.69 
8,110,900.63 
2,868,781.34 

War  with  Spain 

Begular  EgtoWtihment 

Total 

22,800,666.92 

24,428,61&86 

31,626,318.42 

35,665,857.04 

87,840,248.66 

AOB  AMD  8EBVICB  PEM8I0M8. 

Act  of  May  11, 1012 

94,780,060.68 
079,818.61 
248,228.23 
277,029.20 
199,772.96 

97,606,649.73 

2,000,203.23 

612,901.47 

854,799.79 

225,664.88 

63,306,021.92 

36,376,470.63 

4,415,947.96 

411,416.36 

176,292.72 

23,929.94 

61,846,240.63 

7,714,868.16 

841,756.88 

148,863.04 

Act  of  FeS.  6, '1907 

61,706,892.07 

9,820,168.12 

428,221.22 

Aotof  June  27. 1800 

War  with  Mocloo... 

Lidian  wars 

168,688.24 

Total 

96,484,908.58 

100,600,119.10 

94,686,149.48 

60,575,638.55 

72,126,960.66 

DXPBMDnm. 

GhrllWar 

Oiiiiralliiw. .a.  ...x...^ 

8,966,970.28 

776,116.84 

84,365,679.98 

9,463,617.67 

888,426.86 

84,340,997.86 

10,017,900.81 

876,140.21 

84,060,296.76 

10,607,286.10 

061,807.61 

83,433,321.10 

11,123,406.06 

946,876.86 

32,761,630.27 

Act  of  June  27, 1800. 

Act  of  Apr.  10, 1006 

Total 

44,097,766.06 
746,808.73 
22,348.00 
648,817.40 
813,988.22 
908,986.34 

44,642,941.28 
776,137.00 
27,682.40 
705,729.96 
834,682.62 
808,967.18 

44,974,837.78 
830,323.66 
32,171.07 
773,283.66 
851.871.88 
886,763.61 

44,902,414.81 
840,094.88 
87,819.20 
826,428.78 
872,660.96 
876,301.11 

44,882,008.68 

840,860.62 

44,347.46 

804,606.80 

406.806.28 

War  with  Spain 

Warofl8l2r 

War  with  Mezioo 

todian  wars 

830,102.86 

Total 

46,782,696.64 

47, 879;  880. 88 

47,848,249.96 

47,854,619.68 

47,866.800.72 

Grand  total. 

166,518,266.14 

172,408,618.29 

174,160,717.85 

162,966,106.22 

157,828,103.06 
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Exhibit  10. — Amount  paid  to  pensioners,  1790  to  1915 ,  indusivt. 


War  of  the  Revolutton  (estimated) 

War  of  1812  (seryioe  pension) 

Indian  wars  (service  pension) 

War  with  Mexico  (serrioe  pension) 

Civil  War 

War  with  Spain  and  Philippine  insurrection 

Refular  Establishment. 

Undassified 

Total 


170,000,000.00 
45,972,806.76 
13,315,227.19 
49,018,948.88 
4,614, 843, 367.a 
49,944,441.84 
85,472,408.77 
16,508,447.41 


4.806,475,637.08 


Exhibit  11. — Total  amounts  paid  on  account  of  pensions. 


Years. 

Paid  as  ];>ensions. 

Cost  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Total. 

Number  of 
pcnakxiflra. 

1866  to  1914 

$4,633,511,926.71 
165,518,266.14 

$127,938,472.79 
1,779,860.30 

$4,761,450,399.50 
167,298,126.44 

1916 

748, 147 

Grand  total 

4,790,030,192.85 

129,718,333.09 

4,928,748,025.94 

Exhibit  12. — Loss  and  percentage  of  loss  by  death  of  Civil  War  soldiers,  1910  to  1915, 


Year. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


On  roll  at 

beffinnfaig 

of  year. 


593,961 
562,615 
529,884 
497,263 
462,379 
429,364 


Loss  by 

death 

daring  year. 


35,312 
35,243 
33,981 
36,064 
33,639 
33,255 


Percent- 
age of 
loss. 


5.9 
6.2 
6.S 
7.2 
7.8 
7.7 


Exhibit  13. — Comparative  table  of  losses  and  gains  to  the  roll  for  the  last  5  years,  classified 

«  by  causes. 


By  death 

Byremaniage 

Mmors  attaining  age  of  16  years 
FaUore  to  daim  for  3  years. ... 
Other  causes 

Total 

Gains: 

By  original  allowance 

Restoration  and  renewal 

Total 

Net  loss 


1915 


52,329 
608 
715 
627 
201 


54,480 


17,064 
324 


17,388 


37,092 


1914 


52,583 
751 
773 
248 
226 


54,581 


19,198 
850 


19,548 


35,033 


1913 


67,459 
888 

983 
202 
320 


69,852 


19,276 
482 


19,758 


40,004 


1912 


62,863 
799 
929 
296 
220 


65,116 


22,712 
690 


23,311 


31,804 


1911 


870 


66.185 


26,490 

no 


26,200 


28,966 
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IQxHiBir  18. — Report  of  certificates  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 


Classes. 

Ori£- 
inal. 

In- 
crease. 

Addi- 
tional. 

• 

Re- 
issue. 

Resto- 
ra- 
tion. 

Re- 
newal. 

Sup- 
ple- 
meotaL 

TotaL 

Qeneral  law: 
Armv— 

ihyalidji.... , 

21 
3 

648 

2 
21 

1 
1 

1,061 

5 

204 

19 

4 

1 
2 
2 

428 

1,588 

9 

100 

6 

2,774 

Nurses. 

Widows,  etc 

642 

25 

20 

1 

245 

1 

4 

4 

1,744 

Navy— 

Invalidji 

47 

Widows,  etc 

49 

Old  ware-' 

Invalids 

2 

Widows,  etc 

S 

1812  widows. 

2 

War  with  Spain- 
Army— 

invalids 

455 

3 

157 

9 
5 

547 

1 

202 

354 
115 

12 
449 

2 
12 

43 
3 

19 

4 

11 

917 

Nones 

s 

Widows,  etc.'. 

4 

16 
1 

354 

2 
3 

1 

1 

164 

Navy—       ' 

uivalids. 

29 

Widows,  etc 

2 
5 

8 

Regular  Establishment— 
Army— 

lnvfilMff...x 

26 

1 

988 

Nurses. 

1 

Widows,  etc 

21 

100 
5 

1 
8 

7 

32 
4 

1 
U 

1 

1 
1 

10 
9 

1 
1 

22 

1 

2n 

Navy— 

uivalidsi 

11 

29 

5S7 

Widows,  etc 

12B 

Act  of  June  27, 1800: 
Army— 
tn^idff  . 

2 
3 

6* 

26 

Widows,  etc 

481 

Navy— 

uivalids. 

s 

Widows,  etc 

1 

14 

Act  of  Feb.  0.1907: 

Army,  Cfvil  War 

12 
2 

26 

108 

Navy,  Civil  War 

1 

7 

Survivors.  Mexican  War 

Act  of  Apr.  19^1906: 

Army  wktows. 

13,007 
416 

435 
46 

4 

30 

8 

5 

18.0IB 

Navy  widows 

41tt 

Act  of  May  11,1012: 

Army.Civfl  >Var 

42,179 

1,374 

3 

1 

67 

31 
11 

7,629 
209 

8 

37 
1 

56 

50,844 

Navy,  Civil  War 

1,690 

Survfvom.  Mexican  War 

8 

War  with  Mexico,  act  1887,  etc.: 
Survivors 

4 

1 
1 

0 

Widows. 

70 

7 
65 

8 

141 

Indian  wan: 

88 

Widows. 

1 

77 

TotaL 

17,112 

45,905 

10,277 

46 

451 

113 

78.904 

Rfllssne  In  lien  of  lost  oertiflcatm .... 

6.638 

Accrued  ofdeis.  ......«...•.■•.. .^.... 

14^774 

Grand  total 

96,308 

1 22  ooncnrrent  originals. 
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Exhibit  19. — Statement  showing  by  dosses  the  different  monthly  rates  paid  to  pensioners 
under  the  geffieral  pension  laws  and  the  number  at  each  rate  on  the  rou  June  30, 1915. 


RecQlar  Estab- 
Dshment. 

CivflWar. 

War  with 
Spain. 

Bate. 

Lava- 
lids. 

Wid- 

0W8, 

etc. 

Act 

May  11, 

1912. 

Act 

Fdb.6, 

1907. 

General  law. 

Act  Jane  27, 
1890. 

Act 
Apr.  19, 

Inva- 
lids. 

Wid- 

Inva- 
lids. 

Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 

Inva- 
lids. 

Minors, 
etc. 

Wid- 
ows. 

ows, 
etc. 

12.00 

2 
5 
2 
7 
4,180 

a.  00 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

296 

56 

9,785 
5 

36 

4,211 

33 

1 

6.25 

7.50 

17 
2,151 

1 

2 

1,520 

1 

1 

5 

170 

4 

8.00 

138 

9 

S.60 

9.00 

0.50 

10.00 

148 

102 

2,770 

10.50 

ILOO 

11.25 

2 

27 

11.50 

2 

1,710 

12 

1 

3 

- 

12.00 

12.50 

3,312 

1,617 

322 
1 
4 

6 

1 
378 

46,740 

783 

3,845 

235,067 

2,343 

8 

41 

4,030 

12.75 

13.00 

1,100 

2,163 

1,275 

862 

12,504 

20,867 

13.50 

14.00 

631 

912 

1 
86 

14.50 

15.00 

42 

47 

492 

26 

951 

28 

15.50 

15.54 

1 
1 

98 

15.68 

16.00 

14,117 
12,083 

247 

39 
1 

16.50 

16.68 

1 
1,724 

8 

1 

15 

1 
2 

17.00 

114 

6,731 

3,995 

1,46;2 

1,618 

57 

17.44J 

17.50 

17.86 

18.00 

18,776 

21 

2 

IS.  18 

18.50 

1 

1 

32,128 

18.75 

1 

4 

19.00 

2 
2 
2 

1 

19.18 

M.50 

19.68 

19.75 

1 

19.84i 

20.00 

1 

74 
1 
3 
3 
1 

15 
1 

190 

17,006 

762 

412 

1,308 

120 

74 

20.36 

20.50 

20.68 

21.00 

9,415 

21.25 

1 

21.29i 

21.50 

15,402 

21.68 

1 
64 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
966 
1 

-  .  •  . 

22.00 

420 

52 
2 

22.50 

18,725 

22.59} 

22.68 

22.75 

22.94) 

28.00 

•••••••• 

10,393 

33.14} 

33.491 

23.68 

. 

23.86 

24.00 

40,625 

9,257 

592 

34.13 

34.10 

1 
46,339 

36.00 

72 
1 

130 

649 

296 

24 

84 

35.10 

866 
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Exhibit  19. — SUUeirunt  showing  by  classes  the  different  monthly  rates  paid  to  pensionen 
under  the  qeneral  pension  laws  and  the  number  at  each  rate  on  the  roU  June  SO,  1915 — 
Contdnued. 


Recolar  Estaly- 
nshment. 

Civil  War. 

War  With 
Spain. 

Rate. 

Inva- 
lids. 

Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 

Act 

May  11, 

1912. 

Act 

Feb.  6, 

1907. 

Oeimral  law. 

Act  Juno  27, 
1890. 

Act 

Apr.  19, 

1908. 

Inva- 
lids. 

Wid- 

Inva- 
lids. 

Wid- 
ows, • 
etc. 

Inva- 
lids. 

Minora, 
etc. 

Wid- 

0W8. 

ows, 
etc 

125. 6M 

25 

25.75 

26.00 

1 

1 

26.24J 

26.36 

26.64 

26.694 

26.99} 

........ 

27.00 

........ 

8,717 

442 

1 

19 

27.19 

27.36 

27.50 

2 

1 

1 

27.891 

........ 

28.00 

2 

28.26 

28.50 

28.68 

29.00 

1 
1 

29.18 

29.36 

29.75 

1 

29.84J 

822 

29.94 

30.00 

237 

58,811 

9,259 

215 

425 

20 

30.49 

30.50 

30.68 

31.00 

31.04 

81.18 

31.25 

6 

31.50 

31.68 

1 

32.00 

32.18 

1 

32.36 

2 

32.50 

32.68 

32.94} 

33.00 .. 

1 

33.50 



34.00 

1 

34.18 

84.25 

.  _  

34.44) 

1 

34.50 

1 

1 

34.64J 

34.86 

1 

35.00 

7 

1 

35.50 

35.68 

*    1 

36.00 

37 

1 

1 

36.09} 

36.18 

1 

36.50 

.'..'.....       "l 

36.50} 

36.64 

! 

86.89 



1 

87.00 

1 

' 

37.18 

1 

37.19} 

87.36 



t 

87.50 

:          2 

1 

37.68 

1 

37.86 

1 

88.00 

88.30 

t 
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Exhibit  19. — Staiement  shomng  by  classes  the  different  monthly  rates  paid  to  pensioners 
under  the  general  pension  laws  and  the  nurnber  at  each  rate  on  the  rou  June  SO,  1915 — 
Gontinued. 


Reralar  Estab- 
lishment. 

Civil  War. 

War  with 
Spain. 

Rate. 

Inva- 
Uds. 

Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 

Act 

May  11, 

1913. 

Act 

Feb.  6, 

1907. 

General  law. 

Act  June  27, 
1890. 

Act 

Apr.  19, 

1909. 

Inva- 
Uds. 

Wid- 

Inva- 
lids. 

Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 

Tnva- 
Uds. 

Minors, 
etc 

Wid- 
ows. 

ows, 
etc 

S38.50 

1 

1 

89.00 

99.25 

178 

40.00 

1,751 

94 

40.50 

1 

40.54} 

40.68 

40.74J 

41.00 

1 
2 

41. 50 

41.64J 

1 

41.68 

42.00 

42.094 

42.50 

1 

42.68 

i 

43.00 

i 
1 

43.50 

43.69 

44.00 

44.36 

44.69 

44.86 

45.00 

3 

45.14J 

91 

45.50 

45.89 

46.00 

1 

920 

58 

46.18 

46.44 

46.60 

46.99 

47.00 

.... 

47.25 

47.50 

1 

48.00 

1 

48.25 

1 

48.78 

48.88 

1 
63 

60.00 

108 

719 

1 

60.50 

i 

61.50 

1      

1 

62.00 

62.09i 

62.44 

62.59i 

63.50 

1 

63.54 

38 

' 

63.64J 

63.89 

1 

64.00 

65.00 

1,016 

27 

65. 19 

1 

65. 50 

1 

66.00 

67.50 

1 

68.00 

v/^'^'.y.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

68.50 

60.00 

1 

60.50 

1 

60.00 

60.494 

61.04} 

t 

62.36 

1 

62.69i 

1  * ' 

62.88 

( 

63.00 

1 
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Exhibit  19. — Statement  thowing  by  classes  the  different  monthly  rates  paid  to  pensionert 
under  the  aeneral'pension  laws  and  the  number  at  each  rate  on  the  roll  June  30, 1915 — 
Continued. 


Ranilar  Estaly- 
Ushnient. 

CWlWar. 

War  with 
Spain. 

Rate. 

lids. 

Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 

Act 

May  11, 

1912. 

Act 

Fob.  6, 

1907. 

Qenerallaw. 

Act  June  27, 
1800. 

Act 

Apr.  19, 

1906. 

Inra* 
lids. 

Wid- 

Inva- 
lids. 

Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 

Inva- 
lids. 

Minors, 
etc. 

Wid- 
ows. 

ows, 
etc 

163.44 

1 

83.50 

1 

n.l4* 

7i,ssi 

1 
1 

75 
1 
1 
2 
1 

43 

1 

72.00 

339 

1 

48 

74.044 

74.  OM 

........ 

1 

80.00 

82.50 

1 

I 

100.00 

J. 

337 

1 

12 

108.00 

1 

117.141 

1 

Total. 

14,900 

4,030 

347,081 

2,872 

31,197 

60,965 

1,081 

8,854 

235,087 

23,409 

4,243 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  at  the  cloee  of  the  year; 

Army  nursee,  211,  at  $12. 

War  of  1812  widows,  128,  at  $12. 

War  with  Mexico,  survivors— 1  at  $12;  1  at  $15;  19,  at  $20;  642,  at  $30.  Widows— 
4,020.  at  $12. 

Indian  wars,  survivors— 1  at  $8;  27,  at  $12;  11,  at  $16;  671,  at  $20.  Widows— 1,979, 
at  $12. 
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Exhibit  20. — StatemerU  shomng  by  classes  the  different  monthly  rates  wxid  to  pensioners 
under  special  acts  of  Congress  and  the  number  at  each  rate  on  the  roll  June  SO,  1915. 


Recular 
KBtahfwhmcnt 

Civil  War. 

War  with 
Spain. 

War  of 
1812. 

War  with 
Mezioo. 

Indian  wars. 

Bate. 

Inva- 

Wld- 

0W8, 

etc. 

Tnva- 
.Uds. 

Nones. 

Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 

Iny»- 

Wid- 
ows, 
etc. 

Wid- 
ows. 

Sur- 
viv- 
ors. 

Wid- 
ows. 

Sur- 
viv- 
ors. 

Wid- 
ows. 

16.00 

5 

9 

9 

121 

""m 

5 

17 

11 

268 

18 

37 

41 

420 

1 

9 

29 

1 
1 

8.00 

50* 

9 

2 

2,404 

1 

12 

10.00 

13.00. 

13.50 

188 

1 

1 

147 

2 

54 

14.00. 

5 
5 

3' 

7 

15 

1 

4 

25 

1 

5 

305 

14 

1 

6 

4,894 

12 

31 

5 

62 

15.00. 

4 

1 

15iJ0 

16.00 

10 
21 

1 
5 

142 
100 

13 
84 

8 

60 

17^. 

5 

17J50- 

18U)0. 

4 

30 

3 

25 

6* 

38 
1,631 

7 
56 

1 
66 

aw». 

21.00. 

20 

1 

2 

1 

12 

234» 

1 

2 

23JW 

24.00 

264». 

44 

4 
44 

5 
2 

248 

125 

1 

74 
3 

1 

20 

4 

1 
2 

1 

274)0. 

28X0 

1 

41 

30.00 

824)0. 

78 

6,427 

191 
1 

12 
7 

21 
1 

77 

19 

10 

3 

1 

354)0. 

28 

'""fA 

1 

■"*7i' 

2' 

7 

6 

364)0. 

3 
8 
1 
2 
13 

834 

710 

19 

14 

453 

18 

5 

2 

1 

22 

1 

404X>. 

13 

3 

2 

454)0..     .  .. 

464)0. 

4 

14 

1 

50.00  . 

44 

14 

1 

1 

65.00 

60.00. 

1 

65.00. 

67.00 

724)0 

1 

i* 

6 

1 

1 

1 

75.00. 

3 
6 

100.00 

13 

1 

125.00 

_ 

*                 * 

166.66f$ 

1 

....... 

206.33^^ 

1 

4ie.66H 

1 

Total.. 

333 

458 

14,139 

64 

6,065 

901 

299 

6 

17 

233 

76 

67 

Exhibit  21. —  Total  number  of  certificates  issued  on  account  of  all  claims  allowed  since 
the  establishment  of  the  pension  system  (to  include  June  SO,  1915). 

Oaginal  soldiera'  and  sailon'  claims  allowed: 

Revolutionary  War 52, 604 

War  of  1812 25,723 

Mexican  War 20,665 

Indian  wan 6,447 

Old  war,  prior  to  Mar.  4, 1861 9,486 

Army,  since  Mar.  4, 1861  (exclusive  of  War  with  Spain  J 1, 134, 036 

Navy,  since  Mar.  4,  1861  (exclusive  of  War  with  Spain) 43, 735 

War  with  Spain — 

Army 30,004 

Navy 1,073 

31, 077 

Total 1,323,673 
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ReiflBUQs  ana  increases: 

Revolutianary  War i 2, 992 

Mexican  War  (approximated) 20, 676 

Indian  Ware  (approximated) 629 

Aimy  (approxim  .ted  and  exclusive  of  War  with  Spain) 3, 556, 611 

Navy  (approximated  and  exclusive  of  War  with  Spain) 128, 299 

War  with  Spain — 

Aimy 14,527 

Navy 411 

= —        14,938 

3,724,145 

Total 5,047,818 

Original  widow  claims  allowed: 
Revolutionary  War- 
Widows 22,644 

Daughtera  (special  acts) 18 

War  of  1812 35,520 

Mexican  War 16,095 

Indian  War 8,240 

Old  war,  prior  to  Mar.  4, 1861 8,038 

Army,  smce  Mar.  4, 1861  ^exclusive  of  War  with  Spaing 782, 137 

Navy,  since  Mar.  4, 1861  (exclusive  of  War  with  Spain; '. 24»  449 

War  with  Spain— 

Aimy 7,381 

Navy 416 

7,797 

Total 904,938 

Reiasue  and  increase  claims  allowed: 

Widows,  War  with  Spain  (Navy,  27;  Army,  197) 224 

Widows,  act  Mar.  3, 1901  (approximated) 11, 950 

Widows,  all  other  acts  (approximated) 51,104 

63,278 

Total 968,216 

Approximated  number  of  issues  on  account  of  all  claims  allowed: 

Soldiers  and  sailore 5, 047, 818 

Widows 968,216 

Total 6,016,034 

ExHXBiT  22. — Specud  acts. 

Since  1861  there  have  been  allowed  by  special  acts  of  Congress  47,398  pensions 
and  increases  of  pensions,  of  which  21,648  are  now  on  the  roll,  with  mi  annual  face 
value  of  16,640,722.  Only  a  part  of  this  is  properly  chargeable  to  special  acts,  as  most 
of  the  beneficiaries  had  been  previously  pensioned  under  general  laws  at  lower  rates. 

From  June  30,  1914,  and  thereafter  during  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  4,167  persons 
were  included  in  the  special  acts  passed  at  the  rates  specified  in  the  summary  following: 
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Fennont  granttd  by  tpteUU  act  Airing  Ihe  Sixty-third  Congreu  nduequmt  to  June  S 


B.M>p«elfl»]. 

SSS 

RatasspwUKl. 

Niunlxr 

313 
-    X7 

(HI 
33 

4St 
IS 

1 

Of  the  above,  918  were  granted  to  perBOOS  not  in  recupt  of  a  pension  and  3,240  to 
persona  then  receiving  amaller  penaiona. 

The  annual  value  of  said  8pecial-«ct  pensions  is  (1,257,006,  and  the  annual  increase 
due  to  the  same  is  1552,507. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  pensiooa  and  increases  of  pensionB 
granted  by  special  acts  during  each  Congreaa  since  March  i,  1861. 

Numher  of  ptntioju  granUdbg  tpeeitU  aett  eaA  ConyKuiiitee  Mar.  4,  iSGl. 

TUrtT^amtb  (Uei-18S3) 13 

TtOrtT^tehtb  (UIB-UM) 37 

Thtrty-oGith  (USS-U«D 138 

Ftvtlstlk  (Un-tSM) 37S 

Fvtr^im  (i8a»-itffi>2. ss 

Vani-tKoai  (1BT1-1S73) 107 

rvty-lhfrd  (l»3-ia7S) Iffl 

Forty^ourth  (ISTS-IOT) W 

Jorty-flrth  (IS77-ljni) 330 

Forty-dith  (1879-1881) M 

Forty-esvaith  (law-lSO) 31« 

Forty-ntebth  (1883-1883) MS 

Forty-anih  (iB8S-l«7) 8S« 

Flnlath  <1887-1B8» I,OU 

FUty^nt  <lg8a-UBl) 1,888 


if 
1 

i 

SI 

u> 

3,030 

^«ao 
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Exhibit  23. — CUu^ifieation  ofclaima  pending  June  30^  1916, 


Invalid. 

Widows  and 
dependents. 

Bervioe  peDslGDS. 

Total. 

Inal. 

Re- 
issue. 

In- 
crease. 

OriB- 
inal. 

-Re- 
issue. 

In- 
crease. 

Ord- 
inal. 

issue. 

In- 
creaaa. 

OvflWar: 

GflQRral  law 

2,543 
1,110 
182 
88 
8,767 
8,132 

64 

104 

1,347 

999 
978 
182 

15 

10 
39 

4 
60 

Act  Jnm  27. 1890 

U 

13 

Act  Mar.  3. '1001 

Act.  Feb.  6. 1907 

60 
606 

22 
1,567 

6 

Act  May  11. 1912 

6.406 

Act  Apr.  19, 1908. 

8,129 

8 

Total,  CivflWar 

Begalar  Establishment 

War  with     8Paill.  .  x  -  r        r  ,   .  -  r   r  r 

20,812 

4,256 

5,880 

89 

68 

1 

6 

64 
2,910 
4,409 

104 

1,347 

826 

1,089 

10,288 

512 

382 

86 

52 

1 

15 

52 

828 

8 

1,600 

6,514 

yitocinn  W^T 

3 
16 

TiKliflll  WITS.  - .  -  T  T  T   -   -  - 

Old  wars 

Bounty  land , . . .  t  . ,  t t  t 

4 

2 

Grand  total 

31,112 

7,383 

104 

3,262 

11,821 

15 

52 

860 

1,602 

6,514 

Special  acts: 
Widows. 
Minors. 


5 

a 

ActofMar.3,1899-de8ertedwlves 284 

Act  of  Mar.  2, 1896: 

Accrued 11,817 

Reimbursement 1,290 

Cases  before  Board  of  Pension  Appeals 020 

Cases  befbre  Pension  Committees  of  Consress. 416 


Exhibit  24. — Applicatumt  received  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1915, 


Original. 


Increase. 


tion. 


TotaL 


General  law: 

CivllWar- 

InvaUds 

Dependents 

War  with  Spain— 

Invalids 

Dependents 

Regular  Establishment— 

Invalids 

Dependents 

War  with  Mexloo: 

Survivors 

Dependents 

Indian  wars: 

Survivors 

Dependents 

Bounty  land: 

Survivors 

Dependents 

Act  May  11, 1912,  Civil  War 

Act  Apr.  10, 1908 

Act  June  27, 1890: 

Invalids 

Dependents 

Act  Mar.  3. 1899 

Acts  Mar.  3, 1901,  and  Feb.  28, 1903. 

Act  Aug.  2, 1802,  nurses 

Act  Aug.  8, 1882. 

Acomed. 

Arrears........... 

RaJmbursament 


TotaL. 


120 
2,028 

2,360 
381 

3,812 
717 

3 
108 

36 
76 

4 

6 
32,068 
17,020 


665 

763 

394 

14 

41 

5,104 

50 

7,643 

73,521 


3,354 
906 


2,216 


493 


283 
16 

36 
3 

27 


3 
3 


6,969 


372 


8,757 
2,044 

8,SU 


6,055 
717 

t 
100 

86 

76 

4 

6 
32,561 
17,039 

S 
668 

763 


14 

41 

5,104 

50 

7,6«3 

80,883 
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Exhibit  25.— ^taKtticf  ofoperatioM  wnder  ad  of  Mar.  3, 1899, 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March'8, 1899,  providing  for  the  division  of  pension 
of  resident  pensioners  of  the  United  States  who  desert  tneir  wives  and  chiloren,  or 
who  are  inmates  of  National  or  State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Homes,  15,718  claims  have 
been  filed  thereunder,  8,753  of  which  have  been  allowed  and  6,713  rejected. 

On  July  1, 1914,  there  were  246  claims  pending.  During  the  year  537  claims  were 
filed  or  renewed;  346  claims  were  adnutted  and  183  rejected,  leaving  254  claims 
pending  on  June  30,  1915. 

Exhibit  26. — Ee96l%jiJtwnary  artMve$, 

Total  pension  claims  on  file: 

Admitted 72,284 

Rejected 10,319 

Bounty  land  claims 8, 843 

Calls  at  bureau  for  examination  of  records,  1915 635 

Certificates  of  service  furnished,  1915 2, 349 

Negative  replies  given,  1915 3, 587 

Answers,  miscellaneous  matters,  1915 1, 184 

Claims  ^wn  from  files  and  considered,  1915 12, 672 

Words  in  copies  given  ,1915 20, 540 

Exhibit  27. — Carding  of  records. 

State  record  cards  written 14,279 

Numerical  cards  written  (completed) 47,957 

Alphabetical  cards  written 17, 316 

Total  completed  cards  written 79, 552 

Cards  canceled  by  consolidation  and  correction 41, 958 

Net  total  completed  cards  written 37, 594 

Incomplete  numerical  cards  written 35, 482 

Recora  books  carded 8 

Grand  total  carded  to  June  30, 1915: 

State  record  cards 2,474, 268 

Numerical  cards  (completed) 418, 149 

Alphabetical  cards 2,687,037 

Grand  total  completed  cards  written 5, 579, 454 

Cards  canceled  by  consolidation  and  correction 313, 425 

Grand  total  completed  cards  on  file 5, 266, 029 

Incomplete  numerical  cards 321, 341 

Total  number  of  record  books  carded 629 

Act  May  11, 1912: 
Cards  filed— 

Original ^ 7,401 

Increase 42,254 

Cards  stamped  "Dead" 27,341 

Cards  canceled 43, 148 

Total  on  file. 421,136 
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Exhibit  28. — Examining  surawMfar  the  Bureau  of  Penawm^  showing  States  in  which 

they  are  located^  June  30^  1915. 


States. 


Alabama. 

Arizona 

Arkansas. 

California 

Ckdorado , 

Conneetiout 

Delaware 

District  of  Colmnbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Idaho , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Ifaine. 

Maryland 

Hassaohusetts. 

Mexico. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. , 


Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana. 


Boards. 

Single 

Ex- 

surgeons. 

perts. 

0 
1 

7 
2 

2 

19 

6 

8 

19 

4 

20 

18 

6 

11 

9 

1 

7 

3 
3 
8 

9 
7 

1 

7 

4 

12 

5 

4 

3 

92 

84 

33 
25 

2 

81 

1 

18 

67 

3 

19 

67 

1 

14 

3 

3 

5 

25 
9 

12 
5 

2 

22 

14 

2i 

1 
3 

55 

31 

15 

8 

7 

1 

5 

82 

2 

32 

5 

3 

5 

States. 


Nebraska , 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey...... 

New  Mexico..... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

WestVirginia... 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 


TotaL. 


Boards. 


46 

3 
12 
10 

3 
62 
13 

4 
90 
35 
14 
75 

2 

3 
19 
39 
12 

2 
13 

7 
14 
34 
47 

2 


1,292 


Single 
surgeons. 


8 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 


2 
7 
2 

7 


3 
1 
5 
6 


128 


Exi 
perts. 


2 
2 
8 

31 
9 
5 

37 

13 
9 

27 
2 
4 
9 

17 

20 
3 
8 

11 
7 
8 

13 
1 


550 


SUMMARY. 

Boards  (1,292, 3  members  each) 3,876 

Single  surgeons. 128 

Expert  examining  suigeans 660 

TotaL 4,554 

Exhibit  2^,— Special  examinaiionSy  number  made,  cost  thereof,  etc,,  during  the  fiscal 

year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 

Amount  appropriated  by  Gongrees  on  account  of  special  examiners,  not 
includii^  saliEuies $125,000.00 

Expenses  of  special  examiners: 

Per  diem,  in  lieu  of  subsistence $58, 191. 00 

Transportation  and  incidentals 30, 589. 89 

Miscellaneous 951.40 


Total 90,332.29 

Unexx>ended  balance 34,667.71 


Av^age  number  of  special  examiners  employed. 

Number  of  depositions  taken 

Number  of  reports  submitted 

Average  cost  per  report 


55 

28,771 

6,523 

$13.85 


Beview: 

Number  of  reports  reviewed  and  referred  for  further  examination. . . 
Number  of  reports  reviewed  and  submitted  to  board  of  review  for 

final  action 

Number  of  reports  reviewed  and  submitted  to  oHier  diviaions 


3,885 

2,193 
772 


Total  number  of  reports  reviewed  in  division. 


6,850 


Oases: 


Number  in  division  July  1. 1914 1,859 

Number  received  during  toe  year 2,402 


Number  diiposed  of  during  the  year 

Number  remaining  in  division  Jtily  1, 1915. 


4,261 
3,151 


1,110 
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Exhibit  30. — Table  ahounna  the  per  cent  of  the  dcnms  of  widows  and  dependents  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  number  of  soldiers*  deaths  occurring  during  the  year  1915, 

[The  flnt  onimmi  shows  the  number  of  deaths  in  each  class,  and  the  second  oohimn  shows  the  nmnber  of 
appUcatkns  firom  widows  and  dependents  in  the  same  class  durtog  the  year.] 


CfTflWar 

War  with  Spafai 

War  with  Mflzioo. 

Indisnwan 

Resolar  EstaUishment 


Widows' 

Losses 

and 

,by 

depend- 

death. 

ents' 

33,255 

18,098 

306 

523 

205 

105 

133 

78 

480 

681 

Percent. 


56 

170 
61 
51 

142 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS. 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 
United  States  Patent  Offioe, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  SO,  1916. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  of 
the  business  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1915: 

ApplicaJbiom  received  during  fiscal  year  ettded  June  SO,  1915, 

ApplicatioDB  for  patents  for  inventions 66, 497 

Applications  for  patents  for  designs '. . .    2, 679 

Applications  for  reissues  of  patmits 173 

Applications  for  registration  of  trade-marks 8, 376 

Applications  for  registration  of  labels 947 

Applications  for  registration  of  prints 444 

Tbtal  applications 79, 116 

DisclaimerB 26 

Appeals  on  the  merits 1, 938 

81,080 


Total  applications,  disclaimers,  and  appeals 

ApplioaHoni  for  patents  for  inventions. 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

1906 65,619 

1907 66,514 

1908 68,627 

1909 62,800 

1910 63,366 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

1911 65,365 

1912 69,236 

1913 67,986 

1914 69,311 

1915 66,497 


Applioationsfor  patents^  indudmg  reissues^  designs^  trade^marks,  lahelSf  and  prints. 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

1906 68,881 

1907 66,796 

1908 68,441 

1909 73,026 

1910 72,533 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

1911 74,677 

1912 79,747 

1913 78,411 

1914 81,539 

1916 79,116 


XimeatV-- 


AppUcationi  awaiting  action. 


1911 17,809 

1912 21,059 

1913 27,328 

1914 22.283 


1915. 


22, 
18»270 


879 


880 
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Patents  withheld  and  patents  expired. 


Lettan  Mtent  withheld  for  nonpayiiMnt  of  final  fees 
AppUcttioiis  allowed  awaiting  payment  of  final  liees . 
Patents  expired 


1915 


11,882 
17,798 

ao,992 


Patents  granted  and  trade-marks^  labeh,  and  prints  registered. 


Letters  patent.. 
Design  patents., 
Rebsue  patents. 
Trade-marks... 

Labels 

Prints 


Total. 


1911 


83, 5U 
777 
138 
3,791 
576 
181 


88,970 


1912 


84,220 

1,148 

171 

4,035 

026 

208 


41,907 


1913 


85,025 

1,579 

150 

5,100 

004 

254 


42,838 


1914 


80,270 

1,773 

170 

5,795 

720 

839 


45,080 


1915 


42,734 

1,489 

179 

0,919 

70S 

821 


52,404 


Receipts  from  all  sources ,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1916. 


Applications^  first  fees 

Designs 

Reissues 

Trade-markB 

Final  fees 

Appeals 

Disclaimers 

Coupons 

Drawings 

Recording  assignments 

Labels 

Prints 

Court  costs 

Copies  of  rec<«ds 

Unapplied 

Official  Gazette  and  other  publications. 


1995, 062. 00 

42, 978. 00 

5, 190. 00 

83, 217. 00 

860,960.93 

22, 785. 00 

280.00 

55, 238. 15 

5, 186. 86 

31, 638. 70 

5, 211. 00 

2,579.00 

30.00 

142, 935. 74 

48.60 

17, 596. 70 


Total 2,270,937.68 


Ezpenditures,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1916. 
Salaries $1,312,276.81 


Scientific  library 

Law  library 

Postage  on  foreign  mail.. 

Stationery 

Furniture  and  sandrief .. 

loe 

Wadiing  towels 

Winding  clocks 

Telephones 

Telegraphing 

IttYsitlgadxig  pHbUc  !!••. 


2,485.10 

498.68 

690.00 

10»710.80 

13»759.12 

286.46 

150.87 

187.68 

745.06 

46.07 
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Fhotolithographing,  current  issue  and  reproductions  ^ $109, 426. 56 

Photolithographing,  foreign  patents  ' 20, 836. 00 

Photographic  printing  » 4, 738. 36 

Photostat  supplies 4,220.33 

Ftlnting  and  binding: 

Official  Gazette  and  indexes 162,789.32 

Specifications 412,209.76 

Miscellaneous 32,176.40 

International  Convention  for  Protection  of  Industrial  Property 665. 62 

Fixed  charges 8,181.02 

Total 2,087,681.26 

Receipts  and  expenditures. 

Keceipts  from  all  sources : $2,270,937.68 

Expenditures 2, 087, 681. 26 

Net  surplus , 183,356.42 

Total  net  surplus  to  date 7,714,316.62 

Comparative  statement. 


June  30— 


1906. 
1907. 
1906. 
1909. 
1910. 


Receipts. 


$1,811,297.84 
1,859,692.89 
1,874,180.76 
1,976,919.97 
2,022,043.26 


Expendi- 
tures. 


Sl,638,149.40 
1,684,489.70 
1,608,292.01 
1,887,443.36 
1,953,649.76 


June  30— 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 


Receipts. 


$1,987,778.68 
2,094,050.60 
2,082,490.23 
2,160,988.95 
2,270,937.68 


Expendi- 
tures. 


S1,957,00L86 
2,019,236.01 
1,924,450.42 
1,929,132.62 
2,087,681.26 


Appellate  work. 

Interferences  declared 1,472 

Interferences  disposed  of  before  final  hearing 1, 341 

Interferences  heard 241 

Interferences  disposed  of 212 

Interferences  awaiting  decision 68 


Oldest  case  awaiting  action,  February  2, 1915. 

Appeals  to  examiners  in  chief  in  Interference  cases 147 

£x  parte  appeals  to  examiners  in  chief 983 

Total 1,130 

Appeals  in  interference  cases  disposed  of 174 

Ex  parte  appeals  disposed  of 957 

Total 1,131 


Interference  cases  awaiting  action. 
Ex  parte  cases  awaiting  action 


48 
262 


Total 

Oldest  interference  case  awaiting  action,  February  25, 1915. 
Oldest  ex  parte  case  awaiting  action,  April  21, 1915. 


310 


i  Paid  oontraotor. 
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Appeals  to  commiaaioner  in  intertoence  cases 114 

Appeals  to  commissioner  in  opposition  cases 32 

Appeals  to  commissioner  in  cancellations 2 

Ex  parte  appeals  to  commissioner 263 

Interlocutory  appeals  to  commissioner 191 

Ex  parte  appeals  in  trade-mark  cases 84 

Total 686 

Petitions  to  commissioner 3, 607 

Total 4,293 

Gases  disposed  of  by  commissioner: 

Appeals  in  interference  cases 107 

Appeals  in  opposition  cases 30 

Appeals  in  cancellation  cases 7 

Ex  parte  appeals 264 

Interlocutory  appeals 211 

Ex  parte  appeals  in  trade-mark  cases 83 

Total 692 

Petitions  to  commissioner 3, 600 

Total 4,192 

Appeals  to  Court  of  Appeals,  District  of  Columbia: 

Ex  parte  cases 13 

Interference  cases 33 

Opposition  cases 14 

Cancellation  cases 4 

Total 64 

During  the  year  69,349  applications  for  patents,  including  reis- 
sues and  designs,  and  196,946  amendments  in  penditig  cases  were 
filed.  The  number  of  letters  constituting  the  miscellaneous  corre- 
spondence received  and  indexed  was  282,100. 

The  number  of  printed  copies  of  specifications  of  patents  sold  was 
2,741,621,  for  which  a  revenue  of  $121,559.70  was  received  by  the 
office.  In  addition  to  this,  1,100,090  copies  were  shipped  to  foreign 
countries  and  202,907  copies  were  furnished  for  governmental  use. 

The  office  received  for  record  31,129  deeds  of  assignment,  an  aver- 
age of  456.83  words  per  deed. 

Typewritten  copies  of  records  aggregating  27,617,400  words  were 
fiunished,  at  10  cents  per  hundred  words,  and  for  certifying  certain 
of  these  copies,  $1,161.50  was  received. 

For  61,353  photostat  copies  of  foreign  patents,  the  office  received 
$11,968.75. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  Ewino, 

(hmmissioner  of  Patents. 
The  Secbbtabt  of  thb  Intebigb* 
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Exhibit  28. — Enanirwng  naraeon»foT  the  Bureau  ofPentionif  Aowing  8tate$  in  uMdi 

they  are  heated,  June  SO,  1915, 


States. 

Boards. 

Single 
surgeons. 

Ex- 
perts. 

States. 

Boards. 

Single 
surgeons. 

Ex^ 
perts. 

Atebaim 

9 
1 

19 
19 
18 
9 
3 
3 
8 
7 
5 

92 
84 
81 
«7 
57 
3 
25 
9 
22 

7 
2 
8 
20 
11 
7 

V^hrftfl^ 

46 

3 
12 
10 

8 
«2 
13 

4 
90 
35 
14 
76 

2 

3 
19 
39 
12 

2 
13 

7 

14 
34 
47 

2 

6 

7 

2 
0 
4 

0 

1 

Nevada 

Arkanmi 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

2 

Cmliforfiin. . . . 

2 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

New  York 

7 

3 

Connecticut 

31 

Delaware. 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota. 

8 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 

9 

Phtrict  of  Cohimbla. . . 

9 

7 
12 

3 
33 
25 
18 
19 
14 

5 
12 

5 
14 

id 

8 

5 

32 

5 

5 

Florida. 

1 
4 
4 

Ohio 

37 

Georgia 

13 

T*W»o. .  , 

Oregon. 

9 

nUnofaf 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

27 

Indiana , 

2 

1 
3 
1 
3 

2 

Iowa 

South  Candina 

2 

7 
2 
7 

4 

KnnsM. 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee. ......  ...... 

9 

Kentucky 

17 

t/onisiana 

Texas 

20 

Iffataie. .      

Utah... 

3 

Maryhind 

2 

Vermont. 

8 

If assftfthnsetts 

Vfrglnlft 

11 

Mexico. 

1 
3 
15 
1 
2 
3 

Wfl5h|fvrtfln 

3 

1 
6 
6 

7 

Michkan 

65 
31 

7 
82 

6 

West  Virginia. 

8 

Ifftnntffota. . . . , 

winoflnsln.... 

13 

Vf!Tf%ipp<. 

Wyflmlng 

1 

Iflmnnrl' 

TotaL 

W  aHftUIimmmm  ....•....••• 

1,292 

128 

660 

SUMMARY. 

Boards  (1>392, 3  memben  eadi) 8,878 

8lii^  surgeons. 128 

Expert  examining  nrgeons 6fi0 

TotaL 4,664 

EIxHiBiT  29. — Special  examinationt,  number  made,  cost  thereof,  etc,,  during  the  fieeal 

year  ended  June  30, 1915, 

Amount  appropriated  by  CongTen  on  account  of  special  examinen,  not 
including  salaiies fl2&,000.00 

Expenses  at  special  examiners: 

Per  diem,  in  lieu  of  subsistence $58, 191. 00 

Trauportation  and  incidentals 30, 589. 89 

MisceUaneous 95L40 


Total 90,332.29 

Unexpended  balance 34,667.71 


Average  number  of  special  examiners  employed. 

Number  of  depositions  taken 

Number  ol  reportB  submitted 

Average  cost  per  report. 


55 

28,771 

6,523 

$13.85 


Review: 

Number  of  reports  reviewed  and  referred  for  further  examination. . .  3, 885 

Number  ol  reports  reviewed  and  submitted  to  board  d  review  for 

final  action 2,193 

Number  ol  reports  reviewed  and  submitted  to  other  diviaione 772 


Total  number  of  reports  revimred  in  diviabn.. 


6,850 


Nuinber  in  divirioQ  July  1.1914 1,869 

Number  receiwd  during  the  year 2,402 


NuinberdypoMdol  doling  the  year. 

Nuinber  remaining  in  dlvirion  July  1, 1915. 


4,961 
8,161 


1,110 
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ExHiBrr  30. — Table  thowina  the  per  cent  of  the  claims  of  widows  and  dependents  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  soldiers^  deaths  occurring  during  the  year  1915, 

[The  flxBt  oobmm  shows  the  number  of  deaths  in  each  class,  and  the  second  oolomn  shows  the  number  of 
appUcations  from  widows  and  dependents  in  the  same  clas  during  the  year.] 


ClTflWar. 

War  with  Spafai 

War  with  Mttdoo. 

Indian  wars 

Begular  Establishment 


Widows' 

Losses 

and 

^by 

depend- 

death. 

ents' 

33,355 

18,098 

306 

523 

906 

106 

'        133 

78 

480 

681 

Per  coat. 


66 

170 
51 
51 

142 
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Defabtment  op  the  Interiob, 
Ukited  States  Patent  Ofpioe, 
WashingUm,  D.  C,  September  SO,  1916. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  of 
the  business  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1915: 

Applicaiioni  received  during  fiscal  year  et,ded  June  SO,  1915. 

Applications  for  patents  for  inventions 66, 497 

Applications  for  patents  for  designs '. . .  2, 679 

Applications  for  reissues  of  patents 173 

Applications  for  registration  of  trade-marks 8, 376 

Applications  for  registration  of  labels 947 

Applications  for  registration  of  prints 444 

Total  applications 79,116 

Disclaimers 26 

Appeals  on  the  merits 1, 938 

Total  applications,  disclaimers,  and  appeals 81,080 

ApplieaUons  for  patents  for  inventions. 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

1906 65,619 

1907 56,614 

1908 68,627 

1909 62,800 

1910 63,365 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

1911 65,366 

1912 69,236 

1913 67,986 

1914 69,311 

1915 66,497 


Applications  for  patents,  including  reissues,  designs,  trade-^marks,  labels,  and  prints. 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

1906 68,881 

1907 66,795 

1908 68,441 

1909 78,026 

1910 72,533 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

1911 74,677 

1912 79,747 

1913 78,411 

1914 81,539 

1916 79,116 


Jmwao— 


AppUeatiom  awoiimg  atHion. 


1911 17,809 

1912 21,059 

1913 27,328 

1914 22,283 

1915 18,270 

879 


F^ 


ff' 


<^ 


_«^* 


8,010 
19,234 
22,396 


11,882 
17,798 
20,992 


and  prints  registered. 


S3,5U 
777 
188 
3,791 
576 
181 


1912 


34,220 

1,148 

171 

4,835 

825 

268 


41,967 


1913 


35,025 

1,579 

150 

5,166 

664 

254 


42,888 


1914 


36,376 

1,773 

176 

5,795 

720 

339 


45,060 


1915 


42,734 

1,489 

179 

6,919 

763 

821 


52,404 


ioH^ 


^  sources,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1916. 


'!^'\ 


Co^P^"     

i^ ;;.'.■ 


fiio 


^^    lied 

^^W  Otf®^  ^^^  other  publications. 

aV)tal 


1995, 062. 00 

42, 978. 00 

5, 190. 00 

83, 217. 00 

860,960.93 

22,785.00 

280.00 

55, 238. 15 

5, 186. 86 

31, 638. 70 

5,211.00 

2,579.00 

30.00 

142, 935. 74 

48.60 

17, 596. 70 

2, 270, 937. 68 


Ezpenditures,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1916, 

Salaries 11,312,276.81 

2,485.10 

498.68 

690.00 

10,710.80 

18,759.12 

286.46 

169.87 

187.68 

745.06 

46*97 

409.M 


Scientific  Ubrary 

Law  library 

Pottage  on  foreign  mail.. 

Stationery .••...... 

Furniture  and  funddei.. 

Ice 

Wadiing  towela 

Winding  clockf 

Telephones 

TelegraphiAg , 

larwtigaebff  pvbUo  vm* 
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Photolithographing,  current  issue  and  reproducdons  ^ $109, 426. 56 

Photolithographing,  foreign  patents  ' 20, 836. 00 

Photographic  printing  » 4,738.36 

Photostat  supplies 4,220.33 

Printing  and  binding: 

Official  Gazette  and  indexes 162,789.32 

Specifications 412,209.76 

Miscellaneous 32,176.40 

International  Convention  for  Protection  of  Industrial  Property 665. 62 

Fixed  charges 8,181.02 

Total 2,087,681.26 

Receipts  and  expenditures. 

Keceipts  from  all  sources $2,270,937.68 

Expenditures 2, 087, 681. 26 

Net  surplus 183,366.42 

Total  net  surplus  to  date 7,714,316.62 

Comparative  statement. 


June  30— 


1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 


Receipts. 


$1,811,297.84 
1,859,592.89 
1,874,180.76 
1,975,919.97 
2,022,043.26 


Expendi- 
tures. 


91,638,149.40 
1,684,480.70 
1,608,292.01 
1,887,443.35 
1,953,649.76 


June  30— 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 


Receipts. 


$1,987,778.68 
2,094,050.50 
2,082,490.23 
2,160,988.95 
2,270,987.68 


Expendi- 
tures. 


|1,967,00L86 
2,019,236.01 
1,924,469.42 
1,929,132.62 
2,087,681.26 


Appellate  voorh. 

Interferences  declared 1, 472 

Interferences  disposed  of  before  final  hearing 1, 341 

Interferences  heard 241 

Interferences  disposed  of 212 

Interferences  awaiting  decision 58 


Oldest  case  awaiting  action,  February  2,  1916. 

Appeals  to  examiners  in  chief  in  Interference  casea 147 

£x  parte  appeals  to  examiners  in  chief 983 

Total 1,130 


Appeals  in  interference  cases  disposed  of 174 

Ex  parte  appeals  disposed  of 967 

Total 1,131 


Interference  cases  awaiting  action, 
£x  parte  cases  awaiting  action — 


48 
262 


Total 

Oldest  interference  case  awaiting  action,  February  26, 1915. 
Oldest  ex  parte  case  awaiting  action,  April  21, 1915. 
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Appeals  to  commiaaioner  in  intertoence  cases 114 

Appeals  to  commisBioner  in  opposition  cases 32 

Appeals  to  commissioner  in  cancellations 2 

Ex  parte  appeals  to  commissioner 263 

Interlocutory  appeals  to  commissioner 191 

Ex  parte  appeals  in  trade-mark  cases 84 

Total 686 

Petitions  to  commissioner 3, 607 

Total 4,293 

Gases  disposed  of  by  commissioner: 

Appeals  in  interference  cases 107 

Appeals  in  opposition  cases 30 

Appeals  in  cancellation  cases 7 

Ex  parte  appeals 254 

Interlocutory  appeals 211 

Ex  parte  appeals  in  trade-mark  cases 83 

Total 692 

Petitions  to  commissioner 3, 600 

Total 4,192 

Appeals  to  Court  of  Appeals,  District  of  Columbia: 

Ex  parte  cases 13 

Interference  cases 33 

Opposition  cases 14 

Cancellation  cases 4 

Total 64 

During  the  year  69,349  applications  for  patents,  including  reis- 
sues and  designs,  and  196,946  amendments  in  penditig  cases  were 
filed.  The  number  of  letters  constituting  the  miscellaneous  corre- 
spondence received  and  indexed  was  282,100. 

The  number  of  printed  copies  of  specifications  of  patents  sold  was 
2,741,621,  for  which  a  revenue  of  $121,559.70  was  received  by  the 
office.  In  addition  to  this,  1,100,090  copies  were  shipped  to  foreign 
countries  and  202,907  copies  were  furnished  for  governmental  use. 

The  office  received  for  record  31,129  deeds  of  assignment,  an  aver- 
age of  456.83  words  per  deed. 

Typewritten  copies  of  records  aggregating  27,617,400  words  were 
furnished,  at  10  cents  per  hundred  words,  and  for  certifying  certain 
of  these  copies,  $1,161.50  was  received. 

For  61,353  photostat  copies  of  foreign  patents,  the  office  received 

$11,968.75. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  Ewino, 

Comnd89ioner  of  Patents. 
The  Secbbtabt  of  thb  Intebiob* 
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D£FABTB£Bin*  OF  THE   InTEBIOB, 

BuBSAU  OF  Eduoatiok, 
Washington,  October  1, 1915. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  the 
operations  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30, 1915: 

FUNCTIONS  AND  ORQANIZATION  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

The  bureau  has  no  administrative  functions  except  those  connected 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  maintenance  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  in  the  several  States  and  in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  and  those 
oonnected  with  the  education,  support,  and  medical  relief  of  natives 
of  Alaska.  To  the  extent  that  funds  appropriated  for  its  use  will 
permit,  it  performs  higher  .and  more  important  functions  than  could 
be  performed  by  any  administrative  Federal  education  office.  Defi- 
nitely it  attempts  to  do  the  following  things: 

(1)  To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  accurate  and  comprehensive 
information  in  respect  to  all  educational  agencies  and  all  forms  of 
education  in  the  United  States  and  all  foreign  countries,  and  to  dis- 
seminate this  information  among  school  officers,  teachers,  students 
of  education,  and  all  others  directly  interested  in  any  form  of  educa- 
tional activity.  To  this  end  it  publishes  an  Annual  Report  in  two 
volumes,  the  first  containing  an  interpretative  survey  of  the  progress 
of  education  within  the  year  in  the  United  States  and  all  other  coun- 
tries, the  second  containing  statistics  of  education  in  the  United 
States;  studies  specific  problems  of  education,  school  legislation, 
State  and  city  school  systems,  colleges  and  universities,  libraries, 
and  all  other  agencies  of  education  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where, and  publishes  the  results  in  printed  bulletins,  multigraphed 
circulars,  and  letters  to  school  joiunals  and  the  public  press;  carries 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  school  officers,  teachers,  and 
others,  and  sends  its  experts  to  speak  at  meetings  of  National,  State, 
and  local  associations. 

(2)  To  serve  as  a  dearing  house  for  the  best  opinions  on  school 
organization  and  administration,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  many  other  matters  connected  with  popular  education. 
For  each  of  these  subjects  there  are  a  few  men  and  women  in  the 
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United  States  and  elsewhere  whose  opinions,  because  of  their  greater 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  are  most  valuable.  This  bureau  tries  to 
find  for  each  subject  who  these  persons  are  and  to  make  lists  of  expert 
advisers  whom  it  may  consult  and  to  whom  it  may  refer  others. 
It  also  undertakes,  aiter  correspondence  and  personal  conference 
with  these  experts,  to  formulate  the  consensus  of  expert  opinion. 
In  carrying  on  this  part  of  its  work  the  bureau's  experts  attend  and 
participate  in  congresses  and  conferences  of  educators.  The  com- 
missioner also  caUs  special  conferences  at  the  office  of  the  bureau  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  Last  year  he  called  nine  of  these  con- 
ferences, eight  national  and  one  sectional. 

(3)  To  advise  legislatures,  school  officers,  teachers,  and  others 
engaged  in  promoting  and  directing  education.  Its  experts,  upon 
request,  address  legislatures,  meet  with  legislative  conmiittees  and 
conmiissions,  with  State,  county,  and  city  school  boards,  with  boards 
of  trustees  and  faculties  of  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  imiversities, 
with  hbrary  commissions,  and  with  other  similar  bodies.  It  makes 
or  directs  surveys  of  State,  county,  and  city  school  systems,  and 
of  individual  schools  or  groups  of  schools,  and  reports  its  findings, 
together  with  constructive  suggestions,  to  the  proper  officials.  With- 
in the  year  it  has  been  engaged  in  nine  such  surveys,  most  of  which 
are  not  yet  completed,  and  has  promised  to  make  other  similar  surveys 
within  the  present  fiscal  year.  In  response  to  thousands  of  lett^ 
asking  advice  on  specific  subjects  the  bureau  makes  hundreds  of 
studies  in  its  Hbrary  and  elsewhere  and  gives  the  results  of  these 
studies  in  individual  and  circular  letters. 

(4)  To  promote  on  its  own  initiative  and  to  assist  education  offi^ 
cers  and  the  people  of  the  several  States  and  local  communities  in 
promoting  what  it  behoves  to  be  necessary  and  desirable  tendencies 
in  education  and  in  the  organization  of  educational  agencies,  to  the 
end  that  there  may  be  full  and  equal  opportunity  of  education  for 
all.  Within  the  year  definite  work  has  been  done  for  the  lengthen- 
ing of  school  terms  in  rural  communities;  for  the  better  preparation 
of  teachers  for  rural  schools;  for  more  adequate  salaries  for  teachers 
in  schools  of  all  kinds  and  grades;  for  better  attendance  laws  in 
some  States  and  for  the  better  enforcement  of  attendance  laws  in 
all  States;  for  readjusting  courses  of  study  in  rural  schools;  for 
working  out  a  better  method  of  teaching  children  to  read  than  is  now 
in  common  use  and  in  promulgating  this  method;  in  working  out 
plans  for  teaching  English  in  rural  schools;  in  promoting  education  in 
agriculture,  trades,  and  industries,  and  for  home  making;  in  the 
establishment  of  kindergartens;  in  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools 
and  in  making  homes  for  teachers  and  school  farms  parts  of  the 
equipment  of  rural  schools;  in  making  sentiment  for  the  promotion 
of  teachers  in  graded  schools  from  grade  to  grade  with  the  children, 
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SO  as  to  make  possible  a  larger  degree  of  continuity  in  the  school  work 
of  the  children;  in  the  promotion  of  school  and  home  gardening  in 
cities,  towns,  suburban  communities,  and  manufacturing  villages; 
toward  reorganization  of  the  12  years  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schooling  into  6  years  of  elementary  and  6  years  of  high  school — the 
so-called  six-and-six  plan — ^instead  of  the  present  plan  of  8  years  of 
elementary  school  and  4  years  of  high  school;  toward  more  flexible 
courses  in  the  high  schools  and  their  more  perfect  adaptation  to  all 
classes  of  children;  toward  helping  parents  in  the  early  education  of 
their  children  in  the  home  and  in  bringing  the  school  and  the  home 
closer  together;  in  encouraging  boys  and  girls  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation through  systematic  reading  after  leaving  school;  toward  the 
establishment  of  county  libraries,  the  opening  of  city  libraries  to 
country  people,  and  the  establishment  of  school  libraries;  for  better 
schoolhousee  and  the  care  of  the  health  of  school  children.  This 
work  is  done  through  printed  bulletins,  leaflets  and  circular  letters,, 
correspondence,  consultation  with  teachers  and  education  officers, 
and  addresses  at  meetings  of  associations,  commercial  bodies,  and 
women's  clubs,  and  mass  meetings  of  citizens. 

(5)  To  determine  standards  of  measurement  in  education  and  to 
conduct  and  direct  experiments  in  education,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
finally  have  a  larger  body  of  definite  scientific  knowledge  about  edu- 
cation and  educational  processes  and  methods.  In  the  first  of  these 
the  bureau  had  the  assistance  dining  the  year  of  a  group  of  15  special 
collaborators  working  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer, 
of  Teachers  College,  Colxmibia  University.  In  the  second  it  has 
been  able  to  do  very  little,  and  it  can  not  do  much  imtil  there  are 
special  appropriations  for  experiments  in  education  under  scientific 
control. 

The  biureau  is  now  organized  under  the  following  divisions :  Office  of 
the  chief  clerk,  the  Alaska  division,  mails  and  files,  library,  statistical, 
editorial,  higher  education,  school  administration,  industrial  education 
and  education  for  home  making,  agricultural  education,  rural  schools, 
civic  education,  education  of  immigrants,  education  of  negroes,  school 
and  home  gardening,  kindergarten,  school  sanitation  and  hygiene, 
and  home  education.  The  division  of  industrial  education  and  edur 
cation  for  home  making,  with  three  specialists,  the  division  of  school 
and  home  gardening,  with  two  specialists  and  one  assistant  special- 
ist, and  the  division  of  agricultural  education,  with  one  specialist, 
have  been  created  within  the  year.  The  division  of  niral  schools 
has  lost  one  specialist  and  has  gained  two  assistant  specialists.  The 
division  of  school  administration  has  increased  by  the  addition  of 
one  specialist.  These  additions  and  some  others  were  made  possible 
by  an  additional  appropriation  amounting  to  $30,600,  which  became 
available  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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The  Alaska  diyision  has  o&ces  m  Washington,  Seattle,  and  Nome. 
The  kindei^arten  division  has  offices  in  Washington  and  New  York. 
The  home  education  division  has  offices  in  Washington  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  division  of  school  sanitation  and  hygiene  has  offices 
in  Washington  and  Nashville,  Tenn.  All  other  divisions  have  offices 
only  in  Washington.  There,  are  substations  under  designated  direct- 
ors at  Columbia  University,  University  of  Chicago,  George  Peabody 
CoU^e  for  Teachers,  and  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

Brief  statements  of  the  work  of  the  several  divisions  follow: 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  specialist  in  higher  education  has  within  the  year  visited 
64  colleges  and  universities,  37  of  which  have  been  carefully  inspected 
and  reported  upon.  One  was  inspected  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  August  17  and  18,  and  a  report  was 
rendered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  transmission  to  him. 
Twenty-eight  were  North  Carolina  institutions.  These  were  visited 
at  the  request  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who 
desired  a  careful  inspection  and  report  upon  the  colleges  of  the  State. 
The  report  was  not  finished  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  was 
completed  and  submitted  July  17,  1915.  Seven  of  the  institutions 
visited  were  Oregon  institutions.  In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the 
Oregon  Legislature  of  1911,  authorizing  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  to  exempt  from  examination  for  the  State  high- 
school  teacher's  certificate  graduates  of  those  cellmate  institutions 
of  the  State  which  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  might 
certify  as  being  of  standard  college  grade,  the  bureau  made  an 
inspection  of  these  institutions  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year.  The 
present  inspection  was  undertakfen  at  the  request  of  the  State  sup^nn- 
tendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  belief  that  the  standards  of  certain 
colleges  of  the  State  had  changed  since  the  first  inspection  was  made. 
The  report  on  the  inspection  was  rendered  to  the  State  superintendent 
in  March. 

The  specialist  in  higher  education  cooperated  with  the  commis- 
sioner in  making  a  preliminary  survey  of  higher  institutions  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  He  assisted  legislative  committees  of  the 
State  in  drawing  up  certain  biUs  embodying  recommendations  made 
in  the  commissioner's  report  of  the  survey.  One  of  these  bills  was 
enacted  into  law.    The  other  was  not  reported  from  committee. 

The  specialist  in  higher  education  has  represented  the  bureau 
at  the  inaugurations  of  the  presidents  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Tufts  College,  at  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  f oimding  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  and  at  15  conventions  and  association  meetings.     He 
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has  made  28  addresses  before  associations,  faculties,  and  students  of 
colleges,  boards  of  trustees,  and  other  audiences.  He  has  acted  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  section  on  education  of  the  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress,  representing  the  commissioner  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  congress. 

Two  bulletins  have  been  prepared  by  the  division  imder  the 
direction  of  the  specialist  in  higher  education,  one  of  them  on 
''Accredited  Secondary  Schools  in  the  United  States,''  1915,  No.  7; 
the  other  on  *' Opportunities  for  Foreign  Students  at  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  the  United  States"  (in  press  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  but  issued  in  August  as  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  27).  In  addition 
he  has  prepared  five  higher  education  letters  and  a  chapter  on  higher 
education  in  1914  for  tibe  commissioner's  annual  report. 

At  the  request  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  War  Department, 
this  division  has  rendered  decisions  as  to  the  eligibility  of  402  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  schools  for  inclusion  in  the  list  of  institutions 
to  be  accredited  by  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

The  organization  of  a  committee  on  higher  educational  statistics, 
composed  of  members  of  the  large  national  associations  directly 
interested  in  higher  education,  mentioned  in  my  statement  of  last 
year,  has  been  completed  and  has  begun  its  work.  The  division 
of  higher  education  is  also  cooperatiQg  with  seven  other  committees 
of  national  associations  in  the  investigation  of  problems  relating  to 
higher  education. 

The  specialist  in  land-grant  college  statistics  examined  and  cer- 
tified the  reports  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  appropriations 
made  to  the  land-grant  colleges,  collected  and  tabulated  the  reports 
of  presidents  and  treasurers,  and  prepared  this  material  for  publica- 
tion as  a  chapter  of  the  conmiissioner's  report.  He  collected  the  sta- 
tistical information  and  designed  a  series  of  charts  to  illustrate  the 
land-grant  coU^es,  the  State-aided  colleges,  and  other  universities, 
collies,  and  technological  schools  for  the  bureau's  exhibit  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition;  also  charts  to  illustrate  the  changes  in 
administrative  organization  and  academic  development  of  certain 
classes  of  universities  during  30  years.  He  has  begun  a  study  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  principal  and  income  derived  from  the  land 
grants  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  Definite  information  on  this  sub- 
ject is  difiSlcult  to  obtain,  many  of  the  colleges  benefited  by  the  act 
not  having  kept  records  which  show  the  exact  status  of  the  fimd 
derived  from  it.  This  study  wiU  carry  with  it  a  brief  history  of  the 
organization  of  each  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  He  has  visited  six 
land-grant  colleges  for  Negroes  and  five  land-grant  colleges  for  whites 
in  the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  and  has  examined  their  business  organiza- 
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tion  and  methods.  He  has  also  made  a  study  of  the  methods  of 
registration  in  100  colleges  and  assisted  in  an  inquiry  into  the  teach- 
ing of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States. 

The  division  has  conducted  a  large  correspondence,  preparing 
replies  to  from  six  to  a  dozen  letters  of  inquiry  daily.  While  most 
of  this  work  is  of  a  routine  nature,  many  of  the  replies  can  only  be 
made  after  somewhat  prolonged  investigation. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  division  of  school  administration  has  completed  a  bulletin  on 
the  administration  of  schools  in  cities  having  a  population  not  less 
than  2,500  nor  more  than  30,000.  This  bulletin  was  prepared  in 
response  to  a  demand  from  school  officers  for  a  publication  setting 
forth  the  duties  generally  required  of  administrative  officers  in  cities 
of  this  size,  and  the  way  in  which  these  duties  are  generally  per- 
formed. 

The  division  prepared  for  the  commissioner's  report  a  chapter  on 
current  progress  in  education  in  cities  of  less  than  25,000  population, 
and  began  an  annotated  bibliography  of  the  more  important  topics 
in  the  reports  of  city  schools,  which  will  be  helpful  to  aU  students  of 
education.  It  is  also  preparing  a  card  catalogue  of  the  more  important 
of  these  reports. 

The  division  issued  15  city  school  circulars  on  various  phases  of 
city  school  work.  In  response  to  special  requests  it  has  criticised 
and  offered  suggestions  for  improvement  in  many  courses  of  study 
in  the  public  schools  of  small  cities,  and  has  compiled  memoranda  on 
religious  instruction  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools;  school 
bonds;  absence  of  teachers  on  pay;  high-«chool  fraternities;  length  of 
time  served  by  superintendents  in  the  smaller  cities;  length  of  daily 
school  sessions  in  a  number  of  cities;  and  many  other  subjects. 

It  has  received,  entered,  and  filed  approximately  2,000  reports, 
courses  of  study,  rules  and  regulations,  and  directories  of  city  schools, 
and  miscellaneous  publications  relating  to  city  school  work. 

The  chief  of  the  division  delivered  many  addresses  at  college  and 
imiversity  simmier  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  school  rallies,  high- 
school  commencements,  and  State  educational  meetings.  These 
included  ** Teaching  observed  in  city  schools,"  ''Economizing  the 
pupil's  time,"  ''A  wider  use  of  the  school  plant,"  ''Interesting  a 
commimity  in  its  schools,"  "Educating  for  new  conditions,"  "The 
six-year  high  school,"  "How  a  superintendent  may  survey  his  own 
schools."  He  attended  the  meetings  of  four  national  education 
associations,  and  assisted  a  committee  of  the  National  League  of  Com- 
pulsory Attendance  Officials  in  making  a  study  of  school  attendance 
in  cities. 
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The  division  completed  the  compilation  of  a  digest  of  the  general 
school  laws  of  all  the  States,  which  is  now  being  published  as  a 
bulletin  of 'the  bureau.  Appended  sections  to  the  digest  treat  of 
''State  constitutional  provisions  relating  to  public  education''  and 
''Public  school  systems  in  American  territories,  districts,  and  insidar 
possessions. "  The  preparation  of  the  digest  has  involved  the  exami- 
nation and  summarizing  of  approximately  15,000  pages  of  school 
law  and  State  constitutions.  The  subjects  treated  are  arranged 
according  to  a  logical  scheme  of  classification  in  use  in  the  bureau  for 
several  years,  and  about  8,000  cross-references  are  inserted. 

The  division  has  ako  completed  an  historical  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  public  education  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  btireau,  and  has  begun 
a  similar  study  of  education  in  Tennessee.  The  main  purpose  of 
these  studies  is  to  give  to  the  people  of  the  States  of  whose  school 
systems  the  studies  are  made  information  that  will  be  helpful  to  them 
in  their  efforts  toward  the  further  development  of  their  school  systems. 

A  specialist  in  educational  systems  was  added  to  the  division  in 
November,  1914,  to  investigate  current  methods  of  teaching  reading 
in  the  primary  grades  and  to  formulate  such  methods  as  will  improve 
the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  elementary  schools.  She  has  begun 
an  inquiry  into  the  methods  of  teaching  reading  in  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad;  she  has  studied  standard  tests  in  reading 
ability,  has  investigated  the  subject  of  school  hygiene  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  reading,  and  has  tabidated  the  contents  and 
vocabularies  of  150  primary  reading  books.  She  has  conducted  an 
experiment  in  teaching  reading  by  a  ''Phonic  method"  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  demonstrated  this  method 
in  the  summer  school  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  has  corre- 
sponded with  many  himdreds  of  primary  teachers  on  this  subject. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  SCHOOL  SANITATION. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  no  fimds  wherewith  to  employ  full- 
time  specialists  in  the  interest  of  the  improvement  of  school  buildings 
and  the  health  of  school  children,  but  during  the  past  year  two 
special  agents  on  part-time  appointment  have  responded  to  as  many 
as  they  could  of  the  demands  for  help  on  these  important  subjects. 

One  of  these  special  agents,  located  at  Nashville,  Teim.,  has  on 
request  given  specific  advice  to  school  authorities  in  regard  to  the 
architecture  of  school  buildings  and  the  hygiene  and  sanitation  of 
schoolhouses  and  groimds,  particularly  in  rural  conmiunities.  He 
has  had  charge  of  the  models  of  rural  schoolhouses  which  the  bureau 
has  been  lending  to  communities  about  to  erect  new  buildings,  and 
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has  distributed  them  among  school  and  school  officers  where  they 
could  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  guiding  and  developing 
a  taste  for  a  better  type  of  rural  school  architecture,  ft  has  been 
the  practice  to  give  preference  in  lending  these  models  to  those  who 
would  agree  to  dupUcate  them  and  imdertake  to  adapt  the  plans 
suggested  to  local  needs  and  local  climatic  conditions.  Counties  in 
several  States  have  taken  these  models  as  standards  and  are  working 
out  better  school  buildings  for  their  rural  districts.  This  special 
agent  has  spent  some  time  helping  with  rural  school  surveys  in 
several  coimties  in  Tennessee  and  has  attended  meetings  of  associa- 
tions interested  in  public  health  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Houston, 
Tex.  He  has  held  conferences  in  Nashville  with  school  officers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  from  Tennessee  and  the  adjoining 
Southern  States.  In  cooperation  with  Mr.  Sherman  C.  Eingsley,  of 
the  Elizabeth  McCormick  memorial  fund  of  Chicago,  he  has  pre- 
pared a  bulletin  on  open-air  schools,  and  in  cooperation  with  Miss 
Helen  Le  Oarde,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  he  is  preparing  a  bulletin  on 
school  baths.  He  has  also  completed  a  bulletin  on  schoolhouse 
architecture,  which  is  supplementary  to  a  comprehensive  buUetia 
which  he  prepared  for  this  bureau  in  1910,  and  which  has  been  of  very 
definite  value  to  school  boards  and  school  architects  in  this  and 
other  countries.  This  special  agent  has  also  been  made  director  of 
the  recently  established  substation  of  the  Btireau  of  Education  at 
Nashville,  reference  to  which  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  statement. 

The  second  special  agent  in  this  division  was  appointed  in  January, 
1915,  and  has  given  to  the  bureau  18^  days  of  service  in  the  office 
at  Washington.  In  this  time  he  has  conducted  correspondence 
relative  to  the  health  of  school  children,  has  studied  and  summarized 
the  work  of  the  bureau  on  this  subject  in  the  past  three  years,  and  has 
helped  make  plans  for  the  continuation  and  improvement  of  this  work. 
He  is  cooperating  with  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  of  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  preparing  for  this 
bureau  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  status  of  physical  education, 
athletic  training,  health  supervision,  and  instruction  in  hygiene. 
He  is  cooperating  with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  in  making  a  comprehensive  study  of  health 
conditions  of  school  children  in  one  or  more  of  the  Hawaiian  islands. 

Requests  which  come  to  this  bureau  emphasize  particidarly  the 
need  for  more  assistance  in  planning  school  buildings;  in  the  care 
of  the  health  of  school  children;  in  the  improvement  of  janitor 
service  in  schools;  in  methods  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating; 
in  school  furniture;  in  the  hygiene  of  school  instruction;  in  more 
intelligent  adaptation  of  school  work  to  defective  children*  in  school 
lunches;  and  in  the  organization  of  special  schools 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATION  FOR  HOME 

MAKING. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  formed  a  division  of  industrial 
education  and  education  for  home  making.  A  specialist  in  industrial 
education  was  appointed  in  August;  1914,  and  two  specialists  in  home 
economics  in  March;  1915. 

The  specialist  in  industrial  education  has  spent  almost  two-thirds 
of  his  time  in  the  field  and  away  from  Washington.  Immediately, 
after  his  appointment  he  spent  40  days  in  an  industrial  survey  of  the 
city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in  helping  the  school  ofiBcers  of  that  city 
to  inaugurate  a  system  of  vocational  extension  education.  He  then 
gave  four  days  to  the  superintendent  and  board  of  education  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  conferences  concerning  an  industrial  survey 
of  that  city.  In  the  winter  he  gave  16  days  to  the  commission  on 
vocational  education  for  the  State  of  Washington  and  made  29 
addresses  in  eight  cities  of  that  State.  In  the  winter  and  spring  he 
spent  more  than  three  months  in  visiting  schools  in  53  cities,  in 
16  States,  including  all  of  the  Pacific  coast  States.  He  visited  and 
participated  in  23  National,  State,  and  local  conferences  on  industrial 
education,  3  of  which  were  called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
From  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  he 
made  81  addresses  on  various  problems  coimected  with  vocational 
education  to  audiences  of  teachers,  members  of  boards  of  education; 
labor  unions,  commercial  organizations,  school  patrons,  and  others. 

While  in  the  office  he  prepared  for  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  a  chapter  on  vocational  education.  He  also  prepared 
for  publication  a  report  of  the  Chicago  conference  on  the  training  of 
teachers  for  vocational  education,  a  simunary  and  abstract  of  the 
bulletin  on  selection  and  training  of  teachers  for  State-aided  industrial 
schools  for  boys  and  meU;  a  report  of  the  Richmond  conference  on 
the  training  of  teachers  for  vocational  education;  a  report  of  the 
Cincinnati  conference  on  vocational  education  in  small  citieS;  portions 
of  the  report  of  the  Richmond  industrial  education  survey;  and  seven 
letters  in  the '' vocational  education  letters''  series.  He  has  also  pre- 
pared a  coiUBe  of  study  in  the  manual  arts.  He  has  begun  the  prep- 
aration of  mailing  lists  of  special  teachers  and  directors  of  manual 
arts  and  vocational  education;  the  revision  of  statistical  schedules 
relating  to  this  subject,  and  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  model  forms 
of  records  and  reports  for  vocational  schools. 

Of  the  two  specialists  in  home  economics,  one  has  been  assigned  to 
the  task  of  cooperating  with  the  departments  of  home  economics  in 
collies  of  agriculttire  and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  other  specialist  will 
cooperate  in  a  similar  way  with  normal  schools  for  training  teachers. 
Both  will  do  what  they  can  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
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education  for  home  makmg  in  elementary  and  seconaary  schools, 
one  in  the  schools  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States  and  the  other 
in  the  schools  of  the  Southern  States.  The  first  of  these  specialists 
was  at  the  time  of  her  appointment  on  the  Pacific  coast;  and  before 
coming  to  Washington  she  visited  forty  or  fifty  schools,  including 
universities,  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  normal  schools, 
and  city  high  schools  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Indiana; 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Central  California  Teachers'  Association, 
meetings  of  the  Inland  Empire  Teachers'  Association  and  of  the 
Washington  State  Congress,  of  Mothers  at  Spokane,  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Wisconsin  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions. Later  she  visited  schools  in  New  York  and  Delaware,  partici- 
pated in  a  rural  education  conference  at  Purdue  University,  Indiana, 
and  prepared  plans  and  a  program  for  a  conference  of  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  home  economics  in  land-grant  colleges  which  was  called  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  meet  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia the  second  week  in  August. 

The  second  specialist  in  home  economics  prepared  a  six  weeks 
course  of  study  in  home  economics  for  women  of  rural  communities, 
studied  conditions  in  rural  communities  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  and 
planned  and  directed  four  schools  of  home  making  in  that  State. 
These  schools,  each  of  which  was  in  session  three  days  in  the  week 
for  five  weeks,  were  attended  by  the  married  women  and  older  girls 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  were  held.  They  were  planned 
and  directed  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of  home  economics 
in  Delaware  College  as  an  experiment  and  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing some  practical  means  by  which  instruction  in  regard  to  the  all- 
important  work  of  home  making  in  rural  communities  may  be  broiight 
to  the  miUions  of  coimtrywomen  who  can  never  be  helped  much  by 
any  plan  yet  worked  out.  The  experiment  seems  to  be  a  success, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  plan  will  be  tried  in  a  much  larger  number 
of  communities  within  the  present  fiscal  year.  This  specialist  also 
visited  rural  schools  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  and  made  an  extended 
trip  through  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  and  all  the  New 
England  States  studying  the  work  which  the  normal  schools  of  these 
States  are  doing  in  preparing  teachers  to  give  ixistruction  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  regard  to  home  making.  She  has  pre- 
pared a  mailing  list  of  pubUc  schools,  colleges,  and  normal  schools 
in  which  instruction  in  home  making  is  given. 

RURAL  EDUCATION, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  appropriation  for  the  division  of 
rural  education  became  available  for  services  in  Washington,  and 
foTu:  specialists  who  had  previously  had  head[][uarters  in  different 
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sections  of  the  country  were  transferred  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  work  of  the  four  specialists  was  differentiated,  one  receiving  the 
title  of  rural  school  extension  agent,  the  others  of  specialist  in  rural 
education,  rural  school  practice,  and  rural  school  administration, 
respectivdy.  In  January  two  women  were  appointed  as  assistants 
in  rural  education,  both  of  whom  had  had  wide  experience  in  rural 
school  affairs,  one  having  been  a  State  superintaident  of  pubhc 
instruction,  the  other  a  rural  school  supervisor  and  an  instructor  in 
the  department  of  education  of  a  State  imiversity. 
The  work  of  the  division  includes: 

I.  Investigatioii  of  rural  and  agricultural  education. 

n.  Distribution  of  information  in  regard  to  rural  and  agricultural  education. 
m.  Propaganda  through  general  and  special  educational  meetings  and  through 

meetings  of  rural-life  oiganizations,  such  as  farmers'  clubs,  women's  clubs, 

school  improvement  associations,  etc. 
IV.  Personal  advice,  given  upon  request,  to  State  legislatures,  State  and  local 

school  officers,  school  superintendents,  supervisors  and  teachers,  and  school 

cooperating  organizations,  such  as  parent-teacher  associations  and  civic 

clubs. 

Members  of  the  division  have  spent  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
the  time  in  the  field  visiting  rural  schools,  advising  rural  school  offi- 
cers, State  education  officers,  and  State  legislatures,  and  attending 
educational  meetings.  While  in  the  field  they  have  lectured  before 
State  l^islatures,  commercial  clubs,  farmers'  organizations,  women's 
organizations,  parent-teacher  associations,  education  meetings,  teach- 
ers' ixistitutes,  summer  schools,  colleges,  normal  schools,  high  schools, 
coimty  school  rallies,  fairs,  etc.  In  this  work  they  have  visited  nearly 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  and  have  participated  in  more  than  100 
important  conferences. 

The  division  has  prepared  10  "rural  letters"  to  be  multigraphed 
and  sent  to  all  rural  school  superintendents  and  to  others  interested 
in  rural  schools,  and  has  also  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bureau's  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

The  division  has  now  15  sets  of  lantern  slides  on  five  different 
phases  of  rural  education,  which  are  loaned  to  rural  school  officers 
for  short  periods.  They  are  sent  by  express  at  the  expense  of  the 
borrower.  An  outline  lecture  accompanies  each  set. 
•  The  specialist  in  rural  school  administration,  in  addition  to  his 
share  in  the  activities  mentioned  above,  has  prepared  for  publication 
during  the  year  the  chapter  on  progress  in  agricultural  education  for 
the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  for  1914  and  four  bulletins 
on  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils  ab 
public  expense,  Coimty-unit  organization  for  the  administration  of 
rural  schools,  Oi^anization  of  State  departments  of  education,  and 
Free  textbooks  and  State  uniformity.  He  has  also  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  bulletins  on  Important  features  in  rural-school  im- 
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proyement;  Agricultural  teachings  A  statistical  btudy  of  the  public 
school  system  in  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains,  Agriciiltural 
schools  in  Minnesota,  and  Agricultural  schools  in  Georgia. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  specialist  in  rural  education,  he  has 
made  an  extensive  study  of  the  size  of  rural  school  districts  in  about 
one-half  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States,  the  attendance  in  each 
district,  the  number  of  teachers,  etc.,  and,  for  comparison  with  these 
figures,  others  showing  for  each  county  the  number  of  school  districts 
needed  if  they  averaged  12  square  miles  in  extent,  the  nxunber  of  chil- 
dren that  would  then  be  available  for  each  school,  and  the  saving  in 
buildings  and  in  the  number  of  teachers  that  would  result  from  such 
an  arrangement.  The  result  of  this  study  will  be  published  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  bureau,  to  assist  in  a  campaign  for  enlarged  rural 
school  districts.  He  has  examined  the  education  bills  before  the 
43  legislatures  in  session  during  the  year  and  prepared  digests  of 
tbem.  These  digests  were  issued  as  '^  legislative  circtdars''  and  sent 
to  persons  interested  especially  in  school  legislation,  including  all 
members  of  committees  on  education  in  all  State  legislatures  in  ses- 
sion during  the  year.  He  has  met  with  State  committees,  State 
school  code  commissions  and  similar  bodies  preparing  educational  leg- 
islation in  several  States  and  has  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  pro- 
posed l^islation  in  others.  He  appeared  personally  before  the  edu- 
cation committees  of  the  State  legislature  or  before  the  full  l^islature 
in  six  States.  He  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  committee  on  coU^e 
organization  and  poUcy  of  the  association  of  American  agricidtural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  as  such  is  directing  investiga- 
tions and  studies  being  made  under  the  general  direction  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  has  assisted  the  standing  committee  on  instruction  in 
agriculture  of  this  association  in  the  studies  it  is  making. 

The  specialist  in  rural  education,  in  addition  to  the  general  work 
and  tlie  work  with  the  specialist  in  rural  school  administration  men- 
tioned above,  made  investigations  and  prepared  reports  on  the  extent 
of  the  movement  for  furnishing  homes  for  rural  teachers,  on  schools 
for  the  education  of  adults  and  the  eradication  of  iUiteracy  in  rural 
communities,  and  on  the  movement  for  establishing  teachers'  employ- 
ment agencies  in  connection  with  State  departments  of  education. 
The  last  two  months  of  the  year  he  spent  in  Porto  Rico,  studying . 
the  rural  schools  in  tliat  island  in  comparison  with  the  schools  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  means 
adopted  in  iheee  schools  to  make  the  education  given  in  them  meet 
the  needs  of  the  rural  and  village  life  of  the  island. 

The  specialist  in  rural  school  practice  spent  much  of  the  time  in 
the  field,  visiting  24  States  and  the  Province  of  Ontario,  studying  the 
rural  schools,  participating  in  conferences  on  rural  education,  and 
making  approximately  164  formal  addresses.    He  directed  the  special 
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work  in  rural  education  in  three  summer  schools  and  had  charge  of 
the  programs  on  rural  education  in  more  than  half  a  dozen  general 
conferences.  He  is  chairman  of  the  educational  committee  of  the 
National  Siu^ey  Association  organized  at  the  Chattanooga  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Conference  for  Education  and  Industry.  The  rural 
schools  studied  were  in  Ontario,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Iowa.  He  has  prepared  the  following  bulletins:  ''Effi- 
ciency and  preparation  of  rural  school  teachers;"  ''The  rural  school 
system  of  Minnesota;"  "The  school  system  of  Ontario,  with  special 
reference  to  the  rural  schools;"  "The  status  of  rural  teacher  prepa- 
ration in  county  training  and  high  schools."  The  most  important 
work  of  the  specialist  in  rural  school  practice  and  the  assistants  in 
rural  education  has  been  a  study  of  the  rural  school  curriculum  for 
the  piu3>ose  of  reorganizing  it  on  the  basis  of  what  farmers  and  farm- 
ers' wives,  men  and  women  who  live  in  the  country,  make  the  cotm- 
try  homes,  and  cultivate  the  soil,  need  to  know.  This  I  regard  as  the 
most  important  piece  of  work  ever  undertaken  for  the  improvement 
of  rural  schools  in  this  country.  If  well  done,  its  effects  will  be  far- 
reaching.  Plans  for  the  National  Rural  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  have 
been  completed  and  the  books  selected.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
encourage  the  ablest  and  most  progressive  rural  teachers  to  system- 
atize their  professional  study  and  to  extend  it  far  beyond  that  which 
is  usually  done  in  State  and  coimty  reading  circles  for  teachers. 
The  result  should  be  the  development  of  more  intelligent  leadership. 
In  cooperation  with  the  specialist  in  rural  school  practice,  the  assist- 
ant specialists  in  rural  education  have  prepared  a  bulletin  on  "Teach- 
ing English  in  rural  schools."  One  of  them  conducted  through  a 
period  of  two  months  an  experiment  in  teachmg  English  in  one  of 
the  rural  schools  of  Clarendon,  Va. 

The  rural  school  extension  agent  attended  48  national,  sectional, 
State,  coimty,  and  local  conferences  on  rural  schools  and  rural  school 
extension  in  19  States  and  made  from  one  to  five  addresses  at  each 
of  these.  He  prepared  the  program  for  and  conducted  the  first 
national  conference  on  teacher  training  for  rural  schools,  which  upon 
the  call  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  met  at  Chicago  September 
26-28,  1914.  In  October  he  assisted  the  State  superint^dent  of 
Vermont  in  a  campaign  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools  of 
that  State.  In  November,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Alabama,  he  assisted  in  a  survey  of  the  normal  schools  of  that 
State.  He  prepared  the  program  for  the  meeting  of  the  national 
association  of  inspectors  and  supervisors  of  rural  schools,  held  on  the 
call  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association  at  Cincinnati  in  February,  and  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  this  meeting.    In  April  and  May  he  assisted  the  State 
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school  officers  of  Maryland  in  a  State-wide  campaign  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  schools  of  that  State,  making  addresses  at  large 
meetings  of  citizens  in  nine  counties.  He  prepared  the  program  of 
the  conference  on  rural  libraries  held  in  connection  with  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Education  and  Industry  at  Chattanooga,  in  April  and 
May,  and  acted  as  secretary  of  this  hbrary  conference.  In  May  and 
Jirne  he  assisted  the  school  officers  of  Dade  Coimty,  Fla.,  in  a  very 
successful  campaign  for  school  consoUdation  in  ^at  coimty.  He 
prepared  for  the  commissioner's  report  the  chapter  on  progress  in 
rural  education.  He  has  prepared  a  list  of  books  for  rural  school 
libraries,  and  has  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  on  the 
preparation  of  teachers  in  rural  high  schools,  on  rural  school  extension 
and  rural  life  betterment.  For  pubUcation  in  educational  journals 
and  the  general  press  he  has  prepared  the  proceedings  of  the  First 
National  Conference  for  Teacher  Training  for  Rural  Schools,  and  arti- 
cles on  teacher  training  in  high  schools,  women's  clubs  in  rural  com- 
mimities,  and  the  needs  of  farm  women.  He  has  also  conferred  with 
school  officers  on  plans  for  a  cooperative  nation-wide  campaign  for 
lengthening  the  terms  of  rural  schools  and  for  their  better  equipment 
and  general  improvement. 

SCHOOL  AND  HOME  QARDENINQ. 

Within  the  year  the  division  of  school  and  home  gardening  was 
established,  with  two  specialists  and  an  assistant  specialist.  The 
assistant  was  appointed  in  September  and  the  two  specialists  in 
January.  In  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  this  division 
the  bureau  has  had  the  valuable  cooperation  of  the  International 
Child  Welfare  League. 

The  purpose  of  this  division  is  to  promote  home  gardening  by 
children  of  school  age  in  cities,  towns,  suburban  commimities,  and 
mill  villages,  both  for  its  educational  value  and  for  the  contribution 
which  may  thus  be  made  to  the  support  of  the  f  amiUes  of  which  the 
children  are  a  part.  This  purpose  is  set  forth  in  more  detail  in  section 
6  of  the  introduction  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1913.  The  plan  as  worked  out  by  the  specialists  in  the  division 
involves:  (1)  The  utilization  of  home  back  yards,  vacant  lots,  and 
other  available  plats  of  land  for  children's  gardens,  to  be  cultivated 
under  school  supervision.  (2)  The  employment  of  a  teacher  trained 
and  skilled  in  gardening  for  each  elementary  city  school;  two  or  more 
for  each  lai^e  school.  These  teachers  should  be  employed  for  the 
entire  year,  with  a  brief  vacation  in  the  winter  if  desired.  (3) 
During  school  hours  garden  teachers  should  give  classroom  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  science,  nature  study,  and  if  required,  other 
regular  school  subjects.  Actual  work  in  the  garden  should  not  be 
attempted   during  regular  school  hours.    After  school  hours,  on 
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Saturdays,  and  during  vacation  tha  garden  teachers  should  spend 
their  time  in  assisting  the  children  in  finding  suitable  places  for 
gardens,  showing  them  how  to  prepare  the  soil  for  planting,  helping 
to  select  sites,  directing  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting, 
and  assisting  in  marketing  and  preserving  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  produced.  The  garden  work  should  continue  as  nearly  all  the 
year  as  the  climate  of  the  place  will  permit,  and  every  plat  of  land 
should  be  made  to*  produce  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible  of  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  flowers.  (4)  Children  should  be  urged  to  make 
their  gardens  as  large  as  they  can  cultivate  thoroiighly,  if  so  much 
land  can  be  had,  but  the  garden  should  never  be  larger  than  can  be 
cultivated  properly.  (5)  The  products  of  the  garden  should  be  used, 
first,  to  supply  the  homes  of  the  children,  and  only  the  surplus  should 
be  sold  or  canned.  Concisely,  the  plan  calls  for  an  intensive  system 
of  gardening  done  by  children  under  the  direction  of  the  school,  the 
application  of  business  methods  and  intelligent  direction  and  close 
supervision. 

In  addition  to  planning  the  work,  preparing  and  distributing  a 
series  of  circular  Jetters,  outlining  the  plan  and  giving  instruction  for 
putting  it  into  operation,  making  suggestions  as  to  the  care  of  gardens, 
and  giving  information  abou^  progress  of  the  work,  the  specialists  and 
the  assistant  specialist  visited  many  cities,  towns,  and  mill  villages 
in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  most  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  talked  with  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers,  and  with  members  of  women's  clubs  and  civic  associations 
interested  in  this  subject,  assisted  in  making  garden  surveys  of 
available  vacant  lots  in  several  cities,  held  meetings  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  garden  work,  attended  meetings  of  education  associa- 
tions, and  in  many  other  ways  disseminated  information  about  this 
work  and  made  sentiment  for  it.  Response  to  their  efforts  has  been 
very  generous.  Of  820  city  superintendents  replying  to  a  letter  on 
the  subject  sent  out  by  the  bureau,  647  expressed  interest  in  it.  Re- 
ports received  show  that  more  than  100  superintendents  have  adopted 
the  plan  and  that  35  have  already  put  it  into  operation  in  one  or  more 
schools.  In  several  other  cities  the  older  plans  of  school  gardens 
have  been  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  main  features  of  this  plan. 
No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  do  systematic  work  in  the  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  for  greater  effectiveness  each  mem- 
ber of  the  division  has  attempted  to  cover  only  a  limited  field.  The 
chief  of  the  division  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  where,  through  local  assistance,  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  put  garden  work  into  all  the  schools  of  the  coimty.  The 
other  specialist  has  given  much  time  to  the  State  of  Delaware,  where 
plans  have  been  formulated  to  put  school  gardening  into  all  the  city 
and  town  schools  of  the  State,  and  has  made  a  careful  study  of  several 
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cotton  mill  towns  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  assistant 
specialist  has  spent  most  of  her  time  in  Virginia^  the  Carolinas,  east 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama. 

The  principal  dijOGiculty  in  having  this  plan  put  into  operation  comes 
from  the  lack  of  teachers  prepared  to  do  the  work.  For  this  reason 
arrangements  were  made  with  Ck)mell  University,  Teachers  CoU^e 
of  Colxmibia  University,  and  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  courses  in  gardening  in  their  summer  sessions, 
and  the  three  members  of  this  division  were  detailed  to  teach  in  these 
schools,  one  at  each  place,  the  schools  paying  their  traveling  and 
local  expenses.  Attendance  on  the  classes  was  encouraging.  Several 
cities  sent  teachers  to  each  of  these  schools  that  they  might  be  pre- 
pared to  undertake  this  work  next  school  year.  Similar  courses 
were  conducted  at  some  other  schools  at  our  suggestion. 

Although  the  attention  of  this  division  has  been  confined  to  sections 
of  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  interest  in  the  plan  has  ex- 
tended to  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  There  is  great  need  of  more  help 
in  the  division,  so  that  the  systematic  work  of  promoting  the  plan 
may  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  correspondence 
of  the  division  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  requires  all  the 
time  of  one  person. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  Negro  education,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued through  the  year  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Phelps-Stokes 
fund,  has  included  two  distinct  lines  of  activity:  First,  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  all  private  and  higher  schools  for  Negroes;  second, 
constructive  efforts  to  improve  the  work  of  these  schools. 

The  fieldwork  of  investigation  completed  in  June,  1915,  entailed 
from  one  to  four  visits  to  each  of  575  private,  secondary,  and  higher 
schools,  as  follows: 

Alabama 68  MisBOuri 4 

Aricansas 22  North  Carolina 73 

Florida 26  Ohio 6 

Delaware ^ 7  Oklahoma 7 

District  of  Columbia 4  Pemisylvania 6 

Georgia 75  Rhode  Island 1 

niinoia 3  South  Carolina 56 

Indiana 2  Tennessee 30 

Kansas 2  Texas 23 

Kentucky 14  Virginia 55 

Louisiana 32  West  Vii-ginia 3 

Maryland 14  NewJersey 4 

Mississippi 39 

Inquiry  was  made  in  regard  to  50  or  more  schools  generally 
included  in  lists  of  schools  for  N^roes,  but  which  were  found  not  to 
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be  in  existence.  In  cities  where  private  schools  for  Negroes  were 
visited,  the  public  schools  for  Negroes  were  also  studied  and  special 
reports  were  made  on  the  public  high  schools  for  Negroes. 

Three  agents,  special  collaborators  of  the  Bureau  of  EducatioUi 
have  given  their  time  to  this  study  from  its  inception  in  1913,  and  a 
fourth  was  added  in  August,  1914.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  these 
regular  agents,  experts  in  accoimting,  in  architecture,  and  in  indus- 
trial education  have  visited  and  inspected  schools  of  strategic 
importance. 

The  questionnaire  used  in  making  the  study  of  the  Negro  schools 
covered  ownership,  management,  attendance,  teachers,  organization 
and  curriculum,  finances  and  plant.  A  full  report  on  each  of  these 
features  was  obtained  by  conversation  with  school  officers  and 
examination  of  the  records  at  each  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  questionnaire,  a  card  showing  age,  grade,  honie 
address,  and  course  of  study  was  filled  by  pupils  above  the  eighth 
grade  and  in  some  schools  by  pupils  below  the  eighth  grade.  In 
many  schools  teachers  were  also  requested  to  fill  special  cards. 

The  summer  months  have  been  spent  in  tabulating  the  statistics 
and  preparing  reports  on  individual  schools.  In  so  far  as  possible, 
particular  care  is  taken  to  work  out  constructive  recommendations  in 
each  report. 

An  analysis  of  the  facts  assembled  shows  that  the  great  needs  of 
the  worthy  schools  are  a  better  system  of  records  and  accounting, 
simphcity  in  the  arrangement  of  their  comrses  of  study,  and  adapta- 
tion of  their  teaching  to  the  needs  and  condition  of  their  pupils. 

The  need  of  such  a  report  on  schools  for  Negroes  as  is  made  possible 
by  this  study  is  shown  by  the  nxmaber  of  applications  for  confidential 
information  on  the  schools  studied.  In  the  past  many  donations 
have  been  made  to  unworthy  schools.  Donors  are  realizing  this  fact 
and  are  asking  more  and  more  for  the  information  gathered  by  this 
division  to  enable  them  to  decide  wisely  whether  or  not  to  continue 
their  donations. 

In  order  to  correct  some  of  the  conditions  found  in  the  Negro 
schools,  the  most  obvious  faults  have  been  selected.  On  the  basis 
of  some  of  the  audits  made,  systems  of  accoimting  have  been  pro- 
posed for  several  schools  and  small  financial  assistance  secured  to  aid 
them  in  installing  the  systems.  To  create  an  interest  in  home  train- 
ing and  to  make  the  domestic-science  courses  more  effective,  schools 
have  been  urged  to  inaugurate  regular  dormitory  inspection.  As 
dormitories  for  boys  were  foimd  tiniformly  in  worse  condition  than 
those  for  girls,  a  fimd  of  $100  was  secured  from  the  Phelps-Stokee 
fimd  to  be  offered  as  prizes  in  four  schools  for  the  boys  who  kept  their 
rooms  in  the  best  condition  for  a  year.  The  rules  for  this  contest 
were  carefully  worked  out,  after  studying  the  regulations  governing 
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the  dormitories  of  the  naval  and  military  academies  at  Annapolis 
and  West  Point.  These  niles  were  transmitted  to  the  school  officers 
for  their  guidance  in  their  daily  inspection  and  grading  of  rooms.  In 
each  instance  a  prominent  person  has  been  secured  to  deliver  the 
prize  at  the  commencement  exercises*  These  prizes  aided  the  schools 
in  which  they  were  offered,  and  the  pubhcity  given  to  the  contests 
has  caused  other  schools  to  increase  their  attention  to  the  care  of 
dormitories.  In  order  to  relate  the  work  of  these  schools  to  the 
rural  life  of  their  pupils,  courses  in  gardening  and  simple  industrial 
work  have  been  encouraged.  In  some  cases  the  salary  of  instructors 
in  these  courses  was  supplemented  by  small  appropriations  from  the 
Fhelps-Stokes  fund. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  groups  of  schools  by  assembling 
the  representatives  of  denominational  and  private  boards  controlling 
schools  for  N^roes  in  the  South.  The  representatives  of  these  boards 
meet  and  discuss  cases  in  which  schools  are  duplicating  one  another, 
and  determine  ways  and  means  of  inaugurating  necessary  changes  in 
their  organization  and  management.  One  of  these  meetings  was  held 
in  the  office  of  the  C!oiniiussioner  of  Education  upon  his  invitation. 

The  success  of  these  experiments  has  led  the  Phelps-Stokes  trustees 
to  decide  to  continue  and  enlarge  the  constructive  side  of  work  with 
Negro  schools.  When  the  report  on  schools  is  compiled,  the  time 
of  three  agents  will  be  devoted  to  constructive  work. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

The  division  of  civic  education,  established  two  years  ago  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  to  ascertain  what  con- 
stitutes effective  civic  education,  what  methods  have  been  proposed 
or  are  in  use  to  accomplish  it,  and  to  disseminate  this  information  as 
widely  as  possible,  has  continued  the  publication  of  its  series  of 
multigraphed  letters  on  civic  education.  These  pubUcations  con- 
tain accoimts  of  the  best  thought  and  methods  in  this  field,  and 
the  response  to  them  in  the  form  of  some  250  requests  for  informa- 
tion and  assistance  has  demonstrated  their  value.  The  division  has 
met  these  requests  as  fully  as  possible  through  correspondence  and 
conferences.  The  special  agent  in  civic  education  visited  Columbus, 
Ohio,  for  a  series  of  conferences  with  school  authorities  relative  to 
provision  for  civic  education  in  a  reorganized  course  of  study.  He 
has  cooperated  with  repres^itatives  of  civic  organizations  and  school 
and  health  authorities  of  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  in  outlining  a 
program  of  civic  education  for  that  coimty,  and  has  presented  the 
program  at  three  conferences.  He  has  cooperated  with  various  civic 
educational  agencies  of  North  Carolina  which  are  working  on  this 
problem,  and  has  suggested  plans  for  organizing  systematic  civio 
education  in  the  s<axooIs  of  the  State.    The  superintendent  of  schools 
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of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  arranged  for  the  special  agent  in  civic 
education  to  assist  in  organizing  a  course  of  civic  education  for  the 
elementary  schools  of  that  citj  and  in  reorganizing  the  high-school 
course  in  the  same  subject  and  to  conduct  conferences  with  the  city 
teachers  and  normal-school  students. 

The  special  agent  in  civic  education  during  the  year  made  special 
investigations  as  to  the  kind  of  teaching  and  training  for  efficient 
citizenship  that  can  best  be  given  in  elementary  schools.  In  the 
course  of  this  investigation  he  prepared  a  bulletin  on  civic  education 
in  elementary  schools  as  illustrated  in  the  schools  of  Indianapolis, 
which  has  been  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau.  He  has 
cooperated  with  the  National  Education  Association's  commission  on 
reorganization  of  secondary  education  and  with  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  committee  on  instruction  in  government 
in  studying  problems  of  civic  education  in  the  secondary  schools. 
He  has  prepared  for  publication  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  social  studies  of  the  National  Education  Association's 
commission  on  reorganization  of  secondary  education  as  Nos.  4-8  of 
the  civic  education  series,  and  has  cooperated  with  this  committee  in 
preparing  a  manual  on  ike  "Teaching  of  Conuntmity  Civics,"  which 
has  appeared  as  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau. 

EDUCATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

In  April,  1914,  in  cooperation  with  the  North  American  Civic 
League,  there  was  established  in  the  bureau  a  division  of  education 
of  inmiigrants  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  problems  connected 
with  the  education  of  immigrants  and  their  preparation  for  American 
life  and  citizenship,  and  to  assist  in  making  more  adequate  provisions 
for  giving  to  immigrants  such  instruction  and  help  as  will  enable  them 
to  appreciate  American  ideals,  adjust  themselves  to  American  indus- 
trial conditions,  understand  American  social  and  governmental  in- 
stitutions, assume  the  responsibiUties  and  perform  the  duties  of 
American  citizenship,  and  participate  intelligently  and  with  good  will 
in  the  democratic  life  of  the  country. 

To  obtain  material  for  the  formulation  of  a  general  poUcy  of 
National,  State,  and  local  action  an  investigation  of  the  provisions 
already  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  instruction  of 
immigrants  was  begun.  The  scope  of  this  investigation  includes  (1) 
legislation  in  regard  to  public  schools,  public-school  administration, 
content  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  public-school  extension; 
and  (2)  purpose,  organization,  administration,  and  maintenance  of 
private  agencies  and  their  methods  of  work. 

The  work  of  public  evening  schools  was  studied  first;  then  a  col- 
lection was  made  of  reports  from  private  organizations  and  societies 
dealing  with  immigrants  in  an  educational  or  semieducational  way. 
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and  an  inqidry  was  made  into  the  nature  of  educational  activities 
carried  on  by  industrial  establishments,  such  as  safety  instruction, 
first-aid  training,  workers'  classes,  and  general  welfare  work.  Sta^ 
tistics  of  the  Federal  census  of  1910  were  carefuUy  tabulated  and 
prepared  for  each  State,  for  the  whole  coxmtry,  and  for  the  principal 
cities,  to  determine  the  number  of  foreign-bom  whites  of  stated  ages 
imable  to  speak  English,  and  of  those  unable  to  read  or  write  in  any 
language;  also,  the  number  attending  school  and  the  number  natural- 
ized. The  States  and  cities  having  large  numbers  of  immigrants 
were  compared  for  the  purpose  of  finding  where  most  help  is  needed. 
A  comparison  was  made  of  the  inability  to  speak  Ehiglish  and  of  total 
illiteracy  on  the  one  hand  with  school  attendance  on  the  other.  A 
comprehensive  study  was  made  of  laws  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  night  schools,  of  compulsory-attendance 
laws  with  special  reference  to  alien  children  and  adult  illiterates,  of 
part-time  continuation  classes,  and  pf  provision  for  industrial  training. 
Early  in  the  year  the  specialist  in  the  education  of  immigrants 
visited  the  States  of  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing 
State  education  officers,  supeiintendents  of  schools,  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  immigrants.  He  has  cooperated  with  the 
department  of  labor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  an  investigation 
of  school  facilities  provided  for  aliens  in  that  State.  Seventy  cities 
and  towns  were  included  in  the  investigation.  In  December  a  special 
report  showing  the  results  of  the  investigation  was  rendered  to  the 
commissioner  of  labor  and  industry.  During  this  month  he  also 
assisted  in  a  special  investigation  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  with 
special  reference  to  the  city  of  Providence,  and  made  a  report  show- 
ing the  facilities  already  provided  for  the  education  of  immigrants  and 
containing  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  these  facili- 
ties. Later  he  made  to  the  State  commissioner  of  education  of  the 
State  of  New  York  a  report  containing  a  review  of  the  situation  in 
that  State  and  specific  recommendations  for  improvement.  Two 
bills  were  drafted  covering  these  recommendations.  One  bill  pro- 
vided that  evening  schools  must  be  maintained  in  all  cities  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  class,  and  in  all  other  towns  or  cities  where 
more  than  20  persons  apply  for  instruction.  The  other  bill  provided 
that  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  years  unable  to  read, 
write,  or  speak  the  English  language  intelligently  shall  attend  some 
public  day  or  night  school  imtil  such  time  as  they  have  gained  such 
skill  in  the  use  of  English  as  would  be  obtained  by  a  child  in  the  first 
five  grades  of  the  school.  He  suggested  to  the  School  of  Social  Econ- 
omy in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  plans  and  methods  for  an  investigation  of 
facilities  for  the  education  of  immigrants  provided  in  St.  Louis  and^ 
Kansas  City,  the  inquiry  to  be  conducted  imder  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  B\u*eau  of  Education  and  the  School  of  Social  Economy.    He  also 
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made  similar  suggestions  to  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy and  the  Immigrant  Protective  League  of  Chicago  for  a  joint 
inquiry  into  schools  provided  for  immigrants  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
These  investigations  are  now  under  way. 

This  division  has  cooperated  with  local  school  officials.  At  the 
request  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  a  special 
investigation  was  made  into  the  needs  of  the  evening  schools  of  that 
city.  Recommendations  supported  by  the  results  of  the  investigation 
were  submitted  to  the  superintendent  and  are  now  being  put  into 
effect.  The  most  important  of  these  reconmiendations  was  that  the 
superintendent  should  appoint  a  director  of  evening  schools  or  a 
supervisor  of  immigrant  education  and  should  adopt  methods  more 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  adult  immigrants.  At  the  request  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  a  survey  was  made  of 
facilities  for  the  education  of  immigrants  in  that  State.  This  was 
done  as  a  part  of  the  general  survey  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  which 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  specialist 
in  immigrant  education  assisted  in  a  conference  of  naturalization 
officials,  judges,  and  school  officials  held  in  Philadelphia  to  discuss 
plans  of  cooperation  between  the  school  officials  and  the  naturaliza- 
tion officials  for  the  improvement  of  opportimities  for  education  of 
aliens  in  that  city.  Many  other  school  officials  and  teachers  have 
been  assisted  through  correspondence  and  circular  letters. 

This  division  has  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  officials 
of  all  the  more  important  education  and  civic  associations  interested 
in  the  subject  of  the  education  of  immigrants,  and-  several  of  these 
associations  have  already  begun  to  work  out  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  specialist  in  education  of  immigrants. 
At  the  request  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  this  divi- 
sion is  arranging  for  a  two  days'  session  on  immigrant  education  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  that  association.  Similar  help  is 
being  given  to  State  teachers'  associations  of  Missouri  and  Wash- 
ington. Help  was  given  to  the  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools  in  planning  for  the  annual  meeting  of  this  association  a 
program  on  the  industrial  aspects  of  education.  The  specialist  in 
the  education  of  immigrants  assisted  in  planning  for  the  meeting 
of  superintendents  of  cities  of  250,000  population  or  more,  held  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  Cincinnati,  a  program  for  the  considera- 
tion of  problems  presented  by  adult  immigrants  and  illiterates.  He 
has  also  cooperated  with  the  League  of  Library  Conunissions  in  the 
selection  of  foreign-language  books.  At  the  request  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  and  industry  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  he  drafted 
a  bill  creating  a  State  bureau  of  employment  in  the  department  of 
labor  and  industry.    At  the  request  of  the  California  Conmiission  on 
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Immigration  and  Housing  he  has  begun  cooperation  with  that  com- 
mission in  its  efforts  to  make  California  an  experimental  station  in 
working  out  problems  of  immigrant  education.  In  consultation 
with  the  United  States  Commissioner  (General  of  Immigration  he 
has  devised  a  plan  whereby  the  names,  prospective  addresses,  and 
nationalities  of  immigrant  children  and  the  relationship  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  sent  shall  be  collected  upon  blanks  specially 
drafted  by  this  division  for  this  purpose  and  sent  regularly  to  the 
superintendents  of  schools  in  the  cities  to  which  the  children  are 
destined.  Superintendents  of  city  schools  have  been  notified  of 
this  plan,  and  many  of  them  have  expressed  their  hearty  apprecia- 
tion and  desire  to  cooperate.  The  specialist  in  this  division  has 
assisted  in  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  better  opportimi- 
ties  for  the  education  of  immigrants  through  addresses  before 
important  organizations  interested  in  the  subject  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Two  circulars  on  civic  education  of  immigrants 
have  been  issued  by  the  division,  which  also  prepared  for  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  a  chapter  on  recent  progress  in 
education  of  immigrants. 

KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION. 

Through  continued  cooperation  of  the  National  Elindergarten 
Association  the  kindergarten  division  of  the  bureau  has  continued 
and  extended  the  services  which  it  renders  to  those  who  are  especially 
concerned  in  the  education  of  young  children.  The  work  of  the  divi- 
sion has  improved  in  quality  and  increased  in  volume. 

A  statistical  survey  has  been  made  of  all  kindergartens  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  results  have  been  published  in  volume  2  of 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1914.  The  figures  show  a  sub- 
stantial gain  in  kindergartens  within  the  past  two  years.  The 
division  prepared  for  volume  1  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  a 
chapter  reviewing  the  progress  of  kindergarten  education  within 
the  previous  year.  It  has  also  prepared  charts,  lantern  sUdes, 
moving-picture  films,  and  other  material  for  the  bureau's  exhibit  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Manuscripts  for  bulletins  have 
been  completed  on  the  following  subjects:  A  comparison  of  the 
Montessori  method  and  the  kindergarten;  opinions  as  to  the  value  of 
the  kindergarten  in  children's  homes,  orphanages,  and  similar  insti- 
tutions; adjustments  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade  of 
the  elementary  school,  including  a  study  of  double  sessions  in  the 
kindergarten;  and  a  survey  of  kindergarten  training  schools.  A 
study  has  been  made  of  the  more  important  problems  of  kindergarten 
supervision,  and  the  manuscript  for  a  bulletin  on  kindergarten 
biuldings  and  equipment  is  almost  complete.  Reading  courses  for 
kindergartners,  teachers,  kindergarten  supervisors,  and  mothers 
are  in  preparation.     In  making  some  of  these  studies  and  in  prepar- 
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ing  some  of  these  manuscripts,  the  division  has  had  the  cooperation 
of  the  International  Elindergarten  Union.  In  cooperation  with  a 
committee  of  this  association  the  division  made  a  preliminary  study 
of  the  value  of  the,  kindergarten  for  young  children  as  shown  by 
its  effect  upon  their  habits  of  action,  their  mental  attitude  toward 
nature,  society,  play,  and  work,  and  their  readiness  of  expression. 
A  card  catalogue  of  10,000  kindergarten  teachers  has  been  com- 
piled, a  series  of  multigraphed  letters  to  kindergartners  has  been 
begun,  and  three  letters  of  the  series  have  been  circulated.  The 
correspondence  of  this  division  from  both  the  Washington  office  and 
the  New  York  office  continues  to  grow.  This  correspondence  refers 
mostly  to:  Programs  for  State  kindergarten  meetings;  lists  of  books 
on  pcuiiicular  phases  of  kindergarten  work;  statements  of  reasons  why 
the  kindergarten  should  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  system;  the 
relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  primary  schools;  length  of  the  kinder- 
garten term;  tendencies  in  theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten; 
and  kindergarten  legislation. 

The  chief  of  the  kindergarten  division  addressed  a  series  of  meetings 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  parent-teacher  associations 
in  the  States  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Pacific  coast  and  made 
addresses  at  St.  Paul,  Bismarck,  Butte,  Seattle,  Portland,  Burbank, 
San  Bernardino,  and  San  Francisco.  At  San  Diego  she  attended  a 
special  conference  of  the  board  of  education  and  others  interested  in 
the  kindergarten.  This  division,  chiefly  through  its  New  York 
office,  has  given  much  attention  to  kindergarten  legislation.  In  its 
efforts  to  promote  legislation  it  has  corresponded  with  the  State 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  and  others  interested  in  educa- 
tion in  the  States  whose  legislatures  were  in  session  within  this  fiscal 
year.  In  several  of  these  States  bills  were  introduced  similar  to 
the  California  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  kindergartens 
upon  the  petition  of  parents.  A  law  embodying  this  feature  was 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Nevada,  and  the  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  enacted  the  first  kindergarten  law  of  that  State.^ 

A  special  collaborator  of  this  division  in  California  has  visited 
many  cities,  attended  educational  conventions,  addressed  clubs, 
conducted  personal  interviews,  and  carried  on  extensive  correspond- 
ence in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten.  Lai^ely  as  a  result  of  her  activi- 
ties, 50  new  kindergartens  were  established  in  the  State  before  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  secretary  of  the  Mndergarten  division  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association  at  St.  Paul  in  July,  the  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  this  association  in  Cincin- 
nati in  February,  and  has  held  conferences  with  cooperating  com- 
mittees of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union.    She  has  also  held 

>  The  Imw  is  apparantiy  inopwatlTe,  bowever,  because  of  a  technJoallty. 
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oonferenoes  with   kindei^gartners   at   summer  schools.    Dhistrated 
lectures  on  the  kindergarten  have  been  given  at  several  schools. 

Four  additional  sets  of  lantern  slides  have  been  put  in  circulation; 
the  exhibit  of  kmdei^arten  handwork  has  been  shown  at  the  University 
of  \^rginia  and  at  Topeka,  Kans. ;  speakers  have  been  sent  to  several 
educational  conventions;  58,300  pamphlets  and  circulars  have  been 
mailed  to  summer  schools  and  educational  meetings. 

HOME  EDUCATION, 

The  year  has  shown  a  very  large  increase  in  the  work  of  the  home 
education  division,  and  many  demands  have  been  made  upon  it  to 
which  it  has  not  been  able  to  respond.  The  director  of  the  division 
has  attended  many  important  conferences  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
others  interested  in  the  improvement  of  opportunities  for  education 
in  the  home  and  in  the  closer  and  more  intelligent  cooperation  of 
home  and  school.  Several  of  these  conferences  were  called  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  In  the  spring  of  1915  the  director  of 
the  division  made  a  tour  across  the  continent  conducting  conferences 
and  making  addresses  in  many  States.  As  a  result  of  these  confer- 
ences, many  parent-teacher  associations  and  other  clubs  have  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  greater  interest  in  home  edu- 
cation. In  preparing  for  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion a  chapter  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  home  education  in  the 
United  States,  information  was  obtained  from  teachers  in  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  and  colleges,  from  settlement  workers,  pastors  of 
churches,  and  State  boards  of  health. 

The  correspondence  has  been  very  large.  More  than  12,000  pam- 
phlets on  the  care  and  early  education  of  children,  and  kindred 
subjects  have  been  distributed.  Home  reading  courses  have  been 
prepared  as  follows  : 

1.  Literary  Bibles. 

2.  Worid's  great  literature. 

3.  Parents'  reading  course. 

4.  Miscellaneous  course  for  boys. 

5.  Miscellaneous  course  for  girls. 

6.  Thirty  books  of  great  fiction. 

7.  American  literature. 

Of  these  a  total  of  26,568  copies  have  been  distributed. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Ubrarian  of  the  children's  department 
of  the  Boston  PubHc  Library,  a  selected  list  of  1,000  books  for 
cuildren's  reading  was  prepared  and  printed. 

Reading  courses  No.  1  and  No.  2  were  first  sent  out  November  6, 
1914,  and  the  parents'  reading  course  was  sent  out  December  8,  1914. 

When  the  bureau's  limited  editions  of  copies  of  some  of  these 
cours^  and  of  the  list  of  1,000  books  for  children  were  exhausted, 
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much  larger  editions  were  made  available  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  National  Congress  of  Mothers. 

The  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  has  enabled  this  division  to 
distribute  many  thousand  copies  of  pamphlets  on  the  care  of  babies. 
These  have  been  sent  upon  request  to  mothers  of  young  children, 
as  well  as  to  principals  and  teachers  in  high  schools.  Librarians  in 
school  and  pubUc  libraries  have  given  valuable  assistance  in  bringing 
the  reading  courses  to  the  attention  of  children  and  older  people. 
From  its  small  collection  the  division  has  lent  copies  of  books  on  the 
care  and  education  of  young  children  to  mothers  in  remote  rural 
communities.  There  is  great  need  for  the  extension  of  the  work  of 
this  division,  especially  in  rural  communities  where  the  people  have 
until  now  received  little  benefit  from  many  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  helping  the  people  to  better  living. 

LIBRARY. 

During  the  year  the  library  division  catalogued  and  classified 
12,991  volumes,  a  larger  total  than  in  any  previous  year.  This  was 
made  possible  by  using  for  personal  service  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington a  portion  of  the  fimd  for  the  distribution  of  documents,  as 
authorized  by  the  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year,  but  this  use 
of  these  funds  caused  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  usual  number 
of  volumes  acquired  by  purchase.  The  number  of  volumes  and 
pamphlets  acquired  by  gift,  exchange,  and  purchase  was  1,155;  by 
tranter  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  585;  8,000  numbers  of  serial 
pubhcations  and  8,081  numbers  of  periodicals  were  accessioned; 
776  volumes  were  sent  to  the  bindery.  Additions  were  made  sys- 
tematically to  the  card  index  of  articles  on  education  in  current 
periodicals  and  serial  publications,  both  domestic  and  foreign; 
200  bibliographies  on  special  topics  were  compiled,  and  bibliog- 
raphies already  on  file  were  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  These 
bibliographies  were  copied,  multigraphed,  or  printed  as  needed. 
The  bureau  now  has  on  file  for  the  use  of  school  officers,  teachers, 
and  students  of  education,  approximately  1,000  bibliographies  on 
various  subjects  of  education  and  school  administration.  Many 
hundred  copies  of  these  are  sent  out  each  year  to  those  making 
special  request  for  them.  Ten  numbers  of  the  monthly  record  of 
current  educational  publications  were  prepared,  and  an  index  to 
the  series  for  1914  was  compiled. 

Loans  from  the  library  to  institutions  and  individuals  outside  of 
the  office  amoimted  to  2,147  volumes;  2,870  letters  asking  for  books 
or  information  were  answered.  The  division  compiled  16  pages  of 
the  fkiucational  Directory. 
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The  school  library  exhibit,  prepared  by  this  division  last  year,  was 
exhibited*  at  12  national  and  State  meetings  of  teachers  and  libra- 
rians in  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  "Wisconsin,  and  there  were  many  requests  for  it  at  other  places. 

EDITORIAL. 

The  editorial  division  supervised  the  publication  of  the  two  voliunes 
of  the  Annual  Report  for  1914;  48  issues  of  the  bulletin;  and  168 
miscellaneous  publications,  chiefly  circulars  of  information  of  the 
brief  letter  type,  ranging  in  size  from  1  to  12  pages. 

Annual  Report, — ^Volume  I  of  the  Annual  Report  consists  of  795 
pages;  Volume  II,  the  statistical  volume,  consists  of  662  pages.  For 
the  substance  of  these  volumes  reference  is  made  to  the  table  of 
contents.  Volume  I  is  a  comprehensive,  interpretative  review  of  the 
progress  of  education  in  the  United  States  and  other  culture  nations 
of  the  world;  Volume  II  consists  almost  entirely  of  statistics  of 
schools  in  the  United  States. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Educaiion. — ^Eleven  of  the  buUetins 
(1914,  Nos.  21,  26,  41,  42;  1915,  Nos.  2,  3,  9,  10,  14,  15,  16)  com- 
prise the  Monthly  Record  of  Current  Educational  Publications  and 
the  index  thereto.  Bulletin  1914,  No.  43,  is  the  Educational 
Directory  for  1914-15;  1914,  No.  32,  is  a  bibliography  of  secondary 
education  in  relation  to  higher  education;  1914,  No.  31,  is  the 
report  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Alaska.  The 
remaining  34  issues  of  the  buUetin  are  special  reports  or  studies  in 
various  fields  of  education,  as  follows: 

1914,  No.  12.  Rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds. 

No.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 

schools  of  the  United  States. 
No.  20.  The  rural  school  and  hookworm  disease. 
No.  22.  The  Danish  folk  high  schools. 
No.  23.  Some  trade  schools  in  Europe. 
No.  24.  Danish  elementary  rural  schools. 
No.  25.  Important  features  in  rural-school  improvement. 
No.  27.  Agricultural  teaching. 
No.  28.  The  Montessori  method  and  the  kindeigarten. 
No.  29.  The  kindergarten  in  benevolent  institutions. 
No.  30.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils  at  public 

expense. 
No.  33.  Music  in  the  public  schools. 

No.  34.  Libraiy  instruction  in  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools. 
No.  35.  The  training  of  teachers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Crermany. 
No.  36.  Education  for  the  home— Part  I.  General  statement. 
No.  37.  Education  for  the  home— Part  II.  State  legislation. 
No.  38.  Education  for  the  home— Part  III.  Colleges  and  universities. 
No.  39.  Education  for  the  home— Part  IV.  Bibliography,  list  of  schools. 
No.  40.  Care  of  health  of  boys  in  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
No.  44.  County-unit  oiganization  for  the  administration  of  rural  schools. 
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1014,  No.  45.  Curricula  in  mathematics. 

No.  46.  School  savings  banks. 

No.  47.  City  training  schools  for  teachers. 

No.  48.  The  educational  museum  oi  the  St.  Louis  public  schools. 

No.  49.  Efficiency  and  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers. 

No.  50.  Statistics  oi  State  universities  and  State  colleges. 
1915,  No.    1.  Cooking  in  the  vocational  school. 

No.   4.  The  health  of  school  children. 

No.   5.  Oiganization  of  State  departments  of  education. 

No.    6.  A  study  of  colleges  and  high  schools  of  the  North  Centzal  Association. 

No.   7.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States. 

No.   8.  Present  status  of  the  honor  system  in  colleges  and  universities. 

No.  11.  A  statistical  study  of  the  public-school  systems  of  the  southern  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  (preliminary  edition). 

No.  12.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Alabama. 

These  bulletins  vary  in  size  from  16  to  376  pages;  the  average 
size  is  76  pages.  Twenty-six  of  the  bulletins  are  studies  of  a  descrip- 
tive type,  the  statistical  element  being  absent  or  subordinated;  three 
ore  statistical  studies;  and  in  five  the  descriptive  and  statistical 
elements  are  mingled. 

Printed  documents  other  than  those  in  the  bulletin  series  included: 
Annual  statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1914;  Parents' 
reading  course,  No.  3;  1,000  Good  books  for  children;  and  reprints 
of  the  chapters  in  the  Annual  Report. 

Bulletins  still  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
were  as  follows:  Opportunities  for  foreign  students  at  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States;  Legislative  and  administrative  con- 
trol of  school  hygiene  and  sanitation;  Civic  education  in  elementary 
schools;  The  rural  school  system  of  Minnesota;  The  school  system  of 
Ontario;  A  statistical  study  of  school  conditions  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  (complete  edition) ;  The  truant  problem  and  the  parental 
school;  The  training  of  elementary  school-teachers  in  mathematics 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States;  A  comparative  study  of  the  salaries 
of  teachers  and  school  officers;  State  t;^.  local  control  of  elementary 
education;  Adjustment  between  kindergarten  and  first  grade;  Exten- 
sion of  public  education;  Legal  education  in  Great  Britain;  Second- 
ary schools  in  the  States  of  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West 
Ladies;  Statistics  of  libraries,  1913;  Statistics  of  certain  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  manual  training  schools;  Mathematics  in  the  lower  and 
middle  commercial  and  industrial  schools;  The  schoolhouse  as  a 
polling  place;  Bibliography  of  education,  1911-12;  Kindergarten 
training  schools;  and  Open-air  schools. 

Oircidar4eUer  service. — ^The  circular-letter  service  of  the  bureau  has 
continued  to  develop  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  copies 
of  multigraph  and  neostyle  letters  delivered  to  the  editorial  division 
for  distribution  was  1,104,255,  as.  compared  with  700,000  the  year 
before.    This  included  143,250  copies  of  statements  issued  for  the 
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special  information  of  the  press,  215,520  letters  over  the  commis- 
sioner's signature  to  school  superintendents,  high-school  principals, 
and  others,  calling  attention  to  various  educational  developments; 
and  174,735  blanks  and  questionnaires  (not  including  the  regular 
printed  inquiries  of  the  bureau).  Of  the  remainder,  56,400  were 
copies  of  the  rural  school  letter,  intended  especially  for  coimty  school 
superintendents  and  rural  supervisors;  91,900  were  city  school  cir- 
culars distributed  chiefly  to  city  school  superintendents  and  city  or 
town  boards  of  education.  There  were  10,500  higher  education  let- 
ters; 40,600  kindergarten  letters;  55,500  legislative  circulars;  108,250 
civic  education  letters;  38,950  vocational  education  letters;  12,000 
of  a  new  series  known  as  civic  education  for  inmiigrants;  and  issues 
of  15,000  and  10,000,  respectively,  of  a  high-school  letter  and  a  home- 
education  letter. 

Distribution, — Considerable  effort  has  been  put  forth  during  the 
year  to  simplify  and  strengthen  the  system  of  distribution  of  docu- 
ments. At  the  present  time  a  small  general  mailing  list  is  maintained, 
chiefly  of  hbraries,  educational  institutions,  chief  school  officers,  and 
a  few  special  individuals  who  have  legitimate  use  for  all  publications 
on  education.  To  this  list  all  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
are  sent  as  issued.  In  making  up  this  general  list  the  bureau  tries  to 
reach  with  all  its  pubhcations  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the 
training  of  teachers  or  who  are  in  a  position  to  help  disseminate  the 
information  collected  by  the  bureau.  With  the  issue  of  bulletins 
restricted  to  12,500  copies,  it  is  possible  to  reach  only  a  few  such 
leaders  in  education.  For  the  rest,  classified  mailing  lists  are  main- 
tained, and  individuals  desirous  of  being  placed  on  these  lists  must 
indicate  a  special  demand  in  one  field  of  work.  Special  lists  are 
maintained  for  agricultural  and  rural  education,  city-school  admin- 
istration, higher  education,  school  hygiene,  and  industrial  education. 
Of  the  48  bulletins  issued  in  1914-15,  county  school  superintendents  re- 
ceived 11,  or  an  average  of  about  one  a  month;  city  superintendents  in 
cities  over  5,000  population  received  1 2 ,  and  superintendents  in  cities  and 
towns  of  less  than  5,000  population,  7.  Individuals  and  institutions 
on  the  special  secondary  list  were  reached  3  times  with  bulletins; 
school  hygiene,  3  times;  higher  education,  8  times;  school  ad- 
ministration, 6  times;  industrial  education,  twice;  and  rural  and 
agricultural  education,  10  times.  By  means  of  the  bulletin  series, 
in  combination  with  the  circular-letter  service,  active  school  officers 
were  reached  with  definite  information  suited  to  their  particular 
needs  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  every  two  weeks.  The  task  of 
keeping  these  mailing  lists  in  good  order  was  made  easier  during  the 
year  by  the  creation  of  a  general  index  for  all  names  on  the  bureau 
address  lists. 
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The  specialist  in  foreign  educational  systems,  who  is  attached  to 
this  division,  prepared  for  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1914  the  section  on  education  in  foreign  cotmtries.  She  also 
prepared  a  directory  of  foreign  officers  of  education  and  a  bulletin  on 
secondary  schools  of  the  States  of  South  and  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  has  b^un  the  compilation  of  comparative  tables 
of  educational  statistics  in  foreign  coimtries  for  the  years  1900 
to  1916. 

The  investigation*  of  teachers'  salaries  reported  upon  last  year  has 
been  continued  this  year  in  cooperation  with  the  committee  on 
teachers'  salaries  of  the  National  Education  Association.  From 
January  1  to  April  30,  one  clerk,  and  from  May  1  to  June  30  two 
clerks,  were  employed  for  this  special  work.  The  results  will  appear 
in  a  supplementary  bulletin  on  teachers'  salaries.  Members  of  the 
editorial  division  cooperated  in  several  other  pieces  of  work  not  cov- 
ered by  the  foregoing.  Four  of  the  chapters  in  Volume  I  of  the  1914 
report  were  compiled  in  the  editorial  division,  exdusive  of  the  matter 
fmmished  by  the  foreign  specialist,  mentioned  above.  Bulletin  No.  34, 
1914,  was  compiled  by  a  member  of  this  division. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistical  division  collected,  tabulated,  and  summarized 
statistics  for  544  pages  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1914.  This  included  statistical  re- 
ports from  approximately  2 1 ,000  schools  and  school  systems  as  follows : 

48  State  school  syBtexns. 
1,124  city  school  Bystems. 

567  uniyeraities  aad  colleges. 

542  professional  schools. 
1,327  trauoing  schools  for  nurses. 

281  normal  schools. 

704  SHmmer  schools. 
11,515  public  high  schools. 
2,199  private  high  schools  and  academies. 

723  commercial  schools. 

360  schools  for  negroes. 

112  State  industrial  schools  and  reformatories. 

62  institutions  for  the  blind. 
151  institutions  for  the  deaf. 

63  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 

This  division  prepared  about  130  pages  of  the  Ekiucational  Direc- 
tory for  1914-15  and  compiled  a  bulletin  giving  statistics  of  55  public 
manual  training  schools,  115  schools  of  agriculture,  309  technical  and 
industrial  training  schools,  and  1 ,414  public  high  schools  having  courses 
in  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  other  similar  courses,  and  also 
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a  biilletin  of  statistics  of  State  uniyersities  and  State  colleges.  It 
read  the  proof  of  the  statistical  yolume  of  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner and  approximately  1,000  pages  of  proof  of  statistical  matt^ 
in  varioiis  bulletins.  It  assisted  the  divisions  of  higher  education, 
rural  education,  school  administration,  civic  education,  and  kinder- 
garten education  in  their  statistical  work.  It  furnished  simimaries 
for  the  statistical  abstract  published  by  the  Department  of  C!om- 
merce,  and  prepared  summaries  and  abstracts  for  publications  and 
for  several  hundred  school  officers,  teachers,  and  students  of  edu- 
cation. 

Much  of  the  time  of  this  division  was  given  to  the  correction  of 
incomplete  and  inaccmrate  schedules  returned  by  school  officials. 
Because  of  lack  of  proper  means  of  collecting  statistics,  much  corre- 
spondence is  necessary;  more  than  60,000  schedules  must  be  sent  in 
obtaining  the  21,000  returns.  There  is  much  annoying  and  costly 
delay,  and  the  final  results  are  much  less  satisfactory  than  they 
should  be. 

Because  of  the  delays  in  returns  and  of  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  clerks  in  this  division,  it  is  impossible  to  make  progress  in  tabu- 
lating statistics  before  October,  and  to  complete  the  work  and  get 
the  manuscript  for  the  statistical  volume  into  the  hands  of  the 
printer  by  the  end  of  December.  During  the  last  months  of  the 
calendar  year  the  division  should  have  the  services  of  twice  as  many 
clerks  as  it  now  has. 

MAILS  AND  FILES. 

The  report  of  the  mails  and  files  division  shows  for  the  year: 

Letters  received 86, 817 

Fonns  received 86,272 

Library  publications  received 74,000 

Documents  sent  out 396,996 

Multigraphed  letters  sent  out 746, 899 

This  does  not  include  letters  sent  and  received  by  field  agents  and 
by  the  officers  of  the  Alaska  division  at  Seattle  and  Nome;  nor  does 
it  include  the  correspondence  of  the  substations  of  the  bureau  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Nashville. 

THE  ALASKA  SCHOOL  SERVICE. 

During  the  year  the  field  force  of  the  Alaska  school  service  con- 
sisted of  5  superintendents,  1  assistant  superintendent,  97  teachers, 
7  physicians,  and  8  nurses.  Sixty-seven  schools  were  maintained, 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  3,500.  The  schools  on  the  shores  of 
Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  have  not  yet  sent  in  complete 
reports. 
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In  addition  to  maintaining  schools  for  the  native  children  in 
Alaska,  the  bureau  has  continued  its  endeavors  in  behalf  of  all  people 
of  the  native  communities  by  extending  medical  relief,  by  maintain- 
ing sanitary  methods  of  Uving  in  the  villages,  by  promoting  the 
industries  conducted  by  the  natives,  and  by  relieving  destitution. 

For  a  large  part  of  the  native  population  of  Alaska  the  bureau  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  provide  either  schools  or  the  means  of  caring  for 
their  health.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  r^on  between  the 
Kuskokwim  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  where  there  are  sbc  or  seven 
thousand  natives  for  whom  little  or  nothing  has  been  done. 

More  than  $25,000  of  the  appropriation  "Education  of  natives  of 
Alaska''  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  was  used  in  employ- 
ing 7  physicians  and  8  nurses;  in  mamtaining  improvised  hospitals 
at  Nulato,  Kotzebue,  and  Kanakanak;  in  payments  imder  contracts 
with  St.  Ann's  Hospital  at  Juneau,  with  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
at  Valdez,  with  the  Holy  Cross  Hospital  at  Nome,  with  the  Fairhaven 
Hospital  at  Candle,  and  with  the  Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital  at 
Seattle,  for  the  treatment  of  natives;  also,  as  heretofore,  m  furnish- 
ing the  teachers  of  the  United  States  pubUc  schools  with  medical 
supplies  and  medical  books  m  order  to  enable  them  to  treat  minor 
ailments.  The  efforts  of  the  bureau  to  secure  from  Congress  a  spe- 
cific appropriation  to  provide  for  the  medical  and  sanitary  relief  of 
the  natives  of  Alaska  have  met  with  partial  success,  $25,000  being 
granted  for  that  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16. 

In  order  to  replace  the  primitive  methods  of  preserving  fish  and 
berries  for  winter  use,  steam  home  canning  outfits  for  use  in  preserv- 
ing fish  and  meat,  as  well  as  berries  and  vegetables,  were  sent  to  three 
of  the  largest  villages  during  the  summer  of  1914.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  use  of  such  outfits  will  become  general  in  the  native  communities. 

According  to  the  district  superintendent,  the  income  of  the  village 
of  Atka  has  increased  150  per  cent  because  of  the  establishment  of  a 
cooperative  store,  owned  by  the  natives  and  managed  by  them,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teacher  of  the  United  States  public  school. 
The  establishment  of  this  store  has  resulted  in  obtaining  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  at  reasonable  prices,  in  dividing  among  the  natives 
themselves  the  profits  which  would  otherwise  go  to  white  traders, 
and  in  the  acquisition  by  the  natives  of  self-confidence  and  ex- 
]>erience  in  business  affairs.  The  cooperative  stores  at  Hydaburg, 
Klawock,  Elukwan,  and  on  St.  Lawrence  Island  have  also  been 
successful. 

In  continuation  of  the  policy  of  setting  aside  carefully  selected 
tracts  to  which  large  numbers  of  natives  can  be  attracted,  within 
which,  secure  from  the  intrusions  of  unscrupulous  white  men,  the 
natives  can  obtain  fish  and  game  and  conduct  their  own  industrial 
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and  commercial  enterprises,  and  within  which  the  bureau  can  con- 
centrate its  efforts,  reservations  of  a  tract  on  the  Kobuk  River,  in 
Arctic  Alaska,  and  of  a  tract  on  the  northern  shore  of  Cook  Inlet, 
including  the  village  of  Tyonek  and  its  surroundings,  were  made  by 
Executive  order  during  the  year.  The  reservation  of  the  tract  on 
the  Kobuk  River  was  made  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  request 
of  the  natives  of  Deering  on  Kotzebue  Soimd,  who  wished  to  migrate 
from  the  village  which  had  been  their  home  from  time  immemorial, 
because  life  in  it  had  become  increasingly  difficult,  since  develop- 
ment of  mining  and  the  influx  of  white  men  had  resulted  in  killing 
off  game  n.nimals  and  in  great  scarcity  of  fuel. 

In  1891,  when  setting  apart  Annette  Island  as  a  reserve  for  the  use 
of  the  Metlakatlans  and  such  other  Alaskans  as  might  join  them. 
Congress  empowered  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prescribe  rule^ 
and  regulations  for  the  reserve.  This  authority  was  not  exercised, 
however,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  advancement  of  the  Metlakat- 
lans could  be  secured  best  by  allowing  them  to  develop  under  the 
sole  leadership  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Dimcan,  the  founder  of  that  unique 
colony.  YThen  it  became  necessary  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Met- 
lakatlans to  establish  and  maintain  a  United  States  pubUc  school  in 
Metlakatla,  and  otherwise  to  assume  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  interests  of  the  Metlakatlans,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
prescribe  a  code  of  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  colony, 
which  was  put  into  effect  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  January 
28,  1915.  Under  these  regulations  the  government  of  the  Annette 
Islands  Reserve  is  vested  in  an  elective  coimcil  of  12  members,  with 
power  to  pass  such  ordinances  for  the  local  government  of  the  reserve 
as  are  not  in  conffict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  laws  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  or  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

At  its  recent  session  the  Alaska  Territorial  L^islature  passed  two 
acts  of  vital  importance  to  the  Alaskan  natives.  The  act  to  define  and 
establish  the  political  status  of  Alaskan  natives,  approved  April  27, 
1915,  provides  methods  for  them  to  acqidre  citizenship.  It  empowers 
a  United  States  judge  to  issue  a  certificate  of  citizenship  to  a  native 
who  has  severed  all  tribal  relations,  adopted  the  habits  of  civiliza- 
tion, satisfied  the  teacher  of  a  United  States  public  school  or  of  a 
Territorial  or  municipal  school  regarding  his  qualifications  for  citi- 
zenship, obtained  the  indorsement  of  his  claim  by  five  citizens,  and 
secured  the  final  approval  of  his  application  by  the  judge.  The  act 
to  provide  for  local  self-government  in  native  villages  in  Alaska, 
approved  April  21, 1915,  permits  a  United  States  commissioner,  after 
a  proper  hearing,  to  authorize  the  organization  for  self-government 
of  any  native  village  in  Alaska  having  not  less  than  40  permanent 
inhabitants  above  the  age  of  21.    The  form  of  government  ia  oimila]: 
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to  that  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  Annette 
Islands  Reserve. 

Expenditures  from  appropriation  *' Education  of  natives  of  Alaska  ^  1915.'* 

Appropriation $200, 000. 00 

SalMies  in  Alaska 94,358.01 

Equipment  and  supplies 15, 498. 15 

Fuel  and  light 19, 363. 38 

Local  expenses 1, 889. 33 

Repairs  and  rent 4, 155. 37 

Buildings 14,475.06 

Medical  reUef 25,584.80 

Destitution 1,465.00 

Commissioner's  office  salaries 4, 870*.  17 

Seattle  office  salaries 8,042. 50 

Commissioner's  office  expenses 125. 00 

Seattle  office  expenses 675. 00 

Traveling  exx>enses 9, 071. 65 

Contingencies 426. 58 

Total 200,000.00 

THE  ALASKA  REINDEER  SERVICE. 

The  latest  complete  statistics  regarding  the  reindeer  herds  are 
those  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  according  to  which 
the  total  number  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  was  57,872,  distrib- 
uted among  65  herds.  Of  this  number,  37,828,  or  66  per  cent, 
were  owned  by  980  natives;  4,113,  or  7  per  cent,  were  owned  by  the 
United  States;  5,924,  or  10  per  cent,  were  owned  by  missions;  and 
10,007,  or  17  per  cent,  were  owned  by  Lapps.  The  total  income  of 
the  natives  from  the  reindeer  industry  during  the  fiscal  year,  exclusive 
of  the  meat  and  hides  used  by  the  natives  themselves,  was  $77,934. 
The  total  number  of  reindeer  is  a  net  increase  of  22  per  cent  during 
the  fiscal  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  nearly  6,000  reindeer 
were  killed  for  their  meat  and  hides  during  the  year. 

The  reindeer  enterprise  in  Alaska  has  successfully  passed  through 
two  stages — the  introduction  of  the  reindeer  to  a  naw  country  and 
people,  and  the  development  of  an  administration  which  has  estab- 
lished the  industry  in  the  coastal  region  from  Point  Barrow  to  the 
Aleutian  Peninsula.  The  residt  has  been  that  the  enterprise  has  been 
successfully  commercialized  and  has  advanced  from  a  branch  of 
industrial  education  to  one  of  the  industries  of  the  country. 

Realizing  that  the  establishment  of  an  export  trade  in  reindeer 
products  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  the  bureau  is 
encouraging  the  shipment  of  reindeer  meat  and  hides  from  Alaska 
to  the  States.  The  last  steamer  to  leave  Nome  before  the  closing  of 
navigation  by  ice  brought  to  Seattle  in  October,  1914,  25  carcasses 
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of  reindeer,  which  were  placed  on  sale  in  Seattle,  retailing  at  from 
20  to  35  cents  per  poimd.  The  chief  of  the  Alaska  division  also 
brought  from  Nome  3  carcasses  to  be  distributed  among  the  five  con- 
tinental railway  lines  running  out  of  Seattle  in  order  that  reindeer 
meat  might  be  given  a  trial  on  dining  cars,  with  a  view  to  securing 
for  the  natives  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  reindeer  meat  each 
season. 

During  the  winter  of  1914-15  the  bureau's  superintendent  sta- 
tioned at  Nome,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, distributed  among  the  Eskimo  herders  in  northwestern  Alaska 
a  proposal  from  a  cold-storage  company  operating  between  Seattle 
and  Nome  to  market  in  Seattle  for  the  Eskimos,  on  a  commission 
basis,  tbe  reindeer  meat  consigned  to  that  company.  This  action 
will  probably  residt  in  the  shipping  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
reindeer  meat  from  Nome  during  the  summer.  The  responsibility 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  proposal  of  the  cold-storage  company 
wiU  rest  with  the  native  owners  of  the  reindeer,  while  the  superin- 
tendents  of  the  bureau  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  assist  in 
making  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Soon  after  the  inception  of  the  reindeer  enterprise  certain  Lapps 
were  brought  from  Lapland  to  Alaska  and  employed  by  the  bureau 
as  instrtictors  of  the  Eskimos  in  the  care  and  management  of  the 
reindeer.  Each  Lapp  received  a  certain  number  of  reindeer  in  pay- 
ment for  his  services.  During  the  summer  of  1914  a  company 
organized  at  Nome  purchased  about  1,200  reindeer  from  one  of 
these  Lapps.  This  company  intends  to  purchase  other  herds  now 
owned  by  Lapps,  and  to  engage  in  the  exportation  of  reindeer  meat 
and  hides. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  northwestern 
district  a  very  successful  convention  was  held  at  Igloo  January 
11-17,  and  was  attended  by  about  200  of  the  Eskimos  engaged  in 
the  reindeer  industry  on  the  Seward  PeninsiJa.  The  main  object 
of  the  convention  was  the  exchange  of  experiences  and  opinions  on 
matters  connected  with  raising  and  utilizing  reindeer.  The  dis- 
cussions included  such  subjects  as  the  best  way  to  slaughter  a  rein- 
deer and  prepare  it  for  market,  the  most  satisfactory  forms  of  sleds 
and  harness,  and  the  best  methods  of  driving  reindeer.  There  were 
also  shooting  matches,  rope-throwing  contests,  wrestling  bouts,  and 
many  kinds  of  races  with  reindeer.  The  exhibits  included  sets  of 
harness,  sleds,  halters,  and  clothing  made  of  reindeer  skin,  for  which 
prizes  were  awarded.  The  success  of  this  convention  will  probably 
result  in  holding  similar  conventions  annually  in  various  centers  of 
the  reindeer  industry. 

The  reindeer  indtistry  is  now  extending  from  the  mainland  to  the 
outlying  islands.    Durhig  August,  1914,  upon  request  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Interior,  the  revenue  cutter  Manning  conveyed  a  herd 
of  40  remdeer  from  Ugashik,  on  the  Alaska  Peninsida,  to  Atka,  a 
remote  island  in  the  Aleutian  chain,  where  it  will  be  a  valuable 
factor  in  alleviating  the  deplorable  conditions  which  have  hitherto 
prevailed  upon  that  desolate  island.  The  extension  of  the  reindeer 
industry  into  southeast  Alaska  was  begun  during  October  by  ship* 
ping  to  Metlakatla,  on  Annette  Island,  8  reindeer  from  the  herd  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nome. 

BlxpendUwreafrcm  appropriation  far  ^*  Reindeer  for  Alaska^  1915,'^ 

Appropriation $5, 000 

Salaries  of  chief  herders $500 

Supplies 3,860 

Establishing  new  herds 650 

Total 5,000 

COMMISSIONER. 

The  commissioner  has  continued  his  policy  of  attending  meetings 
of  the  more  important  National,  sectional.  State,  and  local  associa- 
tions interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  education  and  of  visiting  and 
inspecting  schools  of  all  kinds  and  grades,  to  the  end  that  he  may  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  educational  poUcies  and  practices  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  understand  better  the  attitude  of  educators,  and 
bring  the  bureau  and  those  whom  it  serves  closer  together.  In  doing 
this  he  has  traveled  approximately  70,000  miles,  visited  27  States, 
and  made  more  than  200  addresses.  Within  the  four  years  during 
which  the  present  commissioner  has  been  in  office  he  has  visited  aU 
but  four  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  most  of  them  many  times,  and 
Porto  Eico  and  Alaska.  Within  the  year  he  has  called  nine  special 
conferences,  six  of  which  he  has  attended  and  directed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  nimiber  of  special  collaborators  serving  the  bureau  at  the 
nominal  simi  of  $1  a  year  has  increased  within  the  year  from  118  to 
122.  These  special  collaborators  are  attached  to  various  divisions  of 
the  biu*eau  or  work  tmder  the  immediate  direction  of  the  commis- 
sioner. Some  are  attached  to  the  staff  ^of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
substations;  12  have  desks  in  the  office  at  Washington  a  part  or  all 
of  the  year;  one  is  in  the  office  of  the  home  education  division  in 
PhiladcJiphia,  and  one  in  the  office  of  the  kindergarten  division  in 
New  York.  All  these  assist  in  making  investigations,  preparing 
reports,  conducting  correspondence,  holding  conferences,  and  in  other 
ways.  Other  special  collaborators  render  much  valuable  service  in 
making  educational  siu*veys,  in  conducting  special  studies,  in  gath- 
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ering  information,  in  compiling  bulletins  and  reports,  in  formulating 
expert  opinion  and  giving  advice,  and  in  representing  the  bureau  at 
important  meetings.  The  service  rendered  by  these  special  collabo- 
rators, at  a  total  cost  of  $122,  is  probably  equal  to  what  could  be 
obtained  otherwise  only  by  an  additional  appropriation  of  $35,000  or 
$40,000  for  the  payment  of  specialists  and  clerks. 

The  efforts  of  the  commissioner  to  obtain  for  the  bureau  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  educational  associations,  boards  of  education,  and 
education  officers  and  teachers,  mentioned  in  the  commissioner's 
statement  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  have  been  continued 
with  gratifying  success.  It  is  quite  evident  that  when  the  bureau 
has  more  strength  within  itself,  so  that  it  can  give  better  direction  in 
more  lines  of  work  and  direct  more  effectively  in  those  lines  it  has 
already  undertaken,  this  cooperation  will  become  still  more  valuable. 
That  this  biu*eau  and  bureaus  in  other  executive  departments  at 
Washington  may  cooperate  help/ully  is  shown  by  plans  of  cooperation 
which  have  been  worked  out  by  this  bureau  and  the  Division  of 
Agricultiu*al  Education  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  this  bureau  has  undertaken  to  co- 
operate with  the  Children's  Biu*eau  and  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
a  study  of  exceptional  children  and  the  means  of  their  care  and 
education.  Two  or  three  conferences  have  been  held,  but  little 
progress  has  been  made,  chiefly  because  of  the  fact  that  this  bxu^au 
has  no  specialists  in  this  very  important  phase  of  education.  As  soon 
as  the  biu*eau  can  have  such  specialists,  the  work  will  be  carried 
forward.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  there  should  be  a  better 
understanding  of  this  subject,  which  affects  two  or  three  millions  of 
children  who  can  not  be  helped  much  by  the  usual  means  and  methods 
of  education,  and  which  must  have  interest  for  society  as  a  whole. 

Within  the  year  plans  have  been  worked  out  by  which  this  bureau 
will  cooperate  with  education  officers  and  others  in  the  State  of 
Delaware  in  making  a  complete  survey  of  educational  conditions 
and  of  all  the  educational  agencies,  public  and  private,  in  that 
State,  and  in  working  out  and  putting  into  operation  plans  for  a 
closer  cooperation  of  all  these  agencies,  and  for  a  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State  as  nearly  as  possible  ideal.  All  public  officials  of 
the  State,  including  the  governor,  who  is  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  matter,  are  giving  their  hearty  support.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  are  cooperating  with  this  bureau  in  this 
work.  The  State  of  Delaware  offers  peculiar  advantages  for  a 
cooperative  work  of  this  kind.    The  results  of  the  work  will  no 
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doubt  extend  to  some  extent  to  all  the  States.  I  believe  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  projects  this  bm^au  has  ever  midertaken. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  George  N.  Briggs,  whose  salary  and  expenses  were 
paid  by  the  Government  exposition  board,  the  bureau  prepared  and 
installed  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  an 
exhibit  showing  the  activities  of  the  bureau,  the  present  status  and 
recent  progress  of  education  in  the  United  States,  the  work  of  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  certain  phases  of  recent  im- 
provement in  rural  schools  and  of  the  work  of  schools  for  Negroes. 
The  commissioner  assisted  in  working  out  plans  whereby  the  exhibits 
of  the  several  States,  cities,  and  educational  institutions  participat- 
ing in  the  exposition  avoided  unnecessary  duplication  and  succeeded 
in  making  a  more  or  less  unified  and  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the 
best  in  education  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

All  the  needs  of  the  bureau  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  the  com- 
missioner for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  still  exist,  and  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  again,  with  slight  modifications,  the  reconunenda- 
tions  submitted  in  that  statement. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(1)  An  increase  in  the  salaries  of  chief  clerk,  editor,  statistician, 
specialist  in  land-grant  college  statistics,  specialist  in  higher  educa- 
tion, and  other  specialists,  and  the  removal  of  the  limit  on  amount 
of  salaries  which  may  be  paid  from  the  lump-sum  appropriation  for 
rural  school  education  and  industrial  education.  The  duties  of  these 
positions  require  the  services  of  men  and  women  of  such  kind  and 
degree  of  ability  as  demand  salaries  considerably  higher  than  are  now 
paid  in  this  bureau.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  statements 
for  1913  and  for  1914,  that  work  of  this  kind  had  better  not  be  at- 
tempted than  not  done  well. 

(2)  An  assistant  commissioner,  who  should  also  be  a  specialist  in 
secondary  education  and  should  serve  as  chief  of  a  high-school  divi- 
sion of  the  bureau.  The  duties  of  the  office  make  it  necessary  for 
the  commissioner  to  visit  distant  parts  of  the  country  and  to  be 
absent  from  the  office  frequently  many  dajrs  at  a  time.  There  shoidd 
be  an  assistant  commissioner  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  office.  The 
increased  work  in  the  office  demands  much  more  of  the  commissioner 
than  was  demanded  formerly.  Probably  the  most  important  phase 
in  public  education  in  the  United  States  at  present  is  that  of  the 
secondary  schools.  The  high  school  is,  or  should  be,  the  heart  and 
center  of  our  school  sjrstem.  The  problems  of  the  high  school  are 
more  difficult  and  their  solution  more  \u*gent  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  school  sjstem.    The  head  of  the  high-school  division  of 
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the  bureau  should  therefore  be  a  man  of  great  ability.  By  combin- 
mg  the  offices  of  assistant  commissioner  and  of  specialist  in  secondary 
education,  it  should  be  possible  to  pay  a  salary  sufficiently  large  to 
obtain  the  services  of  such  a  man. 

(3)  Additional  specialists  in  higher  education,  including  educa- 
tion in  universities,  colleges,  schools  of  technology,  schools  of  pro- 
fessional education,  and  normal  schools.  There  is  special  need  of 
an  able  man,  f  amiUar  with  agricultural  education  and  the  problems 
of  Negro  education  in  the  South,  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  colleges  of  agriculture  for  N^roes  in  the  Southern  States. 

(4)  Additional  specialists  in  school  and  home  gardening.  The 
proper  education  of  many  milUons  of  children,  and  even  the  possi- 
bihty  of  their  attending  school  at  all  during  the  years  in  which 
attendance  at  school  is  most  valuable,  depend  to  a  very  large  extent 
upon  the  general  adoption  of  the  work  which  the  bureau  is  promoting 
through  this  division.  It  is  very  important  that  there  should  be  in 
the  bureau  a  sufficient  number  of  specialists  in  this  subject  to  visit 
all  cities,  towns,  and  manufacturing  villages  in  the  country,  advise 
with  their  school  officials  and  teachers,  and  assist  in  directing  the 
work  of  teachers  until  the  plan  is  well  enough  imderstood  and  there 
are  enough  trained  teachers  that  work  in  any  city  or  town  may  go  on 
without  outside  direction,  or  until  the  several  States  have  made  pro- 
vision for  the  direction  of  the  work  from  their  offices  of  education. 

(5)  An  increase  in  the  number  of  specialists  and  assistants  in  rural 
education  and  industrial  education.  The  appropriation  for  salaries 
and  expenses  in  these  subjects  for  the  current  year  is  $30,000.  With 
this  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  more  than  eight  special- 
ists and  assistants  and  have  a  sufficient  amoxmt  left  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses.  There  is  urgent  need  for  not  less  than  three 
times  this  nimiber  of  men  and  women  for  this  work. 

(6)  The  formation  of  a  division  of  commercial  education,  with 
specialists  and  assistants,  for  the  investigation  of  problems  of  com- 
mercial education  and  to  assist  in  making  plans  and  finding  means 
for  the  preparation  of  our  young  people  for  participation  in  the  larger 
commercial  life  upon  which  the  coimtry  is  now  entering. 

(7)  More  adequate  provision  for  the  investigation  and  promotion 
of  school  sanitation  and  hygiene.  Nearly  20,000,000  children  spend 
a  good  part  of  their  time  each  year  in  public  and  private  schools  in 
the  United  States.  They  come  to  these  schools  that  they  may 
gain  preparation  and  strength  for  life.  In  many  of  the  schools 
the  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  other  means  of  sanitation  are 
so  poor  that  instead  of  gaining  strength  for  life  they  have  the  seeds  of 
disease  and  death  sown  in  their  systems.  In  many  other  schools  the 
daily  regimen  is  such  as  to  cause  the  children  to  lose  a  very  large  per 
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cent  of  that  which  they  might  gain  with  a  better  regimen.  From 
State,  coimty,  and  city  school  officers,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
thousands  of  requests  come  to  the  bureau  for  information  and  advice 
in  regard  to  these  matters.  The  bureau  should  be  able  to  give  accu- 
rate information  and  soxmd  advice  regarding  various  phases  of  this 
subject.  The  establishment  of  health  and  ri^t  health  habits  must 
be  considered  a  most  important  and  vital  principle  in  any  education 
that  is  to  fit  for  life. 

(8)  The  formation  of  a  division,  with  a  group  of  able  specialists  and 
assistants,  for  the  investigation  of  problems  of  education  and  school 
administration  in  cities  and  towns.  The  drift  of  population  to  the 
cities  and  towns  continues,  and  the  proportion  of  urban  population  to 
rural  population  is  increasing  rapidly.  Almost  one-half  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  now  Uve  in  cities,  towns,  and  densely  popu- 
lated suburban  conmnmities.  In  some  sections  of  the  cotmtry  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  children  are  the  children  of  foreign-bom 
parents.  All  this  adds  to  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lems of  city  school  administration,  especially  in  the  larger  cities. 
Many  hundreds  of  requests  for  advice  and  information  in  regard  to 
these  problems  come  to  the  bureau  every  year.  At  present  there  is 
no  one  in  the  bureau  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  respond  to  them. 

(9)  Th^  establishment  of  a  division,  with  specialists  and  assistants, 
for  the  investigation  of  the  education  of  exceptional  children.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  more  than  2,000,000  children  whose  educa- 
tion requires  means  varying  widely  from  those  in  common  use  for  the 
education  of  normal  children.  These  children  are  to  be  foxmd  in 
cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities  alike,  and  all  school  officers  and 
teachers  have  to  deal  with  them.  The  Bureau  of  Education  can  not 
be  considered  as  performing  its  duties  to  all  the  population  with 
impartiality  until  it  has  in  its  service  men  and  women  who  can  give 
accurate  information  and  helpful  advice  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
these  children. 

(10)  Provision  for  the  investigation  of  the  education  of  adult  illit- 
erates and  the  dissemination  of  information  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  illiterate  men  and  women  to  read  and  write,  and  of 
extending  the  meager  education  of  those  who  were  denied  the  advan- 
tages of  the  schools  in  their  childhood  and  youth.  According  to  the 
census  of  1910  there  were  in  the  United  States  more  than  5,500,000 
illiterate  men  and  women  and  children  over  the  age  when  they  may 
be  expected  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  public  schools,  and  there 
were  many  millions  more  barely  able  to  read  and  write.  This 
illiteracy  is  a  biuden  to  society  and  to  State  and  Nation.  Within 
the  past  few  years  considerable  interest  in  the  removal  of  this  burden 
has  developed.    It  is  believed  that  States,  local  communities,  indi- 
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viduals,  and  benevolent  societies  would  heartily  cooperate  in  any 
reasonable  plans  which  might  be  devised  and  presented  by  this 
bureau  for  this  purpose. 

(1 1)  A  careful  and  thorough  mvestigation  as  to  the  means  of  better 
education  of  children  in  their  homes,  and  the  dissemination  of  mfor- 
mation  as  to  the  best  methods  for  the  early  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  education  of  children  in  the  home,  and  for  the  better  coopera- 
tion of  home  and  school  in  the  education  of  children  of  school  age. 
Children  of  the  United  States  are  in  school  less  than  4  per  cent  of 
their  time  from  birth  to  21.  The  home  is  the  primary  and  fimda- 
mental  educational  institution.  Schools  and  other  agencies  are  only 
secondary.  If  education  in  the  home  fails,  no  other  agency  can 
make  good  the  failure.  With  our  changing  civilization  and  social 
and  industrial  life,  there  is  need  of  more  careful  study  of  education 
in  the  home.  The  bureau  has  already  made  a  beginning  in  this 
work,  but  there  is  need  of  far  more  than  it  can  hope  to  do  without 
much  larger  equipment  for  it. 

(12)  A  specialist  in  educational  theory  and  practice,  to  serve  as  a 
director  of  investigations  in  education,  assisting  National,  State,  and 
local  committees  and  commissions  and  making  available  for  them 
the  large  collections  of  material  in  the  library  of  the  bureau  and  else- 
where in  Washington.  National,  State,  and  local  associations 
appoint  many  committees,  and  States  and  cities  appoint  many  com- 
missions to  investigate  and  report  on  various  problems  of  education. 
Many  of  these  conmiittees  and  commissions  fail  more  or  less  com- 
pletely for  want  of  material  and  intelligent  assistance  and  direction. 
The  library  of  this  bureau,  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  contains  a  large  collection  of  material  for  most  of  these 
investigations.  The  specialist  here  recommended  could  put  this 
collection  at  the  service  of  these  committees  and  commissions  and  at 
the  same  time  give  much-needed  assistance  and  direction.  His  serv- 
ices would  also  be  valuable  to  other  specialists  in  the  bureau  and  to 
hundreds  of  individual  students  of  education  upon  whose  investiga- 
tions the  country  depends  for  most  of  its  knowledge  of  education. 

(13)  An  assistant  editor.  The  editorial  work  of  the  office  has 
increased  more  than  fivefold  within  the  past  four  years,  and  it  must 
increase  still  more  within  the  next  year.  It  is  now  impossible  for 
one  editor  to  perform  satisfactorily  all  the  required  editorial  work. 

(14)  A  specialist  in  foreign  and  domestic  systems  of  education 
and  an  assistant  in  foreign  systems  of  education.  This  bureau  is 
undertaking  to  keep  the  people  of  the  United  States  informed  as  to 
all  important  progress  in  education  and  in  methods  of  teaching  in  ail 
countries  of  the  world.  It  must  have,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
work  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  the  additional  assistance  here 
indicated. 
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(15)  Two  additional  collectors  and  compilers  of  statistics.  Mate- 
rial for  prompt  and  reliable  statistical  reports  can  not  be  had  by  this 
bureau  without  frequent  visits  to  State  and  city  education  offices 
and  the  first-hand  study  of  their  returns.  This  is  not  possible  with 
the  force  the  bureau  now  has  for  this  work. 

(16)  Additional  clerks,  copyists,  laborers,  and  messengers  to  cor- 
respond with  the  increase  made  possible  by  additional  specialists. 

(17)  An  increase  of  appropriation  for  traveling  expenses  for  the 
commissioner  and  employees  acting  under  his  direction.  This  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  original  investigations  in  educa- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  to  disseminate  information 
by  meeting  with  educational  associations  and  other  societies  inter- 
ested in  education  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry,  which  is  the  most 
effective  means  for  the  dissemination  of  such  information. 

(18)  Means  to  enable  the  bureau  to  cooperate  with  schools  of  edu- 
cation in  colleges  and  imiversities,  with  normal  schools,  and  with 
city  school  systems  in  making  important  investigations  and  definite 
experiments  in  elementary  and  secondaryschool  education  under  scien- 
tific control.  With  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  money  the 
bureau  might  obtain  the  cooperation  of  individuals,  institutions,  and 
boards  of  education  in  making  important  investigations  and  experi- 
ments in  education  not  otherwise  possible  without  much  larger 
6xx>enditures. 

(19)  A  larger  appropriation  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  his  discretion  and  under  his  direction,  and  with  the  advice  and 
cooperation  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  sanitary  relief  of  the  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  Indians,  and  other 
natives  of  Alaska.  Careful  investigations  made  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  have  shown  the  necessity  of  immediate 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  natives  of  this  Territory 
and  for  the  eradication  of  communicable  diseases  now  prevalent  in 
different  sections  of  the  Territory  which,  if  not  put  under  immediate 
control,  will  soon  destroy  the  lives  of  many  of  these  people  and  spread 
among  the  white  settlers.  From  year  to  year  this  bureau  has  used 
an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  the  appropriation  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  natives  of  Alaska  for  medical  attendance  and  for  general 
sanitation.  To  do  this  it  has  had  to  close  schools  in  several  villages 
and  to  withdraw  from  these  villages  all  influences  for  the  civilization 
and  improvement  of  the  people.  This  should  not  be  continued 
longer,  but  until  special  funds  in  adequate  amount  are  appropriated 
for  medical  attendance  or  the  appropriation  for  education  largely 
increased,  the  binreau  can  not  provide  adequately  for  the  education 
and  the  care  of  the  health  of  these  people.  Elsewhere  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  for  six  or  seven  thousand  natives  in  the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim  region  this  bureau  has  done  very  little. 
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(20)  An  increase  of  $1,000  in  the  appropriation  for  the  distribution 
of  reindeer  in  Alaska.  The  Alaska  reindeer  service,  which  was  b^un 
in  a  small  way  a  little  more  than  20  years  ago,  has  now  reached  large 
proportions,  and  has  accomplished  much  for  the  support  and  for  the 
education  and  civilization  of  the  natives  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  Territory.  The  bureau  wishes  to  extend  at  once  the  distribution 
of  reindeer  in  the  sections  in  which  reindeer  may  be  herded  profitably, 
to  give  all  the  natives  of  this  section  the  advantage  which  has  already 
come  to  those  living  in  settlements  to  which  reindeer  have  been  sent, 
and  to  complete  this  work  so  there  may  not  be  need  for  a  continuation 
of  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

To  enable  the  biu'eau  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  fimction  for 
which  it  was  created  and  to  respond  to  the  demands  for  a  clearing 
house  for  accurate  information,  weU-matured  opinion,  and  sound 
advice  in  regard  to  all  phases  of  education  and  for  assistance  in  pro- 
moting democratic  education  throughout  the  country,  there  will  be 
need  in  the  near  future  for  an  annual  income  of  a  half  million  dollars 
and  for  an  education  building  with  ample  room  for  the  Ubrary  of  the 
bureau  and  a  complete  educational  museum  in  which  school  officers, 
teachers,  and  students  of  education  may  find,  properly  arranged  and 
catalogued,  typical  specimens  of  all  forms  of  school  furniture  and 
equipment,  with  outlines  of  courses  of  study  and  whatever  else  will 
enable  them  to  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  purposes,  methods,  and 
results  of  education  in  this  and  other  countries  and  assist  them  in 
forming  ideals  for  the  improvement  of  their  own  schools  and  work. 
This  will  enable  the  bureau  to  respond  to  its  part  of  the  demands  the 
States  and  the  people  have  a  right  to  make  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  was  created  to  serve  States  and  people  in  those  things 
in  which  they  can  not  otherwise  serve  themselves  at  all,  or  so  well, 
or  only  at  such  cost  as  would  be  prohibitive  or  unnecessarily  burden- 
some. I  recommend  the  immediate  con3ideration  of  plans  for  this 
extension  of  the  bureau. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Seobetabt  of  ths  Intebiob. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


Geoboe  Otis  Smjth,  Director. 


The  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  for  the  fiscal  year  1914-15  comprised  items  amounting  to 
$1,620,620.  The  plan  of  operations  was  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  the  several 
branches  and  divisions  of  the  Survey  is  presented  on  later  pages  of 
this  report. 

SPECIAIi  FEATURES. 

A  lABOBB  PUBLIC   SBBVIOE. 

In  the  last  decade  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  lai^ely 
increased  its  return  to  the  pubUc,  both  in  amoimt  and  in  variety  of 
service  rendered.  The  statement  was  made  in  this  report  a  year  ago 
that  never  before  had  the  general  public  been  in  closer  touch  with 
this  Survey  or  made  lai^er  use  of  the  results  of  its  scientific  investi- 
gations. The  recognition  by  citizens  generally  that  the  Geological 
Survey  is  a  bureau  of  information  as  well  as  a  field  service  has  grad- 
ually placed  upon  it  a  large  burden  of  work  as  well  as  of  responsibility. 
The  amount  of  correspondence  involved  in  performing  this  public 
duty  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  approximately  50,000  letters 
of  inquiry  were  handled  in  the  different  scientific  branches  of  the 
Siu^ey  last  year.  The  scope  of  these  inquiries  is  not  less  noteworthy, 
for  they  range  from  requests  for  information  concerning  the  geology 
of  every  part  of  the  United  States  or  the  water  supply,  both  under- 
ground and  surface,  of  as  widely  separated  regions  as  Alaska  and 
Florida,  or  for  engineering  data  on  areas  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
to  inquiries  regarding  the  natural  resources  of  foreign  countries^ 
especially  those  of  Central  and  South  America. 

The  changes  in  the  world's  trade  in  metals  and  other  mineral 
products  during  the  last  year  brought  to  the  Geological  Survey  a 
new  opportunity  for  special  borvice.  The  inquiries  concerning  pos- 
sible sources  of  this  or  that  mineral  product  began  early  in  August, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  gave  to  the  public  an  interview 
outlining  the  expected  developments  in  the  mineral  industry.     His 
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statement  was  followed  by  special  press  bulletins  issued  by  the  Survey 
on  the  more  important  subjects.  In  September,  however,  the 
demand  for  authoritative  information  had  become  so  lively  that  a 
bulletin — ^'^Our  mineral  reserves"  (Bulletin  599) — ^was  quickly  pr^ 
pared  and  issued  without  delay.  In  this  publication  the  whole 
subject  of  the  country's  ability  to  meet  the  emergency  demands  for 
minerals  was  simimiarized  and  the  Survey  offered  to  serve  as  an 
agent  in  bringing  consumer  and  producer  into  touch  with  each  other. 
This  new  function  of  acting  as  ''central"  to  the  mineral  industry 
proved  popular,  a  large  volimie  of  special  correspondence  developed, 
and  a  gratifying  use  was  made  of  the  Geological  Survey's  list  of 
mineral  producers  and  of  the  specific  information  in  the  possession 
of  the  Federal  geologists  regarding  practically  every  type  of  mineral 
deposit  in  the  country.  It  is  beUeved  that  this  correspondence  has 
been  of  material  advantage  to  consumers  and  producers  alike — the 
users  of  mineral  products  who  were  formerly  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  of  supply  and  the  mine  operators  who  have  learned  of  new 
markets  for  their  output. 

The  preparation  of  this  special  information  to  meet  a  new  public 
demand,  together  with  the  continued  task  of  replying  to  requests  for 
specific  information,  has  resulted  in  placing  fresh  emphasis  on  this 
phase  of  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  rendering  of  such 
service  is  in  itself  instructive  to  those  charged  with  the  duty,  and  the 
Survey  staff  has  acquired  a  keener  realization  of  the  need  not  only  of 
giving  the  facts  to  the  public,  but  also  of  making  those  facts  intelligible 
and  useful  to  the  citizen  who  lacks  professional  training  in  geology  or 
engineering.  Two  obligations  are  thus  laid  upon  the  (jovemment 
scientist — ^first,  that  of  making  his  investigations  more  and  more  exact 
in  method  and  more  definite  in  result;  second,  that  of  transmitting 
the  product  of  his  investigations  in  a  form  to  meet  the  needs  of  not  only 
his  professional  associates  but  of  the  general  public.  Most  scientists 
in  the  public  service  should  aspire  to  the  translation  of  their  own 
reports  into  the  language  of  the  people. 

The  Survey  as  the  center  of  public  information  concerning  the  geol- 
ogy of  the  United  States  bears  an  educational  obligation  to  the  piiblic. 
It  has  so  far,  in  part,  n^lected  its  opportunity  as  well  as  its  duty  as 
an  investigative  branch  of  the  Government  to  furnish  popular  informa- 
tion of  an  instructive  type  regarding  this  most  enlightening  science. 
In  recognition  of  this  educational  responsibility  and  of  the  importance 
of  making  its  work  more  generally  intelligible  and  useful  to  the 
private  citizen  who  has  not  been  geologically  educated,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Survey  have  of  late  given  more  attention  both  to  the 
simplification  of  the  language  of  the  professional  publications  and  to 
the  preparation  of  reports  that  are  popularly  descriptive  and  instruc- 
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tive,  yet  also  exact  and  efficient  as  vehicles  for  professional  discus- 
sion or  for  the  announcement  of  geologic  discoveries. 

Conforming  to  this  growing  conviction,  the  Smr'ey  has  printed  on 
the  backs  of  several  of  its  topographic  maps  nontechnical  descriptions 
of  the  physical  features  of  the  area  mapped  and  of  their  origin.  The 
evident  appreciation  by  the  general  public  of  such  explanations  of 
the  geologic  features  as  shown  by  the  increased  demand  for  the  maps 
has  encouraged  the  extension  of  the  practice.  Accordingly,  after  the 
publication  of  such  matter  for  the  map  of  the  Crater  Lake  National 
Park,  Oregon,  the  Bright  Angel  area,  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona, 
has  similarly  been  described,  and  descriptions  for  other  areas, 
including  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
are  now  being  prepared.  This  work  is  a  by-product  of  the  geologic 
mapping  and  therefore  involves  comparatively  little  expense,  but  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  general  interest  and  educational  value  of  the 
topographic  maps. 

Survey  geologists  have  prepared  guides  covering  the  points  of  scenic 
or  unusual  geologic  interest  in  the  Glacier  National  Park  and  in  the 
Moimt  Rainier  National  Park,  which  were  published  as  small 
brochures  for  distribution  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  now  the  compilation  of  more  elaborate  and  comprehen- 
sive accounts  of  the  geography  and  the  origin  of  the  principal  geologic 
features  in  several  of  the  national  parks  has  been  undertaken  for  pub- 
lication as  bulletins  of  the  Survey.  '*The  Glacier  National  Park,  a 
popular  guide  to  its  geology  and  scenery,"  by  M.  R.  Campbell,  has 
been  issued  within  the  year  as  Bulletin  600.  An  illustrated  guide 
containing  descriptions,  with  maps,  of  the  geology  and  of  the  origin 
of  the  striking  physical  features  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  of  CaUfomia, 
with  a  study  of  the  glaciation,  is  now  being  prepared  in  popular  lan- 
guage by  F.  E.  Matthes  and  F.  C.  Calkins  and  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished at  em  early  date  as  a  bulletin.  The  Mesa  Verde  National  Forest 
is  to  be  similarly  described  and  illustrated  by  A.  J.  Collier,  the  prepa- 
ration of  whose  matter  has,  however,  been  necessarily  interrupted 
by  work  in  land  classification. 

A  more  ambitious  project  was  imdertaken  this  year.  Mindful  of 
the  great  numbers  of  educat'Cd  and  intelligent  tourists,  both  American 
and  foreign,  who  were  likely  to  visit  the  Pacific  coast  during  the 
exposition  year,  and  painfully  aware  of  the  lack  of  satisfactory  guide- 
book descriptions,  with  adequate  and  accurate  maps,  covering  the 
physical  features  of  the  regions  traversed  by  the  greater  number  of 
the  exposition  visitors,  the  Survey  determined  to  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  geographic  and  geologic  informa- 
tion in  its  possession,  through  the  publication  of  guidebooks  to  the 
geography,  geology,  mineral  wealth  and  other  natural  resources, 
industries,  and  history  of  the  regions  bordering  several  of  the  trans- 
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continental  routes.  The  small  amount  of  money  that  could  be 
devoted  to  this  project  without  sacrifice  to  the  public  welfare  in  other 
lines  of  Survey  work  of  more  importance  though  of  less  popular 
interest  made  it  practicable  this  year  to  imdertake  the  preparation  of 
only  four  such  ^des,  as  follows : 

The  Northern  Pacific  Route,  from  St.  Paul  to  Seattle,  with  a  side  trip  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  (Bulletin  611). 

The  Overland  Route,  from  Omaha  to  San  Frandseo,  with  a  side  trip  to  the  YeUow- 
stone  National  Park  (Bulletin  612). 

The  Santa  Fe  Route,  from  Kansas  City  to  Los  Angeles,  with  a  side  trip  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  (Bulletin  613). 

The  Shasta  Route  and  Coast  Line,  from  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco 
(Bulletin  614). 

The  first  of  these  books,  that  describing  the  Overland  Route,  was 
issued  in  June,  and  the  others  followed  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. These  books  inform  the  traveler  concerning  the  great  West, 
its  features  and  its  resources,  as  well  as  unfold  to  him  in  attractive 
form  its  fascinating  geology.  The  method  adopted  is  to  entertain 
the  traveler  by  making  more  interesting  what  he  sees  from  the  car 
window,  to  guide  his  eyes  toward  the  more  important  or  essential 
things  within  his  field  of  vision,  and  then  to  have  much  that  he  sees 
explained  by  what  is  imseen  in  the  swift  passage  of  the  train.  The 
magnificent  illustrations  of  the  great  principles  of  earth  evolution 
seen  along  the  route  are  used  to  teach  some  of  the  principles  of 
geology;  and  fragments  of  the  story  of  the  past  are  narrated  to  enable 
him  to  interpret  the  present.  As  stated  in  the  preface  of  these 
volumes — 

The  plan  of  the  series  is  to  present  authoritative  information  that  may  enable  the 
reader  to  realize  adequately  the  scenic  and  material  resources  of  the  r^on  he  is 
traversing,  to  comprehend  correctly  the  basis  of  its  development,  and  above  all  to 
appreciate  keenly  the  real  value  of  the  country  he  looks  out  upon,  not  as  so  many 
square  miles  of  territory  represented  on  the  map  in  a  railroad  folder  by  meaninglees 
spaces,  but  rather  as  land — real  estate,  if  you  please — varying  widely  in  present 
appearance  because  differing  largely  in  its  history  and  characterized  by  even  greater 
variation  in  values  because  possessing  diversified  natural  resources.  One  region  may 
be  such  as  to  afford  a  livelihood  for  only  a  pastoral  people;  another  may  present  oppor- 
tunity for  intensive  agriculture;  still  another  may  contain  hidden  stores  of  mineral 
wealth  that  may  attract  laige  industrial  development;  and  taken  together  these  varied 
resources  afford  the  promise  of  long-continued  prosperity  for  this  or  that  State. 

Items  of  interest  in  civic  development  or  references  to  significant  epochs  in  the  record 
of  discovery  and  settlement  may  be  Interspersed  with  explanations  of  moimtain  and 
valley  or  statements  of  geologic  history.  In  a  broad  way,  the  story  of  the  West  is  a 
unit,  and  every  chapter  should  be  told  in  order  to  meet  fully  the  needs  of  the  tourist 
who  aims  to  understand  all  that  he  sees.  To  such  a  traveler-reader  this  series  <^ 
guidebooks  is  addressed. 

Somewhat  related  to  the  more  distinctly  educational  reports 
already  described  are  two  bulletins — ^'The  data  of  geochemistry" 
(BuUetm  491),  by  F.  W.  Clarke,  and  "Useful  minerals  of  the  United 
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States"  (BxiUetin  585),  compiled  by  Samuel  Sanford  and  R.  W. 
Stone.  A  third  edition  of  the  former  (Bulletin  616)  and  a  revision 
of  the  latter,  much  enlarged  by  F.  C.  Schrader,  with  a  glossary  show- 
ing the  composition  and  character  of  each  mineral  (Bulletin  624),  are 
now  in  course  of  publication.  The  editions  of  these  handbooks  of 
general  information  on  broad  subjects  are  rapidly  exhausted. 

The  special  efforts  of  the  last  year  to  reach  tiie  public  with  these 
more  popular  publications  are  intended  as  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment to  popularize  further  the  results  of  scientific  investigations. 
Both  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  to  furnish  scientific  information  in  popular  form  are  appre- 
ciated. 

DEMAND  FOB  GEOLOGIC  WORK. 

Especially  noteworthy  among  the  features  of  the  year's  work  is  the 
great  increase  in  the  demands  made  on  the  Federal  geologists  for 
specific  investigations  of  an  economic  nature.  The  requests  have 
touched  all  lines  in  the  geologic  province,  but  most  of  them  ask  for 
the  examination  of  reported  discoveries  of  potash  or  nitrate  salts; 
for  the  study  of  the  ore  deposits  in  metal-mining  districts,  newly  dis- 
covered or  old;  or  for  the  investigation  of  the  geologic  structure  in 
many  r^ons,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  areas  that  may  be 
regarded  as  structurally  favorable  for  the  occurrence  of  oil  or  gas 
pools. 

The  calls  from  many  States  for  examinations  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  finding  oil  in  imtested  regions  have  been  nearly  as  niunerous  as  all 
others  combined,  applications  for  classification  of  public  lands  ex- 
cepted. In  this  field  of  applied  geology  especially  the  Geological 
Survey  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  regarded  as  the  consulting 
geologist  for  the  public.  Many  of  the  great  oil  companies,  recog- 
nizing the  paramount  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  geologic  structure 
in  the  guidance  of  oil  exploration  and  development,  have  secured  the 
exclusive  services  of  geologists  trained  in  oil  geology.  These  strong 
corporations,  most  of  which  have  lured  away  from  the  Survey  a 
nxmiber  of  its  best  men,  are  able  to  organize  geologic  corps  for  them- 
selves and  to  examine  geologically  great  areas  of  unleased  and 
imtested  lands  in  order  more  certainly  to  select  the  sections  in  which, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  prospects  for  pools  are  most  favorable 
and  the  hazards  of  dry  holes  the  least.  But  these  corporations 
rarely  publish  the  original  information  gained  by  their  geologists,  and, 
whether  or  not  the  company  is  able  to  obtain  all  the  lands  it  desires, 
the  public  is  seldom  much  the  wiser  for  these  investigations  at  private 
expense. 

The  appeals  to  the  Survey  come  mainly  from  citizens  and  land- 
owners singly  and  in  groups,  from  chambers  of  commerce,  and  from 
delegations  and  communities.  The  Geological  Survey  is,  by  its 
Siei'— INT  1915—voL  1 28 
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organic  act,  forbidden  to  make  and  therefore  does  not  make  ex- 
aminations of  private  lands  primarily  in  behalf  of  their  owners, 
whether  the  owners  are  individuals  or  corporations.  Its  examina- 
tions are  regional  in  extent,  without  regard  to  ownership,  and  when 
confined  to  small  areas  they  are  conducted  without  reference  to 
property  lines  and  with  regard  only  to  the  geologic  problems  in  hand 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  conmiimity  and  the  Nation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources  in  the  vicinity  or  district.  In  strict 
conformity  with  this  principle,  the  results  of  all  examinations  and 
investigations  are  withheld  imtil  they  are  printed,  either  as  press 
notices  or  as  more  formal  reports,  and  in  these  forms  they  are  simul- 
taneously given  out  to  all  who  ask  for  them. 

Both  through  its  own  resources  and  through  the  cooperation  of 
State  surveys,  the  Federal  Survey  greatly  extended  its  examination 
of  oil  structure  during  the  year,  and  the  results  will  be  foimd  in  its 
current  economic  bulletins  and  in  State  reports.  Yet  in  this  field, 
as  well  as  in  others,  the  increase  in  extent  and  efficiency  of  the  work 
made  possible  by  the  lai^er  funds  provided  by  Congress  for  this 
year  has  been  insufficient  to  warrant  attention  to  any  except  the 
most  urgent  calls  on  this  national  bureau  for  information  regarding 
the  geology  of  the  country  and  for  guidance  in  the  discovery  and 
development  of  its  mineral  resources.  The  increase  both  in  the  num- 
ber and  in  the  range  of  these  calls  is,  in  effect,  proof  of  the  public's 
growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Survey  work. 

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  geologic  resource  of  greatest  value  to  the  health  of  communi- 
ties is  a  supply  of  pure  drinking  water.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  a  niunber  of  diseases,  prominent  among  which  are  typhoid 
fever  and  amoebic  dysentery — a  disease  more  common  in  tropical 
climates  but  found  also  in  the  United  States — are  contracted  through 
contaminated  water  or  contaminated  food.  Therefore  a  supply  of 
pure  water  will  eliminate  one  of  the  sources  of  such  infection. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  obtain  supplies  of  domestic  water  from 
sources  other  than  the  shallow  wells,  some  of  them  open,  that  are 
found  near  many  houses.  The  water  obtained  from  deep  wells 
has  percolated  through  sands  and  other  material  for  so  great  a  dis- 
tance that  its  impurities  have  been  removed  by  filtration,  and  it 
possesses  a  sanitary  value  that  can  not  well  be  overestimated,  for 
such  water  is  free  from  the  bacteria  causing  typhoid  fever  and  the 
protozoa  causing  amcebic  dysentery,  and  its  use  obviates  the  neces- 
sity for  shallow  wells  that  may  serve  as  a  breeding  place  for  Ano- 
pheles, the  mosquito  to  which  malarial  infection  is  due. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  prosecuting,  largely  in  cooperation  with  the  State  surveys,  a 
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systematic  study  of  the  ground-water  resources  of  all  the  Coastal 
Plain  States.  Reports  have  been  issued,  either  by  the  Federal  Survey 
or  by  cooperating  State  geological  surveys,  for  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  eastern  Teimessee,  Ken- 
tucky and  southern  Blinois,  southeastern  Missouri,  southeastern 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  northeastern  Texas,  the  Black  and  Grand 
Prairie  areas  of  Texas,  and  the  area  imderlain  by  Tertiary  forma- 
tions in  Texas  south  of  the  latitude  of  Jefferson  and  east  of  Brazos 
River.  The  manuscripts  of  papers  on  the  groimd-water  resources 
of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  on  the  groimd  waters  of  northeastern 
Arkansas,  and  on  the  ground  waters  of  Lasalle  and  McMullen  coimties, 
Tex.,  have  been  completed  and  will  be  published  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Additional  studies  of  the  groimd  waters  of  Mississippi 
are  in  progress  and  it  is  hoped  that  within  the  next  year  the  manu- 
script will  be  transmitted  for  puUication.  Comprehensive  studies  of 
the  groimd-water  resources  of  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Texas  west  of 
Brazos  River  are  approaching  completion,  and  the  manuscript  of  a 
report  will  be  submitted  for  publication  within  a  year. 

With  good  health  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  national  assets, 
the  extent  of  this  study  of  imderground-water  resources  furnishes  a 
measure  of  its  value  to  the  public.  Reports  have  been  published 
covering  376,000  square  miles  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  reports 
on  27J000  square  miles  are  completed  though  not  yet  published,  field 
work  has  been  completed  on  50,000  square  miles,  and  work  is  con- 
templated to  cover  16,000  square  miles.  These  areas  of  nearly  half  a 
million  square  miles  include  the  parts  of  the  United  States  in  which 
impure  water  supplies  involve  the  greatest  danger.  The  value  of 
such  surveys  in  conserving  public  health  has  already  been  demon- 
strated, for  it  has  been  noted  that  wherever  an  adequate  supply  of 
deep-well  water  has  been  obtained,  typhoid  fever,  amoebic  dysentery, 
and  malaria  have  abated. 

The  methods  used  by  geologists  in  working  out  the  distribution  of 
groimd  waters  are  complex,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  among  the 
more  significant  criteria  used  are  the  fossil  remains  occurring  in  the 
different  beds.  Each  one  of  the  geologic  horizons  usually  has  its 
distinctive  fossils,  and  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  vestiges 
of  organisms  the  geologist  is  aided  in  recognizing  particular  geologic 
formations.  In  this  way  he  may  be  able  to  determine  by  means  of 
the  samples  taken  from  the  bore  the  depth  to  a  certain  water  horizon. 

That  paleontology,  so  generally  regarded  as  a  purely  scientific 
study,  has  a  great  value  in  the  investigation  of  economic  resources 
may  not  be  generally  recognized.  In  order,  however,  to  imderstand 
the  conditions  controlling  the  occurrence  of  any  one  of  three  of 
the  most  important  mineral  resources — groimd  waters,  coal,  and  oil 
and  gas — an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  succession  of  the  different 
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rock  sheets  and  their  geologic  structure  is  essential,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  that  order  of  succession  depends  upon  the  study  of 
fossil  remains  included  in  these  rocks.  The  value  of  the  work  of 
the  paleontologists  who  have  studied  the  geologic  formations  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  area  is  therefore  inestimable.  Among  the  men  who 
have  aided  in  the  paleontologic  characterization  of  horizons  and 
thereby  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  ground  water  and  oil 
and  gas  resources  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  W.  H.  Dall,  O.  D.  Harris, 
and  E.  T.  Hill  should  be  specially  mentioned.  The  excellent  work 
of  these  scientists  has  been  continued  either  by  themselves  or  by 
others  who  have  entered  the  same  fields,  and  it  is  hoped  that  within 
a  few  years  there  may  be  available  biologic  characterizations  of  all  the 
Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  Coastal  Plain.  Addi- 
tional accurate  information  will  assist  in  the  further  development 
of  many  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Coastal  Plain  region. 

It  is  imfortimate  that  the  paleontologists  are  subjected  to  increas- 
ing overwork,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  accoimt  of  inadequate 
funds  the  distinguished  Survey  specialists  engaged  in  these  important 
studies,  which  are  particularly  in  demand  by  the  cooperating  State 
surveys,  can  not  be  provided  with  assistance. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  science  of  paleontology  has  a  laige 
educational  value,  and  its  popular  interest  is  well  iUustrated  in  the 
western  guidebooks,  just  published.  As  with  geology  in  general,  so  in 
paleontology,  the  Siu^ey  is  the  central  public  source  of  information. 

CHANGES  IN  PBBSONNEL. 

The  death  of  Henry  Gannett,  on  November  5,  1914,  terminated 
a  long  and  important  service.  Mr.  Gannett  was  connected  with 
the  Survey,  with  a  few  interruptions,  since  1882  and  accomplished 
nmch  in  establishing  the  methods  and  fixing  the  standards  of  the 
topographic  work  in  the  early  days  of  the  organization.  He  held 
the  title  of  chief  geographer  (or  chief  topographer)  in  the  years 
1882  to  1896.  His  Government  work  outside  of  the  Survey,  chiefly 
work  on  the  census  of  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  and  the 
Philippines,  and  his  services  as  chairman  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
graphic Board  and  as  geographer  of  the  National  Conservation  Com- 
mission, covered  a  wide  field  of  geographic  investigations  and  showed 
large  grasp  of  new  problems.  He  was  also  president  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society. 

Among  the  important  resignations  or  transfers  from  the  Survey 
within  the  fiscal  year  were  those  of  David  T.  Day  and  E.  W.  Parker. 
These  two  men  are  to  be  credited  with  the  development  of  the  divi- 
sion of  mineral  resources,  a  service  that  is  unique  among  the  statis- 
tical organizations  of  the  world.  Dr.  Day,  after  a  service  of  nearly 
30  years,  was  transferred  August  31,  1914,  to  the  Bureau  of  MinfiS, 
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where,  as  consulting  chemist,  he  wiH  continue  his  investigation  of  the 
8pe(;ial  problems  connected  with  the  technology  of  petroleum,  devoting 
part  of  his  time  to  this  Government  work.  Mr.  Parker,  who  served 
in  various  positions  in  the  Survey  since  1891  and  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  collection  of  statistics  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
United  States  since  1908,  resigned  June  30,  1915,  to  accept  an 
important  position  with  the  anthracite-coal  interests.  Mr.  Parker's 
resignation  necessitated  several  changes  in  the  division  of  mineral 
resources — the  appointment  of  Hiram  D.  McCaskey  as  geologist  in 
charge,  of  E.  F.  Burchard  as  geologist  in  charge  of  the  section  of 
nonmetallic  resources,  and  of  C.  E.  Lesher,  associate  geologist,  to 
take  charge  of  the  statistics  of  coal.  The  number  of  men  designated 
to  take  up  the  work  relinquished  by  Mr.  Parker  is  perhaps  the  strong- 
est indication  of  the  amoimt  and  importance  of  that  work,  which  he 
80  long  successfully  carried  on. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Barnard,  geographer,  resigned  May  2, 1915,  after  a  service 
of  more  than  30  years,  to  accept  the  position  of  expert  commissioner 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  International  Boimdary 
Conunissions  (Canada).  Since  1910  Mr.  Barnard's  connection  with 
the  Geological  Survey  has  been  only  nominal,  by  reason  of  his  detail 
to  the  State  Department  in  connection  with  the  surveys  of  the 
international  boundary. 

Other  changes  in  the  organization  were  the  appointment,  in  January, 
of  Philip  S.  Smith  as  administrative  geologist  and,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Director,  Acting  Director,  and  the  appointment,  in  February,  of 
Guy  E.  Mitchell  as  chief  of  the  executive  division.  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
succeeded  by  T.  P.  O'Hara  as  private  sectretary  to  the  Director. 

EXHIBIT  AT  PANAKA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 

With  a  small  allotment  from  the  congressional  appropriation  for  the 
Government  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco, 
the  Survey  has  made  a  creditable  and  instructive  exhibit,  including 
scenarios  showing  many  of  the  kmds  of  work  done  by  the  Survey  in 
exploring  and  investigating  the  resources  of  the  country;  an  exhibit 
of  the  per  capita  production  of  minerals  of  the  United  States;  an 
exhibit  of  the  use  of  manv  of  the  minerals  in  the  rou&^h  and  in  the 
manufactured  form;  and  specimens,  maps,  pictures,  and  instruments 
iUustrative  of  various  subjects  studied  or  used  by  the  Survey.  Ralph 
W.  Stone,  geologist,  was  detailed  to  have  charge  of  the  exhibit  and 
to  give  illustrated  lectiu'ee  daily  describing  the  work  of  the  Survey. 
The  Survey  has  been  awarded  one  grand  prize,  three  medals  of  honor, 
three  gold  medals,  two  silver  medals,  and  one  bronze  medal.  Silver 
medals  for  collaboration  were  also  awarded  to  the  following  Survey 
members:  George  H.  Ashley,  A.  H.  Brooks,  J.  C.  Hoyt,  S.  J.  Klibel, 
R.  B.  Marshall,  and  Edward  W.  Parker. 
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SCOPE  OF  THE  WOBK. 

In  the  foUowing  pages  of  this  administrative  report  the  activities 
of  each  branch  of  the  Survey  are  set  forth  in  detail;  the  following 
paragraph  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  whole.  Geologic  investigations 
were  made  in  47  States  and  Alaska;  topographic  surveys  were  made 
in  30  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  stream  measurements  were 
made  in  41  States  and  Hawaii.  The  total  area  covered  by  the 
geologists  in  reconnaissance  and  detailed  surveys  was  more  than 
76,000  square  miles  and  the  area  topographically  mapped  by  the 
topographers  was  more  than  35,000  square  miles.  The  land-classi- 
fication work  of  the  Geological  Survey  last  year  resulted  in  the  classi- 
fication of  about  36,000  square  miles  in  the  public-land  States.  In 
the  collection  of  statistics  of  mineral  production  the  Geological 
Survey  cooperated  with  the  State  geologists  of  16  States  and  carried 
on  correspondence  with  90,000  producers. 

WORK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  work  of  the  Geological  Sm^ey  is  reflected  chiefly  in  the  publi- 
cation and  distribution  of  its  printed  reports  and  maps.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  year  consisted  of  1  annual  report,  1  monograph,  5 
professional  papers,  10  separate  chapters  from  2  professional  papers, 
35  bulletins,  30  separate  chapters  from  5  bulletins,  33  water-supply 
papers,  18  separate  chapters  from  4  water-supply  papers,  1  annual 
report  on  mineral  resources  for  1913  (published  also  in  62  advance 
chapters,  16  delivered  in  1913-14  and  47  in  1914-15),  6  advance 
chapters  from  the  annual  report  on  mineral  resources  for  1914,  3 
geologic  folios,  2  lists  of  publications,  1  list  of  topographic  maps  and 
folios,  pamphlets  entitled  "Topographic  instructions  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  1915,"  and  "Service  bulletin,  1914," 
leaflets  entitled  "Nature  and  uses  of  topographic  maps,"  "The  pro- 
duction of  copper  in  1914,"  and  "The  production  of  spelter  in  1914," 
3  circulars  concerning  geologic  f  ohos,  22  index-map  circulars,  55  press 
bulletins,  and  10  monthly  lists  of  new  pubhcations.  The  total  num- 
ber of  pages  in  these  publications  was  23,574,  a  notable  increase  from 
the  preceding  year  and  a  lai^r  number  than  in  any  other  year  of  the 
Survey's  history.  The  publications  of  the  year  1913-14  comprised 
16,631  pages. 

Brief  notes  on  the  publications  of  the  year  are  given  below. 

Thirtt-Fifth  Annual  Keport  op  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914. 
1914.    163  pages,  2  plates. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  during  the  fiscal  year 
1914,  with  a  statement  of  the  total  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  Survey 
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and  the  allotanents  for  each  kind  of  work.  Under  the  heading '  ^  Special  features  " 
is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  province  of  a  Federal  Siurvey .  The  report  also  includes 
abstracts  of  the  publications  of  the  year  and  maps  of  the  United  States  showing 
areas  covered  by  topographic  and  geologic  surveys. 
MoNOo&AFH  63.  The  Pleistocene  of  Indiana  and  Michigan  and  the  history  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  by  Frank  Leverett  and  F.  B.  Taylor.  1915.  529  pages,  32  plates, 
15  text  figures.    Price  $1.50. 

Describes  in  detail  the  glacial  features  and  the  great  glacial  lakes  of  a  district 
which  includes  a  considerable  part  of  Indiana  and  all  of  the  southern  peninsula 
of  Michigan.  The  question  of  a  pre-Ulinoian  drift  in  southern  Indiana  is  briefly 
treated,  but  the  Wisconsin  drift,  the  concealed  portions  of  the  earlier  drift  sheets 
that  underlie  it,  and  the  somewhat  intricate  lake  history  associated  with  and 
following  the  retreat  of  the  ice  are  the  main  subjects  of  discussion.  The  mono- 
graph is  profusely  illustrated  with  maps  showing  the  topography  and  geology  of 
the  area  discussed,  glacial  lakes  and  eskers,  ancient  lake  beaches,  morainic 
systems,  profiles  of  warped  water  planes,  and  river  distributaries.  It  is  closely 
related  to  Monogn^hs  38  and  41,  which  treat  of  glacial  geology  in  districts 
directly  adjoining  that  discussed  in  the  present  report. 
Frovxssiomal  Paper  85.  Shorter  contributions  to  general  geology,  1913.  David 
White,  chief  geologist.    1914.    99  pages,  14  plates,  7  text  figures. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  series  to  be  published  annually  by  the  Geological 
Survey  under  the  title  "Shorter  contributions  to  general  geology.''  In  advance 
of  the  printing  of  the  full  volume,  separates,  each  including  one  or  more  papers,  are 
issued  to  the  number  of  10  or  12  a  year  as  the  manuscript  and  Illustrations  are  ready 
without  waiting  until  the  material  for  the  fiill  volume  is  in  hand  or  even  promised. 
These  separates  are  paged  continuously,  so  that  the  volume  is  simply  a  con- 
solidation of  the  separates,  without  change  of  pagination.  The  papers  included 
in  these  "Shorter  contributions  to  general  geology"  may  relate  to  any  phase  of 
geology,  provided  it  possesses  general  interest— petrology,  paleontology,  stratig- 
^P^yt  glaciology,  structural  geology,  etc.  This  volume  is  intended  not  as  a 
catch-all  for  current  odds  and  ends,  but  as  a  dignified  collection  of  scientific 
contributions,  each  suitable  in  importance  of  subject,  value  of  results,  and 
quality  of  treatment  for  separate  publication  as  a  bulletin  or  professional  paper 
if  it  were  of  suflicient  length. 

Professional  Paper  85  contains  the  following  contributions: 

The  origin  of  colemanite  deposits,  by  H.  S.  Gale. 

The  mud  lumps  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  by  £.  W.  Shaw. 

Interpretation  of  anomalies  of  gravity,  by  G.  K.  Gilbert. 

The  Jurassic  flora  of  Cape  Lisbume,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  EJiowlton. 

Resins  in  Paleozoic  plants  and  in  coals  of  high  rank,  by  David  White. 
PaoFsaaiOKAL  Papbb  86.    The  transportation  of  debris  by  running  water,  by  G.  K. 
Gilbert,  based  on  experiments  made  with  the  assistance  of  £.  G.  Murphy.    1914. 
263  pages,  3  plates,  89  text  figures. 

The  finer  debris  transported  by  a  stream  is  borne  in  suspension;  the  coarser 
is  swept  along  the  channel  bed.  The  suspended  load  is  readily  sampled  and 
estimated,  and  much  is  known  as  to  its  quantity.  The  bed  load  is  inaccessible, 
and  we  are  without  definite  information  as  to  its  amount.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  investigation  of  which  Professional  Paper  86  is  the  outcome  was  to  learn 
the  laws  which  control  the  movement  of  the  bed  load,  and  especially  to  deter- 
mine how  the  quantity  of  load  is  related  to  the  stream's  slope  and  discharge, 
and  to  the  d^;ree  of  comminution  of  Uie  d^ris.  The  paper  contains  the  record 
and  discussion  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  in  a  specially  equipped  laboratory 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  in  the  years  1907-1909. 
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Professional  Paper  87.    Geology  and  ore  deposits  of  Copper  Mountain  and  Kasaan 
Peninsula,  Alaska,  by  C.  W.  Wright.    1915.    110  pages,  22  plates,  11  text  figures. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  geology  of  Kasaan  Peninsula  and  Copper  Mountain, 
the  two  most  important  copper-bearing  areas  in  southeastern  Alaska,  prefaced 
by  a  general  account  of  the  geology  of  the  Ketchikan  district,  within  which  these 
areas  lie.  The  mining  development  is  only  briefly  discussed,  because  it  is  not 
of  permanent  interest  and  is  fully  treated  in  the  Survey's  annual  bulletins  show- 
ing the  progress  of  investigations  of  mineral  resources  in  Alaska.  The  genesis 
and  occurrence  of  the  copper  ores  are  discussed,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to 
contact  deposits,  which  are  well  exemplified  in  this  region.  The  illustrations 
include  a  geologic  map  of  the  Ketchikan  district,  topographic  and  geologic  maps 
of  Copper  Mountain  and  Kasaan  Peninsula,  plans  and  sections  of  mines,  and 
halftone  views  of  rocks  and  minerab  from  the  areas  discussed. 
Professional  Paper  88.  Lavas  of  Hawaii  and  their  relations,  by  Whitman  Cross. 
1915.    97  pages,  4  plates. 

Describes  in  detail  the  petrography  of  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago,  treating 
each  of  the  laiger  islands  individually.  It  is  an  accepted  generalisation  con- 
cerning the  Hawaiian  Islands  that  they  have  been  built  up  by  a  long-continued 
series  of  volcanic  eruptions  beginning  at  a  point  far  west  of  the  principal  islands 
of  to-day.  They  represent,  therefore,  the  higher  summits  of  a  chain  of  volcanic 
mountains,  mainly  submarine,  rising  from  an  ocean  floor  more  than  20,000  feet 
bdow  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  extending  for  about  1,800  miles  in  a  general 
north-northwesterly  direction.  They  appear  to  form  a  simple  petrographic 
province  whose  igneous  rocks  are  clearly  consanguineoiis.  The  ]>aper  also  dis- 
ctisses  the  mineral,  chemical,  and  normative  composition  of  the  Hawaiian  lavas, 
as  well  as  their  distribution  and  association,  and  the  theoretical  bearings  of  the 
data  presented.  A  map  of  the  islands,  photomicrographs  of  the  rocks,  a  diagram 
iUustrating  variation  in  normative  composition  of  the  lavas,  and  a  table  of  norma- 
tive ratios  and  symbols,  accompany  the  report. 
Professional  Paper  90.  Shorter  contributions  to  general  geology,  1914.  David 
White,  chief  geologist.    1915.    199  pages,  21  plates,  20  text  figures. 

A  consolidation  of  12  short  papers  which  were  first  issued  as  parts  A  to  L, 
inclusive,  forming  the  second  annual  volume  bearing  this  title.  The  corresponding 
volume  for  1913  was  Professional  Paper  85. 

Professional  Paper  90  contains  the  following  contributions: 

Geology  of  the  pitchblende  ores  of  Colorado,  by  £.  S.  Bastin. 

Erosion  and  sedimentation  in  Chesapeake  Bay  around  the  mouth  of  Choptank 
River,  by  J.  P.  Hunter. 

Dike  rocks  of  the  Apishapa  quadrangle,  Colorado,  by  Whitman  Cross. 

The  composition  of  crinoid  skeletons,  by  F.  W.  Clarke  and  W.  C.  Wheeler. 

Contributions  to  the  stratigraphy  of  southwestern  Colorado,  by  Whitman  CroflS 
and  E.  S.  Larson. 

A  reconnaissance  in  the  Canyon  Range,  west-central  Utah,  by  G.  F.  Loughlin. 

The  Montana  group  of  northwestern  Montana,  by  Eugene  Stebinger. 

A  deep  well  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  L.  W.  Stephenson,  with  a  rep(»t  on  the 
mineralogy  of  the  water  by  Chase  Palmer. 

The  stratigraphy  of  the  Montana  group,  with  special  reference  to  the  position 
and  age  of  the  Ju(tith  River  formation  in  north-central  Montana,  by  C.  F.  Bowen. 

The  Cretaceous-Eocene  contact  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal  Plain,  by  L.  W. 
Stephenson. 

llie  history  of  a  portion  of  Yampa  River,  Colorado,  and  its  poeaible  bearing 
on  that  of  Green  River,  by  E.  T.  Hancock. 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  echinodenns,  by  F.  W.  Clarke  and  W.  C.  Wheeler. 
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pROPSSSiONAL  Paper  d5-A.    Ck>mposition  of  muds  from  Columbus  Marsh,  Nevada, 
by  W.B.  Hicks.   1916.   pp.  1-11,  fig.  1. 

A  part  of  Profeaaional  Paper  d5, '  *  Shorter  contributions  to  general  geology,  1915. ' ' 
Professional  Paper  95-A  is  a  further  report  on  the  investigation  of  the  dry  lake 
of  Columbus  Marsh,  situated  on  or  near  the  line  between  Esmeralda  and  Mineral 
counties,  Nev.  The  investigation  of  this  lake,  begun  in  1912,  had  for  its  economic 
motive  the  discovery  of  potash.  Results  of  the  work  done  in  1912  are  given  in 
Bulletin  540-N.  Professional  Paper  9&-A  tells  of  the  work  done  in  1913,  which  in- 
cluded the  drilling  of  one  shallow  well  and  the  collection  of  a  set  of  sur^e 
samples  of  muds  from  the  marsh.  After  considering  all  the  facts  at  hand,  the 
author  expresses  his  belief  that  large  amounts  of  potash  have  been  absorbed  from 
surrounding  or  percolating  solutions  and  are  held  in  loosely  combined  form  by 
the  muds  of  Columbus  Marsh  and  perhaps  by  the  muds  of  the  desert  basins  in 
general,  while  the  other  salts,  being  less  completely  absorbed,  have  been  gradu- 
ally concentrated  through  evaporation.  This  theory  explains  the  presence  of  the 
natural  brines  and  salt  incrustations  with  low  potash  content  now  found  in  the 
desert  regions  of  the  United  States. 
PaoFBSsiONAL  Papbr  95-B.  Eocene  glacial  deposits  in  southwestern  Colorado,  by 
W.  W.  Atwood.    1916.    pp.  13-26,  Pis.  I-IV,  figs.  2-11. 

Profeasional  Paper  9&-B  describes  briefly  the  geology  of  the  Montrose  quad- 
rangle, near  Ridgway ,  Colo. ,  at  the  base  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains.  This  locEdity 
is  of  especial  interest  because  one  series  of  its  exposed  rocks  includes  a  section 
of  glacial  till  that  is  overlain  by  formations  of  Tertiary  age.  These  exposures 
were  found  in  September,  1913,  in  the  same  region  where  three  distinct  stages 
of  PleiBtocene  gladation  among  the  mountains  were  demonstrated  in  1912.  The 
illustrations  include  a  map  of  the  area  discussed,  showing  distribution  of  Eocene 
and  Pleistocene  glacial  deposits,  and  geologic  sections  at  several  localities  near 
Ridgway,  Colo. 
BuLLXTTN  541.  Contributions  to  economic  geology  (short  papers  and  preliminary 
leporis),  1912,  Part  II,  Mineral  fueb— M.  R.  Campbell,  geologist  in  charge.  1914. 
532  pages,  29  plates,  17  text  figures. 

This  bulletin  includes  26  brief  reports  of  two  classes— <1)  short  papers  giving 
comparatively  detailed  descriptions  of  occurrences  that  have  economic  interest 
but  are  not  of  suflcient  importance  to  warrant  a  more  extended  description;  (2) 
preliminary  reports  on  economic  investigations,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be 
published  later  in  more  detailed  form.  These  papers  are  such  only  as  have  a 
direct  economic  bearing,  all  topics  of  purely  scientific  interest  being  excluded. 
They  have  been  grouped  according  to  subjects  or  general  regions,  and  each  group 
has  been  issued  as  an  advance  chapter  as  soon  as  it  was  ready.  A  complete  list  of 
the  pai^pen  included  in  the  volume  follows: 

Oil  and  gas  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Cadiz  quadrangle,  Ohio,  by  D.  D.  Condit. 

Gas  from  mud  lumps  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  by  E.  W.  Shaw. 

Structure  of  the  Fort  Smith-Poteau  gas  field,  Arkansas-Oklahoma,  by  C.  D. 
Smith. 

The  Glenn  oil  and  gas  pool  and  vicinity,  Oklahoma,  by  C.  D.  Smith. 

The  Douglas  oil  and  gas  field.  Converse  County,  Wyo.,  by  V.  H.  Bamett. 

The  Shoshone  River  section,  Wyoming,  by  D.  F.  Hewett. 

Oil  and  gas  near  Green  River,  Grand  County,  Utah,  by  C.  T.  Lupton. 

Petroleum  near  Dayton,  N.  Mex.,  by  G.  B.  Richardson. 

Reconnaissance  of  the  Barstow-Eramer  region,  California,  by  R.  W.  Pack. 

Rhode  Island  anthracite,  by  G.  H.  Ashley.  ^ 

Coking  coal  in  Powell  Mountain,  Scott  County,  Va.,  by  M.  R.  Campbell. 

The  coal  resources  and  general  geology  of  the  Pound  quadrangle  of  Viiginia  and 
Kentucky,  by  Charles  Butts. 
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The  coal  resources  of  a  part  of  northeastern  Missouri,  by  F.  C.  Greene. 

The  Cannonball  River  lignite  field,  Morton,  Adams,  and  Hettinger  countiesy 
N.  Dak.,  by  E.  R.  Lloyd. 

Lignite  in  the  vicinity  of  Plentywood  and  Scobey,  Sheridan  County,  Mont.,  by 
0.  M.  Bauer. 

Oeology  and  coal  resources  of  the  area  southwest  of  Custer,  Yellowstone,  and 
Bighorn  counties,  Mont.,  by  G.  S.  Rogers. 

Coal  discovered  in  a  reconnaissance  survey  between  Musselshell  and  Judith, 
Mont.,  by  C.  F.  Bowen. 

The  Cleveland  coal  field,  Blaine  County,  Mont.,  by  0.  F.  Bowen. 

The  Big  Sandy  coal  field,  Chouteau  County,  Mont.,  by  C.  F.  Bowen. 

The  Horseshoe  Creek  district  of  the  Teton  Basin  coal  field,  Fremont  County, 
Idaho,  by  E.  G.  Woodruff. 

The  Glacier  coal  field,  Whatcom  County,  Wash.,  by  E.  G.  Woodruff. 

The  Eden  Ridge  coal  field,  Coos  County,  Greg.,  by  C.  E.  Lesher. 

Geology  and  coal  resources  of  the  Sierra  Blanca  coal  field,  Lincoln  and  Otero 
counties,  N.  Mex.,  by  C.  H.  Wegemann. 

Coal  near  Thompson,  Grand  County,  Utah,  by  F.  R.  Clark. 

Coal  near  Wales,  Sanpete  County,  Utah,  by  F.  R.  Clark. 

Analyses  of  coal  samples  from  various  fields  in  the  United  States,  by  M.  R. 
Campbell. 
Bulletin  644.    Fauna  of  the  Wewoka  formation  of  Oklahoma,  by  G .  H.  Girty .    1915. 
353  pages,  35  plates. 

Describes  the  fauna  of  the  Wewoka  fc^mation,  which  is  typically  exposed  in 
the  Coalgate  and  Wewoka  quadrangles,  in  Atoka,  Coal,  Hughes,  Okfuskee,  Ok- 
mulgee, 'Pittsburg,  Pontotoc,  and  Seminole  counties,  Okla.  This  formation 
occupies  a  part  of  the  Carboniferous  area  of  Oklahoma,  which  is  especiaUy  inter- 
esting because  its  rocks  were  laid  down  under  physical  conditions  so  much  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  Carboniferous  areas  farther  north  and  east  that  both  its 
sediments  and  its  faunas  show  marked  differences  from  those  of  the  other  areas. 
The  fossils  of  the  Wewoka  formation  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  and 
offer  an  opportunity  for  careful  generic  and  specific  studies  which  may  serve  as 
a  starting  point  for  work  in  less  satisfactory  material.  The  illustrations  show 
specimens  of  the  fossils  described  in  the  report. 
Bulletin  548.  Electric  activity  in  ore  deposits,  by  R.  C.  Wells.  1914.  78  pages,  7 
text  figures. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  ore  deposits,  showing  that  contact  with  solutions, 
as  well  as  some  other  conditions,  may  impart  electric  eneigy  to  certain  metal- 
liferous minerals,  thus  transforming  them  into  conductors  of  electric  currents 
in  ore  deposits.  Under  certain  conditions  the  valuable  metals  may  be  deposited 
from  solutions  by  electrolytic  action  and  thereafter  be  protected  from  redissolving 
by  contact  with  any  of  the  more  oxidizable  ores.  Although  the  results  thus  far 
obtained  afford  no  adequate  basis  for  any  method  of  electric  pro6X>ecting,  this 
btdletin  possesses  value  in  the  broader  investigation  of  ores,  for  even  feeble 
currents  may  exert  a  directional  influence  on  ore  deposition,  and  chemical  con- 
ditions, even  at  a  distance,  may  be  a  factor  in  determining  mineral  association. 
The  illustrations  consist  of  diagrams  showing  apparatus  and  methods  used  in 
studying  currents  produced  by  combinations  of  solutions  and  minerals. 
BuLLBTiN  549.  The  Shinumo  quadrangle,  Ghrand  Canyon  district,  Arizona,  by  L.  F. 
Noble.    1914.    100  pages,  18  plates,  1  text  figure. 

Ever  since  Powell's  daring  boat  trip  down  the  Colorado  in  1869  geologists 
have  known  that  the  walls  of  the  Grand  Canyon  display  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  instructive  geologic  sections  in  the  world.  Bulletin  549  treats  of  the 
geology  of  part  of  this  district— the  Shinumo  quadrangle,  covering  about  270 
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square  miles  in  Coconino  County,  northern  Arizona.  Although  the  book  contains 
considerable  lithologic  and  stratigraphic  material  that  will  scarcely  interest 
those  who  are  not  geologists,  the  author  has  very  properly  remembered  that  the 
people  as  a  whole  have  unusual  claims  to  consideration  in  any  publication  dealing 
with  the  Qrand  Canyon,  and  has  skillfully  supplied  as  a  setting  to  his  more  strictly 
scientific  work  much  vivid  description  and  lucid  explanation,  which  will  help 
all  those  who  take  more  than  a  transient  and  superficial  interest  in  what  they 
see  to  understand  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  significant  of  the  inanimate 
works  of  nature. 

The  map  which  accompanies  this  btdletin  represents  the  first  geologic  map- 
ping done  in  the  canyon  that  attains  the  standard  of  accuracy  and  detail  set  for 
the  Ge(dogic  Atlas  of  the  United  States. 

Bulletin  550.  The  ore  deposits  of  northeastern  Washington,  by  Howland  Bancroft 
including  a  section  on  the  Republic  mining  district  by  Waldemar  Lindgren  and 
Howland  Bancroft.    1914.    215  pages,  19  plates,  26  text  figures. 

Describes  the  geology  of  an  area  of  about  6,000  square  miles  in  Stevens  and 
Feny  counties,  northeastern  Washington,  giving  detailed  information  as  to  its 
mining  districts  and  ore  deposits— chiefly  lead,  zinc,  and  copper.  States  that 
the  general  conditions  for  mining  are  particularly  favorable  and  discusses  briefly 
the  methods  and  costs  of  mining,  treatment  of  the  ores,  and  means  of  transpor- 
tation. The  illustrations  include  plans  and  sketch  maps  of  some  of  the  mines 
and  halftone  plates  showing  geologic  conditions. 

Bulletin  559.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Michigan,  1911  and  1913 — R.  B .  Marshall, 
chief  geographer.    1914.    79  pages,  1  plate. 

Bulletin  560.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Minnesota,  1897  to  1914,  inclusive, 
R.  B.  Manhall,  chief  geographer.    1915.    190  pages,  1  plate. 

Bullehn  561.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Hawaii,  1910  to  1913,  inclusive.  R.  B. 
Manhall,  chief  geographer.    1914.    42  pages,  1  plate. 

Bulletin  562.  Resiilts  of  spirit  leveling  in  Virginia,  1900  to  1913,  inclusive.  R.  B. 
Marshall,  chief  geographer.    1914.    68  pages,  1  plate. 

Bulletin  563.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Maryland,  1896  to  1911,  inclusive.  R.  B. 
Marshall,  chief  geographer.    1914.    80  pages,  1  plate. 

Bulletin  566.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Utah,  1897  to  1914,  incliuive.  R.  B. 
Marshall,  chief  geographer.    1915.    77  pages,  1  plate. 

Bulletin  567.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Idaho,  1896  to  1914,  inclusive.  R.  B. 
Marshall,  chief  geographer.    1915.    130  pages,  1  plate. 

Bulletin  569.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Iowa,  1896  to  1913,  inclusive.  R.  B. 
Marshall,  chief  geographer.    1915.    126  pages,  1  plate. 

Bulletin  570.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Wisconsin,  1897  to  1914,  Inclusive.  R.  B. 
Marshall,  chief  geographer.    1914.    86  pages,  1  plate. 

Bulletin  572.  Results  of  spirit  leveling  in  Nebraska,  1896  to  1913,  inclusive.  R.  B . 
Marshall,  chief  geographer.    1914.    57  pages,  1  plate. 

Reports  on  precise  and  primary  leveling  in  the  States  mentioned,  showing  the 
exact  altitude  of  a  great  number  of  places.  The  work  in  Michigan,  Hawaii,  and 
Maryland,  and  part  of  that  in  Minnesota,  Virginia,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  was  done 
in  cooperation  with  the  States.  Each  bulletin  contains  a  halftone  plate  showing 
Geological  Survey  designs  for  bench  marks. 

Bulletin  574.  Mining  districts  of  the  Dillon  quadrangle,  Montana,  and  adjacent 
areas,  by  A.  N.  Winchell.    1914.    191  pages,  8  plates,  16  text  figures. 

A  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  Dillon  quadrangle,  which  covers  about  3,L*00 
square  miles  in  southwestern  Montana,  and  detailed  descriptions  of  its  mining 
districts.  The  illustrations  consist  of  geologic  sketch  maps  of  many  of  the  districts 
and  halftone  plates  showing  geologic  conditions. 
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Bulletin  576.    Geology  of  the  Hanagita-Bremner  region,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit. 
1914.    56  pages,  6  plates,  6  text  figures. 

This  bulletdn  presents  infonnation  about  a  region  that  was  very  little  known 
prior  to  1911.  Although  the  author's  survey  was  of  a  reconnaissanoe  diaiacter 
it  was  sufficiently  detailed  to  outline  the  geography,  general  geology,  and  geologic 
history  of  the  r^on  and  to  obtain  information  about  the  occurrence  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  gold  and  copper  deposits.  The  Hanagita-Bremner  region  includes 
some  mineral  deposits  which,  though  almost  undeveloped,  give  promise  of  becom- 
ing commercially  valuable,  now  that  they  have  been  made  comparatively  access- 
ible by  the  railroad  recently  completed  up  the  Copper  River  valley.  The 
illustzations  include  topographic  and  geologic  reconnaissance  maps,  a  map  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  timber,  and  diagrams  illustrating  some  of  the  methods  of 
framation  of  canyons  and  other  stream  channels. 
Bulletin  577.  Geology  of  the  phosphate  deposits  northeast  of  Geoigetown,  Idaho, 
by  R.  W.  Richards  and  G.  R.  Mansfield.  1914.  76  pages,  14  plates,  3  text 
figures. 

This  report  discusses  briefly  the  geography  and  geology  of  an  area  in  Bear  lake 
and  Bannock  coimties,  southeastern  Idaho,  and  a  part  of  Geoigetown  Canyon. 
Detailed  descriptions,  by  townships,  of  the  phosphate  deposits  are  given,  and  the 
book  contains  geologic  maps  and  sections  of  many  of  the  phosphate-bearing 
districts.  The  type  of  geologic  survey  represented  in  this  work  is  a  development 
of  the  constantly  increasing  requirement  for  detail .  The  delineation  of  phosphate 
outcrops  in  areas  beyond  the  properties  that  have  been  located  and  the  estiinatiosi 
of  the  depth,  tonnage,  and  quality  of  the  different  beds  furnish  part  of  the  data. 
Bulletin  578.  The  Iditarod-Ruby  region,  Alaska,  by  H.  M.  Eakin.  1914.  45 
pages,  6  plates,  1  text  figure. 

Describes  an  area  in  west-central  Alaska  between  the  mining  settlements  <m 
Iditarod  River  and  those  on  the  Yukon  at  Ruby,  visited  by  the  author  in  the 
summer  of  1913.  This  volume  is  the  third  report  based  on  work  inspired  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Innoko  district  in  1906.  The  author  shows  thtkt  the 
bedrock  soxurces  of  the  placer  gold  in  this  district  include  the  igneous  intrusive 
rocks  and  the  Cretaceous  sediments  at  or  near  their  contacts  with  the  intruaives; 
also  that  the  auriferous  lodes  thus  f&r  found  are  closely  associated  with  dikes  and 
other  intrusive  rocks.  These  conditions  augur  well  for  the  future  of  the  mining 
industry  of  the  region,  for  similar  conditions  exist  in  other  parts  of  Alaska  where 
gold  mining  b  successfully  carried  on. 

Bulletin  579.  Reconnaissance  of  oil  and  gas  fields  in  Wayne  and  McCreary  counties, 
Ky.,  by  M:  J.  Munn.    1914.    105  pages,  6  plates,  6  text  figures. 

Gives  a  brief  description  of  the  stratigraphy  and  structure  of  the  rodss  in 
Wayne  and  McCreary  counties,  Ky.,  with  especial  reference  to  their  oil  and  gas 
content.  The  oil  and  gas  fields  are  treated  in  detail,  and  numerous  records  of 
wells  are  given.  As  to  the  future  of  the  area,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  many  other  profitable  oil  pools  m  ill  be  found  eventually  in  districts  in  and 
adjacent  to  Wayne  County,  and  the  structural  conditions  seem  to  fovor  the 
practical  application  of  geology  in  finding  these  pools.  The  illustrations  include 
sketch  maps  showing  the  location  of  oil  and  gas  pools,  sections  of  deep  weUs, 
and  views  of  specimens  from  the  Beaver  Creek  oil  ''sand. '' 

Bulletin  580.  Contributions  to  economic  geology  (short  papers  and  preliminary 
reports),  1913,  Part  I,  Metals  and  nonmetals  except  fuels.  F.  L.  Ransome  and 
H.  S.  Gale,  geologists  in  charge.    1915.    462  pages,  9  plates,  97  text  figures. 

This  bulletin  is  made  up  of  16  brief  reports  on  investigations  of  mineral 
deposits  except  fuels  in  the  United  States  in  1913.  The  papa^  included  are 
of  the  two  classes  indicated  for  Bulletin  541  (p.  19) .  A  list  of  the  papers,  arranged 
according  to  subjects,  is  given  below: 
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Gold  and  silver. 

Gold  placars  on  Wind  and  Bighorn  rivare,  Wyoming,  by  F.  C.  Schrader. 
Lode  deposits  of  the  Alleghany  district,  California,  by  H.  G.  Ferguson. 
The  Bodiester  mining  district,  Nevada,  by  F.  C.  Schrader. 

Copper. 

Notes  on  the  Unaweep  copper  district,  Colorado,  by  B.  S.  Butler. 
The  Grand  Gulch  mining  r^on,  Mohave  County,  Ariz.,  by  J.  M.  Hill. 

Lead  and  nnc. 

The  Darwin  silver-lead  mining  district,  California,  by  Adolph  Knopf. 

Some  ceruflite  deposits  in  Custer  County,  Colo.,  by  J.  F.  Hunter. 

Ore  deposits  in  the  Sawtooth  quadrangle,  Blaine  and  Custer  counties,  Idaho, 

by  J.  B.  Umpleby. 

Rare  metals. 

Camotite  near  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  by  E.  T.  Wherry. 

The  rutile  deposits  of  the  eastern  United  States,  by  T.  L.  Watson. 

Phosphates. 

The  phosphate  deposits  of  South  Carolina,  by  G.  S.  Eogers. 

The  Elijston  phosphate  field,  Montana,  by  B.  W.  Stone  and  C.  A.  Bonine. 

Salines. 

Salines  in  the  Owens,  Searles,  and  Fanamint  basins,  southeastern  California, 

byH.  S.  Gale. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  new  gypsum  deposit  in  Iowa,  by  G.  F.  Kay. 
Some  deposits  of  mica  in  the  United  States,  by  D.  B.  Sterrett. 
Publications  by  Survey  authors  on  metals  and  nonmetals  except  fuels,  com- 
piled by  I.  P.  Evans. 

Bulletin  581.  Contributions  to  economic  geology  (short  papers  and  preliminary 
reports),  1913,  Part  II,  Mineral  fuels.  M.  K.  Campbell  and  David  White, 
geologists  in  charge.    1915.    187  pages,  11  plates,  6  text  figures. 

This  bulletin  includes  six  brief  reports  of  the  two  classes  indicated  for  Bulletin 
641  (p.  19).    A  list  of  the  papers  follows: 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

Oil  shale  of  northwestern  Colorado  and  northeastern  Utah,  by  E.  G.  Woodruff 
and  D.  T.  Day. 

Oil  and  gas  in  the  western  part  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  Wash.,  by  C.  T. 
Lupton. 

The  Moorcroft  oil  field,  Crook  County,  Wyo.,  by  V.  H.  Bamett. 

Possibilities  of  oil  in  the  Big  Muddy  dome,  Converse  and  Natrona  counties, 
Wyo.,  by  V.  H.  Bamett. 

Geology  and  oU  prospects  in  Waltham,  Priest,  Bitterwater,  and  Peachtree 
valleys,  Cal.,  by  R.  W.  Pack  and  W.  A.  English. 

Coal. 

The  Coalville  coal  field,  Utah,  by  C.  H.  Wegemann. 

Bulletin  582.  Mineral  deposits  of  the  Santa  Kita  and  Patagonia  mountains,  Arizona, 
by  F.  C.  Schrader,  with  contributions  by  J.  M.  Hill.  1915.  373  pages,  25  plates, 
46  text  figures. 
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Tlie  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  furnish  a  general  idea  of  the  character,  occur- 
mtc«^  distribution,  and  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  a  desert  area 
oc^mprlsLng  about  1,400  square  miles  in  Pima  and  Santa  Cruz  counties,  Ariz., 
2^  miles  southeast  of  Tucson.  The  physiography,  geolc)gy,  and  water  supply 
t>(  tho  area  are  briefly  discussed,  and  the  mining  districts,  camps,  and  properties 
are  considered  in  detail.  The  deposits  include  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
txiQjSsten,  molybdenum,  and  building  materials.  Topographic  and  geologic 
maps  of  the  area  discussed  and  of  parts  of  it,  maps,  plans,  and  sections  of  some 
ot  the  mines  and  their  workings,  and  halftone  plates  showing  geologic  features 
make  up  the  illustrations. 
pijvtKTiJi  583.  Colorado  ferberite  and  the  wolframite  series,  by  F.  L.  Hess  and 
W»  T.  Schaller.    1914.    75  pages,  14  plates,  35  text  figures. 

This  report  is  made  up  of  two  papers,  namely,  **The  mineral  relations  of  fer- 
berite,** by  Mr.  Hees,  and  * 'Crystallography  of  ferberite  from  Boulder  County, 
Oolo.,**  by  Mr.  Schaller.  Ferberite,  as  ordinarily  defined,  is  that  mineral  of 
the  wolframite  series  which  is  composed  wholly  or  almost  wholly  of  iron  tungstate 
and  which,  like  other  wolframites,  crystallizes  in  the  monodinic  system.  It  is 
comparatively  rare  and  where  found  seems  to  occur  in  small  quantities  only. 
It  occurs  in  largest  quantity  in  the  locality  described  in  this  report.  The  illus- 
trations of  Bulletin  583  include  diagrams  and  halftone  plates  representing  crystals 
of  ferberite. 
MiXVTiN  584.  Bibliography  of  North  American  geology  for  1913,  with  subject 
index,  by  J.  M.  Nickles.    1914.    183  pages. 

A  list,  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors'  names,  of  publications  on  the 
geology  of  the  continent  of  North  America  and  adjacent  islands,  also  Panama 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  issued  in  1913.  The  work  is  indexed  and  contains 
lists  of  chemical  analyses  reported  and  minerals,  rocks,  and  formations  described. 
ntixrns  586.  Slate  in  the  United  States,  by  T.  N.  Dale  and  others.  1914.  220 
pages,  26  plates,  18  text  figures. 

This  volume  is  not  only  a  corrected  and  revised  edition  of  Bulletin  275,  '*  Slate 
deposits  and  slate  industry  of  the  United  States,''  but  also  contains  the  results 
of  all  recent  discoveries  and  studies  of  slate  in  this  country.  Its  plan  is  (1)  to 
get  forth,  in  succinct  form,  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  as  to  the 
origin,  structure,  texture,  and  chemical  and  mineral  composition  of  slate;  (2)  to 
deicribe  in  more  or  less  detail  the  slates  and  quarries  of  each  district;  and  (3) 
to  consider  the  economic  geology  of  slate,  including  scientific  prospecting  for 
it,  methods  of  testing  it,  slate  machinery,  and  the  uses  of  slate  and  slate  waste, 
together  with  a  tabular  summary  of  the  slates  described.  The  book  is  illustrated 
by  numerous  maps  showing  the  location  of  slate  deposits  and  quarry  sites  in 
New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  Arkansas,  and  halftone  plates 
showing  some  of  the  quarries. 
jULLETiN  5S8.  The  constitution  of  the  natural  silicates,  by  F.  W.  Claeke.  1914. 
123  pages. 

This  bulletin  represents  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  chemical  structure  of  the 
silicates  found  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  From  the  geologist's  point  of 
view  the  silicates  are  of  fundamental  importance,  for  they  form  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  entire  known  mass  of  the  earth 's  crust,  and  a  study  of  their  inner 
constitution  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  shed  light  upon  many  serious  prob- 
lems. Every  primitive  rock  or  eruptive  mass  contains  an  aggr^ation  of  sili- 
cates, each  one  capable  of  undergoing  chemical  change  by  which  alteration 
products  are  formed,  so  that  in  time  the  rock  may  become  transformed  into  new 
substances,  quite  unlike  those  which  originally  existed  in  it.    A  knowledge  ol 

|e  processes  which  thus  occur,  dependent  on  chemical  structure,  should  be 
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applicable  to  the  study  of  the  rocks  and  should  ultimately  render  it  possible  so 
to  investigate  a  metamorphosed  mass  as  to  clearly  indicate  its  origin. 
Bulletin  589.  The  calcite  marble  and  dolomite  of  eastern  Vermont,  by  T.  N.  Dale. 
1914.    67  pages,  2  plates,  11  text  figures. 

A  companion  report  to  Bulletin  521,  "The  commercial  marbles  of  western 
Vermont,"  by  the  same  author.  The  region  discussed  in  the  earlier  report 
includes  the  most  extensive  marble  industry  in  the  United  States,  whereas  Bulle- 
tin 589  relates  to  a  virgin  field  whose  development  is  still  a  work  of  the  future. 
The  object  of  this  bulletin  is  twofold — to  locate  definitely  and  describe  accurately 
the  marbles  and  dolomites  of  eastern  Vermont  with  a  view  to  setting  forth  their 
possible  economic  uses  and  to  discuss  whatever  featiures  of  scientific  interest  they 
may  present.  To  this  end  the  deposits  are  treated  in  detail  by  coimties  and 
towns.  The  illustrations  include  a  map  of  the  State  and  maps  of  many  of  the 
townships,  showing  the  marble  and  dolomite  localities  described. 
Bulletin  590.  Reconnaissance  of  the  geology  and  oil  prospects  of  northwestern  Ore- 
gon, by  C.  W.  Washbume.    1914.    Ill  pages,  1  plate. 

This  report  is  based  on  a  hasty  recomuossance,  made  during  the  summer  of 
1910,  of  a  certain  part  of  the  Coast  Range  of  Oregon,  where  the  presence  of  oil  had 
been  suggested  by  the  topographic  similarity  of  the  locality  to  the  oil  regions 
of  California.  It  contains  a  brief  description  of  the  geology  of  the  district  as  a 
whole  and  of  each  coimty,  as  well  as  discussions  of  the  oil  and  gas  indications  in 
each  county.  The  author  concludes  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  believing 
that  oil  will  be  foimd  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Coast  Range  of  Oregon.  A  map 
of  northwestern  Oregon  showing  gas  and  oil  prospects  accompanies  the  report. 
Bulletin  592.  Mineral  resources  of  Alaska — ^report  on  progress  of  investigations  in 
1913,  by  A.  H.  Brooks  and  others.    1914.    413+xi  pages,  17  plates,  13  text  figures. 

A  collection  of  21  papers  by  13  authors  on  the  work  of  the  Oeological  Siu^ey 
in  Alaska  during  1913.  Papers  of  a  general  character  are  presented  first,  followed 
by  those  treating  of  special  districts,  arranged  geographically  from  south  to  north. 
The  book  contains  preliminary  statements  on  investigations  made  during  the  year 
and  summaries  of  the  conditions  of  the  mining  industry,  including  statistics  of 
mineral  production.  It  is  illustrated  by  nu^  showing  the  distribution  of  min- 
eral resources  in  the  whole  Territory  and  in  certain  portions  of  it  and  by  sketch 
maps  showing  the  location  of  lode  prospects  in  some  of  the  districts.  Tlie  titles 
of  the  papers  are  given  below: 

Administrative  report,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 

The  mineral  deposits  of  Alaska,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 

The  Alaskan  mining  industry  in  1913,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 

Lode  mining  in  the  Ketchikan  region,  by  P.  S.  Smith. 

Marble  resources  of  the  Jimeau,  Skagway,  and  Sitka  districts,  by  E.  F. 
Burchard. 

A  barite  deposit  near  Wrangell,  by  E.  F.  Burchard. 

Mineral  deposits  of  the  Yakataga  district,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 

Preliminary  report  on  a  water-power  reconnaissance  in  south-central  Alaska, 
by  C.  £.  Ellsworth  and  R.  W.  Davenport 

The  Port  Wells  gold-lode  district,  by  B.  L.  Johnson. 

Mining  on  Prince  William  Soimd,  by  B.  L.  Johnson. 

Gold  lodes  and  placers  of  the  Willow  Creek  district,  by  S.  R.  Capps. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  upper  Matanuwka  and  Nelchina  valleys,  by  G.  C. 
Martin  and  J.  B.  Mertie,  jr. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  Broad  Pass  region,  by  F.  H.  Moffit, 

Mining  in  the  Valdez  placer  district,  by  F.  H.  Moffit. 

The  Chisana  placer  district,  by  A.  H.  Brooks. 
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Lode  mining  near  Fairbanks,  by  Theodore  Chapin. 

Placer  mining  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  by  Theodore  Chapin. 

Placer  mining  in  the  Ruby  district,  by  H.  M.  Eakin. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  Yukon-Koyukuk  region,  by  H.  M.  Eakin. 

Placer  mining  on  Seward  Peninsula,  by  Theodore  Chapin. 

Lode  developments  on  Seward  Peninsula,  by  Theodore  Chapin. 
BuLLBTiN  594.    Some  mining  districts  in  northeastern  Calliomia  and  northwestern 
Nevada,  by  J.  M.  Hill.    1915.    200  pages,  19  plates,  4  text  figures. 

A  general  outline  of  the  geology  of  a  part  of  northern  California  and  north- 
western Nevada,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  nature  and  occurrence  of  the  ore 
deposits  as  a  whole  and  detailed  descriptions  of  individual  mining  districts. 
In  these  descriptions  the  following  points  concerning  the  districts  are  considered: 
Location,  accessibility,  history,  production,  climate  and  vegetation,  topography, 
geology,  type  and  origin  of  the  ore  deposits,  and  origin  and  character  of  the  veins. 
Sketch  maps  of  the  districts,  structure  sections  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  half- 
tone plates  showing  geologic  features  make  up  the  illustrations. 
Bulletin  596.  Geology  and  coal  resources  of  North  Park,  Colo.,  by  A.  L.  Beekly. 
1915.    121  pages,  12  plates,  1  text  figure. 

Describes  the  geography,  stratigraphy,  structure,  and  economic  geology  of 
North  Park,  a  great  natural  depression  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  northern 
Colorado,  sharply  defined  as  a  topographic  unit  by  its  prominent,  almost  contin- 
uous rim  of  mountain  crests  2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 
On  account  of  its  remoteness  from  frequented  routes  of  travel,  very  little  has 
been  known  of  the  geolc^y  of  this  basin  until  recent  years.  As  coal  is  the  most 
valuable  known  mineral  resource  of  North  Park,  this  report  calls  special  attention 
to  the  coal  deposits,  discussing  their  occurrence  and  development  and  the  produc- 
tion and  estimated  tonnage  of  the  mines.  The  illustrations  consist  of  a  geologic 
map  and  sections  of  North  Park,  sections  of  coal  beds,  and  photographic  views  of 
geologic  features. 
Bulletin  599.  Our  mineral  reserves-4iow  to  make  America  industrially  inde- 
pendent, by  G.  O.  Smith.    1914.    48  pages. 

The  readjustments  in  the  world's  commerce  necessitated  by  the  European  war 
have  already  imposed  new  conditions  on  the  mineral  industry  as  well  as  on 
other  industries.  Second  only  in  importance  to  the  food  supply  is  the  supply 
of  mineral  products  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  twentieth-century 
civilization.  The  United  States  has  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  facts  that  it 
is  almost  independent  in  the  possession  of  essential  mineral  resources  and  that 
the  interference  with  manufacturing  caused  by  interruption  of  the  importation 
of  many  necessary  raw  materials  may  be  overcome  almost  wholly  by  develop- 
ment of  neglected  resources  in  our  own  country.  Begiiming  in  August,  1914, 
there  was  a  lively  demand  for  information  regarding  possible  sources  of  mineral 
products,  both  crude  and  manufactured.  Bulletin  599  was  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  to  the  public  in  convenient  form  a  summary  of  the  mineral  resources 
available  for  utilization  under  the  pressure  of  present  conditions,  in  the  hope  of 
encouraging  their  development  and  discouraging  the  importation  of  raw  material 
and  products  which  can  be  supplied  at  home. 
Bulletin  600.  The  Glacier  National  Park:  a  popular  guide  to  its  geology  and  acenery, 
by  M.  R.  Campbell.    1914.    54  pages,  13  plates,  13  text  figures. 

Describes  briefly  the  geology  and  scenery  of  the  Glacier  National  Park,  which 
was  set  apart  by  act  of  Congress  in  1910  and  includes  that  part  of  the  Front  Range 
of  the  Rocky  Moimtains  lying  just  south  of  the  Canadian  line  in  Teton  and  Flat- 
head coimties,  Mont.  Illustrated  by  a  topographic  map  of  the  park,  diagrams 
showing  geologic  features,  and  halftone  plates  depicting  some  of  the  wonderful 
scenery  to  be  found  and  enjoyed  there. 
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BuLLBTiN  612.  Guidebook  of  the  western  United  States,  Part  B,  The  Overland  Route, 
with  a  side  trip  to  Yellowstone  Park,  by  W.  T.  Lee,  R.  W.  Stone,  H.  S.  Gale,  and 
others.    1915.    244  pages,  29  route  maps,  50  plates,  20  text  figures. 

A  handbook  for  the  traveler  which  deals  not  only  with  the  geology  but  with  the 
natural  resources,  history,  and  development  of  the  country  between  Omaha  and 
Ban  Francisco.  It  shows  how  differences  in  scenery  and  climate  depend  upon 
pest  geologic  events  and  dispels  the  monotony  of  the  Great  Plains  by  taking  the 
traveler  back  to  times  when  these  regions  supported  a  vegetation  very  different 
from  their  present  scanty  covering  and  were  inhabited  by  animals  of  strange 
forms  and  huge  size.  The  scenery  of  the  mountains  acquires  additional  interest 
from  the  explanation  of  the  earth  movements  and  the  resulting  rock  structure  to 
which  fundamentally  the  mountain  forms  are  due.  Even  the  desert  becomes 
attractive  when  the  traveler  is  told  of  its  vanished  lakes  and  ia  shown  the  old 
beach  lines  which  their  waves  cut  in  the  now  arid  hilLddes. 

The  book  is  intended  to  educate  by  being  interesting,  to  win  hearing  for  the 
story  of  geology  by  telling  it  in  a  clear  and  simple  way,  with  abundant  illustration 
from  the  car  windows  not  only  of  the  story  itself  but  of  its  intimate  connection  with 
human  life. 

The  text  deals  with  the  route  consecutively  from  east  to  west  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  convenientiy  folded  maps  and  by  abundant  halftone  cuts  and  dia- 
grams. Matter  slightiy  more  technical  or  detailed  than  is  comprised  in  the  body 
of  the  text,  althou^  not  necessarily  less  interesting  on  that  account,  has  been 
printed  as  footnotes. 
Bullsun  620-A.  A  gold-platinum-palladium  lode  in  southern  Nevada,  by  Adolph 
Knopf.    1915.    pp.  1-18,  PL  I,  fig.  1. 

Part  of  Bulletin  620,  ** Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1915,  Part  I.''  A 
brief  description  of  the  geology  of  the  district  surrounding  the  Boss  copper  mine, 
in  the  Yellow  Pine  mining  district,  Clark  County,  Nov.,  at  which  platinum- 
bearing  gold  <ae  was  discovered  in  1914.  The  development  of  the  mine  and  the 
genesis  of  the  ore  are  discussed  and  a  review  is  given  of  the  known  lode  occur- 
rences of  platinum.  Great  interest  attaches  to  so  unusual  and  remarkable  an 
occurrence  of  platinum  and  {Nilladium  in  a  gold-bearing  lode.  The  Boss  vein 
is  one  of  the  few  primary  deposits  in  which  metals  of  the  platinum  group  occur 
in  more  than  traces  and,  with  one  possible  exception  (the  New  Rambler  mine  in 
Wyoming),  is  the  only  primary  deposit  of  economic  importance  in  which  these 
metals  are  the  constituents  of  predominant  value. 
Water-Sufflt  Paper  312.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1911,  Part 
XII,  North  Pacific  coast  drainage  basins,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  M.  O. 
Lei^ton  by  F.  F.  Henshaw,  G.  C.  Baldwin,  G.  C.  Stevens,  and  E.  S.  Fidler. 
1915.    706  pages,  4  plates. 

Presents  briefly  the  results  of  measurements  of  flow  made  on  streams  of  the 
north  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1911.  Data  for 
each  gaging  station  are  given  under  the  following  headings:  Location,  Records 
available.  Drainage  area,  Gage,  Channel,  Discharge  measurements.  Accuracy,  and 
Cooperation.  The  book  also  contains  tables  giving  gage  heights  and  daily  and 
monthly  discharges  at  each  station,  lithographed  maps  showing  the  mean  annual 
precipitation  and  run-off  in  the  United  States,  and  halftone  plates  representing 
typical  gaging  stations  and  current  meters. 
Waxbr-Sufplt  Paper  321.  Sur&ice  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1912,  Part  I, 
North  Atlantic  coast  basins,  by  C.  C.  Babb,  C.  C.  Covert,  and  J.  G.  Mathers. 
1914.  240  pages,  3  plates. 
Water-Supply  Paper  325.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1912,  Part  V, 
Upper  Mississippi  River  and  Hudson  Bay  basins,  by  A.  H.  Horton,  W.  G.  Hoyt, 
and  H.  J.  Jackson.    1914.    193  pages,  2  plates. 
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Wateb-Sxtfplt  Papeb  326.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1912,  Part 
YI,  Missouri  River  basin,  by  W.  A.  Lamb,  Robert  Follansbee,  and  H.  D.  Padgett. 
1914.    375  pages,  2  plates. 

Water-supply  Papeb  327.    Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1912,  Fart 

VII,  Lower  Mississippi  River  basin,  by  Robert  Follansbee.    1914.    84  pages,  2 
plates. 

Wateb-Sufply  Papeb  328.    Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1912,  Part 

VIII,  Western  Gulf  of  Mexico  basins,  by  W.  W.  FoUett,  Robert  Follansbee,  and 
G.  A.  Gray.    1914.    121  pages,  2  plates. 

Water-Supply  Paper  329.    Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1912,  Part 

IX,  Colorado  River  basin,  by  Robert  Follansbee,  E.  A.  Porter,  and  H.  D.  Pad- 
gett.   1914.    238  pages,  2  plates. 

Watbb-Supply  Papeb  330.    Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1912,  Part 

X,  The  Great  Basin,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw,  E.  A.  Porter,  and  G.  C.  Stevens.    1914. 
275  pages,  3  plates. 

Water-supply  Paper  331.    Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1912,  Part 

XI,  Pacific  coast  basins  in  California,  by  H.  D.  McGlashan  and  G.  0.  Stevens. 
1914.    442  pages,  2  plates. 

Water-Supply  Paper  332-A.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  Pacific  drainage  basins  in 
Washington  and  upper  Columbia  River  basin,  1912,  by  F.  F.  HensKiaw  and  W. 
A.  Lamb.    1915.    282  pages,  2  plates. 

Water-Supply  Paper  332-C.  Surface  water  supply  of  lower  Colimibia  River  and 
Rogue,  Umpqua,  and  Siletz  rivers,  1912,  by  F.  F.  Henshaw  and  E.  S.  Fuller. 
1914.    226  pages. 

These  reports  present  briefly  the  results  of  measurements  of  stream  flow  made 
in  the  drainage  basins  named  during  the  calendar  year  1912.  Data  for  each  gag- 
ing station  are  given  imder  the  following  headings:  Location,  Records  available. 
Drainage  area,  Gage,  Channel,  Discharge  measiu*ement8,  Artificial  control,  Winter 
flow,  Accuracy,  and  Cooperation.  The  books  also  contain  tables  giving  gage 
heights  and  daily  and  monthly  discharges  at  each  station,  and  halftone  plates 
representing  typical  gaging  stations  and  current  meters. 

Water-Supply  Paper  335.  Geology  and  imderground  waters  of  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  Texas  Coastal  Plain,  by  Alexander  Deussen.  1914.  365  pages,  6 
plates,  17  text  figures. 

The  area  discussed  in  tnis  report  embraces  36,317  square  miles  and  includes 
that  part  of  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Texas  lying  east  of  Brazos  River  and  south  of  a 
line  extending  east  and  west  through  Jefferson,  in  Marion  County.  The  paper 
includes  a  brief  description  of  the  geology  of  this  area,  with  special  reference  to  the 
imdergroimd-water  horizons,  and  discussions  of  the  quality  of  the  water  and 
artesian  conditions  and  prospects  in  each  of  the  several  coimtiee,  as  well  as  a 
geologic  map  of  a  part  of  eastern  Texas,  maps  of  several  of  the  artesian  reservoirs, 
maps  showing  the  distribution  of  timber  and  the  mean  annual  rainfall  and  nm-o£f , 
and  diagrams  and  sections  showing  ground-water  conditions. 

Water-Supply  Paper  336.  Water  resources  of  Hawaii,  1912,  by  C.  H.  Pierce  and 
G.  K.  Larrison.    1914.    392  pages. 

This  volimie  contains  results  of  measurements  of  the  flow  of  certain  streams 
and  ditches  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  made  during  the  calendar  year  1912. 

Water-Supply  Paper  338.  Springs  of  California,  by  G.  A.  Waring.  1915.  410 
pages,  13  plates,  4  text  figures. 

As  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  springs  and  spring  waters  of  California  this  paper 
opens  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  physical  features  of  the  State,  together  with  a 
few  notes  on  the  character  of  the  rocks  and  their  structure,  then  proceeds  to 
explain  the  usual  or  possible  composition  and  properties  of  most  natural  watefs 
as  well  as  the  source  of  their  constituent  substances,  and  concludes  with  dis- 
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cuflBions  of  the  springs  of  California  classified  under  the  following  groups:  Hot, 
carbonated,  sulphur,  saline,  magnesic,  iron,  artesian,  large  cold,  and  minor 
perennial  springs.  Accompanying  the  discussions  of  many  of  the  springs  are 
analyses  of  their  waters,  and  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  two  tables,  one  of  which 
gives  an  alphabetic  list,  by  counties,  of  the  best-known  springs  of  the  State,  with 
name  of  owner,  location,  temperature,  and  yield,  and  the  other  a  list  of  California 
spring  resorts.  The  illustrations  consist  of  lithologic  and  topographic  maps  of 
the  State,  showing  locations  of  springs,  and  photographs  of  many  of  the  springs 
and  their  environs. 

Watee-Supply  Paper  339.  Quality  of  the  surface  waters  of  Washington,  by  Walton 
Van  Winkle.    1914.    105  pages,  2  plates,  1  text  figure. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  constituents,  uses,  and  purification  of  natural  waters 
and  a  detailed  consideration,  by  drainage  basins,  of  the  quality  of  the  stream 
waters  of  Washington,  showing  the  nature  and  amoimt  of  the  material  they  hold 
in  solution.    The  book  contains  many  analyses. 

Wateb-Supplt  Paper  340-0.  Stream-gaging  stations  and  publications  relating  to 
water  resources,  1885-1913,  Part  III,  Ohio  River  basin,  compiled  by  B.  D.  Wood. 

1914.  pp.  i-xxii,  31-42. 

Watbb-Supply  Paper  340-D.     Stream-gaging  stations  and  publications  relating  to 

water  resources,  1885-1913,  Part  IV,  St.  Lawrence  River  basin,  compiled  by 

B.D.Wood.    1914.    pp. i-xx, 43-52. 
Water-Supply  Paper  340-E.    Stream-gaging  stations  and  publications  relating  to 

water  resources,  1885-1913,  Part  V,  Hudson  Bay  and  upper  Mississippi  River 

drainage  basins,  compiled  by  B.  D.  Wood.    1914.    pp.  i-xxi,  53-61. 
Water-Supply  Paper  340-F.    Stream-gaging  stations  and  publications  relating  to 

water  resources,  1885-1913,  Part  VT,  Missouri  River  basin,  compiled  by  B.  D. 

Wood.    1915.    pp.  i-xxiii,  63-81. 
Water-Supply  Paper  340-G.    Stream-gaging  stations  and  publications  relating  to 

water  resources,  1885-1913,  Part  VII,  Lower  Mississippi  River  basin,  compiled  by 

B.  D.  Wood.    1915.    pp.  i-xxi,  83-93. 
Water-Supply  Paper  340-H.    Stream-gaging  stations  and  publications  relating  to 

water  resources,  1885-1913,  Part  VIII,  Western  Gulf  of  Mexico  drainage  basins, 

compiled  by  B.  D.  Wood.    1915.    pp.  i-xx,  95-104. 
Watbr-Supply  Paper  340-1.    Stream-gaging  stations  and  publications  relating  to 

water  resources,  1885-1913,  Part  IX,  Colorado  River  basin,  compiled  by  B.  D. 

Wood.    1915.    pp.  i-xxiii,  105-116. 
Water-Supply  Paper  340-J.    Stream-gaging  stations  and  publications  relating  to 

water  resources,  1885-1913,  Part  X,  The  Great  Basin,  compiled  by  B.  D.  Wood. 

1915.  pp.  i-xxi,  117-129. 

Water-Supply  Paper  340-E.  Stream-gaging  stations  and  publications  relating  to 
water  resources,  1885-1913,  Part  XI,  Pacific  coast  basins  in  California,  compiled 
by  B.  D.  Wood.    1915.    pp.  i-xxiv,  131-146. 

Parts  of  Water-Supply  Paper  340,  a  directory  of  Survey  stream-gaging  stations 
and  publications  relating  to  water  resources  of  the  United  States.  Each  part  con- 
tains a  list  of  all  gaging  stations  maintained  in  the  section  named  in  its  title  and 
an  annotated  list  of  publications  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
relating  specifically  to  that  section,  as  well  as  a  similar  list  of  reports  that  are  of 
general  interest,  covering  a  wide  range  of  hydrologic  subjects,  and  brief  references 
to  reports  published  by  State  and  other  organizations. 

Water-Supply  Paper  340-0  pertains  to  the  Ohio  River  basin,  which  includes 
Ohio  River  with  all  its  tributaries,  the  most  important  being  Allegheny,  Mononga^ 
hela,  Beaver,  Muskingum,  New  (or  Kanawha),  Scioto,  Miami,  Kentucky,  Wabash, 
Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  rivers.    These  streams  drain  wholly  or  in  part  the 
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States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  IIlinoiB,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  MiadaBippi,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Water-Supply  Paper  340-D  pertains  to  the  United  States  portion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  basin,  which  includes  streams  that  drain  into  the  Great  Lakes  and 
St.  Lawrence  River  from  the  United  States.  These  streams  drain  wholly  or  in 
part  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 

Water-Supply  Paper  340-E  pertains  to  the  United  States  portion  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  and  upper  Mississippi  River  basins,  which  include  streams  (from  the  United 
States)  whose  waters  reach  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Mississippi  above  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio  (except  the  Missouri).  These  streams  drain  wholly  or  in  part  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ncurth  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Water-Supply  Paper  340-F  pertains  to  the  Missouri  River  basin,  which  in- 
cludes Missouri  River  and- all  its  tributaries,  the  most  important  being  Jefferaony 
Madison,  Gallatin,  Prickly  Pear,  Little  Prickly  Pear,  Dearborn,  Sun,  Marias, 
Judith,  Mussebhell,  Milk,  Yellowstone,  Little  Muddy,  Little  Missouri,  Cheyenne, 
Niobrara,  Platte  (including  North  Platte  and  South  Platte),  Kansas,  Osage,  and 
Gasconade  rivers.  These  streams  drain  wholly  or  in  part  the  States  of  Colorado, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South. 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 

Water-Supply  Paper  340-G  pertains  to  the  lower  Mississippi  River  basin, 
which  includes  the  main  stream  and  all  its  tributaries  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  the  most  important  tributaries  being  Meramec,  White,  Arkansas,  Yazoo, 
Homochitto,  and  Red  rivers.  These  streams  drain  wholly  or  in  part  the  States 
of  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Water-Supply  Paper  340-H  pertains  to  the  western  Gulf  of  Mexico  basins, 
which  include  all  streams  draining  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  and  into  the  Rio  Grande.  The  largest  of  these  streams  are  the 
Rio  Grande,  Sabine,  Trinity,  and  Brazos  rivers,  Colorado  River  of  Texas, 
Guadalupe  and  Chama  rivers,  Rio  Puerco  and  Pecos  River,  in  the  United  States, 
and  Rio  Salado  and  Rio  San  Juan  in  Mexico,  draining  wholly  or  in  part  the  States 
of  Colorado,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  northern  States  of  Mexico. 

Water-Supply  Paper  340-1  pertains  to  the  Colorado  River  basin,  which  Includes 
Green,  Grand,  Dolores,  San  Juan,  Little  Colorado,  Virgin,  and  Gila  rivers. 
These  streams  drain  wholly  or  in  part  the  States  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Water-Supply  Paper  340-J  pertains  to  the  Great  Basin,  which  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  minor  basins  whose  streams  do  not  discharge  into  the  ocean.  The 
largest  of  these  minor  basins  are  the  depressions  that  hold  Great  Salt  Lake, 
Sevier  Lake,  Humboldt  Sink,  Truckee,  Walker,  Carson,  and  Owens  rivers,  and 
Honey,  Mono,  Malheur,  Harney,  Warner,  Abort,  Summer,  and  Silver  lakes. 
The  streams  of  this  section  drain  wholly  or  in  part  the  States  of  California,  Idaho, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Utah. 

Water-Supply  Paper  340-K  pertains  to  the  Pacific  coast  basins  in  California, 
which  include  Tia  Juana,  Sweetwater,  San  Diego,  Bernardo,  San  Luis  Rey,  and 
Los  Angeles  rivers,  draining  areas  to  the  south  of  San  Francisco  Bay;  and  San 
Joaquin,  Sacramento,  Russian,  Eel,  Mad,  and  Klamath  rivers,  which  flow  into 
the  ocean  through  San  Francisco  Bay  or  north  of  it.  With  the  exception  of 
Klamath  River  and  a  few  streams  in  Oregon  that  flow  into  Goose  Lake,  at  the 
head  of  Pit  River,  all  the  streams  in  thb  division  are  entirely  in  California. 
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Watbb-Suvplt  Papbb  341.  Underground  waters  of  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Georgia,  by 
L.  W.  Stephenson  and  J.  0.  Veatch,  and  a  discussion  of  the  quality  of  the  waters, 
by  R.  B.  Dole.    1915.    539  pages,  21  plates,  4  text  figures. 

Gives  the  results  of  investigations  made  to  determine  the  composition,  stmo 
ture,  and  stratigraphic  relations  of  the  formations  of  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Georgia 
and  the  geologic  position,  quality,  quantity,  and  economic  adaptability  of  the 
waters  Hiey  contain.  These  topics  are  discussed  first  as  applicable  to  the  Georgia 
Coastal  Plain  as  a  whole  and  then  as  applicable  to  each  coimty  in  this  geologic 
province.  Mr.  Dole,  who  discusses  the  quality  of  the  waters,  concludes  that  all 
the  imderground  waters  of  this  province  may  be  used  advantageously  for  domestic 
an\i  industrial  purposes,  although  those  from  the  later  formations  may  require  a 
little  softening.  He  thinks  also  that  the  surface  waters  of  this  section  are  even 
better  for  industrial  use  than  the  ground  waters,  because  they  are  lower  in  min- 
eral content.  The  illustrations  include  a  geologic  map  of  the  Coaatal  Plain  of 
Georgia,  a  map  of  the  underground  water  resources,  a  sketch  map  showing  the 
relation  of  the  drainage  to  the  geologic  structure,  and  halftone  plates  showing 
typical  formations  exposed  by  railroad  cuts. 

Watsr-Supplt  Papbb  342.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region, 
Alaska,  by  C.  E.  Ellsworth  and  R.  W.  Davenport.  1915.  343  pages,  13  plates, 
5  text  figures. 

Describes  briefly  the  general  features  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  such  as  the 
geography,  geology,  climate,  and  water  supply,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
stream-measurement  work  and  the  establishment  of  gaging  stations,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work  and  collecting  the  data. 
Contains  tables  showing  the  daily  gage  height  and  discharge  of  the  various  streams, 
and  maps  and  other  illustrations  showing  the  hydraulic  development  of  the  region. 

Watbb-Supplt  Papbb  343.  Geology  and  water  resources  of  Tularosa  Basin,  New 
Mexico,  by  O.  E.  Meinzer  and  R.  F.  Hare.  1915.  317  pages,  19  plates,  51  text 
figures. 

Describes  the  physiography,  drainage,  and  geology  of  Tularosa  Basin,  New 
Mexico,  with  special  reference  to  its  undergroimd  water  resources  and  their  avail- 
ability for  use  in  irrigation.  Tularosa  Basin,  which  includes  about  6,000  square 
miles  of  arable  land  entirely  shut  in  by  mountain  ranges  so  that  it  has  no  drainage 
outlets,  is  dependent  upon  its  scanty  rainfall  and  underground  water  for  the  grow- 
ing of  its  crops.  The  paper  outlines  the  routes  of  travel  through  the  basin,  briefly 
describing  the  watting  places  to  be  found  on  these  routes,  and  cor  tains  analyses 
of  some  of  the  well,  spring,  and  stream  waters  in  this  and  adjoining  areas.  The 
illustrations  include  maps  of  the  basin  and  adjacent  country  showing  ground- 
water conditions,  maps  showing  settlements,  diagrams  showing  precipitation  and 
its  relation  to  altitude  and  other  features,  and  sections  of  wells. 

Watbb-Supplt  Papbb  344.  Deschutes  River,  Oregon,  and  its  utilization,  by  F.  F. 
Henahaw,  J.  H.  Lewis,  and  E.  J.  McCaustland.  1914.  200  pagesi  28  plates,  8 
text  figures. 

This  report  describes  the  general  features  of  the  Deschutes  River  basin  and 
gives  in  concise  form  the  results  of  measurements  of  stream  flow  for  1912  at  each 
gaging  station.  It  includes  sections  on  the  availability  of  the  water  supply,  the 
economic  distribution  of  the  water,  and  the  developed  and  undeveloped  water 
sites,  as  well  as  a  brief  discussion  of  the  old  and  new  laws  relating  to  water  (which 
is  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  water-right  situation)  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  development  of  water  power  in  this  basin. 
Deschutes  River  is  unique  among  western  rivers  in  that  its  natural  flow  is  con- 
stant and  its  headwaters  afford  reservoir  sites  so  large  and  so  well  distributed  that 
the  total  flow  of  the  river  may  be  utilized  both  for  irrigation  and  for  power.  The 
paper  is  illustrated  by  a  map  of  Hie  basin  showing  the  position  of  the  gaging 
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stations,  plans  and  profiles  of  Deschutes  and  Metolius  rivws,  and  maps  of  many 
of  the  power  sites.  The  report  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Watbb-Supplt  Paper  345-E.  A  method  of  determining  the  daily  discharge  of 
rivers  of  variable  slope,  by  M.  R.  Hall,  W.  E.  Hall,  and  0.  H.  Hoce.  1914. 
pp.  53-65,  figs.  1-2. 

Water-Sxtpplt  Paper  345-F.  The  discharge  of  Yukon  River  at  Eagle,  Alaska,  by 
E.  A.  Porter  and  R.  W.  Davenport.    1914.    pp.  67-77,  Pis.  IV-V,  ^.  a-4. 

Parts  of  Water-Supply  Paper  345,  ''Contributions  to  the  hydrology  of  the 
United  States,  1914." 

Water-Supply  Paper  345-0.  The  water  resources  of  Butte,  Montana,  by  *0.  E. 
Meinzer.    1914.    pp.  79-125,  Pis.  VI-VIII,  figs.  5-8. 

Part  of  Water-Supply  Paper  345.  Gives  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  small  rock-bound  basin  in  the  center  of  which  is  situated 
the  city  of  Butte,  Mont.  The  investigation  was  made  in  response  to  an  urgent 
request  from  the  citizens  of  Butte  for  information  as  to  the  supply  of  ground  water 
in  the  flat  and  the  feasibility  of  developing  it  for  industrial  uses  and  for  irrigation. 
The  author  concludes  that  the  bedrock  in  this  area  forms  a  nearly  wat^-tight 
basin  but  contains  small  quantities  of  water  near  the  surface,  where  the  rock  is 
partly  disintegrated,  and  in  joints  at  greater  depths.  This  bedrock  will  yield 
enough  water  in  small  quantities  for  domestic  use  but  not  enough  for  irrigation 
or  industrial  use.  The  deposits  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  which  partly  fill  the 
basin  are  saturated  with  water  below  the  water  table,  so  that  with  proper 
methods  of  construction  a  yield  of  100  gallons  a  minute  from  a  single  well  can 
probably  be  developed  in  most  parts  of  the  flat,  but  flows  of  large  volume  should 
not  be  expected.  The  illustrations  include  a  map  of  the  basin  discussed,  showing 
water  resources,  a  map  of  Silverbow  Creek  near  Butte,  and  a  diagram  showing 
average  monthly  precipitation  at  Butte. 

Water-Supply  Paper  345-H.  Groimd-water  resoim:es  of  the  Niles  cone  and  adja- 
cent areas,  Califomia,  by  W.  O.  Clark.  1915.  pp.  127-168,  Pis.  IX-XVII, 
figs.  ^24. 

Part  of  Water-Supply  Paper  345.  Discusses  briefly  the  physiography,  drainage, 
and  origin  of  groimd-water  supply  of  an  area  comprising  the  so-called  Niles  cone 
(the  alluvial  fan  of  Alameda  Creek)  and  adjacent  tracts  in  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
Cal.,  just  east  of  the  south  end  of  San  Frajicisco  Bay,  and  describee  the  geo- 
logic formations  in  relation  to  groimd  water.  This  r^on  is  one  of  intensive 
farming,  dependent  on  irrigation,  and  for  more  than  20  years  there  haa  been 
contention  between  the  farmers  and  certain  water  companies  that  take  large  sup- 
plies from  the  Niles  cone  and  tributary  drainage  basins  to  San  Francisco  and  other 
cities  on  the  bay.  In  the  investigation  resulting  in  this  report  an  attempt  was 
made  to  determine  the  source  of  the  ground  wat^,  the  quantity  now  beiog  with- 
drawn, the  amount  available,  and  the  area  dependent  on  Alameda  Creek.  The 
author  concludes  that  the  groimd-water  supply  is  hardly  adequate  for  the  full 
irrigation  of  the  area  and  the  present-scale  diversions  by  the  water  companies. 
The  illustrations  include  maps  of  the  area,  well  sections,  and  graphs  showing 
fluctuations  of  the  water  table. 

Water-Supplt  Paper  345-1.  Grazetteer  of  surface  waters  of  Iowa,  by  W.  G.  Hoyt 
and  H.  J.  Ryan.    1915.    pp.  169-221. 

Part  of  Water-Supply  Paper  345.  Embraces  descriptions  of  all  the  streams 
named  on  the  best  available  maps  of  Iowa,  including  the  United  States  Qec^ogical 
Survey's  base  map  of  the  State,  county  maps  published  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Iowa  Greological  Survey,  and  the  topographic  atlas  sheets  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 
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Watba-Supflt  Papbb  346.  Profile  surveys  in  the  basin  of  Clark  Fork  of  Columbia 
River,  Montana-Idaho-Waahington,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  R.  B.  Mar- 
shall, chief  geographer.    1914.    6  pages,  3  plates. 

Describes  briefly  the  general  features  of  the  Clark  Fork  basin  and  gives  a  list 
of  the  gaging  stations  maintained  by  the  Greological  Survey  on  the  main  stream 
and  its  tributaries.  The  paper  contains  plans  and  profiles  showing  the  fall  in 
the  stream  and  conditions  along  the  bank  between  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  and  the 
international  boundary. 

Watbb-Sufplt  Papbb  347.  Profile  surveys  in  Snake  River  basin,  Idaho,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  R.  B .  Marshall,  chief  geographer.  1914 .  12  pages,  3  plates. 
Describes  briefly  the  general  features  of  the  Snake  River  basin  and  gives  a  list 
of  the  gaging  stations  maintained  by  the  Geological  Survey  on  the  main  stream 
and  its  tributaries.  The  paper  contains  plans  and  profiles  showing  the  fall  in 
the  streams  and  conditions  along  the  banks  of  Snake  River  from  Enterprise  to 
Minidoka  and  of  Salmon  River  from  Salmon  to  its  jimction  with  Snake  River. 

Watxb-Supplt  Papbb  348.  Profile  surveys  in  Hood  and  Sandy  River  basins,  Oregon, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  R.  B .  Marshall,  chief  geographer.    1914.    8  pages, 

2  plates. 

Describes  briefly  the  general  features  of  the  Hood  and  Sandy  River  basins  and 
gives  lists  of  the  gaging  stations  maintained  by  the  Geological  Survey  on  the  two 
main  streams  and  their  tributaries.  Contains  plans  and  profiles  of  Hood  River 
and  of  Sandy  and  Zigzag  rivers  and  Camp  and  Still  creeks  above  Marmot,  Oreg. 
Watbb-Supplt  Papbb  349.  Profile  surveys  in  Willamette  River  basin,  Oregon, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  R.  B.  Marshall,  chief  geographer.    1915.    9  pages, 

3  plates. 

Describes  briefly  the  general  features  of  the  Willamette  River  basin  and  gives 
a  list  of  the  gaging  stations  maintained  by  the  Geological  Survey  on  the  main 
stream  and  its  tributaries.  Contains  plans  and  profiles  of  Middle  Fork  of  Willam- 
ette River  and  tributaries,  Clackamas  and  Collawash  rivers,  and  North  Fork 
of  Santiam  River  and  tributaries. 
Watbb-Supply  Papbb  360.  Profile  surveys  in  Bear  River  basin,  Idaho,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  R.  B.  Marshall,  chief  geographer.  1915.  7  pages,  1  plate. 
Describes  briefly  the  general  features  of  the  Bear  River  basin  and  gives  a  list 

01  thiB  gaging  stations  maintained  by  the  (Geological  Survey  on  the  main  stream 
and  its  tributaries  above  the  mouth  of  Logan  River.  Contains  a  plan  and  profile 
of  the  river  from  Riverdale  to  Novena,  Idaho. 

Watbb-Supplt  Papbb  353.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1913,  Part  III, 
Ohio  River  basin,  by  A.  H.  Horton,  W.  E.  Hall,  and  H.  J.  Jackson.  1915.  264 
pages,  5  plates. 

Wateb-Supplt  Papbb  35^4.  Surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1913,  Part  IV, 
St.  Lawrence  River  basin,  by  C.  C.  Covert  and  W.  G.  Hoyt.    1915.    136  pages, 

2  plates. 

Watbb-Sufplt  Papbb  356.    Sur&ce  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1913,  Part 

VI,  Missouri  River  basin.  N.  C.  Grover,  chief  hydraulic  engineer.  1915.  291 
pages,  2  plates. 

Watbb-Supflt  Papbb  357.    Sur&ce  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1913,  Part 

VII,  Lower  Misuflippi  River  basin,  by  Robert  Follansbee  and  G.  A.  Gray.  86 
pages,  2  plates. 

Watbb-Supply  Papbb  358.  Water  resources  of  the  Rio  Grande  basin,  1888-1913,  by 
Robert  Follansbee  and  H.  J.  Dean,  including  Surftbce  water  supply  of  the  United 
States,  1913,  Part  VIII,  Western  Gulf  of  Mexico  basins,  by  Robert  Follansbee, 
W.  W.  FoUett,  and  G.  A.  Gray.    1915.    724  pages,  3  plates. 
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Theee  reports  present  briefly  the  results  of  measurements  of  stream  flow  made 
in  the  drainage  basins  named  dining  the  calendar  year  1913  and  in  the  Rio  Grande 
basin  during  the  years  1888  to  1913,  inclusive.  Data  for  each  gaging  station  are 
given  under  the  following  headings:  Location,  Records  available,  Drainage  area» 
Gage,  Channel,  Discharge  measurements,  Artificial  control,  Winter  flow,  Accu- 
racy, and  Cooperation.  The  books  contain  also  tables  giving  gage  heights  and 
daily  and  monthly  discharges  at  each  station  and  halftone  plates  representing 
typical  gaging  stations  and  current  meters.  Water-Supply  Paper  353  gives,  in 
addition,  views  of  two  bridges  over  Miami  River  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  taken  during 
the  flood  of  March-April,  1913,  and  Water-Supply  Paper  358  contains  a  map  of 
the  Rio  Grande  basin  showing  the  location  of  gaging  stations  and  mean  annual 
precipitation  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

Wateb-Sufplt  Paper  363.  Quality  of  the  surface  waters  of  Oregon,  by  Walton  Van 
Wl^e.    1914.    137  pages,  2  plates,  1  text  figure. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  constituents,  uses,  and  purification  of  natural  waters 
and  a  detailed  consideration,  by  drainage  basins,  of  the  quality  of  the  stream 
waters  of  Oregon,  showing  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  materials  they  hold  in 
solution.  The  paper  contains  many  analyses,  which  show  that  the  river  waters 
of  Oregon  are  low  in  mineral  content  and  are  very  good  for  general  industrial  use 
and  for  irrigation.  The  report  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Watbr-Sxtfplt  Paper  364.  Water  analyses  from  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  tabulated  by  F.  W.  Clarke,  chief  chemist.  1914.  40  pages. 
Contains  203  analjrses,  made  in  the  chemical  lalxnatory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  of  waters  from  rivers,  lakes,  wells,  and  springs  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  some  mine  waters.  Most  of  these  analyses  have  been  published 
elsewhere,  but  many  of  the  original  documents  are  out  of  print  and  are  therefore 
obtainable  with  difficulty. 

Water-Supplt  Paper  365.  Groimd  water  in  southeaster!  Nevada,  by  Everett  Car- 
penter.   1915.    86  pages,  5  plates,  3  text  figures. 

Gives  an  outline  of  the  geography  and  geology  of  an  arid  region  comprising 
about  17,000  square  miles  in  Clark,  Lincoln,  Nye,  and  White  Pine  counties,  Nev., 
and  discusses  the  quality  and  source  of  its  water  supply.  The  watering  places 
on  routes  of  travel  are  briefly  described  and  there  Ife  a  table  giving  the  approximate 
distances,  in  miles,  between  the  chief  watering  places  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
The  illustrations  consist  of  maps  of  the  area  discussed,  a  diagram  showing  average 
monthly  precipitation  at  several  stations,  sections  across  Spring  Mountain,  and 
halftone  plates  showing  types  of  flowing  wells  in  Las  Vegas  Valley  and  other 
geologic  features. 

Water-Supplt  Paper  366.  Proflle  surveys  of  Snoqualmie,, Sultan,  and  Skykonush 
rivers,  Washington,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  R.  B.  Marshall,  chief  geog- 
rapher.   1914.    7  pages,  3  plates. 

Describes  briefly  the  general  features  of  the  Snohomish  River  basin  and  gives 
a  list  of  the  gaging  stations  maintained  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  area 
drained  by  Snoqualmie,  Sultan,  and  Skykomish  rivers.  Snohomish  River  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  Skykomish  and  Snoqualmie  rivers  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Snohomish  County,  Wash.,  and  flows  northwestward  into  Puget  Sound. 
The  paper  contains  plans  and  profiles  showing  the  fall  in  the  stream  and  conditiona 
along  the  banks  of  Snoqualmie  River  and  certain  tributaries  above  Fall  City, 
Sultan  River  above  Sultan,  and  Skykomish  River  and  certain  tributaries  above 
Gold  Bar. 

Water-Supplt  Paper  367.  Profile  surveys  of  MiflK>uri  River  from  Great  Falls  to 
Three  Forks,  Mont.,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  R.  B.  Marshall,  chief  geog- 
rapher.   1914.    8  pages,  1  plate. 
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Describes  briefly  the  general  features  of  the  Missouri  River  basin  and  gives  a 
list  of  the  gaging  stations  on  the  main  stream  in  Montana  maintained  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  Contains  a  plan  and  pro^e  of  the  river  from  Great  Falls 
to  Three  Forks,  Mont. 
Watbb-Sufplt  Paper  368.  Profile  surveys  in  Wenatchee  River  basin,  Washington, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  R.  B .  Marshall,  chief  geographer.  1914.  7  pages, 
1  plate. 

Describes  briefly  the  general  features  of  the  Wenatchee  River  basin  and  gives 
a  list  of  the  gaging  stations  maintained  by  the  Geological  Survey  on  the  main 
stream  and  its  tributaries.  Contains  a  plan  and  profile  of  Wenatchee  Lake, 
Wenatchee  River,  and  certain  tributaries. 
Wateb-Supply  Paper  375-A.  Ground  water  for  irrigation  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
CaUfomia,  by  Kirk  Bryan.    1915.    pp.  1-49,  Pis.  I-II,  figs.  1-6. 

Part  of  Water-Supply  Paper  376,  **  Contributions  to  the  hydrology  of  the  United 
States,  1915."  Describes  briefly  the  geography  and  geology  of  Sacramento 
Valley.  The  water-bearing  formations  and  the  origin,  movements,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  ground  water  are  discussed,  special  attention  being  given  to  pumping 
problems.  A  relief  map  of  northern  California,  showing  outlines  of  Sacramento 
Valley,  and  an  outHne  map  of  the  valley,  showing  pumping  areas  and  depth  to 
water,  as  well  as  diagrams  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  water  table  at  different  points 
in  the  valley,  make  up  the  illustrations. 
Water-Sufplt  Paper  375-C.  The  relation  of  stream  gaging  to  the  science  of  hydrau- 
lics, by  C.  H.  Pierce  and  R.  W.  Davenport.    1915.    pp.  77-84. 

Part  of  Water-Supply  Paper  375.  Considers  stream  gaging  as  a  branch  of  hy- 
draulic engineering  and  concludes  that,  while  a  large  amount  of  research  is  needed 
before  hydraulics  can  be  considered  an  exact  science,  yet  the  recent  develop- 
ments in  stream  gaging  point  to  the  possibility  that  this  branch  may  in  time 
reach  a  state  of  perfection  so  conmiensurate  with  the  requirements  imposed 
upon  it  that  all  problems  connected  therewith  may  be  solved  with  mathematical 
exactness.  When  this  ideal  condition  is  attained  the  developments  in  the 
science  of  hydraulics  that  may  be  wrought  by  means  of  the  current  meter  and 
the  stop  watch  should  be  such  as  to  justify  the  highest  expectation  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  stream  gager  of  to-day. 
liiNERAL  Resources  of  the  United  States,  Calendar  Year  1913.  1914.  Part  I, 
Metals,  clxxiii-1-901  pages,  8  text  figures;  Part  II,  Nonmetals,  vi-hl,617  pages, 
9  plates,  26  text  figures. 

Statistics  of  the  production,  importation,  and  exportation  of  mineral  substances 
in  the  United  States,  including  accounts  of  the  chief  features  of  mining  progress, 
comparisons  of  past  and  present  production  and  conditions,  and  the  application 
of  the  products  in  the  useful  arts.  Contains  four  inserts  showing  (1)  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  the  United  States  since  1904,  (2)  clay  products  of  the  United  States  in 
1913,  (3)  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  since  1807,  and  (4)  production 
of  crude  petroleum  in  the  world  since  1857.  A  consolidation  of  62  advance  chap- 
ters, each  covering  a  single  mining  industry  or  group  of  allied  industries. 
HiNERAL  Resources  of  the  United  States,  Calendar  Year  1914;  partq  as  follows: 

The  production  of  sand-lime  brick  in  1914,  by  Jefferson  Middleton.    1915.    pp. 
1-7.    Part  II:  1. 

Potash  salts,  1914,  by  W.  C.  Phalen.    1915.    pp.  9-33,  PI.  I.    Part  II:  2. 

The  production  of  fuller's  earth  in  1914,  by  Jefferson  Middleton.    1915.    pp. 
35-40.    Part  II:  3. 

The  production  of  phosphate  rock  in  1914,  by  W.  C.  Phalen.    1915.    pp.  41-56. 
PtotII:4. 

Fuel  briquetting  in  1914,  by  E.  W.  Parker.    1915.    pp.  57-60.    Part  II:  5. 
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Geologic  Folio  193.  San  Francisco  (Cal.)y  ^o^>  ^7  -^^  ^*  Lawson.  1914.  24  folio 
pages  of  text,  10  maps,  5  stnicture-section  sheets,  1  coluinnaiveection  sheet,  10 
plates,  4  text  figures.    Price,  75  cents. 

Description  and  maps  of  the  San  Francisco  district,  California,  comprising  the 
Tamalpais,  San  Francisco,  Concord,  San  Mateo,  and  Haywards  quadrangles,  in 
Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Mateo  coimties.  Large 
parts  of  four  of  these  quadrangles  cover  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  San  Frandsoo  or 
of  the  adjacent  Pacific  Ocean.  The  matt^  contained  in  this  folio' is  to  be  pub- 
lished also  in  octavo  form,  price  75  cents. 

Geologic  Folio  194.  Van  Horn  (Tex.)  folio,  by  G.  B.  Richardson.  1914.  9  folio 
pages  of  text,  2  maps,  1  structure-section  sheet,  9  plates,  6  text  figures.  Price, 
25  cents. 

Description  and  maps  of  the  Van  Horn  quadrangle,  comprising  about  1,019 
square  miles  in  El  Paso  and  Culberson  counties,  Tex. 

Geologic  Folio  195.  Belleville-Breese  (111.)  folio,  by  J.  A.  Udden  and  £.  W.  Shaw. 
1915.  13  folio  pages  of  text,  4  maps,  1  columnar-section  sheet,  13  text  figures. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Description  and  maps  of. the  BelleviUe  and  Breese  quadrangles,  comprising 
about  467  square  miles  in  Bond,  Clinton,  Madison,  and  St.  Clair  counties.  111. 

TopoGRAPHio  Maps  as  follows: 


Alaska  (Territory). 

Ames,  lowB. 

Avena,CaL 

Axial,  Colo. 

Baldwin,  HL 

Battle  Lake,  ICimu 

Benson,  Ariz. 

Boring,  Oreg. 

Bumham,  CoL 

Chester,  IlL-Mo. 

Chitina,  Alaska.* 

Churabusoo,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.* 

Clintwood,  Va.-Ky. 

Coming,  N.  Y. 

Coshocton,  Ohio. 

Crawford,  W.  Va. 

Crow  Creek,  Idaho-Wyo. 

Crystal  City,  Mo.-HL 

Cuskers,  Mont. 

Deerwood,  Minn. 

Douglas,  Arlx. 

East  Cincinnati,  Ohlo-Ky.* 

Elkhom  Weir,  CaL 

Fredericktown,  Ohio. 

Gambier,  Oliio. 

Gillespie,  BL 

Grand  Rapids,  Mid). 

Hereford,  Ariz. 

Hindman,  Ky. 

Hominy,  Okla. 

Hoquiam,  Wash. 

Houghton,  Mich. 

Kern  River  oil  field ,  CaL  (2  sheets).* 

KirkriUe.Cal. 

Lanes  Creek,  Idaho. 

Lathrop,CaL 

Little  Muddy,  Ky. 


Longs  Peak,  Colo. 

Loudonville,  Ohto. 

Macomb,  HL 

Malaga,  Wash. 

Manteca,  CaL 

Marengo,  Ohfo. 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Conneeticitt 

(States).i 
Meadow  Creek,  W.  Va. 
Merritt,  CaL 
Mesa,  Ariz. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo. 
Milford,Pa.-N.Y.-N.J. 
Milton,  Vt. 
Montana  (State).< 
Monument  Butte,  Colo. 
Morend,  Ariz.*N.  Mex.* 
Mount  Baker  district,  Wadi. 
Mount  Morrison,  Cal.-Nev. 
Mount  Olive,  TIL 

Mount  Rainier  Natfonal  Park,  Waali. 
Murphy,  Tenn^N.  C* 
Neniaha,  Kebr.-Mo. 
Nowata,  Okla.* 
Number  Four,  N.  Y. 
Njrack,  Mont. 
Oregon  <8tate).> 
Oregon  City,  Oreg. 
Ottawa,  I1L« 
Palatka,  Fla. 
Perham,  Minn. 
Perrysville,  Ohio. 
Petaluma,  CaL 
Peters,  CaL 
Pine,  Oreg.-Idaho. 
Platte  County,  Mo. 
Port  Valdos,  Alaska. 
Pound,  Va.-Ky. 


1  rhotolithograph.  *  Formerly  Oil  Center;  revised  in  field  and  enlarged. 

>  Reprint  of  Plate  I,  Bulletin  374 .        •  Formerly  Boyles. 

*  New  edition;  revised  in  field.  •  Resorveyed  and  reengraved. 
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Priest  Valley,  GaL 

ReadfiifE,  Pa.1 

Renanlt,  OL-Mo. 

R(mda,CaL 

Rozaben,  Ohio. 

Sago,  W.  Va. 

San  Frandsoo  and  yidnlty,  CaL 

San  Frandsoo  Bay  (sheet  J-10  of  world  map). 

8ealbid,I>el.-Md. 

Soda  Canyon,  Colo. 

Spring  Creek,  Mont. 

Smmyskle,  Utah. 

Swingle,  CaL 

Todd  Lakes,  Mont. 

Troy,  Ohio. 

Tule  VaUey,  Mont. 


Underwood,  Minn. 

Union  Island,  CaL 

United  States  (2-sheet  base  map).> 

United  States  (2-sheet  contour  map).* 

Verges,  Minn. 

Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  (States).s 

Vemalis,CaL 

Vincennes,  Ind.-IU. 

Virginia  (State).> 

Walker  Creek,  CaL« 

Washington  (State).' 

WestCinofamati,  Ohio-Ky.s 

Wyoming  (State).' 

Yerington  district,  Nev. 

Yolo,  GaL 


GEOLOGIC  BBANOH. 


SCOPE  OP  WOKK. 

The  geologic  branch  is  responsible  for  the  geologic  work  of  the 
Survey.  Its  original  duties,  as  defined  in  the  act  establishing  the 
Survey,  were  "the  classification  of  the  public  lands  and  the  examina- 
tion of  the  geological  structure,  mineral  resources,  and  products  of  the 
national  domain. ' '  These  duties  were  at  first  construed  to  apply  only 
to  the  public-land  States.  Later,  however,  in  order  that  aU  parts  of 
the  country  might  share  alike  in  the  benefits  of  its  work,  thQ  Survey 
was  specifically  authorized  "to  continue  the  preparation  of  a  geo- 
logical map  of  the  United  States, "  the  scope  of  its  operations  being 
thus  made  nation-wide.  Since  that  time  (1882)  the  investigations 
necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Survey's  obligations  to  the  public 
have  become  as  varied  as  the  aspects  of  geology  itself. 

At  present  the  geologic  branch  is  not  only  the  effective  agency  of 
the  Survey  in  the  geologic  investigations  carried  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska  but  also  the  great 
geologic  information  bureau  to  which  the  American  public,  from  Key 
West  to  Point  Barrow  and  from  San  Diego  to  Eastport,  applies  for 
knowledge  of  every  sort  concerning  the  earth's  crust  and  its  mineral 
constituents.  To  the  people  of  this  country  and,  in  a  surprising  degree, 
to  the  citizens  of  other  countries,  the  Survey  i^  the  principal  source 
of  geologic  information  regarding  not  only  the  geology  of  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  but  also  that  of  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  even  South  America.  Through  its  correspondence  it  is  asked  for 
data  regarding  the  geology  and  mineral  deposits  of  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  geologic  branch  has  therefore  the  double  task  of  geologic 
surveying,  including  the  investigation,  description,  and  mapping  of 
the  geology  and  mineral  deposits  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
classification  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  publication  of  the  results  of 


1  Reauiveyed  and  reengraTed. 

*  Berfeed  map;  published  in  new  form. 

«  PbotoUthocraph. 


*  Preliminary  edition  showing  part  of  quadrangle. 

•  New  editloo;  revised  In  ileld. 
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its  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  furnishing  to  the  public  miscel- 
laneous geologic  information  derived  from  all  sources  on  the  other. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

For  the  more  efficient  and  systematic  accomplishment  of  its  work, 
the  geologic  branch  is  organized  in  four  divisions — geology,  David 
White,  chief  geologist,  in  charge;  Alaskan  mineral  resources,  A.  H. 
Brooks  in  charge;  mineral  resources,  H.  D.  McCaskey  in  charge; 
chemical  and  physical  researches,  G.  F.  Becker  in  charge.  These 
divisions,  though  as  nearly  autonomous  as  is  practicable  without  loss 
of  efficiency  and  strength  in  the  organization  as  a  whole,  cooperate 
eflfectively.  Most  of  the  statistical  reports  of  the  division  of  mineral 
resources  are  prepared  by  members  of  the  division  of  geology  who  are 
specialists  in  the  geology  of  the  respective  mineral  deposits  and  whose 
field  investigations  give  opportunities  for  close  observation  of  the 
mineral  industries.  In  paleontologic  and  other  laboratory  investiga- 
tions there  is  free  exchange  of  assistance  between  the  division  of 
Alaskan  mineral  resources  and  the  division  of  geology.  Field  investi- 
gations are  occasionally  made  by  members  of  the  division  of  chemistry 
and  physics  under  the  auspices  of  the  division  of  geology. 

The  chief  geologist  plans  the  geologic  investigations  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  Siu^ey  in  the  United  States  and  has  general  supervision  of  the 
work.  He  gives  special  attention  to  cooperation  in  geology  with  the 
State  surveys  and  devotes  such  time  as  is  available  to  him  for  field 
work  to  field  inspections  and  conferences  with  geologists  and  chiefs 
of  sections  and  to  the  direction  and  inspection  of  the  work  of  the 
section  of  eastern  fuels. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  of  the  fiscal  year  1915  prepared  wholly  or  partly 
in  the  geologic  branch  embrace  1  monograph,  34  professional  papers, 
bulletins,  etc.,  92  chapters  of  reports  later  published  as  annual 
volumes,  and  3  geologic  folios.  Titles  and  brief  abstracts  of  these 
publications  are  given  on  pages  16-37.  Besides  the  official  publica- 
tions, 56  papers  were,  with  the  permission  of  the  Director,  published 
in  scientific  journals  and  in  the  publications  of  scientific  societies. 
£ight  reports,  based  on  work  done  in  cooperation  with  State  geological 
surveys,  have,  in  accordance  with  the  cooperative  agreements,  been 
transmitted  to  the  States  for  publication.  On  the  other  hand,  three 
somewhat  extensive  geologic  reports,  prepared  by  the  State  organiza- 
tions under  the  same  agreements,  have  been  submitted  for  publica- 
tion by  the  Federal  Survey,  and  others  are  in  preparation  by  the 
States.  In  the  preparation  of  the  reports  of  mineral  production  some 
of  the  material  relating  to  certain  of  the  industries  in  the  different 
States  is  compiled  by  tiie  State  geologists. 
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AREA  GEOLOGICALLY  SURVEYED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE 

YEAR. 

On  account  of  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  work  performed, 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  areas  covered  by  all  the  geologists  in  square 
miles  of  detailed  areal,  detailed  reconnaissance,  and  reconnaissance 
mapping.  However,  calculations,  in  which  examinations  for  inspec- 
tion, paleontologic  studies,  revision,  and  local  investigations  have 
been  omitted,  furnish  the  following  results  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1915. 

Areas  covered  by  geologic  surveys^  fiscal  year  1914^15. 

States  east  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian:  Sqnare  mfles. 

DetaUed  areal 3, 346 

Detailed  reconnaissance 1, 830 

Reconnaissance 36, 660 

States  west  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian: 

DetaOed  areal 10,411 

DetaUed  reconnaissance 4, 706 

Reconnaissance 10, 706 

Total  in  the  United  States: 

Detailed  areal 13,767 

Detailed  reconnaissance 6, 636 

Reconnaissance 47, 366 

The  areas  in  the  United  States  covered  by  geologic  maps  published 
by  the  Survey  and  the  general  nature  of  the  work  in  each  area  are 
shown  on  Plate  I,  which  does  not,  however,  indicate  areas  for  which 
reports,  prepared  by  this  Survey,  have  been  submitted  for  publi- 
cation to  cooperating  State  organizations  or  to  other  bureaus  and 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  progress  of  geologic  surveying  in  Alaska  is  described  in  the 
section  on  the  division  of  Alaskan  mineral  resources  (pp.  92-99). 

DIVISION  OP  GEOLOGT. 
OBGAinZATIOV. 

The  scientific  force  of  the  division  of  geology  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  consisted  of  66  geologists,  33  associate  geologists,  26  assistant 
geologists,  15  junior  geologists,  and  22  geologic  aids.  During  the 
year  eight  members  of  the  scientific  staff  resigned  to  take  positions 
in  private  life  at  higher  salaries,  two  members  were  transferred  to  the 
land-classification  board,  and  12  members  were  appointed.  The 
total  number  of  geologists  of  various  grades  on  the  staff  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  164.  Of  this  number,  81  were  employed  continuously, 
35  gave  only  part  of  their  time  to  Survey  work,  and  48  were  not 
employed. 
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The  division  of  geology  is  organized  in  nine  sections,  as  follows: 

1.  Section  of  eastern  areal  geology  (east  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian). 

2.  Section  of  western  areal  geology  (west  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian),  includ- 

ing the  subsection  of  investigations  in  petrology. 

3.  Section  of  Coastal  Plain  investigations. 

4.  Section  of  glacial  geology. 

5.  Section  of  paleontology  and  stratigraphy. 

6.  Section  of  metalliferous  deposits. 

7.  Section  of  nonmetalliferous  deposits. 

8.  Section  of  eastern  mineral  fuels  (east  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian). 

9.  Section  of  western  mineral  fuels  (west  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian). 

The  section  of  geologic-map  editing,  although  a  part  of  the  publica- 
tion branch,  comes  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  chief  geologist, 

ALLOTHZHTS. 

The  total  funds  available  for  the  geologic  work  of  the  Survey  in 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1914-15  were  as  follows: 

Geologic  surveys $400,000 

Statutory  salaries 13, 700 

Search  for  potash  deposits  (part  of  the  appropriation  for  chemistry 
and  physics) 16,150 

429,850 

The  allotments  of  the  appropriations  were  as  follows: 

Section  of  eastern  areal  geology $24, 700 

Section  of  western  areal  geology 47, 700 

Section  of  Coastal  Plain  investigations 12, 400 

Section  of  glacial  geology 7, 176 

Section  of  paleontology  and  stratigraphy 23, 500 

Section  of  metalliferous  deposits 47, 855 

Section  of  nonmetalliferous  deposits  (including  potash) 38, 750 

Section  of  eastern  fuels 31, 800 

Section  of  western  fuels 57, 610 

Geologic  map  editing 7,020 

Debris  investigation  and  inspection 4, 400 

Supervision,  administration,  salaries  of  clerical,  technical,  and 

skiUed  labor  forces,  instruments,  supplies,  and  contingent  fimd  95, 440 

398,350 
Land-classification  board 31, 500 

Of  the  amounts  allotted  to  this  division,  approximately  $309,900 
was  expended  directly  for  geologic  work,  including  the  search  for 
potash.  Of  this  amount,  about  $208,540,  or  67.3  per  cent,  was 
expended  west  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian  and  $101,375,  or 
32.7  per  cent,  east  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian.  If,  however,  the 
$31,500  for  the  operations  of  the  land-classification  board  is  included, 
70.3  per  cent  of  a  total  approximating  $341,415  was  spent  for  investi- 
gations west  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian— that  is,  essentially 
in  the  pubhc-land  States.    The  allotment  for  supervision,  etc.,  is 
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divisible  in  very  nearly  the  same  proportions  between  the  eastern  and 
western  work. 

OOOPEBATIOV  WITH  FEDERAL  BX7&EATT8  AND  STATE  SXmVETS. 

In  strictly  geologic  field  investigations  or  paleontologic  studies  the 
Survey  cooperated  through  the  division  of  geology  with  17  States — 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  Informal  co- 
operation, without  specific  financial  obhgations,  exists  between  most 
of  the  other  States  having  geological  surveys. 

The  Survey  cooperates  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  metal- 
lographic  study  of  ores,  in  the  investigation  of  the  invasion  of  Cali- 
fomia  oil  wells  by  salt  water,  in  studies  of  the  application  of  geology 
to  engineering  problems  of  mining  and  construction,  and  in  the  ex- 
amination of  placers  and  placer  mining  in  the  United  States.  The 
Survey  is  also  engaged  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  in  a  thorough  and  systematic 
study  of  the  building  stones  of  the  United  States.  Through  the 
division  of  geology  it  also  cooperated  informally  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Navy 
Department,  the  War  Department,  and  the  Lighthouse  Service,  as 
well  as  with  a  number  of  institutions  of  learning,  including,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Geophysical  Laboratory  and  Marine  Biological  Station 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  Services  varying  in  extent  have,  during 
the  year,  been  rendered  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
examination  of  lands  in  the  national  forests;  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  connection  with  its  suits  regarding  pubHc  lands;  to  the 
Navy  Department  in  regard  to  oil  and  water  supplies;  to  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  classification  of  Indian  lands  in  Arizona,  Wash- 
ington, New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma;  to  the  War  Department  with 
reference  to  water  supplies  in  its  reservations;  and,  most  important 
of  all,  to  the  General  Land  Office  in  the  classification  of  withdrawn 
coal,  oil,  and  phosphate  lands. 

The  geologic  work  of  the  division,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
office,  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  chiefs  of  the  respective 
sections,  who  are  directly  responsible  for  maintaining  efficiency  and  a 
high  standard  of  work.  Exceptions  are  made  of  the  studies  of 
detrital  deposition  in  California,  completed  by  G.  K.  Gilbert  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  geologic  and  water-resources  branches,  the 
general  descriptions  by  Mr.  Gilbert  of  the  structure  in  the  Great 
Basin  region,  and  the  general  monographic  description  of  the  geology 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  in  preparation  by  Arnold  Hague. 
The  work  of  these  distinguished  senior  geologists  of  the  Survey  is 
reported  directly  to  the  chief  geologist. 
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GEHS&AL  RATT7BBS  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  YSAB. 

The  more  important  scientific  and  economic  investigations  in 
progress  in  the  division  of  geology  were  briefly  described  in  the  report 
for  last  year,  pages  34-36, 71-74 ;  this  year  reference  will  be  made  only 
to  those  features  of  the  work  that  may  be  either  new  or  noteworthy 
as  to  progress,  as  to  changed  conditions,  or  as  to  policy. 

The  most  important  item  affecting  the  work  of  the  geologic  branch 
during  the  year  was  the  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  geolo^c  sur^ 
veys  from  $300,000  to  $400,000.  This  was  a  net  addition  of  but 
$65,000  to  the  funds  of  the  branch,  however,  for  $35,000  of  the  new 
appropriation  was  required  merely  to  replace  the  amoimt  which, 
for  several  years,  had  been  contributed  by  the  General  Land  Office  to 
the  cost  of  the  Survey  work  in  the  classification  of  the  public  lands. 
The  net  gain  in  available  f imds  has  been  used  to  enlarge  the  operations 
of  all  sections ;  but  the  largest  proportion,  in  accordance  with  the  under- 
stood spirit  of  Congress  in  voting  this  increase,  has  been  devoted  to 
the  classification  and  valuation  of  lands  in  the  public  domain. 

In  the  search  for  potash  no  clue  has  been  neglected.  In  accordance 
with  plans  made  the  previous  year,  a  deep  well  was  drilled  in  the  season 
of  1914  near  the  center  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert,  in  western  Hum- 
boldt County,  Nev.  Because  of  the  late  date  (August  1)  on  which 
the  appropriation  bill  was  passed,  the  beginning  of  work  was  much 
delayed.  However,  when  once  started,  the  drilling  was  remarkably 
free  from  delay  or  mishap  and  on  November  16  was  completed  to  a 
depth  of  1 ,500  feet.  The  cost  of  the  work  as  carried  out  by  the  Survey 
with  its  own  equipment  was  far  less  than  the  amoimt  named  in  the 
lowest  of  the  bids  received  for  it,  all  of  which  were  rejected.  No  bed  of 
potash  or  other  salts,  in  massive  form,  was  encountered  in  this  well. 
Nevertheless,  the  test  is  not  considered  conclusive  as  to  the  hypothesis 
that  biuied  saline  deposits  remain  in  some  of  these  basins  as  the  result 
of  the  drying  up  of  the  lakes  of  Nevada,  eastern  California,  and  south- 
em  Oregon  in  Quaternary  time.  The  field  to  be  explored  is  large,  and 
both  the  funds  and  the  facilities  for  exploration  have  limited  the 
trials  to  a  few  localities.  The  hypothesis  on  which  this  exploration, 
which  is  in  charge  of  H.  S.  Gale,  has  been  based  deserves  further  test 
in  the  hope  that  potash-rich  salt  muds  or  brines,  similar  to  or  more 
concentrated  than  those  found  at  Searles  Lake,  Cal.,  may  be  found 
in  other  places.  In  connection  with  this  drilling  a  study  of  the  sedi- 
ments composing  the  beds  penetrated  by  the  drill,  by  the  use  of  the 
microscope  and  soil  analyses,  was  begim  by  M.  I.  Goldman  in  order 
to  prociu-e  information  as  to  the  chmatic  and  other  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  different  times  during  the  long  period  in  which  the  lake 
basin  was  being  filled  and  converted  into  a  desert.  All  drill  samples 
containing  salts  in  appreciable  quantities  were  subjected  to  chemical 
tests. 
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The  geologic  fonnations  which,  from  the  evidence  in  hand,  are 
regarded  as  more  likely  than  others  to  contain  buried  potash  salts  in 
commercial  amoimts  are  the  Quaternary  lake  beds  in  the  Great 
Basin  region  of  the  West  and  the  Permo-Triassio  red  beds  of  the 
Rocky  Moxmtain  States,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  Whether 
or  not  the  Quaternary  lake  province  is  the  one  which  contains  the 
larger  potash-bearing  deposits,  it  would  at  least  appear  that  the 
centers  of  desiccation  can  be  more  readily  as  well  as  more  accurately 
located  in  that  province  and  that  the  drilling  adequate  for  testing 
can  therefore  be  accomplished  with  better  data  for  guidance  as  to 
locations,  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  deep  holes,  and  at 
far  less  cost.  The  results  of  exploratory  boring  in  Searles  Lake  and 
the  shallowly  buried  salt  beds  in  Death  Valley,  Gal.,  establish  a 
d^ree  of  validity  for  the  Quaternary  lake  basin  hypothesis  and 
certainly  encourage  testing  in  other  basins,  though  it  is,  of  course, 
quite  possible  that,  on  accoimt  of  geologic  conditions  not  to  be 
detected  at  the  surface  of  the  groimd,  no  other  deposits  of  importance 
may  be  present  in  any  other  basins.  Certain  of  the  basins  may  safely 
be  condemned  on  the  physiographic  and  geologic  evidence,  but 
beyond  the  limits  of  geologic  interpretation  the  question  can  be 
determined  only  by  patient  search  with  the  driD.  A  new  drilling 
outfit,  specially  designed  for  the  work,  was  piu'chased  in  the  spring  of 
1915,  supplies  were  ordered,  and  other  preparations  made  for  drilling 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  at  localities  already  selected 
by  Mr.  Gale  in  the  Smoke  Creek  Desert,  Nov.,  which  will  next  be 
tested. 

Studies  of  the  red  beds  have  been  carried  on  in  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  in  order  to  define  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  basins  of  sedimentation  in  Permo-Triassic  time  and  so  indirectly, 
if  not  directly,  to  locate  the  centers  of  extensive  desiccation  of  the  red- 
bed  areas.  That  there  has  been  desiccation  on  a  great  scale  in  these 
regions  is  shown  by  thick  deposits  of  salt  and  gypsum  in  the  red  beds 
over  large  areas.  Search  is  being  made  for  the  basins  and  portions  of 
basins  in  which  saline  deposits  are  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as 
thickest,  and  in  which,  especially,  there  may  be  evidence  of  the  com- 
plete drying  out  of  the  sea.  Samples  are  gathered,  wherever  con- 
ditions are  suitable,  for  testing  in  the  laboratory.  In  Jime  the  field 
examinations  of  the  red-bed  outcrops  in  eastern  New  Mexico  was 
resumed  by  N.  H.  Darton,  one  of  the  geologists  most  familiar  with 
the  stratigraphy  of  these  formations. 

Hope  for  the  discovery  of  potash  deposits  in  the  red  beds  of  the 
Southwest  is  encouraged  by  the  detection  of  slight  potash  indications 
in  the  west-central  r^on  and  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas.  The  first  of 
these  reported  indications  was  noted  at  Spurr,  in  Dickens  County, 
Tex,,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Udden,  of  the  biireau  of  economic  geology  and 
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technology  in  the  University  of  Texas,  while  examimng  the  lecoKls 
and  drillings  of  wells  in  the  Paleozoic  regions  of  Texas,  as  special 
agent  of  this  Survey.  Subsequent  drillmg  in  the  region  has  been 
investigated,  with  the  discovery  of  additional  traces  of  potash  in  the 
Panhandle,  not  far  from  Amarillo,  by  the  State  University  bureau 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  B.  Phillips. 

Evidence  warranting  boring  especially  for  potash  salts  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  not  by  private  parties,  at  some  point  in  the  red-bed  region 
may  at  any  time  result  either  from  the  geologic  examinations  now  in 
progress  or,  as  is  possibly  more  likely,  from  the  chance  discovery  of 
potash  indications  or  even  of  a  valuable  deposit  in  some  well  drilled 
for  oil  or  water.  The  red  beds  are  very  extensive,  covering  portions 
of  several  States  in  a  continuous  formation.  Pending  the  oondusions 
drawn  from  the  geologic  studies  as  to  the  probable  centers  of  great- 
est saline  deposition  in  this  region,  there  may  be  little  choice  of  loca^ 
tion  throughout  large  areas.  Consequently  random  locations  in 
untested  areas  by  drillers  for  oil,  gas,  or  water  probably  offer,  if 
the  drilling  is  properly  conducted  with  adequate  scientific  obser- 
vation, collection  of  cuttings  and  brines,  and  chemical  analyses, 
as  good  chances  for  the  discovery  of  potash  salts  as  drill  holes 
located  by  the  Government  in  advance  of  the  geologic  studies. 
Hence  every  effort  is  made  to  cooperate  with  all  drillers  who  may  be 
boring  in  the  regions  which  are  under  examination  or  which  it  is 
thought  may  contain  large  saline  deposits.  Sample  bags  and  specially 
prepared  log  books  are  furnished  to  them  with  the  request  that  cut- 
tings be  taken  from  every  *'  screw,''  at  least  in  the  regions  of  the  forma- 
tions containing  or  adjacent  to  the  saline  or  gypseous  deposits.  Also 
samples  of  brines  are  solicited.  All  these  samples  are  tested  for 
potash  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Survey,  and  the  drillers  are  informed 
as  to  whether  potash  is  present  in  considerable  amoimts  in  any  of  the 
samples.  In  the  lack  of  fimds  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  exploration 
more  rapidly  and  especially  to  conduct  boring  operations  in  several 
areas  at  once,  the  effort  will  be  made,  whenever  possible,  to  station 
scientific  observers  at  the  sites  of  new  drillings  in  areas  which  would 
appear  to  be  especially  promising  or  in  which  indications  have  been 
reported,  in  order  that  the  cuttings  of  the  drill  may  be  watched  on 
the  groimd  by  a  competent  observer  and  tests  made  of  the  samples 
and  brines  as  the  work  progresses. 

It  is  hoped  that  drillers  for  oU  and  water,  not  only  throughout 
the  red-bed  region  but  in  the  salt-bearing  regions  of  the  Salina  and 
other  formations  in  the  Eastern  States,  may  be  interested  to  take 
advantage  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  exam- 
ination of  their  drill  records  and  cuttings,  in  order  that  the  possible 
presence  of  potash  deposits  of  value  in  any  of  these  regions  may  be 
recognized.    In  portions  of  the  saliferous  areas  in  the  more  thickly 
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settled  Eastern  States  such  cooperation  by  the  drillers  would  easily 
afford  adequate  exploration.  Wildcat  borings  in  new  districts, 
located  in  unexplored  depositional  basins,  are  of  particular  impor- 
tance; and  special  effort  is  therefore  made  to  engage  the  interest  of 
drillers  at  such  points  in  the  examination  of  their  borings  by  the 
Survey.  There  are,  however,  large  areas,  especially  in  the  red-bod 
region,  in  which  no  boring  is  in  progress  or  possibly  even  contem- 
plated so  far  as  is  known  to  the  Survey.  In  view  of  the  urgent  need 
for  the  discovery  of  potash  and  nitrate  supplies  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  funds 
available  for  this  search  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  exploration  on  a 
larger  scale  through  the  employment  of  several  driU  rigs,  operatmg 
at  once  in  a  number  of  the  relatively  favorable  regions. 

In  addition  to  the  explorations  above  described,  the  Geological 
Survey  is  testing  all  samples  sent  to  it  for  examination  from  reported 
discoveries  of  potash  salts  or  nitrates.  It  has  also  made  field  inves- 
tigations of  reported  deposits  concerning  which  the  tests  have  been 
favorable,  and  the  information  submitted  with  the  samples  has  war- 
ranted the  hope  that  the  deposits  might  prove  to  be  of  value.  Many 
of  the  samples  forwarded  contain  no  potash  or  nitrates  in  notable 
quantities.  With  few  exceptions  the  deposits  have  been  too  lean 
or,  especially  the  nitrate  deposits,  too  small,  though  fairly  numerous, 
to  be  commercially  important.  A  large  niunber  of  wells,  earths, 
brines,  and  prospects  have  been  examined  in  the  field,  as  well  as  in 
the  office,  and  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  examina- 
tion of  brines  from  developed  salt  or  bromine  producing  fields  and 
from  the  salt-dome  oil  fields. 

In  many  lines  the  geologic  work  of  the  Survey  is  showing  marked 
tendency  toward  greater  exactness  of  method,  with  corresponding 
greater  definition  of  results.  The  exploratory,  reconnaissance,  and 
qualitative  methods  are  gradually  being  supplanted  by  detailed 
examinations,  and  with  the  more  general  appUcation  of  engineering 
methods  the  results  are  in  larger  measure  quantitative.  This  is  most 
apparent  in  the  work  of  land  classification.  In  the  classification  of 
coal  lands,  as  described  in  Bulletin  537,  the  determinations  of  geologic 
boimdaries  of  outcrops  of  coal  beds,  and  of  key  rocks,  as  to  goo- 
graphic  position,  dip,  and  elevation,  are  made  instrumentally.  The 
economically  valuable  beds  are  more  frequently  prospected  and  sam- 
pled, their  variabihty  and  continuity  are  more  systematically  noted 
or  calculated,  and,  finally,  depths,  tonnage,  and  values  are  computed. 
Comparable  methods  are  now  employed  also  in  the  survey  of  iron 
deposits,  the  examinations  for  possible  oil  pools,  and  the  classification 
of  phosphate  lands.  Gradually  and  systematically  data  are  being  gath- 
ered in  the  different  regions  for  a  tonnage  estimate  of  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States  in  calcium  phosphate.     The  problem  of  exploiting, 
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manufacturing,  and  marketing  this  priceless  endowment  of  phos- 
phate in  such  wa3rs  as  will  lead  to  its  lai^er  use  by  the  American 
farmer  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  It  is  an  economic 
misfortune  and  a  reproach  that  so  lai^e  a  proportion  of  the  phos- 
phate rock  (35  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  2,734,043  tons  in 
1914)  now  mined  in  this  coimtry  is  shipped  abroad  to  enrich  the  soils 
of  foreign  countries  while  the  soils  of  the  United  States  are  in  general 
becoming  slowly  impoverished.  With  a  rapidly  increasing  urban 
population  to  be  fed,  we  are  confronted  by  a  waning  crop  production 
to  the  acre,  and,  in  the  end,  by  an  adverse  balance  of  foreign  trade 
that  must  be  met  by  a  gradual  sacrifice  of  our  unreplaceable  min- 
eral resources,  either  in  manufactured  forms  or  in  the  raw  state, 
instead  of  by  products  of  the  soil  that  may  be  renewed  without 
exhaustion  of  the  source. 

To  supply  the  need  for  general  information,  acciurate  though  con- 
densed, as  to  the  coal  fields  of  the  coimtry,  descriptive  summaries, 
with  maps,  similar  in  some  respects  to  those  published  in  the  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Report  of  this  Survey,  are  being  prepared  for  issue  as 
parts  of  a  general  report  on  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  supervision  of  M.  R.  Campbell.  In  this  report,  for  which 
there  is  a  constant  and  large  demand,  the  coal  resources  of  the  many 
fields  win  be  differentiated  and,  with  additional  and  more  precise 
data  than  have  hitherto  been  available,  will  be  recalculated  quan- 
titatively in  revision  of  the  estimates  by  Mr.  Campbell  printed  in 
Mineral  Resources  for  1907  and  of  those  later  prepared  by  the  Survey 
for  publication  in  ''Coal  resources  of  the  world,"  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Geological  Congress  which  met  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  in  1913. 

Comparable  in  some  respects  to  the  engineering  and  quantitative 
methods  of  investigation  applied  to  some  of  the  nonmetallif  erous  and 
fuel  deposits  is  the  systematic  study  of  the  metalliferous  deposits  by 
natural  provinces  or  by  large  geographic  imits,  such  as  States.  Com- 
prehensive and  systematic  studies  like  those  of  the  rnining  districts 
of  Utah,  by  B.  S.  Butler,  or  of  Idaho,  by  J.  B.  Umpleby,  both  now 
in  progress  under  the  direction  of  F.  L.  Ransome,  can  not  fail  to  give 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  general  conditions  of  occurrence  and  modes 
of  association  of  the  different  ores,  the  origin  and  characteristics  of 
the  deposits,  and  their  limitations  and  adaptations  with  reference 
to  different  treatments.  Nevertheless,  such  more  comprehensive 
investigations  can  not  relieve  the  Survey  of  the  necessity  for  recon- 
naissance examinations  of  newly  discovered  or  newly  developing 
districts  and  for  the  special  study  of  the  geology  of  deposits  which 
present  new  or  unusual  features  and  of  those  which,  though  not  now 
valuable,  may  hereafter  become  so. 
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The  progress  of  knowledge  as  to  the  origin  of  metalliferous  deposits, 
a  line  of  early  geologic  inquiry,  is  marked  possibly  more  strongly 
than  ever  by  a  broadening  of  the  methods  of  investigation.  This 
is  shown  in  the  increasing  diversity  of  the  researches  in  geology, 
chemistry,  and  physics  contributory  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  studies  of  the  enrichment  of  ore  deposits  demand,  among  other 
things,  the  understanding  of  paleogeographic  conditions,  the  inter- 
pretation of  geologic  history,  and  the  paleontologic  determination  of 
the  time  elements  concerned.  More  observations  must  be  made  of 
the  influence  of  various  minerals  on  the  deposition  of  metals,  such  as 
silver,  or  of  other  minerals,  from  solution,  as  is  shown  by  E.  S. 
Bastin  and  Chase  Fakner  in  their  studies  of  silver  enrichment. 
Further,  the  metallographic  microscope,  with  its  photographic  attach- 
ment, supplements  the  petrologic  microscope  and  chemical  methods 
in  the  differentiation  of  the  opaque  minerals  and  the  study  of  their 
mode  of  association  and  their  origin.  By  this  means  supposed 
chemical  compoxmds  have  been  shown  to  be  mere  mixtures  of  min- 
erals, and  relations  previously  unsuspected  or  unproved  have  been 
discovered.  Inasmuch  as  the  metallographic  study  of  the  relations 
and  mode  of  association  of  the  individual  minerals  in  composite 
ores  promises  to  give  aid  in  separating  and  reducing  such  ores,  as 
well  as  in  solving  the  problems  regarding  the  origin  of  the  ores,  this 
study  is  recognized  as  of  direct  and  mutual  concern  both  to  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Accordingly,  the  work 
of  F.  B.  Laney  is  carried  on  imder  the  joint  auspices  of  the  two 
bureaus.  That  part  of  the  investigation  which  concerns  the  genesis 
of  the  ores  and  their  deposition  falls  naturally  within  the  province 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  while  the  application  of  the  ascertained 
facts  concerning  the  genesis  of  the  ore  minerals,  their  association 
in  the  rock,  and  their  mechanical  differentiation  is  to  be  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  successful  treatment 
and  utilization.  In  these  studies  biochemistry  also  must  be  consid- 
ered, as  it  is  in  the  study  of  the  deposition  of  iron  oxide  by  E.  C. 
Harder. 

Another  inquiry  that  may  have  far-reaching  significance  with  refer- 
ence to  the  occurrence  and  relations  of  metals  and  other  substances 
as  now  fouAdjp^Jjh^.  earth  is.JJlustrated  by  the  experiments  made 
by  C.  E.  Van  Orstrand  on  the  diffusion  of  solids,  which  are  more 
fully  mentioned  in  the  accoxmt  of  the  work  of  the  division  of  chemistry 
and  physics. 

Recognizing  that  the  ability  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
practical  utilization  and  value  of  an  ore  or  other  mineral  deposit  in 
the  groimd  is  most  effectively  acquired  through  the  field  observation  of 
operating  works  and  processes  for  the  exploitation  and  reduction  of 
the  same  or  similar  deposits,  the  Survey  regards  it  of  the  highest 
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The  foregoing  sketch  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  work  of  the 
division  of  geology  that  appear  to  be  noteworthy  does  not  include 
some  of  the  most  important  scientific  work,  which  is  too  well  knovm 
to  require  special  comment. 

SCOPS  OF  THZ  WO&K  OF  THB  SSOTZOirB. 

The  work  of  the  several  sections  of  the  division  of  geology  is  briefly 
outlined  in  the  following  synopsis: 

1.  The  section  of  eastern  areal  geology — ^Arthur  Keith,  geologist  in 
charge — conducts  recoimaissance  and  detailed  work  in  areal  or  gen- 
eral geology  in  regions  east  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian,  the  pri- 
mary object  of  which  is  to  make  known,  mainly  through  folios  of  the 
Geologic  Atlas,  the  general  geology  of  the  region  studied,  or  to  pre- 
pare scientific  and  educational  descripticms  of  it,  rather  than  to  exam- 
ine and  describe  or  map  the  area  especially  on  account  of  some  geo- 
logic problem  or  some  particular  economic  resource.  The  work  of 
this  section  is  carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with  several  State  sur- 
veys and  university  departments  of  geology,  an  effort  being  made  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  all  participants.  During  the  year  the  opera- 
tions of  the  section  have  covered  areas  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Dela- 
ware, Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolma,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  Virgmia. 

2.  The  work  of  the  section  of  western  areal  geology  (west  of  the  one- 
hundredth  meridian) — F.  L.  Ransome,  geologist  in  charge — corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  section  of  eastern  areal  geology  and  is  similar  in 
scope,  these  sections  being  especially  charged  with  the  preparation 
of  the  folios  of  the  Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United  States. 

Four  geologic  railway  guides,  designed  primarily  for  the  ben^t  of 
travelers  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  have  been  prepared  under 
the  general  auspices  of  this  section.  Field  work  was  begun  by  six 
geologists  early  in  June,  1914,  and  was  continued  into  the  autumn. 
One  of  the  four  resulting  bulletins  (Bulletin  612)  has  already  ap- 
peared and  is  described  on  page  21  >  The  activities  of  the  section 
have  concerned  the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  and  Washington. 

3.  The  section  of  Coastal  Plain  investigations — ^T.  Wayland 
Vaughan,  geologist  ru  charge — is  occupied  primarily  with  the  study 
of  the  numerous  geologic  formations  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal 
Plain,  their  character,  extent,  general  structure,  correlations,  con- 
ditions of  deposition,  and  geologic  history,  and  especially  of  the 
imderground-water  resources  of  the  region.  Incidental  attention  is 
given  to  other  mineral  resources  which  are  more  particularly  consid- 

1  The  other  baUetlns  of  this  series  have  heen  published  since  the  dose  of  the  flsottl 
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ered  by  other  sections.  Because  of  their  importance  in  accurately 
tracing  the  different  geologic  formations  and  in  supplying  a  reliable 
basis  for  geologic  correlation,  the  fossil  organisms  entombed  in  the 
different  formations  are  carefully  studied.  Most  of  the  areal  work  of 
this  section  during  the  year  has  been  of  the  reconnaissance  type.  Its 
office  investigations  are  comprehensive  and  broadly  scientific,  as  well 
as  economic.  The  National  Museum,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the 
Cam^e  Institution,  and  a  number  of  specialists  in  biology  or  paleon- 
tology, as  well  as  the  division  of  underground  waters  of  the  water- 
reeources  branch,  have  cooperated  with  or  contributed  to  the  work 
of  this  section. 

Investigations  have  been  carried  on  by  this  section  during  the 
year  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

4.  The  section  of  glacial  geology — ^W.  C.  Alden,  geologist  in 
charge — ^is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  work  of  glaciers,  the  glacial 
and  interglacial  deposits  and  the  contemporary  deposits  of  the 
bordering  regions,  and  the  geologic  history  of  the  continent  during  the 
Quaternary  period.  The  geologists  occupied  with  these  varied  and 
specialized  problems  are  charged  with  the  classification  and  mapping 
of  the  Quaternary  deposits  of  the  glaciated  regions.  The  work  of  this 
section  during  the  year  has  comprised  field  studies  and  mapping  and 
the  preparation  of  reports  covering  areas  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 

6.  The  section  of  paleontology  and  stratigraphy — ^T.  W.  Stanton, 
geologist  in  charge — ^is  responsible  for  the  determination  of  the  relative 
age  and  equivalence  of  the  strata  in  different  areas  and  for  the  refer- 
ence of  the  formations  to  a  geologic  time  scale.  The  examination  of 
current  collections  of  fossils  and  the  preparation  of  reports  on  them 
for  the  use  of  geologists  engaged  in  areal  mapping  and  special  investi- 
gations occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  paleontologists. 
The  geologists  who  specialize  in  paleontology  are  engaged  also  in 
working  out  the  sequence  and  character  of  the  continental  changes, 
the  physiographic  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  various  periods,  and 
the  history  of  the  animal  and  plant  life  of  the  geologic  epochs.  The 
field  study  of  the  stratigraphic  distribution  of  the  fossil  floras  and 
faunas  gives  the  most  complete  key  to  the  correlation  of  the  beds; 
hence  the  paleontologists  can  most  efficiently  accomplish  their  work 
by  close  cooperation  with  the  areal  and  economic  geologists.  The 
work  of  this  section  is  practically  coextensive  with  that  of  the  divi- 
sions of  geology  and  of  Alaskan  mineral  resources  and  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  geologic  mapping  of  the  areas  surveyed  and  the  satis- 
factory determination  of  the  structure.    The  States  receiving  most 
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The  foregoing  sketch  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  work  of  the 
division  of  geology  that  appear  to  be  noteworthy  does  not  indnde 
some  of  the  most  important  scientific  work,  which  is  too  well  known 
to  require  special  comment. 

SCOPB  OF  THZ  WORK  OF  THB  SSOTIOVS. 

The  work  of  the  several  sections  of  the  division  of  geology  is  briefly 
outlined  in  the  following  synopsis: 

1.  The  section  of  eastern  areal  geology — ^Arthur  Keith,  geologist  in 
charge — conducts  recoimaissance  and  detailed  work  in  areal  or  gen- 
eral geology  in  regions  east  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian,  the  pri- 
mary object  of  which  is  to  make  known,  mainly  through  folios  of  the 
Geologic  Atlas,  the  general  geology  of  the  region  studied,  or  to  pre- 
pare scientific  and  educational  descriptions  of  it,  rather  than  to  exam- 
ine and  describe  or  map  the  area  especially  on  account  of  some  geo- 
logic problem  or  some  particular  economic  resource.  The  work  of 
this  section  is  carried  on  in  dose  cooperation  with  several  State  sur- 
veys and  university  departments  of  geology,  an  effort  being  made  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  all  participants.  During  the  year  the  opera- 
tions of  the  section  have  covered  areas  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Dela- 
ware, Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  Virginia. 

2.  The  work  of  the  section  of  western  areal  geology  (west  of  the  one- 
hundredth  meridian) — F.  L.  Ransome,  geologist  in  charge — corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  section  of  eastern  areal  geology  and  is  similar  in 
scope,  these  sections  being  especially  charged  with  the  preparation 
of  the  folios  of  the  Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United  States. 

Four  geologic  railway  guides,  designed  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
travelers  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  have  been  prepared  imder 
the  general  auspices  of  this  section.  Field  work  was  begun  by  six 
geologists  early  in  June,  1914,  and  was  continued  into  the  autumn. 
One  of  the  four  resulting  bulletins  (Bulletin  612)  has  already  ap- 
peared and  is  described  on  page  21}  The  activities  of  the  section 
have  concerned  the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  and  Washington. 

3.  The  section  of  0)astal  Plain  investigations — ^T.  Wayland 
Vaughan,  geologist  in  charge — ^is  occupied  primarily  with  the  study 
of  the  numerous  geologic  formations  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gxdf  Coastal 
Plain,  their  character,  extent,  general  structure,  correlations,  con- 
ditions of  deposition,  and  geologic  history,  and  especially  of  the 
imderground-water  resources  of  the  region.  Incidental  attention  is 
given  to  other  mineral  resources  which  are  more  particularly  consid- 

1  The  other  balletins  of  this  Mries  have  boon  pubUsbed  siiioe  the  dose  of  the  fleottl  jear. 
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9.  The  section  of  western  fuels — ^M.  R.  Campbell,  geologist  in 
charge — conducts  examinations  and  surveys  in  the  fuel-bearing  areas 
west  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian  similar  to  those  carried  on  by  the 
section  of  eastern  fuels.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  western 
section  has  consisted  in  classifying  and  mapping  coal  or  oil  bearing 
lands  of  the  public  domain  in  CaUfomia,  Colorado,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  but  a  part  of  the 
work  in  this  section  was  done  in  quadrangle  units  for  folio  publication, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  geologist  in  charge  of  the  section  of 
western  areal  geology. 

The  section  of  geologic-map  editing — G.  W.  Stose,  geologist  in 
chaise — is  a  part  of  the  pubUcation  branch,  but  its  work  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  work  of  the  individual  geologists  in  the 
division  of  geology  that  it  is  administered  as  a  part  of  the  geologic 
branch,  in  which  the  chief  of  the  section  is  an  active  geologist.  The 
geologic  field  investigations  made  by  Mr.  Stose  are  reported  in  the 
work  of  the  sections  to  which  they  pertain. 

ASSISTAHCE  TO  OTHER  DIYISIOITS. 

In  addition  to  performing  work  in  their  respective  sections,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  geologists  in  the  sections  of  metalliferous  and 
nonmetalliferous  deposits  and  several  geologists  in  the  sections  of 
eastern  and  western  areal  geology  have  prepared  for  pubUcation,  in 
the  annual  volumes  of  Mineral  Resources,  reports  on  the  production 
and  statements  of  the  industrial  conditions  relating  to  a  large  number 
of  mineral  resources  with  which  they  are  especially  familiar.  Parts 
of  the  salaries  of  some  of  these  geologists  are  paid  from  the  fimds  of 
the  division  of  mineral  resources,  and  the  traveling  and  field  expenses 
incurred  by  others  in  the  collection  of  data  are  also  paid  from  the  f  imds 
of  that  division. 

A  number  of  economic  geologists  of  this  division  serve  as  members 
of  the  special  committees  of  the  land-classification  board.  The  paleon- 
tologists of  the  division  report  on  fossils  collected  for  the  division  of 
Alaskan  mineral  resources  and  are  called  upon  to  classify  fossils  for 
the  National  Museum  and,  through  courtesy,  occasionally  for  foreign 
governments  and  other  scientific  institutions. 

Close  cooperation,  with  constant  interchange  of  information,  exists 
between  the  geologic  branch  and  the  water-resources  branch  in  the 
investigation  of  undergroimd-water  movements  and  supplies  and  of 
sedimentary  deposition.  Members  of  the  land-classification  board 
serve  in  the  geologic  field  parties. 

COMMXTTBX  OV  GBOLOOZO  VAMSS. 

The  committee  on  geologic  names  is  a  standing  committee  of  the 
geologic  branch,  consisting  of  T.  W.  Stanton  (chairman),  M.  R.  Camp- 
bell (vice  chairman),  W.  C.  Alden,  G.  H.  Ashley,  Arthur  Keith,  F.  L. 
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attention  from  this  section  during  the  year  were  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

6.  The  section  of  metalliferous  deposits — ^F.  L.  Ransome,  geologist 
in  charge — ^not  only  studies  metalliferous  deposits  and  mines  and 
investigates  the  conditions  and  methods  of  ore  deposition,  but  also 
carries  on  reconnaissance  geologic  examinations  of  many  new  districts 
and  makes  complete  detailed  areal  surveys,  for  folio  publication,  of 
quadrangles  in  which  metalliferous  deposits  are  of  special  importance, 
tiie  fohos  being  subject  to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  geolo- 
gists in  charge  of  areal  geology.  The  geologists  of  the  section  have 
been  engaged  on  projects  in  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

7.  The  section  of  nonmetalliferous  deposits — ^Hoyt  S.  Gale,  geolo- 
gist in  charge — ^is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  deposits  of  non- 
metallic  ores  and  minerals,  exclusive  of  fuels,  and  with  the  geologic 
investigation  and  mapping  of  regions  in  which  such  minerals  or 
deposits  are  of  paramount  importance.  Dxuing  the  year  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  of  the  section  has  been  divided  between  the  search 
for  potash  in  commercial  quantities  in  the  salts  of  the  old  evaporation 
basins  or  dried-up  ancient  lakes  of  the  Southwest  and  the  classification 
of  the  phosphate-bearing  lands  withdrawn  from  entry  in  Idaho  and 
Wyoming.  Special  investigations  relating  to  clays,  building  stones, 
the  eastern  phosphate  fields,  and  mica  have  also  been  carried  on. 
The  work  in  this  section  relates  in  particular  to  Alabama,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts, 

.  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

8.  The  section  of  eastern  fuels — ^David  White,  geologist  in  charge — 
conducts  examinations  of  areas  east  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian 
containing  coal,  oil,  or  gas.  It  not  only  investigates  and  describes 
the  economic  geology,  but  in  some  regions  also  works  out  the  detailed 
areal  geology  for  foUo  pubUcation,  the  foUos  being  subject  to  the 
inspection  and  approval  of  the  geologist  in  chaise  of  the  section  of 
eastern  areal  geology.  The  work  of  the  section  dinging  the  year  has 
been  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  State  surveys  of  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Vir- 
ginia. Noncooperative  work  has  been  done  in  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  ^fississippi,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  West 
Virginia. 
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9.  The  section  of  western  fuek — ^M.  R.  Campbell,  geologist  in 
charge — conducts  examinations  and  surveys  in  the  fuel-bearing  areas 
west  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian  similar  to  those  carried  on  by  the 
section  of  eastern  fuels.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  western 
section  has  consisted  in  classifying  and  mapping  coal  or  oU  bearing 
lands  of  the  public  domain  in  California,  Colorado,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  but  a  part  of  the 
work  in  this  section  was  done  in  quadrangle  units  for  folio  pubUcation, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  geologist  in  charge  of  the  section  of 
western  areal  geology. 

The  section  of  geologic-map  editing — G.  W.  Stose,  geologist  in 
charge — ^is  a  part  of  the  pubUcation  branch,  but  its  work  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  work  of  the  individual  geologists  in  the 
division  of  geology  that  it  is  administered  as  a  part  of  the  geologic 
branch,  in  which  the  chief  of  the  section  is  an  active  geologist.  The 
geologic  field  investigations  made  by  Mr.  Stose  are  reported  in  the 
work  of  the  sections  to  which  they  pertain. 

ASSISTAKCE  TO  OTHER  BlVISZOirS. 

In  addition  to  performing  work  in  their  respective  sections,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  geologists  in  the  sections  of  metalliferous  and 
nonmetalliferous  deposits  and  several  geologists  in  the  sections  of 
eastern  and  western  areal  geology  have  prepared  for  pubUcation,  in 
the  annual  volumes  of  Mineral  Resources,  reports  on  the  production 
and  statements  of  the  industrial  conditions  rdating  to  a  large  nimiber 
of  mineral  resources  with  which  they  are  especially  f amiUar.  Parts 
of  the  salaries  of  some  of  these  geologists  are  paid  from  the  fimds  of 
the  division  of  mineral  resources,  and  the  traveling  and  field  expenses 
incurred  by  others  in  the  coUection  of  data  are  also  paid  from  the  f imds 
of  that  division. 

A  niunber  of  economic  geologists  of  this  division  serve  as  members 
of  the  special  committees  of  the  land-K^lassification  board.  The  paleon- 
tologists of  the  division  report  on  fossils  coUected  for  the  division  of 
Alaskan  mineral  resources  and  are  called  upon  to  classify  fossils  for 
the  National  Museum  and,  through  courtesy,  occasionally  for  foreign 
governments  and  other  scientific  institutions. 

Close  cooperation,  with  constant  interchange  of  information,  exists 
between  the  geologic  branch  and  the  water-resources  branch  in  the 
investigation  of  underground-water  movements  and  suppUes  and  of 
sedimentary  deposition.  Members  of  the  land-classification  board 
serve  in  the  geologic  field  parties. 

comaTTsx  ov  qboloozo  vaxss. 

The  committee  on  geologic  names  is  a  standing  committee  of  the 
geologic  branch,  consisting  of  T.  W.  Stanton  (chairman),  M.  R.  Camp- 
beU  (vice  chairman),  W.  C.  Alden,  G.  H.  Ashley,  Arthur  Keith,  F.  L. 
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Ransome,  G.  W.  Stose,  and  David  White.  The  minutes  and  other 
records  are  kept  by  the  secretary,  Miss  M.  G.  Wihnarth,  who  also 
scrutinizes  the  geologic  nomenclature  and  classification  used  in  all 
manuscripts  submitted  for  pubhcation  and  prepares  data  on  them 
for  consideration  by  the  committee.  During  the  year  175  manu- 
scripts, comprising  19,425  pages  and  involving  about  3,643  geologic 
names,  have  been  examined. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  Survey  geologists,  as  well  as  a  strong  de- 
mand from  professional  geologists  in  general,  the  work  of  compiling 
correlation  charts  and  a  stratigraphic  lexicon  of  geologic  formations 
in  the  United  States  and  Alaska,  in  form  for  publication  as  bulletins, 
has  been  b^un.  The  committee  has  invited  the  advice  and  coopera- 
tion of  over  200  American  geologists  in  the  consideration  of  general 
questions  relating  to  the  revision  of  the  classification  and  the  nomen- 
clature of  North  American  geologic  formations. 

OBNEBAL  STTMMAKY. 

Geologic  investigations  were  continued  in  47  States  by  a  force  of 
164  geologists.  Systematic  detailed  surveys  of  mining  districts  were 
carried  on  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  Utah.  Reconnaissance  studies  of  mining 
districts  were  made  in  Arizona,  Calif omia,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kentucky, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming,  and  general  and  detailed  geologic  and  paleon- 
tologic  work  was  continued  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  including  a  large 
amount  of  geologic  work  in  the  coal  and  oil  fields,  especially  in  the 
pubUc-land  States,  where  also  the  search  for  commercial  deposits 
of  potash  and  nitrates  was  continued.  Cooperative  geologic  work 
was  carried  on  with  the  State  geological  surveys  of  17  States,  also 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Office  of  Public 
Roads,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Forest  Service,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Lighthouse  Service,  Geophysical  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution and  the  marine  biologic  station  at  Dry  Tortugas. 

Among  the  geologic  investigations  not  rdating  to  any  particular 
r^on  mention  may  be  made  (1)  of  the  extension  of  the  studies  of 
sulphide  enrichment,  by  W.  H.  Enmions,  who  has  submitted  a 
revised  and  greatly  enlarged  text  replacing  Bulletin  529  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  (2)  of  the  investigation  by  David  White  into  the  origin  of 
coal  and  petroleum  and  the  development  of  the  different  classes 
of  these  fuels.  The  origin  and  the  conditions  of  occurrence  of  oils 
of  successively  higher  grades,  and  some  conditions  precluding  the 
occurrence  of  oils  in  different  regions  are  discussed  in  an  address  by 
Mr.  White  before  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  and  printed 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  for  March  19.  A  general  paper 
on  the  origin  of  coal,  prepared  by  Mr.  White  several  years  ago  for 
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publication  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  been  printed  in  Bulletin  38 
of  that  bureau. 

WORK  07  THB  BlVISZOn'  BY  STATES  AKD  COITirTBIES. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  geology  during  the  year  was  done  in  47 
States,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Antilles,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

ALABAMA. 

The  upper  Eocene  and  Oligocene  formations  of  Alabama  have  been 
thoroughly  studied  by  C.  Wythe  Cooke,  whose  stratigraphic  correla- 
tions have  been  transmitted  for  publication  by  the  Survey  as  Pro- 
fessional Paper  95-1,  "The  age  of  the  Ocala  limestone."  Mr.  Cooke 
has  in  preparation  also  a  preliminary  account  of  the  stratigraphy  of 
the  St.  Stephens  limestone. 

Two  manuscripts,  one  on  the  Catahoida  formation  and  the  other 
on  the  PUocene  of  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain,  have  been  submitted  by 
G.  C.  Matson  and  E.  W.  Berry,  Mr.  Matson  writing  the  stratigraphic 
descriptions  and  Mr.  Berry  the  paleontologic  descriptions  and  cor- 
relations, based  on  the  study  of  the  fossil  plants.  Mr.  Berry  has  in 
preparation  also  a  report  on  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Claiborne  group. 

For  the  better  definition  and  correlation  of  several  of  the  forma- 
tions to  be  described  and  mapped  in  the  Bessemer-Vandiver  and 
Montevallo-Columbiana  folios,  additional  field  examinations  were 
made  by  Charles  Butts,  partly  in  conference  with  E.  O.  Ulrich,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pelham  and  in  the  Shades  Valley  southeast  of  Bessemer. 
Paleontologic  data  for  correlations  in  other  regions  of  the  State  were 
collected  by  R.  D.  Mesler  from  the  earlier  Paleozoic  formations. 

In  accordance  with  an  informal  cooperative  agreement  between  the 
State  geologists  of  a  number  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  States  and  the 
Federal  Survey  for  the  purpose  of  better  differentiating  the  Missis- 
sippian  formations  and  establishing  correlations  between  different 
regions  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Appalachian  valleys, 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Mississippian  section  near  Himtsville 
were  studied  by  G.  H.  Girty,  with  the  object  of  collecting  invertebrate 
fossils  and  making  correlations. 

The  mica  deposits  in  Randolph,  Clay,  Tallapoosa,  and  Coosa  coun- 
ties were  examined  by  D.  B.  Sterrett,  who  has  nearly  completed  the 
field  work  for  a  report  on  mica  in  Alabama. 

A  little  field  work  was  done  on  the  red  iron  ores  of  northeastern 
Alabama  by  E.  F.  Burchard. 

ARIZONA. 

The  quicksilver  deposits  of  the  Mazatzal  Moxmtains,  covering  an 
area  of  about  20  square  miles,  were  examined  by  F.  L.  Ransome,  who 
submitted  a  brief  report  thereon  (Bulletin  620-F).     Mr.  Ransome 
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also  made  a  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Sierra  Ancha  and  paid 
short  visits  to  the  Ray  and  Miami  mining  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  supplementary  specimens  and  data  for  his  economic  report 
on  these  districts.  A  brief  paper  on  the  Paleozoic  section  in  the  Ray 
quadrangle  was  published  by  Mr.  Ransome  in  an  imofficial  periodical. 

A  report  on  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Santa  Rita  and  Patagonia 
Moimtains  by  F.  C.  Schrader  was  published  as  Bulletin  582. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  Colorado  River  and  Yimia  Indian 
reservations,  primarily  for  purposes  of  classification,  was  made  at  the 
request  of  the  OflSce  of  Indian  Affairs.  Some  of  the  results  of  this 
work,  which  was  done  by  E.  L.  Jones,  jr.,  were  embodied  in  a  paper 
on  the  placer  deposits  near  Quartzsite  (Bulletin  620-C).  Mr.  Jones 
also  prepared  a  brief  report  on  a  reconnaissance  covering  perhaps  60 
square  miles  in  the  Kofa  Mountains  (Bulletin  620-H)  and  has  in 
preparation  a  short  report  on  the  Dos  Cabezas  rnining  district,  the 
field  work  for  which  was  done  during  the  previous  season.  A  pre- 
liminary draft  of  the  Tucson  folio,  on  which  C.  F.  Tolman,  jr.,  has 
been  engaged,  was  submitted  by  him,  but  further  field  work  is  neces- 
sary before  the  text  and  maps  will  be  ready  for  publication. 

A  report  on  the  Shinumo  quadrangle,  in  the  Grand  Canyon  district, 
by  L.  F.  Noble,  appeared  as  Bulletin  549.  Further  studies  of  Grand 
Canyon  geology  are  being  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Noble,  chiefly  at  his  own 
expense. 

The  detailed  areal  and  econonaio  survey  of  the  geology  of  the  Win- 
kelman  quadrangle  has  been  begun  by  C.  H.  Clapp,  who  has  mapped 
173  square  miles. 

A  reconnaissance  report  on  northeastern  Arizona  and  northwestern 
New  Mexico,  based  on  several  years  of  field  examinations  by  H.  E. 
Gregory,  has  been  nearly  completed.  Field  work  in  this  region  is 
now  in  progress. 

In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  guidebook  to  the  r^on 
along  the  Santa  Fe  Route,  from  Elansas  City  to  Los  Angeles,  field 
examinations  were  made  at  a  number  of  points  in  Arizona. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an  examination 
of  some  mining  claims  in  the  Grand  Canyon  was  made  by  H.  G.  Fer- 
guson, whose  preliminary  report  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

ARKANSAS. 

A  study  of  the  recent  geologic  history  in  the  vicinity  of  Moon  Lake 
for  the  Department  of  Justice,  by  E.  W.  Shaw,  has  resulted  in  inter- 
esting observations  on  the  processes  and  effects  of  erosion  and  sedi- 
mentation, which  wiU  be  incorporated  in  Mr.  Shaw's  report  on  the 
Mississippi  embayment. 

The  fossil  floras  of  the  Jackson  and  Qaibome  groups  in  Arkansas 
are  now  being  studied  by  E.  W.  Berry.    The  results  of  this  work 
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win  be  important  not  only  in  correlations  between  other  areas  and 
Arkansas  but  in  contributing  to  knowledge  of  the  extinct  floras  of 
the  earlier  Tertiary  in  southern  North  America. 

Short  examinations,  necessary  for  the  correlation  of  the  formations 
of  the  Hot  Springs,  Caddo  Gap,  and  DeQueen  quadrangles,  were  made 
by  H.  D.  Miser.  The  Hot  Springs  f  oho  is  well  advanced  toward  com- 
pletion and  the  manuscript  for  the  Caddo  Gap-DeQueen  folio  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. 

A  f oho  covering  the  Harrison  and  Eureka  Springs  quadrangles  was 
completed  by  H.  D.  Miser  and  A.  H.  Purdue  and  has  been  submitted 
for  publication. 

The  gypsum  deposits  of  Arkansas  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
Miser  for  pubUcation  in  the  revised  edition  of  Bulletin  223.  Mr. 
Miser  also  furnished  the  Arkansas  data  for  use  in  the  revision  of  Bul- 
letin 585,  "Useful  minerals  of  the  United  States." 

Water-Supply  Paper  399,  "Geology  and  underground  waters  of 
northeastern  Arkansas,"  by  L.  W.  Stephenson  and  A.  F.  Crider,  with 
a  discussion  of  the  chemical  character  of  the  water  by  R.  B.  Dole,  has 
been  revised  and  is  now  m  the  hands  of  the  editor. 

The  asphalt  deposits  near  Mena  were  examined  by  C.  H.  Wege- 
mann.  These  deposits  are  interesting  mainly  because  of  the  advanced 
carbonization  of  the  hydrocarbon  substance,  which  appears  to  have 
suffered  alteration. 

The  Carboniferous  faimas  of  Arkansas  have  been  described  by 
G.  H.  Girty  in  Bulletins  593,  595,  and  598,  in  press  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

CALIFORNIA. 

A  review  of  the  deposits  of  salt,  soda,  borax,  and  potash  at  Searles 
Lake,  San  Bernardino  County,  was  made  by  H.  S.  Gale,  and  a  report 
on  these  deposits  was  issued  as  Bulletin  580-L.  A  brief  report  on 
the  Amargosa  nitrate  area,  in  Inyo  County,  by  Mr.  Gale,  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  War  Department,  at  whose  request  the  examination 
was  made. 

Studies  of  the  petroleum  resources  of  the  State  were  continued  by 
R.  W.  Pack,  G.  S.  Rogers,  and  W.  A.  English,  and  the  investigation 
of  the  Sunset-Midway  field  was  completed,  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  imdei^round  conditions  as  revealed  by  the  drill  records, 
in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  laws  governing  the  accumulation 
of  oil  and  gas  and  particularly  the  relation  of  productive  pools  to 
geologic  structure  and  to  water.  A  detailed  resurvey ,  including  about 
300  square  miles,  was  made  of  the  areal  geology  in  this  field  and  the 
surrounding  areas,  the  description  of  which,  mainly  by  Mr.  Pack,  is 
now  in  preparation.  Special  attention  was  given  by  Mr.  Rogers  to 
the  conditions  of  water  movement  and  invasion.    In  prosecuting  this 
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work  he  made  a  dose  study  of  the  geologic  structure  and  of  the  his- 
tory and  behavior  of  the  wells.  In  the  determination  of  local  stmo- 
ture,  as  well  as  in  the  consideration  of  the  water  problem,  Mr.  Rogers 
contributed  to  the  investigation  of  the  general  geology  of  the  r^on. 

Ralph  Arnold,  formerly  of  this  Survey,  assisted  by  J.  R.  Pemberton, 
sp^it  10  days  in  field  revision  of  the  geologic  map  of  the  Ventura 
quadrangle. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  stratigraphy  and  structmre  of  im- 
drilled  areas  in  Cuyama  Valley,  abrogating  about  400  square  mil^ 
was  made  by  W.  A.  English,  under  the  general  supervision  of  R.  W. 
Pack,  in  order  to  determine  their  probable  oil  prospects.  A  report 
on  these  areas  has  been  prepared  and  submitted  for  publication. 

A  report  by  Robert  Anderson  and  R.  W.  Pack,  on  the  geology  and 
oil  prospects  along  the  western  border  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
north  of  Coalinga,  is  now  in  press  as  Bulletin  603. 

Studies  in  Yosemite  National  Park  were  continued  by  F.  E.  Matihes 
and  F.  C.  Calkins.  Mr.  Calkins  mapped  in  detail  the  igneous  rocks 
of  part  of  the  tract  represented  by  the  special  map  of  the  Yosemite 
VaUey.  Mr.  Matthes  continued  and  nearly  completed  the  physio- 
graphio  study,  including  the  detailed  mapping  of  the  moraines,  ci 
the  upper  Merced  basin  and  of  some  adjacent  groimd.  Messrs. 
Matthes  and  Calkins  are  collaborating  in  a  popular  accoimt  of  the 
geology  of  the  Yosemite  region,  which  is  designed  primarily  to  give 
a  comprehensive  and  scientifically  exact  yet  readable  explanation 
of  the  sculpture  of  the  region  but  deals  with  all  aspects  of  the  geology. 
Mr.  Matthes  writes  of  the  general  geologic  history  and  the  work  of 
streams  and  glaciers,  and  Mr.  Calkins  contributes  an  account  of  the 
hard  rocks,  whose  distribution  greatly  influences  the  character  of  the 
sculpture. 

The  results  of  the  detailed  study  of  the  Weaverville  quadrangle  are 
in  preparation  by  J.  S.  Diller  and  H.  G.  Ferguson  for  issue  in  a  folio. 

A  report  on  the  lode  deposits  of  the  Allegheny  district  by  Mr.  Fer- 
guson was  published  as  Bulletin  580-1  and  a  paper  on  ^e  pocket 
gold  deposits  of  the  Klamath  Mountains,  also  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  was 
prepared  for  imoflicial  pubUcation. 

Lassen  Peak,  which  was  visited  in  June,  1914,  and  again  in  the 
autimm  of  that  year  by  Mr.  Diller  while  he  was  gathering  data  for  the 
guidebook  covering  the  Shasta  Route  and  Coast  Line  (Bulletin  614) 
was  revisited  by  him  in  June,  1915,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  phenomena  of  the  only  active  volcano  in  the  United  States  (ex- 
clusive of  Alaska),  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  an  educational 
bidletin  describing  and  illustrating  Lassen  Peak,  its  history  and 
present  changes,  and  its  volcanic  action  as  a  whole. 

A  report  on  the  geology  of  the  east  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
overlooking  Owens  Valley  has  been  practically  completed  by  Adolph 
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Knopf,  who  in  the  summer  of  1914  made  a  preliminary  field  exam- 
ination of  the  Mother  Lode  district  in  preparation  for  a  thorough 
study  of  that  district  during  the  season  of  1915-16. 

A  report  on  some  mining  districts  in  northeastern  California  and 
northwestern  Nevada  (Bulletin  594) ,  by  J.  M.  Hill,  was  issued  during 
the  year. 

A  portion  of  the  Rock  Creek  quadrangle  was  mapped  in  detail  by 
L.  F.  Noble  for  folio  publication. 

An  area  lying  between  latitude  34^  30'  and  the  Mexican  boundary 
has  been  covered  by  a  reconnaissance  examination  by  R.  T.  HiU, 
who,  after  mapping  about  4,000  square  miles  on  a  scale  of  1:250,000, 
is  now  preparing  a  report  on  this  region. 

The  report  on  the  copper  deposits  of  Shasta  County,  by  L.  C. 
Graton,  the  preparation  of  which  has  long  been  postponed  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Graton's  resignation  from  the  Survey,  is  now  well 
advanced,  though  Mr.  Graton  expects  to  make  additional  field 
revision  during  the  coming  year  before  the  report  is  submitted  for 
publication. 

•  COLORADO. 

The  survey  of  the  volcanic  area  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains  was 
continued  by  Whitman  Cross,  assisted  by  E.  S.  Larsen,  jr.,  and 
J.  Fred  Hunter,  jr.,  but  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  in  1913 
to  complete  the  study  of  the  great  volcanic  complex  of  these  moim- 
tains  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  work  was  all  of  reconnaissance 
character.  Of  the  1,020  square  miles  examined  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  mountains,  650  square  miles  were  covered  in  recon- 
naissance and  370  miles  in  semidetail.  In  the  area  south  of  Tomichi 
Creek  and  Marshall  Pass  and  west  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  in  the 
Cochetopa  and  Saguache  quadrangles,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  geologic  mapping  followed  in  other  regions, 
on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Hayden  topographic  map  and 
other  maps  available  for  the  delineation  of  geologic  details.  A 
greater  measure  of  success  was  achieved  in  the  Creede  quadrangle, 
of  which  a  new  topographic  map  was  available.  A  report  covering 
the  season's  field  work  is  in  preparation  by  Messrs.  Cross  and  Hunter, 
and  Mr.  Cross  was  also  engaged  on  a  general  report  on  the  geology 
of  the  entire  San  Juan  area.  A  paper  describing  the  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  along  Gunnison  River  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Hunter. 

The  Pleistocene  deposits  in  the  San  Juan  Moimtains  (Montrose 
quadrangle)  were  studied  by  W.  W.  Atwood,  assisted  by  Blirtley 
Mather.  A  report  by  Mr.  Atwood,  describing  an  extremely  inter- 
esting glacial  deposit  of  Eocene  age  in  southwestern  Colorado,  has 
recently  been  published  as  Professional  Paper  95-R 
8161*— INT  1915— VOL  1 81 
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A  detailed  report  on  the  economic  geology  of  Gilpin  County  and 
adjacent  portions  of  C9iear  Creek  and  Boulder  counties,  embracing 
the  Central  City  district,  by  E.  S.  Bastin  and  J.  M.  Hill,  has  been 
transmitted  for  publication.  A  description  of  the  ores  of  Gilpin 
County  by  Mr.  Bastin  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bastin  and  Chase  Palmer 
on  the  precipitative  action  of  metallic  minerals  upon  silver  in  solution 
have  been  printed  in  unofficial  publications.  Mr.  Bastin  also  pre- 
pared a  paper  on  the  geology  of  the  pitchblende  ores  of  Colorado 
(Professional  Paper  90-A). 

A  report  on  the  Creede  district  by  E.  S.  Larsen,  jr.,  and  W.  H. 
Enunons  is  now  nearing  completion,  that  portion  of  the  manuscript 
by  Mr.  Emmons  having  already  been  transmitted. 

For  the  monograph  on  the  Leadville  district,  in  preparation  by 
J.  D.  Irving,  a  chapter  on  the  oxidized  zinc  ores  has  been  submitted 
by  G.  F.  Loughlin,  and  F.  B.  Laney  is  preparing  a  chapter  on  the 
microstructure  of  the  ores. 

Brief  investigations  of  reported  nitrate  occurrences  in  Colorado 
were  made  by  M.  I.  Goldman,  who  has  reviewed  in  the  office  the 
somewhat  volimiinous  literature  on  the  subject  of  soil  nitrates  in 
Colorado  and  Utah  with  a  view  to  submitting,  for  record  and  possible 
publication,  his  conclusions  regarding  the  availability  of  certain  soils 
as  a  commercial  source  of  nitrates. 

The  description  of  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Laramie  formation  in  the 
Denver  Basin  is  in  progress  by  F.  H.  EJaowlton,  and  a  monograph 
covering  this  work  and  including  a  historical  account  of  the  Laramie 
problem  is  now  nearly  completed. 

In  northern  Colorado,  from  Windsor  and  Greeley  southward  to 
Boulder,  full  collections  representing  the  fauna  of  the  Fox  Hills 
sandstone  were  made  by  T.  E.  Williard  and  T.  W.  Stanton,  and  a 
preliviinary  study  for  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  typical  Fox 
Hills  faxma  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Stanton.  A  collection  of  fossil 
plants  from  the  Fox  Hills  sandstone  has  been  described  by  F.  H. 
Enowlton. 

T%6  Ordovician  section  at  Canon  City  has  been  reviewed  by  Eklwin 
Eark  for  purposes  of  correlation. 

The  detailed  examination  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Yampa 
coal  field  was  continued  in  the  office  by  E.  T.  Hancock,  who  has 
submitted  for  pubhcation  economic  reports  on  the  Meeker,  Axial, 
and  Monument  Butte  quadrangles.  Fohos  covering  these  quad- 
rangles are  also  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Hancock.  A  general  report  on 
the  entire  Yampa  coal  field  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Hancock  for 
inclusion  in  the  forthcoming  paper  describing  the  coal  fields  of  the 
United  States.  The  history  of  a  portion  of  Yampa  River  and  its 
possible  bearing  on  that  of  Green  River  by  Mr.  Hancock  was  pub- 
lished as  Professional  Paper  90-K.  In  response  to  numerous  requests 
received  by  the  Survey,  further  investigations  of  four  sections  of 
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land  in  the  Yampa  coal  field  for  the  purpose  of  land  classification, 
were  made  by  Mr.  Hancock. 

The  inyestigation  of  the  oil  shale  in  the  Green  River  formation  in 
northwestern  Colorado  and  eastern  Utah,  which  was  begun  by  E.  6. 
Woodruflf  prior  to  his  resignation  from  the  Survey  in  1913,  was  con- 
tinued in  greater  detail  by  D.  E.  Winchester,  assisted  by  H.  M.  Rob- 
inson, who  made  a  reconnaissance  examination  of  about  1,000  square 
miles.  In  the  course  of  this  work  the  oil  shale  beds  were  examined 
at  a  number  of  places  in  western  Colorado,  many  sections  were 
measured  in  detail,  and  numerous  samples,  cut  from  different  parts 
of  the  beds,  were  collected  and  subjected  to  distillation  tests  in  the 
field.  Many  samples  were  also  shipped  to  Washington,  where  dis- 
tillation tests  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  by 
Mr.  Winchester  imder  the  direction  of  David  T.  Day.  The  field  dis- 
tillation experiments  were  observed  for  a  short  time  by  Dr.  Day, 
who,  together  with  C.  A.  Davis,  D.  E.  Winchester,  and  David  White, 
revisited  the  De  Beque  region,  where  oil  shale  of  unusual  interest  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Woodruff  the  previous  year.  Field  siurveys  were 
resumed  by  Mr.  Winchester  in  June,  1916,  with  the  intention  of 
extending  the  examination  northward  into  Wyoming.  A  report 
covering  the  investigations  of  the  year  was  completed  by  Mr.  Win- 
chester and  submitted  for  publication  as  a  chapter  in  Bulletin  621. 
In  the  course  of  brief  field  studies  of  the  deposition  of  the  oil  shale 
at  a  number  of  points,  C.  A.  Davis,  in  company  with  David  White, 
collected  samples  of  the  shale  and  began  a  paleontologic  investiga- 
tion of  its  origin  and  composition.  The  oil  shale  was  foimd  to  be 
composed  in  large  part  of  plant  remains  of  low  orders,  mainly  algsa 
and  fungi.  A  collection  of  the  oil  shales  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
other  States,  arranged  by  Mr.  Winchester,  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

The  detailed  investigation  of  the  areal  and  economic  geology  and 
the  classification  of  the  lands  in  the  Red  Mesa  and  Soda  Canyon 
quadrangles,  begun  by  M.  A.  Pishel,  who  resigned  from  the  Survey 
in  August,  1914,  was  continued  by  A.  J.  Collier,  assisted  by  O.  B. 
Hopkins.  Together  they  surveyed  238  square  miles,  in  which  geo- 
logic mapping  was  done  and  coal  outcrops  were  located  by  plane- 
table  methods.  The  land  has  been  classified,  and  an  economic  report 
and  a  folio  are  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Collier,  who  is  also  preparing  a 
popular  geologic  guide  to  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  Mr.  Collier 
also  examined  in  detail  the  northern  part  of  the  plateau  north  of  the 
Red  Mesa  quadrangle,  in  T.  35  N.,  Rs.  12  and  13  W.,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  16  square  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  and 
valuing  the  land.  An  economic  report  on  this  area  was  prepared  for 
publication. 
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In  the  Trinidad  field,  near  Cokedale,  examinations  were  made  by 
M.  W.  Ball  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  and  valuing  the  coal  lands, 
the  report  to  be  prepared  at  a  later  date. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Austin,  in  Delta  County,  an  area  of  about  10 
square  miles,  including  a  structural  dome,  was  hastily  examined  by 
M.  R.  Campbell,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
geologic  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  occurrence  of  oil  or  gas. 
The  conclusions,  which  were  unfavorable,  were  issued  in  the  form  of 
a  press  notice  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  the  region.  Mr. 
Campbell  also  examined  a  half  section  of  coal  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mattison,  Elbert  Coimty,  to  collect  data  for  its  classification  and 
valuation. 

A  report  on  the  coal  resources  of  North  Park,  by  A.  L.  Beekly, 
has  been  published  as  Bulletin  596. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  feldspar  quarries  in  Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  in  which  mica 
and  the  gem  minerals  tourmaline,  beryl,  and  lepidolite  are  found, 
and  the  old  mica,  feldspar,  and  beryl  mine  near  New  Mitfoid,  in 
Litchfield  County,  were  examined  by  D.  B.  Sterrett. 

DELA.WARE. 

The  manuscript  and  maps  describing  the  areal  and  economic 
geology  of  the  Elkton  and  Wilmington  quadrangles,  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  have  been  submitted  by  Miss  Florence  Bascom  and 
B.  L.  Miller,  for  pubUcation  as  a  folio.  The  small  gas  emissions  com- 
ing from  a  number  of  shallow-water  weUs  near  the  State  boundary 
in  the  region  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  were  investigated  by  O.  C.  Matson. 
(See  Maryland,  p.  490.)      • 

FLOBn>A. 

The  stratigraphic  and  paleontologic  investigations  of  the  upper 
Eocene  and  Oligocene  formations  of  Florida  were  continued  by  C. 
Wythe  Cooke,  who  made  a  special  study,  for  correlation,  of  the  Ocala 
limestone  and  prepared  a  paper  on  the  age  of  that  formation. 

At  Laurel  Hill  and  River  Jimction  field  .conferences  were  held  by 
T.  Wayland  Vaughan  with  Mr.  Cooke  and  W.  C.  Mansfield,  and  data 
were  gathered  by  Mr.  Cooke  on  the  structure  of  the  Apalachicola 
group  by  running  lines  of  levels  in  both  areas.  The  Eocene  and 
Oligocene  formations  at  Marianna  and  Chipley  and  the  Miocene  at 
Redbay  were  restudied.  Mr.  Cooke  also  made  a  study  of  the  upper 
Oligocene  and  Miocene  formations  on  Apalachicola  River  between 
River  Jimction  and  Bloimtstown  and  on  Chipola  River.  A  report 
on  the  fossil  moUusks  of  Chipola  Oak  Grove  and  Shoal  River  is  in 
preparation  by  Miss  Juha  Gardner,  and  two  reports  on  the  iGocene 
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and  Pliocene  foraminifers  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  induding  Floridai 
by  Joseph  A.  Cushman,  have  been  transmitted  for  pnbUcation. 

Investigations  of  the  Florida  Keys  region  were  continued  by  T. 
Wayland  Yau^iany  who  prepared  and  published  several  scientific 
papers  on  the  geology  and  recent  deposits  of  this  part  of  the  coast. 

A  report  on  the  phosphate  deposits  of  Florida  (Bulletin  604)  by 
G.  C.  Matson,  is  in  press  and  ''A  monograph  of  the  molluscan  fauna 
of  the  Orthaulax  pugnax  zone  of  the  OUgocene  of  Tampa,  Fla.,"  by 
William  H.  Dall,  was  published  by  the  United  States  National 
Museum. 

OEOROIA. 

In  continuance  of  the  studies  of  the  stratigraphy  and  paleontology 
of  the  upper  Eocene  and  OUgocene  formations  in  Georgia  the  Ocala 
and  Chattahoochee  formations  at  Bainbridge  and  vicinity  were 
examined  by  C.  Wythe  Cooke,  assisted  by  W.  C.  Mansfield.  Instru-* 
mental  level  lines  were  run  over  the  principal  sections.  The  correl- 
ative results  of  the  study  are  contained  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Cooke 
on  the  age  of  the  Ocala  limestone  already  mentioned.  A  fauna  at 
the  base  of  the  Chattahoochee  formation,  because  of  its  wide  geo- 
graphic distribution  in  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles,  is  being 
described  by  W.  H.  DalL 

A  report  of  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Claiborne  group  is  in  preparation 
by  E.  W.  Berry. 

The  paper  on  "Undei^roxmd  water  resources  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  of  Georgia"  (Water-Supply  Paper  341),  by  L.  W.  Stephenson 
and  J.  O.  Veatch,  was  published  during  the  year. 

Mica  prospects  in  Hall  and  Cherokee  counties  were  examined  by 
D.  B.  Sterrett. 

New  openings  on  the  red  iron  ore  beds  in  Walker  County  were 
examined  by  E.  F.  Burchard. 

n>AHO. 

Studies  which  are  to  result  in  a  comprehensive  summary  report  on 
the  ore  deposits  of  Idaho,  by  J.  B.  Umpleby,  were  continued  during 
the  year.  No  fiejd  work  was  done,  but  a  large  amoxmt  of  material 
previously  collected  was  elaborate  and  prepared  for  publication. 
A  report  on  the  Mackay  region,  which  embraces  the  drconage  areas 
of  little  and  Big  Lost  rivers  and  Birch  Creek,  was  transmitted  by 
Mr.  Umpleby  for  publication  as  a  professional  paper.  He  also  fin- 
ished a  short  paper  on  the  ore  deposits  of  the  Sawtooth  quadrangle 
(Bulletin  680-K)  and  has  completed  the  description  of  the  ore  de. 
posits  in  the  Hailey  quadrangle,  the  geology  of  which  has  been 
mapped  for  folio  publication  by  L.  G.  Westgate,  assisted  by  R.  S. 
Knappen.  Edwin  Kirk,  paleontologist,  gave  assistance  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  stratigraphic  problems  of  the  area.    In  response  to  a 


request  from  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Umpleby  examined 
and  reported  on  leakages  near  the  head  of  the  Blackfoot  Reservoir. 

The  gravels  of  the  Fort  Hall  bottoms  on  Snake  River  were,  at  the 
request  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  investigated  by  J.  M.  Uill, 
who  submitted  a  paper  on  gold  in  the  Snake  River  gravels  for  pub- 
lication (Bulletm  62a-J). 

The  geologic  mapping  of  the  Wayan  quadrangle,  whidi  includes 
the  Crow  Creek,  3ug  Creek,  Lance  Creek,  and  Freedom  IS-minute 
quadran^es,  was  completed  by  G.  R.  Mansfield,  assisted  by  E.  L. 
Jones,  jr.,  F.  V.  Roundy,  and  E.  H.  Finch.  Pn^jess  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Mansfidd  in  the  preparation  of  folios  for  the  Wayan  and  Mont- 
peher  quadrangles,  and  a  paper  on  the  geology  of  the  Fort  HaS 
Reservation  was  prepared  for  unofficial  publication  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
who,  with  E.  S.  Larsen,  jr.,  is  unofficially  publishing  a  paper  desciib- 
ing  the  occurrence  of  nepheline  basalt  in  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation. 
The  Paleozoic  and  Triassic  formations  and  faunas  of  the  Wayan 
quadrangle  were  studied  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  office  by  G.  H. 
Girty. 

For  the  Henry  district  land-classification  data  were  completed 
and  transmitted,  and  a  report  on  the  economic  geology  of  the  dis- 
trict was  begun  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  has  also  submitted  a  manu- 
script on  the  geol<^y  and  phosphate  deposits  of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian 
Reservation.  A  detailed  extunination  for  phosphate  in  part  of  the 
Crow  Creek  and  Freedom  quadrangles  was  made  in  order  to  classify 
the  lands. 

Reported  deposits  of  nitrates  in  the  vicinity  of  Homedale,  Owyhee 
County,  were  examined  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  whose  report  "Nitrate 
deposits  in  southern  Idaho,"  has  been  issued  as  Bulletin  620-B. 

A  report  on  a  geologic  reconniuseance  in  southeastern  Idaho  and 
western  Wyoming,  with  special  reference  to  phosphate  deposits,  woe 
submitted  by  A.  R.  Schultz. 

A  report  classifying  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Orofino  Creek  and 
Qearwater  River,  examined  in  1913,  was  prepared  by  C.  T.  Lupton, 
who  also  submitted -a  manuscript  for  a  paper  on  the  Orofino  coal  fi^ 
for  publication  (BuUetin  621-1). 

A  Biunmary  report  on  the  coal  fields  of  Idaho,  based  on  work  of 

previous  years,  was  prepared  by  C.  F.  Bowen  for  publication  in  the 

paper  dealing  with  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States,  which  is  being 

compiled  under  the  direction  of  M.  R.  Campbell. 

nxiMoiB. 

Under  the  arrangement  for  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Geological 
Survey,  the  areal  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Moimt  Oliye 
and  Gillespie  quadran^es  were  mapped  in  detail  by  Wallace  Lee,  who 
prepared  an  economic  report  describing  the  coal  resources,  oil  pn*" 
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• 

pectSy  an^  geologic  structure  for  publication  by  the  State  geological 
survey,  and  who  has  brought  a  folio  covering  these  quadrangles  to 
an  advanced  stage.  In  the  mappmg  of  the  glacial  and  associated 
deposits  Mr.  Lee  conferred  with  W.  C.  Alden  and  E.  W.  Shaw.  The 
investigation  of  the  stratigraphy  and  the  mapping  of  the  areal  geology 
in  the  Equality  and  Shawneetown  quadrangles,  also  cooperative, 
was  begun  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  he  examined  portions  of  the  Golconda 
and  Fords  Ferry  quadrangles,  on  the  Illinois  side  of  Ohio  River. 

The  glacial  and  associated  deposits  in  the  Edgington,  Milan,  Canton,. 
Colchester,  Macomb,  Tallula,  and  Springfield  quadrangles  were 
briefly  studied  by  W.  C.  Alden  for  comparison  with  similar  deposits 
in  Iowa. 

The  dark  shale  and  bony  coal  overlying  the  Springfield  (No.  5) 
coal  bed  were  examined  by  G.  H;  Ashley  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
material  to  be  subjected  to  distillation  experiments. 

The  Pleistocene  formations  and  physiography  of  the  Baldwin, 
Chester,  Renault,  Kimmswick,  and  Crystal  City  quadrangles  were 
further  studied  by  E.  W.  Shaw  with  a  view  to  their  description  in 
cooperative  folios. 

Folios  for  the  Carlyle,  Centralia,  New  Athens,  and  Okawville 
quadrangles  were  nearly  completed  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the  greater  part 
of  whose  time  was  devoted  to  studies  of  Pleistocene  deposits  and 
sedimentation  in  the  Gulf  region  of  the  Coastal  Plain. 

INDIANA. 

A  report  on  ''The  Pleistocene  of  Indiana  and  Michigan  and  the 
history  of  the  Great  Lakes,"  by  Frank  Leverett  and  F.  B.  Taylor, 
was  published  as  Monograph  53. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  and  correlation  of  the  formations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  Paleozoic  formations  and 
faunas  in  soudieastem  Indiana  were  studied  by  E.  O.  Ulrich. 

Field  examinations  of  the  Devonian  black  shales  in  the  New  Albany 
region  and  of  the  dark  shales  and  bony  layers  associated  with  some 
of  the  coal  beds  of  the  State  were  made  by  G.  H.  Ashley,  who  col- 
lected samples  for  laboratory  distillation  in  order  to  determine  their 
value  as  sources  of  petroleiun  distillates  and  their  by-products. 

IOWA. 

A  review  of  the  evidence  of  an  lowan  stage  of  glaciation  and  of  its 
relations  to  the  deposits  of  other  Pleistocene  stages  in  eastern  Iowa 
and  adjoining  States  occupied  W.  C.  Alden  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  field  season  of  1914.  This  work  was  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  Iowa  State  Geological  Survey,  which  furnished  an  assistant, 
Morris  M.  Leighton,  for  the  season.  The  studies  were  resumed  in 
June,  1915. 
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A  short  field  conference  on  the  mappmg  of  the  Quaternary  deposits 
of  northwestern  Iowa  was  held  between  E.  S.  Carman,  of  the  State 
Geological  Survey,  and  Frank  Leverett. 

A  short  report  containing  a  summary  description  of  the  coal  fields 
and  coals  of  Iowa  was  prepared  by  Henry  Hinds  for  incorporation  in 
the  general  report  by  M.  R.  Campbell  on  the  coal  fields  of  the  United 
States. 

The  stratigraphy  of  the  Mississippian  formations  in  southeastern 
Iowa  was  examined  and  collections  of  fossils  were  made  by  F.  M.  Van 
Tuyl,  of  the  State  Oeological  Survey,  the  paleontologio  supervision  of 
the  investigation  being,  through  informal  cooperation,  in  charge  of 
Stuart  Weller,  who  has  conducted  similar  investigations  for  the 
Federal  Survey  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  western  Kentucky. 

KANSAS. 

The  description  of  the  ore  deposits  of  the  Joplin  district,  lifissouriy 
and  of  the  Miami  district,  Oklahoma,  with  field  studies  extaiding  into 
southeastern  Kansas,  was  continued  by  C.  E.  Siebenthal,  whose 
report  on  the  origin  of  the  zinc  and  lead  deposits  of  the  Joplin  region 
(Bulletin  606)  is  now  in  press*. 

The  Leavenworth-SmithviUe  folio,  by  Henry  Hinds  and  F.  C. 
Greene,  has  been  revised  by  Mr.  Hinds. 

KENTUCKY. 

A  detailed  survey  of  the  areal  geology  and  mineral  resources  of 
Jefferson  Coimty,  Ky.,  was  completed  by  Charles  Butts,  assisted  by 
T.  C.  Brown  and  J.  J.  GaUoway.  This  survey  was  made  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey,  to  which  the  report, 
now  nearing  completion,  will  be  submitted  for  pubUcation.  Several 
quadrangles,  including  the  Louisville  and  Kosmosdale,  he  wholly 
or  in  part  within  Jefferson  County,  and  it  is  planned  that  folios 
shall  be  prepared  after  certain  problems  have  received  further  field 
consideration  and  after  small  areas  lying  outside  of  the  county  have 
been  mapped. 

Field  studies  in  the  stratigraphy  and  paleontology  of  the  early 
Paleozoic  formations  of  central  Kentucky  and  in  the  Louisville 
quadrangle  were  made  by  E.  O.  Ulrich. 

Several  Carboniferous  sections  in  southeastern  Kentucky  were 
examined  for  purposes  of  correlation  by  G.  H.  Girty. 

The  phosphate  deposits  in  Woodford  and  adjoining  counties  have 
been  examined  partly  in  reconnaissance  and  partly  in  detail  by  W.  C. 
Fhalen,  who  explored  portions  of  this  relatively  little  known  phos- 
phate field  by  means  of  shallow  drilling.  A  large  number  of  samples 
were  coUected  for  chemical  analysis.  The  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions are  designed  to  be  incorporated  in  a  report  on  the  phosphate 
deposits  of  the  southern  Appalachian  r^on. 
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A  study  of  the  physiography  and  the  Quaternary  geology  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  by  E.  W.  Shaw,  is  in  progress  as  a  part 
of  an  investigation  covering  the  late  Pleistocene  geologic  history  of 
the  Mississippi  embayment. 

Professional  Paper  91,  |*The  lower  Eocene  floras  of  southeastern 
North  America,"  by  E.  W.  Berry,  including  areas  in  Kentucky,  is  in 
press. 

LOUISIANA. 

With  the  object  of  guiding  exploration  in  the  discovery  and  the 
development  of  oil  pools  in  Louisiana,  preliminary  reconnaissance 
examinations  of  the  geologic  structure  with  special  reference  to  the 
presence  of  oil  and  gas  were  made  by  G.  C.  Matson,  assisted  by 
O.  B.  Hopkins  and  E.  H.  Finch,  in  a  number  of  districts,  most  atten- 
tion, however,  being  given  to  Bossier,  De  Soto,  Caddo,  and  Red 
River  parishes.  Reports  covering  this  work  are  now  in  preparation. 
At  the  request  of  the  General  Land  Office  an  examination  of  the 
islands  in  Sabine  River  near  Orange,  Tex.,  was  made  by  Mr.  Hopkins 
for  the  purpose  of  land  classification. 

A  report  on  the  iron-bearing  deposits  in  Bossier,  Caddo,  and  Web- 
ster parishes,  by  E.  F.  Burchard,  the  field  work  for  which  was  done 
in  the  fall  of  1914,  is  ready  for  publication  as  Bulletin  620-G. 

The  upper  Tertiary  formations  in  southwestern  Louisiana  were 
examined  by  G.  C.  Matson  and  Alexander  Deussen,  and  fossil  plants 
and  invertebrates  from  several  localities  and  formations  have  been 
studied  by  E.  W.  Berry  and  C.  Wythe  Cooke.  Reports  now  in 
preparation  include  a  study  of  the  floras  of  the  Claiborne  and  Jackson 
groups  by  Mr.  Berry  and  a  general  report  on  the  physiography  and 
surficial  geology  of  the  Gulf  embayment  by  E.  W.  Shaw.  A  manu- 
script by  Mr.  Matson  on  the  Pliocene  of  the  eastern  and  central 
Gulf  Coastal  Plain  and  two  manuscripts  on  the  Catahoula  formation, 
the  stratigraphy  being  described  by  Mr.  Matson  and  the  fossil  plants 
by  Mr.  Berry,  were  transmitted  for  publication. 

Supplementary  investigations  of  the  stratigraphy,  paleontology, 
and  ground  waters  of  the  Cretaceous  deposits  of  northeastern  Louisi- 
ana were  made  by  L.  W.  Stephenson. 

Professional  Paper  91,  ''Tlie  lower  Eocene  floras  of  southeastern 
North  America,"  by  E.  W,  Berry,  is  in  press,  and  Bulletin  619,  ''The 
Caddo  oil  and  gas  field,  Louisiana,"  by  G.  C.  Matson,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  editor. 

MAINE. 

Additional  field  examinations  were  made  by  Frank  J.  Katz  in  the 
Portland  and  Casco  Bay  quadran^es  for  the  solution  of  problems 
which  arose  during  the  office  preparation  of  a  folio  for  these  quad- 
rangles. This  review,  during  which  Mr.  Katz  was  joined  by  Arthur 
Keith  for  field  conference  and  inspection,  was  not  made  in  cooperation 
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with  the  State,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  previous  work  on  these 
quadrangles  was  done  in  cooperation.  The  text  and  maps  for  this 
folio  are  neanng  completion. 

The  areal  survey  of  the  Dover  and  York  quadrangles  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Katz,  who  has  covered  about  50  square  nuleSy  and 
progress  was  made  on  the  maps  and  collections  in  the  office. 

In  the  Boothbay  quadrangle  a  brief  reconnaissance  covering  about 
20  square  miles  was  made  by  Mr.  Keith. 

Professional  Paper  89,  ''The  faima  of  the  Chapman  sandstone," 
by  H.  S.  Williams,  has  been  revised  by  the  author  and  a  chapter  on 
the  Ostracoda  of  the  formation  has  been  added  by  E.  O.  Ulrich. 
This  paper  is  now  in  press. 

MARYLAND. 

The  mapping  of  the  WiUiamsport  quadrangle,  which  includes  por- 
tions of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  was  completed  by  George 
W.  Stose,  who  covered  about  100  square  nules  in  detail.  The  descrip- 
tions and  maps  for  this  quadrangle,  which  with  the  Hagerstown 
quadrangle  will  be  covered  by  a  single  folio,  are  well  advanced  toward 
completion.  This  folio  was  provided  for  imder  cooperation  with  the 
Maryland  Geological  Survey.  Conferences  for  deciding  certain  ques- 
tions of  stratigraphy  and  correlation  were  held  by  Mr.  Stose,  E.  O. 
Ulrich,  and  R.  S.  Bassler  in  the  Hagerstown  and  Frederick  quad- 
rangles. 

The  folio  for  the  Elkton  and  Wilmington  quadrangles,  including 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  was  transmitted  for  publica- 
tion. This  folio  was  prepared  by  Miss  Florence  Bascom  and  B.  L. 
Miller,  in  cooperation  with  the  Geological  Survey  of  Maryland. 

The  Tolchester  folio,  by  B.  L.  Miller,  E.  B.  Mathews,  Arthur  B. 
Bibbins,  and  Homer  P.  little,  also  cooperative,  was  completed  and 
transmitted  for  publication. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  marble  quarry  near  Union  Bridge,  Carroll 
Coimty,  was  examined  by  T.  N.  Dale,  in  association  witli  Oliver 
Bowles,  quarry  technologist  of  the  Bureau  of  lifines.  A  short 
report  on  the  rocks  examined  was  transmitted  to  the  committee. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  small  emissions  of  gas  proceeding 
from  a  number  of  shallow  wells  driven  for  water  in  the  region  of 
Salisbury,  Md.,  were  of  deep-seated  (rock)  origin,  and  if  so  whether 
they  might  be  regarded  as  indications  of  possible  gas  or  oil  pooh 
in  the  region,  an  examination  was  made  by  G.  C.  Matson.  The  resulta 
of  this  investigation  were  not  sufficiently  encouraging  to  merit  formal 
publication. 

For  the  more  accurate  differentiation  and  discrimination  of  the 
Pleistocene  formations  of  the  Maryland  portion  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
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ftn  inspection  of  the  terraceB  of  peninsular  Maryland  was  made  by 
T.  Wayland  Vaughan,  E.  W.  Berry,  and  P.  S.  Smith,  in  oonference 
with  W.  B.  Clark,  director  of  the  State  Geological  Survey. 

MABSAGHUBBTTS. 

Reviews  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
Boston  and  Boston  Bay  quadrangles  were  made  by  Laurence  La 
Forge.  The  preparation  of  the  Boston  folio,  which  is  to  cover  these 
quadrangles,  is  now  well  advanced.  Reconnaissance  examinations 
were  made  by  Mr.  La  Forge  in  the  Haverhill,  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
Newburyport,  and  Salem  quadrangles.  A  field  conference  was  held 
in  the  Framingham  quadrangle  by  Mr.  La  Forge  and  Arthur  Keith, 
who  inspected  the  geologic  mapping. 

The  areal  and  economic  survey  of  the  Greylock  quadrangle  was 
continued  by  L.  M.  Prindle,  who  conferred  with  Mr.  Keith  in  the 
field. 

The  Sheffield-Sandisfield  folio  was  the  subject  of  an  office  con- 
ference between  Arthur  Keith,  Joseph  Barrell,  and  B.  K.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Keith  also  conferred  with  Mr.  Emerson  r^arding  the  Pittsfield 
and  Becket  geologic  work  and  certain  features  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
report  on  the  geology  of  Massachusetts  (Bulletin  597). 

Manuscript  maps  and  geologic  descriptions  for  the  Worcester- 
Marlboro,  Paliner-Brookfield,  Webster-Blackstone,  and  Belchertown- 
Barre  folios  have  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Emerson,  and  his  office ' 
work  on  the  Warwick-Winchendon  f oho  has  been  continued  to  an 
advanced  stage. 

Field  studies  of  the  geology  of  Cape  Cod,  Nantucket,  Marthas 
Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands  were  begun  in  June  by  J.  B. 
Woodworth,  with  the  object  of  mapping  and  preparing  a  report  on 
the  geology  of  this  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain. 

The  field  examination  of  the  Quaternary  geology  of  the  Berlin 
and  Oreylock  quadrangles,  in  New  York  and  Massadiusetts,  was 
completed  by  F.  B.  Taylor,  who  has  prepared  a  manuscript  describ- 
ing the  surficial  deposits  for  folio  publication. 

Deposits  containing  tourmaline,  beryl,  and  lithia  minerals  in  the 
vicinity  of  West  Chesterfield  and  Goshen,  Hampshire  County,  were 
examined  by  D.  B.  Sterrett. 

MIOmOAN. 

The  report  on  ''The  Pleistocene  of  Lidiana  and  Michigan  and  the 
history  of  the  Great  Lakes,"  by  Frank  Leverett  and  F.  B.  Taylor, 
has  been  published  as  Monograph  63,  and  a  special  report  on  the 
extent  and  relations  of  the  Superior  ice  lobe  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  is  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Leverett. 
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In  accordance  with  an  informal  arrangement  for  cooperation  with 
the  lifichigan  Geological  Survey  in  paleontologic  investigations,  the 
Marshall  fauna  of  the  State  has  been  studied  by  G.  H.  Girty. 

MINNK80TA. 

The  work  of  mapping  the  gladal  deposits  of  Minnesota,  with 
special  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  soils,  was  continued  by  Frank 
Leverett,  assisted  by  F.  W.  Sardeson,  of  the  State  Geological  Survey. 
A  report  entitled  ''Surface  formations  and  agricultural  conditions  of 
northwestern  Minnesota/'  by  Frank  Leverett,  with  a  chapter  on  the 
climatic  conditions  of  Minnesota,  by  U.  G.  Pursell,  was  transmitted 
to  the  State  and  published  as  Bulletin  12  of  the  Minnesota  Geological 
Survey.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  to  be  based  on  this 
work.  Manuscript  for  a  report  on  the  soils  and  surface  deposits  of 
northeastern  Minnesota  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Leverett  for  pub- 
lication by  the  State,  and  he  has  done  considerable  work,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Sardeson,  on  a  general  report  on  the  Quaternary 
deposits  and  history  of  Mionesota,  to  be  published  by  the  Federal 
Survey. 

A  brief  reconnaissance  study  of  the  pre-Wisconsin  Quaternary 
deposits  in  some  of  the  southeastern  counties  of  the  State  was  made 
by  W.  C.  Alden,  for  comparison  with  similar  deposits  in  Iowa.  Field 
conferences  regarding  the  mapping  and  classification  of  these  deposits 
were  held  between  Messrs.  Leverett,  Sardeson,  and  Alden  and  between 
T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  Mr.  Leverett. 

Cooperative  studies  preliminary  to  a  general  report  on  the  stoitig- 
raphy  and  economic  geology  of  the  Cuyuna  iron  range  were  made  by 

E.  C.  Harder,  of  this  Survey,  and  A.  W.  Johnstown,  of  the  State 
Survey.  A  preliminary  paper  on  the  bacterial  deposition  of  iron  ores 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Harder  for  publication  in  ''Shorter  contri- 
butions to  general  geology."  Under  cooperative  agreement  also 
studies  of  the  magnetite  ores  of  the  State  were  begun  by  F.  F.  Grout, 
of  the  Minnesota  Survey,  and  H.  H.  Brodt. 

As  products  of  previous  cooperative  work  conducted  with  the  State 
Geological  Survey  a  report  on  the  clays  and  shales  of  Minnesota,  by 

F.  F.  Grout,  and  a  similar  report  on  the  building  stones  of  the  State, 
by  Oliver  C.  Bowles,  were  completed  and  submitted  for  publicaticm  in 
bulletin  form.  

MlflWfHBBPPI. 

Structural  studies  for  the  purpose  of  findrag  geologic  conditions 
favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  oil  or  gas  in  the  Vicksburg  quadran- 
gle. Miss.,  were  carried  on  by  G.  C.  Matson,  O.  B.  Hopkins,  and  E.  H. 
Finch.  A  report  containing  the  results  of  this  investigation  is  now 
in  preparation.  Brief  examinations  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Matson 
at  Hattiesburg,  Natchez,  and  Seminary. 
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Reports  on  the  geology  of  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Mississippi  imd  on 
the  ground  waters  of  the  State  are  m  preparation.  The  investiga- 
tions have  been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Geological 
Survey  of  Mississippi,  field  work  being  done  by  five  geologists  of  the 
Federal  Survey  and  £.  N.  Lowe,  State  geologist. 

The  examinations  of  the  upper  Eocene  and  Oligocene  formations 
in  the  State  were  continued  by  C.  Wythe  Cooke,  who  has  transmitted  a 
paper  entitled  ''The  age  of  the  Ocala  limestone"  (Professional  Paper 
95-1).    This  report  will  be  of  special  value  for  correlation. 

A  report  on  the  physiography,  surficial  deposits,  and  Pleistocene 
geologic  history  of  the  Gulf  embayment,  which  is  in  preparation  by 
Mr.  Shaw,  will  embrace  the  State  of  Mississippi.  In  connection  with 
this  investigation  Mr.  Shaw  is  making  a  special  study  of  the  silts  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Additional  field  studies  of  the  post-Eocene  geologic  formations 
were  made  by  G.  C.  Matson,  who  cooperated  with  Mr.  Shaw  in  a  part 
of  the  investigations  of  the  latest  Tertiary  and  Pleistocene  formations. 

A  report  on  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Claiborne  group,  which  is  exposed 
in  Mississippi,  is  in  preparation  by  E.  W.  Berry.  Reports  covering 
the  results  of  earUer  field  and  oflSce  investigations  submitted  during 
the  year  include  a  manuscript  on  the  Pliocene  of  the  eastern  and 
central  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  by  G.  C.  Matson;  two  manuscripts  on  the 
Catahoula  formation,  one  on  the  stratigraphy  by  Mr.  Matson  and  one 
on  the  fossil  plants  by  Mr.  Berry;  and  a  manuscript  entitled  ''Ero- 
sion intervals  in  the  Eocene  of  the  Mississippi  emba3nnent,"  by  Mr. 
Berry  (Professional  Paper  96-F). 

Ph>fessional  Paper  91,  "The  lower  Eocene  floras  of  southeastern 
North  America,"  by  E.  W.  Berry,  is  now  in  press. 

MISSOURI. 

A  report  by  C.  E.  Siebenthal  on  the  origin  of  the  Joplin  lead  and 
zinc  ores,  now  in  press  as  BuUetin  606,  contains  conclusions  based  on 
a  long  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  geology  and  ore  deposits  of 
the  Joplin  region. 

In  response  to  a  request  of  the  State  geologist  the  earlier  Paleozoic 
formations  of  eastern  and  central  Missouri  were  briefly  studied  for 
purposes  of  classific^ttion  and  correlation  by  E.  O.  Ulrich.  On  the 
part  of  the  State  additional  investigations,  both  paleontologic  and 
stratigraphic,  of  the  Mismssippian  formations,  mahily  in  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve County,  were  made  by  Stuart  Weller. 

Fiu*ther  field  examinations  of  the  Pleistocene  deposits  in  the  Crys- 
tal City  and  Renault  quadran^es,  for  which  geologic  folios  are  in 
preparation  in  cooperation  with  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Geology  and 
Mines,  were  made  by  E.  W.  Shaw. 
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The  Green  City-Queen  City  folio  text,  by  F.  C.  Greene,  was  criti- 
cally revised  by  Henry  Hinds,  under  whose  supervision  the  field  and 
office  work  relating  to  these  quadran^es  was  done.  Some  revisory 
work  was  also  done  by  Mr.  Hinds  on  the  Leavenworth-SmithviUe 
folio,  the  geologic  maps  for  which  are  now  engraved. 

A  chapter  describing  in  summary  form  the  coal  fields  of  Missouri 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Hinds  for  inclusion  in  the  work  by  M.  R. 
Campbell  on  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States. 

MONTANA. 

A  portion  of  the  Judith  River  coal  field  in  northeastern  Chouteau 
imd  Fergus  counties,  Mont.,  embracing  about  600  square  miles,  was 
geologically  surveyed  in  a  detailed  reconnaissance  examination  by 
E.  R.  Lloyd,  assisted  by  W.  T.  Thom,  jr.,  and  W.  B.  Wilson.  The 
lands  of  this  area  have  been  classified  and  an  economic  report  has 
been  prepared,  but  the  publication  of  this  report  will  be  delayed  to 
incorporate  the  results  of  additional  field  work.  A  paleontologic 
study  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  formations  of  this  r^on  was 
made  by  T.  W.  Stanton  for  purposes  of  correlation. 

A  report  on  the  subbitiuninous  coal  and  lignite  r^ons  of  eastern 
Montana  is  in  preparation  by  E.  R.  Lloyd  for  publication  in  the 
forthcoming  paper  on  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States.  The  com- 
pletion of  Mr.  Lloyd's  manuscript  is  somewhat  retarded  on  account 
of  his  recent  transfer  from  the  geologic  branch  to  the  land-classifica- 
tion board,  where  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  coal  board. 

The  geology  and  coal  resources  of  northern  Teton  County  will  be 
described  by  Eugene  Stebinger  in  Bulletin  621~K. 

An  area  of  about  1,300  square  miles  in  the  Porcupine  dome,  north 
of  Forsyth,  was  examined  in  a  reconnaissance  way,  for  the  purpose 
of  land  classification,  by  C.  F.  Bowen,  assisted  by  C.  A.  Bonine. 
The  possibilities  of  oil  in  the  Porcupine  dome  have  been  described 
by  Mr.  Bowen  in  Bulletin  621-F.  Mr.  Bowen  also  submitted  a  report 
on  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Montana  group,  with  special  reference  to 
the  stratigraphic  position  and  age  of  the  Judith  River  formation, 
which  has  been  published  as  Professional  Paper  90-1. 

A  description,  with  maps,  of  the  Tullock  Creek  coal  field,  which 
was  examined  in  1912-13,  was  completed  and  submitted  for  publi- 
cation by  O.  S.  Rogers,  and  a  report  on  the  Bull  Mountain  coal  field, 
by  R.  W.  Richards  and  C.  T.  Lupton,  has  been  submitted. 

A  small  area  of  lignite  land  near  Glendive  was  examined  for  tiie 
purpose  of  classification  by  C.  E.  Lesher. 

Tlie  areal  mapping  of  the  coal  fields  of  southeastern  Montana, 
which  was  begun  in  1913,  was  continued  by  C.  M.  Bauer,  with  the 
assistance  of  E.  M.  Parks  and  R.  W.  Brown.  This  work  was  done 
primarily  for  purposes  of  land  classification,  but  the  areal  geology 
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was  also  studied  and  mapped.  Mr.  Bauer  examined  about  800  square 
miles  in  more  or  less  detail,  and  1,500  square  miles,  mainly  outside 
of  the  coal  field,  in  a  rapid  reconnaissance.  An  economic  report  on 
the  Ekalaka  imd  Xiong  'Pine  HiUs  coal  field  of  southeastern  Montana, 
studied  in  1913-14,  is  now  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Bauer. 

An  examination  of  the  northeast  comer  of  this  State,  north  of  the 
Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  was  begun  by  A.  J.  Collier,  assisted 
by  W.  T.  Thom,  jr.,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  the  land.  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  Ifilk  River  valley  was  undertaken  by  Eugene 
Stebinger,  assisted  by  W.  P.  Woodring  and  J.  D.  Sears. 

The  paleontology  and  stratigraphy  of  the  formations  on  the  north 
side  of  Yellowstone  River,  west  and  north  of  Forsyth,  were  studied 
by  T.  W.  Stanton,  who,  in  cooperation  with  C.  W.  Gilmore  and  the 
field  party  in  charge  of  E.  R.  lioyd,  also  made  a  careful  review  of 
the  type  area  of  the  Judith  River  formation  on  the  Missouri  near  the 
mouUi  of  the  Judith. 

The  placer  deposits  at  Ruby  and  Virginia  City  were  visited  by 
J.  M.  Hill  in  connection  with  his  general  investigation,  cooperative 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  of  the  placer  deposits  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Browning  and  Chief  Moimtain  quadrangles,  in  the  Glacier 
National  Park,  areal  geologic  mapping  was  continued  by  Eugene 
Stebinger,  with  the  assistance  of  C.  S.  Corbett  and  H.  R.  Bennett, 
about  726  square  miles  being  mapped  in  detail  on  the  1:125,000 
scale.  Progress  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  for  the  area  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Stebinger,  who  also  prepared  text,  maps,  and  illustra- 
tions for  the  Blackfoot-Cutbank  folio,  the  areal  mapping  of  which 
was  completed  during  the  previous  fidd  season. 

Final  revision  of  the  text  of  the  Philipsburg  folio  was  completed 
by  F.  C.  Calkins. 

NKVADA. 

In  the  search  for  potash,  tmder  the  supervision  of  H.  S.  Gale,  boring 
was  continued  to  a  depth  of  1,500  feet  in  the  Black  Rock  Desert,  Nev., 
when  the  coming  of  winter  terminated  the  work.  The  drill  crew  was 
superintended  by  D.  H.  Walker,  to  whose  skill  and  efficiency  are 
due  the  economy  and  speed  of  the  work  and  the  completeness  of  the 
data  gathered.  Samples  of  the  drillings  were  collected  by  M.  I. 
Goldman  and  A.  T.  (Randall,  and  these  are  now  undergoing  analyt- 
ical study  by  Mr.  Goldman.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  diatoms  have  been  examined  by  Dr.  Albert 
Mann,  specialist  in  the  DiatomacesB.  A  niunber  of  reported  dis- 
coveries of  potash  salts  or  nitrates  within  the  State  were  investigated 
by  Mr.  Gale,  and  analyses  of  submitted  samples  of  salts  were  made 
in  the  chemical  laboratory.  No  bed  of  potash  salts  was  discovered 
in  the  deep  well.    The  reported  deposits  proved  on  examination  to 
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be  either  too  low  in  potash  or  nitrates  or  too  small  to  be  of  commer- 
cial importance. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  a  new  drilling  equipment  designed  especially 
for  the  work  and  region  was  purchased,  and  surveys  were  made  in 
the  Smoke  Creek  Desert  by  Mr.  Gale  to  determine  localities  that 
would  appear  relatively  favorable  for  testing.  Preparations  were 
completed  by  Mr.  Walker  to  resume  drilling  in  that  desert  with  the 
new  rig  early  in  July. 

Nitrate-bearing  beds  north  and  northwest  of  the  Black  Rock 
Desert  were  examined  by  M.  I.  Groldman. 

The  Yerington  district  was  studied  in  detail  by  Adolph  Ejiopf  and 
E.  L.  Jones,  jr.,  who  mapped  58  square  miles  on  the  scale  of  1 :  24,000. 
The  results  of  this  survey  are  now  being  prepared  for  publication. 
The  cinnabar  deposits  east  of  Beatty  and  Mina  were  examined  by 
Mr.  Ejiopf ,  the  results  of  whose  investigations  have  been  submitted 
for  pubUcation  under  the  title,  ''Some  cinnabar  deposits  in  western 
Nevada"  (Bulletin  620-D).  The  platinum*  deposits  in  the  YeUow 
Pine  district,  Clark  County,  were  investigated  by  Mr.  Ejiopf ,  whose 
report,  ''A  gold-platinum-palladium  lode  in  southern  Nevada/'  has 
appeared  as  Bulletin  620-A.  A  paper  entitled,  '' Plumbojarosite 
and  other  basic  lead-ferric  sulphates  from  the  Ydlow  Pine  district, 
Nevada,"  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Knopf  for  imoffidal  pubUcation. 

The  Rochester  mining  district  is  described  by  F.  C.  Schrader  in 
Bulletin  580-M,  issued  during  the  year,  and  a  report  on  ''Some  min- 
ing districts  in  northeastern  California  and  northwestern  Nevada" 
(Bulletin  594),  by  J.  M.  Hill,  was  also  published. 

A  reconnaissance  report  on  some  mining  districts  in  eastern 
Nevada,  mostly  in  Elko,  White  Pine,  Lincoln,  and  dark  counties, 
and  on  the  Ravenswood  district,  in  Lander  County,  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  pubUcation  by  Mr.  Hill. 

The  economic  geology  of  the  National  district  is  described  by 
Waldemar  Lindgren  in  Bulletin  601,  recently  issued;  and  a  detailed 
report  on  the  geology  and  ore  deposits  of  the  Ely  district,  by  A.  C. 
Spencer,  is  in  the  editor's  handis.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Ely 
report  Sidney  Paige  collaborated  in  the  office  with  Mr.  Spencer. 

The  oxidized  zinc  ores  near  Eureka  were  investigated  by  G.  F. 
Loughlin,  the  mining  districts  of  the  Carson  Sink  quadrangle  are 
being  described  by  F.  C.  Schrader,  and  an  examination  of  the 
geology  and  ore  deposits  of  the  Manhattan  district  was  begun  by 
H.  G.  Ferguson. 

A  short  paper  on  the  occurrence  of  wurtzite  at  Goldfield  was  unoflB- 
cially  published  by  F.  L.  Ransome. 

The  silver  ores  of  the  Tonopah  district  are  imder  investigation  by 
metallographic  methods,  with  reference  to  their  association  and 
origin,  by  E.  S.  Bastin,  in  cdlaboration  with  F.  B.  Laney. 
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NEW  HAMP8HIBB. 


Mica  deposits,  locally  with  gem  beryl  as  an  associated  mineral, 
were  examined  in  eleven  townships  in  Grafton,  Cheshire,  and  Strat- 
ford coimties,  N.  H.,  by  D.  B.  Sterrett,  who  nearly  completed  the 
field  investigation  of  the  principal  deposits,  preliminary  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  occmrence  of  mica  in  New  Hampshire,  The  gem  depos- 
its will  be  described  in  a  report  on  the  occmrence  of  precious  stones 
in  the  United  States  now  in  preparation. 

The  areal  survey  of  the  Dover  and  York  quadrangles,  including 
portions  of  Maine,  was  begun  by  F.  J.  Katz,  who  has  also  b^un  the 
office  compilation  of  the  field  data. 

The  examination  of  the  Peterboro  quadrangle  was  continued  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  field  season  by  B.  K.  Emerson,  who  for  a  time 
was  joined  in  a  field  reconnaissance  by  Arthur  Keith.  A  brief  recon- 
naissance was  made  in  the  Keene  quadrangle  by  Mr.  Keith.  Por- 
tions of  the  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Newburyport  quadrangles,  lying 
partly  in  Massachusetts,  were  examined  by  Laurence  La  Forge. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


The  areal  survey  of  the  Easton  quadrangle,  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  was  completed  by  H.  B.  Ktlmmel,  the  work  being  car- 
ried on  in  cooperation  with  the  New  Jersey  Geological  Survey.  The 
manuscript  and  maps  for  this  quadrangle  will  form  part  of  the  Allen- 
town-Easton  folio  and  are  well  advanced  toward  completion. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  Survey  to  print  on  the  backs  of 
topographic  maps  that  cover  lai^e  centers  of  population  or  points 
of  unusual  scenic  interest  popular  and  instructive  descriptions  of  the 
geography  and  of  the  origin  of  the  physical  features,  a  description  of 
this  sort  was  prepared  by  G.  W.  Stose  for  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
sheet.  This  description  is  based  on  field  work  done  in  the  quadrangle, 
which  lies  lai^ely  in  Pennsylvania,  by  W.  S.  Bayley  and  H.  B.  Ktlm- 
mel,  and  on  Mr.  Stose's  personal  knowledge  of  the  r^on.  The  gen- 
eral geologic  data  now  available  as  to  the  quadrangle  will  probably 
be  amplified  when  the  study  of  the  adjoining  Wind  Gap  quadrangle 
has  been  made  in  order  that  both  quadrangles  may  be  covered  in  a 
single  folio. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


In  connection  with  the  general  search  for  deposits  of  potash  and 
nitrate  salts,  the  investigation  of  the  deposition^  basins  in  the  ''Red 
Beds"  region  of  New  Mexico  was  continued  by  N.  H.  Darton,  whose 
principal  object  was  to  discover  the  centers  of  greatest  evaporation 
of  saline  waters  in  the  past. 

The  chief  study  of  metalliferous  areas  undertaken  in  New  Mexico 
during  the  year  was  that  of  the  copper  deposits  at  Santa  Rita  (Chino 
district),  to  which  A.  C.  Spencer  was  assigned.    With  Mr.  Spencer 
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were  associated  Sidney  Paige,  who  studied  the  structure  and  super- 
posed the  geology  on  Uie  Santa  Rita  special  map;  D.  F.  MacDonald, 
who  examined  the  mining  methods,  especially  the  open-pit  mining;  and 
J.  F.  Hunter,  jr.,  who  assisted  in  the  area!  geologic  mapping.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  field  season  the  district  was  visited  by  F.  L.  Ransome 
for  the  discussion  of  problems  with  l^fr.  Spencer. 

The  studies  of  mining  methods  by  Mr.  MacDonald  were  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  general  investigation  of  the  application  of 
geologic  features  to  the  problems  of  mining  and  engineering  con- 
struction, prosecuted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

A  study  of  the  zinc  ores  of  the  Magdalena  district  was  begun  by 
Q.  F.  Loughlin. 

The  geology  and  water  resources  of  Lima  County  are  described  by 
N.  H.  Darton  in  Water-Supply  Paper  345-C,  recently  issued. 

A  study  of  the  geology  and  coal  resources  of  the  Raton  and  Bril- 
liant quadrangles,  in  the  Raton  coal  field,  Colfax  County,  was  com- 
pleted by  W.  T.  Lee,  and  an  economic  report  covering  the  area  has 
been  submitted  for  publication.  A  folio  by  Mr.  Lee  describing  in 
detail  the  geology  of  the  quadrangles  is  in  preparation. 

The  Datil  Mountain  region  was  revisited  by  D.  E.  Winchester  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  additional  information  r^arding  the  strati- 
graphy and  correlation  of  certain  coal  beds.  Field  work  is  now 
completed  in  the  Datil  Mountain  r^on  and  in  the  Zuni  Indian 
Reservation,  and  an  economic  report  on  these  areas  is  in  preparation 
by  Mr.  Winchester. 

At  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  lands  coming  under 
the  Hogback  canal  in  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  were  examined 
in  1913  by  M.  A.  PisheL  A  report  on  the  area  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Pishel  prior  to  his  resignation  from  the  Survey  to  accept  a  more 
remunerative  position  in  one  of  the  lai^e  oil  companies  operating  in 
the  Southwest. 

A  detailed  examination,  for  the  General  Land  Office,  of  lands  near 
Gallup,  McEinley  County,  was  made  by  C.  T.  Lupton,  who  is  now 
preparing  a  geologic  report  on  the  area. 

An  extended  and  elaborate  study  of  the  San  Juan  coal  basin,  in 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  State,  was  begun  by  C.  M.  Bauer,  assisted 
by  J.  B.  Reeside,  jr.,  the  purpose  being  to  obtain  data  for  classifying 
the  lands  in  the  interior  of  this  great  basin  and  for  determining  the 
age  and  the  correlation  of  the  formations.  The  results  of  this  inves- 
tigation will  be  available  for  use  in  preparing  the  Red  Mesa  and 
Soda  Canyon  foUos. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  mapping  of  the  Quaternary  deposits  of  the  Berlin  (N.  Y.-Mass.) 
imd  Hoosick  (N.  Y.-Vt.)  quadrangles  was  completed  in  July,  and 
descriptions  for  folio  publication  have  ^  been  nearly  completed  by 
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F.  B.  Taylor.  The  areal  and  economic  survey  of  the  Paleozoic  forma- 
tions in  the  Berlin  quadrangle,  which  includes  a  small  portion  of 
Massachusetts,  was  continued  by  L.  M.  Prindle,  about  125  miles 
having  been  mapped  in  detail. 

The  examination  and  mapping  of  the  Paleozoic  formations  in  the 
Hoosick  quadrangle  was  completed  by  Mr.  Prindle,  who  will  describe 
this  quadrangle  in  a  folio  covering  also  the  Bennington  quadrangle. 

The  study  of  the  Quaternary  deposits  of  the  Cambridge  and  Fort 
Ann  quadrangles  was  b^un  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Manuscripts  and  maps  for  a  folio  describing  the  Kings  Mountain 
and  Gaffney  qyadrangles,  the  larger  part  of  which  lie  in  South  Caro- 
lina, has  been  nearly  completed  by  D.  B.  Sterrett. 

The  Ijincolnton  quadrangle  has  been  mapped  by  Mr.  Sterrett,  who 
has  prepared  descriptions  for  inclusion  in  a  folio  to  cover  also  the 
Gastonia  quadrangle,  in  which  field  work  will  be  begun  this  sunmier. 

Some  mica  deposits  in  Avery,  Mitchell,  and  Macon  counties  and  the 
results  of  the  latest  prospect  work  done  in  1914  at  the  Ruby  mine,  in 
Cowee  Valley,  were  examined  by  Mr.  Sterrett,  who  visited  several  mica 
manufacturing  plants  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  industry. 

In  connection  with  a  report  on  the  marbles  of  the  southeastern 
United  States,  which  is  being  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  Office  of  Public  Roads, 
T.  Nelson  Dale  devoted  a  short  time  to  field  investigations  in  this 
State. 

The  preparation  of  a  cooperative  monograph  on  the  worms  and 
moUusks  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  Carolinas,  by  L.  W. 
Stephenson,  to  be  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Geological  and 
Economic  Survey,  has  been  nearly  completed  and  the  report  will 
soon  be  transmitted.  The  Cretaceous  Crustacea  from  the  State 
have  been  described  by  Miss  Mary  T.  Rathbun,  of  the  United  States 
National  ^f  useum,  in  a  report  to  accompany  Mr.  Stephenson's  paper, 
and  the  fossil  plants  have  been  described  for  the  same  purpose  by 
E-  W.  Berry. 

A  monograph  describing  the  Tertiary  Mollusca  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  for  which  Dr.  Paul  Bartsoh,  of  the  National  Musemn, 
described  several  families  of  the  smaller  Mollusca,  has  been  com- 
pleted by  Miss  Julia  Gardner.  The  services  of  all  those  who  are 
engaged  on  this  work,  except  Mr.  Stephenson,  were  contributed  in 
soifintific  cooperation,  without  expense  to  the  Survey. 

A  monograph  on  the  PUocene  and  Pleistocene  Foraminifera  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal  Plain,  in  which  the  Foraminifera  from 
North  Carolina  are  included,  has  been  transmitted  for  publication 
by  J.  A.  Cushman. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA. 

A  detailed  reconnaissance  survey,  covering  about  590  square  mileB 
in  the  Oliver  County  lignite  field,  North  Dakota,  was  made  by  E.  T. 
Hancock,  with  the  assistance  of  R.  C.  Moore.  The  results  of  this 
examination,  which  was  made  primarily  for  land  classification  and 
to  solve  certain  problems  relating  to  the  stratigraphy  of  the  n^on, 
have  been  embodied  in  a  geologic  report  by  Mr.  Hancock,  now  nearly 
completed.  In  connection  with  the  field  investigations,  studies  re- 
lating to  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Cannonball  marine  member  of  the 
Lance  formation  and  to  the  stratigraphy  and  faunas  of  the  Creta- 
oeous  and  Eocene  formations  in  surrounding  regions  were  made  by 
T.  W.  Stanton,  who  examined  exposures  north  and  south  of  Steel, 
near  Jamestown,  between  Linton  and  Missouri  Riyer,  and  along 
Cannonball  and  Wisconsin  rivers  from  Solen  to  Washburn. 

The  Fort  Berthold  lignite  field  is  described  and  mapped  in  a  final 
report  submitted  by  C.  M.  Bauer,  who  has  also  prepared  a  short  sum- 
mary report  on  the  lignite  resources  of  North  Dakota  for  inclusion  in 
the  general  report  on  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States. 

The  geology  of  the  Edgeley  and  Lamoure  quadran^es  has  been 
examined  for  folio  pubUcation  by  H.  A.  Hard  tmder  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  State  Geological  Survey  of  North  Dakota. 

OHIO. 

A  folio  for  the  Hamilton  and  Mason  quadrangles,  which  were 
mapped  in  detail  by  R.  S.  Bassler  and  N.  M.  Fenneman,  as  previously 
reported,  is  nearly  finished,  its  completion  awaiting  only  the  results 
of  additional  investigations,  largely  paleontologic,  to  be  made  by 
E.  O.  XJlrich  in  the  Cincinnati  qua<h*angle.  Some  general  review 
work  was  done  by  Mr.  Ulrich  in  the  quadrangle. 

The  areal  and  economic  geology  of  the  Woodsfield  and  Summef^ 
field  quadrangles  was  examined  in  detail  by  D.  Dale  Condit,  assisted 
by  R.  V.  A.  Mills  and  for  a  short  time  by  C.  A.  Bonine.  Careful  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  structure  of  the  oil  sands  and  the  relations  of 
the  oil  pools  to  the  geologic  structure  and  to  the  character  of  the 
sands  themselves.  Two  economic  reports  on  the  structure  and  oil 
resources  of  these  quadran^bs  are  now  nearly  completed  and  a  folio 
is  in  preparation. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  a  folio  text 
covering  the  Steubenville  and  Cadiz  quadrangles,  on  which  Mr. 
Condit  had  been  previously  engaged ;  but  this  work  was  interrupted 
by  his  detail  to  examine  and  classify  supposed  phosphate-bearing 
luids  in  western  Wyoming. 

A  preliminary  examination  of  the  Wooster  oil  and  gas  field  was 
made  by  C.  A.  Bonine,  and  a  report  on  the  geologic  structure,  the 
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mode  of  occurrence  of  oil  and  gas,  and  the  prospects  of  the  field  has 
been  submitted  by  Mr.  Bonine  for  publication  (Bulletin  621-H). 

The  field  investigation  and  mapping  of  the  Wellsville  quadrangle 
were  carried  on  by  J.  H.  Hance,  special  attention  being  given  to  the 
day  deposits  and  the  clay-bearing  formations. 

The  richly  carbonaceous  Devonian  shales  were  examined  and 
sampled  at  a  number  of  points  by  G.  H.  Ashley,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining their  value  for  distillation. 

OKLAHOMA. 

In  order  to  procure  further  data  as  to  the  structure  of  the  oil  sands 
in  the  Hominy  quadrangle,  Oklahoma,  some  additional  reconnais- 
sance work  was  done  by  Robert  H.  Wood,  whose  oil  report  for  the 
quadrangle  is  nearing  completion  and  whose  folio  is  well  advanced. 
Considerable  progress  was  made  by  Mr.  Wood  on  the  economic  report 
covering  the  Cleveland  pool. 

The  Pawhuska  quadrangle  was  revisited  by  C.  D.  Smith  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  certain  conclusions  he  reached  during  the  office 
study  of  his  notes,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
folio  covering  the  quadrangle.  The  folio  for  the  Claremore  quad- 
rangle, which  also  was  visited  for  slight  revision,  was  nearly  com- 
pleted when,  at  the  end  of  January,  Mr.  Smith  resigned  from  the  Sur- 
vey in  order  to  make  a  more  lucrative  use,  as  consulting  oil  geologist, 
of  his  practical  knowledge  and  experience  in  oil-field  geology.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Smith  has  agreed  to  complete  the  folio. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  prepa^ 
ration  of  a  folio  covering  the  Sallisaw  and  Sanbois  quadrangles,  the 
geologic  mapping  of  which  was  begun  some  years  ago  by  J.  A.  Taff,  a 
former  member  of  the  Survey  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  The  completion  of  this  folio,  which  had  been  delayed 
pending  the  receipt  of  additional  data  from  Mr.  Taff,  is  now  subject  to 
further  postponement  on  account  of  Mr.  Smith's  resignation. 

The  areal  and  economic  survey  of  the  McAlester  quadrangle  was 
completed  a  number  of  years  ago  by  Mr.  Taff,  who  is  under  agreement 
to  complete  a  folio  for  this  area. 

The  Paleozoic  geology  and  the  Quaternary  deposits  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  Windingstair  quadrangle  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Tuskahoma  quadrangle  was  briefly  reviewed  by  H.  D.  Miser.  The 
areal  work'  in  these  quadrangles  was  begun  a  number  of  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Taff. 

The  Loco,  Duncan,  and  Lawton  districts  were  examined  by  C.  H. 
Wegemann,  assisted  by  R.  W.  Howell  and  K.  C.  Heald,  with  the 
object  of  discovering  the  relation  of  the  oil  pools  to  the  geologic 
structure  and  of  obtaining  information  for  guidance  in  the  extension 
of  known  pools  and  the  possible  discovery  of  new  ones.    Preliminary 
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accounts,  with  sketch  maps  covering  the  areas,  were  transmitted  to 
the  Oklahoma  Greological  Survey,  by  which  they  have  since  been 
published. 

Work  on  the  Healdton  pool,  which  was  begun  last  year,  was  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  W^emann,  assisted  by  Mr.  Heald,  and  a  report  thereon 
is  in  press  as  Bulletin  621-B.  Reports  on  the  Loco  and  Duncan 
(Hope)  gas  fields  and  on  the  Lawton  gas  and  oil  pool,  by  Mr.  Wege- 
mann  and  R.  W.  Howell,  are  in  press  as  Bulletins  621-0,  621-D, 
and  621-G,  respectively. 

Structural  examinations,  with  reference  to  .the  possible  occurrence 
of  oil  and  gas,  were  made  in  portions  of  Okmulgee  and  Okfuskee 
ooimties  by  A.  E.  Fath,  assisted  during  part  of  the  field  season  by 
W.  B.  Emery  and  K.  C.  Heald.  A  report  on  *' Faulted  structure  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  recent  oil  and  gas  development  near  Paden, 
Okfuskee  Coimty,  Okla.,"  has  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Fath.  He  also 
prepared  a  paper  for  imofficial  publication  on  the  segregation  iA 
copper  ores  in  the  *'Red  Beds." 

llie  economic  and  areal  survey  of  the  geology  of  the  Foraker  quad- 
rangle was  b^un  by  Mr.  Heald  and  a  similar  investigation  of  the 
Bristow  quadrangle  by  Mr.  Fath. 

Additional  examinations  of  the  lead  and  zinc  deposits  of  the  Miami 
district  were  made  near  the  close  of  the  year  by  C.  E.  SiebenthaL 
The  data  will  be  used  in  a  report  on  these  deposits  which  is  now  in 
preparation  by  him. 

"The  faima  of  the  Wewoka  formation  of  Oklahoma,"  by  G.  H. 
Oirty,  was  published  as  Bulletin  544. 

OREGON. 

In  the  Sumpter  quadrangle,  Oregon,  about  half  of  which  had  pre- 
viously been  examined,  the  remaining  part  was  geologically  surveyed 
in  detail  on  the  scale  of  1  :  125,000,  for  folio  pubUcation,  by  J.  T. 
Pardee  and  D.  F.  Hewett  imder  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Oregon  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology,  to  which  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  quadrangle  was  submitted  for  publi- 
cation. In  Jime  Mr.  Hewett  made  some  reconnaissance  examine 
tions  in  the  region  immediately  west  of  the  quadrangle.  A  geologic 
folio  for  Sumpter  quadrangle  is  now  in  preparation  for  publicaticm 
by  the  Federal  Sm^ey. 

A  reconnaissance  examination  of  the  Howard  mining  district  was 
made  in  August  by  G.  F.  Loughlin. 

Nitrate  prospects  in  Malheur  Coimty,  not  far  from  Homedale, 
Idaho,  were  visited  by  G.  R.  Mansfield,  whose  report  was  submitted 
for  publication  (Bulletin  620-B). 

The  investigation  of  the  Eden  Ridge  coal  field  was  completed  by 
C.  E.  Lesher,  who  examined  in  detail  36  square  miles  and  in  reoon- 
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naissance  200  square  miles,  coyering  parts  of  Eden  Ridge  and  Camas 
Valley.  The  stratigraphio  position  of  the  scattered  coal  outcrops  was 
determined  by  Mr.  Lesher,  thus  defining  the  productive  formation. 
A  portable  outfit  devised  for  the  field  determination  of  the  amount 
of  ash  in  coals  is  described  by  Mr.  Lesher  in  Bulletin  621~A. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  r^on  between  the  Bellefonte  and  Himtingdon  quadrangles, 
Pennsylvania,  which,  have  already  been  imder  examination,  was  re- 
viewed in  reconnaissance  by  Charles  Butts,  for  the  piupose  of  tracing 
certain  formations  between  the  two  quadrangles  and  determining 
their  stratigraphio  relations.  The  folio  for  the  Himtingdon  and  Hol- 
lidaysburg  quadrangles  is  near  completion,  lacking  only  a  review  of 
certain  details.  A  conference  will  be  held  by  Mr.  Butts  and  E.  S. 
Moore,  geologist  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Bellefonte  quadrangle, 
before  the  folio  for  that  quadrangle  can  be  completed  for  publication. 
In  connection  with  the  description  by  C.  D.  Walcott,  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  Cambrian  paleontology  and  strar 
tigraphy  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Butts  spent  some  time  in  working 
out  the  Cambrian-Qrdovician  relations  in  the  Hollidaysburg  quad- 
rangle. 

A  description  of  the  physical  features  in  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
quadrangle  and  the  geography  of  the  region  was  prepared  by  O.  W. 
Stose.     (See  New  Jersey,  p.  497.) 

Field  work  on  the  Fairfield  and  Gettysburg  quadrangles  having 
been  completed,  the  manuscript  and  maps  for  a  folio  are  in  prepara- 
tion by  Miss  Florence  Bascom  and  G.  W.  Stose.  A  petrographio 
report  on  the  Triassio  lavas,  for  incorporation  in  this  folio,  was  pre- 
pared by  J.  Volney  Lewis. 

The  folio  covering  the  Elkton  and  Wilmington  quadrangles,  by 
Miss  Bascom  and  B.  L.  Miller,  has  been  transmitted  for  publication. 
(See  Maryland,  p.  490.) 

The  geology  of  the  Allentown  quadrangle  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  field  conference  between  Arthur  Keith,  in  charge  of  the  work,  and 
B.  L.  Miller  and  H.  B.  Kthnmel,  geologists  responsible  for  the  mapping 
of  the  Allentown  and  Easton  quadrangles,  respectively.  Mr.  Miller 
has  completed  the  maps  and  text  for  the  Allentown  quadrangle, 
and  Mr.  Kthnmel  is  preparing  similar  material  for  the  Easton  quad- 
rangle, the  greater  portion  of  which  lies  in  New  Jersey.  The  two 
quadrangles  will  be  covered  by  a  single  folio.  A  report  on  the 
geology  and  economic  resources  of  the  Allentown  quadrangle  has 
been  submitted  by  B.  L.  Miller. 

Additional  field  work,  mainly  in  adjustment  of  geologic  boundaries 
to  a  new  topographic  base  for  the  Reading  quadrangle,  has  been 
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completed  in  the  Reading  and  Boyertown  quadrangles  by  Miss  Bas- 
com  and  Edgar  T.  Wherry,  assistant.  Mr.  Wherry  also  examined 
recently  operated  quarries  and  mines  in  both  quacbangles  in  order 
to  complete  his  description  of  the  economic  geology  and  develop- 
ments in  the  area.  The  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  the  Reading  quad- 
rangle were  mapped  by  Miss  E.  F.  Bliss.  Miss  Bascom's  work  of 
preparing  the  foUo  is  now  well  advanced. 

The  survey  of  the  areal  geology  of  the  McCalls  Perry  and  Quarry- 
viUe  quadrangles,  begun  by  E.  B.  Mathews,  was  continued  by  M^ 
Bliss.    The  results  are  to  be  published  in  foUo  form. 

Field  investigations  were  carried  on  by  Mr.  Wherry  and  Miss  Bliss 
in  the  Quakertown  and  Doylestown  quadrangles,  the  Paleozoic  rocks 
being  partly  mapped  by  Miss  BUss  and  the  Triassic  rocks  by  Mr. 
Wherry.  A  portion  of  the  folio  for  these  two  quadrangles  is  to  be  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Bascom  and  is  well  advanced  toward  completion. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  Miss  Bascom  on  the  manu- 
script and  maps  for  the  Coatesville  and  West  Chester  quadrangles, 
which  will  be  covered  by  a  single  folio,  and  on  the  Honeybrook- 
Phoenixville  folio,  which  she  expects  to  complete  during  the  coming 
year. 

Several  local  investigations  regarding  artesian-water  conditions 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  have  been  made  by  Miss  Bascom. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  investigation  and  map- 
ping of  the  geology  of  the  Frostburg  and  FUntstone  quadrangles,  which 
are  to  be  covered  by  a  single  foUo.  The  field  and  office  work  by  Mr. 
Stose  for  his  part  of  the  f oho  has  been  finished  for  some  time,  and  the 
completion  of  the  foUo  manuscript  awaits  the  descriptions  to  be  fur- 
nished by  C.  K.  Swartz  for  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  forma- 
tions. The  work  is  being  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Maryland 
Greological  Survey. 

The  preparation  of  maps  and  descriptions  of  the  geology  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  Punxsutawney,  Curwensville,  and  Houtzdale  quad- 
rangles has  been  continued  by  O.  H.  Ashley  whenever  his  other  duties 
gave  opportunity. 

The  deposits  of  cannel  coal  and  the  richly  carbonaceous  shale  mined 
or  exposed  at  several  points  in  western  Pennsylvania  were  examined 
by  Mr.  Ashley,  who  collected  a  number  of  samples  for  teats  in  order 
to  determine  their  ultimate  value  as  possible  sources  of  gas  or  petro- 
leum distillates  and  distillation  by-products. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  Newcastle 
foUo,  although  the  demands  made  upon  F.  W.  De  Wolf,  the  author, 
by  his  duties  as  State  geologist  of  Illinois  are  so  overwhelming  that 
little  time  is  available  for  the  Pennsylvania  work. 

The  geology  of  the  Windber  quadrangle  has  been  investigated  in 
detail  by  George  B.  Richardson,  who  has  submitted  a  tciio  to  cover 
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the  Windber  and  Somerset  quadrangles,  the  latter  having  been  exam- 
ined during  the  preceding  season.  An  economic  report  entitled 
"  Geologic  structure  and  coal  resources  of  the  Windber  and  Somerset 
quadrangles,  Pennsylvania/'  has  been  nearly  completed  by  Mr. 
Richardson. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

In  connection  with  the  investigations  of  the  stratigraphy,  paleon- 
tology, imderground  water  resources,  and  physiography  of  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  the  examination  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  islands 
off  the  south  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  including 
Block  Island,  was  imdertaken  by  J.  B.  Woodworth. 

A  report,  briefly  describing  the  Rhode  Island  coal  field  and  dis- 
cussing in  particular  the  composition  and  adaptations  of  the  coals  of 
the  State,  by  O.  H.  Ashley,  is  in  press  as  Bulletin  615. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  folio  describing  the  area!  and  economic  geology  of  the  Kings 
Mountain  and  Oaffney  quadrangles,  in  South  and  North  Carolina,  has 
been  nearly  completed  by  D.  B.  Sterrett,  although  minor  field  exami- 
nations at  certain  points  may  be  needed  before  the  foUo  can  be 
finished. 

The  upper  Cretaceous  formations  of  South  Carolina  are  discussed 
in  the  report  by  L.  W.  Stephenson  on  the  worms  and  moUusks  of  the 
deposits  of  this  age  in  the  Carolinas.  This  report,  which  is  ready  for 
transmission,  has  been  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Geological 
and  Economic  Survey  of  North  Carolina,  by  which  it  will  be  pubUshed. 

A  monograph  on  the  PUocene  and  Miocene  Foraminif era  of  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  by  Joseph  A.  Cushman,  has  recently  been  sub- 
mitted for  publication. 

A  paper  by  L.  W.  Stephenson,  entitled  "A  deep  well  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,"  with  a  report  on  the  mineralogy  of  the  water  by  Chase  Palmer, 
has  been  published  as  Professional  Paper  90-H. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  Upper  Cambrian  geology.  Ter- 
tiary igneous  rocks,  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Black  Hills  to  accom- 
pany a  quadruple  foUo  covering  the  Deadwood,  Rapids,  Hermosa, 
and  Harney  Peak  quadrangles  was  continued  by  Sidney  Paige,  who 
investigated  the  ore  deposits  of  the  region.  By  order  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Paige  also  examined  certain  mining 
claims  in  the  Harney  National  Forest.  The  Paleozoic  and  younger 
sedimentary  formations  in  these  quadrangles  are  being  described  by 
N.  H.  Darton. 

A  field  study  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  for- 
mations in  the  vicinity  of  Mobridge  was  made  by  T.  W.  Stanton  for 
purposes  of  correlation. 
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TENNESSEE. 


In  the  Waynesboro  quadrangle,  Tennessee,  some  additional  field 
examinations  necessary  to  the  completion  of  a  folio  were  made  by 
H.  D.  Miser,  in  cooperation  with  the  Tennessee  Geological  Surrey. 

An  investigation  of  the  outcrops  of  the  Clinton  iron  ore  in  the  Cum- 
berland Gap,  Jonesville,  MaynardsviUe,  Morristown,  Briceville,  and 
Kingston  quadrangles  was  made  by  E.  F.  Burchard,  also  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  including  the  descriptions  and 
maps  of  these  deposits  in  a  bulletin  on  the  red  iron  ores  of  eastern 
Tennessee,  northeastern  Alabama,  and  northwestern  Georgia. 

The  report  on  the  Ducktown  copper  deposits  is  well  advanced* 
The  history  and  the  descriptions  of  formations  and  structures  have 
been  written  by  F.  B.  Laney,  and  the  description  of  the  ore  deposits 
by  W.  H.  Emmons,  but  Mr.  Eromons's  part*  has  not  yet  been  adjusted 
to  the  part  contributed  by  Mr.  Laney  and  to  that  to  be  added  by 
Arthur  Keith. 

In  order  more  satisfactorily  to  classify  and  correlate  the  Paleozoio 
formations  in  portions  of  the  State,  sections  were  studied  and  nimier- 
ous  collections  of  invertebrate  fossils  were  made  in  the  eastern 
regions  by  R.  D.  Mesler  and  in  central  Tennessee  by  George  H.  Girty, 
in  cooperation  with  H.  D.  Miser. 

A  brief  field  examination  of  the  black  shales  at  a  number  of  points 
in  Tennessee  was  made  by  G.  H.  Ashley,  in  connection  with  his  study 
of  the  problem  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  ultimately  to  be  realized 
through  the  distillation  of  these  richly  carbonaceous  and  widespread 
deposits. 

A  report  on  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Jackson  gioup,  which  covers  a 
portion  of  the  State,  is  in  preparation  by  E.  W.  Berry,  who  also 
described  the  lower  Eocene  flora  in  Professional  Paper  91,  now  in 
press. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  post-Tertiary  history  and  the 
physiography  of  the  Mississippi  embayment  area  an  examination  of 
the  physiography  and  Quaternary  geology  of  western  Tennessee  is 
in  progress  by  E.  W.  Shaw. 

In  accordance  with  a  plan  for  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  Biu-eau  of  Standards,  and  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  in 
the  investigation  of  the  building  materials  of  the  United  States, 
T.  Nelson  Dale  examined  the  marble  deposits  of  eastern  Tennessee. 
This  investigation  was  made  in  cooperation  also  with  the  State 
geological  survey,  which  is  expected  to  furnish  areal  and  stratigraphio 
details,  the  data  respecting  the  mechanical  composition  and  the  special 
characteristics  and  qualities  of  the  marbles  to  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Dale. 
Physical  tests  of  samples  submitted  have  been  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  The  preparation  of  Mr.  Dale's  report  is  weD 
advanced. 
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The  phosphate  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Pleasant,  the 
center  of  the  brown  rock  phosphate  industry  in  the  State,  have 
received  some  preliminary  field  study  by  W.  C.  Fhalen,  who  has 
brought  up  to  date  the  mapping  of  the  important  deposits  of  brown 
rock,  sampled  the  deposits  for  analyses,  and  studied  the  conservation 
of  these  important  resoiux^es.  The  results  of  these  studies  will  prob- 
ably be  included  in  a  general  economic  report  on  the  phosphate 
deposits  of  the  southern  Appalachian  region. 

In  accordance  with  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  the  Tennessee  Geological  Survey,  and  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  all  the  coal  mines  in  Tennessee  producing  coal  on 
a  commercial  scale  and  a  number  of  small  and  intermittently  operated 
coal  mines  were  examined  and  sampled  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
all  the  samples  being  taken  by  one  geologist,  Frank  R.  Clark.  The 
sampling  was  done  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Geological  Survey 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  made  the  analyses.  The  analyses 
will  probably  be  published  by  this  Survey,  by  the  State,  and  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

TEXAS. 

• 

A  reconnaissance  of  the  deposits  of  brown  iron  ores  and  iron  car- 
bonate ores  in  northeastern  Texas  was  made  by  E.  F.  Burchard,  whose 
report  on  the  iron  ores  of  Cass,  Marion,  Morris,  and  Cherokee  counties 
is  in  press  as  Bulletin  620-E. 

In  connection  with  the  investigation  of  nonmetalliferous  mineral 
deposits  in  various  regions,  the  supposed  phosphate  deposits  in 
Brewster  County  were  examined  by  W.  C.  Phalen,  in  company  with 
J.  A.  Udden,  of  the  bureau  of  economic  geology  and  technology  of 
the  University  of  Texas.  Mr.  Phalen  also  inspected  the  cores  of 
drillings  made  in  exploration  for  sulphur  at  Bryan  Heights.  Obser- 
vations noted  in  connection  with  these  examinations  are  incorporated 
in  lus  report  on  the  production  of  sulphur  for  1914. 

In  the  Sinvey's  investigation  of  all  reported  discoveries  of  potash 
salts  samples  have  been  taken  for  analysis  at  a  number  of  points  in 
Texas.  Close  attention  is  given  to  all  borings  in  the  "  Red  Beds  " 
region  of  the  State,  and  this  Survey  has  offered  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  State  University  through  the  field  observation  of  drilling 
and  the  analyses  of  samples. 

The  relations  of  the  Fayette,  Catahoula,  and  Fleming  formations 
in  Texas  were  studied  by  G.  C.  Matson  and  Alexander  Deussen,  and  a 
report  on  the  Catahoula  formation,  prepared  by  Mr.  Matson  in 
cooperation  with  E.  W.  Berry,  was  transmitted  for  publication. 
Reports  on  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Qaibome  and  Jackson  groups  were 
being  prepared  by  Mr.  Berry. 

The  manuscript  for  a  report  on  the  geology  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
of  Texas  west  of  Brazos  River,  by  Alexander  Deussen,  is  neanng 
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completion.  The  imdergroimd  water  supply  of  Lasalle  and  MoMuUen 
counties  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Deussen  and  R.  B.  Dole  in  a  report 
transmitted  for  publication  by  the  water-resources  branch  (Water- 
Supply  Paper  375-G). 

Reconiiaissance  examinations,  with  special  reference  to  the  pos- 
sible occurrence  of  oil  or  gas  pools,  were  made  by  C.  H.  Wegemann, 
near  Mineral  Wells  and  Quanah,  and  reports  containing  the  conclu- 
sions reached  have  been  submitted  for  publication  in  the  current 
volume  of  "Contributions  to  economic  geology." 

UTAH. 

A  general  summary  report  on  the  ore  deposits  of  Utah,  by  B.  S. 
Butler  and  G.  F.  LoughUn,  has  been  materially  advanced  during  the 
year,  and  the  authors  expect  to  complete  it  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Tintic  district  was  revisited  by  Waldemar  Lindgren  and  Mr. 
Loughlin  to  procure  additional  material  for  their  report  on  the  geology 
and  ore  deposits.  This  report  has  since  been  transmitted  by  the 
senior  author  for  publication.  Mr.  Loughlin  also  made  a  brief  visit 
to  the  Ophir  district  to  study  the  occurrence  of  the  zinc  ores. 

In  response  to  a  special  request  from  mining  men,  Mr.  Loughlin 
revisited  Marysvale  for  the  purpose  of  fiuther  examining  the  alunite 
deposits  and  later  submitted  a  brief  report.  He  also  examined  the 
ore  deposits  at  Fortima,  near  Beaver. 

The  search  for  uranium  and  vanadium  deposits  in  southeastern 
Utah,  begun  by  F.  L.  Hess  but  temporarily  relinquished  by  him  on 
account  of  illness,  was  continued  by  B.  S.  Butler,  assisted  by  W.  H. 
Whitehead,  in  Wayne,  Garfield,  and  San  Juan  counties.  In  addition 
to  examining  the  horizons  at  which  uranium  minerals  are  known  to 
occur,  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  and  Henry  Moun- 
tains regions  as  interpreted  by  Dutton  and  Gilbert  w-as  reexamined, 
and  correlations  were  made  with  areas  farther  north  and  oast  that 
had  been  mapped  by  C.  T.  Lupton  and  E.  G.  Woodruff. 

A  reconnaissance  report  on  the  Cottonwood-American  Fork  area  by 
Messrs.  Butler  and  Loughlin,  with  a  section  on  the  history  of  mining 
and  production  by  V.  C.  Heikes,  was  submitted  for  pubUcation  (Bul- 
letin 620-1). 

The  physiography  and  geologic  history  of  the  Colorado  Plateau 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  general  study  by  H,  E.  Gregory,  which  he 
expects  to  continue  as  opportunities  arise  and  funds  are  available. 

The  occurrence  of  phosphate  deposits  in  rocks  of  Mississippian  age 
in  the  vicinity  of  Logan  was  investigated  bv  E.  H.  Finch,  whose 
report  is  in  preparation. 

A  preliminary  reconnaissance  examination  of  the  south  and  west 
slopes  of  the  Uinta  Mountains  to  determine  whether  or  not  phosphate 
is  present  and  imder  what  conditions  it  occurs  was  made  by  A.  R. 
Schultz. 
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A  brief  examination  of  the  salts  in  Salduro  Salt  Flat,  with  special 
reference  to  the  possible  presence  of  potash  in  commercial  amoimts, 
was  made  by  Hoyt  S.  Oale. 

The  detailed  survey  begun  in  the  Book  Cliffs  coal  field  at  Sunny- 
side,  Carbon  County,  in  1911,  has  been  continued  westward  each 
succeeding  year,  and  in  the  season  of  1914  another  15-minute  quad- 
rangle, the  Castle  Gate,  was  covered.  Nothing  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished on  these  areas,  but  an  economic  bulletin  and  a  foUo  are  in 
preparation  for  each  quadrangle  completed,  namely,  Sunnyside, 
Wellington,  and  Castle  Gate.  In  this  investigation  the  outcrop  of 
each  coal  bed  of  economic  value  was  traced  and  mapped  by  F.  R. 
dark,  the  geologist  in  charge,  and  many  exact  data  were  obtained 
r^arding  both  horizontal  and  vertical  locations  of  measured  sections 
of  the  coal  beds.  In  spite  of  the  rugged  character  of  the  cliffs,  which 
made  the  work  difficiilt  and  laborious,  an  area  of  230  square  miles 
was  examined  in  detail. 

In  addition  to  the  Castle  Oate  quadrangle  an  area  of  about  80 
square  miles  in  Morgan  County  was  examined  in  detailed  reconnais- 
sance by  Mr.  Clark  to  determine  the  possible  occurrence  of  coal  in 
commercial  quantities.  The  land  has  been  classified,  and  a  short 
geologic  report  is  now  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Clark. 

The  ozokerite  deposits  near  Colton,  Soldier  Simmiit,  and  Media 
were  examined  by  H.  M.  Robinson,  who  has  prepared  and  submitted 
for  publication  a  report  on  the  ozokerite  deposits  of  Utah.  The  oil 
shale  near  Mount  Pleasant  was  examined  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  company 
with  David  T.  Day,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

A  geologic  report  on  the  Emery  coal  field  by  C.  T.  Lupton  has  been 
submitted  for  pubhcation,  and  a  report  on  the  CoalviUe  coal  field,  by 
C.  H.  Wegemann,  bi^ed  on  field  work  done  in  a  previous  year,  has 
been  published  as  BuUetm  S81-E. 

Some  field  observations  of  the  ancient  Lake  Bonneville  basin  were 
made  by  G.  K.  Gilbert,  in  connection  with  his  brief  description  of 
the  history  of  the  lake  and  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  for  use  in  the  Over- 
land Route  guidebook  (Bulletin  612).  In  connection  with  the  prep- 
aration of  a  discussion  of  the  geologic  structiu^  in  the  Great  Basin 
region,  observations  on  the  master  faults  associated  with  the  moxm- 
tain  ranges  were  made  by  Mr.  Gilbert. 

VERMONT. 

In  the  Bennington  quadrangle,  Vermont,  detailed  mapping  was 
completed  by  L.  M.  Prindle.  During  this  work  Mr.  Prindle  was 
joined  for  a  conference  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Perkins,  State  geologist,  and 
for  a  review  of  the  work  of  Arthur  Keith,  who  also  discussed  the  geo- 
logic work  of  the  Survey  in  Vermont  with  Prof.  Perkins.  Special 
investigation  was  made  by  Mr.  Keith  of  the  stratigraphy  and  faulted 
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structure  of  the  Taconic  Mountains  in  the  Brandon,  Rutland,  CasU^ 
ton,  Pawlet,  and  Wallingford  quadrangles  for  the  purpose  of  solving 
some  intricate  problems  involved  in  this  work  before  the  southern 
Vermont  folios  can  be  submitted  for  publication.  A  brief  recon- 
naissance was  made  by  Mr.  Keith  in  tiie  Ludlow  and  Brattleboio 
quadrangles. 

The  mapping  of  the  Quaternary  deposits  of  the  Hoosic  and  Ben- 
nington quadrangles  was  completed  by  F.  B.  Taylor,  who  has  nearly 
fioished  the  descriptions  to  be  incorporated  in  a  folio  covmng  these 
quadran^es.  The  field  examination  of  the  Quaternary  deposits  of 
die  Pawlet  and  Equinox  quadrangles  was  begun  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  detailed  investigation  and  mapping  of  the  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia coal  field  was  continued  in  cooperation  with  the  Virginia  State 
Geological  Survey.  The  geologic  field  examinations,  which  were  con- 
temporaneous with  the  topographic  mapping  and  conducted  from  the 
topographic  camp,  were  extended  over  the  Virginia  portions  of  the 
Hurley,  Gilbert,  Matewan,  laeger,  and  Welch  quadrangles.  This 
work  was  in  charge  of  Henry  Hinds,  who  was  assisted  on  the  part  of 
the  State  by  T.  K.  Harnsberger.  Progress  was  made  on  the  Bucu 
and  Clintwood  geologic  maps.  The  pre-Pennsylvanian  rocks  of  the 
Bucu  quadrangle  were  examined  by  G.  W.  Stose  in  company  with 
Mr.  Hinds. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  and  correlating  several  of  the  older 
geologic  formations  in  the  region  imder  detailed  investigation,  Mr. 
Hinds  made  a  brief  reconnaissance,  with  E.  O.  Ulrich  and  Charles 
Butts,  of  the  formations  exposed  near  Roanoke  and  Cleveland. 

The  preparation  of  a  report  embodying  the  results  of  the  study  of 
the  coals  in  the  Pocono  formation  of  Virginia,  which  were  examined 
the  previous  spring,  was  begun  by  R.  W.  Howell.  This  work  was 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Geological  Survey. 

In  the  Abingdon  quadrangle  detailed  areal  work  on  the  Paleozoic 
formations  was  continued  by  G.  W.  Stose,  who  will  describe  and  map 
most  of  them  in  the  Abingdon  folio,  for  which  the  pre-Paleozoic  rocks 
will  be  treated  by  Arthur  Keith.  Although  this  project  is  not 
cooperative,  Mr.  Stose  was  joined  for  a  time  by  T.  L.  Watson,  State 
geologist,  who,  with  F.  A.  Wilder,  of  the  State  Survey,  is  cooperating 
with  Mr.  Stose  in  the  preparation  of  reports  on  salt  and  gypsum  in 
the  State. 

A  number  of  sections  of  the  Devonian  formations  in  southwestern 
Virginia  were  visited  by  Charles  Butts,  E.  O.  Ulrich,  and  R.  D. 
Mesler,  for  the  purpose  of  correlating  the  formations  in  this  region 
with  those  in  other  regions  and  States  of  the  Appalachian  province. 

A  monograph  describing  the  Tertiary  MoDusca  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  has  been  completed  by  Miss  Julia  Gardner. 
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Mica  deposits  in  Amelia  and  Hanover  counties  and  an  amethyst 
deposit  in  Louisa  County  were  examined  by  D.  B.  Sterrett. 

WA8HINOTON. 

The  Glacier  coal  field,  in  Whatcom  Coimty,  Wash.,  was  examined 
by  M.  R.  Campbell  for  the  pm^ose  of  classifying  the  land  and  valuing 
that  which  is  imderlain  by  workable  coal.  The  report  on  this  field, 
which  was  foimd  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  high-grade 
anthracite,  has  been  delayed  in  the  hope  that  additional  prospecting 
would  be  done  so  as  to  afford  fuller  and  more  exact  information 
relating  to  the  coal. 

Several  small  tracts  near  Molson  were  examined  by  E.  L.  Jones, 
jr.,  to  ascertain  their  probable  value  for  metal  mining  or  agriculture. 
Mr.  Jones  also  made  a  reconnaissance  examination  of  about  100  square 
miles  in  the  Conconully  district. 

A  report  describing  the  mineral  deposits  and  geology  of  the  Colville 
Indian  Reservation,  based  on  an  examination  made  in  previous 
seasons  for  purposes  of  classification,  was  submitted  by  J.  T.  Pardee 
for  publication  in  "Contributions  to  economic  geology." 

WEST  VIRQINIA. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the 
semianthracite  coal  resources  of  the  Focono  formation,  in  West 
Virginia,  by  R.  W.  Howell,  but  further  work  was  postponed  on 
accoimt  of  the  detail  of  Mr.  Howell  for  investigations  in  the  Mid- 
Continent  oil  region. 

An  examination  was  made  by  O.  H.  Ashley  of  the  black  shale  at  a 
nimiber  of  points  in  the  State  in  connection  with  an  investigation  of 
the  value  of  such  shale  for  distillation. 

The  survey  of  the  Williamsport  quadrangle,  including  parts  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  was  completed  by  G.  W.  Stose,  and  the 
results  will  be  published  in  the  Williamsport-Hagerstown  folio.  Mr. 
Stose  and  G.  F.  Grimsley,  of  the  State  Survey,  held  a  field  conference 
in  this  area,  the  State  Survey  being  interested  in  this  work,  although 
not  cooperating  financially. 

WISCONSIN. 

Special  examinations  of  the  glacial  deposits  of  northwestern  Wis- 
consin were  made  by  Frank  Leverett  in  October,  1914,  and,  together 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Weidman,  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural 
History  Survey,  in  Jime,  1915,  in  order  to  correlate  the  deposits  in 
Minnesota  widi  those  in  Wisconsin  and  to  complete  the  data  for  a 
report  on  the  extent  and  relations  of  the  Superior  ice  lobe  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

An  agreement  has  been  made  with  Dr.  Weidman  for  the  comple- 
tion of  a  folio  covering  the  Wausau  and  Marathon  quadrangles,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Survey. 
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Some  additions  were  made  to  the  manuscript  on  the  Quaternary 
geology  of  southeastern  Wisconsin,  which  was  submitted  for  publica- 
tion by  W.  C.  Alden. 

In  cooperation  with  the  geologists  of  the  State  Survey  the  stratig- 
raphy and  paleontology  of  the  early  Paleozoic  formations  were  inves- 
tigated by  E.  O.  Ubich. 

WYOMINU. 

The  areal  mapping  and  the  investigations  relating  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  presence  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  structural  domes  and 
anticlines  of  central  Wyoming  between  Casper  and  Lander,  in 
J^atrona,  Fremont,  and  Carbon  counties,  conmienced  in  1913,  was 
completed  by  C.  J.  Hares,  assisted  by  J.  B.  Beeside,  jr.,  and  K.  0. 
Heald.  An  area  of  about  2,800  square  miles  was  covered,  of  which 
1,940  miles  was  mapped  in  detail  and  the  remainder  in  detailed 
reconnaissance.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  structure  of  the 
rocks  and  to  the  late  Tertiary  formations.  The  total  area  mapped 
in  the  two  seasons  is  about  5,000  square  miles,  upon  which  a  short 
preliminary  report  has  been  submitted  for  publication,  and  a  final 
report  is  now  being  prepared. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Bighorn  Basin  a  detailed  geologic 
examination  was  begun  by  C.  T.  Lupton,  assisted  by  J.  D.  Northrop 
and  W.  P.  Woodring,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  structure 
of  the  rocks  in  order  to  discover  those  structures  which  are  favorable 
to  the  accumulation  of  oil  and  gas.  A  preliminary  report  entitled 
"Oil  and  gas  near  Basin,  Big  Horn  Coimty,  Wyo."  (Bulletin  621-L) 
and  a  more  detailed  report  on  oil  fields  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Bighorn  Basin  have  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Lupton. 

Field  work  was  resumed  by  C.  F.  Bowen  in  the  Saddleback  quad- 
rangle, forming  part  of  an  examination  made  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classifying  and  valuing  the  coal  lands  embraced  in  the  Sad- 
dleback, Hanna,  and  Walcott  quadrangles.  Exact  horizontal  and 
vertical  locations  were  determined  by  plane-table  methods  for  all 
sections  measured  on  the  coal  beds  as  well  as  for  geologic  boundaries 
and  structural  features.  Economic  and  folio  reports  for  the  Saddle- 
back quadrailgle  are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Bowen. 

In  the  Bo,  Oregon  Basin,  and  Meeteetse  quadrangles  field  examina- 
tions were  completed  by  D.  F.  Hewett,  who  has  submitted  for  publi- 
cation an  economic  report  covering  the  two  quadrangles  last  named 
and  is  also  preparing  folios  for  the  area  examined.  The  geologic 
mapping  was  done  by  plane-table  methods  and  independently  of  tlie 
topographic  sketchiE^,  which  was  carried  on  simultaneously  by  the 
topographic  branch. 

The  survey  of  the  central  part  of  the  Powder  River  coal  field  and 
the  reexamination  of  the  Salt  Creek  oil  field  were  begun  by  C*  H* 
Wegemann  and  B.  W.  Howell. 
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Eeoonnaissance  examinations  were  made  of  ore  deposits  in  the 
North  Laramie  Mountains  and  of  the  Atlantic  gold  district,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  by  A.  C.  Spencer,  who  has  trans- 
mitted a  report  on  the  North  Laramie  Mountain  region  and  has  in 
preparation  his  report  on  the  Atlantic  district. 

A  field  study  of  the  Bighorn  limestone  as  exposed  in  the  Wind 
River  Mountains  near  Lander,  in  the  Owl  Creek  Moimtains,  and  in 
the  Bighorn  Moimtains  was  made  by  Edwin  Kirk. 

An  examination  for  phosphate  was  made  by  O.  R.  Mansfield  in  the 
Salt  River  region  east  of  Star  Valley.  Data  for  the  classification  of 
the  land  in  seven  townships  have  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
who  has  completed,  for  publication  as  a  bulletin,  a  report  on  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  the  region. 

A  report  of  a  reconnaissance  in  southeastern  Idaho  and  western 
Wyoxning,  with  special  reference  to  phosphate  deposits,  was  sub- 
mitted by  A.  R.  Schultz. 

CANAL  ZONE. 

The  investigations  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  geo- 
logic formations,  their  correlation,  and  the  geologic  history  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  adjacent  regions  of  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  have 
been  continued  diuing  the  year,  and  most  of  the  series  of  reports 
planned  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Smithsonian  Listitution,  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  the  United  States  Greological  Siurvey 
are  approaching  completion.  A  manuscript  describing  the  physiog- 
raphy, stratigraphy,  geologic  structure,  geologic  history,  and  eco- 
nomic geology  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  adjacent  areas,  by  D.  F.  Mac- 
Donald,  is  about  one-third  completed.  A  report  on  the  fossil  calca- 
reous algse  of  the  Canal  Zone  has  been  submitted  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Howe, 
of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  and  reports  on  the  Foraminifera 
and  on  the  fossil  Crustacea  have  been  completed  by  Joseph  A.  Cush- 
man  and  Miss  M.  J.  Rathbun,  respectively.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  the  report  on  the  fossil  plants  of  higher  orders  by  E.  W.  Berry,  on 
the  fossil  corals  by  T.  W.  Vaughan,  on  the  fossil  echinoids  by  R.  T. 
Jackson,  and  on  the  fossil  Bryozoa  by  R.  S.  Bassler  and  F.  Canu. 
This  series  of  reports,  which  will  contain  important  conclusions  as  to 
geologic  correlation  and  geologic  history,  will  be  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

ANTILLES. 

A  series  of  reports  similar  to  those  relating  to  the  Canal  Zone  is  in 
preparation  for  the  Lesser  AntiUean  Islands.  The  materials,  largely 
paleontologic,  submitted  for  study  and  the  opportunities  for  field 
examinations  are  occasional  and  are  possible  only  through  the  courtesy 
of  private  citizens,  local  governments,  or  scientific  institutions. 
The  systematic  investigations,  which  are  \mder  the  direction  of 
S161*— IWT  1915— VOL  1 88 
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T.  W.  Vaughan,  have  be^i  made  possible  tiirough  grants  by  the  Carne- 
gie Institution  of  Washington.  Most  of  the  cooperating  geologists 
and  paleontologists  are  not  ofiBlcers  of  the  United  States  Geologica 
Survey^  but,  besides  Mr.  Vaughan,  who  is  studying  the  general  physi- 
ography and  general  geology  and  is  describing  the  fossil  corals,  C. 
WyiJie  Cooke  has  already  prepared  a  report  on  the  fossil  MoUusca 
from  the  Lesser  Antillean  Islands  and  from  Cuba.  A  rq>ort  on  the 
Foraminif era  is  in  preparation  by  Joseph  A.  Cushman. 

The  investigations  relating  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Antilles  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  understanding  of  the  geology  of  both  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  of  continental  North  America,  as  only  by 
accurate  paleontologic  knowledge  of  the  West  Indies  and  Centrtd 
America  can  the  geologic  formations  and  the  fossil  associations  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  continent  be  correlated. 

HAW  An. 

A  report  by  Whitman  Cross  on  the  "Lavas  of  Hawaii  and  their 
relations"  has  been  published  as  Professional  Paper  88. 

DIVISION  OF  ALASKAN  MINERAL  BESOUSOBS. 
APPBOPBIATIOir  AKO  OLABSBS  OF  WO&K. 

On  April  6,  1914,  $100,000  was  appropriated  for  the  continuation 
of  the  investigation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska,  llie  avail- 
abiUty  of  fimds  at  this  early  date  made  it  possible  to  start  the  field 
work  promptly  and  to  carry  it  on  economically,  and  the  results  were 
in  strong  contrast  to  those  of  the  two  previous  years,  when  the  delay 
in  granting  funds  imtil  summer  greatly  hampered  the  field  work  and 
made  it  very  expensive. 

The  work  carried  on  under  this  appropriation,  as  m  previous 
years,  included  reconnaissance  and  detailed  geologic  and  topographic 
surveys,  special  investigations  of  mineral  resources,  and  the  collection 
of  statistics  on  mineral  production. 


On  July  1,  1914,  the  personnel  of  the  division  consisted  of  1  geolo- 
gist in  charge,  11  geologists,  4  topc^^phers,  3  clerks  and  1  drafts- 
man on  annual  salaries,  2  field  assistants,  and  22  camp  hands  and 
recorders.  On  June  30,  1915,  the  personnel  included  1  geologist 
in  charge,  11  geologists,  4  topographers,  1  engineer,  3  clerks,  and  1 
draftsman  on  annual  salaries,  1  clerk  on  monthly  salary,  2  geologists 
on  per  diem  salary,  1  field  assistant,  and  28  camp  hands  and  recorders. 
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nXLD  OPSRATZOHS  DXTRXHO  8SA80H  OW  ItU. 

Areas  covered  and  aJUoiments, — ^Ten  parties  were  engaged  in  sur- 
veys and  investigations  during  1914.  The  area  covered  by  explora- 
tory geologic  surveys,  on  a  scale  of  1:  500,000  (8  miles  to  the  inch), 
amounts  to  1,000  square  miles;  by  reconnaissance  geologic  surveys, 
on  a  scale  of  1:  250,000  (4  miles  to  the  inch),  7,700  square  miles;  by 
detailed  geologic  surveys,  on  a  scale  of  1 :  62,500  (1  mile  to  the  inch), 
325  square  miles.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  geologists  was  devoted 
to  the  investigation  of  special  field  problems  in  the  important  mining 
districts,  the  results  of  which  can  not  be  presented  in  terms  of  area. 
About  600  square  miles  was  covered  by  exploratory  topographic 
surveys  on  a  scale  of  1 :  500,000,  10,300  square  miles  by  reconnais- 
sance topographic  surveys  on  a  scale  of  1 :  250,000,  and  10  square 
miles  on  a  scale  of  1 :  24,000  (2.64  inches  to  1  mile). 

The  following  table  shows  the  allotment,  including  both  field  and 
office  expenses,  of  the  total  appropriation  to  the  districts  investigated. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  balance  of  about  S6,000  from  last  year's  appro- 
priation was  expended  in  equipping  the  parties  for  the  season's  field 
work.  In  preparing  this  table  the  general  office  expenses  were 
divided  among  the  districts  in  proportion  determined  by  the  cost  of 
the  surveys  in  each  district,  allowance  being  made  for  variations  in 
the  character  of  the  work  The  results  are  expressed  in  round 
numbers.  The  ''general  investigations"  include  the  cost  of  special 
studies  of  geology  and  mineral  resources  which  were  not  of  an  area] 
character.  The  unallotted  balance  has  been  used  for  equipment  of 
field  parties  and  expenses  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1915. 

ApptrfxinuUe  geographic  distrUnUian  of  appropriation  for  Alaska  investigations,  1914, 

Southieastem  Alaska.  ^ 16, 000 

Copper  and  Suntna  baains 25,000 

Prince  WUliam  Sound 6,600 

Euskokwim  and  Mulchatna  River  basins 22, 000 

White  and  Chiaana  River  basins 14, 000 

Yukon  basin 2,000 

Seward  Peninsula 1, 600 

General  field  and  office  investigations 12, 000 

AUotted  to  field  investigations  of  1915 11,000 

100,000 

In  the  following  table  the  approximate  amount  of  money  devoted 
to  each  class  of  investigations  and  surveys  is  indicated.  It  is  not 
possible  to  give  the  exact  figures,  as  the  same  party  or  even  the  same 
man  may  have  carried  on  two  different  kinds  of  work,  but  this  state- 
ment will  help  to  elucidate  a  later  table,  which  will  summarize  the 
complete  areal  surveys. 
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ApproxmaU  allotments  to  different  Hnis  o/eurveya  and  invutiffatums,  1914. 

Geologic  and  topographic  exploration 14,400 

Geologic  reconnaissance  surveys 13, 000 

Detailed  geologic  surveys 16, 600 

Special  geologic  investigations 13, 000 

Reconnaissance  topographic  surveys 22, 500 

Detailed  topographic  survejrs 4, 300 

Oollectbn  of  statistics 1, 400 

Miscellaneous,  including  administration,   inspection,  clerical 

salaries,  office  supplies  and  equipment,  and  map  compilation.  14, 800 

Allotted  to  field  investigations,  1915 11,000 

100,000 
Allotment  for  salaries  and]Uld  expenses,  1914' 

Scientific  and  technical  salaries $36, 530 

Field  expenses 36, 715 

Clerical  and  other  office  and  miscellaneous  expenses 15, 755 

Allotted  to  field  investigations,  1915 11,000 

100,000 

Progress  of  work, — ^The  f  oDowing  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  inves- 
tigations in  Alaska  and  the  annual  appropriations  since  systematic 
surveys  were  begun  in  1898: 

Progress  of  surveys  in  Alaska,  1898-1914. 


1808.. 
1809.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1908.. 
1904.. 
190S.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1900.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 


I 


Aieas  covored  by  goologio 
soiTBys. 


$46,180 
35,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
90,000 
90,000 

100,000 
90,000 

100,000 

100,000 


1,361,180 


FwoantasB  of  total 
•roaofAlaakm .... 


6 


89.  m. 
1»,500 
6,000 
8,300 
6,200 
6,950 
5,000 
4,060 
4,000 
5,000 
3,600 
3,000 
6,100 


8,000 


3,500 
1,000 


73,300 


o   . 

a 

'J 

a 

o 
o 
o 


3 


8f.m. 


6,700 
5,800 

10,060 
8,000 
3,500 
4,100 
4,000 
1,400 
2,850 
6,500 
8,635 

10,550 
3,000 
3,950 
7,700 


83,735 


13.48 


14.38 


Sq.m. 


Aieas  oovQTOd  by  topogr^hic  8unrBy8.« 


96 


636 
431 
443 
604 
450 
321 
496 
525 
180 
326 


4,306 
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Sq.m. 

12,840 

8,690 

630 

10,200 

8,330 


800 


6,190 


3,400 
600 


51,680 


8.81 


a 

<8 


OB 

a 
a 

o 

o .. 
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Sf.m. 
2,070 


11,150 

5,450 

11,970 

16,000 

6,480 

4,880 

13,500 

6,120 

3,980 

5,170 

13,815 

14,460 


2,535 
10,300 


136,880 


31.64 


Sq.m. 


MUe$. 


96 


480 
787 

40 
501 
427 
444 

36 
246 
308 
387 

10 


3,653 


a62 


86 
302 


95 
76 


450 


8 


19 

38 


16 
9 


73 


tioosof 
water  r»- 


14 
48 
63 
81 


457 
666 

ns 


•  The  CkMSt  and  Oeodetic  and  International  Boundary  surveys  and  the  General  Land  OfBoe  have  abo 
made  toraraphio  torveys  in  Alaska.   The  areas  ooverod  by  these  surreys  are,  of  course,  not  indoded  la 
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General  work. — Alfred  H.  Brooks,  geologist  in  charge,  was  engaged 
in  office  work  until  July  6,  when  he  started  for  Alaska.  He  visited 
Survey  parties  at  Jimeau,  Valdez,  Kotsina  River,  and  Fairbanks, 
returning  to  Washington  October  7. 

George  C.  Martin  was  engaged  during  the  summer  on  the  Mesozoic 
stratigraphy  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Martin,  accompanied  by  R.  M.  Over- 
beck  as  assistant,  visited  important  localities  in  southeastern  Alaska 
and  in  the  CJhitina  and  Yukon  valleys.  Arthur  HoUick  was  employed 
for  64  days  in  continuing  the  study  of  Alaska  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
floras. 

R.  H.  Sargent  continued  the  general  supervision  of  the  topographic 
surveys  and  map  compilation  in  addition  to  carrying  on  his  own  field 
work.  E.  M.  Aten  continued  as  office  assistant  to  the  geologist  in 
charge  and  supervised  the  office  work  during  the  field  season.  ■  He 
also  continued  to  assist  in  collecting  statistics  of  the  production  of 
precious  metals  in  Alaska. 

Soviheastem  Alaska, — ^D.  0.  Witherspoon  worked  on  detailed  topo- 
graphic siuTveys  in  the  Jimeau  district.  Rain  prevented  work  on  45 
days  and  greatly  hampered  it  much  of  the  rest  of  the  season.  Never- 
thdess,  Mr.  Witherspoon  covered  the  area  by  triangulation  and 
mapped  9.75  square  miles  on  a  scale  of  1 :  24,000,  with  50-foot  con- 
tours. Mr.  Eakin  devoted  about  10  days  in  the  fall  to  the  study  of 
mining  developments  in  the  Jimeau  and  Bemers  Bay  districts. 

Cofper  River  and  Susitrui  hasin. — ^Detailed  geologic  mapping  of  the 
west  end  of  the  Kotsina-Chitina  copper  belt,  begun  in  1912,  but  in- 
terrupted in  1913,  was  completed  in  1914  by  F.  H.  Moffit,  assisted 
by  J.  B.  Mertie,  who  together  mapped  the  geology  and  studied  the 
mineral  resources  of  an  area  of  185  square  miles. 

A  topographic  reconnaissance  survey  was  carried  by  J.  W.  Bagley 
from  Copper  Center  to  the  head  of  Elutina  River  and  thence  north- 
westward to  the  Susitna,  an  area  of  4,000  square  miles  being  surveyed 
by  phototopographic  methods,  on  a  scale  of  1 :  250,000,  with  200-foot 
contours.  Theodore  Chapin,  who  accompanied  the  party  as  geologist, 
mapped  an  area  of  about  3,600  square  miles.  He  also  examined  the 
gold  placers  of  the  Nelchina  basin.  This  survey  is  an  important 
connecting  link  between  areas  previously  mapped  in  the  Copper, 
Susitna,  and  Matanuska  valleys. 

Prince  WiUiam  Sound. — A  detailed  geologic  survey  and  study  of 
mineral  resoiux^es  of  the  Port  Valdez  district  was  begun  in  1914  by 
B.  L.  Johnson,  assisted  by  O.  L.  Harrington,  covering  140  square 
miles. 

LaJce  Clark-Iditarod  region. — ^An  exploration  of  the  large,  almost 
unknown  region  lying  between  Lake  Clark  and  the  Iditarod  district 
was  imdertaken  in  1914  by  a  party  under  R.  H.  Sargent,  topographic 
engineer,   and  P.   S.   Smith,   geologist.    The  topographic  surveys 
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covered  4,800  miles  and  the  geologic  surveys  3,500  square  miles. 
Some  of  the  quicksilver  deposits  of  the  Kuskokwim  region  were  also 
examined. 

Lower  KasJcohwim  hdsin. — ^A.  G.  Maddren,  assisted  by  Burt  Ken- 
nedy, made  a  reconnaissance  in  the  lower  Kuskokwim  basin.  From 
Iditarod  they  went  overland  to  Kuskokwim  River,  down  that  river, 
and  up  several  tributary  streams,  making  an  examination  of  the 
Aniak-Tuluksak  placer  district  and  exploratory  topographic  surveys 
of  about  600  square  miles.  Besides  the  gold  placers,  some  copper  and 
quicksilver  deposits  were  examined. 

Seward  Peninsula. — In  view  of  important  developments  in  the 
York  tin  district  a  supplementary  examination  of  this  field  was 
imdertaken  by  H.  M.  Eakin,  who  also  investigated  the  mining  devel- 
opments near  Nome  and  made  a  brief  study  of  the  iron  deposits  in  the 
Sinuk  basin,  about  40  miles  from  Nome. 

YvJcon  hasin, — Owing  to  the  development  of  gold  placers  in  the 
Chisana  district  in  the  upper  Tanana  Valley  C.  E.  GiflSn  was  detailed 
to  extend  the  topographic  surveys  in  this  field.  He  surveyed  Skol^ 
Pass,  extended  the  previous  mapping  in  the  Tanana  and  White  River 
basins  eastward  to  the  international  boundary,  made  reconnaissance 
surveys  of  about  1,500  square  miles,  for  publication  on  a  scale  of 
1:  250,000,  and  revised  about  1,500  square  miles  of  the  old  mapping. 
The  wagon  road  from  Willow  Creek  to  Chitina,  a  distance  of  40  miles, 
together  with  the  adjacent  country,  was  also  surveyed  in  the  autumn, 
making  an  additional  area  of  revision  of  about  150  square  miles.  S.  R. 
Capps  made  a  study  of  the  Chisana  placer  district  and  mapped  the 
geology  of  an  adjacent  area  of  about  600  square  miles. 

H.  M.  Eakin  devoted  about  three  weeks  to  the  investigation  of  the 
mining  developments  in  the  Hot  Springs  and  Fairbanks  districts. 

nSLD  AKO  OFFZOS  WORK  FOR  SZABOIT  OF  IfU. 

Alfred  H.  Brooks  will  continue  his  general  geologic  investigations 
in  different  parts  of  Alaska.  G.  C.  Martin  will  complete  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report  on  the  Mesozoic  stratigraphy  of  Alaska.  A.  O.  Mad- 
dren  will  complete  reports  on  the  Kuskokwim  r^on,  the  Takataga 
r^on,  and  the  international  boimdary  r^on  in  northeastern  Alaska. 
Arthur  HoUick  will  continue  work  on  a  report  on  Cretaceous  and 
Mesozoic  floras.  G.  A.  Waring  is  investigating  the  hot  springs  of 
Alaska  and  will  also  coDect  data  on  the  quality  of  the  siuf  ace  waters. 
D.  C.  Witherspoon  is  continuing  the  preparation  of  a  new  base  map  of 
the  Jimeau  district  on  a  scale  of  1 :  24,000.  The  water  powers  of 
southeastern  Alaska  are  being  investigated  by  George  H.  Canfield,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service.  Theodore  Chapin  is  studying 
the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Ketchikan  district.    A  recon- 
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naissance  geologic  survey  and  investigation  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  upper  Chitina  basin  is  being  made  by  F.  H.  Mof&t  and  R.  M. 
Overbeck.  B.  L.  Johnson  is  completing  a  detailed  geologic  survey 
and  study  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Port  Valdez  district.  He 
will  later  extend  a  reconnaissance  geologic  survey  in  the  Prince 
William  Sound  region.  Topographic  and  geologic  reconnaissance 
surveys  and  investigations  of  mineral  resources  are  being  made  in  the 
Enik  and  Tumagain  Arm  region  by  J.  W.  Bagley  and  S.  R.  Capps. 
Time  permitting  they  will  also  make  similar  surveys  north  of  the 
Willow  Creek  district.  Eliot  Blackwelder  is  engaged  in  studying  the 
Paleozoic  stratigraphy  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Yukon  basin  in 
Alaska.  Topographic  reconnaissance  surveys  of  the  Ruby  district 
and  the  region  lying  to  the  south  as  far  as  Euskokwim  River  are 
being  made  by  R.  H.  Sargent  and  C.  E.  OifSn,  and  the  geology  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  same  region  are  being  studied  by  J.  B.  Mertie 
and  O.  L.  Harrington.  H.  M.  Eakin  will  explore  the  region  lying 
between  Cosna  River,  tributary  to  the  lower  Tanana,  and  the  Ruby 
district,  on  the  Yukon. 

OOXXIOTZOV  OF  STATIBTZOS. 

The  work  of  collecting  statistics  of  the  annual  production  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  begun  in  1905,  was  continued  during  the  year. 
Preliminary  estimates  of  mineral  production  were  published  on 
January  1,  1915.  The  progress  report  for  1914  (Bulletin  622),  con- 
taining figures  on  mineral  production,  was  transmitted  in  June.  An 
abstract  of  this,  report,  including  the  mineral  statistics,  was  also 
transmitted  in  June  for  inclusion  in  the  Survey's  annual  volume, 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  for  the  calendar  year  1914. 

■ 

PUBLIOATZOVS. 

During  the  year  one  professional  paper  (No.  87),  three  bulletins 
(Nos.  676,  578,  692),  one  water-supply  paper  (No.  342),  and  one 
separate  of  a  water-supply  paper  (No.  345~F)  relating  to  Alaska  were 
issued. 

Two  Alaska  maps  were  issued  for  sale — a  general  map  of  Alaska 
(scale  1:1,500,000)  and  a  map  of  the  Port  Valdez  district  (scale 
1:62,600). 

Three  bulletins  (Nos.  605,  607,  608),  one  water-supply  paper  (No. 
372),  and  one  separate  of  a  professional  paper  (No.  95-D)  are  in 
press.  Manuscripts  of  the  following  reports  have  been  completed : 
Mineral  resources  of  Alaska,  report  on  progress  of  investigations  in 
1914,  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks  and  others  (Bulletin  622);  the  Yukon- 
Koyukuk  region,  Alaska,  by  H.  M.  Eakin;  and  the  Chisana-White 
River  district,  Alaska,  by  S.  R.  Capps. 
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The  following  reports  are  in  hand: 

Creology  of  the  Glacier  Bay  and  Lituya  region,  Alaska,  by  F.  E.  Wright  and  0.  W. 
Wright,  including  geologic  reconnaissance  map. 

The  Lake  Clark-Iditarod  region,  Alaska,  by  P.  S.  Smith. 

The  Eortsina-Euskulana  district,  Alaska,  by  F.  H.  Moffit. 

The  lower  Kuskokwim  region,  Alaska,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 

The  Nelchina-Susitna  region,  Alaska,  by  Theodore  Ghapin. 

The  Yakataga  district,  Alaska,  by  A.  G.  Maddren. 

The  upi)er  Matannska  basin,  Alaska,  by  G.  G.  Martin. 

The  Mesozoic  stratigraphy  of  Alaska,  by  G.  C.  Martin. 

Geology  of  the  region  along  the  international  boundary,  Alaska,  from  Pdrcupine 
River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  by  A.  G.  Maddren,  including  detailed  geologic  map. 

The  Cretaceous  and  Mesozoic  floras  of  Alaska,  by  Arthur  HoUick. 

The  office  work  on  the  three  topographic  maps  named  below, 
besides  the  three  noted  above  as  issued,  were  completed: 

Broad  Pass  region,  by  J.  W.  Bagley;  scale  1  :  250,000;  contour  interval  200  feet. 
Matannska  Valley,  by  R.  H.  Saigent;  scale  1  :  62,500;  contour  interval  100  feet. 
Relief  map  of  Alaska,  compiled  by  J.  H.  Renshawe;  scale  1  : 1,500,000. 

The  following  maps  are  in  hand: 

Kotsina-Kuskulana  district,  by  D.  G.  Withenpoon;  scale  1:62,500;  contour 
interval  100  feet. 

Lake  Glark-Iditarod  region,  by  R.  H.  Sargent;  scale  1:250,000;  contour  interval 
200  feet. 

Chisana-White  River  region,  by  C.  E.  Giffin;  scale  1:250,000;  contour  interval 
200  feet. 

Nelchina-Susitna  region,  by  J.  W.  Bagley;  scale  1:250,000;  contour  interval 
200  feet. 

Juneau  mining  district,  by  D.  C.  Witherspoon;  scale  1:24,000;  contour  interval  60 
feet. 

Lower  Kuskokwim  region,  by  A.  G.  Maddren;  scale  1:500,000;  contour  interval 
500  feet. 

Yukon-Tanana  region  (compiled);  scale  1:500,000;  contour  interval  500  feet. 

SOXBVTXFXO  BX8XrX.T8. 

Mr.  Martin's  investigations  of  the  Mesozoic  stratigraphy  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  wide  development  of  Upper  Triassio  strata 
in  southeastern  Alaska,  part  of  the  supposed  Carboniferous  limestones 
having  proved  to  be  of  Triassic  age;  that  marine  Upper  Cretaceous 
rocks  are  well  developed  in  the  Chitina  Valley,  where  no  marine 
strata  younger  than  the  Jurassic  had  previously  been  recognized,  and 
that  the  Upper  Cretaceous  plant-bearing  beds  extend  up  the  Yukon 
Valley  nearly  to  the  Canadian  boundary. 

Mr.  Madch'en  discovered  some  fossiliferous  Upper  Carboniferous 
limestones  and  tuffs  on  Kuskokwim  River,  many  miles  from  any 
previously  known  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Mr.  Capps  has  foimd  a  Devonian  fauna  in  the  older  volcanic  rocks 
of  the  Chisana  district,  apparently  in  the  same  general  belt  as  the 
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Devoniaa  locality  discovered  by  Messrs/  Moffit  and  Pogue  at  Broad 
Pass  in  1913,  though  many  miles  distant.  These  two  are  the  only 
known  occurrence  of  Devonian  rooks  south  of  the  Alaska  Range, 
except  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

Mr.  Capps  discovered  evidence  of  an  older  epoch  of  glaciation  in  the 
upper  White  River  basin.  Here  there  is  an  indurated  tillite  which 
has  been  more  or  lees  folded  and  antedates  the  glaciation  that  pro- 
duced the  present  land  forms.  In  the  Lake  Clark-Kuskokwim  basin 
Mr.  Smith  found  that  the  westward  limit  of  glaciation  was  nearer  the 
Kuskokwim  than  had  been  previously  supposed.  Mr.  Maddren  found 
evidence  of  a  locally  glaciated  area  in  the  moimtains  southeast  of 
lower  Kuskokwim  River. 

DIVISION  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  BESEABCH. 

This  division  is  in  charge  of  George  F.  Becker,  geologist,  who  has 
immediate  direction  of  geophysical  researches.  The  staflf  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  forms  essentially  a  section  in  charge  of  F.  W. 
Clarke,  chief  chemist. 

The  work  of  the  chemists  has  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  routine 
analyses  of  specimens  submitted  to  the  division  for  determination. 
During  the  year  423  quantitative  analyses  and  869  qualitative  deter- 
minations have  been  made.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  possible  to 
carry  on  some  researches  connected  with  the  geologic  probletns  on 
which  the  Survey  is  engaged. 

Continuing  the  investigation  of  the  composition  of  the  hard  parts 
of  various  invertebrates  living  in  the  cold  and  in  the  warm  waters  of 
the  seas,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  conditions  imder  which  magnesium 
carbonate  is  deposited  in  large  amounts  instead  of  calcium  carbonate, 
analyses  of  the  fossil  remains  of  a  number  of  brachiopods,  corals, 
alcyonarians,  and  otJier  marine  animals  were  made  by  W.  C.  Wheeler 
under  Mr.  Clarke's  direction.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  on  the  composition  of  the  brachiopod  shells  was  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences.  Another 
contribution  giving  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  fan  corals  is  now 
in  preparation. 

In  addition  to  his  administrative  work  in  the  laboratory,  Mr.  Clarke 
has  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  the  material  for  the  third  edition 
of  '*The  data  of  geochemistry''  (Bulletin  616).  The  second  edition, 
published  as  BuUetin  491,  was  printed  in  1911. 

Some  research  work  on  the  methods  of  separating  vanadium  from 
large  quantities  of  chromium  has  been  pursued  by  George  Steiger, 
whose  time,  however,  has  been  mostly  taken  up  by  routine  analyses, 
the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  other  administrative  duties. 

In  making  analyses  of  rocks  submitted  by  Siirvey  geologists, 
R.  C.  Wells  found  that  water  from  a  mine  near  Idaho  Springs,  Colo., 
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resembling  ink  in  appearance,  owed  its  color  to  the  presence  of  nearly 
8  grams  of  molybdenimi  oxide  per  liter;  also  that  a  rich  gold  ore 
from  Goodsprings,  Nov.,  was  essentially  a  pliunbojarosite,  containing 
0.22  per  cent  palladimn  and  0.05  per  cent  platinum.  In  separating 
salts  from  the  water  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Mr.  Wells  found  that  in  the 
interval  between  0^  and  —  1^  C.  the  salt  that  separates  is  the  mineral 
mirabiUte,  Na,SO4.10H,O.  A  manuscript  entitled  ''The  fractional 
precipitation  of  some  ore-forming  compoimds  at  moderate  tempera- 
tures" was  completed  by  Mr.  Wells  for  publication  as  Bulletin  609. 

As  the  result  of  his  continued  chemical  studies  of  silver  enrichment. 
Chase  Palmer,  who  has  been  associated  with  Edson  S.  Bastin,  of  the 
division  of  geology,  in  the  field  investigations,  published  two  papers — 
''Bomite  as  silver  precipitant,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  ''Tetranickel-triarsenide,  its  capacity  as 
silver  precipitant,"  in  Economic  Geology  and  in  Zeitschrift  fftr  Krys- 
tallographie  und  Mineralogie.  The  research  in  silver  enrichment, 
begun  by  the  section  of  metalliferous  deposits  of  the  division  of 
geology,  is  still  in  progress. 

A  report  on  the  mineralogy  of  artesian  well  waters  beneath  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  published  in  Professional  Paper  90-H,  contains  a  simplified 
statement  by  Mr.  Palmer  of  the  principles  of  the  geochemical  inter- 
pretation of  water  analyses.  A  part  of  Mr.  Palmer's  time  has  been 
given  to  routine  quantitative  and  qualitative  analyses  of  minerals 
and  quantitative  analyses  of  waters. 

An  extensive  study  of  the  vanadiimi  minerals  was  made  by  W.  T. 
Schaller.  Analyses  were  made  of  several  vanadium  minerals  from 
Utah  and  two  new  species  from  Peru,  and  of  a  new  copper  silicate 
from  Arizona.  Mr.  Schaller  also  determined  the  optical  properties 
of  all  the  available  gahnites.  He  made  a  field  study  of  the  granitic 
pegmatite  intrusions  near  Pala,  San  Diego  County,  Cal.,  and  of  a 
reported  occurrence  of  tin  ore  in  the  same  county. 

A  number  of  analyses  of  phosphate  rock  and  other  miscellaneous 
analyses  were  made  by  W.  C.  Wheeler,  whose  work  in  association  with 
Mr.  Clarke  has  abeady  been  mentioned. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  by  W.  B.  Hicks  to  the  analyses 
of  salts.  Complete  analyses  were  made  of  13  brines,  3  salt  samples, 
and  1  specimen  of  alunite,  partial  analyses  of  80  samples,  and  quali- 
tative examinations  of  about  85  samples.  Mr.  Hicks  also  carried 
on  some  experimental  work  on  the  solubility  of  minerals  in  solutions 
of  ammonium  chloride  and  on  the  evaporation  of  brines  from  Searles 
Lake,  Cal.  A  paper  on  '  ^  Evaporation  of  potash  brines  "  (Professional 
Paper  95-E)  was  submitted  by  him  for  publication  by  the  Survey, 
and  anotJier  on ' '  Solubility  of  mixtiu'es  of  sodium  chloride  and  potas- 
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sium  chloride  in  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid''  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

A  great  many  miscellaneous  analyses,  including  about  30  complete 
analyses  of  rocks,  brines,  salts,  and  waters,  and  78  partial  analyses 
of  brines,  muds,  nitrates,  and  waters,  were  made  by  R.  K.  Bailey, 
who  also  gave  one  hoiu*  each  day  to  assisting  geologists  in  testing  and 
identifying  minerals.  Some  improvements  in  the  apparatus  and 
methods  used  in  the  laboratory  for  analytical  work  wwe  devised  by 
Mr.  Bailey. 

The  work  of  the  physical  laboratory  has  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
continuation  of  geophysical  investigations  noted  in  previous  reports. 
In  addition  to  his  administrative  work  O.  F.  Becker  carried  on  studies 
of  isostasy,  in  connection  with  which  he  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  a  paper  on  the  ''Mean  density 
of  fractured  rocks."  The  experimental  data  for  this  paper  were 
determined  by  A.  F.  Melcher,  and  are  described  by  him  in  a  "Note  on 
the  change  of  density  of  sulphur  with  rupture,"  issued  in  the  same 
publication.  Mr.  Melcher  shows  that  some  of  the  principal  erogenic 
phenomena  are  due  to  decrease  in  the  density  of  rocks  under  con- 
finement through  the  production  of  cracks  and  to  increase  of  density 
through  infiltration.  "Isostasy  and  radioactivity"  was  the  subject 
of  a  presidential  address  by  Mr.  Becker  before  the  Geological  Society 
of  America.  In  this  address  he  drew  the  conclusions  that  not  more 
than  about  a  quarter  of  the  heat  emitted  by  the  earth  can  be  due  to 
radioactivity  and  that  the  ages  of  minerals  as  determined  by  radiolo- 
gists are  untrustworthy.  In  this  address  and  in  a  paper  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  he  concludes  that  the 
outer  shell  of  the  earth  beneath  continental  areas  is  in  fact  an  imper- 
fect heat  engine,  which  furnishes  the  energy  manifested  in  upheaval, 
subsidence,  and  orogeny. 

In  consultation  and  cooperation  with  Prof.  P.  W.  Bridgman,  of 
Harvard  University,  Mr.  Becker  furnished  hollow  cylinders  of  rock- 
forming  minerals  for  use  in  pressure  tests.  These  Prof.  Bridgman 
subjects  to  hydrostatic  pressure  of  many  thousand  kilograms  per 
square  centimeter  with  highly  interesting  but  at  as  yet  incomplete 
results.  Acknowledgments  are  due  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
courteous  cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  these  cylinders. 

The  conduction  of  heat  out  of  an  unevenly  heated  globe  was 
investigated  by  Mr.  Becker  in  the  hope  of  elucidating  conditions  in 
high  latitudes. 

Work  on  the  construction  of  mathematical  tables,  experiments  on 
the  diffusion  of  soUds,  and  measurements  of  the  temperatures  of 
deep  wells  were  continued  by  C.  E.  Van  Orstrand,  assisted  by  A.  F. 
Melcher  and  A.  T..  Harris.  Progress  has  been  made  in  preparing  a 
volume  of  tables  of  the  probability  integral  and  related  functions 
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adapted  to  the  computation  of  diffusivities.  An  elaborate  table  of 
extended  values  of  the  exponential  function  and  of  the  circular  sine 
and  cosine  to  radian  argument  is  ready  for  publication. 

In  his  experiments  on  the  diffusion  of  solids  Mr.  Van  Orstrand  had 
the  analytical  cooperation  of  F.  P.  Dewey,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint, 
United  States  Treasury.  Some  of  the  results  of  these  experiments 
are  to  be  published  as  Professional  Paper  95-G,  entitled  "Prelim- 
inary report  on  the  diffusion  of  soHds."  The  expmmental  results 
confirm  Roberts-Austen's  values  of  the  coefficients  of  diffusion  of 
gold  into  solid  lead  at  normal  pressures  and  various  temperatures. 
Preliminary  experiments  indicate  an  increase  in  the  coefficient  of 
diffusion  with  pressure.  The  results  obtained  at  normal  pressure 
from  rolled  plates  and  electroplates  are  remarkably  consistent. 

Measurements  of  the  temperatures  of  two  deep  wells,  one  near 
Oaines,  Pa.,  depth  5,500  feet,  the  other  near  McDonald,  Pa.,  depfli 
7,000  feet,  were  made  during  the  year  by  Mr.  Van  Orstrand.  Deter- 
minations of  the  temperature  of  a  well  near  Mannington,  W.  Va., 
about  3,000  feet  deep,  were  made  recently  with  an  electrical  resistance 
thermometer  equipment  specially  designed  by  him  for  use  in  deep 
weDs. 

A  paper  on  the  "Calculation  and  comparison  of  mineral  analyses,'' 
by  Mr.  Van  Orstrand  and  F.  E.  Wright,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences. 

DIVISION  OF  MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  division  of  mineral  resources  has  been 
the  same  as  in  recent  years,  the  Survey  having  continued  the  policy 
of  making  the  annual  ''Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States"  more 
than  a  statistical  compilation  by  recording  and  interpreting  industrial 
progress  and  by  treating  in  full  the  soiu'ces  from  which  the  mineral 
products  of  the  country  are  obtained.  This  report  thus  becomes  in 
fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  an  annual  inventory  of  the  Nation's  mineral 
resources. 

During  the  last  12  years  the  separate  chapters  have  been  prepared 
in  large  part  by  geologists  of  the  Survey  who  have  specialized  in  the 
subjects  treated,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  provision  of  the 
organic  act  of  the  Survey  which  directs  the  examination  of  the 
mineral  resources  and  products  of  the  national  domain. 

Cooperation  between  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  State  surveys 
in  collecting  most  of  the  mineral  statistics  continued  in  force  in  the 
preparation  of  the  report  for  1914.  The  16  States  which  cooperated 
were  Alabama,  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mlchigani 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  'The  method  em- 

oyed  obviates  the  dupUcation  of  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
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and|  so  far  as  applied,  saves  the  producers  the  annoyance  of  preparing 
two  sets  of  statistical  returns. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  report  for  1913  was  published  in  two 
parts — ^Part  I  (metals)  in  January  and  Part  II  (nomnetals)  in  Feb- 
ruary. Work  on  the  report  for  1914  was  well  advanced  at  the  dose 
of  the  year,  20  chapters  having  been  completed  and  transmitted  to 
the  printer. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Ehiropean  war  interest  rapidly  increased 
in  the  foreign  supplies  of  mineral  products  needed  in  this  country  and 
also  in  domestic  resources  to  supplant  products  hitherto  imported 
and  to  fiU  war  demands.  A  number  of  statements  covering  these 
subjects  were  immediately  prepared  for  the  press,  and  the  division 
has  carried  on  a  large  correspondence,  furnishing  to  inquirers  detailed 
information  in  regard  to  our  mineral  resources  which  could  not  be 
covered  in  general  pubUcations,  such  as  locations  of  deposits  of 
minerals  wanted  and  names  and  addi'esses  of  producers. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  production  of  arsenic,  cement,  coal, 
copper,  gold  and  silver,  iron  ores,  lead,  petroleimi,  quicksilver,  radium 
ores,  rutile,  tungsten  ores,  uranium  ores,  vanadium  ores,  western 
metals,  and  zinc  in  1914,  with  reviews  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
during  the  year,  were  given  to  the  press  in  the  form  of  special  press 
bulletins  during  the  later  part  of  December,  1914,  and  in  January, 
1915.  Advance  statements  giving  the  final  figures  covering  the  pro- 
duction of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  in  1914  have  also  been  published. 

The  number  of  permanent  employees  in  Washington  who  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  division  of  mineral  resources  is 
31,  and  8  persons  are  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  division  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco.  In  addition  to  these 
employees,  21  members  of  other  divisions  of  the  Siurvey,  chiefly 
geologists,  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  the  division, 
making  a  total  of  60  persons  employed  in  the  work. 

During  the  year  192,673  pieces  of  first-class  mail  matter  (chiefly 
inquiries  for  information  needed  for  the  reports,  but  including  also, 
in  increasing  quantity,  replies  to  inquiries  made  to  the  Survey  for 
information)  were  sent  out  by  the  division,  an  increase  of  2  per  cent 
over  1914,  and  65,401  pieces  were  received. 

E.  W.  Parker  continued  as  administrative  head  of  the  division  and 
chief  of  the  section  of  nonmetaUic  resources.  On  May  1  he  tendered 
his  resignation,  to  take  a  responsible  position  with  the  anthracite-coal 
interests.  Mr.  Parker's  departure  is  a  real  loss  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  As  the  coal  statistician  of  the  Government  since 
1890,  and  as  chief  of  the  division  since  1907,  his  contribution  to  the 
present  standard  of  "SiCneral  Resources"  has*  been  large  and  impor- 
tant. He  has  also  done  valuable  work  in  his  studies  of  coal  test- 
ing and  conservation  and  has  published  in  the  engine^ing  press 
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many  papers  on  coal  mining  and  production.  It  is  fortunate  that 
in  his  new  field  Mr.  Parker  wiQ  continue  his  work  on  these  subjects,  on 
which  he  has  long  been  r^arded  an  authority. 

Mr.  Parker's  resignation  became  effective  July  1,  and  H.  D. 
McCaskey,  geologist  in  charge  of  the  metals  section  of  the  diyision, 
became  geologist  in  charge  of  the  division.  Mr.  McCaskey  brings  to 
his  new  position  experience  not  only  as  a  geologist  of  the  Survey  since 
1907  and  as  section  chief  since  1912,  but  also  as  a  mining  engineer 
in  the  Philippine  mining  bureau  from  1900  to  1903  and  as  chief  of 
that  bureau  from  1903  to  1906. 

C.  E.  Lesher,  a  geologist  of  the  Survey,  who  has  had  extensive 
field  and  office  experience  and  for  two  years  and  a  half  was  vice  chair- 
man of  the  coal  board  of  the  land-classification  board,  succeeds 
Mr.  Parker  in  the  work  on  coal  and  coke. 

On  August  31  David  T.  Day,  who  for  21  years  was  chief  of  the 
division  and  for  seven  years  was  in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  reports 
on  asphalt  and  bitimiinous  rock,  natural  gas,  petroletmi,  and  platinum 
and  allied  metals,  resigned.  Dr.  Day  had  taken  large  part  in  the 
constructive  administration  of  the  division,  and  his  separation  from 
the  service  removes  another  man  of  broad  experience.  John  D. 
Northrop,  a  geologist  of  the  Survey  who  has  become  familiar  with  the 
general  trend  of  the  petroleum  industry  by  many  years  in  geologic 
work  in  the  oil  fields  of  the  United  States,  has  taken  up  the  work  on 
asphalt  and  bituminous  rock,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Parker  prepared  for  publication  by  the  Survey 
the  report  on  the  fuel-briquetting  industry  and  a  general  review  of  thie 
mineral  products  of  the  United  States.  The  reports  on  the  several 
mineral  products  were  in  charge  of  the  following  persons: 

Authors  of  chapters  in  Mineral  Resources, 


Aathor. 


E.  S.  Bastln 

E.  F.Burchard 

B.B.Batier 

A.  T.  Goods 

C.  A.  Davis  (of  the  Bunaa  of 
Mines). 

J.S.DIDer 

R.B.Dole 

J.  P.  Dnolop 


H.  8.  Gale 

C.N.  Gerry 

V.C.  Heikes 

C.  W.  Hendenon. 

F.  L.Hess 


D.  F.  Ilewett. 

J.M.niU 

F.J.KaU.... 
C.  B.  Lesh«.. 


Subject. 


GTaphite. 

Cement,  floorsper  and  crsrolite,  inm  ore,  pig  Iron,  and  steel. 

Copper  (general  report),  copper  and  sflver  m  Ifinhlgan  (m^MS  report). 

Slate. 

Peat. 

Asbestos,  chromite,  talc,  and  soapstone. 

Mineral  waters. 

Silver,  copper,  lead,  and  sine  in  the  Ontral  States,  except  Michinn  (miiMB 
report);  seoondaiy  metals,  metab  and  ores  (summary  report),  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  and  sine  in  the  Eastern  States  (mmes  lepoft),  qnJok- 
silver 

Borax,  magnesite  (with  C.  G.  Yale),  nitiates. 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  sine  in  Idaho  and  Washington  (mines  r»> 
port). 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  in  Arizona,  Montana,  Nevada,  aod 
Utah  (mines  report). 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  sine  In  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Soath  D^ 
kota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming  (mines  report). 

Antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  cobalt,  molybdenum,  nickel,  sekniom, 
tantalum,  tungsten,  titanhim,  vanadium,  uranium,  tin. 

Manganese  and  mangantferous  ores. 

Barytes,  mineral  pamts,  platinum  and  allied  matals,  strontium  ofe. 

Abrasives,  feldspar,  silica  (quarts). 

Coal,  and  tha  mamuMsture  of  ooke. 
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Authars  ofchapten  in  Mineral  Rewurcea — Continued. 


Author. 

Subject. 

H.  B.  MoCtskBv 

Gold  and  silver  (general  report),  summary  of  mineral  products,  quick- 

silver. 
Clay.  claT'Workinc:  industries,  fuller's  earth,  sand-lime  br&dc 

Jtf«nQO  MlddletoD 

J.  D.  Northrop 

Asphalt  and  bituminous  rock,  natural  gas,  petroleum. 

Bauxite  and  aluminum,  phonphate  rock,  ix>tash  salts,  salt  and  bromine, 

sodium  salts,  sulphur  and  pyrite. 
Lead,  &inc,  and  cadmium  (general  reports). 
Gems  and  precioos  stones,  mica. 

Building  stone,  glass  sano,  other  sand  and  gravel,  gypsum,  lime. 
Borax,  magnesite  (with  H.  S.  Gale),  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  sine  in 

Calilomia  and  (>regon  (mines  reix>rt) 

W.  C.  Phalffi . . 

G.E.SMMOthal 

D.  B.  Stflrrett 

0!F.Loa£hlJn 

C.O.Yale. 

Mr.  McCaskey  also  has  general  supervision  of  the  offices  of  the 
division  in  the  Western  States.  These  offices  act  as  Survey  bureaus 
of  information  and  are  under  the  direct  charge  of  C.  W.  Henderson, 
V.  C.  Heikes,  and  C.  O.  Yale,  who  also  prepare  the  mines  reports 
on  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  in  the  Western  States. 

TOPOGBAPHIO  BRANCH. 
OBOANIZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  topographic  branch  is  as  follows: 

Chief  geographer,  R.  B.  Marahall. 
Atlantic  divifiion,  Frank  Sutton,  geographer  in  chaige. 
Ontral  division,  W.  H.  Herron,  geographer  in  chaige. 
Rocky  Mountain  divioon,  Sledge  Tatum,  geogn^her  in  charge. 
Northwestern  division,  T.  G.  Gerdine,  geographer  in  chaige. 
Pacific  division,  G.  R.  Davis,  geographer  in  chaige. 

In^>ector8  of  topography,  J.  H.  Ren^awe,  geographer;  W.  M.  Beaman  and  A.  M. 
Walker,  topographic  engineers. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  technical  corps  of  the  topographic  branch  was  reduced  7  dur- 
ing the  year  by  death  and  by  resignations.  With  these  changes  the 
corps  now  includes  1  chief  geographer,  9  geographers,  40  topographic 
engineers,  18  topographers,  41  assistant  topographers,  42  jxmior 
topographers,  and  8  draftsmen — a  total  of  159.  In  addition,  37 
technical  field  assistants  were  employed  during  a  whole  or  part  of  the 
field  season.  One  topographic  engineer,  1  topographer,  3  assistant 
topographers,  6  jimior  topographers,  and  1  draftsman  are  on  fur- 
lough. The  clerical  force  comprises  1  senior  clerk  and  1 1  clerks  of 
lower  grades. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  published  work  of  the  topographic  branch  for  the  year  consists 
of  107  maps,  which  are  listed  on  pages  36-37,  and  1 1  book  publications, 
namely,  ''Topographic  instructions  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,"  edition  of  1915,  and  btdletins  giving  results  of  spirit  leveling 
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in  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  Brief  summaries  of  these  bulletins 
are  given  on  page  21.  Manuscripts  for  results  of  triangulation  and 
primary  traverse  in  the  United  States,  1913-1915,  and  of  leveling 
in  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico, 
South  Dakota,  Texas«  and  West  Virginia  were  transmitted  for 
publication. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

The  total  appropriations  for  topographic  surveys  for  the  fiscal  year 
1915  were: 

Topographic  surveys |350, 000 

Surveying  national  forests 76, 000 

Statutory  salaries 9, 200 

434,200 

The  allotments  of  the  appropriations,  which  were  adhered  to  so  far 
as  practicable,  were  as  follows: 

Allotments  from  fundi  appropriaUdfr>r  topographic  work,  fiscal  year  1915. 


AdmlnfatraUve  expemw  of  Survey 

Ctorioal  assistance  and  supcrvfaion 

Map  editing , 

Porohase  and  rqiair  of  instrmnents,  stationery,  etc . 

MlUionth-aoalemap 

Field  work: 

Atlantic  dlrlsion 

Central  divisfon 

Rocky  Mountain  division 

Northwestern  division 

Pacific  division , 

Work  by  land-classiflcation  board 


Topo- 
graphio 
surveys. 


122,890 

15,870 

«,22S 

12,242 

20,000 

06,000 
63,000 
63,022 
86,000 
54,045 
9,000 


359,000 


Survey  iii£ 
natjonai 


KfiOO 
3,210 
1,27S 
2;  508 


10,745 

26,482 

15,000 

2,500 


75,200 


OOOPBBATION. 

Cooperation  has  been  maintained  with  several  States,  as  indicated 
below. 

Allotments  made  by  States  for  cooperative  work. 

Alabama $3,032.78 

California  (Department  of  Engineering) 14, 000. 00 

lUinoiB 9,000.00 

Iowa 1,950.00 

Kentucky 10, 000. 00 

Maine 4,000.00 

Michigan 2,500.00 

Minnesota 4, 500.00 

Miaaouri 5,221.74 

New  York 10,000.00 
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Ohio 135,000.00 

Oklahoma 1,000.00 

Or^;on 18,000.00 

PenDsylvanla 4, 000. 00 

Texas 35, 000. 00 

Vennont 2,000.00 

Virginia 4,500.00 

Waahington 11,500.00 

West  Virginia 6,758.20 

Wisconsin 4,000.00 

Hawaii 837. 35 

186, 800. 07 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  given  above,  the  State  of  Virginia 
allotted  $4§5  to  cover  one-half  the  cost  of  the  compilation  of  the 
Virginia  portion  of  the  1:1,000,000  scale  map  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  allotted  $2,500  for  one-half  the  cost 
of  the  topographic  survey  of  the  Elizabeth  Lake  quadrangle. 

OENEBAL  OFFICE  WORK. 

Progress  maps  were  kept  up  to  date  and  new  ones  were  compiled 
when  necessary,  the  new  1 :  500,000  State  maps  were  used  when 
available,  and  results  of  computations  for  vertical  and  horizontal 
control  work  were  copied  and  catalogued. 

The  computations  of  control  data  were  made  principally  by  D.  H. 
Baldwin,  T.  M.  Bannon,  C.  E.  Cooke,  J.  R.  Ellis,  G.  T.  Hawkins, 
Oscar  Jones,  C.  B.  Kendall,  F.  J.  McMaugh,  A.  C.  Roberts,  J.  H. 
Wilson,  Fred  McLaughlin,  J.  F.  McBeth,  and  J.  I.  Gayetty  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  E.  M.  Douglas,  geographer.  Computing 
by  L.  F.  Biggs  and  C.  F.  Urquhart  was  done  in  the  Sacramento  office. 
8.  S.  Gannett,  geographer,  was  engaged  m  preparing  manuscript  and 
compiling  data  for  the  bulletins  submitted  for  publication,  in  miscel- 
laneous computations,  and  in  furnishing  triangulation  and  leveling 
data  for  field  and  office  use. 

J.  H.  Renshawe  was  engaged  during  a  portion  of  the  time  in  pre- 
paring for  the  Secretary  of  the  Literior  colored  relief  maps  of  Mount 
Rainier,  Mesa  Verde,  and  Rocky  Mountain  national  parks.  He  also 
prepared  a  colored  relief  map  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity,  a  relief 
map  of  Alaska  for  the  division  of  Alaskan  mineral  resources,  and  a 
small  model  to  show  the  Survey's  work  for  use  in  preparing  a  large 
model  for  the  exhibition  at  San  Francisco. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  special  topographic  maps  used  in  the  four 
transcontinental  guidebooks  the  available  Survey  atlas  sheets  were 
used,  and  where  such  sheets  were  not  available  the  data  were  filled 
in  on  field  sheets  on  a  scale  of  5  miles  to  the  inch.  The  difl'erent  rail- 
roads assisted  in  every  way  possible,  supplying  all  available  profile 
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and  alignment  data  and  rendering  other  valuable  assistance.  The 
maps  were  published  on  a  scale  of  1 :  500,000,  or  about  8  miles  to 
the  inch,  and  cover  routes  as  follows: 

The  Northern  Pacific  Route,  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  from  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  with  a  branch  from  Livingston  to  Gardiner,  Mont.,  at  the 
north  entrance  to  Yellowstone  National  Park  (Bulletin  611). 

The  Overland  Route,  over  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  from 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  San  Francisco,  with  a  branch  from  Ogden,  Utah,  over  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  to  the  west  entrance  to  Yellowstone  Natiomd  Park  (BuUetin  612). 

The  Santa  Fe  Route,  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  from  Futiptm 
City,  Mo.,  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  with  a  branch  from  Williams,  Ariz.,  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  (BuUetin  613). 

The  Shasta  Route,  over  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  from 
Seattle,  Wash.,  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  Coast  Line,  over  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  (Bulletin  614).  * 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

The  condition  of  topographic  surveys  to  June  30,  1915,  distin- 
guished as  to  scale,  etc.,  is  shown  on  the  map  facing  page  538. 

As  shown  in  the  following  tables,  the  total  new  area  mapped  was 
20,508  square  miles,  making  the  total  area  surveyed  to  date  in  the 
United  States.  1,218,290  square  miles,  or  40.2  per  cent  of  the  entire 
country.  In  addition,  3,048  square  miles  of  resurvey  was  completed, 
making  the  total  area  of  surveys  during  the  year  23,556  square  miles. 

In  connection  with  these  surveys,  6,952  linear  miles  of  primary 
and  precise  levels  were  nm,  making  254,359  miles  of  primary  and 
precise  levels  run  since  the  authorization  of  this  work  by  Congress  in 
1896.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  1,747  permanent  bench  marks 
were  established.  In  addition,  498  linear  miles  of  river  survevs  were 
run. 

Triangulation  stations  to  the  number  of  252  were  occupied  and  158 
were  permanently  marked.  Primary  traverse  lines  aggregating  2,105 
miles  were  run,  in  connection  with  which  356  permanent  marks  were 
set.  In  the  course  of  this  work  32,400  square  miles  were  covered  by 
primary  control. 

The  area  covered  by  topographic  surveys  in  Alaska  during  the 
fiscal  year,  as  reported  in  detail  on  page  93,  was  10,910  square  miles. 

Topographic  surveys  were  also  carried  on  in  Hawaii,  the  area 
mapped  during  the  fiscal  year  being  19  square  miles,  for  publication 
on  the  scale  of  1 :  31,680,  making  the  total  area  surveyed  to  date  in 
Hawaii  1,393  square  miles. 

The  average  cost  per  square  mile  of  the  work  done  was  $22,  the 
cost  ranging  from  a  Uttle  less  than  $4  in  the  Elizabeth  Lake  (Cal.) 
quadrangle  to  over  $227  on  the  Sabine  River  project,  Texas.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  funds  was  expended  in  the  public-land  States. 
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eondittan  of  topographic  iurveyg  of  the  United  States  and  new  areas  surveyed 

July  7, 191 4y  to  June  SO,  1915. 


Callf<raia.... 

Colanulo 

Connecticut., 


I>iBtrict  of  Colombia. 


OeoTfcia.... 

Idaho. 

TTlfaialii 

iTOHBim 


KsnsBS..... 
Kentookj.. 


Mflryland 


Mkhlgan 


MiHumuppi.. 
Mteourt.... 


N^>rask». 

Nevadft. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 


Feiiusylvania.. 
Bhode  Island... 
Sooth  Carolina. 
Sooth  DakoU,. 
xTmnHHWce ..... 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.... 

W^VMnia- 
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Wyoming 


Hawaii. 


New  area 

mapped 

July  1,1914, 

to  June  30, 

1915. 


8q.  mile; 
440 
932 
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1,439 
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8 
151 


273 
454 
237 
544 
557 
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83 

1,771 

202 


99 
507 
224 


1,432 
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557 


20,508 
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Total  area 

mapped  to 

June  30, 

1915. 


8q.  mile*. 

19,192 

08,996 

21,380 

114,708 

48,783 

4,965 

1,202 

70 

2,339 

17,337 

26,185 

14,551 

3,441 

11,652 

64,159 

17,973 

8,319 

9,361 

12,327 

8,266 

6,018 

6,541 

2,126 

36,710 

57,163 

26,524 

51,115 

3,380 

8,224 

37,247 

43,553 

18,390 

9,716 

40,018 

39,851 

23,406 

24,908 

1,248 

5,640 

18,594 

21,153 

67,782 

68,797 

4,190 

29,980 

26,033 

24,170 

12,203 
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Percentage 

of  total 

area  of  State 

mapped  to 

June  30, 

1915. 
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40 

72 

47 
100 

51 

100 

4 

29 

31 

26 
9 

21 

78 

44 

17 

28 
100 
100 

10 
8 
4 

53 

39 

34 

46 

36 
100 

30 

89 

35' 

14 

97 

57 

24 

55 
100 

18 

24 

50 

25 

81 

44 

70 

88 
100 

21 

20 


4a2 
22 


ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 


FISIiD  WORK. 


Summary. — ^During  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carried 
on  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Geoi^a,  Maine,  Mississippi,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia,  and  in  a  smaQ  area  in  Arkansas.  This  work  com- 
prised the  completion  of  the  survey  of  11  quadrangles  and  of  the 
resurvey  of  5  quadrangles,  in  addition  to  which  7  quadrangles  were 
partly  surveyed  and  7  were  partly  resurveyed.     The  total  new  area 
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mapped  was  2,276  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1  :  62,500.  The  area  resurveyed  was  1,083  square  miles,  for  publi- 
cation on  ihe  scale  of  1  :  62,500.  The  map  of  one  quadrangle  was 
partly  revised,  the  area  covered  by  this  revision  being  13  square 
miles.  In  connection  with  this  work  1,268  miles  of  primary  leveb 
were  nm  and  332  permanent  bench  marks  were  established. 

Primary  triangulation  and  primary  traverse  were  carried  on  at 
different  times  by  seven  parties,  the  work  being  distributed  over  por- 
tions of  Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  West  Virginia.  The 
total  area  covered  by  this  primary  control  was  about  2,200  square 
miles — 1,000  square  miles  by  primary  traverse,  336  miles  being  run 
and  36  permanent  marks  set.  Twenty-four  triangulation  stations 
were  occupied  and  4  were  permanently  marked.  This  work  made 
control  available  in  17  quadrangles. 

Topographic  swrveya  in  Atlantic  division  from  July  /,  1914  ^  to  June  SO,  1915. 


Con- 
tour 
Inter- 

For  publication 
on  scale  of 
1 :  62,500. 

Total 
area 
sur- 
veyed. 

Primary  levels. 

Primary 
travefse. 

Triangulation. 

State. 

New. 

surv^. 

Dis- 
tance 
run. 

Bench 
marks. 

Dis- 
tance 
run. 

Perma- 
nent 
marks. 

Sta- 
tions 
occu- 
pied. 

SUtloos 
miirked. 

AlahftiPft 

20 

Sq.mi, 
440 

8q,mi, 
99 

8q,  mi. 
539 

MUa. 
144 

42 

36 
3 

MiUi. 

ArkansAfl , 

Florida 

20 
50 
10 

ao 

259 

8* 

151 

38* 

**"*i63* 

259 

38 

8 

314 

Georgia 

55 
15 

13 
3 

88 

12 

Maine 

Maryland 

34 

2 

Mis^htsippi 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

10 
20 
20 
20 

237 

613 

82 

262 

237 

613 

82 

262 

116 
443 

34 
116 

117 

13 

91              4 

Pomsylvania 

114 

56 

67 

101 

115 

44 

6 
17 
27 
34 

' 

Tn^lftfiVM 

Vermont 

20 
50 
20 

224 

""HY 
466 

224 
317 
466 

t 

Virginia 

, 

West  Virginia 

99 

10 

15  1 

1 

2,276 

1,083 

3,359 

1,268 

332 

336 

36 

24  i               4 

1 

Aldbama. — ^As  stated  in  the  previous  annual  report,  the  State 
geologist  of  Alabama  allotted  $10,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  unfinished 
cooperative  work  done  in  1911-12,  when  imder  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment to  spend  $10,000  each  $7,024.93  was  expended  by  the  Fedonl 
Survey  and  nothing  by  the  State,  whose  funds  were  not  available. 
During  the  year,  after  $3,032.78  had  been  expended.  State  cooperation 
ceased  and  the  work  was  completed  with  Federal  funds  amounting  to 
$5,932.15.  The  survey  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  and  Center  Star  quad- 
rangles in  Colbert,  Lauderdale,  and  Lawrence  coimties,  was  com- 
pleted, and  that  of  the  Gravelly  Springs  quadrangle,  in  Lauderdale 
County,  was  begun  by  C.  E.  Cooke,  W.  H.  S.  Morey,  T.  F.  Slaughter, 
C.  S.  Wells,  F.  W.  Crisp,  and  R.  H.  Kilmer,  the  area  mapped  being 
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440  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1  :  62,500,  with  a 
contour  interval  of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Center  Star  quad- 
rangle Mr.  Kilmer  ran  66  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  17 
permanent  bench  marks. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work  the  resurvey  of  the  Weogufka 
quadrangle  in  Coosa,  Shelby,  and  Talladega  counties  was  com- 
menced by  Duncan  Hannegan,  W.  H.  Griffin,  W.  H.  S.  Morey,  J.  B. 
Metcalfe,  jr.,  C.  S.  Wells,  and  C.  W.  Arnold,  the  area  mapped  being 
99  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1  :  62,500,  with  a  con- 
toiu:  interval  of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  area  H.  S.  Senseney 
ran  78  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  19  permanent  bench 
marks. 

Arkansas. — (See  Tennessee-Arkansas,  p.  635.) 

District  of  Colurribia^ Maryland-Virginia, — During  the  year  the 
culture  on  the  map  of  Washmgton  and  vicmity  was  revised  in  the 
field.  In  connection  with  this  work  C.  B.  Kendall  and  C.  A.  Ecklund 
ran  34  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  two  permanent  marks. 

Florida. — ^The  survey  of  the  Interlachen  quadrangle,  in  Marion 
and  Putnam  counties,  was  completed  by  W.  H.  GriflBn,  J.  B.  Met- 
calfe, jr.,  and  C.  W.  Arnold,  the  area  mapped  being  259  square  miles, 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1  :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of 
20  feet. 

Georgia. — ^The  resurvey  of  the  Talking  Rock  quadrangle,  in  Gilmer, 
Gordon,  Murray,  and  Pickens  counties,  was  completed  by  E.  I. 
Ireland,  K.  W.  Trimble,  and  H.  S.  Senseney,  the  area  mapped  being 
38  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1  :  62,500,  with  a 
contour  interval  of  50  feet. 

Louisiana.— FoT  the  control  of  the  Blanchard  quadrangle,  in 
Bossier  and  Caddo  parishes,  C.  S.  Wells  and  F.  W.  Crisp  ran  86 
miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  12  permanent  marks  and  also  ran 
55  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  13  permanent  bench  marks. 
(See  also  Mississippi-Louisiana,  p.  534.) 

Maine. — For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  surveys 
in  Maine  the  State  Water  Storage  Commission  allotted  $4,000,  which 
was  met  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  with  an  equal  amount. 
The  survey  of  the  Liberty  quadrangle,  in  Kennebec,  Knox,  Lincoln, 
and  Waldo  counties,  was  completed,  and  that  of  the  Belfast  quad- 
rangle, in  Knox  and  Waldo  counties,  was  begun  by  W.  H.  GriiBBn, 
Duncan  Hannegan,  K.  E.  Schlachter,  C.  H.  Davey,  and  E.  W.  Bowler, 
the  total  area  mapped  being  151  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  For  the  control 
of  the  Belfast  quadrangle  Mr.  Schlachter  ran  15  miles  of  primary  levels 
and  established  3  permanent  marks. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work  in  Maine,  the  resurvey  of  the 
Portland  and  Casco  Bay  quadrangles,  in  Cumberland  and  York 
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counties,  was  completed  by  Hersey  Munroe,  R.  A.  Kiger,  aad  K.  F. 
Maxcy,  the  area  mapped  being  163  square  miles,  for  publication  on 
the  scale  of  1  :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet. 

Mississippi'Louisiana. — The  survey  of  the  Vicksburg  quadrangle, 
in  Issaquena  and  Warren  counties.  Miss.,  and  Madison  Parish,  La., 
was  continued  by  C.  E.  Cooke,  W.  H.  S.  Morey,  C.  S.  WeUs,  and 
F.  W.  Crisp,  the  area  mapped  being  245  square  miles,  for  publication 
on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  10  feet.  Of  this 
area  8  square  miles  is  in  Louisiana.  For  the  control  of  this  area  and 
of  the  Natchez  quadrangle,  in  Adams  and  Jefferson  coimties,  Mjss., 
and  Concordia  Parish,  La.,  H.  S.  Senseney  and  R.  H.  Kilmer  ran 
116  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  34  permanent  bench  marks. 

New  YorJc. — ^The  State  engineer  and  surveyor  of  New  York  allotted 
$10,000  for  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  surveys  in 
that  State,  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  allotted  an  equal 
amount.  The  survey  of  the  Canaseraga  and  Malone  quadrangle,  in 
Allegany,  Franklin,  and  Livingston  counties,  was  completed,  and 
that  of  the  Edwards,  Homell,  and  Moira  quadrangles,  in  Allegany, 
Franklin,  Livingston,  Steuben,  and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  was  b^:un 
by  G.  S.  Smith,  Hersey  Mimroe,  Robert  Muldrow,  R.  C.  McKinney, 
J.  M.  Whitman,  A.  P.  Meade,  jr.,  T.  F.  Slaughter,  H.  L.  Dodge,  and 
C.  H.  Davey,  the  area  mapped  being  613  square  miles,  for  publication 
on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  In  con- 
nection with  the  mapping  of  these  areas  and  of  the  Andes,  Oswe- 
gatchie.  Long  Eddy,  Walton,  Sidney,  and  Oneonta  quadrangles,  in 
Delaware,  Chenango,  Herkimer,  Lewis,  Otsego,  and  St.  Lawrence 
coimties,  A.  P.  Meade,  jr.,  K.  E.  Schlachter,  H.  S.  Senseney,  A.  J. 
Kavanagh,  and  F.  L.  Shalibo  ran  422  miles  of  primary  levels  and 
established  114  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the 
Malone,  Edwards,  and  Moira  quadrangles  G.  T.  Hawkins  ran  117 
miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  12  permanent  marks,  and  for  the 
control  of  the  Oneonta  and  Sidney  quadrangles,  in  Chenango,  Dela- 
ware, and  Otsego  counties,  Mr.  Hawkins  occupied  6  triangulation 
stations  and  marked  4. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work,  Mr.  Hawkins  and  F.  J. 
McMaugh  occupied  3  triangulation  stations  in  the  John  Boyd  Thatcher 
Park,  in  Albany  County,  and  ran  21  miles  of  primary  levek  and  estab- 
lished 2  permanent  bench  marks  in  the  Altamont  Park,  Albany 
Coimty. 

Norih  Carolina. — ^The  survey  of  the  Oastonia  quadrangle,  in  Oastcm, 
Lincoln,  and  Mecklenberg  counties,  was  completed  by  O.  S.  Smith, 
J.  M.  Whitman,  J.  H.  Le  Feaver,  and  Roscoe  Reeves,  the  area  mapped 
being  82  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with 
a  contour  interval  of  20  feet. 
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Pennsylvania. — ^The  Topographic  and  G^eologic  Survey  Commission 
of  Pennsylvania  allotted  $4,000  for  the  continuation  of  the  cooperative 
topographic  survey  of  the  State,  and  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  allotted  an  equal  amount.  The  survey  of  the  Windber  and 
Windgap  quadrangles,  in  Bedford,  Cambria,  Carbon,  Monroe,  North- 
ampton, and  Somerset  coimties,  was  completed  by  Robert  Muldrow, 
Oscar  Jones,  R.  A.  Eager,  J.  B.  Metcalfe,  jr.,  E.  D.  Monroe,  and  C.  E. 
Mills,  the  area  mapped  being  262  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  62,600,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  For  the  control 
of  the  Windgap  quadrangle  and  of  the  Stahlstown  quadrangle,  in 
Fayette,  Somerset,  and  Westmoreland  counties,  C.  E.  Mills  ran  114 
miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  44  permanent  bench  marks. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work  the  revision  of  part  of  the  map 
of  the  Houtzdale  quadrangle,  in  Clearfield  and  Center  coimties,  was 
conunenced  by  J.  I.  Gayetty,  the  area  covered  being  13  square  miles. 

Tennessee- Arkansas. — ^For  the  control  of  the  Memphis  quadrangle, 
in  Shelby  County,  Tenn.,  and  Crittenden  Coimty,  Ark.,  F.  W.  Crisp 
and  Kostka  Mudd  ran  98  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  8  per- 
manent marks,  of  which  42  miles  and  3  marks  were  in  Arkansas. 

Vermont. — ^For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  sur- 
veys in  the  State  of  Vermont  the  governor  allotted  $2,000  and  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  allotted  an  equal  amount.  The 
survey  of  the  St.  Albans  quadrangle,  in  Franklin  and  Grand  Isle 
counties,  was  completed  by  Duncan  Hannegan  and  J.  F.  McBeth,  the 
area  mapped  being  224  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1  :  62,600,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  In  connection  with 
this  work  K.  E.  Schlachter  ran  67  miles  of  primary  levels  and  estab- 
lished 17  permanent  bench  marks.  The  cooperative  funds  being 
insufficient  to  cover  the  completion  of  the  St.  Albans  sheet,  the  addi- 
tional expenses  were  borne  by  the  Federal  Survey. 

Virginia. — ^For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  sur- 
veys in  Virginia  the  State  geologist  allotted  $4,600  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Siu^ey  allotted  an  equal  amoimt.  The  resurvey 
of  the  Bucu  quadrangle  and  of  the  Virginia  portions  of  the  Hurley 
and  laeger  quadrangles,  in  Buchanan,  Dickinson,  and  Russell  counties, 
was  completed,  and  that  of  the  Richlands  quadrangle,  in  Buchanan, 
Russell,  and  Tazewell  coimties,  was  begun  by  J.  I.  Gayetty,  C.  W. 
Arnold,  F.  W.  Famsworth,  and  Kostka  Mudd,  the  area  mapped  being 
316  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1  :  62,600,  with  a 
contour  interval  of  60  feet.  For  the  control  of  these  areas  Mr.  Mudd 
ran  101  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  27  permanent  bench 
marks.    (See  also  West  Virginia,  below.) 

West  Virginia. — In  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographio 
surveys  in  West  Virginia  the  State  geologist  expended  $6,768.20  and 
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the  United  States  Geological  Survey  $1,507.49.  A  resurvey  of  the 
West  Virginifi,  portions  of  the  Martinsburg,  Berryville,  and  Gerrards- 
town  quadrangles  and  of  the  Morgan  County  portion  of  the  Capon 
Bridge  quadrangle  was  completed  by  E.  I.  Ireland,  Hersey  Munroe, 
T.  F.  Slaughter,  K.  W.  Trimble,  and  C.  W.  Arnold,  the  area  mapped 
being  467  square  miles,  for  publication  of  the  scale  of  1  :  62,500,  with 
a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  Of  this  Area  1  square  mile  is  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  work  completed  the  mapping  of  Berkeley,  Jefferson, 
and  Moi^an  coimties  on  the  scale  of  1  :  62,500.  In  connection  with 
this  work  G.  T.  Hawkins  and  J.  B.  Metcalfe,  jr.,  ran  99  miles  of 
primary  traverse  and  set  10  permanent  marks,  and  K.  W.  Trimble 
and  H.  S.  Senseney  ran  115  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  34 
permanent  bench  marks. 

For  the  control  of  portions  of  the  Webster  Springs,  Cowen,  Rich- 
wood,  Winona,  and  Summersville  quadrangles  Oscar  Jones  occupied 
15  triangulation  stations.  This  work  was  done  to  control  those  por- 
tions of  Nicholas  and  Webster  coimties  not  yet  mapped  on  the  scale 
of  1  :  62,500. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

The  drafting  of  the  following  sheets  was  completed:  Muscle  Shoals 
and  Center  Star,  Ala. ;  Talking  Rock,  Ga. ;  Casco  Bay,  Liberty,  and 
Portland,  Maine;  Canaseraga,  N.  Y.;  Belhaven,  Gastonia,  and  Kins- 
ton,  N.  C;  Windber  and  Windgap,  Pa.;  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.;  St. 
Albans,  Vt. ;  Bucu,  Va. ;  laeger,  Va.-W.  Va. ;  Winona,  W.  Va. 

Progress  in  the  drafting  of  additional  sheets  was  made  as  follows: 
Homell,  N.  Y.,  20  per  cent;  Malone,  N.  Y.,  50  per  cent;  Hurley, 
Va.-Ky.,  67  per  cent;  Berryville,  W.  Va.-Va.,  26  per  cent;  Capon 
Bridge,  W.  Va.-Va.,  15  per  cent;  Gerrardstown,  W.  Va.-Va.,  72  per 
cent;  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.-Va.-Md.,  91  per  cent. 

The  following  computations  and  adjustments  were  made: 

Primary-level  circuits  were  adjusted  for  the  Center  Star  (Ala.), 
Talking  Rock  (Ga.),  Blanchard  (La.),  Belfast,  Liberty,  and  Portland 
(Me.),  Vicksburg  (Miss.),  Canaseraga,  Edwards,  Homell,  and  Oswe- 
gatchie  (N.  Y.),  Belhaven,  Bimyon,  and  Chocowinity  (N.  C),  Stahla- 
town,  and  Windgap  (Pa.),  Murfreesboro  (Tenn.),  Franklin  Pond  and 
St.  Albans  fVt.),  Bucu,  Hurley,  laeger,  and  Richlands  (Va.)  quad- 
rangles. 

Geographic  positions  were  computed  for  the  Weogufka  (Ala.), 
Blanchard  and  Bossier  (La.),  Washington  (D.  C.-Md.),  Natchez  and 
Vicksburg  (Miss.),  Berne,  Edwards,  Malone,  Moira,  Oneonta,  Oswe- 
gatchie,  Sidney,  and  Stark  (N.  Y.),  Belhaven,  Bimyon,  and  Plymouth 
(N.  C),  Berryville,  Gerrardstown,  and  Martinsburg  (W.  Va.)  quad- 
rangles. 
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CENTRAL  DIVISION. 


FIELD  WOBK. 


Summary, — ^During  the  season  topographic  mappmg  was  carried 
on  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  The  work  comprised  the  completion  of 
the  survey  of  25  quadrangles  and  of  the  resurvey  of  7  quadrangles,  in 
addition  to  which  19  quadrangles  were  partly  surveyed  and  3  were 
partly  resurveyed.  The  total  new  area  mapped  was  5,208  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500;  and  the  area  resur- 
veyed was  935  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500. 
In  connection  with  this  work  1,971  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run 
and  454  permanent  bench  marks  were  established. 

Primary  traverse  was  carried  on  at  different  times  by  six  parties, 
the  work  being  distributed  over  portions  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  The  total  area  covered  by  the 
primary  control  was  about  4,000  square  miles,  of  which  3,600  square 
miles  was  controlled  by  primary  traverse,  958  linear  miles  of  primary 
traverse  being  run  and  84  permanent  marks  set.  Five  triangulation 
stations  were  occupied  and  4  marked.  The  result  of  this  work  was 
to  maJse  control  available  in  50  quadrangles. 

Topographic  surveys  in  central  division  from  July  1, 1914,  to  June  30, 1915. 


Con- 
tour 
inter- 
val. 

For  publication 
on  scale  of 
1:62,500. 

Total 
area 
sur- 
veyed. 

Primary 
levels. 

Primary 
traverse. 

Triangulation.  ^ 

State. 

New. 

Resur- 
vey. 

Dis- 
tance 
run. 

Bench 
marks. 

Dis- 
tance 
run. 

Perma- 
nent 
marks. 

Sta- 
tions 
occu- 
pied. 

Stations 
marked. 

Illinois 

Feet. 
20 
20 
20 
50 
5,20 
10 
20 

10,20 
20 

8q.  mi. 
539 
191 
119 

***273' 

454 

544 

2,818 

270 

8q,mi. 

""m 

22* 

Sq.  mi. 
539 
191 
119 
913 
273 
454 
660 
2,818 
270 

MUet. 

461 
61 

135 
13 

Milea. 
373 

31 

Indiana ,  r ,  - 

loiwa 

82 

89 

151 

12 

13 

6 

14 

1 

Kimtuclry 

168 

47 

5 

4 

Uiohitnm'     

^fmmotA 

11 
300 
706 
174 

2 

86 

129 

42 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Wisomsin 

251 

19 

5,208 

935 

0,143 

1,971 

454 

958 

84 

5 

4 

lUinais, — ^The  governor  of  Illinois  allotted  $9,000  for  the  continu- 
ation of  cooperative  topographic  surveys  in  Illinois  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  allotted  an  equal  amoxmt.  The  survey  of 
the  CoulterviUe  and  Equality  quadrangles  and  of  the  Illinois  portions 
of  the  Shawneetown,  Birds,  Fords  Ferry,  and  Golconda  quadrangles 
in  Perry,  Randolph,  St.  Clair,  Washington,  Gallatin,  Hardin,  Pope, 
Saline,  (>awford,  and  Lawrence  counties  was  completed,  and  that  of 
the  Brownfield  quadrangle,  in  Johnson,  Massac,  and  Pope  coimties. 
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was  begun  by  C.  W.  Goodlove,  Fred  Graff,  jr.,  Gilbert  Young, 
J.  A.  Duck,  R.  G.  Clinite,  R.  M.  Herrington,  and  W.  S.  Gtehres,  the 
total  area  mapped  being  539  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of 
the  Brownfield,  Morris,  Birds,  Good  Hope,  Paducah,  Woodhull, 
Quincy,  Orion,  Alexis,  Augusta,  Monmouth,  Meredosia,  La  Harpe, 
Moimt  Sterling,  Camp  Point,  Griggsville,  Pittsfield,  and  Barry  quad- 
rangles, in  Johnson,  Massac,  Pope,  Grundy,  Kendall,  Crawford,  Law- 
rence, McDonough,  Warren,  Henry,  Knox,  Mercer,  Adams,  Pike, 
Rock  Island,  Brown,  Schuyler,  Hancock,  Cass,  Fulton,  Henderson, 
Morgan,  Scott,  and  Greene  counties,  S.  R.  Archer,  E.  C.  Bibbee, 
G.  W.  Lucas,  and  R.  G.  Clinite  ran  461  miles  of  primary  levels  and 
established  135  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the 
Augusta,  Beardstown,  Good  Hope,  Lomax,  Oquaka,  Monmouth, 
Meredosia,  La  Harpe,  Rushville,  Kirkland,  Wilmington,  Sycamore, 
Shabbona,  Quincy,  Moimt  Sterling,  Morris,  Liberty,  Earlville,  Dwight, 
Camp  Point,  and  Yorkville  quadrangles,  in  Adams,  Brown,  Schuyler, 
Hancock,  Cass,  Fulton,  McDonough,  Warren,  Henderson,  Pike,  Scott, 
Morgan,  Ogle,  Dekalb,  Boone,  Winnebago,  Will,  Kankakee,  Kane, 
Lee,  Grundy,  Kendall,  La  Salle,  and  Livingston  counties,  E.  L. 
McNair  ran  373  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  31  permanent 
marks.  ^ 

Indiana. — ^The  mapping  of  the  Lidiana  portions  of  the  Uniontown 
'and  Henderson  quadrangles,  in  Posey  and  Vanderburg  counties,  was 
completed  by  C.  W.  Goodlove,  W.  S.  Gehres,  and  R.  M.  Herrington, 
the  area  mapped  being  148  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of 
these  areas  S.  R.  Archer  and  Marvin  Lee  ran  61  miles  of  primary 
levels  and  established  13  permanent  bench  marks.  The  survey  of  the 
Lidiana  portion  of  the  Birds  quadrangle,  in  Knox  and  Sullivan 
coxmties,  was  completed  by  Fred  Graflf,  jr.,  the  area  mapped  being 
30  square  miles,  for  pubUcation  on  the  same  scale  as  the  Illinois 
portion.  The  mapping  of  the  Lidiana  portion  of  the  Three  Rivers 
quadrangle  was  completed  by  L.  L.  Lee  and  H.  E.  Bumey,  the  area 
mapped  being  13  square  miles,  for  pubhcation  on  the  same  scale  as 
the  Michigan  portion. 

lima. — ^The  State  geologist  allotted  $1,750  for  the  continuation  of 
cooperative  topographic  surveys  in  Iowa  and  the  Federal  Survey 
allotted  an  equal  amoimt.  The  survey  of  the  Boone  quadrangle, 
in  Boone,  Hamilton,  and  Webster  coxmties,  was  completed,  and  that 
of  the  Chariton  quadrangle,  in  Lucas,  Marion,  and  Warren  counties, 
was  b^un  by  W.  L.  Miller,  the  area  mapped  being  119  square  miles, 
for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of 
20  feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Chariton  quadrangle,  and  also  of  the 
Melrose,  Attica,  Humeston,  New  Virginia,  and  Albia  quadrangles, 
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in  Lucas,  Marion,  Warren,  Appanoose,  Wayne,  Clarke,  Monroe,  and 
Mahaska  counties,  E.  L.  McNair  ran  82  miles  of  primary  traverse  and 
set  13  permanent  marks. 

Kentucky. — ^The  Kentucky  Geological  Survey  allotted  $10,000  for 
the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  surveys  in  Kentucky 
and  the  United  States  Geological  Siurvey  allotted  an  equal  amoimt. 
The  resurvey  of  the  Laynesville  and  Inez  quadrangles,  in  Floyd, 
Johnson,  Lawrence,  Martin,  and  Pike  counties,  and  of  the  Kentucky 
portion  of  the  Naugatuck,  Hurley,  Matewan,  and  Williamson  quad- 
rangles, in  Lawrence,  Pike,  and  Martin  coimties,  was  completed,  and 
that  of  the  Kentucky  portion  of  the  Regina  quadrangle,  in  Pike 
Coimty,  was  begun  by  J.  R.  Eakin,  E.  I.  Ireland,  C.  P,  McKinley, 
J.  M.  Rawk,  Howard  Clark,  S.  A.  Judson,  W.  A.  Reiter,  F.  W. 
Famsworth,  G.  W.  Lucas,  W.  S.  Gehres,  Klett  McKinley,  and  Sylvan 
Price,  the  area  mapped  being  913  square  miles,  for  publication  on 
the  scale  of  1  :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet.  For  the 
control  of  the  Laynesville,  Hurley,  Matewan,  Naugatuck,  Regina, 
and  "V^lliamson  quadrangles  S.  R.  Archer  and  Mr.  Lucas  ran  168 
miles  of.  primary  levels  and  established  47  permanent  bench  marks. 
For  the  control  of  the  Kuttawa  quadrangle  and  of  the  Kentucky 
portions  of  the  Fords  Ferry,  Golconda,  and  Smithland  quadrangles, 
in  Crittenden,  Livingston,  Marshall,  Cracken,  and  Trigg  coimties, 
J.  H.  Wibon  ran  89  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  6  permanent 
marks,  and  for  the  control  of  the  Paintsville  and  (joodloe  quad- 
rangles, in  Breathitt,  Magoffin,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Lawrence,  and 
Floyd  counties,  C.  L.  Nelson  occupied  5  triangulation  stations  and 
marked  4. 

Michigan. — For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  sur- 
veys in  Michigan  the  State  geologist  allotted  $2,500  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Siurvey  allotted  an  equal  amoimt.  The  siu^ey  of 
the  St.  Charles  quadrangle  and  of  the  Michigan  portion  of  the  Three 
Rivers  quadrangle,  in  Midland,  Saginaw,  and  St.  Joseph  coimties, 
was  completed  by  C.  L.  Sadler,  L.  L.  Lee,  and  H.  E.  Bumey,  the 
area  mapped  being  273  square  miles,  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  62,500,  with  contour  intervals  of  5  and  20  feet.  For  the  control 
of  the  Perrington,  Elsie,  Chesaning,  and  Saginaw  quadrangles,  in 
Bay,  Clinton,  Gratiot,  Saginaw,  and  Shiawassee  counties,  J.  H. 
.Wilson  ran  151  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  14  permanent 
marks. 

Minnesota. — ^The  State  drainage  engineer  of  Minnesota  allotted 
S4,500  for  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  surveys  in 
that  State  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  allotted  an  equal 
amount.  The  survey  of  the  Aitkin,  Pelican  Rapids,  and  Wealthwood 
quadranglee,  in  Aitkin,  Becker,  Clay,  and  Ottertail  counties,  was 
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completed,  and  that  of  the  Brainerd  quadrangle,  in  Crow  Wing 
County,  was  begun  by  F.  B.  Barrett,  J.  H.  Wilson,  E.  L.  Hain,  and 
L.  B.  Roberts,  the  area  mapped  being  454  square  miles,  for  publi- 
cation on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  10  feet. 
(See  also  Wisconsin,  p.  541.) 

Missouri. — ^For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  sur- 
veys in  Missouri  the  State  geologist  allotted  $5,221.74  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  allotted  an  equal  amoimt.  The  SMTvej  of 
the  Neosho  and  Eminence  quadrangles,  in  McDonald,  Newton,  and 
Shannon  counties,  was  completed  by  C.  G.  Anderson,  R.  L.  Harrison, 
F.  W.  Hughes,  J.  M.  Rawls,  G.  W.  Lucas,  R.  H.  Randall,  W.  F.  Hicks, 
and  R.  M.  Hemngton,  the  area  mapped  being  477  square  miles,  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contoxur  interval  of  20 
feet.  For  the  control  of  these  areas  and  of  the  Bandyville,  Low 
Wossie,  Upalika,  Puxico,  Grahdin,  Greenbrier,  Hendrickson,  Advance, 
Cape  Girardeau,  and  Morley  quadrangles,  in  Or^on,  Shannon,  Carter, 
Ripley,  Butler,  Wayne,  Stoddard,  Bollinger,  Cape  Girardeau,  and 
Scott  coimties,  G.  W.  Lucas  and  E.  C.  Bibbee  ran  300  miles  of  primary 
levels  and  established  86  permanent  bench  marks.  The  resurvey 
of  the  Sturgeon  quadrangle,  in  Audrain,  Boone,  Howard,  and  Ran- 
dolph coimties,  was  completed  by  C.  G.  Anderson  and  W.  L.  Miller, 
the  area  mapped  being  22  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1  :  62,500,  with  a  contoxur  interval  of  20  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work,  the  mapping  of  the  Missouri 
portion  of  the  Eimmswick  quadrangle,  in  Jefferson  and  St.  Louis 
coimties,  was  completed  by  F.  W.  Hughes,  R.  H.  Randall,  and  W,  F. 
Hicks,  the  area  mapped  being  67  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1  :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet. 

Ohio. — ^For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  surveys 
in  Ohio  the  governor  allotted  $35,000  and  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  allotted  $10,000.  The  survey  of  the  Mechanicsburg,  Green- 
field, Milford  Center,  Octa,  Xenia,  Sabina,  Morrow,  Hillsboro,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Batavia  quadrangles  and  of  the  Ohio  portions  of  the 
Lawrenceburg,  Richmond,  Harrison,  Lynn,  and  Portland  quad- 
rangles, in  Adams,  Brown,  Butler,  Champaign,  Clark,  Darke,  High- 
land, Hamilton,  Preble,  Logan,  Madison,  Mercer,  Union,  Fayette, 
Ross,  Clinton,  Greene,  Warren,  and  Clermont  counties,  was  com- 
pleted, and  that  of  the  West  Union,  Piketon,  and  Bainbridge  quad- 
rangles and  of  the  Ohio  portions  of  the  Georgetown  and  Liberty 
quadrangles,  in  Adams,  Brown,  Butler,  Preble,  Highland,  Pike,  and 
Ross  coimties  was  begun,  the  total  area  mapped  being  2,818  square 
miles  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1  :  62,500,  with  contour  intervals 
of  10  and  20  feet.  This  work  was  done  by  J.  H.  Jennings,  A,  B. 
Searle,  Gilbert  Young,  Fred  Graff,  jr.,  R.  L.  Harrison,  E.  L.  Hain, 
J.  A.  Duck,  J.  H.  Wilson,  F.  B.  Barrett,  M.  A.  Roudabush,  S.  L.  Parker, 
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E.  C.  Burt,  R.  M.  Wacoxon,  Howard  Clark,  W.  A.  Reiter,  H.  E. 
Burney,  W.  S.  Gehres,  and  S,  A.  Judson.  For  the  control  of  these 
areas  and  of  the  Piketon  and  Roxabell  quadrangles  and  the  Ohio 
portions  of  the  Bethel,  Maysville,  Momingview,  and  Liberty  quad- 
rangles, in  Pike,  Butler,  Ross,  Brown,  Preble,  Hamilton  and  Cler- 
mont coimties,  F.  L.  Whaley,  J.  M.  Perkins,  Mr.  Parker,  S.  R.  Archer, 
and  E.  C.  Bibbee  ran  796  miles  of  permanent  levels  and  established 
129  permanent  bench  marks. 

Wisconsin. — For  the  beginning  of  cooperative  topographic  surveys 
in  Wisconsin  the  State  geologist  allotted  $4,000  and  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  allotted  an  equal  amount.  The  survey  of  the 
Neshkoro  and  Ripon  quadrangles,  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Green  Lake,  Mar- 
quette, Winnebago,  and  Waushara  counties  and  of  the  Wisconsin 
portion  of  the  Old  Superior  quadrangle,  in  l3ouglas  County,  was 
begun  by  L.  L.  Lee,  L.  B.  Roberts,  and  R.  M.  Herrington,  the  area 
mapped  being  198  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1  :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  20  feet.  For  the  control  of 
these  areas  E.  C.  Bibbee  and  J.  M.  Perkins  ran  173  miles  of  primary 
leveb  and  established  44  permanent  bench  marks,  of  which  11  miles 
and  2  marks  were  in  Minnesota.  For  the  control  of  these  areas  and 
of  the  Fisk,  Chaffey,  Ripon,  Rockmont,  Oshkosh,  Carlton,  Poy  Sippi, 
Montello,  Spring  Lake,  Portage,  Cambria,  and  Fox  Lake  quad- 
rangles in  Fond  du  Lac,  Portage,  Columbia,  Dodge,  Winnebago 
Douglas,  Green  Lake,  Marquette,  Waushara,  Outagamie,  and  Wau- 
paca counties.  Wis.,  and  Carlton  and  St.  Louis  counties,  Minn., 
E.  L.  McNair  ran  263  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  20  permanent 
marks,  of  which  12  miles  and  1  mark  were  in  Minnesota. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work  the  survey  of  the  Wilton  quad- 
rangle in  Monroe  Coimty  was  completed  by  R.  T.  Evans,  O.  H.  Nel- 
son, D.  H.  Watson,  and  J.  M.  Perkins,  die  area  mapped  being  72 
square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1  :  62,500,  with  a  con- 
tour interval  of  20  'feet.  For  the  control  of  this  area  Mr.  Perkins 
ran  12  miles  of  primary  levels. 

OFFIOB  WOKK. 

The  drafting  of  the  following  sheets  was  completed:  Birds,  lU.- 
Ind. ;  Coulterville  and  Equahty,  HI.;  Shawneetown,  Ill.-Ky.;  Hender- 
son and  Uniontown,  Lid.-Ky.;  Boone,  Iowa;  Liez,  Laynesville,  and 
Virgie,  Ky.;  St.  Charles,  Mich.;  Three  Rivers,  Mich.-Ind.;  Aitkui, 
Pelican  Rapids,  and  Wealthwood,  Mum.;  Eammswick,  Mo.-Ul.: 
Neosho  and  Sturgeon,  Mo.;  Batavia,  Greenfield,  Mechanicsburg, 
Milford  Center,  Morrow,  Octa,  Sabina,  St.  Paris,  and  Xenia,  Ohio; 
Wilton,  Wis. 

Progress  in  the  drafting  of  additional  sheets  was  made  as  fol- 
lows: Brownfield,  Ill.-Ky.,  10  per  cent;  Fords  Ferry,  Ill.-Ky.,  9  per 
cent;  Golconda,  Ill.-Ky.,  32  per  cent;  Chariton,  Iowa,  25  per  cent; 
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Brainerd,  Minn.,  30  per  cent;  Eminence,  Mo.,  70  per  cent;  Hillsboro, 
Ohio,  70  per  cent;  Sardinia,  Ohio,  55  per  cent;  Old  Superior,  Wis.- 
Minn.,  35  per  cent. 
The  following  computations  and  adjustments  were  made: 
Primary-level  circuits  were  adjusted  for  the  Birds,  Brownfield, 
Camp  Point,  Equality,  Good  Hope,  La  Harpe,  Lomax,  Meredosict, 
Morris,  Paducah,  Pittsfield,  Quincy,  Shawneetown,  and  Sparta  (HI.), 
Alzey  and  Evansville  (Ind.),  Hurley,  Inez,  Laynesville,  and  Matewan 
(Ky.),  Advance,  Eminence,  Neosho,  Salem,  and  Sinkin  (Mo.),  Biun- 
bridge,  Batavia,  Bethel,  Hillsboro,  Lawrencebui^,  Morrow,  Piketon, 
Portland,  Richmond,  Roxabell,  and  Sabina  (Ohio),  Old  Superior  and 
Wilton  (Wis.)  quadrangles. 

Geographic  positions  were  computed  for  the  Augusta,  Beardstown, 
Camp  Point,  Good  Hope,  La  Harpe,  Liberty,  Lomax,  Meredosia, 
Monmouth,  Morris,  Mount  Sterling,  Oquawka,  Quincy,  RushviUe, 
and  Shabbona  (Ql.),  Attica  and  CJhariton  (Iowa),  CJhesaning,  'ESsie, 
and  Perrinton  (Mich.),  Eminence,  Knobnoster,  Neosho,  Odessa,  and 
Warrensbui^  (Mo.), Cambria,  Fisk,  Fox  Lake,  Montello,  Neshkoro,  Old 
Superior,  Oshkosh,  Portage,  Poy  Sippi,  Ripon,  and  Spring  Lake  (Wis.) 
quadrangles. 

BOOKY  MOUNTAIN  DIVISION. 
FIEIJO  WOHK. 

Summary. — ^During  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carried  on 
in  Colorado,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming,  and  in  a  small  area  in  Minnesota. 
This  work  comprised  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  10  quad- 
rangles and  1  special  area  and  the  resurvey  of  2  quadran^es  and 
1  special  area,  in  addition  to  which  10  quadrangles  and  2  special 
areas  were  partly  surveyed  and  1  special  area  was  partly  resurveyed. 
The  total  new  area  mapped  was  3,865  square  xniles,  3,247  square 
miles  for  publication  on  the  scistle  of  1  :  125,00t),  429  square  nules 
for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  149  square  miles  for 
publication  on  scale  of  1:31,680,  and  30  square  miles  for  publi- 
cation on  the  scale  of  1 :  12,000.  The  total  area  resurveyed  was 
526  square  miles,  484  square  miles  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  62,500,  and  42  square  miles  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1 :  24,000. 
In  addition  the  map  of  1  quadrangle  was  revised  and  that  of  1  quad- 
rangle was  partly  revised,  the  area  covered  being  1,215  square  miles. 
In  connection  with  this  work  2,179  miles  of  primary  levels  were  run 
and  592  permanent  bench  marks  were  established. 

Primary  traverse  and  primary  triangulation  were  carried  on  at 
different  times  by  7  parties,  the  work  extending  over  portions  of 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Wyoming.  The  total 
area  covered  by  this  primary  control  was  about  15,400  square  miles, 
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of  which  1,440  square  miles  was  controlled  by  primary  trayerse,  662 
miles  being  run  and  196  permanent  marks  set.  Ninety  triangulation 
stations  were  occupied  and  56  marked.  This  work  made  control 
available  in  60  quadrangles. 


Topographic  mrveys  in  Rocky  Mountain  divinonfrom  July  1 

,1914,toJuneS0,1915, 

Contour 
Interval. 

For  publication  on  scale  of— 

state. 

1: 125,000. 

1:62,500. 

1:31,680. 

1:24,000. 

1:12,000. 

New. 

New. 

Re- 
survey. 

New. 

Re- 
survey. 

New. 

ColorBdo 

Feet. 

5,100 

20,100 

25,50,100 

25 

2.5,25 

25.50 

8q.  mi. 
1,338 
380 
1,238 

8q.  mi. 

Sq.  mi. 

8q.  mi. 
101 

8q.mi. 

8q.  mi. 

50 

New  Mezioo 

42 

Oklahoma. .        

83 

21 

275 

484 

Texas 

48* 

30 

WvomliUF ...... 

282 

"  <y^"'"*t  •••• 

3,247 

420             484 

1 

149 

42 

30 

Total 
area 
sur- 
veyed. 

Primary  levels. 

Primary  traverse. 

Tiiangulatkm. 

State. 

Distance 
run. 

Bench 
marks. 

Distance 
run. 

Perma- 
nent 
marks. 

Stations 
occu- 
pied. 

Stations 
marked. 

Cidorado 

8q.  mi. 
1,439 
430 

562 

152 

J/Uet. 

58 

35 

Montana 

Nebraeka 

13 

680 

160 

3 

588 

142 

23 

0 

2 

180 

48 

2 

175 

25 

6 

2 

New  Mezioo 

1,280 
567 

10 

8 

94 

13 

Sooth  Dakota 

Tezae.  .....^r.r. -,.-^,, 

90 
557 

568 

183 

18 

1 

12 

Wyominff 

Antona 

Mhimmta.... 

4,381 

2,170 

592 

662 

196 

87 
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Arizona, — (See  New  Mexico,  p.  645.) 

Colorado. — ^The  mapping  of  the  Craig  quadrangle,  in  Moffat  County, 
and  the  San  Luis  Lake  special  area,  in  Alamosa  County,  was  com- 
pleted, and  that  of  the  Naturita  quadrangle,  in  Montrose  and  San 
Miguel  counties,  was  begun  by  C.  L.  Nelson,  C.  W.  Rowell,  J.  H. 
Wilke,  C.  T.  Moore,  R.  W.  Berry,  E.  P.  Davis,  Basil  Duke,  and  R.  R. 
Monbeck,  the  area  mapped  being  736  square  miles,  635  square  miles 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of 
100  feet,  and  101  square  miles  for  publication  on  ttie  scale  of  1 :  31,680, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  6  feet.  For  the  control  of  these  areas  and 
of  the  Coventry  and  Montrose  quadrangles,  in^ Montrose,  San  Miguel, 
Ouray,  Gimnison,  and  Hinsdale  counties,  J.  R.  Ellis,  Mr.  Mon- 
beck, R.  W.  Burchard,  Mr.  Rowell,  and  Mr.  Moore  ran  487  miles  of 
primary  levels  and  established  131  permanent  bench  marks,  and 
for  the  control  of  the  Naturita  quadrangle  C.  F.  Urquhart  occupied 
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8  triangulation  stations  and  permanently  marked  9.  The  survey  of 
the  Creede  quadrangle,  lying  partly  in  the  San  Juan,  Cochetopa,  and 
Rio  Grande  national  forests,  in  Mineral,  Rio  Grande,  and  Saguache 
counties,  was  completed,  and  that  of  the  Del  Norte  and  Home  quad- 
rangles, lying  partly  in  the  Rio  Grande,  Cochetopa,  Arapahoe,  and 
Colorado  national  forests,  in  Alamosa,  Jackson,  Larimer,  Rio  Grande, 
and  Saguache  counties,  was  begun  by  Mr.  Duke,  C.  A.  Ecklimd,  R.  C. 
Seitz,  Cornelius  Schnurr,  and  C.  C.  Holder,  the  area  mapped  being 
703  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:125,000,  with  a 
contour  interval  of  100  feet.  Of  this  area  324  square  miles  is  in  the 
national  forests.  For  the  control  of  the  Home  quadrangle  Mr.  Eck- 
lund  and  Roscoe  Reeves  ran  65  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established 
21  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  the  Del  Norte,  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  Kremmling,  Home,  Pagoda,  Rabbit  Ears  Peak,  Eagle, 
Leadville,  Leon  Peak,  Mount  Powell,  Snow  Mass  Mountain,  Gateway, 
Delta,  Livermore,  Grand  Junction,  Pinon  Valley,  Cameo,  and  De 
Beque  quadrangles,  Colorado,  and  the  Sherman  quadrangle,  Wyo- 
ming, lying  partly  in  the  Leadville,  Holy  Cross,  Sopris,  Arapahoe, 
Colorado,  Routt,  White  River,  Gunnison,  and  Battlement  national 
forests,  in  Eagle,  Garfield,  Rio  Blanco,  Routt,  Grande,  Jackson, 
Delta,  Mesa,  Moffat,  Lake,  Peak,  Larimer,  Summit,  Chaffee,  Pitkin, 
and  Gunnison  counties,  Colo.,  and  Albany  and  Laramie  counties,  Wyo., 

C.  F.  Urquhart,  C.  B.  Kendall,  and  Mr.  ElUs  occupied  51  triangula- 
tion stations  (1  in  Wyoming)  and  marked  26. 

The  roads  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  were  located  on  the 
administrative  map  of  the  park  by  C.  L.  Nelson  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  all  the  expenses  of  the  work  being  borne  by  the 
Department. 

Minnesota. — (See  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and  Minnesota, 
p.  646.) 

Montana. — ^The  survey  of  the  unmapped  portion  of  the  Nashua 
quadrangle,  in  Dawson  and  Valley  counties,  was  completed,  and  that 
of  the  unmapped  portion  of  the  Nameless  quadrangle,  in  Valley 
Coimty,  was  begun  by  R.  C.  Seitz,  the  area  mapped  being  50  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval 
of  20  feet.  The  portions  of  these  quadrangles  lying  in  the  Fort  Peck 
Indian  Reservation  were  mapped  by  the  General  Land  Office.  The 
survey  of  the  unmapped  portion  of  the  Heart  Butte  quadrangle, 
lying  partly  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest,  in  Flathead  and 
Teton  counties,  was  completed  by  R.  T.  Evans,  O.  H.  Nelson,  and 

D.  H.  Watson,  the  ar^a  mapped  being  389  square  miles,  for  publica- 
tion on  the  scale  of  1  :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet, 
153  square  miles  being  in  the  national  forest.  The  remainder  of  this 
quadrangle,  lying  in  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  was  mapped 
by  the  General  Land  Office.     (See  also  Idaho-Montana,  p.  549.) 
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Nebraska. — ^For  the  control  of  the  Stella  and  Falls  City  quadrangles 
in  Richardson  County,  S.  H.  Birdseye  ran  13  miles  of  primary  levels 
and  established  2  permanent  bench  marks. 

New  Mexico. — ^The  mapping  of  the  Tularosa  and  Tres  Hermanos 
quadrangles,  in  Dona  Ana,  Otero,  Socorro,  and  Lincoln  counties,  was 
completed,  and  that  of  the  Reserve  quadrangle,  lying  partly  in  the 
Socorro  National  Forest,  in  Socorro  County,  was  begun  by  R.  C. 
Seitz,  C.  C.  Gardner,  S.  T.  Penick,  C.  C.  Holder,  and  D.  H.  Watson, 
the  total  area  mapped  being  1,238  square  miles,  for  publication  on 
the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  contour  intervals  of  50  and  100  feet. 
Of  this  area  462  square  miles  was  in  the  national  forest.  For  the 
control  of  these  areas  and  of  the  Koehler,  Soudders,  Magdalena, 
Leura  Springs,  Datil,  Mogollon,  and  Nutrioso  quadrangles,  in  Sierra, 
Colfax,  and  Socorro  counties,  N.  Mex.,  and  Apache  and  Greenlee 
counties,  Ariz.,  Mr.  Holder  and  R.  W.  Biurchard  ran  712  miles  of 
primary  levels  and  established  186  permanent  bench  marks,  of  which 
23  miles  and  6  marks  were  in  Arizona.  For  the  control  of  the  Koehler 
quadrangle  Mr.  Ellis  occupied  10  triangulation  stations  and  perma- 
nently marked  8.  The  resurvey  of  the  Tyrone  special  area,  in  Grant 
County,  was  completed,  and  that  of  the  Mogollon  special  area,  in 
Socorro  County,  was  begun  by  B.  A.  Jenkins  and  R.  W.  Berry,  the 
area  mapped  being  42  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  24,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  25  feet.  The  map  of  the  Doming 
quadrangle,  in  Lima  County,  was  revised  by  E.  P.  Davis,  the  area 
covered  by  this  revision  being  1 ,009  square  miles,  for  pubUcation  on 
the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contoiu*  interval  of  100  feet.  (See  also 
Arizona,  p.  653.) 

Norik  Dakota.. — (See  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and  lifinnesota, 
p.  646.) 

Oklahoma. — ^The  director  of  the  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey 
allotted  $1,000  for  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic 
surveys  in  that  State  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  allotted 
an  equal  amount.  The  survey  of  the  Foraker  quadrangle,  in  Osage 
County,  was  completed  by  S.  T.  Penick  and  R.  R.  Monbeck,  the  area 
mapped  being  83  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1  :  62,500, 
widi  a  contour  interval  of  25  feet.  The  resurvey  of  the  Eiefer  and 
Bristow  quadrangles,  in  Creek,  Tulsa,  and  Okmulgee  counties,  was 
completed  by  R.  T.  Evans,  Mr.  Penick,  C.  C.  Gardner,  R.  H.  Reineck, 
Mr.  Monbeck,  A.  O.  Burkland,  D.  H.  Watson,  and  C.  R.  Fisher,  the 
area  mapped  being  484  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1  :  62,600,  with  a  contour  interval  of  25  feet.  For  the  control  of 
these  areas  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Monbeck  ran  160  miles  of  primary 
levels  and  established  48  permanent  bench  marks,  and  C.  B.  Kendall 
and  Mr.  Fisher  ran  94  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  13  perma- 
nent marks.    The  cooperative  funds  being  insufficient  to  cover  the 
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completion  of  the  mapping  of  these  areas,  the  additional  expenses  were 
borne  by  the  Federal  Siu^ey. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperatiye  work  the  revision  of  the  map  of  the 
Hominy  quadrangle,  in  Osage,  Pawnee,  Tulsa,  and  Creek  counties, 
was  completed  by  R.  W.  Berry,  the  total  area  covered  by  this  revision 
being  206  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1  :  125,000, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  60  feet. 

Scmih  Dakota,  North  DaJcota,  and  Minnesota. — ^For  the  control  of 
the  White  Rock  quadrangle,  in  Roberts  County,  S.  Dak.,  Richland 
County,  N.  Dak.,  and  Traverse  County,  Minn.,  A.  J.  Kavanagh  ran 
12  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  4  permanent  bench  marks, 
of  which  9  miles  and  2  marks  were  in  Minnesota  and  3  miles  and  2 
marks  in  South  Dakota. 

Texas. — For  the  cooperative  topographic  survey  of  Harris  County 
the  county  allotted  $35,000  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
allotted  $5,000.  The  mapping  of  the  Erin,  Deepwater,  and  Rice  7}* 
minute  quadrangles  was  begun  by  C.  H.  Birdseye,  B.  A.  Jenkins, 
W.  B.  Lewis,  E.  R.  Bartlett,  O.  H.  Nelson,  J.  H.  Wilke,  T.  P.  Pendle- 
ton, and  F.  A.  Danforth,  the  area  mapped  being  48  square  miles,  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1  :  31,680,  with  a  contoiu:  interval  of  5  feet. 
For  the  control  of  these  quadrangles  and  of  the  Settegast,  VoUner, 
Hillendahl,  Missouri  City,  Pearland,  Strang,  Almeda,  Clodine,  Barker, 
Katy,  Swanson,  Cjrpress,  Ashf ord,  Hockley,  Rose  Hill,  Waller,  Num- 
ber Two,  Louetta,  Spring,  Hmnble,  Aldine,  Eliber,  Pauli,  Hufiman, 
Crosby,  Hermaston,  Fauna,  and  Stuebner  quadrangles,  E.  L.  Mc- 
Nair  and  W.  F.  Hicks  ran  470  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  147 
permanent  marks,  and  R.  R.  Monbeck  ran  281  miles  of  primary  levels 
and  established  89  permanent  bench  marks. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work,  the  mapping  of  the  Henrietta 
quadrangle,  in  Clay,  Archer,  and  Wichita  counties,  was  begun  by 
C.  A.  Ecklund  and  A.  O.  Burkland,  the  total  area  mapped  being  21 
square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1  :  62,500,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  25  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  area  and  of  the  Walter 
quadrangle,  in  Clay  and  Wichita  counties,  Roscoe  Reeves  ran  141 
miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  38  permanent  bench  marks, 
and  for  the  control  of  these  areas  and  of  the  Archer  City  and  Eschite 
quadrangles,  in  Archer,  Wichita,  and  Wilbarger  counties,  J.  R.  Ellis 
and  Mr.  Ecklund  occupied  18  triangulation  stations  and  marked  12. 
The  mapping  of  the  Sabine  and  Trinity  River  projects,  in  Wood, 
Smith,  Dallas,  Ellis,  and  Kaufman  counties  was  conmienced  by  C.  H. 
Birdseye,  B.  A.  Jenkins,  W.  B.  Lewis,  E.  R.  Bartlett,  and  R.  R.  Mon- 
beck, the  area  mapped  being  30  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1  :  12,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  2  feet.  For  the  contnd 
of  these  areas  E.  L.  McNair,  Mr.  Birdseye,  and  Mr.  Monbeck  ran  166 
miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  48  permanent  bench  marks, 
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and  Mr.  McNair  ran  98  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  36  perma- 
nent marks. 

Wyoming. — ^The  mapping  of  the  Blue  Mesa  and  Saddleback  Hills 
quadrangles,  in  Carbon,  Hot  Springs,  and  Washakie  counties,  was 
completed  by  R.'H.  Reineck,  C.  C.  Gardner,  S.  T.  Penick,  and  C.  R. 
Fisher,  the  total  area  mapped  being  275  square  miles,  for  publication 
on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  25  feet.  The 
mapping  of  the  Moorcroft  quadrangle,  in  Crook  and  Weston  counties, 
was  begun  by  Messrs.  Gardner,  Reineck,  and  Fisher,  the  area  mapped 
being  282  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet.  For  the  control  of  these  areas 
Mr.  Fisher  and  G.  R.  Ruby  ran  142  miles  of  primary  levels  and  estab- 
lished 25  permanent  mar^. 

OmOX  WOBK. 

The  drafting  of  the  following  sheets  was  completed :  Craig,  Creede, 
and  San  Luis  Lake,  Colo. ;  Heart  Butte  and  Nashua,  Mont. ;  Deming 
(revision),  N.  Mex.;  Tres  Hermanos,  Tularosa,  and  Tyrone  special, 
N.  Mex. ;  Bristow,  Foraker,  and  Kief  er,  Okla. ;  Claremore  and  Hominy 
(revision),  Okla.;  Mission,  Sabine  River,  San  Juan,  and  Trinity  River, 
Tex. ;  Blue  Mesa  and  Saddleback  Hills,  Wyo. 

Progress  in  the  drafting  of  additional  sheets  was  made  as  foUows: 
Del  Norte,  Colo.,  18  per  cent;  Home,  Colo.,  7  per  cent;  Naturita,  Colo., 
22  per  cent;  Nameless,  Mont.,  83  per  cent;  Moorcroft,  Wyo.,  8  per 
cent. 

The  following  computations  and  adjustments  were  made: 

Primary-level  circuits  were  adjusted  for  the  Nutrioso  (Ariz.- 
N.  Mex.),  Coventry,  Del  Norte,  Home,  Hooper,  La  Jara,  Lay,  Montrose, 
Naturita,  Saguache,  and  Silesia  (Colo.),  Dodson  and  Hays  (Mont.), 
Datil,  Tres  Hermanos,  Koehler,  Luera  Springs,  Magdalena,  Ojo 
Caliente,  Patterson,  Reserve,  Shiprock,  Soudders,  Pineville,  and 
Tularosa  (N.  Mex.),  Blue  Butte  and  Elbowoods  (N.  Dak.),  Nuyaka 
(Okla.),  Archer  City,  Eschite,  Henrietta,  Walter,  Almeda,  Deep- 
water,  Erin,  Missouri  City,  Pearland,  Rice  and  Strang,  and  the 
Wills  Point  and  Mineola  (Sabine  River  project)  and  Dallas  and 
Kaufman  (Trinity  River  project)  (Tex.),  Iliermopolis  and  Widdow- 
field  (Wyo.)  quadrangles. 

Geographic  positions  were  computed  for  the  Del  Norte,  Grand 
Junction,  Eagle,  Glenwood  Springs,  Eremmling,  LeadviUe,  Leon 
Peak,  Naturita,  Meeker,  Mount  Jackson,  Mount  Powell,  Pagoda, 
Rabbit  Ears  Peak,  DeBeque,  Delta,  Gateway,  Palisades,  Rifle,  and 
Snow  Mass  Mountain  (Colo.),  Koehler  (N.  Mex.),  Bristow  and  Kiefer 
(Okla.),  Almeda,  Archer  City,  Eschite,  Henrietta,  Bonham,  Dallas 
(Trinity  River  project),  Wills  Point  (Sabine  River  project),  AUneda, 
Deepwater,  Erin,  Missouri  City,  Paris,   Pearland,  PetroUa,   Rice, 
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Strang,  Webster,  Barker,  Clodine,  Cypress,  Hillendahl,  Katy,  Ifis- 
souri  City,  Swanson,  Vollner,  Aldine,  Ashford,  HocUey,  Louetta, 
Rose  HiU,  Spring,  and  Waller  (Harris  County)  (Tex.)  quadxangleB. 


NORTHWESTERN  DIYISION. 


FIELD  WORK. 


Summary. — ^During  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carried 
on  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington  and  in  a  small  area  in  Mon- 
tana. This  work  comprised  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  10 
quadrangles  and  the  partial  survey  of  10  quadrangles.  Tlie  total 
new  area  mapped  was  4,008  square  miles;  2,974  square  miles  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000;  870  square  miles  for  publication 
on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500;  and  164  square  miles  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  31,680.  In  connection  with  this  work  747  miles  of  primary 
levels  were  run  and  202  permanent  bench  marks  were  established. 
In  addition,  profile  surveys  were  made  of  portions  of  5  rivers,  the 
distance  traversed  being  262  linear  miles  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1 :  31,680. 

Primary  triangulation  and  primary  traverse  were  carried  on  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  five  parties  in  portions  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
and  Washington.  The  total  area  covered  by  this  primary  control  was 
about  7,200  square  miles,  of  which  about  575  square  miles  was  C(m- 
troUed  by  primary  traverse,  149  miles  being  run  and  40  permanent 
marks  set.  Sixty-five  triangulation  stations  were  occupied  and  58 
permanently  marked.  This  work  made  control  available  in  23 
quadrangles. 

Topographic  survey b  in  northwestern  division  from  July  1,  1914  y  to  June  SO,  1916, 
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Idaho. — ^The  mapping  of  the  Henry  and  Portneuf  quadrangles,  in 
Bannock  County,  was  completed,  and  that  of  the  Mink  Creek  quad- 
rangle, lying  partly  in  the  Cache  National  Forest,  in  Bannock,  Bear 
Lake,  and  Franklin  counties,  was  begun  by  Albert  Pike,  J.  L.  Lewis, 
and  C.  G.  Anderson,  the  area  mapped  being  663  square  miles,  351 
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square  miles  for  publication  on.  the  scale  of  1:62,500,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  50  feet,  and  212  square  miles  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1 :  126,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  Of  this  area  80 
square  miles  was  in  the  national  forest.  For  the  control  of  these 
areas  and  of  the  Soda  Springs  quadrangle,  in  Bannock  and  Bear 
Lake  counties,  F.  L.  Whaley  ran  178  miles  of  primary  levels  and 
established  35  permanent  bench  marks.  For  the  control  of  these 
areas,  and  of  the  Malad  City  and  Sterrett  quadrangles,  and  the 
south  half  of  the  Ammon  quadrangle,  in  Bannock,  Bingham,  and 
Oneida  coimties,  H.  H.  Hodgeson  and  T.  M.  Bannon  occupied  22 
and  marked  21  triangulation  stations.  A  profile  survey  of  Snake 
River  was  commenced  by  C.  G.  Anderson,  the  distance  traversed 
being  48  linear  miles  in  Madison  Coimty.  In  connection  with  this 
work  2  square  miles  covering  a  power  site  were  surveyed. 

Iddho- Montana. — ^The  mapping  of  the  Avery  quadrangle,  lying 
partly  in  the  Lolo,  Cabinet,  St.  Joe,  and  Coeur  d'Alene  national 
forests,  in  Shoshone  Coimty,  Idaho,  and  Mineral  and  Sanders  coimties, 
Mont.,  was  completed,  and  that  of  the  St.  Regis  quadrangle,  lying 
partly  in  the  St.  Joe,  Lolo,  and  Cabinet  national  forests,  in  the  same 
counties,  was  b^un  by  J.  E.  Blackburn,  the  total  area  mapped 
being  240  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:125,000, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  Of  this  area  178  square  miles 
is  in  the  national  forests  and  118  square  miles  in  Montana.  In 
connection  with  the  mapping  of  the  Avery  quadrangle  5  square 
miles  of  the  map  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest  was  revised. 
For  the  control  of  the  Salmon,  Noble,  Gibbons  Pass,  Vinegar  HiH, 
Casto,  Rabbit  Foot,  May,  Custer,  Bay  Horse,  Mackay,  and  Hailey 
quadrangles,  lying  partly  in  the  Bitterroot,  Selway,  Beaverhead, 
Salmon,  Lemhi,  Idaho,  Sawtooth,  Nez  Perce,  and  Challis  national 
forests,  in  Lemhi  and  Custer  counties,  Idaho,  and  Ravalli  and  Beaver- 
head coimties,  Mont.,  T.  M.  Bannon  occupied  43  triangulation  sta- 
tions (3  in  Montana)  and  marked  37. 

Oregon. — ^For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  surveys 
in  Oregon  the  State  engineer  allotted  $18,000  and  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  allotted  an  equal  amount.  In  the  survey  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  the  mapping  of  the  Salem,  Corvallis,  Lebanon,  and 
Brownsville  quadrangles,  in  Benton,  Marion,  Linn,  and  Polk  coimties, 
was  continued,  and  that  of  the  Dallas  quadrangle,  in  Polk  County, 
was  b^un  by  Charles  Hartmann,  Olinus  Smith,  J.  H.  Le  Feaver,  R.  B. 
Kilgore,  and  D.  S.  Birkett,  the  total  area  mapped  being  1 62  square  miles 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  31,680,  with  a  contour  interval  of  5 
feet.  For  the  control  of  these  areas  Mr.  Birkett  and  E.  M.  Bandli 
ran  82  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  27  permanent  bench 
marks.  The  mapping  of  the  Tualatin  and  Condon  quadrangles,  in 
dackamas,  Washington,  JefiFerson,  Yamhill,  Qilliam,  Morrow,  Sher- 
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Strang,  Webster,  Barker,  Clodine,  Cypress,  Hillendahl,  Katy,  Ifis- 
soiiri  City,  Swanson,  Vollner,  Aldine,  Ashford,  HocUey,  Louetta, 
Rose  HiU,  Spring,  and  Waller  (Harris  County)  (Tex.)  quadrangiles. 


NORTHWESTERN  DIVISION. 


FIELD  WORK. 


Summary. — ^During  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carried 
on  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington  and  in  a  small  area  in  Mon- 
tana. This  work  comprised  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  10 
quadrangles  and  the  partial  survey  of  10  quadrangles.  The  total 
new  area  mapped  was  4,008  square  miles;  2,974  square  miles  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000 ;  870  square  miles  for  publication 
on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500;  and  164  square  miles  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1 :  31,680.  In  connection  with  this  work  747  miles  of  primary 
levels  were  run  and  202  permanent  bench  marks  were  established. 
In  addition,  profile  surveys  were  made  of  portions  of  5  rivers,  the 
distance  traversed  being  262  linear  miles  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1 :  31,680. 

Primary  triangulation  and  primary  traverse  were  carried  on  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  five  parties  in  portions  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
and  Washington.  The  total  area  covered  by  this  primary  control  was 
about  7,200  square  miles,  of  which  about  575  square  miles  was  con- 
trolled by  primary  traverse,  149  miles  being  run  and  40  permanait 
marks  set.  Sixty-five  triangulation  stations  were  occupied  and  58 
permanently  marked.  This  work  made  control  available  in  23 
quadrangles. 

Topographic  survq/s  in  northwestern  division  from  July  1,  1914 y  to  June  SO,  1915. 
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Idaho, — ^The  mapping  of  the  Henry  and  Portneuf  quadrangles,  in 
Bannock  Coimty,  was  completed,  and  that  of  the  Mink  Creek  quad- 
rangle, lying  partly  in  the  Cache  National  Forest,  in  Bannock,  Bear 
Lake,  and  Franklin  counties,  was  begun  by  Albert  Pike,  J.  L.  Lewis, 
and  C.  G.  Anderson,  the  area  mapped  being  563  square  miles,  351 
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mail;  and  Wheeler  counties,  was  completed,  and  that  of  the  Hills- 
boro  quadrangle,  in  Columbia,  Multnomah,  and  Washington  coun- 
ties, was  begun  by  C.  H.  Birdseye,  Albert  Pike,  C.  L.  Sadler,  Fred 
Graflf,  jr.,  S.  G.  Lundey,  O.  H.  Nelson,  and  J.  H.  Le  Feaver,  the 
total  area  mapped  being  959  square  jniles,  655  square  miles  for  publi- 
cation on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet, 
and  304  square  miles  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1:62,500,  with 
a  contour  interval  of  25  feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Condon  and 
Hillsboro  quadrangles  and  also  of  the  Twickenham  and  Heisler  quad- 
rangles, in  Crook,  Jefferson,  Wheeler,  and  Wasco  counties,  E.  M. 
Bandli  ran  134  jniles  of  primary  levels  and  established  45  permanent 
i>ench  marks,  and  for  the  control  of  the  Hillsboro  quadrangle  L.  F. 
Biggs  ran  79  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  20  permanent  marks* 
Profile  surveys  of  portions  of  Willamette,  Umpqua,  and  White  rivers 
were  made  by  Albert  Pike  and  C.  P.  McKinley,  the  distance  trav- 
ersed being  172  linear  miles  in  Douglas,  Lane,  and  Wasco  coimties. 
Of  this  distance  60  miles  lies  in  the  Cascade  and  Umpqua  national 
forests. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work  in  Oregon,  the  mapping  of  the 
Diamond  Lake  quadrangle  in  the  Crater,  Cascade,  Paulina,  and 
Umpqua  national  forests,  in  Douglas,  Klamath,  Jackson,  and  Lane 
counties,  was  completed,  and  that  of  the  Kerby  quadrangle,  lying 
partly  in  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest,  in  Curry  and  Josephine  coun- 
ties, was  begun  by  J.  G.  Staack,  A.  O.  Burkland,  R.  B.  Kilgore, 
R.  M.  Wilson,  and  John  McCombs,  the  total  area  mapped  being  650 
square  miles,  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  con- 
tour interval  of  100  feet.  Of  this  area  600  square  miles  is  in  the 
national  forests.  For  the  control  of  this  area  and  of  the  Diamond 
Peak,  Disston,  Wendling,  and  Eugene  quadrangles,  lying  partly  in 
the  Cascade,  Paulina,  Santiam,  and  Umpqua  national  forests,  in 
Douglas,  Lane,  Klamath,  and  Linn  counties,  R.  M.  Wilson  ran  141 
miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  40  permanent  bench  marks. 
A  profile  survey  of  the  portion  of  North  Umpqua  River  in  the  Diamond 
Lake  quadrangle  was  made  by  Mr.  Kilgore,  the  distance  traversed 
being  42  linear  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  48,000,  with 
contour  intervals  of  5  and  25  feet. 

Washington. — For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic 
surveys  in  Washington  the  State  Board  of  Geolo^cal  Survey  allotted 
$11,500  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  allotted  an  equal 
amount.  The  mapping  of  the  Coyote  Rapids,  Priest  Rapids,  and 
Pasco  quadrangles,  in  Benton,  Grant,  Kittitas,  Yakima,  Franklin, 
and  Walla  Walla  coimties,  was  completed  by  H.  L.  McDonald  and 
S.  G.  Lunde,  the  total  area  mapped  being  816  square  miles,  215 
square  miles  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1  :  62,500,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  25  feet,  and  601  square  miles  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale 
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of  1  :  126,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  60  feet.  The  mapping 
of  the  Chehalis  quadrangle,  lying  partly  in  the  Rainier  National 
Forest,  in  Lewis,  Pierce,  and  Tliurston  counties,  was  completed;  and 
that  of  the  Frosser  quadrangle,  in  Benton,  Klickitat,  and  Takima 
counties,  was  begun  by  W.  O.  Tufts,  H.  L.  McDonald,  N.  E.  Balhner, 
L.  V.  Fees,  John  McCombs,  and  A.  L.  Wikon,  the  area  mapped  bemg 
616  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1  :  125,000,  with 
a  contour  interval  of  60  feet.  Of  this  area  1^  square  miles  is  in  the 
national  forest.  For  the  control  of  the  Chehalis  quadrangle  L.  F. 
Biggs  ran  7  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  3  permanent  marks. 
For  the  control  of  the  Frosser  quadrangle  and  also  of  the  WaUula 
quadrangle,  in  Benton,  Franklin,  and  WaUa  Walla  counties,  D.  S. 
Birkett  ran  123  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  36  permanent 
bench  marks. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work,  for  the  control  of  the  Mount 
St.  Helens  and  EatonviUe  quadrangles,  lying  partly  in  the  Columbia 
and  Rainier  national  forests,  in  Clarke,  Cowlitz,  Lewis,  Pierce, 
Skamania,  and  Thurston  counties,  Mr.  Biggs  and  C.  P.  McEanley 
ran  63  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  17  permanent  marks,  and 
for  the  control  of  the  Mount  St.  Helens  quadrangle  and  also  of  the 
Kalama  quadrangle,  in  Cowhtz  County,  Mr.  Biggs  ran  89  miles  of 
primary  levels  and  established  19  permanent  bench  marks. 

OmCE  WORK. 

The  drafting  of  the  following  sheets  was  completed:  Henry  and 
Portneuf,  Idaho;  Avery,  Idaho-Mont.;  Condon,  Diamond  Lake, 
North  Umpqua  River,  Tualatin,  Umpqua  River,  White  River,  and 
Willamette  River,  Qr^.;  Chehalis,  Coyote  Rapids,  Pasco,  and 
Priest  Rapids,  Wash. 

Progress  in  the  drafting  of  additional  sheets  was  made  as  foIlowB: 
St.  Regis,  Idaho-Mont.,  33  per  cent;  Brownsville,  Oreg.,  16  percent; 
Corvallis,  Oreg.,  30  per  cent;  Dallas,  Oreg.,  17  per  cent;  Lebanon, 
Oreg.,  37  per  cent;  Salem,  Ol^.,  46  per  cent. 

The  following  computations  and  adjustments  were  made: 

Primary-level  circuits  were  adjusted  for  the  Bruneau,  Portneuf, 
Henry,  L^nes  Creek,  ]^Gnk  Creek,  Mountain  Home,  Riddle,  and  Tin- 
dall  (Idaho) ;  Brownsville,  Condon,  Corvallis,  Diamond  Lake,  Diamond 
Peak,  Disston,  Heisler,  Hillsboro,  Lebanon,  and  Twickenham  (Oreg.) ; 
Elalama,  Mount  St.  Helens,  and  St.  Helens  (Wash.)  quadrangles. 

Geographic  positions  were  computed  for  the  Bay  Horse,  Casto, 
Custer,  Dickey,  May,  Nicholia,  Noble,  Rabbit  Foot,  and  Vin^ar 
Hill  (Idaho);  Junction,  Polaris,  Noble,  and  Salmon  (Idaho-Mont.); 
HiOsboro  (Oreg.);  and  Kalama  and  Mount  St.  Helens  (Wash.) 
quadrangles. 
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PAOIFXG  DIVISION. 


Summary. — ^During  the  season  topographic  mapping  was  carried 
on  in  Arizona,  Calif omia,  Nevada,  and  Utah.  This  work  comprised 
the  completion  of  the  survey  of  19  quadrangles  and  the  resurvey 
of  4  quadrangles  and  1  special  area,  in  addition  to  which  4  quadrangles 
were  partly  surveyed.  The  map  of  a  partial  quadrangle  was  revised 
to  bring  it  up  to  date  with  the  new  work,  the  area  covered  by  this 
revision  being  210  square  miles.  The  total  new  area  mapped  was 
5,161  square  miles,  3,641  square  miles  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1  :  125,000,  995  square  miles  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62, 500, 
and  525  square  miles  for  pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1  :  31,680.  The 
area  resurveyed  was  504  square  miles,  167  square  miles  for  publication 
on  the  scale  of  1  :  125,000,  299  square  miles  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1  :  62,500,  and  38  square  miles  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1 :  24,000.  In  connection  with  this  work  787  miles  of  primary  and 
precise  levels  were  run  and  167  permanent  bench  marks  were  estab- 
lished. In  addition,  profile  surveys  were  made  of  7  rivers,  the 
distance  traversed  being  236  linear  miles. 

Primary  triangulation  was  carried  on  at  different  times  by  four 
parties,  tiie  work  being  distributed  over  portions  of  California  and 
Nevada.  The  total  area  covered  by  this  primary  control  was  about 
3,600  square  miles,  71  triangulation  stations  being  occupied  and  37 
marked.  The  result  of  this  work  was  to  make  control  available  in 
44  quadrangles. 

Topographic  surveys  were  made  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  cov- 
ering portions  of  one  island  (Hawaii).  The  survey  of  one  15-minute 
quadrangle  was  completed,  the  area  mapped  being  19  square  nules, 
for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  31,680,  with  a  contour  interval  of 
10  feet. 

Topographic  surveys  in  Pacific  division  from  July  1, 1914,  to  June  SO,  1915. 
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Arizona. — ^The  survey  of  the  Gila  Butte  and  Christmas  quadrangles, 
in  Maricopa,  Gila,  and  Pinal  counties,  was  completed  by  T.  P.  Pen- 
dleton and  C.  A.  Stonesifer,  the  total  area  mapped  being  290  square 
miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contotlr  inter- 
val of  25  feet.  In  connection  with  the  mapping  of  the  GUa  Butte 
quadrangle,  the  map  of  the  area  previously  surveyed  was  revised,  the 
total  area  covered  by  this  revision  being  210  square  miles,  for  publi- 
cation on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  25  feet. 
For  the  control  of  the  Christmas  and  Ray  quadrangles,  in  Gila  and 
Pinal  coimties,  S.  H.  Birdseye  ran  50  miles  of  primary  levels  and 
established  10  permanent  bench  marks.  The  mapping  of  the  San 
Simon  quadrangle,  lying  partly  in  the  Chiricahua  National  Forest,  in 
Cochise,  Graham,  and  Greenlee  counties,  Ariz.,  and  Grant  Coimty, 
N.  Mex.,  was  completed  by  F.  A.  Danforth  and  ComeUus  Schnurr, 
the  area  mapped  being  719  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale 
of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  100  feet.  Of  this  area 
61  square  miles  is  in  the  national  forest  and  77  square  miles  in  New 
Mexico.  For  the  control  of  this  area  and  of  the  Duncan,  Solomons- 
ville,  San  Carlos,  Bisbee,  and  Pearce  quadrangles,  lying  partly  in  the 
Apache,  Chiricahua,  Crook,  and  Gila  national  forests,  in  Gila,  Cochise, 
Graham,  Greenlee,  and  Pinal  counties,  Ariz.,  and  Grant  Coimty, 
N.  Mex.,  Mr.  Birdseye  ran  115  miles  of  primary  levels  and  estab- 
lished 22  permanent  bench  marks,  all  this  work  being  in  Arizona. 
(See  also  New  Mexico,  p.  545.) 

Caiifomia. — For  the  continuation  of  cooperative  topographic  siu:- 
veys  in  California  the  department  of  engineering  allotted  $14,000 
and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  allotted  an  equal  amoimt. 
In  continuation  of  the  survey  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  the  map- 
ping of  the  Denair,  Cressy,  Ceres,  Crows  Landing,  Mitchell  School, 
Winton,  Merced,  Hopeton,  and  Turlock  7i-minute  quadrangles  and 
of  the  Copperopohs  15-minute  quadrangle,  in  Calaveras,  Merced, 
Stanislaus,  and  Tuolunme  counties,  was  completed  by  A.  O.  Biurk- 
land,  H.  W.  Peabody,  A.  J.  Ogle,  J.  B.  Leavitt,  S.  H.  Birdseye, 
F.  A.  Danforth,  and  C.  A.  Stonesifer,  the  total  area  mapped  being 
683  square  miles,  525  square  miles  for  publication  on  the  scale  of 
1 :  31,680,  with  a  contour  interval  of  5  feet,  and  158  square  miles  for 
publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of 
25  feet.  For  the  control  of  the  Crows  Tending,  Mitchell  School,  Tur- 
lock, Stevinson,  No.  VII,  No.  VIII,  No.  IX,  No.  X,  Deadman  Creek, 
Kearney  Peak,  Le  Grand,  Jesbel,  Clovis,  Chowchilla  Slough,  l^tum, 
Berendo,  Fresno,  Friant,  Hemdon,  Planada,  Plainsberg,  Sharon, 
Madera,  Bridge,  No.  XV,  No.  XVI,  No.  XVU,  No.  XIX,  No.  XX, 
No.  XXI,  Merced,  Newman,  Ingomar,  Owens  Creek,  Las  Garzas 
Creek,  San  Luis  Creek,  Mariposa  Slough,  Salt  Slough,  Gustine,  Volta, 
Los  Banoe,  Elgin,  Center  School,  and  Daulton  T^minute  quadrangles 
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completion  of  the  mapping  of  these  areas,  the  additional  expenses  were 
borne  by  the  Federal  Survey. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work  the  revision  of  the  map  of  the 
Hominy  quadrangle,  in  Osage,  Pawnee,  Tulsa,  and  Creek  counties, 
was  completed  by  R.  W.  Berry,  the  total  area  covered  by  this  revision 
being  206  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1  :  125,000^ 
with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet. 

SoiUh  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and  Minnesota. — ^For  the  control  of 
the  White  Rock  quadrangle,  in  Roberts  Coimty,  S.  Dak.,  Richland 
County,  N.  Dak.,  and  Traverse  County,  Minn.,  A.  J.  Kavanagh  ran 
12  miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  4  permanent  bench  marks, 
of  which  9  miles  and  2  marks  were  in  Minnesota  and  3  miles  and  2 
marks  in  South  Dakota. 

Texas. — For  the  cooperative  topographic  survey  of  Harris  Coimty 
the  county  allotted  $35,000  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
allotted  $5,000.  The  mapping  of  the  Erin,  Deepwater,  and  Rice  7^ 
minute  quadrangles  was  begun  by  C.  H.  Birdseye,  B.  A.  Jenkins, 
W.  B.  Lewis,  E.  R.  Bartlett,  O.  H.  Nelson,  J.  H.  Wilke,  T.  P.  Pendle- 
ton, and  F.  A.  Danf orth,  the  area  mapped  being  48  square  miles,  for 
pubUcation  on  the  scale  of  1  :  31,680,  with  a  contour  interval  of  5  feet. 
For  the  control  of  these  quadrangles  and  of  the  Settegast,  VoUner, 
Hillendahl,  Missouri  City,  Pearland,  Strang,  Almeda,  Clodine,  Barker, 
Katy,  Swanson,  Cypress,  Ashford,  Hockley,  Rose  Hill,  Waller,  Nimi- 
ber  Two,  Louetta,  Spring,  Hxmible,  Aldine,  Eliber,  Pauli,  Huffman, 
Crosby,  Hermaston,  Fauna,  and  Stuebner  quadran^es,  E.  L.  Me- 
Nair  and  W.  F.  Hicks  ran  470  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  147 
permanent  marks,  and  R.  R.  Monbeck  ran  281  miles  of  primary  levek 
and  established  89  permanent  bench  marks. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work,  the  mapping  of  the  Henrietta 
quadrangle,  in  Clay,  Archer,  and  Wichita  counties,  was  begun  by 
C.  A.  Ecklund  and  A.  O.  Burkland,  the  total  area  mapped  being  21 
square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1  :  62,500,  with  a  contour 
interval  of  25  feet.  For  the  control  of  this  area  and  of  the  Walter 
quadrangle,  in  Clay  and  Wichita  coimties,  Roscoe  Reeves  ran  141 
miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  38  permanent  bench  marks, 
and  for  the  control  of  these  areas  and  of  the  Archer  City  and  Eschite 
quadran^es,  in  Archer,  Wichita,  and  Wilbarger  counties,  J.  R.  EUia 
and  Mr.  Ecklund  occupied  18  triangulation  stations  and  marked  12. 
The  mapping  of  the  Sabine  and  Trinity  River  projects,  in  Wood, 
Smith,  DaUas,  Ellis,  and  Kaufman  counties  was  commenced  by  C.  H. 
Birdseye,  B.  A.  Jenkins,  W.  B.  Lewis,  E.  R.  Bartlett,  and  R.  R.  Mon- 
beck, the  area  mapped  being  30  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the 
scale  of  1  :  12,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  2  feet.  For  the  control 
of  these  areas  E.  L.  McNair,  Mr.  Birdseye,  and  Mr.  Monbeck  ran  166 
miles  of  primary  levels  and  established  48  permanent  bench  marks, 
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and  Mr.  McNair  ran  98  miles  of  primary  traverse  and  set  36  perma- 
nent marks. 

Wyoming. — ^The  mapping  of  the  Blue  Mesa  and  Saddleback  Hills 
quadrangles,  in  Carbon,  Hot  Springs,  and  Washakie  counties,  was 
completed  by  R.'H.  Reineck,  C.  C.  Gardner,  S.  T.  Penick,  and  C.  R. 
Fisher,  the  total  area  mapped  being  275  square  miles,  for  publication 
on  the  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  25  feet.  The 
mapping  of  the  Moorcrof t  quadrangle,  in  Crook  and  Weston  counties, 
was  begun  by  Messrs.  Gardner,  Reineck,  and  Fisher,  the  area  mapped 
being  282  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet.  For  the  control  of  these  areas 
Mr.  Fisher  and  G.  R.  Ruby  ran  142  miles  of  primary  levels  and  estab- 
lished 25  permanent  marks. 

OmOX  WOBK. 

The  drafting  of  the  following  sheets  was  completed:  Craig,  Creede, 
and  San  Luis  Lake,  Colo.;  Heart  Butte  and  Nashua,  Mont.;  Doming 
(revision),  N.  Mex.;  Tres  Hermanos,  Tularosa,  and  Tyrone  special, 
N.  Mex. ;  Bristow,  Foraker,  and  Kief er,  Okla. ;  daremore  and  Hominy 
(revision),  Okla.;  Mission,  Sabine  River,  San  Juan,  and  Trinity  River, 
Tex. ;  Blue  Mesa  and  Saddleback  Hills,  Wyo. 

Progress  in  the  drafting  of  additional  sheets  was  made  as  foUows: 
Del  Norte,  Colo.,  18  per  cent;  Home,  Colo.,  7  per  cent;  Naturita,  C!olo., 
22  per  cent;  Nameless,  Mont.,  83  per  cent;  Moorcroft,  Wyo.,  8  per 
cent. 

The  following  computations  and  adjustments  were  made: 

Primary-level  circuits  were  adjusted  for  the  Nutrioso  (Ariz.- 
N.  Mex.),  Coventry,  Del  Norte,  Home,  Hooper,  La  Jara,  Lay,  Montrose, 
Naturita,  Saguache,  and  Silesia  (Colo.),  Dodson  and  Hays  (Mont.), 
Datil,  Tres  Hermanos,  Koehler,  Luera  Springs,  Magdalena,  Ojo 
Caliente,  Patterson,  Reserve,  Shiprock,  Soudders,  Pineville,  and 
Tularosa  (N.  Mex.),  Blue  Butte  and  Elbowoods  (N.  Dak.),  Nuyaka 
(Okla.),  Archer  CSty,  Eschite,  Henrietta,  Walter,  Almeda,  Deep- 
water,  Erin,  Missouri  City,  Pearland,  Rice  and  Strang,  and  the 
Wills  Point  and  Mineola  (Sabine  River  project)  and  Dallas  and 
Kaufman  (Trinity  River  project)  (Tex.),  ThermopoUs  and  Widdow- 
field  (Wyo.)  quadrangles. 

Geographic  positions  were  computed  for  the  Del  Norte,  Grand 
Jimction,  Eagle,  Glenwood  Springs,  Eremmling,  LeadviUe,  Leon 
Peak,  Naturita,  Meeker,  Mount  Jackson,  Moimt  Powell,  Pagoda, 
Rabbit  Ears  Peak,  DeBeque,  Delta,  Gateway,  Palisades,  Rifle,  and 
Snow  Mass  Moimtain  (Colo.),  Koehler  (N.  Mex.),  Bristow  and  Eiefer 
(Okla.),  Almeda,  Archer  City,  Eschite,  Henrietta,  Bonham,  Dallas 
(Trinity  River  pro jefct).  Wills  Point  (Sabine  River  project),  Akneda, 
Deepwater,  Erin,  Missouri  City,  Paris,   Pearland,  PetroUa,   Rice, 
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forest.  In  connection  with  the  mapping  of  the  Logan  quadrangle 
profile  surveys  of  Logan  and  Blacksmith  Fork  rivers  were  made  by 
Mr.  Hodgeson,  the  distance  traversed  being  37  linear  miles,  for  publi- 
cation on  the  scale  of  1 :  48,000,  with  a  contour  interval  of  25  feet. 
The  reeurvey  of  the  Vernal,  Wellington,  and  Castle  Oate  quadran^es, 
in  Uinta  and  Carbon  coimties,  was  completed  by  E.  R.  Bartlett  and 
Cornelius  Schnurr,  the  total  area  mapped  being  397  square  miles — 167 
square  miles  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  a  con- 
tour interval  of  100  feet,  and  230  square  miles  for  publication  on  Hie 
scale  of  1 :  62,500,  with  a  contour  interval  of  50  feet.  For  the  control 
of  the  Castle  Gate  quadrangle  Mr.  Schnurr  ran  42  miles  of  primary 
levels  and  established  10  permanent  bench  marks.  (See  also  Nevada, 
p.  555.) 

Hawaii. — ^To  complete  the  cooperative  topographic  work  begun 
under  the  agreement  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
allotted  $837.35  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  allotted 
$305.  The  survey  of  the  island  of  Hawaii  was  continued,  the  area 
mapped  being  19  square  miles,  for  publication  on  the  scale  of  1 :31,680, 
with  a  contour  interval  of  10  feet.  This  work,  which  was  done  by  A.  T. 
Fowler,  completed  the  mapping  of  the  Hilo  15-minute  quadrangle. 

OFFXCS  WORK. 

The  drafting  of  the  following  sheets  was  completed:  Gila  Butte, 
Pearce,  and  San  Simon,  Ariz.;  Ceres,  Copperopolis,  Cressy,  Crows 
Landing,  Denair,  Riverbank,  Klamath  River,  Mare  Island,  Merced, 
Mitchell  School,  Hopeton,  Salmon  River,  Santa  Rosa,  Sawyers 
Bar,  Scott  River,  Seiad,  Stanislaus  River,  Turlock,  Waterford,  and 
Winton,  CaL;  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  (revision),  Cal.;  Man- 
hattan mining  district  and  Yerington  mining  district,  Nov.;  Black- 
smith Fork  River,  Castle  Gate,  Duchesne  River,  Green  River,  Logan, 
Logan  River,  Uinta  River,  Vernal,  Wellington,  and  White  River, 

Utah. 

Progress  in  the  mapping  of  additional  sheets  was  made  as  follows: 
White  Moimtain,  Cal.-Nev.,  70  per  cent;  Hilo,  Hawaii,  74  per  cent. 

The  following  computations  and  adjustments  were  made: 

Primary-level  circuits  were  adjusted  for  the  Christmas,  Maricopa, 
and  Pearce  quadrangles  (Ariz.),  the  Nutrioso  and  San  Simon  quad- 
rangles (Ariz.-N.  Mex.),  the  Bridgeport,  Copperopolis,  Elizabeth 
Lake,  Mount  Lyell,  and  Moimt  Morrison  quadrangles,  and  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  (Cal.),  the  Aura,  Carson  Sink,  Delamar,  Elko,  Eu- 
miva,  Panaca,  Pyramid,  Reno,  and  Wadsworth  quadrangles  (NevOi 
and  the  Castle  GN&te  (Utah)  quadrangle. 

Precise  leveling  was  adjusted  for  new  lines  from  Eem  via  Mohave 
to  Orange  and  from  Florence  to  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  and  for  old  lines 
from  Benicia  to  Eem  and  from  Barstow  to  Mohave,  CaL 
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Geographic  positions  were  computed  for  the  Santa  Bosa  (Cal.)> 
Hilo  (Hawaii),  Vernal  (Utah)  quadrangles  and  for  the  Mitchell 
School,  Turlock,  Cressy,  Winton,  Hopeton,  Stevinson,  No.  VIII, 
Atwater,  Merced,  Planada,  Mariposa  Slough,  and  Owens  Creek  (Cal.) 
7i-minute  quadrangles. 

SECTION  OP  FIELD  EQUIPMENT. 

During  the  year  1914  a  section  of  field  equipment  was  -organized 
for  the  custody  of  all  field  equipment  of  the  three  field  branches  of 
the  Survey.  The  personnel  of  the  section  consists  of  E.  M.  Douglas, 
two  clerks,  and  one  laborer. 

During  the  year  this  section  received  and  recorded  all  incoming 
field  instruments  and  supplies,  and  packed  and  shipped  all  outgoing 
instruments.  The  custody  of  topographic  notebooks  and  field  rec- 
ords was  assigned  to  the  section,  as  well  as  the  general  supervision  of 
instrument  repair  work  in  the  Survey  instrument  shop.  With  the 
exception  of  extensive  repairs  to  such  instruments  as  aneroid  baro- 
meters, leveling  rods,  cameras,  and  microscopes,  for  which  the  Survey 
shop  is  not  at  present  fitted,  the  shop,  imder  the  immediate  charge  of 
Ernest  Ktlbel  with  one  assistant,  made  repairs  or  alterations  to  more 
than  2,000  different  articles,  including  205  standard  telescopic  ali- 
dades, 53  Gale  alidades,  62  Y  levels,  12  transits,  11  theodolites,  175 
box  compasses,  119  Brunton  and  other  compasses,  50  tally  registers, 
and  133  sight  alidades.  The  instrument  shop  also  made,  resurfaced, 
or  electrotyped  over  140,000  square  inches  of  plates. 

INSPECTION  OP  TOPOGBAPHIC  SUEVETING  AND  BCAPPINO. 

J.  H.  Benshawe  spent  two  months  in  inspecting  field  work  in  the 
Atlantic  division.  W.  M.  Beaman  visited  topographic  parties  in  the 
central.  Rocky  Moimtain,  and  northwestern  divisions  and  made 
frequent  field  inspections  of  the  work  on  the  large-scale  map  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  vicinity.  A.  M.  Walker  inspected  field 
parties  in  the  Atlantic  and  central  divisions.  Mr.  Beaman  spent  one 
month  and  Mr.  Walker  two  months  in  field  work  on  the  Washington 
and  vicinity  map. 

The  office  duties  of  Messrs.  Beaman  and  Walker  included  super- 
vision of  the  inking  of  all  topographic  field  sheets  and  office  prepa- 
ration of  river-profile  and  land-classification  sheets  and  reports  and 
final  examination  of  them  prior  to  photoUthography,  engraving,  and 
proper  transmission ;  also  attention  to  the  referred  matter  of  a  tech- 
nical nature  pertaining  to  the  branch  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  any 
particular  topographic  division.  Mr.  Beaman's  office  duties  also 
included  special  attention  to  river-profile  surveys,  the  supervision 
of  the  map  of  Washington  and  vicinity,  and  cooperation  with  M.  R. 
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Campbell  in  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  50  topographic  sheets  illus- 
trating physiographic  and  engineering  features  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  in  the  selection  and  description  of  an  exhibit  of  topographic  sheets 
for  the  Panama^Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Renshawe's  entire  office  time  was  spent  in  preparing  colored 
relief  maps  of  national  parks  and  in  similar  work,  as  reported  in 
detail  on  page  529. 

MILLIONTH-SCALE  MAP  OP  THE   UNrTED  STATES. 

Of  the  work  in  progress  last  year  on  the  1  : 1,000,000  scale  map  of 
the  United  States,  imder  the  direction  of  A.  F.  Hassan,  the  base 
map  of  Or^on  (portions  of  sheets  K-10,  K-11,  L-10,  and  L-11)  was 
completed,  as  was  the  contouring  of  sheet  K-18.  New  work  included 
the  adjustment  of  35  per  cent  of  the  township  lines  and  20  per  cent  of 
the  compilation  and  inking  of  the  base  map  of  Idaho  (portions  of  sheets 
K-11,  K-12,  L-11,  L-12,  and  M-11),  the  completion  of  the  base  map 
of  the  Navajo  coimtry,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  (portions  of  sheets 
1-12,  1-13,  J-12  and  J-13),  and  the  compilation  and  inking  of  the 
contours  for  60  per  cent  of  sheet  J-18,  80  per  cent  of  sheet  J-17,  15 
per  cent  of  sheet  J-16,  40  per  cent  of  sheet  J-15,  25  per  cent  of  sheet 
1-17,  40  per  cent  of  sheet  1-16,  20  per  cent  of  sheet  1-15,  and  65  per 
cent  of  the  United  States  portion  of  sheet  K-17.  Roads  were  com- 
piled and  inked  for  30  per  cent  of  sheet  J-17,  for  75  per  cent  of  sheet 
J-18,  and  for  25  per  cent  of  sheet  K-18. 

Three  tracings  and  21  maps  were  also  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  aU  the  expenses  of  the  work  being  borne  by  that  biureau. 

Tracings  of  six  sheets  of  an  enlargement  of  the  map  of  San  Luis 
Valley,  Colorado,  were  also  prepared  for  the  Reclamation  Service. 

WATBB-BBSOT7BOES  BBANCH. 
OBOANIZATION  AND  SOOPE  OF  WORK. 

The  water-resources  branch  includes  three  divisions — surface  water, 
ground  water,  and  water  utiUzation — each  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  sections  for  field  work.    The  organization  is  as  follows : 

Chief  of  branch,  N.  0.  Oiover,  chief  hydraulic  engineer. 

Division  of  surface  waters,  John  0.  Hoyt,  hydraulic  engineer,  in  charge. 

Division  of  ground  waters,  O.  £.  Meinzer,  geologist,  in  charge. 

Division  of  water  utilization,  N.  0.  Grover,  chief  hydraulic  engineer,  in  charge. 

PERSONNEL. 

During  the  year  the  technical  force  of  the  water-resources  branch 
has  been  reduced  10  by  transfers,  resignations,  and  deaths  and  has 
been  increased  9  by  new  appointments.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
force  consisted  of  1  chief  hydraulic  engineer,  12  hydraulic  engineerSy 
28  assistant  engineers,  25  junior  engineers,  1  hydrographer,  1  geol- 
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ogist,  *  1  associate  geologist,  3  assistant  geologists,  1  geologic  aid,  1 
chemist,  1  assistant  chemist,  and  1  jimior  chemist,  a  total  of  76. 
Of  this  number,  1  hydraulic  engineer,  3  assistant  engineers,  1  assist- 
ant chemist,  and  3  junior  engineers  are  on  furlough;  and  1  hydraulic 
engineer,  1  hydrographer,  3  assistant  engineers,  and  1  assistant 
geologist  are  employed  occasionally. 

In  the  clerical  force  there  were  2  separations  and  3  accessions.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  force  consisted  of  2  senior  clerks,  1  clerk,  9 
jimior  clerks,  9  imder  clerks,  1  copyist,  1  stenographer,  1  clerk- 
stenographer,  1  draftsman,  and  1  messenger  boy. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

The  appropriation  was  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year  ($150,000). 
The  cooperative  funds  made  available  by  State  allotments  have  been 
increased  in  some  States  and  decreased  in  others,  making  necessary 
corresponding  adjustments  of  the  work. 

The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  was  allotted  as  follows: 

Allotments  of  appropriation  for  investigation  of  water  resources,  191^16. 

Administrative  expenses  of  the  Survey $10, 344 

Branch  administration 8,250 

Computations  and  reports 17, 000 

Inspection 1, 500 

Stream  gaging  in — 

New  York  and  New  England  States $5, 650 

Virginia  and  Maryland 600 

South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States 5, 500 

OhioVaUey 6,000 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley  States 5,000 

Colorado  and  Wyoming 6, 500 

Montana 4, 500 

North  Dakota 300 

Utah 4,500 

Nevada 2,500 

Idaho 4,500 

Oregon 4,500 

Washington 4,500 

California 4,500 

New  Mexico 4,500 

Arizona 3, 000 

Hawaii 5,000 

Yellowstone  National  Park 200 

71,750 

Investigation  of  ground  waters,  including  quality  of  waters 17, 500 

Land-classification  board 11, 000 

Water-power  investigations 11, 000 

Contingent 1, 656 

150,000 

Of  the  total  appropriation,  64  per  cent  was  allotted  for  work  in 
public-land  States. 
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COOPEBATION. 

States. — Cooperative  funds  were  allotted  by  several  States  as 
follows: 

Amounts  aUotUd  by  States  for  cooperative  toorh  with  United  States  (Geological  Sturveff  in 

investigation  of  water  resources. 

Alabama 1170 

Arizona 3,900 

Calilorma — 

State  engineer $6,700 

Conservation  commission 1, 300 

City  of  San  Diego 1,000 

City  (rf  San  Francisco 4,200 

13,200 

Colorado 480 

Connecticut 1 ,  000 

Hawaii 15,400 

Idaho 1,900 

Illinois 3,400 

Iowa 450 

Kentucky 670 

Maine 75 

Massachusetts 3, 350 

Minnesota 2, 100 

Montana 2, 500 

Nevada 1,800 

New  Mexico 7,200 

New  York — 

State  engineer $1, 400 

Conservation  commission 10, 500 

11,900 

North  Dakota 350 

Oregon 11,000 

South  Dakota 960 

Utah 4,100 

Vermont 900 

Washington 5, 950 

West  Virginia 400 

Wisconsin 8,800 

Wyoming 1,600 

103,555 

The  work  done  under  cooperative  agreements  in  the  several  States 
has  been  limited  to  stream  gaging,  except  as  indicated  below. 

In  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  stream  gaging  in  Calif omia,  inves- 
tigations of  ground  water  were  made  in  San  Diego  County  and  in 
Sacramento  and  Santa  Clara  valleys,  and  measurements  of  depths 
to  the  ground-water  level  were  made  in  southern  California. 

In  Connecticut  the  cooperative  work  consisted  chiefly  of  ground- 
water surveys. 

In  Hawaii,  besides  stream  gaging,  measurements  of  precipitation 
and  studies  of  water  losses  in  irrigation  canals  were  made. 
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A  compilation  of  stream-flow  records  in  Oregon  is  now  in  press. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  water  supply  and  the  present  and  possible 
future  use  of  Sevier  River,  Utah,  begun  in  1914,  was  still  in  progress 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  work  tabulated  above^  in  which  the 
States  have  furnished  part  of  the  money  for  examinations  made  by 
the  Survey  staff,  investigations  of  ground  waters  in  cooperation 
with  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
were  continued  as  in  previous  years,  the  experiment  stations  making 
analyses  of  samples  of  water  and  soluble  salts  collected. 

Redamaiion  Service. — Cooperation  with  the  Reclamation  Service 
in  stream  gaging  has  been  continued.  The  gaging  stations  operated 
at  the  expense  of  the  reclamation  fund  are  on  streams  that  are  to 
furnish  water  to  reclamation  projects  under  construction  by  that 
Service.  The  field  work  of  stream  gaging  is  done  by  Survey  engineers 
who  are  engaged  in  such  work  in  the  locality,  and  repayment  of  actual 
cost  is  made  by  the  Reclamation  Service  through  a  transfer  of  funds. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs. — ^Investigations  and  reports  have  been  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  connection 
with  the  classification  of  lands  within  Indian  reservations  with  regard 
to  water-power  and  reservoir  sites  and  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
ground-water  supplies,  as  follows: 

The  investigation  of  the  occurrence  and  availability  of  ground 
water  in  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  reservations  was  completed  during 
the  year,  and  a  report  was  prepared  for  publication. 

A  report  was  made  on  the  possibility  of  developing  water  power  on 
Hogback  Canal,  in  T.  12  N.,  Rs.  1  and  2  W.,  and  T.  13  N.,  E,  2  W., 
New  Mexico  meridian,  in  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

An  investigation  was  made  to  determine  the  practicability  of  de- 
veloping ground-water  supplies  for  irrigation  on  the  San  Carlos 
Reservation. 

A  report  was  made  on  the  power-site  and  reservoir  possibilities  on 
the  Wind  River  Reservation. 

Stream  gaging  was  continued  on  the  following  Indian  reservations, 
in  accordance  with  authorizations  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs: 
Colville,  Crow,  Fort  Hall,  Elamath,  La  Pointe,  Menominee,  Pine 
Ridge,  Queniult,  Rosebud,  San  Carlos,  Standing  Rock,  Warm  Springs, 
and  Yakima. 

Public  Health  Service. — Special  stream-gaging  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  Public  Health  Service  in  connection  with  an  investigation  of 
the  pollution  of  Ohio  River,  b^un  in  the  previous  year,  was  completed. 

United  States  Engineer  Office. — Stream  gaging  in  connection  with 
navigation  and  flood  studies  in  the  Ohio  basin  is  in  progress  in  coop- 
eration with  the  United  States  Engineer  Office. 

CWy  of  San  ^Vnnmco.— Stream  gagmg  is  in  progress  onTuolmnne 
River,  in  cooperation  with  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  in  connection 
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with  the  utihzation  of  the  water  of  that  river,  to  be  stored  in  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  as  a  water  supply  for  the  city. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  prepared  by  the  water-resources  branch  com- 
prised 33  water-supply  papers  and  18  separate' chapters.  Titles  and 
bri^  summaries  of  these  publications  are  given  on  pages  449-457.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  24  other  reports  were  in  press  and  6  manuscripts 
were  in  hand  awaiting  editing. 

GENERAL   SUMMARY. 

In  the  investigation  of  surface  waters  the  water^resources  branch 
has  maintained  1,350  gaging  stations  for  measuring  the  discharge  of 
streams  in  41  States  and  Hawaii.  It  is,  however,  only  through  ex- 
tensive cooperation  with  States  and  other  Federal  organizations  that 
the  relatively  large  amount  of  work  now  in  progress  can  be  carried  on. 
Twenty-six  cooperating  States  (including  Hawaii)  have  contributed 
more  than  S100,000  for  work  in  those  States,  and  the  Reclamation 
Service,  Indian  Office,  Army  Engineers,  and  Public  Health  Service 
have  also  cooperated,  largely  in  the  study  of  the  flow  of  particular 
riveiB.  The  cooperating  States  include  many  Northern  and  Eastern 
States  and  all  the  States  in  the  Rocky  Mountain,  Great  Basin,  and 
Pacific  groups  where  water  is  necessary  for  agriculture  by  irrigation. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  gaging  stations  were  being  maintained  at 
1,350  points,  including  129  in  Hawaii.  In  addition,  records  were 
received  from  about  250  stations  maintained  by  private  enterprises. 
The  resulting  records  of  river  discharge  are  published  in  an  annual 
progress  report  consisting  of  14  water-supply  papers  and  in  special 
water-supply  papers. 

Investigations  of  ground  water  have  been  made  in  12  States,  but 
the  lack  of  funds  prevents  the  comprehensive  study  of  the  occur- 
rence, quantity,  and  quality  that  is  commensurate  with  the  impor- 
tance of  such  water.  This  work  should  be  greatly  extended,  especialty 
in  those  sections  of  the  arid  States  where  further  agricultural  devel- 
opment can  be  made  only  by  use  of  ground  water.  Several  wat^^ 
supply  papers  are  published  yearly  containing  the  results  of  ground- 
water investigations. 

Many  investigations  of  the  present  and  probable  future  use  of  both 
surface  and  ground  waters  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
classification  of  the  public  lands,  with  special  reference  to  their  use  for 
power  under  permit  or  for  agriculture  under  the  enlarged-homestead, 
desert-land,  or  Carey  acts.  The  results  of  such  investigations  appear 
generally  in  unpublished  special  reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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G.  K.  Gilbert,  geologist,  who  has  worked  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  geologic  and  water-resources  branches,  revised  and  enlarged 
his  report  on  the  *' Hydraulic  niining  d6bris  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
California/'  The  field  work  necessary  for  this  revision  consisted  of 
two  series  of  current  observations — one  series  made  in  the  Golden 
Gate  opposite  Fort  Point,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  certain 
tidal  constants  which  affect  the  estimates  of  movements  of  mining 
d6bris  delivered  by  the  rivers  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  system,  and 
one  series  made  in  a  slough  near  Ravenswood,  Cal.,  for  the  purpose 
of  detennining  the  quantity  of  tidewater  received  and  deUvered  by 
marshlands.  Mr.  Gilbert  received  important  aid  in  these  observa- 
tions from  the  Lighthouse  Service,  the  United  States  Army  engineers, 
and  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

DFVISION   OF  SURFACE   WATERS. 
OROAHIZATIOir. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  surface  waters  consists  primarily  of  the 
measurement  of  the  flow  of  rivers,  but  includes  also  special  investiga- 
tions of  conditions  affecting  stream  flow  and  utilization  of  the  streams. 
In  carrying  on  the  work  the  United  States  is  divided  into  16  districts, 
including  Hawaii.  Two  of  these  districts  were  estabUshed  during  the 
year — New  England,  which  was  formed  by  dividing  the  North  Atlan- 
tic district,  and  Arizona,  which  was  formed  by  dividing  the  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  district.  The  New  Mexico  district  was  discon- 
tinued on  June  30,  1915,  and  the  work  consolidated  with  that  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  district.  The  following  list  gives  the  districts, 
names  of  the  district  engineers,  and  location  of  offices: 

New  England:  C.  H.  Pierce,  Customhouse,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York:  C.  C.  Covert,  Federal  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Middle  Atlantic:  G.  C.  Stevens,  Washington,  D.  C. 

South  Atlantic  and  eastern  Gulf:  Warren  £.  Hall,  Federal  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ohio  Valley:  A.  H.  Horton,  Federal  Building,  Newport,  Ky.* 

Upper  Mississippi  River:  W.  G.  Hoyt,  Capitol  Building,  Madison,  Wis.;  suboffice, 
Old  Capitol  Building,  St.  Fkul,  Minn. 

Upper  Missouri:  W.  A.  Lamb,  Montana  National  Bank  Building,  Helena,  Mont. 

Rocky  Mountain :  Robert  Follansbee,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Great  Basin:  £.  A.  Porter,  Federal  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Idaho:  G.  C.  Baldwin,  Idaho  Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Oregon:  Fred  F.  Henshaw,  Couch  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Washington:  G.  L.  Ptoker,  Federal  Building,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Califomia:  H.  D.  McGlashan,  Ciistomhouse,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  suboffice,  Federal 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Arizona:  C.  C.  Jacob,  417  Fleming  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

New  Mexico:  G.  A.  Gray,  Capital  City  Bank  Building,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Hawaii:  G.  K.  Lanrison,  Kapiolani  Building,  Honolulu. 

I  Ofllce  temporarily  closod  daring  tho  year;  work  conducteU  trom  Washingtoo  ofHoe. 
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OKABAOTXa  Aim  UTHOOB  07  WOKX. 

Field  inveBtigations  incident  to  the  work  are  made  from  the  dis- 
trict offices,  where  the  results  are  sufficiently  analyzed  to  insure  their 
accuracy  and  completeness.  At  selected  places,  known  as  gaging 
Btationa,  measurements  of  discharge  are  made  and  other  data  are 
collect«d  from  which  the  daily  flow  of  the  streams  is  computed.  At 
Uie  end  of  the  year  1,350  gaging  stations  were  maintained.  During 
the  year  408  stations  were  discontinued  and  412  stations  estaUished. 
In  addition,  records  ready  for  publication  were  received  for  about  250 
stations  from  other  Government  bureaus  and  private  persons.  Dur- 
ing the  year  8,010  measurements  of  discharge  were  made.  Many  of 
the  stations  are  maintained  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  bureaus, 
State  oi^anizfttions,  or  private  persons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  stations  and  meaa- 
urements  by  States  and  the  number  of  stations  maintained  by  coop- 
erating parties: 

Report  of  gaging  ttaliont  and  cooperating  partiafor  Ote  gear  ending  June  SO,  1915. 
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Results  of  field  data  collected  from  the  district  offices  are  trans^ 
xnitted  to  the  Washington  office,  where  they  are  reviewed  in  the  com- 
puting section  and  prepared  for  publication.  This  review  insures 
accuracy  in  the  data  and  brmgs  the  restdts  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  a  uniform  standard.  Regular  field  inspections  are 
made  and  annual  conferences  of  the  engineers  are  held,  whereby  the 
work  in  the  several  districts  is  standardized. 

PXJBLICATXOHB. 

For  convenience  and  imif orjnity  in  publication  the  United  States 
has  been  divided  into  12  primary  drainage  basins,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table,  and  the  results  of  stream  measurements  are  published 
annually  in  a  series  of  progress  reports  that  correspond  to  these  12 
divisions.  Prior  to  1914  the  records  for  each  division  were  con- 
tained in  a  single  water-supply  paper;  beginning  with  1914  the 
reports  for  the  twelfth  division  will  be  published  as  three  separate 
papers. 

In  1913  a  seasonal  or  climatic  year — October  1  to  September  30 — 
was  adopted  for  the  presentation  of  reports  on  regions  west  of  the 
Rocky  Moimtains  and  on  upper  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers;  in  1914 
the  use  of  the  climatic  year  was  extended  to  all  districts. 

Numbers  of  waUr-aupply  papers  oorUaining  results  of  stream  measurements ,  1910-1914. 
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North  Atlantic. 

South  Atlantio  and  eastern  Oulf  of  Hezioo 

Ohio  River 

St.  Lawrence  River  flBDd  Great  Lakes. 

Hudson  Baj  and  upper  Missisaippi  River 

Missouri  River 

Lower  Mississippi  River. 

Western  OuUofMexico 

Colorado  River. 

Great  Basin. 

California 

North  Padflc 

Padflc  basins  in  Washington  and  upper  Colum- 
bia River 

Snake  River  b^n 

Lower  Columbia  River  and  Padflc  basins  in 
Orefon. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  progress  reports,  special  reports  on 
various  hydraulic  subjects  have  been  completed  for  publication  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  is  indicated  in  the  list  on  pages  449-458. 


DIVISION  OF  GROUND  WATERS. 
SOOPX  OF  WORK. 

The  main  function  of  the  division  of  ground  waters  is  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  undergroimd  waters  of  the  coimtry  with  reference  to 
their  utilization.  The  investigations  of  each  year  form  part  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  that  includes  the  entire  country.    Because  of 
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the  great  interest  throughout  the  West  m  irrigation  with  ground 
water  and  the  prospects  for  considerable  developments  of  this  kindy 
most  of  the  work  has  been  done  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  States  and 
with  special  reference  to  irrigation. 

The  chemical  investigations,  which  are  under  the  supervision  of 
R.  B.  Dole,  cover  both  surface  and  groimd  waters.  Progress  was 
made  in  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  surface  waters  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Dole, 
assisted  by  E.  C.  Bain,  C.  D.  Parker,  and  A.  A.  Chambers.  The 
chapter  on  the  production  of  mineral  waters  for  the  annual  volume 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  with  a  history  of  the  mineral- 
water  trade  of  the  United  States  since  1883,  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Dole.  Maps, and  manuscripts  for  geologic  folios  were  reviewed  so 
far  as  they  related  to  ground  water. 

Nearly  40  investigations  of  ground  water  or  quality  of  water  (in- 
cluding the  reports  in  press)  were  in  progress,  covering  areas  in 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  CaUfomia,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Maine,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Texas, 
and  Washington.  The  work  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Texas  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  section  of  Coastal 
Plain  investigations  of  the  geologic  branch,  and  the  work  in  Idaho 
was  done  by  the  division  of  water  utilization.  During  the  year  11 
reports  were  completed  and  10  were  published. 

WORK  BY  STATES. 

Arizona. — ^A  comprehensive  report  on  the  ground  water  of  the 
Hopi  and  Navajo  Indian  reservations,  in  Arizona  and  adjacent  parts 
of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  was  completed  by  H.  E.  Gregory,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  investigation  since  its  beginning  in  1909.  The 
report  will  be  published  as  Water-Supply  Paper  380.  The  ground- 
water conditions  of  an  area  west  of  Little  Colorado  River  have  also 
been  investigated  by  Prof.  Gregory,  and  a  report  covering  the  area 
is  in  preparation.  Both  investigations  were  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  an  investigation  of 
the  ground  water  in  Paradise  Valley,  with  special  ref^^nce  to  its 
utilization  for  irrigation,  was  made  by  O.  E.  Meinzer  and  A.  J.  Ellis. 
A  report  on  this  investigation  was  completed  and  sent  to  press  to  be 
published  as  Water-Supply  Paper  375--B.  Analyses  of  water  from 
this  valley  were  made  by  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

An  investigation  of  the  ground  water  in  the  San  Carlos  Reserva- 
tion with  respect  to  its  availabiUty  for  irrigation  was  undertaken 
for  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  by  A.  T.  Schwennesen,  who  completed 
the  field  work  and  is  now  preparing  a  report. 
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A  short  time  was  spent  by  Mr.  Schwennesen  in  the  San  Simon 
Valley  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  on  the  yield  and  pressure 
of  artesian  weUs  in  that  yaUey.  The  San  Simon  investigation  was 
begun  in  1913  and  was  resumed  in  the  summer  of  1915.  The  water 
analyses  are  made  by  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
through  the  cooperation  of  B..  H.  Forbes,  director. 

Arkansas. — ^Ilie  report  on  the  geology  and  underground-water 
resources  of  eastern  and  northeastern  Arkansas,  by  L.  W.  Stephenson 
and  A.  F.  Crider,  with  a  discussion  of  the  chemical  character  of  the 
waters  by  R.  B.  Dole,  was  completed  by  the  authors  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  and  is  being  prepared  for  the  printer.  It 
is  to  be  published  as  a  water-supply  paper. 

(Mifarnia. — ^A  comprehensive  report  on  the  springs  of  California, 
by  6.  A.  Waring,  was  published  as  Water-Supply  Paper  338.  It  is 
based  on  extensive  field  work  done  by  Mr.  Waring  in  earlier  years. 

The  field  work  for  the  ground-water  survey  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  which  was  begun  in  September,  1912,  was  continued  by 
Eirk  Bryan,  assisted  by  J.  W.  Muller,  and  was  completed  about 
January  1,  1915.  A  preliminary  report  by  Mr.  Bryan  on  ground 
water  for  irrigation  in  the  Sacramento  VaUey  was  published  as 
Water-Supply  Paper  375-A,  and  considerable  work  was  done  on 
the  maps  and.  manuscript  for  the  final  report  on  the  region. 

Good  progress  was  made  during  the  year  by  W.  O.  Clark  in  the 
ground-water  survey  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  on  which  he  has 
been  engaged  since  August,  1912.  A  report  on  the  ground-water 
resources  of  the  Niles  cone,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  dark  and  was  published  as  Water-Supply  Paper 
346-H. 

The  final  report  on  ground  water  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  by 
W.  C.  MendenhaU,  R.  B.  Dole,  and  Herman  Stabler,  was  completed 
and  sent  to  the  printer  to  be  published  as  WaterSupply  Paper  398. 
Some  work  was  also  done  by  W.  C.  MendenhaU  and  G.  A.  Waring 
on  the  San  Jacinto  Valley  investigation. 

An  investigation  of  the  ground-water  resources  of  the  part  of  San 
Diego  County  lying  west  of  the  divide  was  undertaken  by  A.  J.  Ellis 
and  C.  H.  Lee,  and  most  of  the  field  work  and  considerable  of  the 
office  work  was  completed.  The  residts  are  to  be  embodied  in  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  water  resources  of  the  coiinty.  The  ana- 
lytical work  was  done  by  S.  C.  Dinsmore.  Financial  cooperation 
was  furnished  by  the  city  of  San  Di^o. 

Since  1900  measurements  of  depths  of  the  water  level  in  a  series 
of  wells  in  southern  California  have  been  made  at  intervals  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  record  throu^  many  years  of  the  relations 
between  the  contributions  to  the  imderground  reservoirs  in  the  rainy 
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seasons  and  the  withdrawals  from  them  in  the  dry  seasons,  when 
ground  water  is  pumped  for  irrigation  and  when  evaporation  and 
transpiration  are  most  rapid.  Most  of  the  records  for  the  period 
prior  to  1909  have  been  published  in  Water-Supply  Papers  213  and 
251;  the  records  for  1909,  1910,  and  1912,  together  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion by  W.  C.  Mendenhall,  were  published  during  the  year  in 
Water-Supply  Paper  331.  The  work  is  at  present  being  carried  on 
by  F.  C.  Ebert,  who  has  selected  companion  wells  and  otherwise 
improved  the  methods.  Mr.  Ebert  has  also  made  progress  in  the 
tabulation  of  aU  available  water-level  data  for  the  region. 

AU  the  ground-water  work  in*  California  is  supported  by  finft^n^iftl 
cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of  Engineering. 

Connecticat. — ^The  report  on  ground  water  in  the  Hartford,  Stam- 
ford, Salisbury,  Wiliimantic,  and  Saybrook  areas,  by  H.  E.  Gr^ory 
and  A.  J.  Ellis,  which  was  completed  before  the  b^inning  of  this 
fiscal  year,  is  now  in  press  as  Water-Supply  Paper  374. 

The  report  on  ground  water  in  the  Waterbury  area,  by  A,  J. 
Ellis,  was  completed  during  the  year  and  was  sent  to  the  printer  to 
be  published  as  Water-Supply  Paper  397. 

An  investigation  of  the  relations  between  precipitation,  groimd- 
water  storage,  eviq)oration,  and  run-off  in  tlie  Pomeraug  Valley, 
begun  in  July,  1913,  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  was  continued, .  observations 
being  made  regularly  during  the  year  and  the  data  tabulated  and 
plotted. 

A  ground-water  survey  of  the  Meriden  area  was  made  by  G.  A. 
Waring,  and  25  samples  of  water  were  collected  for  mineral  analysis. 

A  ground-water  survey  of  the  Plainville  area  was  made  by  H.  S. 
Palmer,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  year  work  was  in  progress  in  other 
towns  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State. 

All  the  work  in  Connecticut  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey,  W.  N.  Rice,  superintendent, 
and  is  under  the  supervision  of  H.  E.  Gregory.  Hie  results  of  the 
various  surveys  will  be  published  in  water-supply  papers. 

Florida. — Some  progress  was  made  during  the  year  on  the  investi- 
gation of  the  quality  of  ground  waters  in  Florida,  and  work  on  this 
project  is  to  be  resumed  by  Mr.  Dole  in  the  near  future.  Daily 
samples  of  sea  water  from  Fowey  Rocks  Light  were  tested  for  chlorine 
content  in  connection  with  Mr.  Vaughan's  study  of  oceanographio 
phenomena  on  the  Florida  coast. 

Georgia. — ^The  report  on  the  ground  waters  of  the  Coastal  Plain  of 
Georgia,  by  L.  W.  Stephenson  and  J.  O.  Veatch,  with  a  discussion  of 
the  chemical  character  of  the  waters  by  Mr.  Dole,  was  published  bs 
Water-Supply  Paper  341.  The  investigation  on  which  this  report 
is  based  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Georgia  Geological 
Survey. 
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Idaho. — An  investigatioii  of  the  ground  water  in  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Reservation  was  made  by  W.  B.  Heroy,  and  a  report  pre- 
pared by  him  was  incorporated  in  a  general  paper  on  the  geology 
and  resources  of  the  region  which  is  to  be  published  as  a  bulletin. 

At  the  request  of  the  division  of  drainage  investigations,  Depart- 
ment of  A^culture,  an  examination  of  water-level  problems  on 
irrigated  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Twin  Falls  was  made  by  Mr.  Heroy, 
and  a  manuscript  report  by  him  on  the  causes  and  cure  of  the  rising 
water  levels  was  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mmne. — At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  brief 
examination  of  available  water  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard  was  made  by  O.  E.  Meinzer. 

Mississippi. — ^The  division  of  ground  water  continued  its  cooper- 
ation with  the  section  of  Coastal  Plain  investigations  of  the  geologic 
branch  in  the  general  investigation  of  ground  water  in  Mississippi. 
(See  pp.  60-61.)    The  analytical  work  was  supervised  by  Mr.  Dole. 

Montana. — ^The  report  on  the  water  resources  of  Butte,  Mont.,  by 
O.  E.  Meinzer,  was  published  as  Water-Supply  Paper  346-0. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  division  of  surface  waters  and 
A.  W.  Mahon,  State  engineer  of  Montana,  steps  were  taken  near  the 
dose  of  the  year  to  collect  the  records  of  the  most  important  wells 
in  the  State. 

Nevada. — ^The  report  on  ground  water  in  southeastern  Nevada  by 
Everett  Carpenter  was  published  as  Water-Supply  Paper  366. 

Additional  field  work  was  done  by  O.  E.  Meinzer  in  Big  Smoky 
Valley,  chiefly  on  the  contributions  of  the  streams  to  the  under- 
ground supply.  A  preliminary  report  on  this  valley  was  prepared 
and  sent  to  the  printer  to  be  published  as  Water-Supply  Paper 
375-D.  The  final  report  on  the  geology  and  water  resources  of 
Big  Smoky,  Clayton,  and  Alkali  Spring  valleys  was  completed  by 
Mr.  Meinzer.    llie  chemical  work  was  done  by  S.  C.  Dinsmore. 

Near  the  dose  of  the  year  an  investigation  of  water  levels  on  the 
Truckee-Corson  project  was  undertaken  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  by  C.  H.  Lee  and  W,  O.  Clark. 

Nev)  Mexico. — ^The  report  on  the  Tularosa  Basin  and  adjacent 
areas,  by  O.  E.  Meinzer  and  R.  F.  Hare,  prepared  in  cooperation 
.between  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the 
Survey,  was  published  as  Water-Supply  Paper  343. 

Work  on  the  ground-water  resources  of  southern  Grant  County, 
including  the  Animas,  Playas,  and  Hachita  valleys,  was  continued 
by  A.  T.  Schwennesen,  of  the  Survey,  and  Mr.  Hare,  of  the  experi- 
ment station,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  the  report  was  nearly 
completed. 
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The  report  on  ground  water  in  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  reservations^ 
by  H.  E.  Gregory,  covers  a  part  of  northwestern  New  Mexico.  (See 
Arizona,  p.  566.) 

A  number  of  samples  of  water  collected  by  Mr.  Schwennesen  in 
Luna  Coimty  were  analyzed  by  Mr.  Hare  at  the  experiment  station. 

Oregon. — ^The  report  on  the  quality  of  surface  waters  of  Oregon, 
by  Walton  Van  Winkle,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  J.  H.  Lewis, 
State  engineer  of  Oregon,  was  published  as  Water-Supply  Paper  3ft3. 

Texas. — ^The  work  in  Texas  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  sec- 
tion of  Coastal  Plain  investigations,  geologic  branch,  and  was  con- 
fined to  the  Coastal  Plain. 

The  report  on  the  geology  and  underground  waters  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Texas  Coastal  Plain,  by  Alexander  Deussen,  was 
published  as  Water-Supply  Paper  335. 

A  report  on  the  ground-water  supply  of  Lasalle  and  McMuUen  coun- 
ties, by  Alexander  Deussen  and  R.  B.  Dole,  was  completed  and  is  to 
be  published  as  Water-Supply  Paper  375-G. 

Work  was  continued  on  the  ground-water  resomxses  of  the  part  of 
the  Texas  Coastal  Plain  not  covered  by  Water-Supply  Paper  336, 
and  two  papers  are  being  prepared; 

Washington. — ^The  report  on  the  quality  of  the  surface  waters  of 
Washington,  prepared  by  Walton  Van  Winkle  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  board  of  health,  was  published  as  Water-Supply  Paper  339. 

DIVISION  OF  WATER  UTILIZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  division  of  water  utilization  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  year,  as  described  in  previous  annual  reports.  E.  C. 
La  Rue  and  E.  C.  Murphy,  hydraulic  engineers,  have  done  the  greater 
part  of  the  field  work  involved  in  the  examination  of  water-power 
withdrawals,  rights  of  way,  and  Carey  Act  segr^ations.  The  work  of 
examining  land  for  designation  under  the  enlarged-homestead  act  has 
been  done  in  part  by  Messrs.  La  Rue  and  Murphy  and  in  part  by 
W.  B.  Heroy,  geologist,  and  W.  N.  White,  assistant  classifier,  in  the 
land-classification  board,  who  were  detailed  to  the  work  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  field  season.  In  addition  to  routine  field  work,  Mr.  La 
Rue  has  devoted  about  six  months  to  the  preparation  of  a  manuscript 
relative  to  the  present  and  probable  future  utilization  of  Colorado- 
River  for  irrigation,  power,  and  navigation.  The  report  is  practically 
complete  and  will  be  published  as  Water-Supply  Paper  395.  Mr. 
Murphy  has  made  a  field  examination  of  the  possibilities  of  water- 
power  and  reservoir  development  in  Arizona  and  in  the  Gila  drainage 
basin  in  New  Mexico  in  order  that  lands  valuable  for  such  purposes 
may  be  designated  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  admitting 
Arizona  and  Now  Mexico  to  statehood.  Reports  based  on  these 
examinations  were  completed  late  in  the  year. 
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LAND-CLASSIFICATION  BOABD. 
OBOANIZATION. 

Since  the  land-classification  board  became  a  separate  branch,  on 
May  1,  1912,  its  organization  and  its  functions  have  remained  prac- 
tically stable.  The  work  of  the  board  consists  of  the  receipt  from  the 
field  branches  of  the  results  of  investigations  made  for  or  adaptable 
to  pubUc-land  classification  and  the  transformation  of  those  results 
into  actual  classifications,  which  become  the  basis  of  that  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  administration  of  the  pubhc-land  laws 
that  depends  on  the  character  of  the  lands. 

The  geologic  branch,  for  example,  examines  the  coal  lands  of  the 
pubUc  domain.  The  results  of  the  field  examination  are  prepared  in 
accordance  with  regulations  and  suggestions  formulated  by  the  board 
and  are  transmitted  to  it  for  use  in  making  reports  on  the  character 
of  the  lands  or  in  preparing  withdrawals,  restorations,  or  valuations, 
as  may  be  required.  The  geologic  branch  also  studies  the  oil  fields  of 
the  pubhc  domain  and  Ukewise  reports  the  results,  and  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  these  results  by  the  land-dassification  board,  the 
Director  transmits  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  appropriate  recom- 
mendations for  the  creation  of  petroleum  reserves  or  for  their  can- 
cellation, or  takes  any  other  appropriate  action  that  will  assist  in  the 
administration  of  the  pubUc-land  laws  applying  to  oil. 

The  topographic  branch  furnishes  a  share  of  the  field  data  that 
form  the  basis  of  classification,  not  merely  by  the  preparation  of  gen- 
eral topographic  maps  and  the  accompanying  classification  plats, 
which  permit  a  study  of  drainage  areas  and  irrigation  possibilities, 
but  by  special  profile  surveys  of  streams  that  appear  to  have  power 
value.  These  surveys  enable  the  board  to  make  close  classification 
of  lands  according  to  their  power  value,  and  are  valuable  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws  that  control  water-power  development. 

The  water-resources  branch,  by  its  general  work  in  the  gaging  of 
streams,  is  constantly  assembling  data  essential  to  the  classification 
of  lands  both  as  to  power  value  and  as  to  irrigability.  Its  ground- 
water division  ascertains  facts  that  are  used  in  the  classification 
required  by  the  enlarged-homestead  acts,  and  its  division  of  water 
utilization  makes  examinations  that  furnish  the  groundwork  neces- 
sary for  the  public-land  dassifications  required  by  the  laws  which 
provide  for  the  disposal  of  lands  through  the  use  of  water. 

The  classifications  required  by  our  pubUc-land  laws  fall  into  two 
broad  groups — a  group  dependent  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
mineral  deposits  in  the  land,  and  a  group  dependent  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  water.  The  board,  in  its  organization,  following  this 
natural  grouping  of  its  problems,  is  composed  of  two  divisions,  a 
division  of  mineral  classification  and  a  division   of  hydrographic 
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classification.  Sections  are  organized  within  each  division  to  deal 
with  each  of  the  major  subjects  with  which  the  division  deals.  The 
organization  in  outline  is  as  follows: 

W.  C.  Mendenhall,  chief. 

Elsie  Patterson,  secretary. 

DivisLon  of  mineral  clasedfication:  Coal  section^  G.  H.  Ashley,  chairman;  E.  R. 
Lloydy  vice  chairman.  Oil  section,  M.  W.  Ball,  chairman.  Phosphate  sectkm, 
A.  R.  Schultz,  chairman.    Metalliferous  section,  A.  R.  Schultz,  chairman. 

Division  of  hydrographic  clasedfication:  Section  of  utilization,  Herman  Stabler, 
chairman.    Section  of  classification,  W.  B.  Heroy,  chairman. 

The  staff  of  the  board  during  the  year,  although  it  has  yaiied 
because  of  temporary  assignments  made  from  time  to  time,  has 
averaged  about  37  persons,  of  whom  8  are  geologists,  8  engineers,  3 
draftsmen,  16  clerks  of  various  grades,  and  2  messengers.  Several 
changes  in  the  personnel  have  resulted  from  assignments  of  members 
of  the  board  staff  to  other  branches  of  the  Survey  and  of  assignments 
to  the  board  to  fill  vacancies  thus  created  or  to  take  up  work  not 
heretofore  adequately  provided  for. 

FUNDS. 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  Geological  Survey  spedfically 
mentioned  in  "the  organic  act"  approved  March  3,  1879,  is  the 
classification  of  the  public  lands.  Each  of  the  three  field  branches 
of  the  organization,  the  geologic,  the  topographic,  and  the  water 
resources,  spends  a  part  of  its  appropriation  in  field  examinations 
whose  results  are  submitted  to  the  board  for  use  in  official  land  classi- 
fication. Specific  allotments  for  the  board's  office  work  are  made  by 
the  Director  from  the  general  appropriations.  These  allotments  for 
the  fiscal  year  1915  amounted  to  $58,000  and  were  distributed  among 
the  general  appropriations  as  follows: 

Geologic  surveys 131,500 

Topographic  surveys 11.500 

Gaging  streams 11,000 

Salaries  of  scientific  assistants 4, 000 

58,000 
OEKEBAL  FEATUBES  OF  THE  WOBK. 

The  field  examinations  made  for  coal-land  classification  during  the 
last  nine  years  have  covered  approximately  the  following  areas  in 
townships,  a  township  comprising  23,040  acres. 

ArtM  examined  for  coal-land  cUunfication  hyfiecaX  yean  from  1907  to  1915,  measured 


in  townships. 

Townships. 

Townalhlps. 

Township 

1907 

296 

1910 322 

1913 

188 

1908 

683 

1911 339 

1914 

183 

1909 

443 

1912 358 

1916 

96 
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The  area  remaining  in  coal  withdrawals  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  amounts;  roughly,  to  2,100  townships,  which  at  the  rate  of  exam- 
ination this  year  will  require  about  22  years  for  classification. 

The  classifications  of  oil,  potash,  and  metalliferous  mineral 
lands  during  the  year  have  affected  smaller  areas  and  the  phosphate 
classifications  somewhat  larger  areas  than  during  preceding  years. 
Most  of  the  public  lands  in  which  the  possibilities  of  the  existence  of 
valuable  deposits  of  petroleum,  phosphate,  and  potash  are  considered 
favorable  have  already  been  withdrawn,  so  that  the  field  work  of 
1914-15  revealed  relatively  small  additional  promising  areas,  except 
as  to  phosphate.  The  tracing  of  the  phosphate-bearing  rocks  aroimd 
the  west  end  of  the  Uinta  Mountains  in  Utah  added  considerably 
to  the  phosphate  territory  heretofore  known.  The  greater  part  of 
the  nonoil  and  nonpotash  lands  had  been  eliminated  from  the  reserves 
of  those  minerals  as  a  result  of  earlier  work.  Consequently  the 
changes  in  the  areas  reserved  because  of  these  resources  have  been 
relatively  slight.  Large  eliminations  were  made  from  the  phosphate 
withdrawals  as  a  result  of  detailed  mapping  of  parts  of  the  reserves. 
These  changes  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Idtndi  wUhdraum  and  restored  to  entry  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915. 


OIL 

Phosphate. 
Potadi.... 


Wlth- 
diBiwn. 


Acre*, 
107,073 
273,221 
119,224 


Restored. 


Aeret, 
180,818 
454, 8M 
2,880 


Classification  discriminating  metalliferous  from  nonmetalliferous 
lands  during  the  year  covered  nearly  1,000,000  acres,  chiefly  of  Indian 
lands  in  Washington,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  California.  Much  the 
greater  part  of  this  area  proved  to  be  nonmineral  land. 

The  first  great  designations  of  land  as  nonirrigable  for  entry  under 
the  enlarged  homestead  acts  were  made  promptly  upon  the  passage 
of  the  first  act— the  act  of  February  19,  1909  (35  Stat.,  639).  Large 
areas  were  designated  during  the  two  succeeding  years;  small  areas 
were  added  during  1912  and  1913,  when  the  regulations  required 
that  only  impatented  lands  might  be  designated;  and  large  areas 
have  been  designated  during  the  last  two  years  as  a  result  of  the 
increasing  demand  and  the  application  of  the  law  to  several  new 
States.  The  gross  designations  made  each  fiscal  year  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  are  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Lande  deeignated  as  irrigable  or  nonirrigable  during  the  fiscal  years  1909-1916. 


Aofes. 

1909 161,428,184 

1910 18,383,201 

1911 11,030,598 

1912 1,201,613 


Aons. 

1913 2,323,612 

1914 33,102,289 

1915 17,485,259 
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The  increasing  demand  for  this  work  and  the  responses  that  the 
board's  limited  force  has  been  able  to  make  to  this  demand  are  indi- 
cated in  the  following  table  of  petitions  for  designation  received  diu> 
ing  each  year  since  the  passage  of  the  act  and  the  number  of  the 
requests  act^ed  upon: 

Petitions  for  designation  of  irrigable  or  nonirrigable  loTids  received  and  acted  on,  1909-1915. 


Year. 

Reoeivnd. 

Acted  dL 

1909 

89 

256 

248 

511 

1,044 

5,709 

5,660 

49 

1910 

245 

1911 

162 

1912 

2» 

1913 

94S 

1914 

5,390 

1915 

8,996 

On  June  30,  1915,  there  were  3,327  petitions  pending  and  under 
consideration. 

The  changes  during  the  year  in  the  areas  withdrawn  as  valuable 
for  power  development  have  been  relatively  small,  the  new  with- 
drawals during  the  year  aggregating  292,134  acres  and  the  restorar 
tions  55,646  acres,  tJie  total  area  included  in  power  site  reserves  at 
the  end  of  the  year  being  2,228,105  acres. 

SUMMARY. 

No  coal  lands  were  withdrawn  during  the  year,  but  2,363,646  acres 
were  restored,  leaving  outstanding  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  year 
48,244,274  acres.  There  was  a  decrease  of  113,088  acres  during  the 
year  in  the  area  of  coal  land  to  which  values  had  been  given.  This 
decrease  is  due  to  a  reclassification  as  noncoal  of  certain  areas  hereto- 
fore classified  as  coal  land  and  appraised.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
19,489,771  acres  had  been  valued  at  an  average  price  of  $40.60  an 
acre. 

During  the  year  197,073  acres  of  oil  land  were  withdrawn  and 
180,818  acres  of  nonoil  land  eliminated  from  withdrawals,  leaving  the 
net  area  induded  in  oil  withdrawals  at  the  end  of  the  year  4,774,418 
acres. 

The  phosphate  classifications  during  the  year  resulted  in  a  with- 
drawal of  273,221  acres  and  a  restoration  of  454,894  acres,  leaving  the 
net  area  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year  2,660,376  acres. 

During  the  year  119,224  acres  were  withdrawn  for  potash  explora- 
tions and  2,880  acres  were  eliminated  from  existing  withdrawals, 
leaving  the  withdrawn  area  at  the  end  of  the  year  342,013  acres. 
On  the  basis  of  containing  metalliferous  minerals  967,210  acres,  chiefly 
in  Indian  reservations,  were  classified.  Of  this  total  929,916  acres 
were  classified  as  nonmineral  and  37,294  acres  as  mineral  land.    The 
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The  increasing  demand  for  this  work  and  the  responses  that  the 
board's  limited  force  has  been  able  to  make  to  this  demand  are  indi- 
cated in  the  following  table  of  petitions  for  designation  received  dur- 
ing each  year  since  the  passage  of  the  act  and  the  number  of  the 
requests  act-ed  upon: 

PetUionafor  designation  ofvrrigable  or  nonirrigable  lands  received  and  acted  on^  1909-1915, 

Year.  ReoeivBd.lActad  oo. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

On  Jime  30,  1915,  there  were  3,327  petitions  pending  and  imder 
consideration. 

The  changes  during  the  year  in  the  areas  withdrawn  as  valuable 
for  power  development  have  been  relatively  small,  the  new  with- 
drawals during  the  year  aggregating  292,134  acres  and  the  restora^ 
tions  55,646  acres,  the  total  area  included  in  power  site  reserves  at 
the  end  of  the  year  being  2,228,105  acres. 

SUBOfABY. 

No  coal  lands  were  withdrawn  during  the  year,  but  2,363,646  acres 
were  restored,  leaving  outstanding  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  year 
48,244,274  acres.  There  was  a  decrease  of  113,088  acres  during  the 
year  in  the  area  of  coal  land  to  which  values  had  been  given.  This 
decrease  is  due  to  a  reclassification  as  noncoal  of  certain  areas  hereto- 
fore classified  as  coal  land  and  appraised.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
19,489,771  acres  had  been  valued  at  an  average  price  of  $40.60  an 
acre. 

During  the  year  197,073  acres  of  oil  land  were  withdrawn  and 
180,818  acres  of  nonoil  land  eliminated  from  withdrawals,  leaving  the 
net  area  included  in  oil  withdrawals  at  the  end  of  the  year  4,774,418 
acres. 

The  phosphate  classifications  during  the  year  resulted  in  a  with- 
drawal of  273,221  acres  and  a  restoration  of  454,894  acres,  leaving  the 
net  area  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year  2,660,376  acres. 

During  the  year  119,224  acres  were  withdrawn  for  potash  explora- 
tions and  2,880  acres  were  eliminated  from  existing  withdrawals, 
leaving  the  withdrawn  area  at  the  end  of  the  year  342,013  acres. 
On  the  basis  of  containing  metalliferous  minerals  967,210  acres,  chiefly 
in  Indian  reservations,  were  classified.  Of  this  total  929,916  acres 
were  classified  as  nonmineral  and  37,294  acres  as  mineral  land.    The 
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new  withdrawals  of  land  valuable  for  power  sites  during  the  year 
amounted  to  292,134  acres,  the  restorations  to  55;646  acres,  leaving 
the  area  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  this  purpose  2,228,105 
acres.  During  the  year  1 7,485,259  acres  were  classified  as  nonirrigable 
and  were  designated  for  entry  under  the  enlai^ed-homestead  act. 
The  total  area  thus  designated  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to 
235,596,180  acres. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

During  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30,  1915,  several  acts  and 
amendments  to  acts  were  passed  which  affect  the  work  of  classifying 
the  public  lands.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  act  of 
July  17,  1914  (38  Stat.,  509),  which  provides  for  ''the  appropriation, 
location,  selection,  entry,  or  purchase"  under  the  nonmineral  land 
laws  of  all  lands  withdrawn,  classified,  or  valuable  for  phosphate, 
nitrate,  potash,  oil,  gas,  or  asphaltic  minerals  with  the  reservation  to 
the  United  States  of  the  minerals  for  which  the  lands  are  withdrawn 
or  are  valuable.  This  act  supplements  the  acts  of  March  3,  1909 
(36  Stat.,  844),  June  22,  1910  (36  Stat.,  583),  and  April  30,  1912  (37 
Stat.,  105),  providing  for  nonmineral  entry  on  coal  lands,  and  per- 
mits agricultural  entry  and  development  on  practically  all  lands  now 
included  in  mineral  reserves,  which  constitute  much  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  total  areas  withdrawn  under  the  act  of  June  25, 1910  (36 
Stet.,  847). 

The  total  area  withdrawn  on  Jime  30,  1915,  was  58,494,844  acres. 
Of  this  total  all  the  lands  included  in  coal,  oil,  phosphate,  and  potash 
reserves,  aggregating  56,021,081  acres,  may  now  be  entered  imder  the 
nonmineral  land  laws,  the  remaining  withdrawals  of  miscellaneous 
types,  aggregating  2,473,763  acres,  being  not  yet  subject  to  agricul- 
tural entry.  The  passage  of  these  acts  thus  greatly  reduced  the  inter- 
ference of  the  withdrawal  policy  with  agricultural  development  and 
it  can  be  still  further  reduced  by  a  provision  for  agricultural  entry  of 
lands  in  power-site  reserves  with  a  reservation  of  all  water-power 
rights  to  the  Crovemment.  Legislation  of  this  type  has  been  advo- 
cated by  the  department,  and  such  a  provision  has  been  included  in 
the  Ferris  bill  (H.  R.  16673,  63d  Cong.,  3d  sess.). 

Four  new  laws,  or  amendments  to  old  laws,  were  passed  at  the 
doee  of  the  third  session  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  which  very 
definitely  affect  the  rights  of  homesteaders  and  the  procedure  imder 
the  enlarged-homestead  acts.  The  act  of  March  3,  1915  (38  Stat., 
953),  and  section  2  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.,  1163),  ex- 
tended the  residence  provisions  of  the  enlai^ed-homestead  acts  to 
two  additional  States,  namely,  Kansas  and  South  Dakota,  so  that 
these  acts  now  apply  to  14  States.  The  amendment  of  March  3,  1915 
(38  Stat.,  956),  the  act  of  March  4, 1915  (38  Stat.,  1162),  and  section  1 
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of  the  act  of  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.,  1163),  constitute  a  series  of 
supplementary  acts  which  together  form  important  new  legislation 
affecting  homesteaders  and  the  administration  of  the  enlai^ed- 
homestead  laws.  Before  these  acts  were  passed,  homestead  entry- 
men  who  had  received  final  certificates  or  patents  on  160-acre  home- 
steads were  barred  from  participation  in  the  advantages  of  the 
enlarged-homestead  laws.  AppUcants  for  designations  imder  these 
laws  secured  no  recognized  rights  or  equities  by  virtue  of  their  appli- 
cation, and  before  the  desired  additional  land  could  be  classified  it 
might  be  acquired  imder  the  ordinary  homestead  laws  by  another 
entryman  and  the  apphcant  under  the  enlarged-homestead  act  be 
left  without  remedy.  The  amendment  of  March  3,  1915  (38  Stat., 
956),  provide  that  any  homestead  entryman  who,  although  he  may 
have  submitted  final  proof  or  received  patent  to  his  entry,  still  owns 
and  occupies  the  land  entered  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  a  tract 
contiguous  to  the  original  entry,  provided  that  the  two  entries 
together  shall  not  exceed  320  acres  in  area.  Section  1  of  the  amend- 
ment of  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.,  1163),  provides  that  an  application 
to  enter  lands  imder  the  enlarged-homestead  acts  shall  operate  to 
reserve  these  lands  from  other  entry  imtil  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  have  determined  whether  they  are  subject  to  acquisition 
under  the  enlarged-homestead  act.  If  his  decision  is  favorable  and 
he  designates  the  land,  the  appHcant  shall  then  have  a  preference 
right  to  enter  the  lands.  This  series  of  supplementary  laws  is  comr 
pleted  by  the  act  of  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.,  1162),  which  provides 
that  enlarged  homestead  entries  which  were  pending  on  January  1, 
1914,  but  were  invalid  because  title  to  the  original  entry  had  already 
been  acquired  imder  the  homestead  laws,  are  validated  if  the  original 
entry  was  for  less  than  160  acres. 

Since  the  act  of  March  4,  1915,  provides  that  those  who  derire  to 
secure  a  preference  right  to  entry,  subject  to  the  designation  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  lands  as  nonirrigable,  must  file  their 
applications  with  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  district  in 
which  the  land  desired  is  located,  and  since  the  majority  of  the  appli- 
cants under  the  enlarged-homestead  laws  desire  to  t£^e  advantage 
of  the  preference  right  feature  of  this  law,  most  of  the  applications 
are  now  received  through  the  General  Land  Office  instead  of  directly 
by  the  Geological  Survey  or  the  Secretary's  office  as  heretofore.  The 
General  Land  Office  and  the  Geological  Survey  have  provided  for  this 
new  procedure.  R^ulations  have  been  prepared  and  issued  defining 
it  and  a  circular  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  at  local  land  ofiSces 
by  appUcants  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  act. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  19,151  letters  were  referred  to 
the  board,  an  increase  of  about  23  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year. 
In  addition^  about  6,000  copies  of  letters  from  other  bureaus  were 
sent  to  the  board  for  its  information  and  files.  During  the  same 
period  18,457  letters,  reports,  acknowledgments,  and  notifications 
were  prepared  in  the  board,  an  average  of  about  63  incoming  and 
60  outgoing  pieces  of  mail  for  each  working  day  of  the  year. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

During  the  year  a  bulletin  entitled  "Petroleum  withdrawals  and 
restorations  affectrog  the  public  domain"  has  been  prepared  by 
Max  W.  Ball  and  Lucetta  W.  Stockbridge  and  submitted  for  publica- 
tion. This  bulletin  gives  true  and  accurate  copies  of  all  petroleum 
withdrawals  and  restorations.  It  contains  chapters  on  purpose  of 
the  withdrawals,  history  of  the  withdrawals,  oil-land  law,  and  orders 
and  correspondence,  and  is  illustrated  by  seven  maps.  No  bulletin 
of  this  kind  has  ever  been  published,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be 
of  great  value  to  the  Survey,  to  the  Land  Office,  and  to  individuals 
interested  in  the  oil  industry  in  the  public-land  States. 

COOPERATION   WrTH  THB  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

The  cooperation  between  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  through  which  the  Survey's  information  on  the  mineral 
and  power  value  of  lands  sought  xmder  the  public-land  laws  is  made 
available  to  the  department,  through  the  General  Land  Office,  was 
partly  suspended  during  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  because  the  land 
board's  staff  and  allotments  were  insufficient  to  keep  the  work  cur- 
rent. As  a  consequence  of  the  suspension  the  cases  awaiting  action 
in  the  Survey  were  nearly  all  disposed  of  by  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  1915  and  cooperation  was  resumed  in  part  soon  thereafter. 
As  a  result  of  this  resumption,  the  Survey  received  during  the  year 
9,046  requests  from  the  General  Land  Office  for  information  as  to 
the  mineral  character  or  the  relations  to  water  supplies  of  public 
lands  sought,  and  it  furnished  information  in  7,364  cases.  It  also 
received  2,710  reports  of  the  field  examiners  of  the  Land  Office  for 
consideration,  and  it  acted  on  2,576  reports  of  this  character. 

The  following  table  shows  the  year's  record  in  the  several  classes 
of  cooperative  cases,  including  those  discussed  and  including  also 
requests  for  the  designation  of  lands  under  the  enlarged-homestead 
act.  With  the  passage  of  the  preference-right  act  (38  Stat.,  1163) 
and  the  tendency  as  a  consequence  to  file  enlarged-homestead  peti- 
tions in  the  local  land  offices  instead  of  in  the  Geological  Survey,  this 
type  of  work  comes  to  resemble  more  closely,  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  18  handled,  the  other  cooperative  work  between  the  two  bureaus. 
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Oeneral  summary  of  cooperative  eases  for  the  fiscal  year  1915, 


Classes  of  cases. 

Pending 

Julyl, 

1914 

Received 

durixig 

fiscal 

year. 

Disposed 
of  during 
fiscdr 
year. 

Pending 

June  30, 

1915. 

Galn(+) 

or 
loss(-). 

Uineral  character  onlv: 

Gcoeral  Land  Office  requests  for  Information. . .. 
General  Land  Office  field  service  reports 

12 

85 

0 

8 

451 

1,458 

10 

18 

283 

1,387 

9 

17 

180 

156 

1 

4 

•-    168 
—      71 

Applications  for  redassiflcatian  as  ib  coal 

AnDlioaticnff  for  <dassificatkni  as  to  coal 

-        1 
_        1 

100 

1,937 

1,696 

841 

241 

Water  resources  anljTi 

General  Land  Office  requests  for  infbrmatian 

General  Land  Office  field  service  reports 

14 

16 

2 

13 

110 

0 

1,667 

119 

125 
67 
67 

49 

460 

7 

5,666 

151 

118 
65 
63 

51 

465 

6 

3,996 

180 

21 

18 

6 

11 

105 

1 

8,327 

90 

-       7 

—          9 

Cases  in  national  forests ' 

—        4 

Applications  for  redassffication  as  to  water  re> 
sources 

-1-        2 

ADDlications  for  rlKhts  of  wav 

4-       S 

Lwpi  under  Carey  Act. ...  r .  ^ .  r ..............  t  . . 

^        1 

Petitiona  under  eniarged-homesteed  act 

Desert-land  proofs  under  Irrigation  projects 

-1,670 
+     29 

1,981 

6,502 

4,944 

3,579 

-1.648 

Mineral  ohsraoter  and  water  resources: 

General  Land  Office reauests  for  informaticm... . 

General  Land  Office  field  service  reports. 

Oeneral  Land  Office  requests  for  information  as 
to  water  resources,  acconmanied  by  field  serv- 
ice reports  as  to  mineral  cnaracter 

137 
60 

36 
35 

7,944 
650 

526 
123 

6,382 
643 

481 
148 

1,099 
76 

81 
10 

-1,58) 

-    le 

—      45 

+      25 

268 

9,262 

7,654 

1,860 

-1,898 

2,299 

17,781 

14,294 

5,786 

-3,487 

MINEBAL  CLASSQTOATION. 
GOAL. 

RegulaJtiona. — ^The  regulations  governing  the  classification  and  valu- 
ation of  coal  lands  approved  by  Secretary  Fisher  February  20,  1913,* 
have  continued  in  force  during  the  fiscal  year,  except  that  by  a  deci- 
sion of  Secretary  Lane  on  February  16,  1915,  the  last  part  of  para- 
graph 2  was  revoked,  the  department  holding  that  legally  classifica- 
tion of  coal  land  must  be  made  by  quarter  quarter  sections  and 
surveyed  lots  and  not  by  minor  subdivisions  of  2^  or  10  acres.  In 
the  comparatively  short  time  that  these  regulations  have  been  in 
force  they  have  proved  the  soimdness  of  the  principles  underlying 
them.  Certain  modifications  may  become  necessary  as  knowledge 
of  the  chemistry  of  coal  is  increased  and  as  further  statistics  are  col- 
lected bearing  on  cost  of  mining  and  other  factors  affecting  the  value 
of  coal  lands.  The  regulations  as  they  now  stand  furnish  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  soxmd  and  conservative  standard  for  the  classifica- 
tion and  valuation  of  land  underlain  by  coal  of  any  quality  or 
thickness. 

Wiihdrawala  and  restaratiana. — ^No  withdrawals  of  coal  land  were 
made  during  the  year.  The  policy  of  reducing  the  outstanding  with- 
drawals was  continued  in  so  far  as  the  data  available  and  the  demands 
of  other  work  would  permit. 

I  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  Bull.  537,  pp.  96-97, 1913. 
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Classijications, — ^During  the  last  year,  as  in  previous  years,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  information  with  regard  to  with- 
drawn areas  which  were  believed  to  be  largely  noncoal  land  in  order 
that,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  those  areas  might  be  eliminated  from  the 
withdrawals.  The  results  in  acreage  classified — 2,902,628  acres — are 
far  below  those  of  previous  years,  partly  because  of  the  previous  elimi- 
nation from  withdrawal  of  the  larger  noncoal  areas  and  a  consequent 
restriction  of  field  examination  to  more  detailed  work  on  coal  lands, 
but  chiefly  because  of  the  short  season  of  field  work  in  1914.  Reex- 
amination of  parts  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah  which  had  pre- 
viously, on  very  meager  evidence,  been  classified  as  coal  land  residted 
in  the  reclassification  of  large  areas,  so  that  the  net  result  of  the 
classifications  dining  the  fiscal  year  is  a  reduction  of  outstanding 
classified  coal  lands  by  24,568  acres. 

In  the  following  four  tables  the  residts  of  restorations,  classificaA 
tions,  and  appraisals  dining  the  year  are  summarized  by  States: 

Coal  land  restored  during  the  fiscal  year  1916,  in  acres. 


State. 


ArisonA 

Califaniia. 

Colorado. 

Idaho 

HcQtana 

Nevada. 

New  Mexico.. 
North  DakoU 

8sr::::::: 

Washington.. 
Wyoming. . . . 


Outstand- 
ing July  1, 
1914. 


118,718 

17,764 

4,746,663 

338,452 

14,203,365 

83,833 

5,549,883 

15,202,533 

26,561 

5,988,064 

1,380,928 

•  2,951,156 


50,607,920 


Restora- 
tions dur- 
ing ilscal 
year. 


121 
137,097 


1,204,250 


126,228 
465 


291,448 

533,036 

71,001 


2,363,646 


Outstand- 
ing June  30, 
1915. 


118,718 

17,643 

4,609,566 

838,452 

12,999,115 

83,833 

5,423,655 

15,202,068 

26,561 

5,606,616 

847,892 

2,880,155 


48,244,274 


Coal  lands  classified  and  appraised  during  the  fiscal  year  1915,  in  acres. 


State. 


Callfomia 

Colorado 

Montana 

New  Mexico... 
North  Dakota.. 
Sooth  Dakota.. 

Utah. 

WashhigtoQ.... 
Wyoming 


Total  olasstfloa- 

tiOQ. 


Coalland 
withtmd 
without 
valua- 
tion. 


183,302 

83,635 

7,073 

319 


1,980 
86,867 
18,039 


381,215 


Noncoa). 


121 
226,793 
1,278,744 
940,994 
40 
10 
291,666 
175,673 
206,052 


2,531,413 


Reclassiflcation. 


Coalland 

reclassi- 

fled  as 

coal. 


191,544 

72,891 

5,448 


10 
2,138 


133,752 


405,783 


Noncoal 
reclassi- 
fied as 
coaL 


81,454 
1,668 


80 
'26,'505 


109,797 


Net  increase  or 
decrease  (shown 
by  minus  sign) 
in  outstanding 
classification. 


Coal. 


-    8,242 

10,744 

1,625 

319 

10 

168 

86,867 

•115,713 


-  24,568 


Nonooal. 


121 

145,339 

1,277,076 

340,394 

40 

10 

291,606 

175,573 

181,457 


2,411,616 


Coal  land  appraised 


Total 
coalland 

pr^ed. 


182,487 

82,117 

7,073 

319 


1,960 

640 

« 18,079 


292,096 


Ap- 
praised 
coalland 
reclassi- 
fied as 
noncoaL 


191,544 

72,891 

5,448 


10 
2,138 


133,752 


405,788 


« Indudes  40  acres  previously  classified  but  not  appraised. 
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Stt  Ttmit  ofooat-tand  dauifietttion  to  Jtmt  SO,  1915,  in  acm. 


StatK 

Hon  July  1.  ion. 

liiiMSo,iais. 

C«L 

Noooosl. 

CoaL 

Noaooil- 

Coal. 

Nnuxxl. 

Tdttl. 

43.«a 

70.038 

a.m.sn 
Ttoams 

3,m,SM 

J  i 

38 
3           « 

1    a 
J,  .1 

13 
XI 

a 

IS 

Hfi,33e 

-    B.341 

10, 7M 

1,177,078 

"Si 

1,0% 

sie 

3«,1H 

NorlliDakoU 

liis 

Boutli  DaiioU 

1S8 

8S,W7 
-lli,7W 

ni.eoe 

ffi;S 

a),»i,M7 

M,  110,387 

-W.«8 

»,*ll,Mfl 

>»,4TS,«eB 

7i,«ii,goi 

S1,W«.« 

•  D«nr«3«  Id  coal  anai  duftng  fiscal  7«ar  l»  due  to  mluiIBcMIini  unancoti  of  land  pravloml}  eb 
Valwitum  of  coal  land»  Juju  X>,  191S. 


i^^ 

•» 

)aii«)D,mi 

'J^ 

118, 180,  se 

4, 87  J 

2»,m 

4J.S;S 

-116,671 

»l,344,8?7 

i»,m.w» 

-118,088 

■■ !»,«»,  771 

7W,11I,B» 

W.M 

U  uanaMl  or  Und  pnrlnBlr  i  iiMinal 

ApplicaHons  for  dasaificaiion  aiid  redasaification. — Durijig  the  fiscal 
year  the  Surrey  received  18  applications  for  the  classification  of  vitli- 
drawn  lands  either  as  coal  or  noncoal  land  and  10  applications  for  the 
revision  of  outstanding  coal  and  noncoal  classifications.  Because 
three  of  these  applications  asked  for  noacoal  classification  in  with- 
drawn areas  regarding  which  the  Surrey  has  no  detailed  data,  and 
because  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  applicants  to  show  that  the 
laud  is  noacoal  was  of  little  value,  these  requests  were  not  granted. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  applications  for  classification  as  coal 
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land  have  related  to  lignite  areas,  and  the  applicants  have  been  able 
to  supply  sufficient  information  to  warrant  the  action  requested. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  applications  for  classification  have  been 
granted.  The  requests  for  reclassification  as  noncoal  have  related 
mainly  to  areas  of  flat-lying  beds  where,  because  no  coal  is  exposed 
on  or  near  the  land,  claimants  have  been  imwilling  to  accept  the  coal 
classification.    Five  such  implications  have  been  made  and  denied. 


OIL. 


The  classification  of  the  public  lands  with  reference  to  their  pros- 
pective value  for  deposits  of  petroleiun  and  natural  gas  was  con- 
tinued during  the  year  in  California  and  Wyoming. 

In  California  more  than  43,000  acres,  principally  in  Kern  Coimty, 
but  in  part  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  were  restored  to  entry,  field 
examination  by  the  Survey  having  shown  these  lands  to  be  barren  of 
oil.  No  withdrawals  were  made  in  California  during  the  year.  A 
recomputation  of  the  acreage  included  in  existing  withdrawals  was 
made,  however,  and  it  indicated  that  the  area  reported  as  outstand- 
ing on  June  30,  1914  (see  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report,  p.  135),  was 
too  small  by  more  than  140,000  acres. 

In  Wyoming,  as  a  result  of  geologic  evidence  obtained  by  detailed 
field  examination,  nearly  130,000  acres  were  restored  in  Natrona 
Coxmty  and  approximately  7,500  acres  in  Hot  Springs  Coimty.  In 
Natrona  Coimty  more  than  12,000  acres,  and  in  the  Bighorn  Basin, 
in  the  north-central  part  of  the  State,  approximately  183,000  acres, 
were  withdrawn  as  a  result  of  field  work  by  the  Survey.  The  lands 
withdrawn  in  the  Bighorn  Basin  lie  largely  in  Hot  Springs  Coimty, 
but  include  also  areas  in  Park  County  and  a  small  area  in  Washakie 
County.  There  was  a  net  increase  during  the  period  of  a  little  less 
than  60,000  acres  in  the  area  withdrawn  in  Wyoming.  The  areas 
withdrawn  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Louisiana,  and  Utah  have  not  been 
either  increased  or  decreased  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  areas  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal 
year  and  the  total  areas  included  in  reserves  at  its  close: 

OH  lands  withdrawn  and  restored  during  the  fiscal  year  1915,  in  acres. 


State. 


CftlilDrnk. 
Golorado. 


Utah 

Wyoming. 


Out- 

gtandfng 

Julyl, 

1914. 


230,400 

1,660,848 

87,474 

414,730 
1,063,326 

622,885 


4,768,168 


Wltb- 

dnwab 

during 

flaoalyear. 


(•) 


107,078 


107,073 


Restora- 
tions during 
fiscal  year. 


43,301 


137,517 


180,818 


Out- 
standing 
June  30, 

1016. 


230,438 

•  1,607,547 

87,474 

414,720 

1,952,326 

581,951 


4,774,418 


•  Reoomputation  of  outstanding  oQwlthdrawab  in  CaliCornia  diowB  that  the  areas  prerinasly  rsported 
rtiOQkl  belooteased  by  140,404  acres. 
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Of  especial  interest  during  the  year  was  the  creation  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  3.  This  reserve  includes  9,481  acres  in 
Natrona  County,  Wyo.,  and  covers  the  Teapot  dome  immediately 
southwest  of  the  Salt  Creek  field.  This  dome  is  as  yet  imtouched  by 
the  drill.  The  lands  included  in  the  reserve  were  segregated  from  an 
outstanding  withdrawal,  so  that  its  creation  did  not  involve  an 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  lands  withdrawn. 


The  classification  of  phosphate  deposits  in  Florida,  Idaho,  UtiJi, 
and  Wyoming  was  continued  during  the  fiscal  year  without  change 
in  procedure.  The  regulations  governing  the  withdrawal  and  resto- 
ration of  phosphate  lands  have  not  been  modified  since  they  were 
adopted  by  the  Siunrey  on  March  2,  1912. 

Phosphate  classification  during  the  fiscal  year  was  based  on  pre- 
liminary examinations  in  new  areas  and  on  detailed  examinations  in 
the  withdrawn  areas.  These  detailed  examinations  by  the  Greological 
Survey  have  resulted  in  material  modifications  of  the  outstanding 
reserves  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  No  phosphate  examinations  were 
made  by  the  Survey  in  Florida,  but  field  investigation  by  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Ofiice  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  small  area  in  that 
State.  Of  especial  interest  is  new  information,  gathered  during  the 
year,  showing  the  presence  of  phosphate  on  both  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  Uinta  Eange  in  Utah.  The  reconnaissance  field  work  in 
this  region  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  additional  lands,  aggregating 
224,358  acres,  not  previously  known  to  contain  phosphate  beds. 

The  results  of  the  phosphate  examinations  for  the  fiscal  year,  in  so 
far  as  action  toward  classification  has  been  taken,  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  summary : 

Phosphate  lands  withdrawn  and  restored  dming  the  fiscal  year  1916,  in  acres. 


state. 


Florida... 

Idaho 

Montana. 

Utah 

Wyoming 


Outstand^ 

ingJuly 

1, 1914. 


120,377 

1,001,276 

130,216 

36,193 

1,653,988 


2,842,049 


Withdraw- 
als during 
fiscal  year. 


120 
6,678 


224,558 
42,866 


273,221 


Restora- 
tions during 
fiscal  year. 


280 
40,677 


414,087 


464,804 


Outstand- 
ing Jane 
30,1916. 


120,217 
966,377 
130,216 
260,761 
1,182,816 


2,600,376 


The  year's  activities  resulted  in  a  net  reduction  of  181,673  acres 
in  the  reserves  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  this  figure 
representing  the  excess  of  the  restorations  over  the  withdrawals. 

POTASH. 

Field  work  by  the  Survey  in  search  of  potash  wais  continued  during 
the  fiscal  year.  As  in  previous  years,  the  work  was  largely  explora- 
tory.   Experimental  drilling  in  old  lake  basins  is  being  followed  by 
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ftinldng  deep  exploratory  wells.  The  year's  activities  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  119,224  acres  in  the  Smoke  Creek  Desert,  in  Nevada, 
and  in  the  additional  restoration  of  2,880  acres  of  unsurveyed  lands 
west  of  Searles  liake,  in  California,  included  in  Potash  Reserve  No.  2, 
California  No.  1,  other  lands  in  that  reserve  having  been  restored 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Potash  landa  withdrawn  and  restored  during  the  fiscal  year  1915,  in  acres. 


state. 


Outstand- 
ing July 
1, 1914. 


Withdraw- 
als during 
fiscal  year. 


Restora- 
tions during 
fiscal  year. 


Outstand- 
ing June 
30,1915. 


Oalifomia. 
Nevada.. 


94,087 
131,582 


119,224 


2,880 


91,207 
250,806 


225,660 


U9,224 


2,880 


842,013 


MBTALLZFIBOXrS  LAITDS. 

The  act  of  February  26,  1895  (28  Stat.,  683),  made  provision  for 
classifying,  with  respect  to  their  mineral  or  nonmineral  character,  the 
lands  within  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  grant  in  certain  land  dis- 
tricts in  Montana  and  Idaho,  the  work  to  be  done  by  commissioners 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  classifications  made  in  many  areas 
were  unsatisfactory,  and  a  reclassification  was  provided  for  in  the 
sundry  civil  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  739).  At  the  request  of 
the  General  Land  Office  the  work  is  being  done  by  the  Geological 
Survey.  Field  examination  of  these  lands  was  first  imdertaken  by 
the  Survey  during  the  field  season  of  1910.  The  work  was  continued 
during  1911,  1912,  1913,  1914,  and  1915  and  is  nearing  completion. 
The  results  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  classification  work  for 
the  five  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Lands  in  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  grant  in  Idaho  and  Montana  classified  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey ,  by  fiscal  yearSf  1911-1915,  in  acres. 


state. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Total. 

Idaho: 

Mtnfvmi ...  

45,645 
90,713 

19,144 
53,065 

1,000 
1,200 

65,780 
144,967 

136,367 

72,190 

2,200 

310,756 

Minw*! 

130,386 
21,802 

1,134 
83,981 

19,800 
65,570 

480 
7,696 

6,629 
7,911 

158,420 
186,060 

152,188 

85,115 

85,370 

8,176 

14,540 

345,880 

Total: 

MInfnM...                          

176,031 
113,514 

20,278 
137,036 

20,800 
66,770 

480 
7,096 

6,620 
7,911 

224,218 

331,027 

288,545 

157,314 

87,570 

8,176 

14,540 

556,145 
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In  addition  to  the  above  work,  examinations  were  made  of  the 
Colorado  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona  and  California  in  1914  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  classification  of  the  reservation  was 
reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  March,  1915. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1914  an  examination  of  the  Snake  River 
gravels  in  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation  was  completed  by  the 
Survey  for  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

An  examination  of  the  Yiuna  Indian  Reservation,  in  California, 
during  the  field  season  of  1914  resulted  in  the  completion  of  the 
mineral  classification  for  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  com- 
pleted classification  has  been  reported  to  that  office. 

During  the  smnmer  of  1914  the  Queniult  Indian  Reservation, 
Washington,  was  examined  for  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the 
lands  therein  were  classified  and  reported  on  as  to  their  value  for  all 
minerals  except  the  oil  and  gas  in  a  few  sections. 

MetaUtferous  dassificatiUmt  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1915,  in  aem. 


state. 


Mineral. 


Non- 
xninwaL 


TotaL 


ArJsoiia..... 
CaUfomia.... 

Idaho 

Waihtngtmi. 


81,984 
5,880 


214,048 

78,338 

447,940 

189,200 


M5,t63 

83,096 
447,910 
180,500 


37,204 


020,016 


067,210 


HTDBOQBAPHIO  OLA8SIFIOATION. 


WATB&  POWB&. 


WUhdrawdk  and  restorations. — ^The  classification  of  the  public 
lands  with  relation  to  their  value  in  connection  with  water  power  was 
continued  during  the  year,  the  withdrawals  being  made  imder  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  two  acts  of  Jime  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  847; 
36  Stat.,  858),  and  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.,  497).  On 
July  1,  1913,  the  area  included  in  outstanding  withdrawab  was 
1,898,405  acres.  During  the  year  292,134  acres  additional  were  with- 
drawn and  55,646  acres  previously  included  in  power-site  reserves 
were  restored  to  the  public  domain.  On  Jime  30, 1914,  the  total  area 
withdrawn  in  connection  with  water  power  was  2,228,105  acres. 

The  following  table  shows  the  action  taken  during  the  year  and  the 
areas  outstanding,  classified  by  States: 
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Power  nUs  wiMrawn,  restored  to  entry,  and  outstanding^  fiscal  year  1916,  in  acres. 


state. 


Alaskm. 


Arixona 

Callfoniia... 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Midi%aii.... 
Mlmiesota... 

Montana 

Nelnaka... 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. 


Oregon... 


Washington. 
Wyomhig... 


Outstand- 
ing July  1, 
1914. 


lao 


17,704 
190,431 
222,709 
270,390 
272,769 


11,020 

167,041 

7«1 

19,067 

13,677 

266,710 

878,147 

97,637 

73,664 


1,991,617 


New  with- 
drawals 
during 

fiscal  year. 


68,200 


147,000 
33,201 


6,062 
1,240 


610 


7,224 


656 
2,603 

7,607 
18,911 


292,134 


Restora- 
tions dur- 
ing fiscal 
year. 


280 
'24,'868' 


2,200 


4,040 

18,160 

988 

6,110 


66,646 


Outstand- 
ing June 
30, 1915. 


120 

68,200 

17,704 

837,431 

665,600 

270,390 

252,973 

1,240 

11,020 

165,351 

761 

26,311 

13,577 

263,326 

862,690 

104,056 

87,365 


2,228,105 


AppliccUionsfor  redassiJiccUion. — ^At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
13  applications  for  the  reclassification  of  lands  included  in  power-site 
reserves  were  awaiting  action  and  during  the  year  49  were  received. 
Out  of  this  total  of  62  cases  action  was  taken  on  51,  leaving  11  pending 
at  the  dose  of  the  year. 

Rightrof-vxxy  apjlications. — ^Departmental  r^ulations  of  January 
6,  1913,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  4,  1911  (36  Stat., 
1253, 1254),  and  of  March  1, 1913,  imder  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  15,  1901  (31  Stat.,  790),  chaise  the  Geological  Survey  with 
important  administrative  duties  in  connection  with  applications  for 
rights  of  way  over  the  public  lands  for  purposes  relating  to  the  devel- 
opment of  water  power.  Such  applications,  when  received  in  proper 
form  at  the  General  Land  Office,  are  now  forwarded  to  the  Survey 
for  consideration  of  such  matters  as  relative  priority  of  applications, 
incompatibility  of  works,  relative  beneficial  utilization^  of  resources, 
and  the  engineering  and  economic  features  involved  in  the  applica- 
tions and  permits.  If  the  approval  of  an  application  is  f  oimd  to  be 
compatible  wiUi  the  pubUc  interest,  a  draft  of  agreement  is  prepared 
setting  forth  terms  on  which  the  use  of  the  desired  right  of  way  is  to 
be  conditioned,  and  a  report  is  made  on  the  circmnstances  in  the  case. 
On  June  29, 1915,  the  Attorney  General  held  that  the  act  of  February 
15,  1901,  is  applicable  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  the  field  for  devel- 
opment of  power  under  permit  being  thereby  extended. 

In  addition  to  applications  for  rights  of  way  for  hydroelectric  devel- 
opment a  large  number  of  applications  for  rights  of  way  of  other 
types  are  referred  to  the  Geological  Survey  for  consideration  and 
report.  These  embrace  applications  for  rights  of  way  for  railroads 
undw  the  acts  of  March  3,  1875  (18  Stat.,  482),  and  March  2,  1899 
(30  Stat.,  990),  affecting  pubUc  lands  and  Indian  reservations,  respec- 
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tively,  on  which  report  is  made  as  to  whether  or  not  the  construction 
of  the  railroad  will  interfere  with  power  or  irrigation  development 
on  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  the  right  of  way;  applications  for  rights 
of  way  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.,  1095),  for  irrigation 
uses  on  which  report  is  made  as  to  interference  with  power  develop- 
ment, the  feasibihty  of  the  project,  and  other  features;  appUcations 
for  rights  of  way  across  national  forests  for  mining,  milling,  and  mu- 
nicipal purposes  under  the  act  of  February  1,  1905  (33  Stat.,  628); 
and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  applications  for  domestic,  municipal, 
mining,  and  railroad  water  supply.  The  number  of  each  type 
received  and  the  action  taken  thereon  is  indicated  in  the  following 
table: 

Applications  for  Hghta  of  way  during  the  fiscal  year  1915. 


ClasBM. 

Pending 

Julyl, 

1914. 

Received 
during  fl^ 
oalyear. 

Acted  on 

during  fls- 

oilyear. 

Peoding 

June  30, 

191& 

• 
RaflroAd:  Acts  of  Concress  approyed  Mar.  8, 1876  (18 
Stat,  482).  May  13/1896  (30  Btat,  409),  Mar.  2, 1899 
(30  Stat,  4iM),  etc 

30 
16 
63 

11 

118 

218 

31 

93 

119 
906 

46 

96 

9 

Irrigation:  Acts  of  CoDiTess  approved  Mar.  3, 1881  (26 
S^t,  1096),  May  U306  (30  Stat,  404),  etc 

Power:  Acts  of  Congress  approved  Feb.  16.  1901  (31 
Stat,  790),  Mar.  4, 1911  (3d  Stat ,  1263, 1254),  etc 

Misoellaneoiui:  Acts  of  Congress  approved  Jan.  21, 1896 
(28  Stat,  036),  May  11, 1896  (30  Btat.  404).  May  21, 
1896  (29  Stat,  127),  Jan.  13. 1897  (29  Stat,  404),  Feb. 
16,  1901  (31  Stat.  790).  Feb.  1,  1906  (38  Stat,  028), 
Mar.  4. 1911  (36  Stat.  1263. 1254),  etc 

99 
39 

8 

Total  number  of  appUcations  for  original  con- 
sideration   

110 
47 

460 
67 

466 

76 

106 

Addittonal applications  for  n<<onsiderAtinn ,.,,,,  .r,,- - 

88 

Non.— The  first  application  received  from  the  Secretary's  ofDce  was  dated  Oct  11, 1900;  ftom  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  Nov.  11, 1909;  from  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  Dec  23, 1909. 

Z&BZaATZOV. 

Reservoir  vnihdrawdls. — ^A  number  of  reservoir  sites,  valuable  prin- 
cipally for  the  storage  of  water  for  irrigation,  have  been  examined 
by  the  Geological  Survey,  and,  on  its  recommendation,  the  lands 
they  include  have  been  withdrawn  from  entry.  The  area  inchided 
in  such  withdrawals  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Reservoir  sites  restored  to  entry  during  the  fiscal  year  1915,  in  acres. 


State. 


Arisona. 

Montana.—... 
North  Dakota 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 
Washington. . 


Outstand- 

inc 

Julvl, 

1914. 


Restora- 
tions during 
fiscal  year 


33,040 
16,640 

1,560 
10,619 

8,643 
85,943 

96,353 


8,643 


8,643 


lug 

June  SO, 

1916. 


2S.O40 
1&»««» 

10.  «» 


35,  MS 
86»S11 
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Carey  Act  segregations. — ^During  the  year  7  proposed  segregation 
lists  under  the  Carey  Act  were  received  for  report  as  to  available 
water  supply,  general  feasibility  of  plan  of  reclamation,  and  mineral 
character  of  the  lands,  and  reports  on  6  of  these  lists  had  been  sub- 
mitted before  the  fiscal  year  closed.  Supplemental  reports  on  3  other 
lists  were  also  furnished. 

Irrigation  projects. — ^The  Geological  Survey,  by  instructions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  dated  March  15,  1913,  furnishes  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  all  information  at  hand  relative 
to  the  available  water  supply  and  the  feasibility  of  irrigation  projects 
whose  water  rights  or  shares  are  presented  as  evidence  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  desert-land  act.  During  the  year  151 
such  eases  were  received  and  119  were  carried  over  from  the  preceding 
year.  Of  these  270  cases  162  were  reported  on  and  90  were  pending 
June  30,  1914.    Supplemental  reports  were  rendered  on  18  cases. 

BKLABaXD  HOMXSTBADS. 

Classification  of  lands  under  the  enlarged-homestead  acts  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1909  (35  Stat.,  639),  June  17,  1910  (36  Stat.,  531),  and 
June  13,  1912  (37  Stat.,  132),  was  continued  during  the  year.  By 
the  act  of  March  3,  1915  (38  Stat.,  953),  the  enlarged-homestead  act 
was  extended  to  Kansas,  and  by  the  act  of  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat., 
1163),  to  South  Dakota,  making  the  act  now  applicable  to  14  States. 
Designations  during  the  fiscal  year  have  added  a  large  area  of  land 
to  that  previously  classified,  the  added  land  having  been  included  as 
a  result  of  investigations  of  surface  and  imderground  water.  The 
following  table  simmiarizes  the  work  of  the  year: 

Enlarged-homestead  designations  during  the  fiscal  year  1915  j  in  acres. 


State. 


Aricooft... 
Caliibmia. 
Colorado.. 


Idaho: 

8octioiial-6. 
8«otion0.... 


Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico.. 
North  Dakota. 

Onson. 

Soinh  Dakota. 


Utah: 

Sections  1^. 
BectkmO... 


Waihfngton. 
Wyominc... 


Outstand- 
ing July  1, 
1914. 


ai,  530, 036 

850,506 

24,293,297 


7,193,220 
63,316 


7,246,536 


42,997,071 
46,303,933 
19,045,996 
8,379,764 
14,869,825 


6,966,309 
1,217,106 


8,183,415 


3,660,853 
17,920,496 


218,281,728 


Designa-      Cancella- 
tions during  tlons  during 


fiscal  year. 


501,981 

1,146,092 

639,947 


1,289,074 
33,598 


1,322,672 


277,605 

3,766,349 

1,264 

4,328.545 

360,057 

•  2,066,723 

1,756,332 


181,244 

2,606 


183,850 


884,688 
849,154 


fiscal  year. 


111,082 


27,189 
121 


27,310 


2,607 

"iii 


160 
680 


840 


28,654 


17,485,259 


170,807 


Outstand- 
ing June  80, 
1915. 


25,032,017 

1,996,598 

24,722,162 


8,455,105 
86,798 


8,541,898 


277,605 
46,760,813 
46,305,197 
23,374,541 

8,739,507 
16,936,548 

1,756,332 


7,147,893 
1,219,032 


8,366,425 


4,016,887 
18,796,650 


235,596,180 
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Tlie  general  provisions  of  the  acts,  which  apply  in  all  14  States, 
permit  the  entry  by  one  person  of  320  acres  of  ''nonmineral,  non- 
irrigable,  unreserved,  and  unappropriated  surveyed  public  lands 
which  do  not  contain  merchantable  timber."  As  a  prerequisite  to 
the  allowance  of  such  entry,  the  land  must  have  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  not  being,  in  his  opinion,  ''susceptible 
of  successful  irrigation  at  a  reasonable  cost  from  any  known  source 
of  water  supply."  Under  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  acts  of 
February  19,  1909,  and  June  17,  1910,  applicable  in  Utah  and  Idaho, 
the  Secretary  may  further  designate  lands  which  do  not  have  upon 
them  ''such  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  suitable  for  domestic  pur- 
poses as  would  make  continuous  residence  upon  the  lands  possible," 
and  entrymen  upon  such  lands  are  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  resi- 
dence. By  the  act  of  March  3,  1915  (38  Stat.,  956),  the  enlai^ 
homestead  act  was  amended  so  as  to  permit,  under  certain  conditions, 
an  additional  entry,  though  final  proof  has  already  been  submitted 
on  the  original  entry. 

Designations  under  the  enlarged-homestead  act  are  made  either  in 
large,  compact  areas,  as  a  result  of  field  investigations  covering  rather 
large  districts,  or  in  small  units,  as  a  result  of  investigations  made  at 
the  request  of  prospective  entrymen.  These  requests  are  referred  to 
as  enlarged  homestead  petitions,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
larger  areas  of  land  to  which  the  acts  are  believed  to  be  applicable 
have  already  been  designated,  the  record  of  the  year  shows  a  laige 
increase  in  the  number  of  petitions  received.  This  has  in  part  been 
the  result  of  the  extension  of  enlarged  homesteads  to  two  additional 
States  and  in  part  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  4, 1915  (38  Stat., 
1163),  which  provides  that  a  preference  right  to  enter  the  lands  desig- 
nated can  be  secured  by  the  filing  of  an  application  at  the  local  land 
office  of  the  district  in  which  the  lands  are  situated.  The  following 
table  indicates  the  disposition  made  of  petitions  received  during  the 
year: 

Actum  on  petitums  under  the  enlarged^homesteadacts  during  theJUcal  year  1916. 


Pending 

Raoeived 
during  fis- 
cal year. 

Total 
acted  on. 

Pending 

June  30, 

1915. 

Ommt^ 

State. 

July  1, 
1914. 

Alldesig^ 
nated. 

Part  des- 
ignated. 

Refused. 

ooosld* 
end. 

ArimnA. .  r  -  - 

8 
66 
54 

481 

0 

619 

0 

43 

67 

136 

0 

79 

89 

66 

61 
833 

257 
826 
194 
1,803 
12 
393 
111 
336 
906 
197 
137 
221 

37 
210 
106 
473 

63 

1,061 

8 

174 

131 

327 

52 

41 
104 
126 

3 
0 

13 

45 

1 

134 

0 

35 
7 

40 
1 
8 
7 

36 

7 

37 

51 

897 

1 
163 

0 
38 
17 
41 

1 
18 

7 
18 

46 
337 
169 
915 

65 

1,847 

8 

347 

156 

406 

54 

63 
118 
170 

13 

163 

143 

893 

139 

1,075 

9 

8S 

S3 

64 

861 

314 

48 

117 

8 

Caliltfm^ 

10 

Cokmido. ...--,-..., 

n 

Idaho 

18 

Kannai 

0 

a 

N«Ti4ft..  

0 

Newliezioo 

n 

North  Dakota. 

OrMon 

46 
SB 

Sooth  Dakota. 

Utah. 

0 
8 

WMhfngtim , . 

8 

80 

1,667 

5,666 

2,906 

803 

785 

3.996 

3.337 

873 
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A  set  of  maps  of  the  States  affected,  showing  areas  designated 
under  tiie  enlarged-homestead  acts  and  the  status  of  designations 
June  30,  1915,  has  been  printed. 

PT7BLX0  WATSB  BBSXRVB8. 

As  information  has  become  available  recommendations  have  con- 
tinued to  be  made  for  the  creation  of  public  water  reserves,  in  order 
that  important  springs  and  sources  of  stock  water  on  the  desert  and 
semiarid  range  lands  may  remain  accessible  to  the  pubUc.  Additions 
amoimting  to  19,257  acres  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  reserves 
of  this  type.    The  action  taken  is  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Public  water  reserves  ttnihdrawnjrom  entry  and  restored  to  entry  during  the  fiscal  year  1915  ^ 

xn  acres. 


State 


Artanu..«.« 
CalUbtnia... 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Koatana 

Nerada 

NewKazico. 

OrMOD. 

Ufa*. 

Wjomtng... 


Oatstand- 

ing  July  1, 

1014. 


Wfthdrawn 
during  fis- 
cal year. 


i,aoo 

48,624 
480 


1,440 

2,500 

82,707 

81,011 


163,762 


1,018 
7,030 


6,766 
1,040 
1,464 


1,520 
620 


10,257 


Restored  to 
entry  dur- 
ing fiscal 
year. 


126 


240 


866 


Outstand- 
ing June  30, 
1015. 


2,002 

60,554 

480 

5,766 

1,040 

1,464 

1,440 

2,500 

33,087 

82,431 


182,658 


PX7BLI0ATI0N  BBANCOS. 


DIVISION  OF  BOOK  PUBLICATION. 


8Z0TI0V  OF  TEXTS. 

During  the  year  48,911  pages  of  manuscript  were  edited  and  pre- 
pared for  printing  and  proof  sheets  for  21,407  final  printed  pages 
were  read  and  corrected.  This  work  involved  the  handling  of  5,099 
galley  proofs  and  35,522  page  proofs.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
1913-14  were  47,751  pages  of  manuscript,  16,786  final  printed  pages, 
4,574  gaUey  proofs,  and  28,202  page  proofs.  Indexes  were  prepared 
for  66  publications,  covering  16,723  pages ;  the  figures  for  the  previous 
year  were  56  publications  and  11,143  pages.  The  list  given  on  pages 
16-37  shows  the  number,  scope,  and  character  of  the  reports  issued 
during  the  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  eight  persons  were  employed  in  this 
section.  The  water-resources  branch  has  continued  to  render  special 
assistance  in  copy  preparing  and  proof  reading. 
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BBOTIOV  OF  ILLUBT&ATIOirS. 

The  number  of  illustrations  prepared  was  3,553,  comprising  191 
maps,  765  photographs  prepared  for  reproduction,  905  diagrams 
and  sections,  1,480  paleontologic  drawings  and  photographs,  imd  212 
miscellaneous.  The  processes  used  for  the  reproduction  of  the  iUustra- 
tions  sent  to  the  printer  and  the  number  reproduced  by  each  process 
were  as  follows:  Chromolithography  and  photoUthography,  185 
subjects;  halftone  engraving,  674  subjects;  zinc  etching,  553  sub- 
jects; wax  engraving,  1  subject;  cuts  already  engraved,  74  subjects. 
Proofs  to  the  number  of  2,000,  including  380  revises,  were  received 
and  compared  critically.  The  finished  work  representing  all  the 
lithographs  furnished  by  contractors  was  examined.  Electrotypes  of 
99  cuts  were  furnished  to  outside  applicants.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
material  for  illustrating  24  reports  was  in  preparation. 

As  in  previous  years,  a  cost  record  has  been  maintained.  The 
personnel  of  the  section  at  the  close  of  the  year  consists  of  the  chief 
of  the  section,  9  draftsmen,  1  imder  derk,  and  1  messenger  boy. 

8Z0TI0V  OF  DISTRXBTTTIOV. 

The  section  of  distribution  received  during  the  year  187  new 
books,  16  reprinted  books,  3  new  geologic  foUos,  17  geologic  maps,  3 
revised  and  reprinted  geologic  fohos,  8  revised  geologic  maps,  4 
reprints  of  geologic  maps,  90  new  topographic  maps,  9  revised  maps, 
8  photolithographs,  and  98  reprints  of  maps,  a  total  of  443  publica- 
tions. The  total  of  all  editions  received  was  689,192  books,  24,066 
geologic  folios,  and  711,711  maps,  a  grand  total  of  1,424,969.  This 
does  not  include  pamphlets  for  administrative  use,  such  as  lists  of 
pubhcations  and  index  maps. 

There  were  distributed  596,649  books,  23,588  folios,  and  487,049 
maps,  including  136  books,  16,583  foUos,  and  342,404  maps  sold,  a 
total  of  1,107,286,  an  increase  in  books  and  maps  and  a  decrease  in 
folios,  the  demand  originating  from  the  low-priced  sale  of  fblios 
because  of  fire  damage  being  largely  satisfied  last  year. 

The  total  amount  received  and  turned  into  the  Treasury  as  the 
result  of  sales  of  publications  was  $27,711.12.  The  sales  of  topo- 
graphic and  geologic  maps  amounted  to  $26,030.97,  of  topographic 
and  geologic  foUos  $1,400.15,  and  of  books  $280. 

Sixteen  persons  were  employed  in  this  section  during  the  year, 
and  84,788  letters  were  received  and  answered  during  that  period. 

DIVISION   OF  BiAP  EDITINQ. 
SSCTIOir  OF  OBOLOOIC  MAPS. 

This  section  continued  in  charge  of  George  W.  Stose,  geologbt, 
who  directed  the  publication  of  the  maps  and  illustrations  of  the 
geologic  folios  and  critically  reviewed  all  geologic  maps  intended 
for  pubUcation  in  other  reports  of  the  Survey. 
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Twenty-eeven  folios  were  handled  in  the  section  during  the  year. 
Six  folios  were  completed  and  published  during  the  year — ^Nos.  193 
to  195,  inclusive,  and  reprints  of  Nos.  112,  148,  and  155,  which  were 
out  of  stock  and  were  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  The  three 
new  folios  are  noticed  in  the  list  of  pubUcations  on  page  458. 

At  ihe  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  maps  and  illustrations  of  folios 
196  (Philipsburg,  Mont.),  197  (Columbus,  Ohio),  and  198  (Castle 
Rock,  Colo.)  were  complete  and  their  texts  were  in  proof,  so  that 
these  three  folios  will  be  issued  soon.  The  maps  and  structure  sec- 
tions of  folios  199  (Silver  City,  N.  Mex.),  200  (Galena-Elizabeth, 
HI.),  and  202  (Eureka  Springs-Harrison,  Ark.)  were  also  printed, 
and  the  other  illustrations  of  these  foUos  were  near  completion.  The 
maps  and  sections  of  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  foho  were  in  press, 
the  maps  of  the  Leavenworth-Smithville  (Mo.-Kans.)  folio  were  in 
stone  proof,  and  the  maps  of  foho  201  (Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.) 
were  engraved  and  in  part  in  stone  proof.  The  engraving  of  the  maps 
for  the  Deming  (N.  Mex.),  Detroit  (Mich.),  and  Tolchester  (Md.) 
folios  was  begun.  The  Colchester-Macomb  (lU.),  Elkton-Wilming- 
ton  (Md.-Del.),  and  Herman-Morris  (Minn.)  maps  have  been  pre- 
pared for  engraving,  which  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  texts  are 
completely  criticized  and  revised.  The  Cleveland  (Ohio),  Pittsfield- 
Becket  (Mass.),  and  Sheffield-Sandisfield  (Mass.)  maps  have  been 
partly  prepared  for  engraving,  but  are  awaiting  sUght  field  inspec- 
tion. The  BeUefonte  (Pa.),  Bessemer-Vandiver  (Ala.),  and  Monte- 
vallo-Colimibiana  (Ala.)  maps  have  been  examined,  but  are  awaiting 
field  conference  and  oflBce  revision  before  preparation  for  engraving. 

Two  draftsmen,  specially  qualified  to  read  and  prepare  geologic 
maps,  sections,  and  other  drawings,  are  employed  in  the  section  under 
the  direction  of  the  geologist  in  charge. 

8ZCTX0V  OF  TOPOOBAPHIO  ICAPS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  183  atlas  sheets  and  maps  of  special 
areas  were  on  hand  for  publication  and  the  accessions  during  the  year 
were  102,  making  a  total  of  285.  Of  these,  107  (90  new  engraved 
maps,  9  engraved  maps  which  are  new  editions  or  new  in  form  of 
publication,  and  8  photolithographs)  were  published.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  comparative  status  of  map  editing  and  publica- 
tion on  Jime  30  for  the  last  five  years : 

Progress  of  map  publi/xition  for  five  years  ended  June  SOy  1916. 


Published  during  the  year 
In  ivooen  of  enoEviiiff ... 
Unedited 


1011 


86 
60 

95 


1012 


114 
102 


1013 


101 

80 

105 


1014 


102 

60 

114 


1015 


107 
87 
01 
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The  manuscripts  edited  during  the  year  comprise  117  topographic 
atlas  sheets  and  other  maps  prepared  for  engraving,  3  of  which  were 
afterward  withdrawn  from  publication,  26  sheets  of  plans  and  pro- 
files of  11  rivers,  corrections  for  128  engraved  maps  about  to  bo 
reprinted,  and  226  maps  or  sheets  for  the  illustration  of  33  Survey 
reports.'  The  proof  read  comprises  98  new  topographic  maps,  cor- 
rections to  57  old  maps,  2  panoramic  views,  and  15  maps  reproduced 
imder  contract.  The  index  maps  for  11  circulars  of  the  series  9-323 
were  revised  and  reprinted  during  the  year,  and  a  text  was  adapted 
for  each  of  14  new  State  index  circulars  which  have  been  published. 

Six  men  were  continuously  employed  in  this  work. 

DIVISION  OP  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 

HAPS  Aim  FOLIOS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  90  topographic  maps  were  engraved  and 
printed;  9  topographic  atlas  sheets  were  corrected  after  field  revision 
and  new  editions  printed;  and  7  State  maps,  scale  1:500,000,  and 
1  three-color  topographic  map  were  photolithographed  and  printed 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  of  new  maps  and  new 
editions  printed  107. 

Corrections  were  engraved  on  the  plates  of  118  sheets,  including 
112  for  reprinted  editions  and  6  for  other  purposes.  Of  those  cor- 
rected for  reprinting,  including  new  maps  (engraved  and  photo- 
lithographed),  206  different  editions  were  printed  and  delivered  to  the 
map  room.  This  is  a  decrease  of  95  editions  and  232.011  copies  of 
regular  office  maps  from  the  previous  year. 

Three  new  geologic  folios  and  three  reprinted  folios  were  pub- 
lished during  the  year,  the  number  published  in  the  preceding  year. 
Of  the  new  folios  one  is  a  double  foUo  and  one  (the  San  Francisco) 
contains  five  sets  of  geologic  maps.  State  editions  of  two  folios  and 
octavo  editions  of  two  folios  were  issued  during  the  year.  Eklitions 
and  partial  editions  of  folios  and  octavos  amoimting  to  24,066  copies 
were  printed  and  delivered,  a  decrease  of  4,164  copies  during  the  year. 

OOHTRAOT  ZVOBAVHrO  AHD  PKIHTniO. 

For  the  Government  Printing  Office  the  following  items  were 
printed  and  deUvered:  Illustrations  for  the  annual  report  of  the 
governor  of  Hawaii;  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of 
Immigration;  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs; 
annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army;  annual 
report  of  the  governor  of  Alaska;  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  Smithsonian  Institution;  annual  reports  of  the  War 
Department,  volume  2  (War  Document  480);  Fiscal  r^ulations. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1915;  Limnological  study  of  the  Finger 
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Lakes  of  New  York,  Bureau  of  Fisheries ;  American  Ephemeris  and 
Nautical  Almanac,  1915 ;  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac, 
1918;  Reportoneducationof  the  natives  of  Alaska;  Statistical  Atlas 
of  the  United  States,  1910;  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletins  181, 
198,  and  204;  Census  reports,  volumes  1-3,  population,  volume  5 
(agriculture,  general  report  and  analysis);  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Office  of  the  Secretary,  Report  100,  Potash  from  kelp;  Plane- 
table  manual  (Appendix  7,  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast 
and  (Jeodetic  Survey,  1905) ;  United  States  Coast  Pilot,  part  4,  Point 
Judith  to  New  York;  Inside  Route  Pilot,  Key  West  to  New  Orleans; 
Inside  Route  Pilot,  coast  of  New  Jersey;  Revenue-Cutter  Service 
Bulletin  3,  International  ice  observation  and  ice  patrol  in  the  north 
Atlantic  Ocean;  Bureau  of  Mines  Bulletin  98,  report  of  the  Selby 
Smelter  Commission;  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  reports, 
volume  24;  House  Document  971,  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion— Red  Lake  Reservation;  illustrations  for  Geological  Survey 
Bulletms  527,  531-B,  575,  576,  578,  580-K,  58(>-M,  581-D,  582,  586, 
589,  690,  592,  592-A,  596,  600,  602,  604,  606,  Professional  Papers  87, 
90-1,  90-J,  95-B,  Water-Supply  Papers  306,  309,  319,  338,  342,  343, 
344,  346,  347,  348,  349,  350,  366,  367,  368,  369,  Mineral  Resources, 
The  stone  industry  in  1912,  The  stone  industry  in  1915,  and  Topo- 
graphic instructions  of  the  Geological  Survey.  In  addition,  the 
following  separate  illustrations  were  printed  and  delivered  to  the 
Gova*nment  Printing  Office:  Diagrams  of  six  bird  reservations  and 
one  elk  reservation;  panoramic  vie¥^  of  Yosemite,  Yellowstone, 
Glacier,  Moimt  Rainier,  and  Crater  Lake  national  parks;  maps 
showing  glaciers  of  Glacier  and  Moimt  Rainier  national  parks;  map 
showing  origin  of  the  scenic  features  of  Glacier  National  Park; 
Photometric  lamp-sheet  test,  Form  174;  township  blank,  Form 
4-675a;  map  of  National  Zoological  Park;  map  of  the  United  States 
by  counties;  map  of  the  world  (Department  of  Agriculture);  map 
showing  the  areas  quarantined  for  the  gypsy  moth  and  brown-tail 
moth,  1914  (Department  of  Agricultiu^);  Protractor,  Form  678 
(Department  of  the  Interior);  sectional  diagram  (Department  of 
the  Interior);  identification  cards  (Department  of  the  Interior); 
sample  markings  for  brass  caps  (Department  of  the  Interior). 

The  following  work  was  done  for  other  Government  departments 
and  bureaus:  For  the  Forest  Service,  maps  of  17  national  forests,  11 
fire  folders  and  tourists  maps,  5  proclamation  diagrams  of  national 
forests,  4  enlargements  of  field  sheets,  annual  programs  of  work, 
1914  and  1915,  annual  estimate  blank,  blank  form  (grazing  classifica- 
tion), diagram,  Form  493,  homestead  entry  plats,  lookout  station 
protractor,  map  showing  national  forest  areas,  map  of  North 
America  7i  by  10  inches,  map  of  North  America  15  by  20  inches.  North 
America  outline  map,  map  of  southern  Appalachian  region.  United 
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States  contour  map,  section  diagrams,  and  othw  miscellaneous  work; 
for  the  General  Limd  Office,  1,492  township  plats,  677  mineral  plats, 
12  State  maps  showing  homesteads,  maps  of  two  Indian  reservations, 
21  plats  of  villa  sites,  and  other  miscellaneous  works;  for  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs,  maps  of  4  Indian  reservations;  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  10  maps  of  Canal  Zone  and  1  map  showing  Isthmus  and  com- 
pleted canaL  Work  was  also  done  for  the  Reclamation  Service, 
Alaska  Boimdary  Survey,  War  Department  (Corps  of  ESngineers, 
United  States  Army),  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  District  of 
Columbia  (public  schools).  War  Department  (Students'  Military 
Instruction  Camp),  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Bureau  of  Education,  Weather  Bureau, 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Alaskan  EIngineering  Commission,  Bureau  of  li^t- 
houses.  Department  of  Labor,  Department  of  Agriculture  (Bureau  of 
Chemistry),  War  Department  (Army  Service  Schools  and  Coast 
Artillery  School),  Department  of  Labor  (Immigration  Service),  Navy 
Department  (United  States  Marine  Corps),  Biu*eau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, Hydrographic  Office,  Biu^au  of  American  Ethnology,  National 
Museum,  Post  Office  Department,  Bureau  of  Soils,  and  United  States 
and  Canada  Boimdary  Survey.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  large 
amoimt  of  miscellaneous  work  was  done  for  other  divisions  and 
branches  of  the  Survey.  This  work  for  various  branches  of  the 
Government  amoimted  to  about  $72,000,  for  which  the  division  was 
reimbursed  by  transfer  of  credit  on  the  books  of  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

Work  was  also  done  for  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Heliotype  Co.  of 
Boston,  Norris  Peters  Co.,  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey,  J.  M. 
Kennedy,  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering,  University  of  lifichi* 
gan,  War  Department  (United  States  Engineers  Office,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.),  and  N.  C.  Orover,  and  the  money  received  in  payment  for  the 
work,  amounting  to  about  $350,  was  turned  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  be  credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts.  Under  coop- 
erative agreements,  transfer  impressions  were  furnished  without  charge 
to  the  State  surveys  of  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  also  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  office  work,  includ- 
ing index  circulars,  list  of  geologic  folios  and  topographic  maps,  State 
maps,  etc.  This  work,  for  which  no  refimd  was  obtained,  amounted 
to  about  $4,500. 

Of  contract  and  miscellaneous  printing  of  all  kinds,  the  total  num- 
ber of  copies  delivered  was  2,803,428,  which  required  approximately 
3,850,004  printings.  The  total  number  of  copies  printed,  including 
topographic  maps  and  geologic  folios,  was  3,533,726,  requiring  ap- 
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proxiinately  8,526,104  impressions.  On  requisition  of  the^Govem- 
ment  Printing  Office,  333  transfer  impressions  were  made  and  shipped 
by  contracting  printers. 

PHOTOO&APHXO  LABOBATOBY. 

The  output  of  the  photographic  laboratory  included  15,095  nega- 
tives, of  which  2,378  were  dry,  3,652  were  wet,  664  were  paper,  7,437 
were  field  negatives  developed,  964  were  lantern  sUdes,  and  2,361 
were  photolithographic;  3,824  zinc  plates,  278  zinc  etchings,  248 
celluloids,  and  48,734  prints,  of  which  22,906  were  maps  and  diagrams 
and  25,828  were  photographs  for  illustrations.  In  addition  2,110 
prints  were  mounted  and  192  slides  colored. 

ADHINISTBATIVE  BRANCH. 
EXBCUnVB  DIVISION. 

The  work  in  the  executive  division  was  of  the  usual  scope  except 
that  the  work  of  the  stores  section  and  the  shipping  and  receiving 
clerk  was  transferred  to  the  division  of  accounts. 

Mails,  files f  and  records. — ^During  the  year  138,791  pieces  of  mail, 
of  which  2,443  were  registered,  were  opened  and  referred.  In  addi- 
tion, 90,395  letters  were  received  direct  by  the  other  divisions,  a 
total  of  229,186  for  the  Survey. 

Of  the  letters  opened  in  this  division,  24,037  contained  a  total  of 
$28,521.80  remitted  for  Survey  publications,  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent 
in  number  of  letters,  and  $1,283.93  in  amount,  compared  with  the 
fiscal  year  1914. 

The  recording,  referring,  filing,  and  mailing  of  correspondence  re- 
quired practically  the  entire  services  of  seven  clerks.  The  number 
of  letters  mailed  through  the  division  was  136,827,  an  increase  of 
about  13  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  This  number  does  not 
include  the  outgoing  registered  mail,  which  nimibered  11,960  pieces, 
or  239,559  pieces  of  letter  mail  sent  direct  from  the  other  divisions — 
a  total  of  388,346  for  the  Survey,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  over  1914. 

Personnel. — ^The  roll  of  Secretary's  appointees  numbered  909  at 
the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year,  18  more  than  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year 
1914.  The  total  number  of  changes  in  the  personnel  for  the  year 
was  586,  which  included  131  new  appointments,  112  separations,  305 
promotions,  2  reductions,  and  36  nusoellaneous  changes. 

During  the  year  15,037  days  of  annual  leave  and  2,771  days  of  sick 
leave  were  granted,  being  66  per  cent  of  the  amoimt  of  annual  leave 
and  12  per  oent  of  the  amoimt  of  sick  leave  which  it  is  permissible  to 
grant  under  the  law;  5,288  days  of  leave  without  pay  were  also 
granted. 
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DIVISION  OP  ACCOUNTS. 

During  the  year  the  handlmg  of  express  and  freight  shipments  and 
issuing  of  stationery  supplies  from  stock  was  transferred  from  the 
executive  division  to  the  division  of  accounts.  During  the  year 
3,504  pieces  of  freight  and  express  were  handled,  of  which  970  were 
outgoing  and  2,534  were  incoming,  and  6,338  requisitions  were  filled 
from  stock  in  the  stationery  room. 

A  condensed  statement  covering  the  financial  transactions  during 
the  fiscal  year  is  given  below,  including  disbursements  up  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  The  imexpended  balances  of  that  date  laigely  represent 
outstanding  obligations. 

Amounts  appropriated  far  and  expended  by  the  United  States  Geoloffical  Survey  per- 
taining to  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1915, 


Title  of  appropriatioa. 

Salaries,  oflioe  of  Dinotor 

Salarin,  sdentlflo  assistants 

Skillad  labarws,  eto 

Gaging  streams,  eto. 

Ghwnical  andphysicai  researches. 

Preparatlan  of  illustrations 

Mineral  resouroes  of  United  States 
Geologio  maps  of  United  States. . . 

Books  for  the  library 

Topographic  surreys 

Qeologio  surveys 

Mineral  resources  of  Alaska 

Surveying  national  forests 


Appropria* 


S35,34a00 

29,900.00 

30,000.00 

150,000.00 

40,000.00 

18,960.00 

75,000.00 

110,000.00 

2,000.00 

850,000.00 

400,000.00 

100,000.00 

75,000.00 


1,406,520.00 


Repay- 
ments. 


883,684.73 
12.04 


43.33 
73,825.61 


1,134.73 

8,018.87 

.77 

8.57 


111,173.18 


Available. 


835,340.00 

29,900.00 

20,000.00 

183,684.73 

40,012.04 

18.280.00 

75,048.83 

188,325.61 

2,000.00 

351,184.72 

403,018.87 

100,000.77 

75,003.57 


1,516,^3.13 


Disburse* 
ments. 


835,196.83 
29.800.00 
19,999.66 

182,786.14 
88,487.77 
18,300.41 
74,792.50 

160,969.53 
1,336.25 

349,653.86 

388,418.39 
94,586.45 
78,806.19 


1,468.034.98 


8141.17 

100.08 

.34 

884.88 

1,5M.S7 

79.89 

350.88 

28,366.08 

673.75 

1.400.86 

14.604.98 

5,414.33 

1,187.38 


48.6SS.15 
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LIBRARY. 

The  library  has  acquired  during  the  year  all  the  important  new 
publications  of  geologic  interest  or  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  Survey. 
The  European  exchanges  were  somewhat  less  numerous  than  usual 
on  account  of  the  war.  Altogether  12,795  books,  pamphlets,  and 
periodicals  and  1,218  maps  were  received. 

The  cataloguing  included  current  accessions  and  also  the  final 
cataloguing  of  older  sections  of  the  collection,  embracing  the  geological 
surveys  of  Finland,  Greenland,  India,  Mysore  Province,  Netherlands, 
Prussia,  Rumania,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa; 
60  sets  of  periodicals;  and  monographs  on  chemistry  and  on  general, 
dynamic,  structural,  historical,  and  economic  geology.  The  library 
furnished  777  title  entries  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  printing; 
11,968  cards  were  added  to  the  catalogue. 

Recorded  loans  numbered  8,069  books  and  272  maps,  this  number 
not  including  the  books  and  maps  used  in  the  library  by  9,022  readers. 
The  classification  scheme  and  the  catalogue  have  served  as  guides  for 
the  librarians  of  a  number  of  geologic  libraries,  who  have  visited  the 
Survey  library  and  studied  its  working  methods. 

During  the  last  nine  months  of  the  year  about  600  books  from  the 
Washington  City  Pubhc  Library  have  been  deposited  in  this  library 
for  recreative  and  educational  reading  by  members  of  the  Survey. 
From  this  deposit  1,713  loans  were  made,  of  which  about  12  per  cent 
were  books  on  biography,  poetry,  travel,  and  the  social  sciences. 

The  bibliography  of  North  Ainerican  geolo^  for  1913  was  pub- 
lished as  Bulletin  584.  The  bibliography  for  1914  has  been  com- 
pleted and  is  passing  through  the  press  as  Bulletin  617.  Work  has 
continued  throughout  the  year  on  the  bibUography  and  index  com- 
prising all  the  published  literature  of  American  geology. 

Exchange  copies  of  Survey  publications  have  been  distributed 
promptly  both  to  domestic  and  foreign  libraries,  with  the  exception  of 
those  for  libraries  in  the  countries  now  at  war.  These  have  been 
necessarily  withheld  until  the  Smithsonian  International  Exchange 
shipments  shall  be  resumed. 
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NOTE. 


Dr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  the  first  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
through  whose  efforts  chiefly  the  bureau  was  established  and  built 
up,  died  at  Denver,  Colo.,  on  July  13, 1915,  in  his  56th  year.  Though 
failing  health  had  compelled  him  to  leave  Washington  in  the  summer 
of  1914,  Dr.  Holmes  continued  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  bureau,  to 
exercise  a  general  supervision  of  its  investigations,  and  to  work  on 
plans  for  increasing  its  usefulness  until  a  short  time  before  he  died. 
His  illness  and  death  can  be  attributed  to  his  courage,  his  eagerness 
to  lead,  and  his  devotion  to  duty,  which  impelled  him  to  risk  his 
life  and  to  overtax  his  strength  in  his  efforts  for  the  safety  of  the 
miners  and  the  advancement  of  the  mineral  industries  of  this  country. 

As  Dr.  Holmes  was  personally  known  to  thousands  and  many 
tributes  have  been  and  will  be  paid  to  his  character  and  achieve- 
ments, I  will  not  attempt  here  to  describe  how  strongly  he  labored 
for  the  public  good,  nor  to  express  the  respect  and  admiration  that 
I  felt  for  him;  but  in  taking  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  I  freely  acknowledge  the  pleasure  and  the  inspiration  I  have 
derived  from  being  associated  with  him  during  the  time  that  he  was 
director.  I  sincerely  thank  all  who  have  labored  to  upbuild  the 
bureau  and  to  advance  its  purpose,  and  I  assure  everyone  that  as 
director  I  shall  constantly  strive  to  make  the  bureau  the  great  agenqr 
for  the  increase  of  safety  and  efficiency  that  Dr.  Holmes  wished 

it  to  be. 

Yak.  H.  Manniko,  Director. 
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Joseph  A.  Holmes,  Director. 


PURPOSE  AND  AIMS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

Safety  and  health  for  workers  in  the  mineral  industries  and  greater 
efficiency  and  the  prevention  of  waste  in  preparing  and  utilizing 
mineral  resources — ^these  are  the  aims  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  purpose  of  the  work  it  is  doing.  Thus,  the  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations it  conducts  are  fundamental  and  deal  with  problems  that 
are  of  the  highest  national  concern. 

In  the  conduct  of  its  investigations  the  bureau's  efforts  are  di- 
rected solely  toward  the  advancement  of  the  public  good.  It  labors 
without  bias  and  witiiout  prejudice,  and  it  must  of  necessity  be  a 
nonpartisan  organization.  It  does  not  favor  the  mine  operator  as 
agamst  the  miner,  nor  the  miner  as  against  the  operator,  but  it  does 
strive  continually  to  advance  the  welfare  of  all  those  who  labor  in 
the  mineral  industries,  and  its  work  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  indus- 
tries tod  for  the  public 

In  its  efforts  to  bring  about  safer  and  more  healthful  conditions 
and  to  increase  efficiency  and  lessen  waste,  the  bureau  seeks  the  co- 
operation of  all  interested  persons,  and  it  welcomes  the  assistance  of 
workmen's  organizations,  of  technical  societies,  and  of  State  officials 
and  Stete  governments  in  the  work  for  the  development  of  State 
mininpr  laws  and  of  more  effective  mine  rules  and  regulations. 

Un^  the  terms  of  its  new  organic  act  (see  page  698)  the  bureau 
is  empowered  to  conduct  investigations  and  inquiries  that  cover  many 
different  [^ases  of  the  mineral  industry  in  this  country.  The  in- 
quiries and  investigations  conducted,  the  results  achieved,  and  the 
significance  of  the  results  are  set  forth  in  succeeding  pages. 

ORIQIN,  DEVELOPMENT.  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE 

BUREAU. 

The  work  now  being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  testingand  anidyzing  of  fuels,  as  authorized  by  Congress, 
atuie  Louisiana  iHirchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louia,  Mo.,  in  1904,  a 
work  that  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

FUXL-TBSTINe  AND  STBUCTITBAL-MATEBIALS  INVESTieATIONS. 

The  work  at  St.  Louis,  which  in  1904  was  in  charge  of  E.  W. 
Parker,  J.  A.  Holmes,  and  M.  R.  Campbell,  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, early  in  1905  was  placed  under  the  dii^icm  of  J.  A.  Holmes, 
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as  expert  in  charge.  Analyses  of  coals  from  different  fidds,  and 
st^&^9  gas-producer,  washing,  coking,  and  briquetting  tests  of  these 
coals  were  made;  and  after  1905,  imder  appropriations  made  by 
Congress,  the  testmg  of  structural  materials  such  as  cement,  building 
stone,  and  clay  products  for  buildings  was  undertaken.  Early  in 
1907  all  the  fuel-testing  equipment,  except  that  for  coking  and  wash- 
ing tests,  was  moved  to  Jamestown  Exposition  buildings  at  Norfolk, 
Ya.,  where  steaming  and  briquetting  tests  of  coals  from  the  Appa- 
lachian fields,  for  use  in  the  Navy,  were  made  in  1907  and  1908.  The 
coking  and  washing  equipment  was  moved  to  Denver,  Colo.,  where 
in  1907  and  1908  tests  were  conducted  to  determine  the  possibility 
of  making  high-grade  metallurgical  coke  from  western  coals,  espe- 
cially those  in  Government  lands.  Fuel-testinglaboratories  were  also 
temporarily  maintained  in  Columbus,  Ohio ;  JPittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Nor- 
folk, Va. ;  Denver,  Colo. ;  and  Washington^.  C,  the  last  for  analyz- 
ing coal  purchased  for  tiie  Govemmait.  The  investigations  at  Den- 
ver were  discontinued  on  June  30, 1909,  because  of  lack  of  fimds. 

FOBMATION    07    THE    TECHNOLOGIC    BBANCH    07    THE    UUITJCD 

STATES  eEOLOOICAL  SUBVET. 

By  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  April  2. 1907. 
the  two  groups  of  investipitions  described  above — testing  fuels  and 
testing  structural  material — ^were  made  a  new  branch  of  the  United 
States  Geolo^cal  Survej,  designated  the  technologic  branch,  J.  A. 
Holmes,  chiei  technologist,  being  in  charge. 

ATJTHOBIZATION  07  MINE-ACCIDENTS  INVESTieATIOm. 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  disastrous  coal-mine  explosions  in  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  Congress  in  May,  1908^  authorized  an  investigation  as  to 
the  causes  of  mine  explosions,  with  a  view  to  increasing  safefy  in 
mining. 

ESTABUSHHENT  07  PITTSBXTBGH  EZPEBIMENT  STATION. 

Authority  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  old 


November,  1908.  The  first  list  of  "permissible''  explosives^  those 
approved  for  use  in  dusty  and  gaseous  coal  mines  under  certam  pre- 
scribed conditions,  was  published  In  1909. 

Other  causes  of  mine  explosions,  as  mine  jgases,  coal  dust,  miners' 
lamps,  and  electrical  equipment,  were  investigatea  at  this  stotion,  as 
were  the  merits  of  various  types  of  mine-rescue  apparatus. 

After  the  close  of  the  Jamestown  Eicposition  tne  need  of  a  tem- 
porarv  home  for  the  fuels  and  structural-materials  investi^tions  was 
manifest,  and  several  proposed  sites  were  considered.  Tinally,  in 
1908,  imder  the  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  equipment 
used  in  the  fuel  investigations  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  was  movra  to  the 
arsenal  grounds  in  Pittsburgh,  where  tests  of  explosives  were  abread^ 
in  progress.  The  equipment  used  in  the  structural-materials  investi- 
gations at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  was  transferred  in  1909.   The  large  number 
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of  coal  mines  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
great  industries  of  the  district  made  the  location  particularly  suit- 
able. 

On  July  1,  1910,  the  investigation  of  structural  materials,  which 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  by  the  act  establishing 
the  bureau,  was  transferred  by  Congress  to  the  JBureau  of  Standards 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

EQUIPMENT  OF  XXNE-BEBCXTE  STATIONS  AND  CABa 

In  order  to  facilitate  investigations  of  mine  explosions  and  to  ren- 
der prompt  aid  after  a  mine  msaster,  stations  equipped  with  rescue 
apparatus  were  established  in  the  various  coal  fields.  The  first  was 
established  at  Urbana,  111.,  in  1908,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
geological  survey:  the  second  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  1909 ;  and  the 
third  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  the  same  year.  Also  several  railroad  cars 
were  purchased,  eqiiipped  with  apparatus,  manned,  and  used  as 
means  of  quickly  giving  aid  after  disasters  and  of  instructing  miners 
in  first-aia  and  rescue  methods.  The  bureau  now  has  seven  mine- 
rescue  stations  and  eight  mine-rescue  cars  equipped  and  ready  to 
respond  to  a  call  for  aid  at  a  mine  disaster. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BT7BEATT  OF  MINES. 

The  ffreat  importance  of  the  mine-safetv  and  fuel  investigations 
undertiScen  by  the  Geological  Survey,  ana  the  widespread  <kmand 
for  a  separate  bureau  or  department  to  pursue  these  and  other  min- 
ing inquiries,  resulted  in  Congress  passmg  an  act,  effective  July  1, 
1910  (36  Stat,  869),  which  established  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  J.  A. 
Holmes  was  appointed  director  of  the  new  bureau  by  President  Taft. 

On  February  26,  1918,  a  new  organic  act  (37  Stat,  681)  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  was  approved.  This  act,  which  widened  the  scope 
and  enlarged  the  purpose  of  the  bureau,  is  printed  in  full  on  page  98. 

It  has  not  been  possible  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  meet  from  the 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  the  demands  from  the  Government 
and  the  public  at  large  for  investigations  that  would  increase  safety 
in  mines  and  efficiencv  in  the  production  and  use  of  mineral  re- 
sources. Inadequate  facilities,  especially  at  the  Pittsburgh  station, 
have  hampered  its  work,  and  the  use  of  even  those  facilities  available 
at  Pittsburgh  has  been  hampered  by  the  need  of  returning  the 
buildings  to  the  War  Department.  As  a  result  of  representations 
made  to  Congress,  certam  Government  grounds  adjoining  those 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  were  transferred  to  the  city  in  exchange 
for  a  tract  of  land  near  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  and 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  on  which  buildings  for  the  bureau  are 
now  being  erected  from  an  appropriation  xahde  at  the  Inst  session 
of  Congress. 


H :  •  •  :'4 


7EATTJBB8  OF  THE  WOBK  OF  THB  BXTBEAXX  SINCE  JULY 

1,  1910. 


In  the  five  years  since  its  establishment,  from  July  1, 1910,  to  June 
30,  1915,  the  bureau  has  given  chief  attention,  under  the  wording 
of  appropriations  made  by  Congress,  to  investigating  the  causes  ana 
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methods  of  prevention  of  coal-mine  explosions  and  to  safeguarding 
the  lives  of  coal  miners.  In  addition,  coals  and  other  mineral  fuels 
belonging  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
have  T)een  analjrzed  and  tested  with  a  view  to  increasing  efficiency 
in  their  utilization.  Also,  within  the  past  two  years  investigations 
have  been  undertaken  looking  to  greater  safety  and  the  prevention 
of  waste  in  the  metal-mining  and  miscellaneous  mineral  industries, 
and  general  examinations  of  several  oil  and  gas  fields  of  the  country 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  eliminating  or  neatly  reducing  the 
large  waste  of  natural  gas  in  those  fields.  Finally,  during  the  past 
year  a  preliminary  organization  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
some  oi  the  urgent  metallur^cal  problems  has  been  effected.  In 
addition,  various  problems  incidental  to  the  investigations  mentioned 
have  been  attacked. 

STUDY  OF   CX)AL-MINB  EXPLOSIONS. 

As  the  most  urgent  work  before  the  bureau  at  its  establishment 
concerned  investigation  of  the  causes  and  the  possible  prevention 
of  ^as  and  dust  explosions  in  coal  mines,  the  bureau  attacked  this 
problem  in  different  ways — ^by  mine  investigations,  by  chemical  and 
physical  tests  in  the  laboratory,  and  by  large-scale  tests;  also,  it 
took  up  the  study  of  such  preventive  measures  as  experience  had 
suggested. 

For  conducting  the  necessary  lar^scale  tests  with  inflammable 
gas  and  with  coal  dust,  an  experiment  mine  consisting  of  two 
drifts  or  entries,  each  now  1,300  feet  long,  with  brandi  entries 
and  rooms,  was  made  in  a  tract  of  land  underlain  by  the  Pittsburg 
coal  at  Bruceton,  Pa.,  12  miles  south  of  Pittdt>urgh.  This  mine  was 
equipped  with  suitable  apparatus  for  recording  the  speed  and  the 
violence  of  explosions,  and  has  been  used  to  determine  the  explosibility 
of  different  coal  dusts  under  different  conditions,  and  to  ascertain 
how  mine  explosions  may  be  checked  or  prevented. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  EXPLOSIVES  USED  IN  COAL  MINING. 

As  the  use  of  improper  explosives  has  caused  many  mine  explo- 
sions, the  bureau  has  examined  and  tested  the  explosives  used  in 
mining,  especially  coal  mining,  and  has  caused  manufacturers  to 
compound  explosives  that  are  less  dangerous  or  are  better  adapted 
for  doing  certain  work.  Some  attention  has  been  given  to  explo- 
sives for  use  in  metal  mines,  where  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
miners  may  be  seriously  affected  by  powder  fumes.  Much  needed 
investigations  of  metal-mine  explosives  have  been  held  back  by  lack 
of  funds. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  USE  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN   MINING. 

Another  problem  that  has  been  studied  intensively  by  field  investi- 
gations, by  laboratory  tests,  and  by  experiments  is  the  danger  at- 
tending the  use  of  electricity  in  mines,  especially  the  danger  of  dust 
or  gas  explosions  in  coal  mmes,  and  the  possibility  of  saieguarding 
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the  use  of  electricity  so  as  to  lessen  the  risk  of  Workmen  being  in- 
jured by  shock  or  burns. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  MINE  LIGHTING. 

As  many  coal-mine  explosions  and  many  disastrous  mine  fires  have 
been  started  bj  the  lamps  or  candles  used  underground,  the  bureau 
has  been  making  an  investigation  of  safety  lamps,  both  flame  and 
electric,  for  coal  miners,  in  the  course  of  which  it  has  made  thou- 
sands of  tests.  An  investigation  of  lights  for  use  in  metal  mines  has 
been  started  and  should  be  carried  out  with  equal  thoroughness. 

USE  OF  RESCUE  AND  FIRST-AID  APPARATUS. 

The  relative  merits  of  different  types  of  apparatus  for  use  by 
miners  in  rescue  and  first-aid  work  after  mine  disasters  have  been 
carefully  investigated,  and  much  work  has  been  done  toward  the 
development  of  more  efficient  types.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  use 
of  such  apparatus  and  to  train  miners  in  approved  methods  of  rescue 
and  first  aid  the  bureau  has  established  mme-rescue  stations  conven- 
ient to  different  mining  regions,  and  has  in  operation  eight  mine- 
rescue  cars  and  two  mine-rescue  trucks. 

STUDY  OF  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  METAL  MINES. 

Certain  safety  problems  in  metal  mining  have  been  examined  in  a 
^neral  way  in  connection  with  similar  coal-mine  problems,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  year  decided  progress  has  been  made  in  a  study  of  the 
relation  of  tuberculosis  among  miners  to  silicious  dust  in  mine  air. 

INQXTIRIES  AS  TO  WASTE  OF  METALS,  ORES,  AND  MINERALS  IN  TREATMENT 

AND  USE. 

In  efforts  to  lessen  or  prevent  enormous  losses  of  metal  in  the  con- 
centration of  ores  and  in  the  making  of  alloys  and  to  bring  about 
new  uses  or  to  increase  the  utilization  of  different  mineral  substances, 
tiie  bureau  has  conducted  some  general  inquiries  and  a  few  detaUea 
investigations  in  the  fields  of  metal  mining,  metallurgy,  and  miscel- 
laneous mineral  technology,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  e2ctrac- 
tion  of  radium  and  the  prevention  of  smelter-smoke  damage. 

PETROLEUM  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Investigations  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  enormous  losses  in  the 

Croduction  of  oil  and  natural  gas  have  been  started,  and  work  to 
ring  about  the  use  of  less  wasteful  methods  in  the  recovery  of  oil 
and  natoral  gas  is  in  progress.    Also  methods  of  utilizing  oil  and 

Es  to  greater  advanta^  either  for  fuel  or  for  other  purposes  are 
ing  studied,  and  especial  attention  is  being  given  the  development  of 
methods  of  obtaining  a  larger  proportion  ox  gasoline  from  petroleum 
and  of  producing  valuable  compounds,  such  as  benzol  and  toluol, 
from  it. 
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CX)MPILATION  OF  MINING  LAWS  AND  BEGULATIONB. 

The  bureau  soon  after  its  organization  began  the  compilation  of 
the  mining  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Unit^  States,  of  the  several 
States,  and  of  f orei^  countries.  The  purpose  of  the  bureau  in  this 
work  was  to  emphasize  the  particular  laws  and  regulations  that  bave 
proved  most  effective  in  increasing  health  and  safety  in  mining. 
The  bureau  has  now  issued  several  bulletins  giving  brief  and  intelli- 
gent abstracts  of  the  decisions  of  the  various  courts  of  this  country 
m  cases  involving  National  and  State  laws  relating  to  the  mineitd 
industry,  and  during  the  year  has  published  in  a  two- volume  bulle- 
tin, a  complete  collection  of  all  mining  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
with  copious  annotations  showing  the  construction  placed  upon  these 
laws  by  the  Federal  and  State  courts,  and  the  Land  Department. 


SOME  BENEFITS  FROM  THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

The  extremely  hiffh  death  rate  among  the  workers  in  the  muxeral 
industries  in  the  U^ted  States,  and  especially  among  coal  mmers, 
was  seen  to  be  the  matter  most  urgently  demanding  investigation  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  the  time  of  its  establishment.  Consequently 
the  early  activities  of  the  bureau  centered  about  investigations  to  de- 
termine the  causes  of  explosions  in  coal  mines  and  methods  by  which 
such  explosions  could  be  prevented  or  checked,  and  safer  and  more 
healthful  conditions  in  the  coal-mining  industry  developed.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  most  notable  result  of  the  bureau's  efforts  during  the 
past  five  years  has  been  the  development  of  a  general  public  interest 
in  greater  safety  and  better  healui  conditions  in  mines  and  metal- 
lurgical plants,  and  the  gaining  of  the  cooperation  and  active  aid  of 
allpossible  agencies  in  the  progress  of  this  movement. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  makes  no  claim  to  having  been  the  first 
agency  to  call  attention  to  the  high  death  rate  among  miners;  nor 
does  it  claim  it  was  the  first  to  urge  the  need  of  safer  methods.  It  has 
gladly  welcomed  the  aid  of  all  a^ncies  that  have  sought  to  better 
conditions,  and  it  freelv  concedes  the  credit  that  is  due  them  for  what 
they  have  done.  The  bureau  does  claim,  however,  that  its  Work  has 
served  to  stimulate  a  nation-wide  movement  for  greater  safety  in  all 
industries  and  that  the  value  of  this  work  has  been  great  and  can  not 
be  measured  in  dollars.  In  its  efforts  to  increase  sa&ty  and  efficiency 
in  the  mining  industries,  a  general  plan  of  cooperation  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  larger  agencies  working 
for  the  same  end.   This  plan  is  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  National  Government  conduct  the  necessary  general 
inquiries  and  investigations  in  regard  to  the  mining  industries  and 
disseminate,  in  such  manner  as  may  prove  most  effective,  the  informa- 
tion obtained  and  conclusions  reached. 

2.  That  each  State  enact  needed  legislation  and  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  proper  inspection  of  mining  operaticms  within  its 
borders. 

8.  That  the  mine  owners  introduce  improvements  with  a  view  to 
increasing  safety  and  reducing  waste  of  resources  as  rapidly  as  the 
practicability  of  such  improvements  is  demonstrated. 

4.  Hiat  the  miners  and  mine  managers  cooperate  both  in  making 
and  enforcing  safety  rules  and  regulations  as  rapidly  as  these  are 
shown  to  be  practicable. 

That  this  plan  of  cooperation  is  working  to  the  public  good  is 
shown  by  the  results  already  obtained  in  the  saving  of  miners  en- 
tombed by  explosions ;  in  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  the  saving  of 
life  among  mmers  who  have  received  first-aid  treatment ;  in  the  enact- 
ment of  State  laws  to  increase  safety,  prevent  accidents,  and  lessen 
waste;  and  in  the  tendency  to  demand  more  efficient  inspection  in 
ipifijTig  and  other  industrial  establishments. 

607 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  METHODS  OF  PBEVENTINQ  DX78T  EXPLOSIOHS 

IN  COAL  MINES. 

That  coal  dust  raised  into  the  air  by  concussion  and  ignited  may 
cause  mine  explosions  more  widespread^  and  terrible  than  those  of 
fire  damp,  a  fact  doubted  by  many  mining  men,  was  established  by 
the  bureau  through  its  investigations  of  mine  explosions,  throngn 
laboratory  tests,  and  through  large-scale  experiments  at  its  experi- 
mental mine.  Dusts  from  hundreds  of  mines  in  different  coal  nelds 
have  been  studied  and  their  relative  inflammability  has  been  deter- 
mined. The  possibility  of  improper  explosives,  or  the  improper  use 
of  explosives,  causing  explosions  has  been  investipited,  as  has  the 
pK)ssibility  of  explosions  starting  from  electric  sparks,  miners'  lamps, 
or  mine  nres.  In  addition,  suggested  methods  of  renaering  coal  dust 
harmless  have  been  tested  at  the  experimental  coal  mine.  Devices 
used  in  Europe  have  been  improved  and  new  and  more  effective  de- 
vices have  been  designed.  Through  the  use  of  these  improved  devices 
it  is  practically  certain  that  coal-dust  explosions  can  be  limited  to 
smaU  areas  and  can  be  prevented  from  spreading  through  a  mine 
even  after  they  are  well  started. 

INGBEASED  T7SE  OF  APPBOVED  EZPLOSIVEa 

Nearly  25.700,000  pounds  of  permissible  explosives,  19,600,000 
pounds  of  which  was  used  in  the  coal  mines,  was  consumed  in  tius 
country  during  the  calendar  year  1914,  displacing  more  than  an  equal 
amount  of  relatively  more  dangerous  black  powder.  These  permis- 
sible explosives  have  quick  short  flames,  much  less  liable  to  ignite 
gas  or  dust  than  the  flames  of  black  powder  or  dynamite.  No  great 
explosion  disaster  has  been  traced  to  the  use  of  these  explosives,  and 
their  introduction  marks  one  of  the  greatest  advances  yet  made  in 
increasing  safety  in  dusty  or  gaseous  coal  mines.  Investigations  of 
explosives  for  use  in  metal  mines  are  needed,  but  little  more  thaji  a 
beginning  has  been  made  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

SAFEaXXABDINQ  THE  USE  OF  ELECTEICITT  IN  KINBS. 

By  calling  attention  to  the  possible  dangers  attending  the  use  of 
electricity  in  mines  the  bureau  has  led  manufacturers  to  devise  safer 
types  of  apparatus,  especially  electrical  switches  and  motors,  that 
can  be  used  in  gaseous  atmospheres  without  danger  of  causing  ex- 
plosions by  spa]^  or  flashes.  Also,  the  bureau's  activities  have  led 
to  the  manufacture  of  approved  types  of  hand  and  cap  lamps  for 
miners,  by  which  the  work  of  mimng  is  rendered  saier.  Several 
States  have  enacted  stricter  laws  regarding  electrical  equipment  in 
mines,  these  laws  being  based  on  recommendations  made  by  the  bureau. 

Lack  of  men  and  &nds  has  prevented  the  bureau  from  taking  up 
certain  electrical  investigations  that  are  needed.  Such  investigations 
should  cover  storage-battery  locomotives,  the  ignition  of  coal  dust 
in  air  by  electric  flashes,  and  electric  signaling  S3rstems  for  mines. 

BBSOUB  AND  FIRST- AID  XETHODS  DEVELOPED. 

By  demonstrating  the  use  of  rescue  apparatus  and  by  training 
miners  in  methods  of  recovery  work  after  mine  disasters  and^3 
administering  first  aid  to  those  injured  by  accidents  the  Bureau  of 
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Mines  has  aroused  and  strengthened  the  movement  for  increasing 
safety  and  preventing  accidents  in  all  industries.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  educational  work  by  the  Government  33,552  miners  have 
been  trained  by  the  crews  of  the  bureau's  stations  and  cars.  More- 
over, as  a  direct  result  of  this  educational  work,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  men  who  had  received  training,  200  men  have  been  rescued 
from  mines  after  explosions  or  other  disasters.  •  Many  mines  have 
established  first-aid  and  rescue  corps,  and  interest  in  these  methods 
is  being  stimulated  by  first-aid  contests  between  teams  representing 
different  mining  companies  and  by  teams  representing  miners'  or- 
ganizations in  afferent  States. 

Legislation  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  additional  safety  stations  to  w  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Through  these  stations,  if  necessary 
funds  are  provided  for  their  operation,  training  can  be  civen  and 
facilities  provided  for  the  training  of  miners  in  districts  where  such 
training  and  facilities  have  long  oeen  requested.  One  of  the  great 
b^aefits  of  this  rescue  and  safety  work  of  the  bureau  is  the  promoting 
of  good  citizenship  among  miners  through  the  demonstration  of  the 
Government's  interest  in  their  welfare. 

MOBE  HEALTHPTTL  CONDITIOKS  IN  METAL  MINES  AIDED. 

Few  of  the  metal-mining  investigations  begun  by  the  bureau  have 
been  in  progress  long  enough  to  show  large  results.  In  the  Joplin 
district,  Missouri,  an  inve^gation  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
bureau  of  ihe  Public  Health  Service  has  revealed  an  excessivelv  high 
mortidity  from  tuberculosis  and  the  importance  of  siliceous  dust  m 
mine  air  as  a  causative  agent.  In  consequence  of  the  bureau's  work 
active  measures  to  abate  dust  and  make  conditions  in  and  about  the 
mines  more  healthful  have  been  taken  by  State  and  local  authorities, 
by  mining  companies,  and  by  miners. 

Studies  in  metal  mines  in  other  districts  have  shown  the  need  of 
better  ventilation  and  of  taking  further  precautions  to  safeguard 
health. 

STATISTICS  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  MINEBAL  INDTTSTBIES. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  established  no  accurate  and  com- 

g arable  statistics  of  mine  accidents  were  available  for  all  the  mining 
tates.  Many  of  the  States  had  an  inspection  service,  but  as  each 
State  had  a  different  ^stem  of  classifying  accidents  the  collected 
figures  were  not  precisely  comparable  and  could  not  be  readily  used 
as  a  basis  for  efforts  to  increase  safety  in  mining. 

Limited  funds  restricted  the  bureau's  efforte  to  collect  accident 
statistics,  but  through  the  hearty  cooperation  of  State  mine  inspec- 
tors it  was  able  to  compile  an  annual  statement  of  coal-mine  fatali- 
ties and  later,  through  the  cooperation  of  mine  and  quarir  owners, 
to  publish  statistics  of  metal-mme  and  quarry  accidents.  Still  later 
the  bureau  compiled  annual  statements  of  tne  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  explosives  by  Sl^ates,  and  finally  it  collected  accident 
statistics  for  coKe  ovens,  ore-dr^sing  plants,  and  smelters. 

Under  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  all  State  coal-mine  inspec- 
tors a  monthly  report  of  coal-mine  fatalities,  showing  the  number, 
cause,  and  distribution  by  States,  is  published  shortly  after  the  close 
of  each  month. 
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All  of  the  coal-mine  fatalities  (over  50,000)  reported  by  State 
mine  inspectors  since  the  beginning  of  inspection  by  each  State  have 
been  tabulated  by  causes,  calendar  years,  and  States,  the  figures 
covering  the  minmg  of  more  than  89  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  pro- 
duced in  the  Unitea  States  since  1807.  A  bulletin  containing  tnese 
figures,  vrhich  is  soon  to  be  published,  will  place  for  the  first  time 
aU  reported  coal-mine  fatalities  on  a  calendar-year  basis  under  a 
uniform  classification. 

DETEBMINATION  OF  THE  QUALITY  OF  BIFFEBENT  COALS. 

Up  to  1904.  when  the  coal  investigations  ultimately  assigned  to 
the  Bureau  ox  Mines  were  undertaken,  relatively  little  information 
was  available  regarding  the  character  of  the  coals  in  the  United 
States  and  their  suitability  for  different  purposes.  As  a  result  of 
the  bureau's  work  there  has  been  compiled  a  series  of  conq>arable 
analyses  of  the  coals  found  in  the  different  parts  of  this  country, 
which  are  proving  of  great  value  to  Government  engineers  and  pur- 
chasing agents  and  to  all  large  users  of  coal. 

INSPECTION  OF  COAL  PX7BCHASED  FOB  THE  GOVEBHMEHT. 

The  importance  of  supervising  more  carefully  the  Government's 
coal  purchases  was  early  recognized,  as  coal  was  being  purchased 
according  to  reputation  and  trade  name  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
its  quality  as  measured  by  contained  moisture,  volatile  matter,  and 
ash,  and  by  heatinff  value  and  efficiency  as  demonstrated  bjr  utiliza- 
tion under  the  conditions  to  be  met.  (Joal  was  purchased  simply  as 
coal,  and  no  check  was  had  on  the  character  and  quality  supplied 
the  consumer.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  uni- 
form specifications  have  been  developed.  These  prescribe  in  detail 
definite  requirements  for  coal  purchased  by  the  Government.  The 
plan  of  purchasing  on  the  specification  basis  was  first  adopted  by 
the  Treasury  Department  in  1906,  and  this  method  of  purchase  has 
since  b^n  extended  until  the  plan — ^variously  modified  in  form  but 
the  same  in  principle^has  been  adopted  by  all  the  departments  of 
the  Government,  and  is  applied  to  almost  all  contracts  larm  enough 
to  warrant  sampling  and  analysis  and  heating- value  tests.  The  value 
of  the  coal  purchased  annually  by  the  Grovemment  under  specifica- 
tions prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  under  the  advice  of  the 
bureau  is  now  not  less  than  $7,800,000. 

The  results  of  other  fuel  investigations  published  by  the  bureau 
have  served  as  a  basis  for  improving  equipment  used  to  heat  public 
buildings  and  for  the  development  or  improved  tjrpes  of  power-plant 
furnaces  and  boilers.  Moreover,  these  investigations  have  stimulated 
the  development  of  more  efficient  gas  producers.  Investigations  of 
house-heatmg  equipment  are  developing  results  that  promise  to 
lower  the  cost  of  heating  private  buildings  the  country  over. 

BY-PBOBUCTS  IN  COKE  MASINa. 

The  value  of  the  by-products  annually  lost  in  this  country  through 
the  coking  of  coal  in  beehive  ovens  amounts  to  more  than  $40/)00,000.* 
The  wastefulness  of  the  beehive  oven  has  long  been  known,  but  only 

•  The  Tftloe  beoomcs  mveh  larger  If  crude  Intermedimte  products  (for  mftkbig  dyettaA^ 
etc.)  be  Included  in  the  estimate. 
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recently  has  the  pressing  need  of  recovering  these  by-products  and 
of  building  up  a  oy-proauct  industry,  including  the  manufacture  of 
dyestuffs  and  other  coal-tar  derivatives,  been  made  clearly  evident. 
The  bureau  has  called  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  the  by-product 
industry  and  to  the  work  necessary  for  its  upbuilding. 

SAFETY  IN  METALLUBGICAL  PIiANTS. 

Statistics  of  accidents  in  mills,  cyanide  plants,  and  smelters  have 
been  collected,  some  tentative  general  studies  of  health  and  safety 
conditions  at  metallurgical  plants  (including  iron  blast  furnaces  and 
steel  works)  have  been  made,  and  definite  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  health  and  safety  conditions  have  been  prepared. 
The  need  of  further  investigations  is  shown  by  the  accident  figures 
collected  by  the  bureau,  which  indicate  that  more  than  7,000  are 
injured  annually  in  ore-dre^ing  and  smelting  plants  alone.  A  much 
larger  but  as  yet  undetermined  number  of  persons  are  injured  in  the 
iron  and  steel  plants  of  the  country. 

DECBEASE  OF  WASTE  AND  INCREASE  OF  EFFICIENCY  IN 

MINEBAL  TECHNOLOGY. 

Some  three  years  ago  the  problems  of  miscellaneous  mineral  tech- 
nology, which  includes  the  prepai'ation  and  use  of  the  minor  metals, 
rare  metals,  and  various  mmerals  used  in  the  arts,  were  assigned  to 
the  division  of  mineral  technology,  and  Dr.  C.  L.  Parsons  was  placed 
in  charge. 

As  the  field  of  work  was  first  surveyed  in  a  general  manner  and  as 
the  force  assigned  to  the  work  was  small,  especially  important 
problems  were  selected  for  investigation. 

• 

DETERMINATION  OF  MINERAL  WASTES. 

It  was  earlv  apparent  that  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  could  be  most  useful  to  the  general  mineral  industries  of  the 
country  was  to  study  the  possibility  of  eliminating  some  of  the  great 
wastes  that  take  place  m  the  commercial  production  of  mineral 
products,  and,  incidentally,  to  assist  wherever  possible  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  manufacturing  processes  and  the  utilization  of 
domestic  rather  than  imported  material.  The  general  subject  of 
mineral  waste  was  discussed  in  a  bulletin,  which  brought  out  clearly 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  losses  throughout  the  country. 

INCREASED  EFTICIENCY  IN  PRODUCING  KAOLIN  AND  FELDSPAR. 

A  comprehensive  study  was  also  undertaken  of  the  feldspar,  mica, 
and  kaolin  resources  of  the  Appalachian  region.  The  results  of  this 
study  have  been  published  and  widely  distributed  to  the  pottery  in- 
dustry. All  of  the  feldspar  quarries  in  the  Appalachian  region  were 
investigated  and  the  quality  of  the  spar  was  pointed  out,  to  the  effect 
that  no  better  material  for  the  pottery  industry  can  be  obtained  any- 
where. This  has  also  been  shown  to  be  true  of  many  of  the  kaolin 
deposits  of  the  southern  Appalachian  region,  some  of  which  are 
remarkably  white  and  equal  m  quality  to  any  imported. 
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In  connection  with  this  work  a  new  method  has  been  developed 
for  treating  the  secondary  kaolins  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic 
coastal  plain,  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  these  kaolins,  which 
occur  in  immense  quantities,  may  be  made  available  for  white  ware 
and  be  so  much  improved  as  paper  filler  that  they  will  bring  a  much 
higher  price. 

It  was  shown  that  there  were  lar^e  quantities  of  ocher,  mica,  and 
some  kaolinized  feldspar  now  wasted  in  the  South  which  might  easily 
be  saved  with  profit  and  utilized  in  our  industries. 

A  studjr  of  the  fuller's  earth  industry  of  the  country  was  made 
through  visits  to  the  chief  deposits  mined  for  bleaching  both  mineral 
and  vegetable  oils,  and  the  results  were  published  in  a  bulletin.  The 
great  difficulty  in  the  utilization  of  American  earth  was  found  and 

Eointed  out,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  work  by  the  bureau 
as  been  lar^ly  instrumental  in  oringing  about  the  great  increase  in 
the  production  and  utilization  of  domestic  earth  during  the  past 
few  years. 

POSSIBLE   SAVING  OF  METALS  IN   ALLOY  MANUFACTUSE. 

In  cooperation  with  the  American  Institute  of  Metals  and  the 
chemical  department  of  Cornell  University,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
undertook  a  study  of  brass  and  nonf errous  alloy  manufacture,  wiUi 
especial  reference  to  determining  the  relative  efficiency  of  different 
types  of  furnaces  in  preventing  the  known  large  wastes  of  metal  in 
both  dross  and  fume.  A  bulletin  published  on  this  subject  in  1914 
has  become  an  almost  universally  used  handbook  among  the  brass 
founders  and  is  resulting  in  greater  efficiency  and  in  the  prevention 
of  metal  losses.  The  bulletin  pointed  out  that  metal  losses  amount* 
ing  to  at  least  $2,000,000  a  year  might  easily  be  prevented,  and  it  is 
known  to  the  bureau  that  many  brass  founders  have  changed  their 
methods  and  have  applied  the  remedies  pointed  out  by  the  bureau. 

RESULTS  OF  RADIUM  INVESTIQATIONS. 

Probably,  however,  the  most^  striking  of  the  mineral-technology 
investigations  has  been  that  dealing  with  radium.  In  1912  the  bureau 
showea  that  large  quantities  of  ore  were  being  mined  in  Colorado  and 
shipped  abroad  for  the  production  of  radium,  some  of  which  was 
sold  back  to  this  country  at  a  price  far  in  excess  of  any  just  propor- 
tion of  that  received  by  the  American  miner  for  his  raw  material. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  National  IRadium  Institute  1,000 
tons  of  ore  are  beingmined  in  the  Paradox  Valley  of  Colorado  and  a 
plant  was  built  at  Denver  for  producing  radium.  This  plant  has 
now  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  months,  and  nearly  4 
grams  of  radium  has  been  extracted,  which  will  be  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  and  malignant  tumors.  The  bureau's  work  has  shown 
that  the  price  formerly  paid  the  miners  for  the  camotite  ore  was 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  mineral  contained,  and 
that  ^e  cost  of  producing  radium  by  methods  developed  by  the 
bureau  is  so  low  that  from  Government-owned  ore,  at  least,  radium 
can  be  supplied  to  the  hospitals  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Public 
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Health  Service  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $36,500  per  gram,  or  one-third 
of  jprices  that  had  been  obtained  by  foreign  producers. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  radium  investigations 
has  been  the  development  of  methods  whereby  the  large  wastes  of  low- 
grade  camotite  ore  heretofore  common  may  be  prevented  and  the  main 
part  of  the  valuable  minerals  they  carry  may  be  readily  shipped  to 
market  and  utilized  as  a  source  of  radium.  This  result  will  add 
greatly  to  the  radium  resources  of  the  country,  for  heretofore  prob- 
ably 5  tons  of  low-grade  ore  has  been  mined  and  wasted  for  each 
ton  of  marketable  ore  shipped. 

Incident  to  this  work  several  new^  methods  for  the  determination 
of  radium  and  the  extraction  of  uranium  and  vanadium  from  radium 
ores  have  been  developed.  Application  has  been  made  for  patents, 
which,  if  granted,  will  be  dedicated  to  the  public. 

LESSENING  WASTE  OF  PETB0LEX7M  AND  NATT7BAL  GAS. 

Preliminary  investigations  to  determine  the  losses  of  petroleum 
and  natural  ^as  that  take  place  under  existing  methods  of  exploiting 
oil  and  gas  nelds  were  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  soon 
as  funds  were  made  available.  These  investigations  showed  that  the 
losses  were  enormous,  amounting  to  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  a 
single  State.  They  also  showed  that  the  total  annual  loss  in  the 
petroleimi  industry  throughout  the  country  was  not  less  than  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  a  large  part  of  which  was  preventable. 

In  order  to  lessen  this  waste  the  bureau  actively  cooperated  with 
State  officials  and  private  organizations  in  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
enactment  of  laws  that  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  less  wasteful 

S radices.  It  investigated  well-drilling  methods  and  published  and 
istributed  descriptions  of  approved  methods  of  drillmg  wells  that 
encounter  gas  under  high  pressure  and  of  extinguishingl)uming  oil 
or  gas  we^  It  also  devised  and  demonstrated  a  practical  process 
for  drilling  through  porous  formations  by  which  waste  of  gas  in 
sands  overlying  oil  sands  can  be  stopped  and  the  invasion  and  ruin 
of  many  gas  and  oil  sands  by  water  can  be  prevented.  By  the  use 
of  this  process  in  a  single  State  it  is  estimated  that  a  saving  of 
natural  gas  worth  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  was  effected  in  less  than 
18  months. 

As  larger  but  still  inadequate  appropriations  have  been  made  by 
Congress  the  petroleum  investigations  have  been  extended  to  include 
other  special  problems  connected  with  the  increase  of  safety  and 
efficiency  and  the  prevention  of  waste.  Particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  problems  that  concerned  the  saving  of  oil  or  gas  in  fields 
within  Government  lands  in  California  and  to  questions  involved 
in  the  inspection  of  oil  and  gas  Ifinds  belonging  to  the  Indian  tribes, 
especially  those  in  Oklahoma. 

Under  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  all  technical  details  of  methods  of  drilling  wells  and  of 
transporting  petroleum  in  lands  belonging  to  the  Indian  tribes  are 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  and 
all  details  of  production,  such  as  the  gaging  of  oil  and  gas  wells 
and  the  collection  of  royalties,  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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BITTKAIT  PBOGBSSE& 

Two  processes  devised  by  a  chemical  engineer  of  the  bureau,  W.  F. 
Bittman,  are  of  great  importance.  One  of  these  processes  will 
enable  refiners  to  mcrease  the  output  of  gasoline  from  crude  petro- 
leum some  200  per  cent  or  even  more,  and  as  the  patent  right  for  the 
process  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  public  monopolization  of  the  gasoline 
mdustry  by  means  of  private  control  of  an  efficient  "cracking'' 
process  will  be  prevented.  Also  the  price  of  gasoline  as  compared 
with  that  of  cruae  oil  will  be  reduced. 

The  other  process  is  for  the  manufacture  of  benzol  and  toluol,  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  dves  and  high  explosives,  from 
hea\^  liquid  hydrocarbons.  Heretofore  benzol  and  toluol  have  been 
obtamed  chiefly  from  coal  and  water  ^as  tars.  The  Kittman  process 
was  developed  from  a  laboratory  scale  to  a  commercial  scale  in  co- 
operation with  the  Aetna  Explosives  Co.,  of  New  .York,  with  whidi 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  March,  1915,  entered  into  a  cooperative 
a^eement  to  develop  uie  process.  Experimental  work  was  to  be  car- 
ried on  until  the  conunercial  practicability  of  the  process  was  dem- 
onstrated, when  the  contract  with  the  Aetna  Explosives  Co.  was  to  be 
canceled^  and  a  license  issued  the  company  for  the  use  of  Uie  process 
in  making  benzol  and  toluol. 

Permits  to  use  this  process  will  be  issued  to  any  responsible  party 
or  parties  who  will  agree  to  the  terms  exacted  of  the  Aetna  Company, 
namely,  that  all  patentable  processes  and  ideas  developed  in  ex- 
perimental work  on  the  process  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  depart- 
ment for  the  free  use  of  the  public. 

BENEFITS  FBOM  METALIiTJBGICAL  INVESTIQATIOHa. 

^  No  comprehensive  investigations  bearing  on  safety,  health,  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  metallurgical  mdustries  of  this  country  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  they  can  not  be  undertaken  until 
necessary  funds  are  provided.  Up  to  the  past  year  the  metallurgical 
work  ox  the  bureau  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  investiga- 
tions of  the  smelter-smoke  problem,  preliminary  inquiries  as  to  the 
treatment  of  low-grade  and  complex  ores,  and  some  tentative  studies 
of  accidents  and  accident  prevention  at  blast  furnaces  and  steel- 
works. 

PREVENTION  OF  DAMAGE  BY  SMELTER  SMOKE. 

In  attacking  the  smelter-smoke  problem  the  bureau  cooperated 
with  the  Selby  and  the  Anaconda  smelter  commissioiis.  These  com- 
missions, composed  of  disinterested  experts,  were  empowered  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  complaints  of  fume  damage  by  the 
Selby  smelter  in  Solano  County,  Cal.,  and  the  Anaconda  plant  in 
Deer  Lod^  County,  Mont.  The  Selby  commission  has  made  its 
report,  which  is  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
Anaconda  commission  is  continuing  its  investigations.  Each  com- 
mission has  been  entirely  indei>endent  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  but 
the  director  of  the  bureau  has  served  as  a  member  of  each  commission, 
and  the  bureau  has  cooperated  with  the  commissions  by  assisting 

•The  contimct  was  canceled  Aug.  24,  1015. 
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the  broader  aspects  of  their  investigations,  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
results  available  for  a  general  stu<fy  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
problems  involved. 

The  work  of  the  Selby  commission  has  attracted  much  attention, 
and  the  methods  or  procedure  of  the  commission  are  being  followed 
in  other  metallurgical-smoke  investigations  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  ffiving  especial  attention  to  processes  for 
removing  sulphur  from  smelter  gases,  and  has  made  decided  progress 
in  the  study  of  the  chemical  reactions  on  which  these  processes  are 
based. 

OTHER  RESULTS  OF  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Investigations  of  methods  of  treating  the  low-nade  and  complex 
ores  of  Utah  and  adjacent  States,  which  were  begun  in  1913,  are 
showing  what  new  methods  are  needed  or  what  changes  should  be 
made  in  old  methods  in  order  to  treat  millions  of  tons  of  ore  that 
now  lie  imworked  because  efficient  and  economical  processes  of  sav- 
ingthe  contained  metals  have  not  been  perfected. 

The  study  of  accident  prevention  at  blast  furnaces  and  steel  plants 
has  already  shown  what  are  the  common  hazards  and  how  they  may 
be  avoided. 

During  the  past  year  a  cooperative  metallurgical  exhibit  was 
organized  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  collaboration  with 
a  number  of  large  smelting  companies  and  allied  interests.  This 
exhibit,  which  induded  a  number  of  metallurgical  testing  labora- 
tories, made  possible  a  temporary,  at  least,  enlargement  of  the 
smelter-fume  work  and  the  beginning  of  new  investigations,  espe- 
cially one  dealing  with  the  leaching  of  gold  and  silver  ores  with 
cyanide  solutions. 

BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  WORK 
DURING  THE  PAST  FISCAL  YEAR. 

Several  of  the  year's  accomplishments  were  especially  important, 
in  particular  those  concerning  smelter  smoke,  the  production  oi 
radium,  the  manufacture  of  gasoline,  benzol,  and  toluol  from  petro- 
leum, and  the  improvement  ox  health  and  saiety  conditions  in  mines. 

A  process  devised  by  one  of  the  bureau's  chemists.  Dr.  Kittman, 
and  now  in  commercial  operation,  assures  larger  yields  and  cheaper 
production  of  gasoline  from  petroleum. 

Another  process  devised  by  Dr.  Kittman,  which  has  been  tested  on 
a  commercial  scale,  assures  the  production  of  benzol  and  toluol,  used 
in  making  dyestuffs  and  high  explosives,  from  petroleum,  and  should 
make  this  country  independent  of  foreign  sources  of  supply.  ^ 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Itadiimi  Institute  radiiim  has 
been  produced  in  commercial  quantities  at  a  cost  one-third  of  that 
by  methods  previously  used. 

An  excessively  high  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  among  the  miners 
of  the  Joplin  district,  Missouri,  was  shown  to  be  related  to  rock  dust 
in  the  air  of  the  mines,  with  the  result  that  energetic  measures  to  im- 
prove conditions  are  being  taken  by  local  and  State  officials. 
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Decided  progress  was  made  in  the  investigation  of  methods  of  pre- 
venting damage  to  vegetation  from  smelter  smoke. 

Continued  investigation  of  the  smelter-smoke  problem  has  shown 
how  some  of  the  injurious  constituents  of  metallurgical  smoke  may 
be  removed  without  excessive  expense  and  is  aiding  the  develop- 
ment of  practicable  methods  of  removal. 

The  sbidj  of  coal-mine  explosions  and  of  methods  of  preventing 
and  limiting  them  was  continued  and  another  rock-dust  device  for 
stopping  explosions  was  devised. 

The  inflammable  gases  in  mine  air  were  studied  and  methods  of 
rendering  them  less  dangerous  were  tested. 

A  rescue  crew  of  the  bureau  aided  the  State  mine  inspector  of  West 
Virginia  and  local  rescue  crews  in  rescuing  42  men  after  an  explosion 
at  the  Layland  mine,  West  Virginia. 

Oxygen  breathing  apparatus  for  the  use  of  rescue  parties  was 
greatly  improved,  and  a  new  type  devised  that  is  safer  and  more 
efficient  than  types  in  use. 

Greater  impetus  was  given  the  movement  for  first-aid  and  rescue 
training  at  metal  mines. 

Public  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  contests  were  held  in  cooperation 
with  mining  companies  and  organizations  of  miners. 

Different  types  of  safety  and  rescue  apparatus  were  demonstrated 
before  thousands  of  miners. 

More  than  2,400  miners  were  trained  in  rescue  methods  and  more 
than  6,100  in  first  aid.  On  June  30, 1915,  the  total  number  of  miners 
trained  by  the  bureau  since  its  organization  was  33,552. 

More  than  100  miners  were  recovered  or  brought  to  safety  through 
the  efforts  of  miners,  mine  officials  State  mine  mspectors,  and  rescue 
crews  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  of  operating  companies,  and  of  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Comprehensive  rules  for  preventing  accidents  in  or  about  metal 
mines  were  finally  revised  for  publication. 

Quarry  accidents  were  investigated  and  recommendations  for  pre- 
venting them  were  made. 

Accidents  at  blast  furnaces  were  studied  and  rules  for  preventing 
them  were  suggested. 

Methods  of  increasing  safety  and  preventing  accidents  at  steel 
plants  were  investigated  and  recommendations  were  made. 

Various  types  of  more  efficient  and  less  dangerous  explosives  for 
metal  mines  were  investigated.  The  merits  of  permissible  explosives 
were  demonstrated  in  various  coal-mining  districts. 

An  explosion-proof  motor  for  use  in  gaseous  mines  was  approved. 

Methods  of  safeguarding  the  use  of  electricity  in  and  about  mines 
were  improved. 

Safety  recommendations  were  made  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
accidents  in  tunnels  being  driven  under  bodies  of  water. 

Ventilation  in  metal  mines  and  coal  mines  was  studied  and  im- 
provements were  recommended. 

Methods  of  limiting  or  preventing  damage  from  subsidence  of  the 
surface  caused  by  mining  operations  were  studied. 

Improvements  were  made  in  safety  lamps  as  a  result  of  the  bu- 
reau's  investigations. 
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Electric  lamps  for  miners  were  greatly  improved  through  the 
bureau's  recommendations. 

A  method  was  devised  for  preventing  much  loss  of  valuable  marble 
through  cracking  caused  by  earth  pressure  at  certain  quarries. 

Sampling  and  assay  methods  were  studied  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing methods  satisfactory  to  both  producers  and  buyers  of  ore. 

Camotite  ores  in  Colorado  and  Utah  will  be  maae  valuable  through 
concentrating  methods  devised  by  the  bureau. 

Methods  devised  for  treating  tungsten  and  molybdenum  ores  will 
enable  mines  now  idle  to  be  worked  at  a  profit. 

The  purchase  of  fuels  for  the  Government  under  specifications 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  continued  to  show  substantial 
savmgs. 

Investigations  of  kaolin  and  feldspar  mining  in  different  States 
showed  how  material  equal  to  the  best  foreign  grades  could  be  profit- 
ably recovered^ 

An  investigation  of  gas-producer  practice  in  Europe  showed  how 
difficulties  in  the  use  of  low-grade  fuels  can  be  overcome. 

Peat  and  lignite  investigations  showed  how  these  fuels  can  be 
utilized  to  advantage  in  regions  where  higher  OTade  fuels  are  costly. 

Tests  to  determine  the  fusibility  of  coal  ash  and  its  relation  to 
clinkering  in  furnaces  gave  important  results. 

Studies  of  the  origin  ard  constitution  of  coal  are  giving  informa- 
tion of  value  in  ascertaining  the  most  efficient  methoos  of  utilization. 

Complex  low-grade  gold,  lead,  silver,  and  zinc  ores  were  studied 
and  information  obtained  that  will  aid  in  making  available  millions 
of  tons  of  ore  that  can  not  be  profitably  treated  by  methods  already 
used. 

An  investigation  of  the  mining  and  milling  of  lead  and  zinc  ores 
is  showing  how  great  losses  in  the  concentration  of  these  ores  can  be 
lessened  or  prevented. 

Tests  were  made  of  the  flotation  processes  to  determine  the  possi- 
bility of  reducing,  through  their  use,  losses  of  metal  in  present 
methods  of  concentrating  lead  and  zinc  ores. 

Hazards  in  handling  gasoline  were  studied,  and  safe  practices  were 
recommended. 

The  quantity  of  ffasoline  necessary  to  cause  explosions  of  gasoline 
vapor  in  sewers  ana  in  tunnels  was  determined. 

A  simple  and  reliable  device  for  indicating  the  presence  of  in- 
flammable gas  in  mine  air  was  designed. 

The  properties  of  natural  gas  and  the  dangers  attending  its  use 
were  studied. 

A  bulletin  of  2,000  pages,  entitled  "  United  States  Mining  Statutes 
Annotated,^'  which  contains  all  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  that 
relate  to  the  mining  industry,  with  abstracts  of  all  decisions  constru- 
ing these  statutes,  was  publisned. 

An  investigation  of  placer-mining  methods  was  undertaken. 

Gold  dredges  were  inspected  to  ascertain  how  losses  of  gold  with 
present  methods  and  equipment  may  be  reduced. 

Prop'ess  was  made  in  the  study  of  methods  of  reducing  metal 
losses  m  melting  nonf errous  alloys. 
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Systematic  investigations  of  waste  and  loss  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas,  especially  on  lands  under  the  control  of  the  Oovemment, 
were  begun. 

Methods  of  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells  so  as  to  prevent  present 
wastes  were  demonstrated  in  Oklahoma  and  other  States. 

Individual  producers  and  organizations  of  producers  cooperated 
with  the  bureau  in  efforts  to  lessen  waste  of  oil  and  gas. 

As  a  result  of  the  bureau's  efforts  great  waste  of  natural  gas  has 
been  stopped. 

Investigations  were  be^un  to  determine  how  the  cyanide  process 
can  be  us^  more  efficiently  in  leaching  silver  ores. 

The  smelting  of  titaniferous  iron  ores,  with  the  object  of  making 
available  as  sources  of  iron  great  ore  deposits  now  unworked,  was 
studied. 


SOME  URGENT  NEEDS  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

NEED  OF  MINE-EXPESrHTRNT  AND  MINE-SAEETY  STATIONS. 

At  no  time  since  the  bureau  was  established  has  it  been  provided 
with  the  funds  and  facilities  necessary  to  meet  the  many  legitimate 
demands  made  on  it  for  investigations  looking  to  greater  safety  or 
increased  efficiency  in  the  mineral  industries.  Not  only  have  the 
number  and  urgency  of  these  demands  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  ability  to  meet  them,  but  the  lack  of  necessary  funds  and  equip- 
ment has  at  times  embarrassed  the  bureau  in  its  efforts  to  save  tne 
lives  of  miners. 

On  March  3,  1915,  in  response  to  widespread  demands,  Congress 
passed  an  act  (40  Stat.,  959)  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  and  maintain  in  the  important  mining  regions  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Territorv  of  Alaska,  under  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  in  accordance  with  tne  provisions  of  its  organic  act,  10 
mining-experiment  stations  and  7  mine-safety  stations,  movable  or 
stationary,  in  addition  to  those  already  established.  The  act  states 
that  the  province  and  duty  of  these  stations  shall  be  to  make  inves- 
tigations and  disseminate  information  with  a  view  to  improving 
conditions  in  the  mining,  (quarrying,  metallurgical,  and  other  mineriu 
industries,  safeguarding  hfe  among  employees,  preventing  imneces- 
sary  waste  of  resources,  and  otherwise  contributmg  to  the  advance- 
ment of  these  industries;  provides  that  not  more  tiian  three  of  the 
mining-experiment  stations  and  not  more  than  three  of  the  mine- 
safety  stations  shall  be  established  in  any  one  fiscaJ  year,  and  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  lands,  buildings,  or 
other  contributions  from  the  several  States  offering  to  cooperate  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Under  the  law  three  mining-experiment  stations  can  and  should  be 
established  during  the  current  year — each  in  an  important  mining 
center,  where  investigations  unaer  Government  supervision  will  in- 
crease the  yield  of  metals  now  being  mined  or  will  result  in  the  min- 
ing of  deposits  now  unworked. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  mine-experiment  stations  shall  investigate 
such  problems  as  particularly  concern  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  regions  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  it  is  expected  that  each  State  in  which  a  station  is  situated,  by 
supplementing  the  appropriations  made  by  Confess,  will  cooperate 
in  the  study  of  mining  problems  by  giving  attention  to  problems  that 
are  local  or  especially  concern  that  State.  The  act  establishing  these 
stations  directs  that  they  shall  be  maintained  under  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  its  organic  act.  This 
provision  enables  the  director  of  the  bureau  to  prevent  duplication 
of  work  at  different  stations  and  to  coordinate  all  investigations  to 
the  best  advantage. 
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Some  of  the  problems  that  will  receive  special  attention  at  these 
stations  are  improvement  of  metal-mining  methods  to  insure  larger 
recovery  of  ore  and  greater  safety ;  investigations  of  milling  methods 
and  metallurgical  processes  for  the  treatment  of  those  ores  in  the 
recovery  of  which  by  existing  methods  there  are  losses  that  annually 
amount  to  millions  of  dollars,  and  investigations  of  methods  or 
processes  whereby  mineral  deposits  now  unworked  can  be  made 
sources  of  national  wealth. 

In  addition,  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  and  equip  under  the  terms 
of  the  act  three  mine-rescue  cars,  each  to  have  headquarters  in  a 
region  where  facilities  are  now  lacking  for  rendering  prompt  and 
ef^tive  aid  at  times  of  mine  disasters  or  for  beginning  and  continu- 
ing first-aid  and  rescue  training  such  as  has  reduced  loss  of  property, 
lessened  the  sufferings  and  period  of  disability  of  victims  oi  acci- 
dents, and  saved  men  entombed  by  mine  disasters. 

The  mine-rescue  cars  now  in  use  are  old  Pullman  cars  that  have 
been  converted  to  the  use  of  the  bureau.  These  cars  need  extensive 
repairs  to  enable  them  to  comply  with  the  safety  requirements  of 
railroads.  The  greatest  practicable  speed  is  demanded  when  rescue 
crews  are  being  carried  to  the  aid  of  entombed  miners,  and  each 
rescue  car  must  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  imusual  strain. 
Hence  there  is  need  of  substituting  modem  steel-constructed  cars 
for  the  old  wooden  cars  as  rapidly  as  appropriations  will  permit. 

NEED  OF  XNVESTIGATIONS  OF  PETBOLEUM  AND  NATUBAL  GAS. 

Millions  of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  and  millions  of  gallons  of  oil 
have  been  wasted  in  a  day  in  the  careless  and  reckless  exploitation  of 
gas  and  oil  fields.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
ductive districts  in  the  United  States  has  been  fairly  defined,  and 
that  with  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  these  unrivaled  fuels 
the  production  in  the  United  States  must  be  properly  conserved. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  Nation's  interests  in  the 
remaining  supplies  be  protected  and  that  waste  in  production  and 
utilization  be  eliminated. 

Many  of  the  States  have  already  recognized  the  need  of  preventing 
wastes  and  have  enacted  laws  for  the  purpose.  Much  of  this  legis- 
lation has  proved  ineffective  because  it  did  not  have  the  confidence 
of  operators  and  because  its  enforcement  was  difficult.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines,  representing  the  public  interest  in  natural  resources,  is 
in  a  position  to  bring  together  producers  and  marketers  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  so  that  their  cooperation  may  be  assured  and  meas- 
ures to  lessen  waste  may  be  made  effective.  Recently  various  State 
committees  in  Oklahoma,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  that  have  been 
considering  legislation  relating  to  oil  and  gas  have  called  on  the 
bureau  for  assistance,  and  have  gratefully  acknowledged  the  aid 
received. 

Under  such  allotments  as  could  be  made  from  the  appropriations 
up  to  the  beginning  of  last  year^  the  bureau  could  do  little  more  than 
undertake  a  few  general  inquiries  and  stud^  a  few  special  problems 
in  some  fields.  Last  year  it  was  able  to  begm  a  comprehensive  study 
of  many  features  of  the  problem  of  waste  prevention  and  was  able 
to  cooperate  more  effectualljr  with  other  Government  bureaus  and 
with  various  State  organizations,  especially  in  Oklahoma. 
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industry.  Becently  the  bureau  completed  an  investigation  of  the 
petroleum  industry  in  California,  in  which  it  had  the  valuable  co- 
operation of  the  largest  marketing,  producing,  and  consuming  com- 
panies of  the  State.  The  total  proauction,  consumption,  and  stocks, 
amount  of  crude  oil  used  as  fuel,  amount  refined,  losses  in  trans- 
portation, and  the  disposition  of  petroleum  products  by  States  and 
foreign  countries  were  investigated. 

It  IS  proposed  to  conduct  similar  investigations  in  all  other  pro- 
ductive nelas  to  the  end  that  the  petroleum  industry  and  the  consum- 
ing public  inay  have  the  benefit  of  authoritative  and  impartial  in- 
formation prepared  under  Grovemment  supervision.  In  collecting 
this  information  and  in  conducting  its  work  for  greater  efficiency  in 
the  prevention  of  waste  in  the  oil  and  gas  fields  the  bureau  employs 
competent  engineers  who  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  and 
improvements  in  the  various  branches  of  the  industry,  and  in  turn 
will  keep  the  industry  constantly  informed. 

The  total  value  of  the  oil  and  natural  gas  produced  in  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1914  was  more  than  $300,000,000. 
The  total  wa^  in  all  branches  of  the  industry  probably  amounted  to 
$50,000,000.  These  figures  show  how  great  a  saving  of  national 
wealth  may  be  effected  bv  enlarmng  and  continuing  the  work  for 
greater  efficiency  that  the  bureau  has  now  begun. 

NEED  OF  INCBEASED  FACILITIES  AT  PTTTSBTmOH  STATION. 

The  equipment  now  in  the  old  buildings  on  the  arsenal  grounds  in 
Pittsburgh  should  be  moved  to  the  new  experiment  staticm  in  that 
city  and  new  equipment  should  be  contracted  for  as  work  progresses 
on  the  buildings  and  the  equipment  can  be  installed  most  eco* 
nomicallv.  The  sum  recjuired  for  the  purpose  is  less  than  was  appro- 
priated for  moving  equipment  during  the  last  fiiscal  year. 

At  the  new  buildings  m  Pittsburg  provisicm  should  be  made  for 
such  additional  service  by  skilled  artisans,  charwomen,  and  others  as 
will  assure  proper  care  of  the  buildings  and  to  provide  for  its  equip- 
ment and  furmshings  being  kept  in  proper  condition  and  not  allowed 
to  deteriorate. 

NEED  OF  LABGEB  FEINTING  FUNDS. 

The  publications  of  the  bureau  represent  the  results  of  w<H*k  con- 
ducted under  appropriations  made  by  Congress.  Through  them 
chiefly  both  Congress  and  the  public  are  iniormed  of  methods  de- 
vised and  recommendations  made  for  safej^arding  life  and  bringing 
about  more  healthful  conditions  in  the  mining  and  metallurmcal  in- 
dustries and  for  insuring  more  efficient  and  economic^  devdopment 
of  the  Nation's  mineral  resources. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Congress  has  greatly  extended 
the  scope  of  the  inquiries  and  investigations  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  and  the  demands  made  on  the  bureau  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  public  have  continually  increased  in  numbw  and 
urgency.  In  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  bureau's  duties 
and  the  increase  in  the  scope  and  nimiber  of  the  investigati(Mis  it  has 
been  directed  to  make,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  reports  submitted  for  publication.    Although  these  reports  deal 
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wiUi  investigations  that  relate  to  safeguarding  the  lives  of  miners 
and  of  workers  in  metallurgical  establishments,  preventing  accidents 
and  bringing  about  more  healthful  conditions  m  mines,  mills,  and 
smelters,  and  increasing  the  national  wealth  through  the  elimination 
of  mineral  wastes  and  the  production  of  metals  and  minerals  from 
deposits  now  unworked,  the  bureau  has  been  unable  to  publish  manv 
of  Uiem  as  promptly  as  their  importance  and  timeliness  demanded. 
Meanwhile  tne  bureau,  in  efforts  to  make  its  printing  funds  go  as  far 
as  possible,  has  reduced  the  number  of  copies  of  reports  prmted  for 
free  distribution,  although  by  so  doing  it  has  restricted  such  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  results  of  its  investigations  as  would  make  these  re- 
sults of  most  use  to  the  public.  Editions  of  some  publications  have 
been  exhausted  within  a  few  weeks  of  issue. 

The  movement  for  greater  safety  and  efficiency  in  the  mineral 
industries  has  developed  chiefly  within  the  past  few  years.  Its  suc- 
cess depends  on  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies  working  for  the  same 
end,  and  to  insure  this  cooperation  the  results  of  the  bureau's  work 
should  be  readily  available.  An  increase  of  funds  for  printing 
reports,  e£9)ecially  those  that  relate  to  saving  the  lives  of  nuners,  is 
strongly  recommended. 

BJnaUkBfY  OF  THE  HOBE  T7HOENT  NEEDS  OF  THE  BUBEAXJ. 

Below  is  a  summarized  statement  indicating  the  sums  necessary 
for  extending  investigations  or  improving  equipment  or  facilities 
durin£^  the  fiscal  year  1917.  No  reierence  is  made  to  investigations 
for  which  no  increase  from  last  year's  appropriation  is  asked. 

Burnt  necessary  far  important  features  of  the  bureau's  work  in  the  fiscal  year 

1917. 

1916.         1917. 

General  expenses $70,000  $74,800 

Petroleom  and  natural  gas  investigations 35,000  70,000 

lUnlDg-expOTiment  stations 70,000 

Additional  services  Pittsburgh  station 17, 220 

Beptdn  for  cars 21, 000 

Pnndiase  of  3  new  cars 53, 280 

Equipment  for  3  new  cars 13,500 

Cost  of  operating  3  new  cars 54, 510 

OFFICES  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  headquarters  of  the  bureau  are  in  a  rented  building,  situated 
on  E  Street  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets,  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  A  large  building  to  house  the  offices  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  General  Land  Office,  the  United  States  Oeo- 
logical  Survey,  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
is  to  be  erected  in  Washington  on  a  plot  of  ground  lying  between 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  and  F  and  G  Streets.  Contracts  for  the 
construction  of  this  building  have  been  prepared  and  work  on  it 
will  soon  be  started. 

The  experiment  station  at  Pittsburgh  is  housed  in  the  unsuitable 
and  overcrowded  buildings  on  the  arsenal j^rounds  of  the  War  De- 
partment at  Fortieth  and  JButler  Streets.  Temporary  proviaons  for 
some  of  the  investigations  have  been  made  witn  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.     During  the  previous  year  plans  were  pre- 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

GENEBAL  PIiAN  OF  OBOAHIZATIOH. 

Each  year  since  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  established  it  has  been 
called  on  to  extend  its  activities  and  to  conduct  fresh  investifi^tions 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  terms  of  its  organic  act.  New  in- 
quiries have  been  authorized  by  Congress,  old  ones  have  been  broad- 
ened, and  cooperative  working  agreements  have  been  made  with 
State  organizations  and  with  other  bureaus  of  the  Government.  In 
consequence  there  have  been  changes  in  the  oiganization  of  tbe 
bureau,  llie  organization  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  described 
below  and  is  shown  on  the  diagram  facing  page  624. 

As  the  diart  indicates,  the  investigations  of  the  bureau  are  grouped 
under  five  principal  divisions,  as  follows:  Mining  division,  metal- 
lurgical division,  mineral-technology  division,  fuels  and  mechanical- 
equipment  division,  and  petroleum  division.  The  chemical-research 
laboratory  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  performed  work  for  each  of  these 
divisions.  Immediately  imder  the  director,  who  supervises  the  work 
of  the  bureau,  are  the  administrative  officers  as  indicated  on  the  chart 

PEBSONNEL  07  DIEFEBBNT  DIVISIONS. 
ADMINISTBATIVB  DIVI8I0K. 

The  general  administrative  work  was  in  charge  of  the  director, 
Joseph  A.  Holmes,  and  the  assistant  director.  Van.  H.  Manning,  at 
the  head<]uarters  of  the  bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  mining-experiment  station  at  Pittsburgh  was 
intrusted  to  H.  M.  Wilson.  F.  G.  CottrelL  chief  chemist,  acted  as 
administrative  head  of  the  San  Francisco,  Ual.,  office  of  the  bureau. 

B.  B.  Moore,  physical  chemist,  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  for  the 
Denver,  Colo.,  office. 

F.  G.  Bailey,  assistant  chief  clerk,  was  in  charge  of  routine  ad- 
ministrative matters  at  the  Washington  office.    J.  W .  Thompson  and 

C.  B.  Dutton,  law  examiners;  J.  L.  Cochrane,  in  charge  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  publications;  S.  Sanford,  engineer,  in  dbarge  of  editorial 
work^  and  A.  H.  Fay,  mining  engineer,  charged  with  the  collection 
of  mme-accident  statistics,  were  also  stationed  at  the  Washington 
office. 

In  addition  to  these  investigations  various  others  that  relate  to 
safety  or  efficiency  in  the  mineral  industries  are  bein^  conducted 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  director,  who  also  nas  general 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  mine  inspector  for  Alaska, 
and  the  inspection  of  coal  mines  on  Indian  or  Government  lands  in 
Oklahoma  and  Wyoming. 

The  director  in  the  conduct  of  the  technical  work  of  the  bureau 
has  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  the  advisory  committee,  consisting  of 
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the  chiefs  of  the  different  divisions,  and  of  the  consulting  experts 
connected  with  the  bureau. 

Such  administrative  functions  as  the  ^neral  supervision  of  the 
bureau's  library  and  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  with  respect  to  matters 
of  personnel,  supplies,  and  accounting  are  centered  at  the  Washing- 
ton office  under  the  supervision  of  the  director. 

MINING  DIVISION. 

The  field  activities  of  the  mining  division,  including  all  investi- 
gative, rescue,  and  training  work,  are  conducted  under  an  organiza- 
tion by  whicn  the  country  is  divided  mto  10  districts.  George  S. 
Bice,  chief  mining  engineer,  with  offices  in  Pittsburgh,  is  in  charge  of 
the  division  and  gives  personal  attention  to  the  field  investigations. 

J.  W.  Paul,  mining  engineer,  stationed  at  Pittsburgh,  is  in  charge 
of  mine-rescue  operations  and  of  the  testing  of  all  mine-rescue  appa- 
ratus and  mine-safety  lamps. 

H.  M.  Wilson,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
Pittsburgh  station,  had  supervision  of  the  educational  work,  the 
training  of  miners,  and  the  demonstrations  given  tiie  mine-rescue 
cars  and  stations. 

The  districts  in  which  the  field  forces  operate,  the  name  of  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  each  district,  and  his  headquarters  are  given 
on  pages  647-649. 

Sumner  S.  Smith,  mining  engineer,  served  as  Federal  mine  inspec- 
tor for  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  with  headquarters  at  Juneau,  Alaska. 

Special  investigations  undertaken  by  the  mining  division  and  the 
names  of  the  officials  in  charge  are  outUned  below : 

Tests  of  different  types  of  mine-rescue  apparatus,  J.  W.  Paul, 
mining  engineer. 

Teste  of  methods  of  preventing  explosions  and  various  tests  of 
mine  equipment,  all  conducted  at  the  experimental  mine  near  Bruce- 
ton,  Pa.,  L.  M.  Jones,  mining  engineer. 

Methods  and  costs  of  open-pit  mining  at  Santa  Kita,  N.  Mex., 
Charles  Enzian,  mining  engineer,  in  cooperation  with  D.  F.  Mac- 
Donald,  geologist,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Subsidence  from  coal  mining  in  the  Scranton  district.  Pa.,  Charles 
Enzian,  mining  engineer. 

Investigations  oi  coal-mine  gases,  in  cooperation  with  State  of 
Illinois,  H.  I.  Smith,  assistant  mining  engineer,  and  K.  J.  Hamon, 
chemist. 

Use  of  permissible  explosives  in  Illinois,  J.  B.  Fleming,  assistant 
mining  engineer,  who  succeeded  J.  W.  Koster,  junior  mining  engi- 
neer, in  JanuarjT,  1915. 

Use  of  permissible  explosives  and  inspection  of  mines  on  Indian 
lands  in  Oklahoma,  J.  J.  Rutledge,  mining  engineer. 

Investigations  of  health  and  safety  conditions  in  the  mines  of 
California,  in  cooperation  with  State  of  California,  H.  M.  Wolflin, 
mining  engineer. 

Siliceous  rock  dust  in  mines  as  a  cause  of  pulmonary  diseases  among 
miners,  with  especial  reference  to  mines  in  the  Joplin  district.  Mo., 
Edwin  Higgins,  mining  engineer,  in  collaboration  with  A.  J.  Lanza, 
passed  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
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Greneral  health  and  sanitary  conditions  in  mines  and  mining  com- 
munities, J.  H.  White,  sanitary  engineer. 

First-aid  instruction  for  miners,  W.  A.  Ljmott,  mine  surgeon. 

Chemical  tests  of  mine  explosives,  C.  G.  Storm,  chemist,  who  re- 
simed  June  15, 1915. 

Inspection  of  coal  mines  on  Government  land  in  Wyoming,  J.  C. 
Koberts,  mining  engineer. 

Physical  tests  of  mine  explosives,  S.  P.  Howell,  explosives  engineer. 

FUELS  AND  MECHANICAL-EQUIPKENT  DIVISION. 

The  fuels  and  mechanical-equipment  division  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  O.  P.  Hood,  chief  mechanical  engineer. 

The  investigations  undertaken  during  the  year  and  the  officials  in 
charge  were  as  follows : 

General  fuel  investigations,  O.  P.  Hood,  chief  mechanical  engineer. 

Inspection  of  Government  fuel  purchases,  G.  S.  Pope,  engineer. 

Fuel  efficiency,  S.  B.  Fla^,  engineer. 

Electricity  in  mines,  H.  H.  Clark,  electrical  engineer. 

Mine  equipment,  O.  P.  Hood,  chief  mechanical  engineer. 

Mine-rescue  apparatus,  W.  E.  Gibbs,  engineer  of  special  research, 
assisted  by  Yandell  Henderson,  consulting  surgeon. 

Gas-producer  investigations,  with  especial  reference  to  the  slag- 
ging type  of  producer.  C.  D.  Smith,  engmeer. 

Origin  of  peat  ana  uses  of  peat  and  lignite,  C.  A.  DiEivis,  fuel 
technologist. 

General  investigation  of  the  increase  of  efficiency  in  gas-producer 
design  and  practice,  K.  H.  Femald,  consulting  ^igineer. 

Physical  investigations  relating  to  fuels,  etc,  J.  K.  Clement, 
physicist. 

Analysis  of  coal  purchased  for  the  Government,  J.  D.  Davis, 
chemist. 

Investigation  of  the  coking  of  coal  and  of  coke  by-products,  H.  C. 
Porter,  chemist. 

Deterioration  and  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  in  storage,  H.  C. 
Porter. 

DIVISION  OF  MINERAL  TECHNOLOGY. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Mineral  Technology  was  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  L.  Parsons,  chief  mineral  technolo^st.  The 
investigations  pursued  during  the  year  and  the  officials  m  charge 
were  as  follows :  ^        ^ 

Rare-metal  investigations,  including  work  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Radium  Institute;  mming  of  camotite  ore,  K.  L. 
Kithil,  mineral  technologist,  and  J.  A.  Davis,  assistant  mining 
engineer;  operation  of  radium  plant,  R.  B.  Moore,  physical  chemist 

Study  ox  tungsten  ores  and  platinum  resources,  h^  1m  Kithil, 
mineral  technologist 

Study  of  molybdenum  deposits  and  concentration  of  molybdenum 
ores,  F.  W.  Horton.  mineral  technologist. 

Investigations  of  nonferrous  alloys,  withparticular  attention  to 
preventii]^  mrtal  losses  in  brass  meltmg,  H.  W.  Gillett,  alloy  chemist 
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Ceramic-industry  investiRations,  C.  L.  Parsons,  chief  mineral  tech- 
nologist, A.  S.  Watts,  consiuting  quarry  technologist,  and  Ira  Sproat, 
junior  ceramic  chemist. 

Building-stone  technology,  with  special  reference  to  the  quarrying 
of  marble,  O.  W.  Bowles,  quarry  tecnnologist. 

PETROUBUM  DIVISION. 

The  petroleum  division  is  under  the  supervision  of  W.  A.  Williams, 
chief  petroleum  technologist.  The  investigations  undertaken  and 
the  bureau  officials  in  direct  charge  were  as  follows : 

** Cracking"  of  mineral  oils  by  heat,  with  especial  reference  to 
more  efficient  and  cheaper  methods  of  producing  gasoline,  benzol, 
and  toluol,  W.  F.  Bittman,  chemical  engineer. 

Losses  of  oil  during  storage  in  tanks,  and  fire  hazards,  A.  G. 
H^gem,  petroleum  engineer. 

Fractionation  of  oil  from  oil  shales,  David  T.  Day,  consulting 
chemist. 

Cooperative  work  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  relation  to 
oil  lands  in  California,  J.  H.  G.  Wolf,  petroleum  engineer. 

Introduction  of  mud-fluid  method  of  drilling  in  Oklahoma,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  Illinois,  and  West  Virginia,  J.  A.  Pollard,  gas-waste 
engineer. 

Livestigation  of  natural-gas  industry  in  California,  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Texas,  W,  M. 
Welch,  gas-waste  engineer. 

Analytical  distillation  of  petroleum,  E.  W.  Dean,  junior  organic 
chemist. 

Analysis  and  testin^^  of  fuel  oil  and  other  petroleum  products, 
W.  A  Jacobs,  junior  chemist. 

Determination  of  coefficients  of  expansion  of  California  crude  oils 
and  distillates  A.  S.  Crossfield,  junior  explosives  chemist 

METALLUBGICAL  DIVISION. 

The  metallurgical  division  is  under  the  supervision  of  F.  G.  Cot- 
trell,  chief  chemist,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The 
investigations  of  this  division  and  the  officials  in  direct  charge  were 
as  follows: 

Smelter  fumes,  L.  H.  Duschak,  chemical  engineer,  and  A.  E. 
Wells,  metallurgist,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  chief  chemist. 

Hydrometallur^  of  gold  and  silver  ores,  G.  H.  Clevenger,  con- 
sulting metallurgist. 

Aiinmg  and  milling  methods  in  lead  and  zinc  mines,  C.  A.  Wright, 
assistant  metallurgical  engineer. 

Treatment  of  low-grade  ores  in  the  State  of  Utah,  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Utah,  D.  A.  Lyon,  metallurgist. 

Safety  and  efficiency  at  blaist  furnaces,  F.  H.  Willcox,  metallurgical 
engineer. 

Safety  and  efficiency  in  steel  manufacturing,  J.  M.  Sampson,  iron 
and  steel  metallur^st,  who  resigned  February  1,  1916,  ana  was  suc- 
ceeded b^  James  Aston,  metallu^cal  engineer. 

Corrosion  of  metals  in  mines,  O.  W.  Storey,  chemist. 
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pared  for  new  buildings  authorized  by  Congress,  and  during  the 

fast  year  contracts  were  let  and  ground 
roken  for  their  conBtruction.  These 
buildings  will  stand  on  land  acquired 
by  the  Govemment,  an  admirable  ate 
adjacent  to  the  grounds  of  the  Cam^io 
Institute  of  Technology  and  near  uie 
Cam^e  Institute,  the  Came^e  Libraiy, 
and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
tract  fronts  to  the  north  on  Forb^  Street, 
and  is  immediatdly  east  of  the  Forbes 
Street;  Bridge  over  the  deep  cut  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Junction  Railroad,  which 
bounds  the  property  on  the  west. 

The  main  ouildjng  is  three  stories 

high,  has  a  frontage  of  332  feet,  and  is 

flanked   at   either   end   with   two-story 

wings  that  extend   back   from   Forbes 

Street  211  feet    The  general  appearance 

I    of  the  building  will  be  plain  but  digni- 

I    fied.    The  basement  walls  are  of  con- 

I    Crete  with  a  tooled  surface,  resembling 

I   light-gray  granite.    For  the  rest  the  ex- 

1.   terior  walls  are  of  cream  brick  to  har- 

I    monize  with  monumental  buildings  of 

f   the  neighborhood  and  are  crowned  vith 

I    a  wide  projecting  cornice  and  a  low  slate 

g    roof. 

£       The   central   part   of   the   buildii^, 

•3    whidi  is  56  feet  by  210  feet,  will  contam 

a  quarters  for  the  administration  offices 

I    and  the  mining-engineering  division  and 

1    also  a  lecture  room  seating  300  persons. 

I    The  west  wing,  48  by  211  feet,  will  house 

^    the   mechanical    laboratory.     The  east 

wing,  of  the  same  size,  will  accommodate 

the  chemical  laboratory.    In  general  the 

interior  finish  is  substantial  but  severely 

plain. 

In  the  rear  of  the  main  building  will 
be  the  power  plant  and  the  metallurgical 
and  fuel-testmg  laboratories  in  a  build- 
ing 55  feet  by  220  feet,  built  of  re- 
inforced concrete  and  placed  on  a  lower 
level  so  as  to  be  invisible  from  Forbes 
Street.  In  this  building  are  an  eoguie 
house  65  feet  by  110  feet,  a  fuel-testing 
laboratory  55  feet  bv  70  feet,  and  a 
metallurgical  testing  laboratory  65  feet 
by  70  feet.  An  extension  of  this  build- 
ing is  contemplated  to  provide  a  boiler 
house  55  feet  oy  110  feet  and  a  50-foot 
extenaon  to  the  fuel-testin?  laboratory.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  buildings  is  shown  in  (he  figure. 
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Besides  the  buildings  under  contract  and  such  extensions  as  maj 
be  constructed  within  the  present  appropriation  of  $500,000,  addi- 
tional buildings  will  undoubtedly  be  needed  to  enable  the  bureau  to 
carry  out  the  investigations  demanded  of  it. 

One  of  the  earliest  future  needs  will  be  a  service  building  to  house 
all  of  the  shops  which  otherwise  will  occupy  space  in  the  mechanical 
laboratory  and  also  a  storeroom  in  order  to  release  valuable  space  in 
the  basement  of  the  mining-engineering  building. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  growth  of  metallurgical  investi- 
gations will  before  long  render  the  metallurgical  building  inadequate 
and  that  extensions  of  the  fuel-testing  laboratory  will  be  needed. 

The  Denver  experiment  station  occupies  rented  quarters  in  an 
office  building  and  the  San  Francisco  experiment  station  has  offices 
in  the  custonmouse  and  is  making  use  of  temporary  laboratory  facili- 
ties provided  by  a  cooperative  arrangement  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

At  Salt  Lake  City  the  bureau  occupies  quarters  provided  by  the 
University  of  Utah  under  a  cooperative  a^eement  and  at  Urbana, 
111.,  the  bureau  has  an  office  in  one  of  the  bmldings  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

In  order  to  make  more  effective  its  efforts  to  increase  safety  and 
efficiency  in  the  mineral  industries  the  bureau  has  made  cooperative 
agreements  with  various  Government  bureaus  and  various  State  insti- 
tutions and  departments,  and  in  order  to  use  in  the  conduct  of 
necessary  investigations  special  and  expensive  equipment  that  could 
not  be  procured  with  the  hmited  funds  available,  the  bureau  has  made 
such  agreements  with  the  National  Badium  Institute  and  other 
organizations. 

An  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  Government  mining-experiment  and  mine-safety  sta- 
tions at  localities  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  these 
stations  to  be  under  the  technical  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
No  funds  for  the  construction  of  these  stations  were  appropriated. 
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GENEBAL  FLAN  OF  OBaAHIZATIOK. 

Each  year  since  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  established  it  has  been 
called  on  to  extend  its  activities  and  to  conduct  fresh  investigations 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  terms  of  its  organic  act.  New  in- 
quiries have  been  authorized  by  Congress,  old  ones  have  been  broad- 
ened, and  cooperative  working  agreements  have  been  made  with 
State  organizations  and  with  other  bureaus  of  the  Government.  In 
consequence  there  have  been  changes  in  the  oi^anization  of  the 
bureau.  The  organization  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  described 
below  and  is  shown  on  the  diagram  facing  page  624. 

As  the  chart  indicates,  the  investigations  of  the  bureau  are  grouped 
under  five  principal  divisions,  as  follows :  Mining  division,  metal- 
lurgical division,  mineral-technology  division,  fuels  and  mecnanical- 
equipment  division,  and  petroleum  division.  The  chemical-research 
IsiDoratory  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  performed  work  for  each  of  these 
divisions.  Immediately  imder  the  director,  who  supervises  the  work 
of  the  bureau,  are  the  administrative  officers  as  indicated  on  the  chart 

PEBSONNEL  07  BIEFEBENT  DIVISION& 
ADMINISTBATIVB  DIVISION. 

The  general  administrative  work  was  in  charge  of  the  director, 
Joseph  A.  Holmes,  and  the  assistant  director.  Van.  H.  Manning,  at 
the  head<]uarters  of  the  bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  mining-experiment  station  at  Pittsburgh  was 
intrusted  to  H.  M.  Wilson.  F.  G.  CottrelL  chief  chemist,  acted  as 
administrative  head  of  the  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  office  of  the  bureau. 
K.  B.  Moore,  physical  chemist,  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  for  the 
Denver,  Colo.,  omce. 

F.  G.  Bailey,  assistant  chief  clerk,  was  in  charge  of  routine  ad- 
ministrative matters  at  the  Washington  office.  J.  W.  Thompson  and 
C.  B.  Dutton,  law  examiners ;  J.  L.  Cochrane,  in  charge  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  publications;  S.  Sanford,  engineer,  in  charge  of  editorial 
workj  and  A.  H.  Fay,  mining  engineer,  charged  with  the  collection 
of  mme-accident  statistics,  were  also  Rationed  at  the  Washington 
office. 

In  addition  to  these  investigations  various  others  that  relate  to 
safety  or  efficiency  in  the  mineral  industries  are  being  conducted 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  director,  who  also  nas  general 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  mine  inspector  for  Alaska, 
and  the  inspection  of  coal  mines  on  Indian  or  Government  lands  in 
Oklahoma  and  Wyoming. 

The  director  in  the  conduct  of  the  technical  work  of  the  bureau 
has  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  the  advisory  conmiittee,  consisting  of 
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the  chiefs  of  the  different  divisions,  and  of  the  consulting  experts 
connected  with  the  bureau. 

Such  administrative  functions  as  the  ^neral  supervision  of  the 
bureau's  library  and  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  with  respect  to  matters 
of  personnel,  supplies,  and  accounting  are  centered  at  the  Washing- 
ton office  under  the  supervision  of  the  director. 

MINING  DIVISION. 

The  field  activities  of  the  mining  division,  including  all  investi- 
gative, rescue,  and  training  work,  are  conducted  under  an  organiza- 
tion by  which  the  country  is  divided  into  10  districts.  George  S. 
Eice.  chief  mining  engineer,  with  offices  in  Pittsburgh,  is  in  charge  of 
the  division  and  gives  personal  attention  to  the  field  investigations. 

J.  W.  Paul,  mining  engineer,  stationed  at  Pittsburgh,  is  in  charge 
of  mine-rescue  operations  and  of  the  testing  of  all  mine-rescue  appa- 
ratus and  mine-safety  lamps. 

H.  M.  Wilson,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
Pittsburgh  station,  had  supervision  of  the  educational  work,  the 
training  of  miners,  and  the  demonstrations  given  tiie  mine-rescue 
cars  and  stations. 

The  districts  in  which  the  field  forces  operate,  the  name  of  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  each  district,  and  his  headquarters  are  given 
on  pages  647-649. 

Sumner  S.  Smith,  mining  engineer,  served  as  Federal  mine  inspec- 
tor for  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  with  headquarters  at  Juneau,  Alaska. 

Special  investigations  undertaken  by  the  mining  division  and  the 
names  of  the  officials  in  charge  are  outuned  below : 

Tests  of  different  types  of  mine-rescue  apparatus,  J.  W.  Paul, 
mining  engineer. 

Tests  or  methods  of  preventing  explosions  and  various  tests  of 
mine  equipment,  all  conducted  at  the  eicperimental  mine  near  Bruce- 
ton,  Pa.,  L.  M.  Jones,  mining  en^eer. 

Methods  and  costs  of  open-pit  mining  at  Santa  Rita,  N.  Mex., 
Charles  Enzian,  mining  engineer,  in  cooperation  with  D.  F.  Mac- 
Donald,  geolo^st,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Subsidence  from  coal  mining  in  the  Scranton  district,  Pa.,  Charles 
Enzian,  mining  engineer. 

Investi^itions  of  coal-mine  gases,  in  cooperation  with  State  of 
Illinois,  H.  I.  Smith,  assistant  mining  engineer,  and  R.  J.  Hamon, 
chemist. 

Use  of  permissible  explosives  in  Illinois,  J.  H.  Fleming,  assistant 
mining  engineer,  who  succeeded  J.  W.  Koster,  junior  mining  engi- 
neer, in  January,  1915. 

Use  of  permissible  explosives  and  inspection  of  mines  on  Indian 
lands  in  Oklahcmia,  J.  J.  Rutledge,  mining  en^neer. 

Investigations  of  health  and  safety  conditions  in  the  mines  of 
California,  in  cooperation  with  State  of  California,  H.  M.  WoLflin, 
mining  engineer. 

Siliceous  rock  dust  in  mines  as  a  cause  of  pulmonary  diseases  among 
miners,  with  especial  reference  to  mines  in  the  Joplin  district.  Mo., 
Edwin  Higgins,  mining  engineer,  in  collaboration  with  A.  J.  Lanza, 
passed  assi^ant  surgeon  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
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General  health  and  sanitary  conditions  in  mines  and  mining  com- 
munities, J.  H.  White,  sanitary  engineer. 

First-aid  instruction  for  miners,  W.  A.  Lynott,  mine  surgeon. 

Chemical  tests  of  mine  explosives,  C.  G.  Storm,  chemist,  who  re- 
sided June  15, 1915. 

Inspection  oi  coal  mines  on  Government  land  in  Wyoming,  J.  C. 
Roberts,  mining  engineer. 

Physical  tests  of  mine  explosives,  S.  P.  Howell,  explosives  engineer. 

FUELS  AND  MECHANICAL-EQUIPMENT  DIVISION. 

The  fuels  and  mechanical-equipment  division  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  O.  P.  Hood,  chief  mechanical  enmneer. 

The  investigations  undertaken  during  the  year  and  the  officials  in 
charge  were  as  follows: 

General  fuel  investigations,  O.  P.  Hood,  chief  mechanical  engineer. 

Inspection  of  Government  fuel  purchases,  G.  S-  Pope,  engineer. 

Fuel  efficiency,  S.  B.  Flagff,  engineer. 

Electricity  in  mines,  H.  El  Clark,  electrical  engineer. 

Mine  equipment,  O.  P.  Hood,  chief  mechanical  engineer. 

Mine-rescue  apparatus,  W.  E.  Gibbs,  engineer  of  special  research, 
assisted  by  Yandell  Henderson,  consulting  surgeon. 

Gas-producer  investigations,  with  especial  reference  to  the  slag- 
ging type  of  producer,  C.  D.  Smith,  engmeer. 

Origin  of  peat  and  uses  of  peat  and  lignite,  C.  A.  Davis,  fuel 
technologist 

Greneral  investigation  of  the  increase  of  efficiency  in  gas-producer 
design  and  practice,  R.  H.  Femald,  consulting  engineer. 

Physical  investigations  relating  to  fuels,  etc.,  J.  K.  Clement, 
physicist.^ 

Analysis  of  coal  purchased  for  the  Government,  J.  D.  Davis, 
chemist. 

Investigation  of  the  coking  of  coal  and  of  coke  by-products,  H.  C. 
Porter,  chemist. 

Detmoration  and  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  in  storage,  H.  C. 
Porter. 

DIVISION  OF  MINERAL  TECHNOLOGY. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Mineral  Technology  was  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  L.  Parsons,  chief  mineral  technologist.  The 
investigations  pursued  during  the  year  and  the  officials  m  charge 
were  as  follows : 

Eare-metal  investigations,  including  work  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Radium  Institute;  mming  of  camotite  ore,  E.  L. 
Eithil,  mineral  technologist,  and  J.  A.  Davis,  assistant  mining 
engineer ;  operation  of  radium  plant,  B.  B.  Moore,  phmcal  chemist 

Study  ox  tungsten  ores  and  platinum  resources,  JSL  L.  Kithil, 
mineral  technologist. 

Study  of  molybdenum  deposits  and  concentration  of  molybdenum 
ores,  F.  W.  Horton,  mineral  technologist 

Investigations  of  nonferrous  alloys,  with  particular  attention  to 
preventing  metal  losses  in  brass  meltmg,  H.  W.  Gillett,  aUoy  chemist 
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Ceramic-industry  investigations,  C.  L.  Parsons,  chief  mineral  tech- 
nologist, A.  S.  Watts,  consiuting  quarry  technologist,  and  Ira  Sproat, 
junior  ceramic  chemist. 

Building-stone  technology,  with  special  reference  to  the  quarrying 
of  marble,  O.  W.  Bowles,  quarry  technologist. 

PETROLEUM  DIVISION. 

The  petroleum  division  is  under  the  supervision  of  W.  A.  Williams, 
chief  petroleum  technologist.  The  investigations  undertaken  and 
the  bureau  officials  in  direct  charge  were  as  follows : 

** Cracking''  of  mineral  oils  by  heat,  with  especial  reference  to 
more  efficient  and  cheaper  methods  of  producing  gasoline,  benzol, 
and  toluol,  W.  F.  Eittman,  chemical  engineer. 

Losses  of  oil  during  storage  in  tanks,  and  fire  hazards,  A.  G. 
Heggem,  petroleum  engineer. 

Fractionation  of  oil  from  oil  shales,  David  T.  Day,  consulting 
chemist. 

Cooperative  work  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  relation  to 
oil  lands  in  California,  J.  H.  G.  Wolf,  petroleum  engineer.  ' 

Introduction  of  mud-fluid  method  oi  drilling  in  Oklahoma,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  Illinois,  and  West  Virginia,  J.  A.  Pollard,  gas-waste 
engineer. 

Investigation  of  natural-gas  industry  in  California,  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Texas,  W.  M. 
Welch,  gas- waste  en^neer. 

Analytical  distillation  of  petroleum,  E.  W.  Dean,  junior  organic 
chemist. 

Analysis  and  testing  of  fuel  oil  and  other  petroleum  products, 
W.  A.  Jacobs,  junior  chemist. 

Determination  of  coefficients  of  expansion  of  California  crude  oils 
and  distillates  A.  S.  Crossfield,  junior  explosives  chemist 

METALLURGICAL  DIVISION. 

The  metallurgical  division  is  imder  the  supervision  of  F.  G.  Cot- 
trell,  chief  chemist,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The 
investigations  of  this  division  and  the  officials  in  direct  charge  were 
as  foUows: 

Smelter  fumes,  L.  H.  Duschak,  chemical  enmieer,  and  A.  E. 
Wells,  metallurgist,  under  the  direct  supervision  ox  the  chief  chemist. 

Hydrometallur^  of  gold  and  silver  ores,  G.  H.  Clevenger,  con- 
sulting metallurgist. 

Mining  and  mdling  methods  in  lead  and  zinc  mines,  C.  A.  Wright, 
assistant  metallurgical  engineer. 

Treatment  of  low-grade  ores  in  the  State  of  Utah,  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Utah,  D.  A.  Lyon,  metallurgist. 

Safety  and  efficiency  at  blaist  furnaces,  F.  H.  WUlcox,  metallurgical 
engineer. 

Safety  and  efficiency  in  steel  manufacturing,  J.  M.  Sampson,  iron 
and  steel  metallur^st,  who  resigned  February  1,  1916,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  James  Aston,  metallurgical  engineer. 

Corrosion  of  metals  in  mines,  O.  W.  Storey,  chemist. 
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CHEMICAL-RE8EASCH  LABORATORY. 

The  chemical-research  laboratory  at  Pittsburgh  is  under  the  supw- 
vision  of  J.  K.  Clement,  physical  chemist,  with  G.  A.  Hulett  as 
consulting  chemist. 

At  this  laboratory,  in  addition  to  a  lar^e  amount  of  routine  work 
for  investigations  conducted  by  other  diyisions,  the  following  special 
investigations  were  carried  on: 

Investigation  of  the  origin  of  coal,  H.  C.  Porter,  chemist,  and  B. 
Thiessen,  assistant  chemist. 

Investigation  of  mine  gases  and  of  natural  ^s,  O.  A.  Burrell, 
chemist,  assisted  by  F.  M.  Seibert,  assistant  chemist,  and  I.  W.  Kob- 
ertson  and  G.  G.  Oberfell,  junior  chemists. 

Clinkering  of  coal  and  fiising  temperature  of  coal  ash,  A.  C.  Field- 
ner,  chemist,  assisted  bv  A.  E.  Hdl,  assistant  chemist,  and  A*  L. 
Feild,  junior  physical  chemist. 

Investigation  of  the  volatile  products  of  coal,  H.  C.  Porter,  chemist, 
and  F.  kT  Ovitz,  assistant  chemist. 

OTHER   INVESTIGATIONS. 

A  number  of  investigations  and  inquiries  have  been  conducted  for 
various  periods  of  time  under^  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
director,  and  hence  do  not  fall  within  any  of  the  divisions  mentioned. 
These  investigations  are  as  follows: 

Iron  mining  in  the  United  States,  D.  E.  Woodbridge,  consulting 
engineer. 

I)evelopment  of  iron  making  in  the  United  States^  John  Birkin- 
bine,  metallurgical  engineer,  and  J.  L.  W.  Birkinbme,  consulting 
metallurgical  engineer. 

Production  of  alloy  steels,  H.  D.  Hibbard,  steel  metallur^st. 

Gold  dredging  and  placer  mining,  Charles  Janin,  consultmg  min- 
ing engineer. 

Methods  of  utilizing  lignite,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  E.  J.  Balx^ock,  assistant  engineer. 

Metallurgical  practice  in  the  United  States,  C.  H.  Fulton,  consult- 
ing metallurgist. 

Sampling  and  assaying  methods,  T.  R.  Woodbridge,  Edward 
Keller,  and  W.  J.  Sharwood,  consulting  metallur^cal  chemists. 

Improvements  in  gas-producer  design  and  practice,  R.  H.  Femald, 
engineer. 

Proposed  rules  for  metal  mines,  W.  R.  Ingalls,  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, James  Douglas,  J.  Parke  Channing,  and  J.  R.  Finlay,  con- 
sulting engineers. 


PROGRESS  OF  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Some  of  the  most  notable  accomplishments  of  the  past  fiscal  year 
and  a  general  review  of  the  bureau^s  progress  have  beien  ^ven.  The 
purpose  of  the  different  investigations,  the  results  achieved,  and  the 
fiigmficance  of  these  results  are  stated  in  detail  on  succeeding  pages. 

WOBK  OF  MINING  DIVISION. 

The  organization  of  the  mining  division  and  the  names  of  the 
officials  in  charge  of  specific  investigations  have  been  described  else- 
where (pp.  627-630). 

All  01  the  district  en^eers  gave  or  supervised  instruction  in  mine- 
rescue  and  first-aid  traming,  responded  to  the  requests  of  operators 
and  miners  for  information,  and  gave  valuable  assistance  at  explo- 
sion disasters  and  at  mine  fires.  They  were  ably  assisted  by  the  fore- 
men miners  and  the  first-aid  miners,  who  in  many  instances,  in  the 
absence  of  their  district  chief,  proceeded  effectively  to  accomplish  the 
work  in  hand. 

Some  of  the  district  engineers  were  so  much  occupied  with  training 
miners  and  supervising  cars  and  stations  that  they  were  unable  to  do 
much  investigative  work ;  a  number  were  detailed  to  special  investi- 
mtions,  and  during  such  times  the  routine  work  was  in  charge  of  the 
foremen  miners. 

INVESTIGATIONS  AT  PITTSBURGH  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  MINE. 
BTTTDY  OF  BESOITE  APPA&ATITS  AND  SAFETY  LAMPS. 

J.  W.  Paul,  mining  engineer,  with  the  assistance  of  H.  D.  Mason, 
jr.,  assistant  mining  engmeer,  continued  to  study  the  use  of  mine- 
rescue  apparatus  and  the  merits  of  different  types  of  rescue  apparatus 
and  safety  lamps. 

EXPLOSIBILITY  TESTS  OF  COAL  DITST. 

L.  M.  Jones,  mining  engineer,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
chief  mining  engineer,  carried  on  at  the  bureau's  experimental  mine 
at  Bruceton,  Pa.,  a  series  of  explosion  tests.  •  The  results  promise  to 
be  of  great  value.  Standardization  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
inflammability  of  coal  dust  from  typical  mines  are  tested,  with  and 
without  the  presence  of  fire  damp,  and  by  which  the  amount  of  rock 
dust  or  other  inert  matter  that  must  be  added  to  make  the  coal  dust 
safe  is  determined  with  reasonable  precision,  is  the  main  feature  of 
this  work.  Such  direct  information  enables  operators  to  know  what 
is  needed  to  make  their  mines  reasonably  safe  from  explosions. 

OPBN-Prr  MINING  AND  SURFACE  SUPPORT. 

Charles  Enzian,  mining  engineer,  cooperated  with  D.  F.  MacDon- 
ald,  a  geologist  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  from  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  to  investigate  open-pit  mining  at  Santa 
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Rita,  N.  Mex.  A  joint  report  of  the  investigations  has  been  pre- 
pared. Mr.  Enzian  also  continued  an  investigation  of  subsidence 
from  coal  mining  in  the  Scranton  district,  Pa.,  and  was  called  upon 
by  the  city  of  Scranton  to  make  recommendations  regarding  pro- 
posed methods  of  supporting  the  surface. 

nXINOIS  COOPERATIVB  INVESTIGATIONS. 

H.  I.  Smithy  assistant  mining  en^eer,  was  the  bureau's  repre- 
sentative in  lUmois  under  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  State 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Mr.  Smith  investigated  the  condition  of 
the  air  in  coal  mines^  report  on  which  is  in  progress. 

A  report  by  R.  Y.  Williams,  former  mining  engineer  of  the  bureau, 
on  the  numidity  of  mine  air,  with  especial  reference  to  coal  mines  in 
southern  Illinois,  was  published  during  the  year,  and  a  second  report 
on  ventilation  stopping  in  Illinois  mines  is  in  press. 

R.  J.  Hamon,  chemist,  who  was  assigned  to  this  cooperative  work, 
opened  a  laboratory  for  the  analysis  of  mine-air  samples  at  Urbana, 
111.,  where  he  made  a  large  number  of  analyses,  the  reports  of  which 
are  being  tabulated  for  publication. 

J.  R.  Fleming,  assistant  mining  engineer,  who  was  assigned  to  the 
Illinois  work  January  1,  1915,  continued  the  work  begun  by  J.  W. 
Koster,  junior  mining  engineer,  on  the  use  of  permissible  explosives 
in  Illinois.  A  report  is  being  prepared  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Fleming 
also  did  some  work  in  Indiana  in  cooperation  with  the  Indiana  mine 
inspection  department. 

USE  OF  EXPLOSIVES  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

J.  J.  Rutledge,  mining  engineer,  assisted  by  J.  W.  Koster  and 
others,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  conducted  tests  on  the  use 
of  permissible  explosives  in  Oklahoma.  Subsequently  every  mine  on 
the  segregated  land  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  visitea  and  inspected 
by  Mr.  Rutledge  and  D.  Harrington,  mining  engineer,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was 
to  determine  how  the  mines  could  best  conform  to  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  reguiring  the  use  of  permissible  explosives, 
or  the  altemative  of  shot  nring  from  the  surface,  with  a  view  to 
lessening  the  large  number  of  shot-firing  explosions  accompanied  by 
loss  of  life  or  damage  to  property.  Copies  or  the  preliminary  reports 
on  the  inspections  were  submitted  to  the  operators  for  approval  or 
criticism.  Many  of  the  operators  conceded  the  desirability  of  adopt- 
ing the  recommendations  and  of  conforming  to  the  Secretary's  orders. 
Some  operators  pleaded  for  delay  on  account  of  the  bad  condition  of 
business,  but  none  showed  a  disposition  to  refuse  to  meet  the  Secre- 
tary's orders  though  some  question  was  raised  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  the  means  suggested.  Recommendations  are  being  prepared. 
At  some  mines  it  was  found  that  by  certain  modifications  in  methods 
the  purposes  of  the  Secretary's  orders  could  be  fulfilled  without  literal 
compliance,  as  in  the  steep-pitching  but  naturally  wet  mines. 

CALIFORNIA  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT. 

In  California  H.  M.  Wolflin,  mining  engineer,  continued  in  charge 
of  inquiries  under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  California  State 
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Industrial  C!ommission  regarding  safety  precautions  in  metal  mines. 
Most  of  the  larger  mines  were  examined,  and  a  comprehensive  mining 
law  is  now  being  formulated  by  the  Industrial  Commission  for  sub- 
mission to  the  State  legislature.  The  cooperation  has  yielded  valu- 
able results  during  the  past  year  and  promises  to  be  still  more  valuable 
because  of  the  extremely  lil)eral  attitude  taken  by  the  commission. 

HEALTH  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  JOPLIN  DISTRICT. 

Edwin  Hig^ins.  mining  engineer,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  in 
cooperation  with  A.  J.  Lanza,  passed  assistant  surgeon,  of  the  Puolic 
Health  Service,  made  a  special  investigation  of  the  eflfect  of  rock  dust 
in  the  sheet-ground  zinc  and  Lead  mines  of  the  Joplin  district. 

New  methods  for  the  collection  of  samples  of  dust  in  mine  air  were 
devised  by  Mr.  Higgins,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Rice,  Fieldner.  and  Bur- 
reU,  which  have  proven  eflfective. 

Great  good  was  accomplished  by  the  cooperative  work  because  both 
operators  and  miners  took  up  suggested  improvements  with  interest 
and  energjr,  and  marked  improvement  was  made  in  many  of  the  mines 
that  contained  the  most  dust.  Although  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
lessening  of  silicosis,  or  miners'  asthma,  and  of  tuberculosis  will  be 
evident  lor  a  year  or  more,  the  cooperative  work  is  expected  to  have 
a  marked  innuence  on  the  health  of  miners  in  the  Joplin  district 
hereafter. 

The  measures  advocated  were  employment  of  water-injection  drills, 
placing  of  pipe  lines  and  hose  and  spraying  of  dust,  forbidding  the 
squibbmg  of  noles  and  the  use  of  adobe  shots  except  at  the  middle 
or  end  or  a  shift,  as  well  as  general  improvement  in  hygienic  condi- 
tions such  as  would  result  from  the  erection  of  wash  and  change 
houses. 

OTHER  METAL-MINE  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Although  some  other  work  was  occasionally  done  by  several  of  the 
mining  engineers  in  metal-mining  fields,  the  lack  of  larger  appropria- 
tions for  this  class  of  mining  prevented  little  more  bemg  done  than 
the  work  indicated.  It  is  to  oe  hoped  that  in  the  future  more  inves- 
tigation of  safety  in  metal  mining  will  be  possible.  It  is  regretted 
that  the  lack  of  funds  prevented  the  continuance  of  tests  of  mine 
supports  for  both  coal  and  metal  mines,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  work 
will  be  taken  up  again  in  the  future. 

WORK  OF  CAR  8. 

During  the  year  mine-rescue  car  8  was  equipped  with  a  full  crew, 
in  charge  of  D.  J.  Parker,  mining  engineer,  the  crew  including  a  mine 
surgeon.  Dr.  W.  A.  Lynott,  a  foreman  miner,  a  first-aid  miner,  a 
stenographer,  and  a  cook  The  car  proceeded  from  mining  town  to 
mining  town,  die  mining  engineer  mvestigating  mines,  giving  lec- 
tures, and  supervising  the  work  of  the  crew.  The  surgeon  investi- 
gated health  conditions  at  mines,  and  the  foreman  miner  and  first- 
aid  miner  gave  training  in  rescue  methods  and  in  first  aid.  A  large 
number  of  men  were  trained,  and  the  car  was  also  called  to  a  num- 
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ber  of  explosion  disasters.    It  is  hoped  that  suffident  funds  will  be 
provided  to  enable  similar  work  to  be  done  by  each  car. 

SPECIAL  WORK  OF  CHIEF  MIKIKG  BKOINEER. 

The  chief  mining  engineer  designed  certain  rock-dust  barriers  to 
prevent  or  check  mine  explosions.  Applicaticm  for  patents  covering 
the  barriers  has  been  made,  and  the  patents,  if  granted,  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  Mr.  Bice  also  gave  special  attention  to  the  in- 
troduction oi  permissible  explosives  m  Oklahoma^  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  and  the  citjr  engineer  of  Mil- 
waukee, investigated  a  tunnel  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  which  a  fall  of 
roof  had  occurred.  The  use  of  bulkheads  in  the  tunnel  to  prevent 
accidents  from  flooding  by  an  inrush  of  water  fixHn  Lake  Michigan, 
under  which  the  tunnel  was  being  driven,  was  recommended,  and 
was  adopted  bv  the  authorities. 

MINE   SANITATION. 

The  purpose  of  the  sanitary  investigations  conducted  was  the  con- 
servation of  health  by  encouraging  better  conditions  at  mines  and 
mining  communities.  About  60  inaustrial  communities  in  the  West- 
em  States  were  investigated  by  J.  H.  White,  sanitary  engineer.  A 
bulletin  by  Mr.  White  on  houses  for  mining  towns  was  issued;  a 
technical  paper  on  miners'  wash  and  change  houses  was  submitted  for 
publication;  and  a  bulletin  entitled  '^Amninistration  of  Industrial 
Communities  "  is  being  prepared.  Mr.  White  also  prepared  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  an  exhibit  designed  to 
show  the  progress  being  made  in  improving  the  living  conditions  of 
mine  workers. 

MINE-ACCIDENT   STATISTICS. 

Accurate  statistics  of  mine  accidents  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligent  plans  for  bringing  about  greater  safety  in  mining. 
The  collection  and  publication  of  such  statistics  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  under  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  State  or  coimty  inspec- 
tors has  proved  decidedly  satisfactory,  for  the  cooperation  has 
assured  reports  that  are  accurate  and  are  compiled  in  a  uniform 
manner.  This  uniformity  is  highly  desirable,  because  it  permits 
intelligent  comparison  of  the  records  of  various  States  and  thus  saves 
time  and  expense  to  the  Government,  to  State  authorities,  and  to 
mining  companies.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the  bureau  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  statement  of  coal-n^e  fatalities,  and  also  prints  an 
annual  report  on  such  fatalities  within  two  months  after  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year. 

A  large  bulletin,  in  which  over  50,000  fatalities  in  coal  mines  have 
been  tabulated  by  causes  and  calendar  years,  is  being  prepared.  The 
figures  include  the  returns  from  each  State  since  the  beginning  of 
inspection  service  to  the  end  of  1914,  so  that  for  the  first  time  coal- 
mine fatalities  for  all  of  the  States  are  assembled  on  a  calendar-year 
basis  and  under  a  uniform  classification. 

Reliable  clarified  data  relating  to  accidents  in  metal  and  miscel- 
laneous mineral  mining  in  the  United  States  are  still  lacking.  Only 
a  few  metal-mining  States  have  inspection  service,  and  the  reports  of 
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inspectors  in  different  States  are  not  uniform.  Moreover,  one  State 
requires  inspectors  to  collect  certain  inf  ormation,  whereas  the  require- 
ments of  another  State  are  entirely  different.  Some  States  do  not 
require  a  record  of  injuries  or  a  report  to  any  individual,  insurance 
board,  commissioner,  or  inq>ector,  whereas  other  States  have  strictly 
enforced  laws  requiriuj^  sudi  reports.  In  addition,  the  fiscal  years 
of  States  are  not  uniform.  Unless  all  States  report  on  the  same 
basis,  just  comparisons  can  not  be  made.  It  is  hoped  that  during  this 
coming  year  a  bulletin  on  metal-mine  accidents  can  be  prepared, 
similar  to  the  one  on  coal-mine  accidents  above  mentioned. 

During  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  reports  on  coal-mine  accidents, 
a  report  on  accidents  in  metal  mines,  and  a  report  on  accidents  in 
quarries,  each  for  the  calendar  year  1913,  were  published;  also  a 
report  on  the  production  of  explosives  in  the  United  States  during 

1913  was  printed,  and  a  report  on  the  production  of  explosives  during 

1914  was  submitted  for  publication.  A  report  on  accidents  at  coke 
ovens  during  the  calendar  years  1913  and  1914  was  published,  and  a 
report  on  accidents  at  ore-dressing  and  smelting  plants  for  the  same 
years  was  completed. 

The  compilation  of  accident  statistics  is  being  conducted  imder 
the  direction  of  A.  H.  Fay,  mining  engineer. 

EXAMINATIOX  OF  MINING  LAWS. 

The  law  examiner  continued  to  collect  and  examine  mining  laws 
and  to  compile  digests  of  court  decisions  interpreting  these  laws,  in 
an  effort  to  indicate  to  the  mining  industry  or  to  State  legislatures 
what  laws  are  proving  most  effective  in  aiding  the  development  of 
the  mining  industry  and  in  the  introduction  of  safer  and  more 
efficient  methods  in  mining. 

A  large  report  issued  in  two  volumes  as  a  bulletin  contains  a  com- 
plete compilation  and  annotation  of  all  the  sections  of  the  United 
States  Revised  Statutes  and  of  all  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  mines, 
mining,  myieral  lands,  and  the  mineral  industry  on  public  lands. 
The  annotation  consists  of  abstracts  of  court  decisions  that  indicate 
how  the  courts  have  pointed  out  defects  in  the  statutes,  made  clear 
uncertainties,  and  aided  pntctical  application.  The  lar^e  number 
and  wide  range  of  the  decisions  show  that  the  value  of  mming  laws 
depends  on  their  status  as  established  by  the  courts,  and  the  annota- 
tions aid  a^  person  in  determining  how  to  apply  the  provisions  of  an 
act  to  a  mining  enterprise. 

Two  other  bulletins  containing  abstracts  of  current  decisions  on 
mines  and  mining,  covering  the  periods  from  December,  1913,  to 
September,  1914,  and  from  October,  1914,  to  May,  1915,  were  pub- 
li^ed  during  the  year. 

The  law  examiner  has  made  considerable  progress  in  preparing  a 
compilation  and  annotation  of  State  mining  laws,  a  work  planned  on 
the  same  lines  as  that  on  the  Federal  statutes.  This  work  involves 
the  examination  of  the  statutes  of  all  mining  States,  as  weU  as  a  care- 
ful search  in  the  reports  and  a  study  of  the  decisions  in  regard  to 
mines  and  mining  n^ts,  and  the  construction  of  the  Stete  statutes 
bearing  on  these  subjects. 

The  work  is  in  charge  of  J.  W.  Thompson,  law  examiner,  assisted 
by  U.  B.  White,  law  cferk. 
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bxfebucental-mine  and  allied  investigations. 

The  workings  of  the  bureau's  small  experimental  mine  near  Bruce- 
ton,  Pa.,  were  extended  by  lengthening  the  butt  entries  and  starting 
two  rooms.  The  entries  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  a  combined  totu 
length  of  about  3,800  feet.  During  the  7|  months  given  to  experi- 
menting, 92  explosion  tests  were  made,  a  little  less  than  one  test  for 
each  two  workmg  days.  About  three  months'  time  in  the  summer 
of  1914  was  spent  in  repair  work,  in  building  new  instrument  sta- 
tions, and  in  lining  with  concrete  the  inner  350  feet  of  the  main 
entries.  No  testing  was  done  during  the  last  IJ  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1915,  as  the  technical^  force  was  employed  in  plotting  the  rec- 
ords of  the  explosion  tests  in  preparation  for  a  report  describing  the 
work  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  more  important  re^ts  of  the  year's  work  may  be  sunmiarized 
as  follows: 

The  relative  inflammability  of  the  coal  dust  from  coals  in  five  dis- 
tricts, and  representing  as  many  types  of  coal,  was  determined  as 
a  result  of  9  to  12  tests.  The  inflammability  oi  the  coals  tested  in- 
creased in  the  order  indicated  below,  and  the  degree  of  inflammability 
varied,  though  not  directly,  with  the  ratio  of  volatile  combustible 
to  total  combustible.  The  nrst  coal  dust  on  the  list  was  tested  the 
previous  fiscal  year  and  foimd  nonexplosive,  the  second  was  nonex- 
plosive  without  the  presence  of  ffas,  but  was  explosive  in  conjunction 
with  1  per  cent  or  more  of  fire  damp.    The  list  follows : 

Wyoming  Valley  coal — Tx)w- vols  tile  anthracite. 
Lykens  (special)  coal— Jllgher- volatile  anthracite. 

Beckley  coal liOw-volatUe  bituminous  or  semlbltuminous. 

•Lower  Klttannlng  coal Bituminous,  but  not  a  true  coking  coal. 

Upper  Freeport  coal Bltumloous,  but  not  a  true  coking  coal. 

Pittsburgh  coal Bituminous,  high-volatile  gas  and  coking  coal. 

In  addition  to  inflammability  tests  the  quantity  of  incombustible 
material  that,  if  added  to  the  coal  dusL  would  render  the  mixture 
noninflammable  was  determined  for  the  nve  coals  under  two  test  con- 
ditions :  First,  when  the  zone  of  pure  or  mixed  dust  under  test  was 
placed  up  to  the  black-powder  shot  at  the  face ;  second,  when  a  50- 
foot  zone  of  a  pure  Pittsburgh  coal  dust  separated  the  shot  from  the 
dust  imder  test  to  give  the  effect  of  a  pocket  of  gas  ignited  bv  t 
blown-out  shot.  Manifestly,  more  shale  dust  was  necessary  to  give 
the  desired  protection  imder  the  latter  test  condition  than  under  the 
former,  and  the  amount  of  shale  dust  necessary  varied  directly  with 
the  inflammability  of  the  dust  tested.  The  tests  were  conducted  in 
the  concrete-lined  part  of  the  mine  to  prevent  any  dust  from  the 
roof,  ribs,  or  ballast  from  entering  into  the  explosion.  From  the 
results  of  the  tests  recommendations  were  made  to  individual  oper- 
ators which,  if  carried  out  in  the  mines  working  the  seams  repre- 
sentedj  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  a  widespwaid 
explosion.  It  is  planned  to  test  dusts  from  other  typical  coals,  in- 
cluding lignites  from  various  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

In  a  large  number  of  tests  small  percentages  of  natural  gas  0^ 
than  1  to  more  than  3  per  cent)  were  turned  into  the  air  current.  The 
presence  of  this  ^s  increased  the  explosibility  of  the  coal  dust  pro- 
portionately to  uie  percentage  of  gas  in  the  air.  The  gas  caused 
explosions  m  mixtures  of  shale  and  coal  dusts,  or  in  coal  dusts  of  low 
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• 

inflammability,  that  without  the  gas  would  not  have  supported  ex- 
plosions; also,  as  a  conseauence,  more  shale-dust  protection  against 
explosions  was  required  wnen  there  was  gas  in  the  air  current.  The 
amount  of  additional  shale-dust  protection  rejquired  for  the  different 
coals  for  different  percentages  or  gas  in  the  air  was  determined. 

nm.AmfABn.TTY  tests. 

In  connection  with  these  tests  rock-dust  barriers  for  stopping  ex- 
plosions were  tested.  Several  of  the  barriers  designed  during  the 
preceding  year  were  modified  to  make  them  more  effective  in  stop- 
ping explosions.  Also  a  new  tjrpe  of  barrier  was  designed,  which 
proved  successful  in  many  tests. 

In  the  mine  the  butt  entries  were  lengthened,  two  additional  rooms 
started,  four  additional  concrete  instrument  stations  constructed, 
new  instrument  cables  were  laid  through  pipes  in  the  rib  protectea 
by  concrete,  and  the  inner  850  feet  of  the  main  entries  was  lined  with 
concrete  by  means  of  a  concrete  gun,  to  facilitate  the  cleaning  of  the 
mine  after  explosions  and  to  assure  greater  accuracy  in  the  results  of 
tests.    At  the  end  of  the  year  the  experimental  mme  had  explosion 

i)assageways  about  3,800  feet  long  and  four  rooms  of  an  average 
engta  of  103  feet  each. 

A  new  recording  pressure  inanometer,  a  new  gas-sampling  appa- 
ratus, an  instrument  for  detecting  the  direction  oi  air  movements,  an 
improved  device  for  re^stering  the  velocity  of  the  explosion  pases, 
and  new  devices  for  registering  the  passage  of  flame  were  perfected 
during  the  year.  For  demonstration  and  educational  purposes  at 
field  meets  throughout  the  country,  wooden  coal-dust  explosion  gal- 
leries were  designed,  to  be  erected  temporarily  at  small  cost  wherever 
the  mine-rescue  meets  are  held,  to  demonstrate  the  explosibility  of 
coal  dust. 

TEST  OF  BOOK  DITST  UT  A  COMMEBOIAL  XIBE. 

The  engineers  of  the  experimental  mine,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  began  a  test  to  determine  the  efficiency  and  cost 
of  rendering  coal  oust  inert  by  rock  dust  in  a  commercial  mine. 
About  2,000  feet  of  entry  in  such  a  mine  was  dusted  with  limestone 
dust  during  January,  1915,  and  was  inspected  every  two  weeks  by 
one  of  the  bureau's  engineers  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  rocfc 
dust  had  been  contaminated  by  coal  dust  and  to  arrange  for  further 
rock  dusting  if  necessary.  The  results  so  far  seem  to  indicate  that 
unless  much  coal  is  spilled  along  roadways  the  method  will  give  bet- 
ter protection  against  a  coal-dust  explosion,  and,  under  the  conditions 
tried,  might  be  cheaper  than  the  use  of  water  on  a  large  scale. 

BEP0BT8  OV  DV8T  EXFLOSZOVB. 

Publications  of  the  bureau  during  the  year  included  a  technical 
paper  on  ^  Methods  of  Preventing  and  Limiting  Explosions  in  Coal 
Mmes,''  that  discussed  methods  oi  treating  coal  dust  so  as  to  keep  it 
from  spreading  an  explosion,  and  described  in  detail  the  rock-dust 
barriers  designed  and  tested  at  the  experimental  mine,  prepared  by 
G.  S.  Rice  and  L.  M.  Jones;  a  miners^  circular,  outlining  what 
a  miner  can  do  to  prevent  explosions  of  gas  and  of  coal  dust,  by  G.  S. 
Bice,  was  also  published. 
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lURTHEB  TESTB  WITH  BOOK  DITST. 

During  the  coming  year  it  is  proposed  to  make  inflammability  tests 
of  other  coals,  particularly  those  in  which  the  ratio  of  volatile  matter 
to  total  combustible  is  different  from  that  in  those  already  tested,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  inflammability  of  such  coals  varies 
with  the  ratio  mentioned.  The  tests  will  be  made  without  any  gas 
in  the  air  current  and  successively  with  proportions  of  1  to  3  per 
cent.  The  efficiency  of  the  rock-dust  barriers  under  various  condi- 
tions resulting  from  explosions  of  different  intensities  will  also  be 
tested,  as  will  the  effect  of  wide  places  in  the  starting  of  an  explosion. 

Mixtures  of  coal  dust  with  various  percentages  of  water  will  be 
made  in  order  to  determine  how  much  water  is  necessary  fo  prevent 
the  starting  and  extension  of  coal-dust  explosions  through  wetted 
dust  zones.  To  obtain  the  most  severe  conditions  the  te^  will  be 
made  during  cold  weather. 

Plans  for  the  coming  year  embrace  tests  with  rock  dust  in  a  number 
of  mines,  in  order  to  determine  under  operating  conditions  the  ef- 
ficiency and  cost  of  rock  dusting.  Coal  compames  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
bureau  in  suck  tests. 

RESCUE  AND  FIRST-AID  INVESTIGATION  AND  TRAINING  WORK. 

The  engineers,  foreman  miners,  and  first-aid  miners  of  the  mine- 
rescue  cars  and  rescue  stations  were  engaged  chiefly  in  investigating 
the  causes  of  mine  accidents,  in  rendering  aid  at  mine  disasters,  in 
training  miners  in  the  use  oi  first-aid  ana  rescue  equipment,  in  ren- 
dering assistance  at  mine  disasters,  and  in  giving  first  aid  to  the 
injured. 

During  the  relatively  short  period  during  which  the  crews  of  the 
bureau's  cars  and  stations  were  able  to  conduct  active  training, 
60,124  miners  visited  the  cars  and  stations,  53,612  attended  lectures 
and  safety  demonstrations,  2,401  received  mine-rescue  training,  and 
6,176  were  given  first-aid  instruction. 

Details  of  the  instruction,  training,  and  demonstrations  in  safety 
methods  given  from  the  mine-rescue  cars  and  stations  of  the  bureau 
are  shown  in  the  following  tables : 

Report  of  training  by  min&reaoue  cars  and  stations,  July  1, 1914,  ^o  June  SO,  1915, 


Car  or  stmUon. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 

Urbana.!!! 

Knoxville,  Tenn... 
McAlester.Okla... 

Seattle,  wash 

Birmingham,  Ala.. 

Carl 

Cara 

Cars 

Car4 

Cars 

Car6 

Car? 

Cars 


Totii. 


Visitors. 


1,946 


1,876 
688 
1,960 
5,800 
716 
8,609 
3,090 
5,742 

13,358 
2,833 
2,489 

11,068 


60,124 


At  lec- 
tures. 


1,355 


1,866 

600 

634 

701 

15,560 

2,796 

1,557 
10,130 

8,770 
685 
400 

8,728 


68,612 


Oireo  training. 


Rescue. 


80 
7 

97 

32 
146 
152 

85 
815 
106 
309 
254 
167 
171 
480 


%40l 


First  aid. 


168 
7 
885 
152 
160 
440 


1,035 
239 
1,009 
1,362 
200 
376 
563 


•6,176 


Certificates  isBoed. 


Rescue. 


7 
'24 


2 

18 
17 
66 


7 
14 


187 


Combioa- 
tion. 


66 

7 
56 

2 
51 
50 


198 
17 


121 

167 

79 

322 


First  aid. 


112 
'2i6 


27} 


87 
470 


170 


1,366 


2,701 


•  Tnclndea  persons  both  partly  and  completely  trained. 
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Report  of  training  l>y  mine-rescue  cars  and  stations,  hy  months,  July  1,  19H,  to 

June  30,  1915,  based  on  certificates  issued. 


MoQth. 


1914. 

JiOy : 

August. 

September 

October 

NoTomber 

Deoember. 

1915. 

Jannaiy 

February 

March. 

April 

May 

Jane 

TotaL 


Kindofoertifloate. 

Combi- 

Mine 

First 

nation. 

rescue. 

aid. 

60 
S3 

64 
152 

18 

108 

8 

149 

162 

20 

156 

107 

12 

104 

160 

23 

192 

203 

19 

380 

143 

24 

318 

104 

18 

221 

151 

27 

473 

60 

16 

416 

36 

2 

71 

1,366 

187 

2,705 

TotaL 


124 
233 
265 
338 
223 
384 


611 
465 
343 
651 
492 
109 


4,258 


TX8T8  OF  BESOITE  APPARATUS. 

During  the  year  119  tests  of  breathing  apparatus  were  made  and 
some  miscellaneous  tests  of  inhalation  devices  and  fumigating  de- 
vices. In  the  conduct  of  these  tests,  530  air  samples  were  taken; 
also,  4  air  samples  were  taken  in  a  test  of  the  limgmotor. 

During  the  year  389  tests  of  safety  lamps  were  made,  in  which  121 
gas  samples  were  taken.  Twenty-nine  trials  were  made  of  a  new 
testing  gallery,  in  which  123  gas  samples  were  taken.  A  nimiber  of 
experiments  and  trials  were  made  with  portable  lamp-testing  boxes, 
in  which  74  gas  samples  were  taken. 

During  the  year  83  demonstrations  were  given,  including  safety- 
lamp  testing,  breathing  apparatus,  and  first  aid. 

AOTIVITIES  &ELATIKO  TO  MIKE  REBCXrE  AND  FXHST-AID  WOBX. 

Miscellaneous  work  during  the  year  was  as  follows : 

Schedule  7,  "Procedure  for  Establishing  a  List  of  Permissible 
Miners'  Safety  Lamps,"  was  drafted  for  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Bescue  maneuvers  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  were  conducted. 

The  lungmotor,  a  mechanical  device  for  resuscitating  persons,  was 
investigated  and  a  spirometer  was  designed. 

A  new  type  of  oxygen  resuscitator  was  designed. 

The  manuscript  oi  a  miners'  circular,  entitled  "Notes  on  Miners' 
Carbide  Lamps,"  was  transmitted  for  publication. 

A  report  on  oxygen  rescue  apparatus;  tests  and  observations,  was 
completed. 

A  half-hour  breathing  apparatus  was  tested  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment. 

SHOVE  AVB  SBOOYBXT  WOKS  AFTEE  MUTE  EZPX.08Z0V8  AED  FZKE8. 

Systematic  methods  of  rescue  and  recovery  work  after  mine  dis- 
asters are  bein^  improved  year  by  year.  The  increased  efficiency  of 
these  methods  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  work  of  men  tramed 
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by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  representatives 
of  the  bureau  attended  and  investigated  77  accidents  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  22  instances  the  bureau's  men  wore  breathing 
apparatus  in  rescue  and  recovery  work. 

On  March  6^  1915,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  mine  inspectors 
of  West  Virginia,  a  rescue  crew  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  assisted 
a  volunteer  crew  of  the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  from  Grary, 
W.  Va.,  and  local  miners  and  oflScials  of  the  New  River  &  Poca- 
hontas Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  in  the  rescue  of  42  men  im- 
Krisoned  by  an  explosion  at  the  Layland  mine  in  West  Virginia,  on 
[arch  2.  The  work  by  the  crew  from  Gary  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  On  receiving  news  of  the  explosion  the  general  superin- 
tendent, Edward  OToole,  at  once  sent  the  crew  to  Laylana,  275 
miles  distant.  The  crew,  consisting  of  11  men,  was  in  charge  of  the 
chief  chemist  of  the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Vitus  IQier,  and 
carried  its  own  breathing  apparatus  and  supplies. 

There  were  two  fatalities  during  the  fiscal  year  among  trained 
men  wearing  breathing  apparatus.  March  2,  1915,  at  Black  Hawk, 
Utah,  Grant  S.  Miller,  a  member  of  the  Black  Hawk  Coal  Co.'s 
rescue  crew,  was  overcome  while  fighting  a  mine  fire,  and  died  in 
spite  of  courageous  efforts  of  his  comrades  to  save  his  life.  May 
24, 1915,  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Gomer  Phillips,  captain  of  the  Cambria 
Steel  Co.'s  apparatus  crew,  died  while  leading  his  crew  in  recovery 
work  after  an  explosion  in  the  Smokeless  No.  1  mine. 

During  the  past  four  years  three  rescue  men  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  «Joseph  Evans,  John  Ferrell,  and  Edward  Evans,  have  lost 
their  lives  while  wearing  breathing  apparatus. 

The  bureau's  engineers  investigated  the  causes  leading  to  the 
deaths  of  Grant  S.  Miller  and  Gomer  Phillips,  and  the  facts  ob- 
tained emphasized  the  extreme  care  necessary  m  the  use  of  all  types 
of  breathing  apparatus. 

FoUowing  are  summarized  accounts  of  21  accidents  in  which  lives 
were  saved : 

JiTLT  21,  1914,  PowDEB  Smoke  IN  Banovich  Sn.VEB  MiNV,  Neab  Tonopah,  Nsv. 

Two  men  overcome  by  powder  smoke  at  the  bottom  of  a  95-foot  shaft  were 
brought  out  by  two  Bureau  of  Mines  men  from  car  5.  The  rescuers  descended 
the  shaft,  tied  ropes  under  the  armpits  of  the  unconscious  miners,  and  had  them 
hoisted  to  the  surface,  where  oxygen  and  artificial  respiration  were  used  for 
two  hours.  One  miner  fully  recovered,  but  no  sign  of  life  appeared  In  the  other 
miner. 

August  1,  1914,  Fna  in  Mmrr  Dow  Mine,  Dow,  Okla. 

Following  the  fire,  the  top  of  the  40-foot  shaft  had  been  sealed  for  90  days. 
A  Bureau  of  Mines  crew  from  McAlester,  Olcla.,  assisted  by  three  company  men, 
opened  the  fire  area  after  six  days*  work,  while  wearing  breathing  apparatus. 
On  the  third  exploration  one  apparatus  man  was  overcome  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slope,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  crew  conveyed  him  to  the  shaft  bottom  (1,000 
feet),  where  all  were  hoisted  to  the  top  In  safety.  This  man's  life  was  prob- 
ably saved  by  the  crew  captain  adjusting  the  breathing  apparatus  so  as  to 
supply  more  oxygen. 

Septembeb  1,  1914,  Explosion  in  Rockwood  Mink,  Bockwood,  Tenn. 

The  explosion  killed  one  miner,  and  another  miner  was  overcome  while  trylns 
to  escape.  An  apparatus  crew  of  four  company  men  several  hours  lat^  ad- 
vanced 1,000  feet,  rescued  this  miner,  and  carried  him  to  fresh  air,  where  he 
quickly  revived. 
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Sbptembeb  17,  1014,  Oavk-in  at  Centennial  Gold  Mine,  Eubbka,  Utah. 

Twelve  men  were  imprisoned.  One  man  was  rescued  by  company  men,  who, 
in  seven  hours,  drove  drift  15  feet  in  country  rock  without  shooting. 

October  5,  1014,  Explosion  in  Mulga  Mine,  Muloa,  Ala. 

Sixteen  men  were  IsiUed  and  12  were  rescued  by  parties  led  by  company 
officials. 

October  25,  1014,  Explosion  at  Patterson  No.  2  Mine,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Following  the  explosion  the  superintendent  and  the  pump  man  were  over- 
come by  afterdamp.  A  rescue  party  in  charge  of  the  mine  foreman  carried  the 
unconscious  men  to  fresh  air.  The  superintendent  soon  recovered,  bat  the 
pump  man  could  not  be  revived.    Breathing  apparatus  was  not  used. 

October  27,  1014,  Explosion  at  Uoyalton  Mine,  Royalton,  III. 

Fifty  men  were  killed ;  one  miner  was  rescued  by  the  Illinois  State  crew  from 
the  Benton  rescue  station. 

November  8, 1014,  Fall  of  Top  Rock  at  West  Brookside  Mine,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Two  men  were  imprisoned  for  four  days,  when  they  were  rescued  by  a  party 
led  by  company  officials. 

November  0,  1014,  Cave-in  at  Sibley  Iron  Mine,  Ely,  Minn. 

Six  men  were  entombed.  One  man  was  rescued  after  112  hours  by  parties  in 
charge  of  company  officials. 

November  28,  1014,  Powder  Smoke  in  Bonar  Mine,  East  Bernstadt,  Ky. 

Three  men  were  overcome.  They  were  rescued  by  the  State  mine  inspector 
and  the  mine  superintendent.  One  miner  was  revived  by  artificial  respiration; 
the  other  two  died. 

January  4,  1914,  Cavb-in  at  Black  Diamond  Mine,  Luzerne,  Pa. 

Four  miners  were  rescued  after  seven  hours  by  parties  in  charge  of  company 
officials. 

February  6,  1015,  Explosion  at  Caruslb  Mine,  Carlisle,  W.  Va. 

Twenty  men  were  killed  and  four  were  rescued  by  parties  in  charge  of  com- 
pany officials. 

February  17,  1015,  Explosion  at  Prospect  Mine,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Eight  men  were  killed.  Six  others  were  burned,  but  were  rescued  by  parties 
in  charge  of  company  officials. 

February  26,  1015,  Expix>sion  at  No.  18  Western  Mine,  Franklin,  Kans. 

A  shot  firer  was  badly  burned,  but  was  rescued  by  a  party  in  charge  of  the 
mine  superintendent 

March  2,  1015,  Fire  at  Black  Hawk  Mine,  Black  Hawk,  Utah. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  crew  from  car  2  and  28  company  men  worked  with 
breathing  apparatus  for  a  total  of  40  days  and  extinguished  the  fire  after  a 
hazardous  fight  Grant  S.  Miller  lost  his  life  while  wearing  the  apptiratus  dur- 
ing an  exploration  1,120  feet  from  fresh  air  on  March  2,  and  two  other  men 
were  overcome.  One  of  these  was  rescued  and  carried  to  the  drift  mouth  by 
Bureau  of  Mines  men,  and  the  other  man  was  rescued  by  apparatus  men  of  the 
company. 

8161*— INT  1015— VOL  1 ^41 
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Mabch  2,  1915,  Explosion  in  Latiand  No.  3  Mine,  Layi.akd,  W.  Ya. 

The  explosion  occurred  on  the  morning  of  March  2,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  115 
lives.  On  the  morning  of  March  6,  42  miners  were  discovered  behind  barricades 
in  the  tenth  left  entry  7,000  feet  from  the  drift  mouth,  having  been  imprisoned 
for  four  days.  They  were  rescued  by  the  Gary  (W.  Va.)  apparatus  men.  Bureau 
of  Mines  apparatus  men,  the  State  mine  inspectors,  company  officials,  and 
volunteer  rescuers  from  other  mines. 

Mabch  4,  1915,  Fire  in  Spbing  Cbeek  Mine,  Spbinofieu),  III. 

The  fire  was  extinguished  by  apparatus  crews  from  the  Springfield  rescue 
station.  Three  men  were  overcome  by  the  fumes,  but  were  carried  to  safety 
by  the  Springfield  apparatus  men. 

Mabch  17,  1915,  Explosion  at  CmzENs'  "  B  "  Mine,  Spbinqfield,  III. 

Two  shot  firers  were  burned  and  overcome  by  afterdamp.  They  were  rescued 
by  a  party  in  charge  of  the  mine  manager ;  however,  both  men  died  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Apbil  5,  1915,  E^xPLOsioN  at  Shoal  Cbeek  No.  1  Mine,  Panama,  III. 

Eleven  miners  were  killed,  but  two  were  rescued  alive  15  minutes  after  the 
explosion  by  parties  in  ctxarge  of  the  company  officials. 

Mat  24,  1915,  Explosion  at  Smokeless  No.  1  Mine,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Eight  men  were  killed.  In  apparatus  exploration  that  followed  Qomer 
Phillips,  rescue  foreman  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  lost  his  life.  Another  ap- 
paratus man  was  overcome,  but  was  rescued  by  State  mine  inspectors,  company 
officials,  and  Cambria  Steel  Co.  officials,  who  accomplished  some  rapid  brattice 
work  and  made  a  courageous  rescue. 

June  10,  1915,  Bush  of  Mud  and  Wateb  Into  Lonqacbb-Ohapman  Zino  Mms^ 

Neck  Citt,  Ma 

Six  men  were  imprisoned.  Four  were  rescued  alive  after  120  hours  of  diffi- 
cult work  by  company  men,  volunteers.  State  mine  inspectors,  and  Bureau  of 
Mines  men.  Two  men  found  were  dead  on  the  fourteenth  day  following  the 
accident 

AOCIDENTS  nrVESTIOATSD  DURIHO  THE  TEAB. 

As  shown  by  the  following  table,  in  the  77  accidents  investigated 
hj  bureau  employees  there  were  363  men  killed,  1,177  escaped  unas- 
sisted, and  lot  were  rescued  through  the  efforts  of  volunteer  miners, 
company  officials.  State  mine  inspectors,  company  rescue  crews,  State 
of  Illinois  rescue  crews,  and  Bureau  of  Mines  rescue  crews. 
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Of  the  77  accidents  investigated  60  were  in  coal  mines,  12  in 
metal  mines,  1  in  a  limestone  nune,  and  1  in  a  limestcme  quarry.  One 
was  an  explosion  in  the  city  sewer  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1  a  coal-dust 
explosion  m  a  cement  mill,  and  1  an  accident  to  a  fireman  wearing  a 
smoke  helmet  in  a  fire  in  a  dwelling  in  McKeesport,  Pa. 

The  accidents  are  classified  as  follows : 

Explosion,  42;  fire,  13;  explosion  and  fire,  1;  cave-in,  8;  powder 
smoke,  2;  bolt  of  lightning,  1;  fall  of  top,  2;  carbide  acciaent,  2; 
flood,  2;  sewer  explosion,  1;  haulage  accident,  1;  cage  accident,  1; 
accident  with  smoke  helmet,  1 ;  total,  77. 

A0CIDEVT8  ZHVEBTIOATSD  8ZV0B  1907. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  accidents  investigated 
during  each  calendar  year  since  Grovemment  investigations  of  mine 
accidents  began  in  1907 : 

Accidents  investigated  hy  Bureau  of  Mines  employees,  and  number  of  persons 

kiUed,  suffocated,  and  rescued,  1907-1915. 


Item. 

1007 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1015  to 
June  30. 

TotaL 

Numbflr  of  aooidents  investigated . 
Number  killed 

12 
837 
360 

10 
331 
114 

2 
10 
33 

25 

494 
80 

29 
124 
403 

25 

522 
200 

20 
243 
132 

35 
462 
201 

13 
81 
18 

47 

283 

51 

7 

84 

117 

73 
512 
122 

19 
100 
100 

05 

877 

03 

2 

20 

1,127 

S5 

207 

83 

•  43 

41 
194 

S33 
4.025 
1,181 

135 

Number  nitTooeted 

Numoer  rescued  by  Bureau  of 
Mines  men 

Number  rescued  by  others 

Number  who  escaped  unassisted. . 

21 
6 

742 
2,080 

a  Inohides  42  miners  at  Layland,  W.  Va. .  rescued  Jointly  by  Bureau  of  Mines  orew,  Gary  (W.  Va.)  onm. 
State  inspectors,  company  oinoials,  and  volunteer  crews. 

The  accidents  investigated  were  in  18  States  as  follows:  Alabama, 
1;  California,  1;  Colorado,  1;  Illinois,  9;  Indiana,  12;  E^nsas,  7; 
Kentucky,  2:  Michigan,  3 ;  Minnesota,  1;  Missouri,  4;  Montana,  1; 
Nevada,  1;  Oklahoma,  7;  Pennsylvania,  17;  Tennessee,  2;  Utah,  2; 
Virginia,  2 ;  West  Virginia,  2. 

A  tabulation  showing  accidents  investigated,  classified  by  States, 

follows: 

Number  of  disasters  investigated,  by  States,  1907-1915. 


State. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1 

1010 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915* 

TolaL 

Ai^Hbema 

1 

3 

3 

3 
1 
2 

1 
4 
1 
1 
9 

3 

11 

Ariiona .t 

1 

Arkansas 

s 

CftUfomia 

s 

Colorado. 

1 

5 

« 
3 
3 
3 

31 

Idaho 

4 

Illinois 

3 

4 

7 
2 

2 

1 

10 

6 
0 
...... 

'"'i' 

1 

37 

Indiana 

S 

Iowa 

1 

Kansas 

4 
3 
1 

4 

5 

4 
1 

a 

Kentucky 

1 

4 

10 

Michjbean'l ' 

u 

Iffinneffota 

9 

Missouri 

ft 

Montana ' 

s 

Nevada 

s 

New  MexloQ 

1 

1 

4 

6 

91 

1 

1 

Ohk) 

1 
S 
0 
1 

1 

4 

a 

1 

9 

10 

10 

""2 

9 
...... 

1 

9 

Oklahoma 

a 

37 

Pennsvl  wnia 

3 

7S 

^^flgonMsce. 

6 

Utah . . . .  T  T .    r 

s 

Virfltnls . . , ,  T  - . 

1 

3 

1 
...... 

1 

i 

Washtncton 

1 
3 

1 
2 

t 

West  Vihrtnb^. 

6 


s 
1 

s 

97 

Wvominc .....,^., ^.-,t 

a 

•  Up  to  Juna  10. 
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VEBSOKVEL  OF  EESOVS  OAKS  AlTD  8TATI0H8. 

J.  W.  Paul,  mining  engineer,  who  has  his  headquarters  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh station,  is  in  charge  of  mine-rescue  operations  and  of  the  test- 
ing of  all  mine-rescue  apparatus  and  mine-safety  lamps.  He  is  as- 
sisted by  H.  p.  Mason,  jr.,  assistant  mining  engineer,  and  G.  E. 
McElroy.  junior  mining  engineer,  who  conducts  the  lamp  tests  at 
the  PittsDurgh  station. 

As  stated  on  pf^e  627,  the  country  is  divided  into  10  districts, 
work  in  each  of  which  is  m  charge  of  an  engineer. 

Anthracite  district. — ^The  anthracite  district  of  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  embraces  the  field  of  mine-rescue  car  1,  is  in  charge  of 
Charles  Enzian,  mining  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Wukes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Kescue  car  1,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Kingston,  Pa.,  is  in 
charge  of  Jesse  Henson,  foreman  miner.  During  the  fiscal  year  A.  A. 
Flynn  and  C.  O.  Roberts,  foreman  miners,  served  with  tne  car  for 
short  periods. 

Pittsburgh  district, — ^The  bituminous  district  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  northern  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland  is  under  the 
sui>ervision  of  J.  W.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
assisted  by  H.  D.  Mason,  jr.  W.  J.  German,  foreman  miner,  is  fore- 
man of  the  Pittsburgh  station  and  of  automobile  rescue  truck  No.  2. 
W.  A.  Raudenbush  also  served  as  foreman  at  this  station.  During 
the  fiscal  year  C.  O.  Roberts,  foreman  miner;  W.  A.  Raudenbush, 
foreman  miner ;  H.  D.  Jones,  loreman  miner ;  and  G.  W.  Grove,  first- 
aid  miner,  served  for  various  periods  on  rescue  car  6,  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Pittsburgh. 

Southern  district. — ^Tne  southern  district,  including  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama,  is  under  charge  of  E.  B.  Sutton,  assistant 
mining  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  embracing 
the  mine-rescue  substation  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Mr.  Sutton  is  assisted 
at  the  Birmingham  station  by  W.  T.  Burgess,  who  has  charge  of 
automobile  rescue  truck  No.  1;  J.  M.  Webb,  foreman  miner,  assists 
at  the  Knoxville  station. 

Truck  1  and  truck  2  at  Pittsburgh  accomplished  efficient  training 
work.    Both  were  called  to  attend  mine  disasters. 

Lake  Superior  district. — ^The  Lake  Superior  copper  and  iron  dis- 
trict, including  northern  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and 
embracing  the  field  of  operation  of  mine-rescue  car  7,  is  in  charge 
of  Edwin  Higgins,  mining  engineer,  with  headauarters  at  Ironwood, 
Mich.  During  the  fiscal  year  W.  W.  Sullivan,  loreman  miner;  J.  H. 
East,  first-aid  miner;  and  W.  W.  Fleming,  first-aid  miner,  were  at- 
tached to  car  7  for  various  periods  of  service.  Car  7  was  moved  from 
West  Virginia  to  Michigan  in  September,  1914,  while  car  8  was  sent 
from  Michimn  to  West  Virginia  for  special  training  work  in  the 
Pocahontas  field. 

Southwestern  district. — ^The  southwestern  district,  including  the 
mine-rescue  station  at  McAlester,  Okla.,  the  substation  at  Pittsourg, 
Kans. ;  and  the  field  of  operation  of  car  4,  is  in  charge  of  J.  J.  Rut- 
ledge,  mining  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  McAlesten  Okla.,  as- 
sisted bj  J.  W.  Koster,  junior*  mining  engineer.  A.  I.  Young,  lore- 
man  mmer,  is  in  charge  of  car  4,  with  headauarters  at  Pittsburg, 
Kans.    During  the  fiscal  year  W.  T.  Burgess,  loreman  miner ;  J.  H. 
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East,  first-aid  miner;  and  J.  J.  V.  Forbes,  first-aid  miner,  were  also 
attached  to  car  4  for  short  periods  of  service. 

Central  district. — ^The  central  district,  including  Indiana,  Illinois, 
western  Kentucky,  southern  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  northern  Missouri, 
is  under  the  general  supervision  of  H.  I.  Smith,  with  headquarters 
at  Urbana,  IlL  The  district  embraces  the  field  of  operations  of  mine- 
rescue  car  3,  with  headquarters  at  Evansville,  Ind.  G.  T.  Powell, 
foreman  miner,  is  in  charge  of  this  car. 

Southeastern  district.— -The  southeastern  district,  including  south- 
em  West  Virginia,  eastern  KentucW,  and  Virginia,  embraces  the 
field  of  activity  of  mine-rescue  car  8,  imder  the  general  charge  of 
J.  D.  Parker,  mining  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Huntington, 
W.Va. 

In  November,  1914,  car  8  was  detailed  for  special  training  work  in 
the  Pocahontas  field  of  West  Virginia,  being  the  first  fully  manned 
car  sent  out  by  the  bureau.  The  crew  comprised  H.  D.  Mason,  jr., 
assistant  mining  engineer,  in  char^  of  the  car;  W.  A.  Lynott,  mme 
surgeon;  G.  W.  Biggs,  foreman  miner;  R.  H.  Seip,  first-aid  miner; 
H.  E.  Meyer,  car  clerk;  and  Elmo  Bonds^  cook;  the  general  operation 
of  the  car  being  imder  the  direction  of  J.  W.  Paul.  In  addition  to  a 
complete  course  of  both  rescue  and  first-aid  training  being  given  480 
miners  in  six  months,  the  best  record  achieved  by  any  Bureau  of 
Mines  rescue  car,  more  than  80  mines  were  inspected  by  the  en- 
gineers in  charge,  81  communities  were  inspected  by  the  mine  sur- 
geon, and  at  each  town  lectures,  illustrated  by  motion  pictures,  were 
given  by  the  car  crew.  In  addition,  the  car  went  to  three  mine  dis- 
asters, one  at  Carlisle,  W.  Va.,  one  at  Layland,  W.  Va.,  and  one  at 
Roderfield,  W.  Va. 

Changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  crew  during  the  year  were  made 
as  follows :  D.  J.  Parker,  mining  engineer,  took  charge  of  the  car  on 
January  1,  1915,  and  H.  D.  Jones  became  foreman  miner.  Edwin 
Staley  and  T.  H.  Naylor,  clerks,  were  attached  to  the  car  for  various 
periods  of  service. 

On  June  14, 1915,  a  successful  field  meet  was  held  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  by  the  first-aid  and  rescue  teams  previously  trained  by  the 
car  men. 

Rocky  Mountain  district. — The  "Rocky  Mountain  district,  includ- 
ing the  field  of  operations  of  car  2  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  Denver.  Colo.,  and  of  mine-rescue 
car  5  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Billings,  Mont,  was  under  the  supervision  of  J.  C.  Roberts, 
mining  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Deuver,  Colo. 

Durmg  the  fiscal  year  John  Boardman,  foreman  miner;  K.  H. 
Chisholm,  foreman  miner;  J.  T.  More,  foreman  miner;  C.  S.  Arthur, 
first-aid  miner;  and  G.  W.  Riggs,  foreman  miner,  were  attached  to 
car  2  for  various  periods  of  service.  J.  H.  East,  foreman  miner,  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  car. 

John  Boardman,  foreman  miner^  was  in  charge  of  car  5.  During 
the  fiscal  year  Edward  Steidle,  jumor  mining  engineer;  G.  W.  Ri^gs, 
foreman  miner ;  and  G.  W.  Grove^  first-aid  miner,  were  attachedto 
the  car  for  various  periods  of  service.  • 

Northern  Pacific  district. — ^The  northern  Pacific  district,  which 
includes  the  field  of  operations  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  mine-rescue 
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station,  is  in  immediate  charge  of  J.  J.  Corey,  foreman  miner,  and  is 
under  the  supervision  of  H.  M.  Wolflin,  minmg  engineer. 

Ccdifornior Nevada  district. — ^The  California-Nevada  district,  in- 
cluding the  temporary  rescue  station  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion, where  training  work  has  been  in  progress  since  the  opening  of 
the  exposition,  is  imder  the  direction  of  Edward  Steidle,  assistant 
mining  engpeer,  and  in  general  charge  of  H.  M.  Wolflin,  mining 
engineer,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HELD  00NTE8T8  IN  XIHE.RESCITE  AND  FIBST-AID  XETHODS. 


Below  is  a  list  of  the  47  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  contests  and  field 
meets  held  during  the  past  year  imder  the  auspices  or  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  A  few  of  these  contests  were  company 
affairs,  but  most  were  intercompany  or  intrastate.  In  many  contests 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  employees  arranged  and  supervised  the  events, 
and  in  nearly  all,  at  the  re(}uest  of  the  operators  and  miners,  gave 
the  competing  teams  special  mstruction  and  training. 

The  holding  of  these  contests  at  points  so  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  demonstrates  the  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm or  miners  and  mine  officials  in  carrying  forward  the  mine-safety 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  mine  workers,  without  assistance  from 
the  operators,  have  successfully  conducted  such  field  meets,  notably 
at  Eldora  Park,  Pa.,  the  miners'  field  day,  which  has  come  to  be  an 
annual  affair.  ^ 

An  illustration  of  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  safety  movement 
in  the  mines  of  the  Southern  States  is  the  field  meet  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.^  May  29,  1915,  in  which  80  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  teams 
participated. 

Chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  there  will  be  held  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  23 
and  24,  the  third  annual  joint  field  meet  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  American  Mine  Safety  Association.  This  is  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  events  of  its  kind  ever  held. 

The  places  at  which  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  contests  were  held 
during  the  fiscal  year  are  listed  below : 

Places  at  which  mine-rescue  and  firnt-aid  contests  were  held  during  the  fiscal 

year  1914-15, 


1914. 

Hiawatha,  Utah July  4 

Ely.Nev July  4 

Red  Lodge,  Mont July  8 

Cuba.IU July  18 

Seattle,  Waah July  22 

Castle  Gate,  Utah July  24 

Somerset,  Pa July  25 

Tonopah.Nev Aug.  9 

Harvey8Liake8.Pa Aug.  15 

Eldora  Park,  Pa Aug.  22 

lahpeming,  liich Aug.  31 

Greenflburg,  Pa Sept.  5 

Reno,  Nev Sept.  7 

Gk>be,  Ariz Sept.  7 

Centerville,  Iowa Sept.  7 


1914. 


7 
7 


Jellico,  Tenn Sept. 

Jockaon,  Cal Sept. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind Sept.  12 

Valley  View  Park,  Pa Sept.  19 

Lakeside  Park,  Pa Sept.  19 

Ellsworth,  Pa Sept.  22 

Springfield,  111 Sept.  25 

ftice,  Utah Sept.  26 

Edgewood  Park,  Pa Sept.  26 

Republic,  Pa Oct.    10 

Knoxville,  Tenn Oct.    24 

Beckley,  W.  Va Oct. 

Phoenix,  Ariz Nov. 

Billings,  Mont Nov. 

Gillespie,  111 Dec. 


27 

13 

21 

8 
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Places  at  iohich  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  contests  were  held  during  the  fisoai 

year  lOH-lS—ContXimed, 


1916. 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo Apr.  1 

Canton,  111 May  1 

Kay,  Ariz , May  5 

Butte,  Mont May  9 

Huntineton,  W.  Va May  14 

Pineville,  Kv May  14 

Great  Falls,  Mont May  15 

Fort  Smith,  Ark May  18 

McAlester,  Okla May  22 


1915. 

Pittsburg,  Kans May  29 

CalifomSi,  Pa May  29 

Gary,W.Va May  29 

Tracey,  Mont May  29 

Birmingham,  Ala May  29 

Dee  Moines,  Iowa June  5 

Moberly,  Mo June  7 

Roundup,  Mont June  19 


CX)NFERENCE  ON  TESTS  OF  PERMISSIBLE  EXPLOSIVES. 

One  of  the  notable  events  in  the  course  of  the  bureau's  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  introduction  and  use  of  safe  explosives  in  coal  mines 
was  the  holding  of  a  conference  between  manufacturers  of  explosives 
and  the  bureau's  engineers  and  chemists  at  which  an  agreement  was 
reached  providing  for  reasonable  limits  of  variation  or  "tolerances" 
in  the  results  of  analyses  and  tests  of  permissible  explosives.  If 
these  tolerances  are  exceeded  by  a  given  lot  of  any  permissible  ex- 

{>losive  it  is  not  permissible.    The  tolerances  established  are  as  fol- 
ows: 

Chemical  analysis. — Moisture,  1.5  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  where  the  percentage 
of  the  moisture  in  the  explosive  is  0  to  10  per  cent,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
for  percentages  of  moisture  greater  than  10  per  cent 

Other  Ingredients  (or  their  equivalents)  in  quantities  not  exceeding  60  per 
cent,  according  to  a  curve  the  determining  points  of  which  are  given  below.  For 
ingredients  in  quantities  of  60  per  cent  or  more  the  tolerance  shall  be  3  per  cent 

Permissible  variation  in  quantity  of  ingredients. 


Quantity 

ofoonsUt- 

uent 

Limit  of 

variation 

porcontago 

of  total 
explosive. 

PereetU. 

a 

10 
25 
60 

1.0 
1.6 
2.0 
3.0 

Products  of  combustion  (determined  by  Bichel  gage  test)  and  volume  of 
poisonous  gases  from  680  grams  of  the  explosive,  including  its  wrapper,  must 
be  less  than  158  liters. 

Physical  tests, — Rate  of  detonation  (the  average  of  three  trials  with  the 
Mettegang  recorder),  15  per  cent 

Unit  deflective  charge  (the  average  of  three  trials  with  the  ballistic  pendulum), 
10  per  cent 

Weight  of  wrapper  i)er  100  grams  of  explosive  ingredient  2  grams  (average 
of  four  determinations). 

Apparent  specific  gravity  of  cartridge,  by  sand,  7.5  per  cent  (average  of 
four  determinations). 

Gas  and  dust  gallery  1 — no  ignition  must  be  obtained  in  each  of  one  or  more 
trials. 

Pendulum  friction  test— each  explosive  most  pass  a  test  of  10  triala 

PHYSICAL  TESTS  OF  EXPLOSIVES. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  strength,  the  quickness  of  action,  and  the 
other  properties  that  determine  the  suitability  of  an  explosive  for 
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use  in  different  kinds  of  engineering  and  mining  work,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  makes  physical  tests  of  explosives  and  blasting  supplies  at 
the  Pittsburgh  experiment  station.  It  also  makes  such  tests  in  deter- 
mining whether  an  explosive  is  permissible  for  use  in  dusty  or 
gaseous  coal  mines. 

During  the  year  30  explosives  were  tested  to  determine  their  per- 
missibility for  use  in  coal  mines  ^  19  passed  the  tests  and  were  placed 
on  the  permissible  list,  and  11  failed  to  pass.  One  explosive  that  had 
been  withdrawn  by  the  manufacturer  was  replaced  on  the  permis- 
sible list,  and  6  explosives  were  dropped  from  the  list  because  the 
manufacturers  no  longer  desired  to  manufacture  them.  On  June 
30, 1915,  there  were  134  explosives  on  the  permissible  list. 

Forty-three  field  samples,  or  manufacturers'  samples  of  permissible 
explosives,  as  they  are  supplied  to  the  miners,  were  collected  by  the 
bureau's  field  men  and  subjected  to  such  tests  as  would  determine 
whether  they  were  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  sample  that  had 
been  placed  on  the  permissible  list  by  the  bureau.  Practically  all 
of  these  samples  were  found  to  be  up  to  the  standard  of  safety 
and  strength  required  by  the  bureau,  and  such  variations  as  did 
exist  were  corrected  by  the  manufacturers,  or  are  still  in  the  process 
of  adjustment. 

In  determining  the  character  and  strength  of  different  explosives 
3,364  examinations  and  tests  were  made  during  the  year. 

The  total  sum  collected  for  tests  of  explosives  during  the  year  was 
$3,832,  distributed  as  follows : 

For  permissibility  tests  of  explosives  passing  the  tests $2, 850 

For  permissibility  tests  of  explosives  failing  to  pass  the  tests S25 

Suitability  tests,  relative  propulsive  and  disruptive  effects 64 

Special  experimental  tests 93 


8,832 

ZN70B1CAL  TESTS. 

Informal  tests  to  demonstrate  the  safety  features  of  permissible 
explosives  were  made  for  organizations,  as  follows:  Pennsylvania 
State  Editorial  Association^  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
Senior  and  Junior  Chemists  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Westinghouse  Club. 

BFECIAL  TESTS. 

Special  tests,  as  follows,  were  completed  during  the  year: 

1.  Tests  to  show  the  effect  of  detonating  cartridges  of  40  per  cent 
"  straight "  nitroglycerin  dynamite  in  contact  with  a  wire  screen. 

2.  Tests  of  four  grades  of  trinitrotoluene  detonators  to  determine 
their  efficiency. 

3.  Tests  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  apparent  specific  gravity  of 
explosives  on  the  compression  of  small  lead  blocks. 

4.  Investigation  of  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  two  samples  of 
trinitrotoluene  and  a  sample  of  tetranitroanalin. 

6.  Tests  of  fuse  used  in  copper  mining  at  Santa  Rita.  N.  Mex. 

6.  Tests  to  determine  the  inflammability  of  coal  dust  irom  the  Hill- 
crest  mines,  Alberta,  Canada. 

7.  Tests  to  determine  the  inflammability  of  coal  dust  from  the 
McGillivray  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Ca,  Coleman,  Alberta,  Canada. 
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J.  E.  Tiffany,  junior  explosives  engineer,  investi^ted  an  accidental 
explosion  of  dynamite  that  occurred  at  Syracuse,  jNT.  Y.,  on  May  22, 
1915. 

During  the  year,  inspections  of  fuse  were  made  for  the  Panama 
Canal  by  S.  I^^.  Howell,  explosives  engineer,  and  T.  C.  Atterbury, 
junior  explosives  engineer. 

An  investigation  to  determine  the  best  method  of  destroying  ex- 
plosives  was  continued  during  the  year. 

Tests  were  continued  to  determine  whether  gallery  tests  in  a  small 
gallery  can  be  devised  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  and  supplant  the  more 
expensive  tests  in  the  large  gallery  tests. 

The  work  described  herem  was  in  charge  of  S.  P.  Howell,  ex- 
plosives engineer,  aided  by  A.  J.  Strane,  assistant  explosives  engi- 
neer; J.  E.  Tiffany,  J.  L.  Sherrick  (appointed  Aug.  8,  1914),  T.  C. 
Atterbury  (appointed  July  2,  1914),  and  J.  Barab  (appointed  Mar. 
22, 1915),  junior  explosives  engineers,  and  Charles  Schuler,  shot  firer. 

CHBMICAL  TESTS  OF  EXPLOSIVES. 

Chemical  analyses  of  explosives  and  the  substances  used  in  com- 
pounding them  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  bureau's  investigation  of 
explosives.  The  explosives  chemical  laboratory  at  the  Pittsburgh 
experiment  station  (1)  examines  explosives  to  determine  their  per- 
missibility for  use  in  gaseous  or  dusty  coal  mines  or  their  suitability 
for  use  in  metal  mines,  quarries,  and  tunnels;  ^2)  examines  samples 
of  permissible  explosives  collected  in  the  field  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  explosives  are  being  made  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
position of  the  samples  originally  tested  by  the  bureau;  (3)  examines 
all  explosives  purchased  by  the  ^Panama  Canal ;  and  (4)  investigates 
chemical  tests,  methods  of  analvsis,  and  the  properties  of  explosives. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  analyses,  tests,  and  determinations 
made  by  the  explosives  chemical  laboratory :  Analyses  of  coal-mining 
explosives,  158;  analyses  of  dynamite  and  other  metal-mining  ex- 
plosives, 56;  analyses  of  detonators  and  electric  detonators,  52; 
analyses  of  products  of  combustion  of  explosives,  25 ;  physical  tests 
of  electric  detonators,  157 ;  tests  for  stabihty  of  explosives,  365 ;  tests 
for  exudation,  117;  analyses,  tests,  and  determinations  not  included 
in  the  above,  235. 

In  addition  514  separate  determinations  and  tests  were  made  in 
developing  improved  methods  of  analyzing  explosives  and  631  sepa- 
rate tests  m  determining  the  strength  of  detonators  and  the  sensitive- 
ness of  nitrosubstitution  compounds  to  detonation. 

The  work  of  inspecting  dynamite,  detonators,  and  electric  detona- 
tors for  the  Panama  Canal  occupied  approximately  32  days  (esti- 
mated as  the  work  of  one  man).  This  work  was  performed  by  W.  C. 
Cope,  assistant  chemist,  and  J.  H.  Hunter,  junior  explosives  chemist 
Mr.  Hunter  spent  30  days  on  detail  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  in 
cooperative  work  for  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  War 
Department.^ 

To  insure  increased  safety  in  coal-mining  operations  a  representa- 
tive of  the  bureau  collected  samples  of  permissible  explosives  as 
•actually  used,  33  samples  from  five  different  States  being  procured. 
Most  of  these  were  coUected  by  Mr.  Hunter. 
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This  laboratory  also  analyzed  samples  of  powder  obtained  by  the 
bureau's  mining  engineers  in  their  investigations  of  mine  disasters. 

The  following  special  work  was  completed  during  the  year :  Inves- 
tigation for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  of  the  stability  of 
nitrostarch  explosives,  by  C.  G.  Storm,  explosives  chemist,  and  J,  H. 
Hunter,  junior  explosives  chemist;  report  to  forest-products  labora- 
tory, Madison,  Wis.,  on  charcoal  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives,  Mr.  Storm  and  J.  E.  Crawshaw,  junior  explosives  chem- 
ist; investigations  of  sensitiveness  to  detonation  of  three  samples  of 
trinitrotoluene  and  tetranitroaniline,  for  the  oflSce  of  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  War  Department,  by  W.  C.  Cope,  assistant  chemist ;  inves- 
tigation of  deterioration  of  trinitrotoluene  detonators  on  exposure 
to  moisture,  by  Mr.  Cope  and  C.  A.  Taylor,  junior  chemist;  investiga- 
tion of  methods  for  preparing  aliphatic  nitrohydrocarbons,  bv  E.  J. 
Hoffman,  assistant  chemist,  and  Mr.  Taylor ;  investigation  of  meth- 
ods of  preparing  trinitrotoluene  (in  progress). 

A  report  on  coal-tar  products  used  in  explosives,  by  Mr.  Storm, 
was  puolished  during  tne  year,  and  the  manuscript  of  reports  on 
the  analysis  of  permissible  explosives,  by  Mr.  Storm,  and  on  a  new 
method  of  determining  the  stren^h  of  detonators,  the  sand  test,  by 
Messrs.  Storm  and  Cope,  were  submitted  for  publication. 

The  work  of  the  explosives  chemical  laboratory  was  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Storm  until  Jime  15,  1915,  when  he  resigned.  At  present  the 
work  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Cope. 

MINE  INSPECTION   IN   ALASKA. 

The  report  of  Sumner  S.  Smith,  mine  inspector  for  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  covering  the  fiscal  year,  follows. 

INTBODXrOTIOV. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  the  mining  industry 
in  Alaska  steadily  advanced,  although  the  gold  output  changed  only 
slightly  owing  to  a  slight  decline  in  the  yield  of  placer  mines.  One 
new  copper  concentrator,  the  500-ton  plant  of  the  Beatson  Copper 
Co.  at  Latouche,  was  completed,  as  well  as  the  first  unit  of  the  10,000- 
ton  gold-milling  plant  of  the  Alaska-Gastineau  Mining  Co.  at  Thane. 
Both  plants  eml>ody  the  latest  metallurgical  practice.  Several  small 
mills  and  two  new  cyanide  plants  have  been  erected.  New  discov- 
eries of  promising  placer  ground  have  been  made  on  the  Tolovana 
Biver,  a  tributary  of  the  Xanana,  where  an  extensive  area  is  being 
Ihorourfily  prospected. 

The  Territorial  le^slature  at  its  spring  session  amended  the  mine- 
inspection  act  and  the  mining  and  ei^t-hour  laws,  and  passed  a 
compensation  act,  A  number  of  apphcations  for  permits  to  mine 
coal  on  10-acre  tracts  under  the  new  Federal  coal-leasing  act  have 
been  made  to  the  General  Land  Office,  and  development  has  started 
in  each  of  the  judicial  divisions  of  the  Territory. 

The  work  of  the  Federal  inspector  has  covered  the  inspection  of 
both  lode  and  placer  mines,  and  of  mills,  dredges,  and  quarries, 
includinjg  over  200  properties,  although  lack  of  time  and  an  as- 
sistant has  prevented  visits  to  the  more  remote  portions  of  the 
Territory.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  has  cooperated  by  assem- 
bling mining  and  accident  data. 
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ssAx>aTrAXTZB8  or  nrspEOTOB. 

The  Federal  mine  inspector  has  headquarters  at  Juneau  and  the 
Territorial  inspector  at  Nome,  Neither  the  Federal  Government 
nor  the  Territorial  legislature  has  made  provision  for  offices  for 
these  officials.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Federal  inspector  occupies  a  room  in  the  courthouse  at  Juneau, 
but  this  is  not  available  at  all  times,  being  used  for  sessions  of  the 
grand  jury. 

WOBK  BONE. 

The  Federal  inspector  visited  the  Fairbanks,  Manly  Hot  Springs, 
Ruby,  Iditarod,  Nome,  Willow  Creek  (Susitna  drainage)  Seward, 
Valdez,  Copper  River,  Juneau,  and  Ketchikan  districts.  Over  200 
properties  have  been  visited  and  more  than  300  inspections  made. 

Approximately  8,000  men  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mines 
of  the  Territory,  about  35  per  cent  in  placer  mining,  10  per  cent  in 
quarries  and  dredges,  and  55  per  cent  m  lode  mining.  Blank  forms 
for  reporting  accidents  have  oeen  distributed  to  the  operators,  and 
whenever  possible  investigations  have  been  made  promptly.  ApH 
proximately  50  men  have  been  given  first-aid  training  ana  half  that 
number  have  been  trained  in  the  use  of  breathing  apparatus  at  the 
Treadwell  mine,  and  a  start  has  been  made  in  smiilar  work  at  the 
Perseverance  mine. 

KXVnrO  LEOISLATIOV. 

At  the  spring  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature  four  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  laws  affecting  mining.  The  mine-inspec* 
tion  act  was  amended  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  rules  for  the 
operation  of  mines,  the  offices  of  the  Federal  and  Territorial  inspec- 
tors were  completely  separated,  and  the  Federal  inspector  was 
authorized  to  enforce  the  Territorial  law.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  the  inspection  by  the  Federal  inspector  of  all  coal  mines  oper- 
ated imder  the  Federal  coal-leasing  act.  The  eight-hour  act  was 
amended  to  include  all  underground  placer  mines.  An  amendment 
to  the  mining  law  compels  $100  worth  of  assessment  work  for  eadi 
20  acres  of  any  association  claim  located  after  August  1,  1912.  A 
compensation  act,  which  covers  mines  or  mills  in  which  five  or  mcH^e 
persons  are  employed,  was  passed.  Death  claims  are  from  $3,000 
to  $6,000,  and  disability  clamis  run  as  high  as  $6,000.  Employers 
or  employees  may  elect  to  work  or  not  to  work  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  but  the  employer's  failure  to  come  under  its  provision 
takes  from  him  the  deiense  of  (1)  inherent  risk,  (2)  negligence  of 
coemployee,  and  (3)  negligence  of  person  injured,  in  an  action 
brought  by  an  employee  against  an  employer,  the  latter  being  as- 
sum^  to  have  been  negligent. 

PS00EZ88  or  imnvo. 

Discoveries  of  rich  ground  on  the  Tolovana  Biver  have  stimulated 
prospecting  for  gold  placers,  and  the  high  price  of  copper  has  turned 
the  attention  of  the  miner  to  the  copper  deposits  of  the  coast.  The 
Gold  Bullion  Mining  Co.  had  its  new  cyamde  plant  in  the  Willow 
Creek  district  at  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet  in  successful  operation  all 
the  open  season,  and  new  plants  have  been  started  for  the  Appcdlo 
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mine  at  Unga  and  the  Alaska  Free  gold  mine  in  the  Willow  Creek 
district  A  new  gold  dredge  has  been  installed  near  Hope,  and 
several  have  been  completed  through  the  interior  and  on  the  Seward 
Peninsula.  The  Beatson  Copper  Co.  at  Latouche  and  the  Alaska- 
Gastineau  Mining  Co.  at  Thane  have  completed  new  plants.  In 
the  mill  of  the  latter  company  the  ore  in  practically  all  the  crushing 
is  kept  dry  till  the  pulp  goes  to  the  concentrator  tables,  the  gyratorv 
crusher  being  followed  hy  rolls.  When  completed  the  plant  will 
handle  between  8,000  and  10,000  tons  of  ore  per  day.  The  pilot 
plant  of  the  Alaska-Juneau  Gold  Mining  Co.  at  Juneau  has  been  in 
successful  operation  about  a  year,  and  plans  are  being  drawn  for  a 
new  8,000-ton  mill.  The  mines  of  both  the  Alaska-Gastineau  and 
the  Alaska- Juneau  Companies  have  been  developed  to  yield  the  neces- 
sary tonnage,  and  several  properties  imder  development  in  the  same 
district  promise  to  show  similar  large  ore  bodies. 

GOAL  LEASES. 

Under  the  Federal  coal-leasing  act  of  1914  application  has  been 
made  in  each  of  the  judicial  divisions  of  the  Territory  for  10-acre 
tracts  of  coal  land  to  supply  local  needs.  Permits  have  been  granted 
by  the  General  Land  Grace  for  work  in  the  Candle  district  and  on 
Chicken  Creek,  Forty-mile  Creek,  Cook  Inlet,  and  Admiralty  Island. 
In  the  Candle  and  Chicken  Creek  districts  the  coal  will  be  used 
largely  to  thaw  the  frozen  placer  gravels  and  in  the  southeastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  Territory  to  supply  settlements,  canneries, 
and  dredges. 

LABOB  OONDinOVS. 

There  has  been  an  excess  of  labor  in  most  of  the  Territory  from  the 
influx  of  men  seeking  work  on  the  Government  railroad.  There 
were  no  strikes  nor  logouts. 

A00IDENT8. 

Exact  figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  data  on  hand  indicate  that 
the  fatalities  did  not  exceed  20,  a  decrease  from  last  year,  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  serious  accidents.  As  placer 
mining  is  necessarily  intermittent,  data  on  many  accidents  can  not 
be  had,  but  blank  forms  have  been  mailed  to  operators  by  both  Fed- 
eral and  Territorial  inspectors,  with  the  request  that  they  be  returned 
promptly  in  compliance  with  the  law.  Following  the  practice  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  provisions  of  the  compensation 
laws  of  the  various  States,  the  Federal  and  Territorial  inspectors 
report  as  serious  any  accident  that  detains  an  employee  from  his 
work  for  two  weeks  or  more.  The  greatest  number  of  fatalities  is 
from  falls  of  roof,  both  in  placer  and  lode  mining;  two  prospectors 
were  asphyxiated  going  down  abandoned  shafts.  Among  the  serious 
accidents  was  an  explosion  of  methane  (marsh  gas)  in  a  copper  mine 
that  burned  several  men. 

mST-AZD  ABB  MIVE-BESOVE  WOES. 

Systematic  first-aid  and  mine-rescue  training  has  been  started  in 
an  organized  manner.  On  Douglas  Island  the  Alaska  Treadwell 
Co.  has  appointed  a  mine  inspector  who  gives  his  entire  time  to 
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safety  conditions  underground  j  the  training  of  employees,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  company  physician,  in  first  aid ;  the  training  of  men 
in  the  use  of  breathmg  apparatus;  and  in  seeing  that  the  first-aid 
and  mine-rescue  eauipment  is  in  good  condition  and  in  its  proper 
places  imdergrouna.  Some  fifty  men  have  been  trained  in  first  aid 
and  approximately  half  that  number  in  the  use  of  breathing  appa- 
ratus. The  Alaska-Gastineau  Mining  Co.  and  the  Kennicott  Mines 
Co.  have  also  equipped  their  properties  with  oxygen  apparatus  and 
have  trained  men  in  its  use. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  ICIVIHO  nrDTTSTET  IN  AT.ABKA, 

The  following  recommendations  are  offered  for  the  improvement 

of  the  mining  industry: 

(1)  That  the  present  Federal  mine-inspection  law  be  repealed  and 
one  that  fits  the  needs  of  the  Territory  enacted. 

(2)  That  a  mine-experiment  station  be  established  in  Alaska  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

(3)  That  the  Federal  mine  inspector  be  given  an  appropriation  for 
the  equipment  and  rental  of  an  office  and  K>r  field  assistance. 

WOBK  OF  DIVISION  OF  MINERAL  TECHNOLOOT. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  mineral  technology  for  the  year  just 
passed,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  L.  Parsons,  has  been  largely 
a  continuation  of  the  work  of  1913  and  1914,  as  follows:  The  mining 
and  concentration  of  camotite  ore  and  the  production  of  uranium, 
radium,  and  vanadium  therefrom ;  the  investigation  of  electric  melt- 
ing furnaces  as  a  means  of  saving  metal  wastes  in  the  brass  industry; 
the  development  of  a  method  for  purifying  and  rendering  available 
the  secondary  kaolins  of  the  South  Atlantic  States;  the  study  of 
methods  of  melting  aluminum  scrap  and  chips  to  save  metal  hereto- 
fore wasted;  the  investigation  of  molybdenum  with  a  view  to  the 
utilization  of  domestic  ores. 

An  extensive  investigation  has  been  undertaken,  in  cooperaticHi 
with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  oi  Stand- 
ards, of  the  building-stone  industry. 

RARE-METALS  INVESTIGATIOKB. 
BADnnC,  TJBAHIUX,  AVD  YAVADnriL 

Cooperative  work  with  the  National  Badium  Institute  has  been 
actively  pushed  during  the  past  year  and  has  taken  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  of  the  Denver  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
mining  of  camotite  ores  progressed  satisfactorily,  796  tons  of  camo- 
tite, averaging  over  2  per  cent  uranium  oxide,  having  been  mined  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  work  has  been  under  the  direction  of  K.  ll 
Kithil,  mineral  technologist,  with  J.  A.  Davis,  assistant  mining 
engineer,  superintendent  in  charge  at  the  mines. 

Valuable  data  on  the  mining  of  this  ore  have  been  obtained,  and 
mining  methods  have  been  improved.  A  concentration  mill  has  been 
built  which  is  successfully  treating  low-^ade  ores  such  as  have  been 
heretofore  wasted.  Ores  containing  as  little  as  0.5  per  cent  uranium 
oxide  can  be  concentrated  and  made  into  a  commercial  product. 
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The  ore  has  been  produced  at  a  low  cost,  the  total  expense  for 
mining,  transportation  to  Denver,  and  grinding  and  sampling  at  the 
plant  averaging,  to  July  1,  $81.30  per  ton.  This  figure  takes  into 
consideration  all  expenses  including  salaries  of  Bureau  of  Mines  em- 
plovees,  amortization  of  plant  and  equipment,  and  royalty. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  small  experimental  plant  for  the 
production  of  radium  in  Denver  led  to  the  plant  being  increased  dur- 
ing the  early  months  of  the  year  to  something  more  than  double  its 
previous  size,  and  on  February  1  it  began  operating  on  an  enlarged 
basis.  The  plant  has  been  under  the  immediate  charge  of  E.  B. 
Moore,  physical  chemist,  assisted  by  O-  C.  Schaef  er  as  superintendent 
representing  the  National  Eadium  Institute,  and  by  Messrs.  Lind, 
Whittemore,  and  others.  The  method  developed  for  extracting  ra- 
dium has  proved  highly  successful,  more  than  3  grams  of  radium 
metal  having  been  extracted  to  July  1  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $40,000 
a  CTam. 

Methods  have  been  developed  for  producing  iron  vanadate,  sodium 
uranate,  and  uranium  oxide  free  from  vanadium.  The  extraction 
of  radium  from  all  ores  mined  by  the  National  Radium  Institute  has 
averaged  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  radium  present  in  the  ore. 
The  building  and  operation  of  a  nitric  acid  plant  have  considerably 
lessened  the  cost  of  the  acid  used  in  extracting  the  radium,  and  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  the  process. 

The  production  of  crystallized  radium  salts  has  not  kept  up  with 
the  extraction  of  radium  in  solution,  owing  to  the  lack  of  necessary 
apparatus  for  evaporating  a  strong  hydrochloric  solution,  from  which 
the  radium  crystallizes  much  more  rapidly  than  from  a  neutral  solu- 
tion. 

Only  one  enameled  ware  thoroughly  resistant  to  hvdrochloric  acid 
has  been  found,  and  delivery  of  this  ware,  produced  in  France,  has 
been  delayed  by  the  European  war.  As  soon  as  the  apparatus  or- 
dered has  been  aelivered,  within  a  few  months,  crystallization  will  be 
hastened.  By  July  1,  1,304  milliOTams  of  radium  metal  had  been 
crystallized  and  delivered  in  the  form  of  bromide  to  the  officera  of 
the  National  Radium  Institute  for  use  in  cancer  treatment.  None  of 
this  radium  is  for  sale.  Radium  as  high  as  88  per  cent  radium 
bromide  purity  has  been  produced,  although  most  of  that  delivered 
was  of  lower  grade,  as  80  per  cent  salts  are  not  desired  or  needed  for 
the  work  in  hand. 

Much  work  has  been  done  on  quantitative  methods  of  estimating 
the  radium  content  of  different  products.  Methods  that  apply  to  one 
material  frequently  can  not  be  used  successfullv  for  others.  Accurate 
and  reliable  quantitative  methods  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  commercial  radium  work,  and  such  methoas  have  been 
developed  in  the  Denver  office  during  the  past  year.  The  work  has 
not  only  had  a  large  scientific  value  but  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  connection  with  the  commercial  production  of  radium.  It  can 
now  be  definitely  stated  that  the  mining  and  production  of  radium 
have  been  greatly  improved  and  cheapened,  and  that  thousands  of 
tons  of  material  "heretofore  wasted  may  be  concentrated  and  placed 
upon  the  market.^  It  is  also  believed  that  a  much  higher  percentage 
or  radium  itself  is  being  extracted  from  the  ores  than  in  any  other 
plant  that  has  heretofore  handled  this  material. 
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treatment  of  low-grade  ores,  were  continued  by  Mr.  KithiL  Studies 
of  the  limited  platmum  resources  of  the  coimtry  were  begun,  in  hopes 
that  methods  of  increasing  the  output  may  be  found. 

XONAZITZ,  THOBIUX,  AHD  1CE80THOBIT71C. 

A  report  on  the  monazite  resources  of  the  United  States  and  other 
coimtnes,  the  mining  methods  used,  the  market  for  monazite,  and 
other  thorium-bearing  minerals,  and  the  utilization  of  thorium  resi- 
dues as  sources  of  mesothorium  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  by 
radiotherapy  was  completed  by  Mr.  Kithil. 

XOLTBDEimL 

Molybdenite  deposits  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  wulfenite  deposits  in  Arizona  were  studied  by  F.  W. 
Horton,  mineral  technologist,  who  continued  his  investijgations  of 
methods  of  concentrating  both  molybdenite  and  wulfemte  and  of 
processes  for  the  commercial  extraction  of  molybdenum  and  lead 
from  wulfenite  concentrates.  These  studies  have  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  process  for  treating  wulfenite  concentrates  that  is  believed 
to  be  more  efficient  and  economical  than  any  other  in  present  use. 

In  connection  with  other  exhibits  of  the  Denver  office,  a  collectioa 
of  molybdenum  ores  and  products  was  sent  to  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  that  is  thought  to  be  the  finest  that  has  ever  been  accumu- 
lated. 

Owing  to  the  g^tly  increased  demand  and  the  higher  price  for 
molybdenum  and  its  products,  the  bureau's  investigation  of  molybde- 
num has  been  particularly  timely  and  has  already  resulted  in  estab- 
lishing a  small  but  promising  molybdenum-minmc  industry  where 
a  short  time  ago  none  existed.  A  report  on  the  mo^bdenum  investi- 
gations will  soon  be  issued. 

N0NFERR0U8  ALLOTS  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Tlie  reduction  of  the  loss  of  metal  in  the  melting  of  nonferrous 
alloys,  especially  brass,  has  been  the  main  problem  oi  H.  W.  Gillett, 
alloy  chemist,  and  J.  M.  Lohr,  junior  alloy  chemist,  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Results  of  an  investigation  of  the  losses  in  fuel-fired  furnaces  and 
of  the  possible  reduction  of  losses  by  electric  melting  have  shown  tiiat 
electric  melting  may  reduce  present  metal  losses  at  least  half.  A 
longer  and  more  dimcult  investigation,  that  of  the  adaptability  of 
existing  types  of  electric  furnaces  to  commercial  brass  melting,  was 
begun. 

Laboratorv  tests  with  some  10  furnaces  of  some  half  dozen  distinct 
tvpes,  attendance  at  three  commercial  tests  of  furnaces  of  industrial 
size  by  j)rivate  parties,  and  information  and  data  on  6  other  semi- 
commercial  or  full-scale  tests  by  private  parties  have  not  r^ulted  in 
the  production  of  an  electric  furnace  truly  satisfactory  for  com- 
mercial use,  but  have  eliminated  many  unsuitable  types,  and  nar- 
rowed down  to  2,  the  number  of  types  to  be  chiefly  considered.    One 
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of  these  is  receiving  adequate  development  in  private  hands  by  parties 
who  are  actively  cooperating  with  the  bureau,  and  the  resulte  will  be 
accessible  to  the  bureau. 

Melting  tests  of  brass  in  the  other  type  of  furnace  last  year  at  the 
maker's  works  showed  distinct  promise.  The  maker  has  loaned  the 
furnace  to  the  bureau  with  permission  to  make  any  alterations  de- 
sired. Preliminary  to  the  development  of  this  furnace,  a  critical 
experimental  study  of  various  refractories  and  heat-insulating  mate- 
rials for  use  in  this  type  of  furnace  in  brass  melting  was  made.  The 
furnace  will  be  given  thorough  laboratory  tests,  and  if  they  agree 
with  the  preliminary  ones  in  indicating  the  probable  commercial  use- 
fulness or  the  furnace,  it  will  be  taken  to  a  brass  foundry  and  tried 
out  imder  commercial  conditions. 

The  brass-furnace  investigations  required  the  development  of 
methods  of  measuring  the  temperature  of  molten  brass  m  experi- 
mental electric  furnaces.  This  need  has  been  satisfactorily  met,  and 
distinct  progress  has  attended  efforts  to  find  a  pyrometer  that  will 
also  meet  the  needs  of  brass  foundries  and  rolling  mills  for  a  com- 
mercially practical  instrument. 

Another  subsidiary  problem  has  been  a  study  of  the  recovery  of 
aluminum  from  borings  and  chips  of  the  metal,  in  the  commercial 
melting  of  which  the  average  loss  is  30  to  40  per  cent.  By  some 
methods  that  seem  commercially  feasible  it  is  possible  to  reduce  this 
loss  10  to  15  per  cent,  that  is,  to  save  between  15  and  30  per  cent  that 
is  now  lost.  The  work  is  practically  completed  and  the  results  have 
been  compiled  for  publication  in  a  technical  paper  by  H.  W.  Gillett. 

Cordial  and  active  cooperation  with  the  bureau  is  beinjg  given  by 
brass  foimdries  and  rolling  mills,  central-station  compames,  makers 
of  and  dealers  in  refractory  materials,  and  electric- furnace  makers 
and  designers  in  connection  with  the  electric  brass- furnace  problem; 
by  brass  foundries  and  rolling  mills  and  pyrometer  makers  in  con- 
nection with  the  pyrometer  work,  and  by  refiners  of  aluminum  bor- 
ings in  connection  with  that  problem. 

The  cooperation  of  G.  M.  James,  of  Cornell  Universitjr,  in  the  work 
on  aluminum  borings;  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Bancroft,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, on  all  problems;  and  of  the  department  of  chemistry  at  Cor- 
nell University  in  lending  laboratory  facilities,  have  all  been  of  great 
aid. 

CLAY-INDUSTRY  INVESTIGATIONS. 

As  the  result  of  a  special  trip  to  some  of  the  important  clay-work- 
inff  centers,  A.  S.  Watts,  consulting  quarry  technologist,  prepared  a 
tecnnical  paper  on  the  effect  of  the  European  war  on  the  clay  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  The  results  of  his  investigations  appeared 
in  Technical  Paper  99.  In  addition,  attention  was  given  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  secondary  kaolins  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Many 
of  these  kaolins  carry  considerable  proportions  of  impurities  that 
can  not  be  removed  by  ordinary  washing  and  render  the  clays  almost 
useless  for  the  ceramic  or  paper  industry.  A  method  has  been  de- 
vised and  put  into  operation  in  a  plant  at  Macon,  Ga.,  that  removes 
some  85  per  cent  of  these  impurities,  making  the  clay  far  superior 
to  that  previously  mined,  ana  of  much  better  color.  Many  tons  of 
this  material  was  produced  during  the  experiment  and  this  is  now 
being  tried  out  on  a  manufacturing  scale  oy.  Ira  E.  Sproat,  junior 
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ceramic  chemist,  who  succeeded  Bobert  Back,  reeigned*  in  cooi>era* 
tion  with  potteries  in  Ohio.  The  results  will  be  published  in  a 
special  report. 

QITARRT  TECHNOLOGY. 

Nearly  all  the  active  marble  <]^uarries  in  the  United  States  as  far 
west  as  central  Colorado  were  investigated,  64  being  visited.  Co- 
operative arrangements  were  made  with  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads.  Representative  marble  specimens  each  weighing  approxi- 
matelv  250  pounds,  were  taken  from  various  quarries  and  shipped  to 
the  ^Bureau  of  Standards  for  testing.  The  investigations  were 
directed  toward  two  principal  objects:  (1)  Increased  safety  in  stone 
quarries  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  auarry  accidents;  (2}  in- 
creased efficiency  in  marble  quarrying  and  tne  elimination  and  utiliza- 
tion of  waste. 

Records  of  the  causes  of  numerous  quarry  accidents  in  previous 
years  were  obtained,  and  from  the  information  tiius  gained,  and  from 
examination  of  conditions  in  about  100  active  quarries  it  was  possible 
to  determine  the  most  prolific  sources  of  danger  and  the  means  by 
which  danger  may  be  mmimized.  Various  safety  precautions,  indua- 
ing  the  maintenance  of  machinery,  equipment,  and  quarry  walls  in 
proper  condition,  are  suggested,  and  their  need  emphasized  in  a  re- 
port now  in  press. 

Rock  structure  and  rock  imperfections  vary  neatly  from  place  to 
place.  Every  lime^ne  quarry  can  not  be  worked  in  the  same  way, 
and,  to  obtain  the  highest  efficiency,  methods  must  be  modified  to  suit 
prevailing  conditions.  Great  improvements  in  methods  are  possible 
at  most  quarries.  An  encouraging  feature  of  the  work  is  a  strong 
and  almost  universal  demand  from  quarry  operators  for  inf ormatioii 
concerning  the  methods  and  conditions  in  the  numerous  quarries  that 
they  are  imable  to  visit  To  satisfy  this  demand  a  report  has  been 
prepared  dealing  with  the  varying  problems  that  confront  the  quarry 
operator,  and  describing  the  dinerent  methods  and  types  of  ma* 
cninery  that  will  meet  requirements  in  the  most  efficient  and  econom- 
ical manner. 

^'  Strain  breaks ''  in  marble  quarries  have  received  special  attention. 
Th^e  irregular  fractures  resulting  from  rock  stresses  have  caused 
heaver  losses  in  a  number  of  quarries.  Through  a  study  of  conditions, 
and  the  cooperation  of  a  marble  company,  a  method  has  been  devised 
of  relieving  the  rock  pressure  so  as  to  prevent  destructive  fnicturing. 
As  a  consequence,  great  masses  of  valuable  marble  that  otherwise 
would  be  wasted  are  now  utilized. 

Investigations  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  outlined  above  are  to 
be  conducted  during  the  coming  year  in  the  structural  limestone  and 
sandstone  quarries  of  the  country. 

These  (quarry  investigations  are  in  charge  of  Oliver  Bowles,  quarry 
technologist. 

WORK  OF  FGTELS  AND  MECHANICAL-EQUIPMEHT  DIVISIOK. 

The  fuels  and  mechanical-equipment  division  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  O.  P.  Hood,  chief  mechanical  engineer,  with  headauarters 
at  the  Pittsburgh  experiment  station.  The  organization  of  tne  divi- 
sion has  been  given  elsewhere  in  this  report  (p.  28). 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1915  the  work  of  the  division  included  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  engineering  laboratories  and  a  power  plant 
for  the  new  buiidings  at  Pittsburgh  and  the  general  direction  of  in- 
vestigations relating  to  the  utilization  of  fuels  and  to  safety  in  mine 
equipment. 

During  the  year  the  value  of  the  purchase  of  coal  on  a  specification 
basis,  when  conducted  within  the  limitations  determined  by  expe- 
rience, has  been  more  fully  demonstrated.  The  bureau  has  rendered 
increasing  assistance  to  other  Government  bureaus  and  departments 
as  they  have  become  aware  of  the  aid  it  caii  give  in  any  problem 
involvmg  the  more  efficient  use  of  fuel  in  Oovemment  plants. 

Information  that  points  to  more  rational  designs  for  furnaces  and 
more  economical  control  of  furnace  fires  has  been  obtained  from  a 
study  of  the  combustion  processes  within  and  above  the  burning  coal. 
Work  on  the  problem  of  mcreasing  the  efficiency  of  heat  transmission 
in  steam  boilers  has  begun.  Investigation  of  electrical  methods  of 
precipitating  smoke  has  shown  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  devel- 
cqped  for  practical  use. 

The  bureau's  en^eers  have  concluded,  after  considerable  investi- 
gation, that  the  aag^g  type  of  ^as  producer  wUl  not  furnish  a 
general  means  of  utuizing  l)ony  coal  and  coal  hi^  in  ash. 

Believing  that  the  substitution  of  approved  electric  lamps  for  open 
lights  in  all  coal  mines  will  greatly  lessen  the  danger  of  fires  and 
explosions,  the  bureau's  engineers  have  cooperated  with  makers  of 
mmers'  electric  lamps  in  the  effort  to  direct  the  rapid  evolution  of 
mfe,  efficient^  and  practicable  lamps,  approving  such  as  meet  the 
bureau's  specifications. 

Similar  co(4>eration  has  been  given  the  development  of  explosion- 
proof  motors  and  other  electric  equipment  for  mmes. 

MINB-BQUIPMEKT  INVESTIQATIONS. 

During  the  year  study  of  the  problem  of  safety  in  mine  eauipment 
took  such  direction  as  the  limited  laboratory  facilities  at  the  l^itts- 
bui^h  experiment  station  made  necessary.  The  results  of  investi- 
gations oi  the  effect  of  the  exhaust  gases  from  a  gasoline  mine  loco- 
motive on  the  health  of  miners,  especially  the  limitations  as  to  the 
size  of  engine  and  the  condition  of  operation,  were  transmitted  for 
publication. 

A  study  of  coal-mine  hoisting  equipment  with  especial  reference 
to  safety  in  handling  men  was  begun,  the  construction,  operation, 
and  inspecticm  methods  of  safety  catches  on  mine  ca^es  being  noted 
in  an  investigation  that  has  covered  most  of  the  principal  eastern 
ooal  fields.  Supplementary  data  were  collected  on  the  other  factors 
of  the  problem  of  safety  in  hoisting  men. 

Mechanism  has  been  desimed  for  use  on  mine-rescue  cars  for  light- 
ing, charging  batteries*  and  pumpmg  oxygen  into  containers,  for  cer- 
tam  equipment  in  exhipits  at  theTanama-Facific  Exposition,  and  for 
numerous  devices  used  in  special  investigations. 

The  mine-equipment  work  and  investigations  mentioned  was  in 
direct  charge  of  0.  P.  Hood,  chief  mechanical  engineer. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  IMPROVED  BREATHING  APPARATUS. 

Rescue  crews  have  to  do  hard  work  in  the  poisonous  atmosphere 
of  a  mine  after  an  explosion  or  fire,  and  the  breathing  apparatus 
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they  wear  must  be  of  the  best  design  and  construction.  It  must  be 
absolutely  reliable,  must  supply  an  artificial  atmosphere  of  great 
purity,  must  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  strength,  and  should 
impede  the  movements  of  the  wearer  as  little  as  possible. 

With  a  view  to  devising  apparatus  better  tnan  that  of  foreign 
make  now  used,  investigations  have  been  carried  on  at  CJolumbia 
University,  New  York,  by  W.  E.  Gibbs,  engineer  of  special  re- 
search. Dr.  Yandell  Henderson,  consulting  surgeon,  acted  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

Such  a  breathing  ^paratus,  a  self-contained  unit  carried  whoUy 
on  the  back  of  the  user,  has  been  developed  during  the  past  year 
by  Mr.  Gibbs.  It  is  light  and  its  parts  are  well  protected  against 
injury. 

By  means  of  a  special  device  oxygen  is  fed  at  the  rate  it  is  used, 
and  although  plenty  is  available  for  the  wearer  when  working  hard 
none  is  wasted  when  he  is  resting.  Hence  the  new  apparatus  may 
be  worn  for  a  considerably  longer  time  without  recharging  than 
models  now  in  use.  An  imusually  efficient  carbon  dioxide  absorber 
that  liberates  little  heat  is  another  feature  of  the  apparatus.  Caustic 
soda,  which  is  much  cheaper  than  the  potash  salt  lormerly  thought 
necessary,  is  used  as  the  absorbent. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  the  United  States  will  soon  be 
independent  of  foreign  makers  of  breathing  apparatus,  and  the 
apparatus  made  in  this  country  will  be  much  better  than  any  avail- 
aole  when  the  investigation  began. 

Work  on  a  portable  electrolytic  oxygen  generator  for  use  on  the 
rescue  cars  has  progressed  enough  to  show  that  the  cars  can  be 
made  independent  of  outside  sources  of  oxygen  and  that  considerable 
economy  will  result  from  the  use  of  the  generator. 

ELECTRICITT  IN  MINES. 

Investigations  relating  to  the  use  of  electricity  in  mining  and  the 
other  mineral  industries  are  made  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  by  the  terms  of  its  organic  act.  The  purpose  of  these  in- 
vestigations is  to  devise  and  to  point  out  methods  for  lessening 
danger  from  explosions,  fires,  or  shock. 

PORTABLE  ELEOTRIC  HIKE  LAMPS. 

During  the  year  the  bureau's  electrical  engineer  and  his  assistants 
continued  investigation  of  portable  electric  mine  lamps,  devising  and 
conducting  tests  tor  safety  and  for  practicability.  Lamp  manufac- 
turers submitted  10  lamps  for  test.  Two  of  these  were  rejected  with- 
out test,  one  was  rejected  after  complete  tests  had  been  made,  one  was 
approved,  tiie  tests  of  five  others  are  nearly  completed,  and  the  tests 
of  one  lamp  have  not  yet  been  started. 

The  design  and  construction  of  all  these  lamps  were  more  or  less 
changed  by  the  manufacturers  to  conform  with  the  bureau's  require- 
ments and  suggestions.  Many  conferences  were  held  with  lamp 
manufacturers  in  the  endeavor  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

During  the  year  much  information  relative  to  portable  electric 
lamps  has  been  collected,  and  as  a  result  the  bureau  completely  re- 
vised its  requirements  and  published  them  in  Schedule  6A.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  bureau's  work  several  desirable  improvements 
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have  been  made  in  the  design  of  the  lamps,  notably  those  assuring  a 
wider  stream  of  light  and  more  uniform  illumination. 

Probably  the  greatest  advance  through  the  bureau's  efforts  has 
been  the  improvement  of  the  l^imp  bulbs,  an  advance  made  possible 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  principal  makers  of  bulbs  in  this  coimtry, 
who  have  agreed  to  make  Dulbs  according  to  the  bureau's  specifica- 
tions. The  bureau's  method  of  testing  portable  electric  lamps  has 
been  improved  and  practically  standardized. 

The  work  on  electric  lamps  was  carried  on  by  L.  C.  Hsley,  assistant 
electrical  engineer,  and  R.  W.  Crocker,  junior  electrical  engineer. 

ZLEOTBIO  SHOT  FIRZNO. 

In  the  coal  mines  on  the  segregated  Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has,  as  a  result  of  representations  made  by 
the  bureau^  required  the  use  of  outside  shot-firing  svstems  or  the  use 
of  permissible  explosives.  In  this  connection  outside  shot-firing  sys- 
tems in  use  were  examined  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  using  them 
in  Oklahoma,  and  operators  who  were  interested  in  installing  such 
systems  were  interviewed.  Many  tests  were  made,  and  a  report  on 
existing  conditions,  with  recommendations  as  to  outside  shot-firing 
systems,  was  submitted  to  the  mine  operators  of  Oklahoma.  A  report 
on  outside  shot  firing  was  also  submitted  for  publication  by  the 
bureau. 

The  field  work  was  done  by  N.  V.  Breth,  mine  electrician,  and  the 
work  at  the  Pittsburgh  station  by  H.  H.  Clark,  electrical  engineer. 

ZZPLOSION-P&OOF  X0T0B8. 

The  first  motor  submitted  to  the  bureau  for  test  and  approval  for 
nse  in  gaseous  mines  was  finally  approved  in  October,  1914,  after  the 
manufacturer  had  made  extended  changes  in  accordance  with  the 
bureau's  suggestions. 

As  no  other  motors  had  been  submitted  at  the  time  that  the  test  of 
the  first  motor  was  completed,  all  work  on  explosion-proof  motors 
was  stopped.  Six  more  applications  for  test  were  received  later,  but 
lack  of  rands  prevented  the  opening  of  the  investigation  during  the 
year.  Funds  are  available  for  tests  in  the  coming  year.  The  work 
nas  been  done  by  K.  W.  Crocker,  junior  electrical  engineer.  A  tech- 
nical paper  on  permissible  explosion-proof  motors  by  H.  H.  Clark, 
electrical  engineer,  was  published  by  the  bureau. 

HITLSB  70B  THE  ZV8TAIXATI0V  AHD  VSE  OF  ELBOTBIOITT  IN  lOKEB. 

Much  time  has  been  given  to  drafting  a  proposed  set  of  rules  for 
the  use  of  electricity  underground.  The  first  draft,  prepared  by 
C.  M.  Means,  consulting  engineer,  was  completed,  sent  out  for  criti- 
cism, revised,  and  sent  agam  for  criticism  to  representatives  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  En^eers,  the  Mine  Inspectors  Institute  of  America,  and 
various  manufacturers  and  mine  operators. 

OTHSB  ELEOTBIOAL  WOBX. 

Among  miscellaneous  activities  of  the  electrical  engineer  and  his 
assistants  are  the  following: 

Supervision  of  the  portable  electric  lamps  at  the  bureau's  experi- 
mental mine,  development  of  a  storage-oattery  lamp  for  rescue 
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parties,  experiments  with  a  methane  detector,  tests  of  gas-filled  lamps 
in  the  presence  of  methane,  and  designing  or  ec[uipment  for  the  elec- 
trical laboratory  mider  construction.  A  techmcal  paper  on  electric 
lights  for  use  about  oil  and  gas  wells,  by  H.  H.  Ciu*k,  electrical 
engineer,  was  published. 

INSPECTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  FUEL  PUBCHASES. 

The  work  of  fuel  inspection  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
G.  S.  Pope,  engineer,  assisted  bv  P.  M.  Eiefkin  and  N.  H.  Snvder, 
assistant  engineers,  and  D.  M.  Obler,  J.  B.  Rief  kin^  and  M.  M.  iShaw, 
junior  engineers,  all  with  headquarters  in  Washmgton.  A  junior 
fuel  engineer  was  temporarily  stationed  in  New  York  City  and  an- 
other at  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  inspect  coal  shipments  for  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  and  the  Panama  Eailroad  Co. 

Tlie  purchase  of  coal  by  the  Government  under  contracts  that 
specify  the  heating  value,  the  ash  and  the  moisture  content,  and  other 
factors  was  first  adopted  in  1906.  Now,  the  plan,  variously  modified 
in  form  but  the  same  in  principle,  has  been  adopted  by  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  is  applied  to  almost  all  contracts 
large  enough  to  warrant  samplying  and  analysis  and  tests  of  heating 
value.  The  ag^egate  cost  of  fuel  purchases  for  the  Government 
under  specifications  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  now  approx- 
imately $4,800,000  per  annum,  and  the  cost  of  additional  fuel  nought 
imder  the  general  advice  of  the  bureau  aggregates  some  $3,000,000 
per  annum  more,  making  a  total  value  of  not  less  than  $7,800,000. 

As  the  specification  method  had  been  generally  adopted  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  purchased 
under  contract  for  the  fiscal  year  imder  specifications  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  did  not  show  any  marked  increase,  and  the  status 
of  work  done  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  year  before,  but  the  sim- 
plifying of  specifications  and  the  improving  of  methods  of  sampling 
and  analysis  were  given  particular  consideration. 

During  the  year,  7^527  samples  of  coal  were  received  for  analysis. 

The  work  of  fuel  inspection  includes  the  collection,  analysis,  and 
testing  of  samples  representing  coal  purchased  for  the  Government 
under  specifications  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  deliveries  con- 
form to  the  contract  stipulations.  In  such  a  contract  a  bidder  guar- 
antees the  quality  of  the  coal  he  offers,  and  the  quality  guaranteed 
by  the  successful  bidder  becomes  the  standard  of  his  contract. 
Analyses  of  samples  of  deliveries  determine  whether  the  coal  de- 
livered is  of  the  guaranteed  standard.  If  it  is^  not.  the  price  to  be 
paid  is  proportionately  decreased;  if  the  coal  is  or  higher  quality, 
the  price  is  proportionately  increased. 

A  number  of  the  States,  many  of  the  larger  cities,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  corporations  and  business  concerns  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  have  followed  the  general  plans  adopted  by  the  Government 
for  the  purchase  of  its  coaL 

During  the  year  a  considerable  number  of  samples  of  coal  from  the 
States  of  New  York,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  Maryland  were  an- 
alyzed and  tested.  Authority  for  doing  such  work  for  State  govern- 
ments is  given  by  the  new  organic  act  of  the  bureau. 

At  the  request  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  mining  and  shipping 
facilities  of  mines  from  which  purchase  of  coal  for  that  department 
is  proposed  are  carefully  ezammed  by  engineers  of  the  bureau,  and 
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samples  collected  in  each  mine  are  analyzed  at  its  laboratories.  A 
standard  of  low  ash  and  volatile  matter  is  fixed,  and  this  standard 
must  be  maintained  in  shipments.  Occasionally  samples  are  col- 
lected as  the  coal  is  bein^  loaded  on  ships,  and  if  it  is  not  up  to  the 
standard,  the  contractor  is  promptly  notified  that  his  coal  must  com- 
ply strictly  with  the  contract  specincations.  If  he  fails  to  ship  coal 
of  specified  quality  his  contract  is  annulled.  Coal  purchased  under 
such  specifications  and  used  on  naval  vessels  amounts  to  about  700,000 
tons  a  year. 

^  In  order  to  determine  the  award  of  a  particular  contract,  or  to  ad- 
vise other  bureaus  and  departments  of  the  Government  how  a  par- 
ticular coal  can  be  utilized  most  efficiently,  or  to  ascertain  what  coal 
can  be  burned  to  best  advantage  in  a  particular  type  of  furnace, 
or  what  changes  in  equipment  will  enable  a  particular  Government 
building  or  plant  to  use  efficiently  the  cheaper  coals  locally  available, 
the  bureau  conducts  steaming  tests  at  its  experiment  station  in 
Pittsburgh  or  cooperates  with  local  engineers  in  conducting  tests. 

The  success  of  tne  specification  method  depends  largely  on  correct 
sampling  of  deliveries,  for  unless  the  samples  are  representative  the 
anahrses  and  tests,  however  accurate,  are  worthless.  Each  year  the 
local  employees  of  Government  power  and  heating  plants  are  becom- 
ing more  efficient  in  collecting  samples  and  are  thereby  insuring  the 
success  of  the  specification  method  of  purchase.  However,  experience 
and  time  will  oe  required  to  perfect  specifications  and  methods  of 
sampling  and  analysis  that  may  be  used  universallj.  Success  now 
rests  almost  entirely  on  sampling.  Improper  samplmg  leads  to  con- 
troversies and  to  condemnation  of  the  specification  method.  A  me- 
chanical device  for  preparing  and  reducing  samples  is  needed,  for 
thereby  the  personal  equation  can  be  largely  eliminated.  The  bureau 
is  developing  such  mechanical  devices. 

rVSL-ZV8PBCTZ0V  LABOBATOBT. 

The  fuel-inspection  laboratory  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  analyzing  of  samples  of  coal  purchased  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  detenmninff  their  heating  value.  The  value  of  a  given 
coal  can  be  determined  from  the  composition  and  heating  value  of  a 
small  representative  sample.  The  heating  Value,  which  is  measured 
in  British  thermal  units  (the  amount  ot  heat  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  pound  of  water  1°  F.  at  59°  F.)  or  in  calories  (the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water 
1®  C.  at  15®  C.)  gives  perhaps  more  information  than  any  other 
single  test  that  can  be  applied.  The  percentages  of  moisture,  ash, 
and  sulphur  in  the  coal  are  obviously  important,  and  their  determina- 
tion is  a  part  of  the  routine  work  of  the  laboratory.  In  connection 
^ith  this  routine  work  experiments  are  being  made  continually  with 
a  view  to  improving  analytical  methods. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1915,  7,594  samples  were  analyzed.  Each 
analysis  was  checked  by  duplicate  determinations,  and  the  laboratory 
sampling  was  checked  by  analyzing  a  duplicate  sample.  The  deter- 
minations involved  in  the  year's  work  are  as  follows: 

Determinations  of  moisture,  30,544;  of  ash,  23,173;  of  sulphur, 
14,742 ;  and  of  volatile  matter,  14,481 ;  calorimeter  tests,  16,092 ;  mis- 
cellaneous determinations,  307 ;  a  total  of  99,339. 
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The  laboratory  was  in  charjge  of  J.  D.  Davis,  chemist,  who  reported 
to  the  chief  chemist  at  PittsBureh.  Mr.  Davis  was  aided  bv  IL  M. 
CJooper,  assistant  chemist,  and  E.  L.  Wallace,  J-  G.  Fairchild,  J.  P. 
Bader,  G.  Bomscheuer,  W.  A.  Gonzales,  and  I.  M.  Bortman,  junior 
chemists,  and  A.  Christie  and  A.  Engel,  analysts. 

BOILER  AND  FURNACE  EFFICIENCY. 

When  the  Government  began  the  systematic  testing  of  coal  at  the 
fuel-testing  plant  in  St.  Louis  in  1904  the  factors  controlling  the 
efficient  utilization  of  coal  in  steam-boiler  plants  were  given  especial 
attention  and  have  since  been  part  of  its  fuel-testing  investigations. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1914  unfinished  work  included  tests 
at  Pittsburgh  of  two  types  of  heating  boilers  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  saving  fuel  in  heatins; 
a  house.  During  the  fiscal  year  1915  the  boiler  tests  were  continued, 
and  recently  a  new  boiler  of  different  design  has  been  substituted 
for  one  of  those  tested.  A  report  on  heating  a  house  is  in  process  of 
publication. 

At  the  request  of  the  War  Department,  tests  of  a  large  number  of 
American  coals  and  of  coke,  oil,  and  wood  in  several  types  of  small 
residence-heatine  boilers  are  to  be  made.  The  results  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  public. 

During  the  year  tests  have  been  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
award  of  contracts  for  coal  at  the  workhouse  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  SchooL 

At  the  request  of  the  Public  Printer,  acceptance  tests  of  new  boiler 
and  stoker  equipment  for  the  Government  Printing  Office  power  plant 
were  made,  and  later  clinker  troubles  at  that  plant  were  studied 
Similar  troubles  at  the  power  plant  in  the  General  Land  Office  build- 
ing in  Washington  were  also  investigated  and  were  corrected  throu^ 
cooperation  with  the  fuel-inspection  section  of  the  bureau. 

A  representative  of  the  bureau  assisted  in  a  test  of  Matanuska 
(Alaska)  coal  on  board  the  armored  cruiser  Maryland.  In  nearly 
every  way  this  coal  compared  favorably  with  the  eastern  coal  regu- 
larlv  used  by  the  Navy. 

CJomparative^  tests  were  run  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  using  a  so- 
called  coal-saying  powder.  Claims  of  the  increased  fuel  value  of 
coal  treated  with  this  powder  were  not  substantiated. 

Plans  were  developed  for  testing  during  the  coming  year  various 
devices  for  observing  or  recording  the  density  of  smoke. 

Conditions  in  the  power  plant  of  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  were 
studied^  and  ways  of  increasing  the  output  of  the  power  plant  and 
decreasmg  the  amount  of  smoke  were  recomended. 

The  investij^tions  of  boiler  and  furnace  efficiency  were  under  the 
direction  of  S.  B.  Flagg,  engineer,  aided  by  G.  C;.  Cook,  assistant 
fuel  engineer,  and  B.  L.  !beers,  junior  fuel  engineer. 

rUEL-ETFICIENCT  LABORATORY. 

The  fuel-efficiency  laboratory  at  the  Pittsburgh  experiment  station 
is  making  small-scale  experiments  to  ascertain  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  different  features  of  boiler  and  furnace  construction  on  the 
capacity  and  efficiency  of  steam  power  plants  and  the  economic  utili- 
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zation  of  fuels  under  steam  boilers.  The  work  during  the  year  con- 
sisted mainly  of  two  groups  of  investigations,  as  follows:  (a)  The 
study  of  the  combustion  of  coal,  with  the  aim  of  determining  proper 
desijgns  of  furnaces  for  burning  each  kind  of  fuel  and  the  most 
efficient  method  of  firing  it;  (6)  the  study  of  the  transmission  of 
heat  from  the  hot  products  of  combustion  into^  the  boiler  water,  in 
order  to  obtain  accurate  data  for  designing  efficient  boilers. 

THE  OOXBTTSTZOK  07  COAL. 

Combustion  of  solid  fuels  takes  place  partly  on  the  grate  and 
partly  in  the  space  above  and  beyond  the  ruel  bed.  In  the  fuel  bed 
the  raed  carbon  of  the  fuel  is  partly  burned,  and  the  volatile  matter 
is  distilled  from  the  freshly  fired  coal.  In  the  combustion  space 
above  and  beyond  the  fuel  bed  the  volatile  matter  is  burned  and  also 
the  partly  burned  fixed  carbon  that  rises  from  the  fuel  bed  in  the 
form  of  carbon  monoxide. 

About  50  tests  were  made  in  a  hand-fired  furnace  specially  designed 
for  studying  combustion,  samples  of  gas  being  taken  and  tem- 
peratures measured  at  various  heights  from  the  grate.  Three  kinds 
of  fuels  were  used — ^Pittsburgh  coal,  anthracite  coal,  and  coke. 

These  tests  show  definitely  that  no  matter  how  much  air  is  forced 
through  the  fuel  bed  all  the  free  oxygen  is  used  in  the  first  3  to  4 
inches  above  the  grate.  Beyond  this  height  the  products  of  combus- 
tion are  largely  combustible  gases,  so  that  if  a  fuel  bed  is  4  to  6  inches 
thick  and  level  the  gases  rising  from  it  constitute  fairly  g:ood  pro- 
ducer gas.  This  is  true  with  all  ordinary  rates  of  combustion,  witii 
20  to  180  pounds  of  fuel  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  ana  with 
all  three  fuels.  Hence,  enough  air  for  complete  combustion  can  not 
be  supplied  through  such  a  fuel  bed  more  than  4  inches  thick,  even 
with  forced-draft  apparatus,  and  air  must  be  added  over  the  fuel 
bed  to  insure  complete  combustion  and  to  eliminate  smoke. 

As  regards  clinker  formation,  these  tests  showed  that  the  ash  fuses 
in  the  reducing  layer  of  the  fuel  bed  and  solidifies  and  forms  a  sheet 
of  clinkers  as  it  sinks  toward  the  grate.  A  series  of  tests  has  been 
started  to  asceilain  the  relation  between  the  fusing  temperature  of 
asb  as  determined  in  the  chemical  laboratory  and  the  formation  of 
clinker  in  boiler  furnaces. 

A  report  on  the  process  of  combustion  in  the  fuel  bed  is  about  com- 
pleted. 

In  the  study  of  combustion  in  the  space  beyond  the  fuel  bed  one 
series  of  tests  with  a  furnace  having  a  long  combustion  chamber  and 
a  Murphy  stoker  has  been  completed.  The  stoker  is  being  replaced 
with  a  hand-fired  furnace,  and  another  series  of  tests  is  planned  with 
the  modified  apparatus. 

An  important  conclusion  from  the  investigations  made  is  that 
with  a  Murphy  stoker  efficient  combustion  of  high-volatile  coals 
can  not  be  obtained  with  a  combustion  space  shorter  than  10  feet — a 
combustion  space  larger  than  that  used  in  manv  commercial  plants — 
so  that  in  those  plants  efficient  combustion  is  clearly  impossible. 

BEAT  TBAHSKISSIOV  IHTO  8TEAX  BOILEBS. 

To  investigate  the  transmission  of  heat  into  steam  boilers  a  tubular 
boiler  20  feet  long  and  a  furnace  for  buminff  natural  gas  were  used. 
In  future  tests  the  size  and  length  of  the  tubes  of  the  boiler  will  be 
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varied.  The  tests  with  this  apparatus  are  well  under  way,  and  tiie 
results  are  consistent,  accurate  methods  of  temperature  meaenrement 
at  all  points  of  the  heat  transfer  having  been  developed.  The  data 
obtained  from  these  investi^tions  will  help  to  place  boiler  design- 
in^  on  a  rational  basis ;  also  hazy  ideas  on  the  effect  of  scale  on  boflor 
efficiency  will  be  deared  up. 

A  report  on  heat  transmission  through  boiler  tubes,  by  Henry 
Kreisinger  and  J.  F.  Barkley,  was  completed  and  is  in  course  of  pub- 
lication by  the  bureau. 

The  work  of  the  fuel-efficiency  laboratory  was  in  charge  of  Henry 
Kreisinger,  engineer,  assisted  by  C.  E.  Augustine,  assistant  engineer. 
J.  F.  Barkley,  junior  electrical  engineer,  and  £.  M.  Muncey,  physical 
laboratory  aid. 

GAS-PR(H>UGER  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Investigations  of  the  value  of  different  coals  as  gas-producer  fuel 
and  the  study  of  the  factors  governing  the  combustion  of  fuels  in  gas 
producers  were  begun  by  the  Government  at  the  fuel-testing  plant  at 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  in  1901,  and  were  continued  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
Pittsburgn,  Pa. 

Early  m  the  fiscal  year  1915  an  experimental  U-tnbe  gas  producer 
of  the  slagging  type  was  completed,  but  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds 
tests  were  su^nded  in  September,  1914,  before  enough  tests  could 
be  made  to  show  the  operating  characteristics  of  the  new  design. 
However,  in  all  of  the  tests  made  the  slagging  of  the  ash  was  very 
unsatisfactory. 

The  results  of  the  bureau^s  investigation  of  the  slagging  type  of 
producer  proved  a  disappointment,  b^ause  positive  results  were  not 
obtained.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  results  obtained  are  not 
conclusive  and  that  further  study  and  experiment  mi^t  ^ve  more 
favorable  results.  The  results  of  the  work  done  prior  to  discontinu- 
ing the  gas-producer  investigations  have  been  largely  negative,  but 
the  following  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn : 

1.  With  good  metallurgical  coke  and  an  ample  supply  of  blast- 
furnace slag  for  flux,  a  gas  producer  of  the  blast-fuinace  type  may 
operate  continuously  and  yield  good  gas  and  satisfactory  slag. 

2.  With  any  fuel  other  than  ^ood  coke  the  slag  chills  and  collects 
in  the  slag  pot,  necessitating  a  snut-down. 

3.  There  is  little  prospect  of  bony  coals  or  other  higfa-aidi  fuels  be- 
ing utilized  in  slagging  producers. 

4.  With  a  slagging  producer,  the  problem  is  not  to  make  satisfac- 
tory gas,  for  the  gas  is  invariably  of  good  quality,  but  to  produce  a 
slag  that  will  not  solidify  within  the  producer. 

5.  The  slagging  producer  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  a  small 
blast  furnace  and  requires  more  intelligent  supervision  than  the 
common  gas  producer. 

6.  The  use  of  limestone  or  dolomite  as  a  flux  without  the  addition 
of  blast-furnace  slag  or  Bome  similar  substance  is  unsatisfactory  and 
sooner  or  later  causes  chilling  of  the  slag. 

7.  The  high  temperatures  within  the  slagging  type  of  producer 
greatly  hasten  the  deterioration  of  the  brick  linmg,  and  make  fre- 
quent repairs  and  renewals  necessary. 
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8.  Blast-furnace  slag  being  needed  for  fluxing,  the  use  of  the  slag- 
ging type  of  producer  is  limited  to  localities  in  which  blast-furnace 
slag  is  readily  and  cheaply  obtained. 

9.  The  need  of  using  metallurgical  coke  as  fuel  practically  elimi- 
nates the  slagging  producer  from  consideration  for  most  industrial 

The  investigation  of  slagging  gas  producers  was  conducted  by  C.  D. 
Smith,  engineer,  aided  by  F.  E.  Woodman,  assistant  engineer. 

USB  OF  COKE  AS  DOMESTIC  FUEL. 

An  investigation  of  the  possible  extension  of  the  use  of  different 
kinds  of  coke  as  domestic  fuel  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  production 
of  smoke  in  cities  where  high-volatile  coals  are  burned  for  most  pur- 
poses is  being  conducted  by  C.  D.  Smith,  engineer. 

COKING  OF  COAL  AND  REOOVEBT  OF  BY-PB0DUCT8. 

In  its  efforts  to  lessen  waste  of  hi^h-grade  coals  in  the  manufacture 
of  coke  through  the  use  of  more  efficient  devices  than  the  beehive  oven 
and  the  utilization  of  lower-grade  coals,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  kept 
in  touch,  through  correspondence  and  inspection  of  plants,  with 
progress  in  by-product  coking. 

The  possibility  of  increasing  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  products 
in  the  United  States  and  the  supply  of  raw  materials  therefor  was 
investi^ted,  and  a  technical  paper  on  the  subject,  by  H.  C.  Porter, 
was  puolished. 

Small-scale  experiments  on  the  low-temperature  distillation  of  coal 
and  the  recovery  of  oils  and  other  by-products  were  begun. 

These  inquiries  were  in  charge  oM.  C.  Porter,  chemist. 

STORAGE  AND  SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  OF  COAL. 

On  October  1, 1914,  the  final  analyses  were  made  in  connection  with 
a  5-year  test  of  the  deterioration  of  high-grade  steaming  coal  used 
by  the  Navy  Department.  The  results  of  these  tests  and  of  other 
stora^  tests  of  different  coals  under  various  conditions  are  being 
compiled  for  publication.  This  investigation  has  been  carried  out  by 
H.  (j.  Porter,  chemist,  assisted  by  F.  IC  Ovitz,  assistant  chemist,  and 
later  by  the  general  analytical  laboratory  under  A.  C.  Fieldner, 
chemist. 

Studies  of  the  causes  and  the  methods  of  controlling  spontaneous 
combustion  in  stored  coal  were  continued.  Several  cases  of  spon- 
taneous fires  in  the  coal  stocks  of  Oovernment  establishments  were 
investigated  and  recommendations  for  lessening  the  hazard  were 
made.  Careful  laboratory  experiments  were  made  by  S.  H.  Katz, 
assistant  physical  chemist,  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  oxidation  of  coal 
and  the  effect  of  the  size  of  coal  on  the  passage  of  air  through  a  pile 
or  a  bin  of  it.  The  bearing  of  these  factors  on  spontaneous  heating 
was  shown  by  experiments  with  large  piles  of  coal,  made  by  H.  C. 
Porter,  who  investigated  the  cases  of  spontaneous  heating  in  coal 
stocks  and  had  general  charge  of  the  investigations. 
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BTUDIEfl  or  OXIDATION  Or  GOAL. 

The  oxidation  of  coal  at  ordinanr  temperatures  was  studied  in  the 
laboratory  at  Pittsburgh,  by  S.  H.  Katz,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
primary  cause  of  spontaneous  heating  and  deterioration  of  stored 
coal,  and  to  find  out  why  different  coals  vary  in  ease  of  ignition. 

KOISTXmE  IK  COAL. 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation  to  determine  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  water  in  coal,  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
size  of  the  coal  on  the  draining  of  the  mechanically  held  water  showed 
that  in  some  instances  six  or  eight  times  as  much  water  was  retained 
by  finelv  divided  coal  or  slack  as  by  screened  lump  coaL  and  that 
much  or  the  water  in  coal,  the  proportion  differing  with  tne  kind  of 
coal,  is  held  in  a  state  of  hydration.  This  hydrated  water  is  more 
difficult  to  remove  by  drying  than  free  superficial  moisture.  Besults 
of  the  investigations  were  compiled  in  a  technical  paper  on  the  water 
in  coal,  by  H.  C.  Porter  and  O.  C.  Kalston. 

nrFLAXXABILITT  07  COAX.  DVST. 

Ignition  of  coal  dust  and  other  inflammable  dusts  in  air  was 
stu£ed  in  order  to  determine  whether  inflammability  depended  on 
the  ease  of  distillation  of  volatile  matter,  the  ease  of  oxioation  as  a 
whole,  or  some  other  property.  G.  B.  Taylor,  assistant  chemist,  made 
many  experiments,  in  which  a  cloud  of  coal  dust  was  momentarily 
heated.  The  results  have  seemed  to  indicate  the  amount  of  distilla- 
tion that  takes  place.    This  investigation  is  still  in  progress. 

CARBONIZATION    OF   COAL. 

• 

The  carbonization  of  coal  in  coke  ovens  and  gas  retorts  and  in 
furnace  fuel  beds  was  studied  in  the  laboratory  by  Mr.  Taylor.  Some 
of  the  results  were  used  in  connection  with  some  of  the  tests  of  fuel 
efficiencv  in  boiler  furnaces. 

INVESTIGATIONS   OF  I'EAT  AND   LIGNITE. 

The  investigation  of  peat  is  specifically  authorized  by  the  act  of 
Congress  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  The  bureau's  investi- 
gations of  both  peat  and  lignite  are  of  especial  importance  to  those 
people  who  live  remote  from  good  coal  fields  but  near  extensive 
unused  deposits  of  these  fuels. 

Before  the  Government's  investigation  of  peat  began,  little  was 
known  of  the  extent  of  the  peat  deposits  in  the  United  States  or  of 
methods  of  extracting,  drying,  and  preparing  peat,  or  of  the  practi- 
cability of  producing  peat  fuel  at  a  profit  and  on  a  commercial  scale. 
To  get  definite  information  about  these  and  related  subjects  was  the 
aim  of  the  work  planned ;  similar  work  was  arranged  for  lignites. 

Investigations  during  the  past  year  have  therefore  continued  tech- 
nical, scientific,  and  educational  work  begun  in  former  years.  Peat 
deposits  in  parts  of  the  country,  as  Maine  and  Minnesota,  where 
cooperation  was  asked  by  State  authorities,  were  examined  and 
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sampled.  Samples  of  peat  thus  collected  from  public  lands  and 
State  lands  have  been  analyzed  to  determine  their  value  for  fuel  and 
other^  purposes. 

This  work  has  already  shown  that  large  areas  of  peat  of  consider- 
able value  lie  near  great  iron  mines  in  northern  Minnesota,  which  are 
now  being  worked  entirely  by  coal  brought  a  thousand  miles  or  more 
from  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania.  Work  in  foreign  countries 
has  shown  that  peat  can  be  used  for  generating  producer  gas  or 
steam  in  large  power  plants.    With  properly  designed  producer-gas 

Elants,  a  large  percentage  of  the  combined  nitrogen  in  the  peat  can 
B  recovered  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  at  so  low  a  cost  that  when  the 
nitrogen  of  the  ]^at  is  1.5  per  cent  by  weight,  the  ammonia  recovered 
will  pay  the  entire  cost  or  plant  operation  and  the  producer  gas,  an 
excellent  fuel  for  engines,  or  for  boiler  firing,  can  oe  obtained  iree 
of  cost. 

Analyses  show  that  the  American  peat  of  the  regions  investigated 
during  the  year  is  exceptionally  rich  in  nitrogen  and  is  of  good  fuel 
value,  and,  if  properly  gasified,  its  yield  of  ammonia  would  be  large 
compared  with  that  recovered  from  gasifying  coal  and  other  fue&. 
These  peat  beds  thus  contain  a  great  and  neglected  source  of  com- 
bined nitrogen,  easily  convertible  into  ammonia,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  costly  constituents  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and  is 
now  imported  in  large  quantities  from  European  coimtries.  Not 
only  do  the  Minnesota  peat  deposits  contain  an  unusually  high  per- 
centage of  nitrogen,  but  the  peat  has  good  fuel  value  and  can  be 
utilized  by  processes  that  are  known  to  Be  thoroughly  practicable  on 
a  large  commercial  scale. 

The  samples  collected  in  previous  years  were  analyzed  both  physi- 
cally and  chemically,  not  only  to  determine  their  value  as  fuel  but 
also  to  learn  the  conditions  imder  which  vegetable  matter  accumu- 
lates and  decomposes  into  peat. 

A  study  of  peat  and  lignite  with  a  view  to  solving  certain  problems 
relating  to  some  of  the  properties  of  coal  has  been  continuea. 

Unusual  lignites  ana  lignitic  shales,  termed  oil  shales,  underlie 
great  areas  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  in  places  are  3,000  leet  thick. 
When  heated  these  shales  yield  petroleum.  Thin  sections  cut  with 
the  microtome  have  been  examined  under  the  microscope  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  origin  of  the  material  that  yields  the  petroleum.  Also, 
this  work,  which  supplements  that  of  the  petroleum  division  of  the 
bureau  on  the  same  material,  may  develop  improved  methods  of 
obtaining  petroleum  from  the  rock. 

Interestmg  and  important  facts,  some  of  them  seemingly  new  to 
science,  have  already  been  established.  These  deposits  of  carbona- 
ceous matter  seem  to  be  in  the  early  stages  of  coal  formation,  but 
contain  much  material  easilv  converted  mto  petroleum,  and  their 
study  may  throw  light  on  tne  origin  of  petroleum  and  enable  the 
situation  of  oil  pools  to  be  more  accurately  predicted  than  at  present. 

Some  of  the  oil-yielding  rock  studied  in  this  work  would  make 
good  fuel  for  properly  designed  gas  producers.  This  fact  adds  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  the  shale,  which  is  in  a  region  where  work- 
able coal  beds  are  scarce  or  absent. 

An  important  phase  of  the  investigation  of  peat  and  similar  fuels 
has  been  the  dissemination  of  information  regarding  their  possible 
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uses.  More  than  500  letters  were  written  in  answer  to  requests  for 
information  about  peat  alone. 

During  the  year  cooperative  work  has  been  carried  on  with  the 
State  Geological  Survey  of  Minnesota  and  with  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

The  peat  and  lignite  work,  as  heretofore,  has  been  carried  on  by 
Charles  A.  Davis,  geologist. 

WOBK  OF  METAIiLUBGICAL  DIVISIOH. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  past  fiscal  year  the  funds  available  were 
insufficient  for  the  bureau  to  conduct  any  detailed  metallurgical  in- 
vestigations other  than  those  relating  to  smelter  smoke.  ^  Some  gen- 
eral mquiries  as  to  accidents  and  to  health  conditions  in  metaUnr- 
gical  plants  had  been  projected,  and  a  study  of  accidents  at  blast- 
furnace plants  and  steel  works  had  been  started.  Also,  the  bureau 
had  given  attention  to  the  development  of  electric  furnaces  for  metal- 
lurgical work,  had  taken  up  an  investigation  of  methods  of  sampling 
ores  and  metals,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Utah  had 
begun  an  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  the  low-OTade  complex  non- 
ferrous  ores  of  that  State  and  the  possibility  of  developing  processes 
whereby  these  ores  might  be  profitablv  treated. 

With  the  organization  of  a  metallurgical  division  under  F.  G. 
Cottrell,  chief  chemist,  inquiries  and  investigations  have  been  corre- 
lated and  a  general  plan  for  the  conduct  of  necessary  work  has  beoi 
outlined. 

SMELTER   SMOKE. 

In  the  investigation  of  smelter  smoke  work  already  under  way  was 
extended  and  new  inquiries,  especially  those  relating  to  processes  for 
removing  sulphur  from  smelter  gases,  were  begun  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco experiment  station. 

A  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  forms  in  which  arsenio 
trioxide  is  formed  in  flue  dust  and  the  bearing  of  this  relationship  on 
the  recovery  of  arsenic  trioxide  was  comnleted,  and  the  results  were 
published  in  a  technical  paper  by  H.  V.  Welch,  assistant  physical 
chemist,  and  L.  H.  Duschak,  chemical  engineer. 

Work  on  the  chemical  reactions  involved  in  various  methods  pro- 
posed for  the  recovery  of  el^nental  sulphur  in  the  roasting  of  sul- 
phide ores  extended  through  the  year.  The  experiments  necessary 
have  been  nearly  completed,  and  a  report  on  the  results  of  wd 
work  is  to  be  prepared  for  publication  by  the  bureau. 

A  critical  study  of  the  Thiogen  process  proposed  for  recovering 
sulphur  from  smelter  gases  was  oegun  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  use  of  various  substances  as  carriers  in  a  process  for  recover- 
ing pure  sulphur  dioxide  from  dilute  smelter  gases  is  being  in- 
vestigated. 

Experiments  are  in  progress  with  towers  of  special  design  for 
cleanmg  and  cooling  ^nelter  flue  gasea 

Cooperative  work  with  the  Anaconda  smelter  commission,  which 
is  investigating  complaints  of  injury  by  smoke  from  the  smdter 
of  the  Anaconda  Co.  and  is  studying  methods  of  r^[idering  Uie 
smoke  harmless,  continued  through  the  year. 
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The  cooperative  work  with  the  Selby  Smelter  Commission,  although 
chiefly  done  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  was  not  completed  imtil 
October,  1914.  The  report  of  the  commission  with  the  accompanying 
reports  of  various  experts  is  soon  to  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  value  of  this  work  is  attested  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  general  plan  and  of  many  of  the  details  of  procedure  used 
by  the  Selby  commission  in  an  extensive  investigation  being  con- 
ducted by  smelting  interests  near  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  At  least 
thre^  minor  investigations  by  different  companies  or  bodies  have  em- 
ployed features  of  the  Selby  commission's  work,  and  many  inquiries 
regarding  the  methods  and  the  findings  of  the  commission  have  come 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Hence  the  Selby  commission  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  done  important  pioneer  work  in  a  field  where  sys- 
tematic, unbiased  inquiry  has  long  oeen  needed. 

The  smeltet-fume  and  other  metallurgical  investigations  of  the 
bureau  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  F.  G.  Cottrell,  chief 
chemist.  In  the  smelter-smoke  investigations  Mr.  Cottrell  has  had 
the  aid  of  L.  H.  Duschak,  chemical  engineer,  A.  E.  Wells,  metal- 
lurgist (appointed  Oct.  14, 1914),  G.  N.  Libby,  assistant  metallurgist, 
G.  C.  Bartels,  jr.,  assistant  physical  chemist  (appointment  termi- 
nated Aug.  12,  1914),  H.  V.  Welch,  assistant  physical  chemist,  and 
Wood  Freeman  and  E.  H.  2ieitfuchs,  junior  chemists. 

HYDROMETALLURGY  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ORES. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Nevada  Mine  Owners'  Association, 
and  of  various  metallurgical  companies  and  manufacturers  of  sup- 

Slies,  laboratory  facilities  were  provided  in  the  hydrometallurgical 
ivision  of  the  cooperative  metallurmcal  exhibit  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco^  by  which  the 
bureau  was  enabled  to  begin  preliminary  investigations  relating  to 
the  cyanide  process. 

STAKDABDZZATIOK  TESTS  FOB  THE  CYANIDE  PROCES& 

As  there  are  no  standard  methods  for  the  various  laboratory  de- 
terminations necessary  for  the  control  of  the  cyanide  process,  work 
on  the  standardization  of  sizing  tests  and  other  determinations  was 
b^gun  and  is  now  well  under  way. 

OYANIDATIOK  OF  SILVER  ORES. 

An  investigation  of  the  cyanidation  of  silver  ores  was  started,  ores 
from  the  Tonopah  district,  Nev.,  being  used,  because  they  were 
available  and  the  Nevada  Mine  Owners'  Association  was  willing  to 
cooperate.  As  a  first  step,  the  proportions  in  which  the  silver  min- 
erals occur  in  the  ores  were  determmed  by  F.  B.  Laney,  geologist,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

The  next  step  was  the  determinmg  of  the  behavior  of  the  silver 
minerals,  singly  and  in  combinations^  under  the  conditions  of  com- 
mercial cyanide  practice.    This  work  is  in  progress. 

Another  problem  imder  investigation  is  the  settling  of  slimes.  So 
far  the  only  work  done  has  been  to  survey  conditions  in  the  mills  at 
Goldfield  and  Tonopah,  Nev. 
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The  behavior  of  aluminum  in  dilute  cyanide  solutions  is  being 
studied,  on  account  of  the  Rowing  use  of  aluminum  for  precipitating 
gold  and  silver  from  cyanide  solution  and  the  occurrence  of  soluble 
aluminum  salts  in  certain  ores,  especially  some  in  the  GK)ldfield  dis- 
trict. 

The  work  on  the  cyanide  process  is  under  the  direction  of  G.  H* 
Clevenger^  consulting  metallurgist. 

The  Umversity  of  Utah  cooperated  in  this  work  by  detailing  Prof. 
B.  H.  Bntdford  and  H.  J.  Morgan,  holder  of  a  fellowship,  to  San 
Francisco  during  the  period  of  the  exposition. 

TREATMENT  OF  LOW-GRADE  AND  COMPLEX  ORES. 

At  present  there  are  great  losses  in  the  treatment  of  lead  and  zinc 
ores,  because  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  metal-bearing  minerals 
are  separated,  and  millions  of  tons  of  ore  in  many  mining  districts 
can  not  be  successfully  concentrated  or  treated  directly  by  methods 
now  in  use. 

In  its  endeavor  to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  mineral  industries  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  January.  1914,  began  work,  under  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  State  oi  Utah,  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
devising  more  efficient  methods  of  treating  the  low-grade  and  com- 
plex nonferrous  ores  in  that  State. 

Since  then  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  ores  in  Utah  have  been 
studied,  and  a  similar  study  has  been  undertaken  in  Idaho  and  Colo- 
rado. As  a  result  of  this  work  many  important  facts  have  been  de- 
termined that  bear  on  the  metallurgy  or  these  ores,  and  especially 
their  concentration  by  oil  flotation,  acid  leaching,  chlorodizing  roast- 
ing, and  electrolytic  precipitation. 

The  purposes  of  the  investigations  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  ascer- 
tain the  feasibility  of  applying  metallurgical  processes  already  pro- 
posed in  the  prevention  of  metal  waste  or  tne  treatm^it  of  low- 
grade  and  complex  nonferrous  ores;  (2)  to  devise  new  processes  or 
modify  existing  processes  for  the  prevention  of  metal  waste  in  the 
treatment  of  such  ores. 

These  investigations,  under  the  direction  of  D.  A.  Lyon,  metal- 
lurgist, are  bein^  conducted  by  O.  C.  Ralston,  assistant  metallurgist, 
J.  F.  Cullen,  junior  chemist,  and  holders  of  five  fellowships  awarded 
by  the  State  University  of  Utah. 

81CELTIH0  or  TITAVirEBOVB  IBOH  ORXB. 

Titaniferous  iron  ores  (mixtures  of  magnetite  and  ilmenite)  are 
not  regularly  mined  and  smelted  in  the  United  States  at  present. 
The  occurrence  and  character  of  these  ores  and  the  difficulty  of 
separating  the  magnetite  and  ilmenite  by  magnetic  concentration 
have  been  described  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  a  bulletin  publii^ed 
in  1913.  With  the  steady  depletion  of  the  best  iron  ores  and  with 
constant  progress  in  ore-dressing  methods  some  titaniferous  ores 
are  relatively  of  much  higher  grade  to-day  than  they  were  10  years 
ago,  but  opinion  as  to  the  smeltmg  of  the  ores  has  not  advanced  com- 
mensurately.  In  the  blast  furnace  titaniferous  ore  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  source  of  refractory  slags,  of  "  building  "  in  the  hearth  and 
the  bosh,  and  of  high  fuel  consumption. 

Through  the  Mclntyre  Iron  Co.,  the  bureau  was  enabled  to  observe 
the  smelting  of  mixtures  of  titanic  and  nontitanic  cbnCentrates  at 
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Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  in  the  summer  of  1914.  During  a  furnace  run  of 
nearly  two  months  good  iron  was  made,  and  the  furnace  "  trouble  *' 
was  not  serious  nor  attributable  to  the  titanium  in  the  charge.  There 
was  no  "  building  "  in  the  hearth.  The  results  of  the  bureau's  study 
¥rill  be  published  soon  as  a  technical  paper. 

The  investigation  of  titaniferous  ore  was  conducted  by  J.  F. 
Cullen,  junior  chemist,  under  the  direction  of  D.  A.  Lyon,  metal- 
lurgist. 

MINING  AND  MILUNG  OF  LEAD  AND  ZINC  ORES. 

Investigations  of  mining  and  milling  methods  in  the  lead  and  zinc 
districts  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  with  especial 
reference  to  reducing  the  losses  of  metal  under  existing  practice  were 
continued. 

A  detailed  study  of  conditions  affecting  efficiency  in  the  lead  and 
zinc  mines  and  mills  of  the  southwestern  Missouri  district  was  be- 
gun during  the  year  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Missouri.  The 
work  comprises  the  study  of  the  following  details:  (1)  The  ore 
and  gangue  minerals  and  the  geology  of  the  deposits;  (2)  the 
efficiency  of  the  milling  practice;  (3)  changes  in  milling  methods 
with  reference  to  the  ore  and  the  improvements  possible  on  a  com- 
mercial basis;  (4)  the  possibility  of  using  an  oil-flotation  process 
for  recovering  lead  and  zinc  minerals;  (5)  mining  methods. 

Interesting  and  valuable  data  were  obtained  from  the  study  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  milling  practice  and  also  from  the  experiments 
with  oil  flotation.  This  study  is  to  be  continued  and  a  report  on  it 
is  to  be  published.  A  report  on  mining  and  milling  methods  in  the 
Wisconsm  lead  and  zinc  district  was  completed  and  published  during 
the  year. 

These  lead  and  zinc  investigations  were  conducted  by  C.  A.  Wright, 
assistant  metallurgical  engineer. 

SAFETY  AND  EFFICIENCY  AT  BLAST  FUBNACBS. 

An  investigation  of  safety  problems  at  blast  furnaces  received 
increasingly  cordial  cooperation  from  officials  of  iron  and  steel  com-  , 
panies.  In  the  course  oi  field  work,  51  plants  in  7  States  were  visited, 
these  plants  representing  141  furnaces  and  18,000  employees.  The 
work  of  the  year  embraced  the  determination  of  the  hazards  to  which  . 
workmen  are  exposed  during  regular  and  during  emergency  duties; 
the  study  of  the  physical  and  metallurgical  features  of  furnaces  and 
furnace  equipment  at  places  where  fatal,  imusual,  or  other  accidents 
typical  or  furnace  practice  have  occurred;  the  investigation  of 
methods  of  work,  and  the  design,  practicability,  and  working  of  safe- 
guards; and  the  relation  of  furnace  design,  practice,  and  plant  layout 
to  safety.  Three  reports  have  been  prepared  for  publication,  and 
work  is  m  progress  on  a  comprehensive  bulletin,  addressed  to  furnace 
men,  in  which  accident  prevention  about  furnaces  is  being  treated 
technically.  In  March,  1015,  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  was  concluded,  and  an  intensive  study  of  blast-fur- 
nace plants  in  cooperation  with  the  State  department  of  labor  and 
industry  was  begun.  By  this  arrangement  possible  duplication  of 
work  by  national  and  State  agencies  is  avoided,  and  thorough  study 
is  assured. 
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The  work  already  done  demonstrates  the  need  of  educational  and 
advisory  work  for  the  benefit  of  small  or  isolated  establishments,  the 
need  of  field  and  laboratory  investigations  of  subjects  intimately  re- 
lated to  purely  metallurgical  hazards,  and  the  aavisability  of  occa- 
sional supplementary  special  studies.  Throughlack  of  funds  the  study 
of  methods  of  increasing  efficiency  had  to  be  subordinated  to  safety 
investigations,  but  the  vear's  work  has  emphasized  the  need  of  inves- 
tigating the  relation  ox  furnace  slags  to  the  grade  of  iron  produced, 
the  determining  of  means  of  judging,  by  chemical  and  physical  tests, 
the  behavior  and  effect  of  different  grades  of  coke  in  the  furnace, 
the  obtaining  of  experimental  data  on  the  efficiency  of  boilers  and  hot- 
blast  stoves  Dumin^  blast-furnace  gas,  and  the  study  of  factors  that 
in  the  regular  working  of  the  furnace  govern  the  proporticm  of  off- 
grade  iron  produced. 

Because  the  problems  of  safety  and  efficiency  that  await  attention 
are  pressing  and  the  investigation  as  a  whole  is  of  great  importance, 
additional  facilities  in  the  way  of  special  apparatus  and  equipment 
should  be  provided. 

The  investigation  was  conducted  by  F.  HL  Willcox,  metallurgical 
engineer. 

SAFETY  AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  STEEL  MAKING. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  began  preliminary  investigations  relating  to 
safety  and  efficiency  in  steel-plant  operation  early  in  the  fiscal  year, 
J.  M.  Sampson^  iron  and  steel  metallur^st,  being  in  charge.  Mr. 
Sampson  made  a  general  survey  of  steel  plants  in  certain  parts  of  the 
cotmtry  in  order  to  ascertain  wnat  measures  were  being  taken  to  pro- 
vent  accidents,  and  had  begun  the  preparation  of  two  reports  iBimen 
he  resigned  in  December,  1914.  The  work  was  suspend^  until  the 
appointment  of  James  Aston  as  metallurgical  engines  on  April  1, 
1915. 

In  order  to  obtain  first-hand  information  regarding  plant  organi- 
zation, conditions,  and  methods,  and  to  meet  officials  who  are  in  touch 
with  safety  problems,  Mr.  Aston  visited  17  steel  plants.  At  tliese 
plants  he  was  giv.en  every  facility  for  obtaining  necessary  informa- 
tion, and  the  officials  not  only  showed  a  desire  to  aid  the  work  of  the 
bureau  but  welcomed  any  suggestions  that  might  lessen  hazards  or 
accidents  at  their  plants.  Under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
department  of  labor  and  industry  of  the  State  of  Penn^lvania  the 
steel  plants  of  that  State  will  receive  especial  attention  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  Many  officials  of  steel  works  have  stated  that  the 
elimination  of  waste  in  steel  making  should  be  studied  by  the  bureau, 
some  of  the  important  problems  being  the  efficient  utilization  of  heaL 
relative  merits  of  different  processes  and  fuels,  and  the  recovery  ot 
by-products. 

CORROSION  OF  METALS  IN  MINES. 

The  prevention  of  corrosion  of  metals  in  mines  is  a  differ^it  prob- 
lem from  that  of  preventing  ordinary  atmospheric  corrosion.  Some 
mine  waters  are  extremely  corrosive,  whereas  others  are  harmless. 
In  many  mines,  especially  copper  and  coal  mines,  the  waters  are  acid 
from  the  oxidation  of  sulphur  minerals.   In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
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loss  of  metals  by  corrosion  and  accidents  caused  by  defects  resulting 
from  corrosicm,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  accumulating  data  on  the 
methods  used  to  prevent  the  corrosion  of  pumps,  pipes,  wire  ropes, 
and  other  metallic  objects  by  acid  waters  and  other  corrosive  agents, 
and  is  conducting  related  experiments. 

Much  information  has  been  collected  as  to  the  action  of  acid  mine 
waters  on  pumps  and  pipes  and  the  methods  used  to  prevent  cor^ 
rosion.  These  methods  are  being  compaiied  to  determine  their  rela- 
tive merits  under  different  conditions.  Information  on  different 
lining  materials,  such  as  wood,  lead,  cement,  mastic,  brass,  bronze, 
and  enamels,  has  been  collected  also.  The  resistance  of  various 
bronzes  to  corrosion  has  been  studied. 

Data  on  the  greasing  and  preservation  of  wire  ropes  in  mines  with 
especial  reference  to  the  prevention  of  corrosion  have  been  gathered, 
and  the  different  wire-rope  lubricants  on  the  market  have  been 
studied. 

This  investigation  was  in  charge  of  O.  W.  Storey,  chemist. 

WOBK  OF  FETBOLETTM  BIYISION. 

The  petroleum  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  concerned  with 
problems  bearing  on  the  increase  of  safety  and  efficiency  and  the  les- 
sening of  waste  in  the  development  of  oil  and  gas  fields,  and  the 
stora^  transportation,  and  use  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, mcluding  natural  gas.  On  July  1,  1914,  W.  A.  Williams  was 
S ^pointed  chief  petroleiun  technologist,  and  proceeded  to  organize 
e  division.  Through  this  division  Sie  JSureau  of  Mines  is  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  inspection  of  on  and 
gas  wells  on  Indian  lands. 

FIRES  AT  OIL  WELLS  AND  TANKS. 

A  special  investigation  of  fires  at  oil  wells  and  tanks  for  storing  oil 
was  made  by  6.  B.  James,  a  chemical  engineer  in  the  employ  oi  the 
Chicago  Fire  Underwriters'  Liaboratories,  of  Chicago,  HI.  A  report 
of  this  investigation  is  being  revised  for  publication  by  A.  G.  Heg- 
gem,  petrolemn  engineer,  and  W.  F.  Eittman,  chemical  engineer. 
£.  W.  Dean,  junior  organic  chemist,  is  assisting  Mr.  Heggem  m  the 
chemical  worL 

WELL-DRILLING  METHODS. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  improved  methods  of  drilling  wells, 
whereby  great  loss  of  gas  and  the  invasion  of  oil  and  gas  sands  by 
water  may  be  prevented,  Mr.  Heggem,  with  headquarters  at  Tulsa, 
visited  the  oil  and  gas  fields  in  OUahoma. 

WORK  OF  PETROLEUM  LABORATORIES. 

Work  has  been  done  at  three  petroleum  laboratories,  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Pittsburgh 
laboratory  is  fully  equipped  for  routine  analvses,  and  has  consider- 
able equipment  for  special  research  work,  and  has  available  machine 
shops,  with  skilled  machinists,  glass  blowers,  and  mechanics  for  the 
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construction  of  special  apparatus.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  ex- 
ceUent  library  facilities  and  assistance  from  chemists  engaged  on 
allied  problems,  and  is  the  bureau's  principal  petroleum  laboratory. 

The  laboratory  at  San  Francisco  is  equipped  to  make  analyses  of 
fuel  oils  from  the  California  fields  and  to  do  research  worfc  The 
laboratory  at  Washington  is  similarly  equipped  as  regards  special 
research  work. 

During  the  year,  in  cooperation  with  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  the  bureau  made  use  of  special  apparatus  there,  which  the 
bureau  could  not  have  duplicated  at  the  Pittsburgh  laboratory  owing 
to  lack  of  funds. 

EXAMIHATIOK  OF  PETBOLEinC  AND  ITS  PB0DVCT8. 

In  the  chemical  and  physical  examination  of  petroleum  and  its 
products,  approximately  7,500  separations  were  made  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh laboratory  during  the  year.  Seventeen  crude  petroleums  and 
their  distillates  were  carefully  examined  with  respect  to  distillation, 
specific  gravity,  refractive  index,  surface  tension,  molecular  weight, 
and  viscosity.  W.  A.  Jacobs  and  Oscar  Byron,  junior  chemists,  were 
engaged  in  this  work. 

CBACXINO  OF  PETBOLSmL 

A  new  method  for  the  manufacture  of  benzol,  toluol,  and  other 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  from  petroleum  was  developed,  and  patent 
application  was  filed.  A  process  for  the  manufacture  of  low-boiling 
gasolines  from  kerosene  and  other  distillates  was  developed  and 
patent  application  made.  The  patents  for  these  two  processes,  Imown 
as  the  Rittman  processes,  will  be  dedicated  to  the  public.  An  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  with  the  Aetna  Explosives  Co.  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mechanical  features  of  the  processes,  the  company  a^ee- 
ing  to  expend  not  less  than  $200,000  in  this  work,  and  in  addition 
agreeing  that  the  Government  should  retain  all  rights  to  any  patent- 
able devices,  processes,  etc.,  developed  during  the  fife  of  the  coopera- 
tive agreement  and  reisulting  therefrom.*  As  a  result  of  this  agree- 
ment, furnaces  and  necessary  additional  equipment  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  successful  conversion  of  heavy  petroleum  distillates 
and  residues  into  lighter  petroleum  hydrocarbons  with  lower  boiling 
points. 

During  the  year  work  for  the  development  of  the  Eittman  processes 
was  successfully  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  Columbia  University, 
as  well  as  with  the  Aetna  Explosives  Co.  at  Pittsburgh.  The  results 
will  be  described  in  two  reports,  one  covering  metho<b  of  distillation, 
and  the  other  discussing  methods  of  convertmg  heavy  oils  into  gaso- 
line and  the  manufacture  of  benzol,  toluol,  and  allied  hydrocaroons 
from  petroleum. 

The  work  was  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  W.  F.  Rittman, 
chemical  engineer,  at  Pittsburgh. 

DI8TILLATI0H  OF  PETBOLSmL 

The  analytical  distillation  of  petroleum  has  been  investi^ted 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  information  that  would  explain  the  ^ndely 
different  distillation  results  obtained  by  different  chemists  analyzing 

•  This  contract  with  the  Aetna  company  was  canceled  Aagnst  24.  1915.  The  company 
hai  been  granted  a  license  to  nse  the  process. 
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the  same  oils.  The  results  of  this  investigation,  soon  to  be  published, 
are  expected  to  be  of  much  aid  in  bringing  about  the  use  or  uniform 
distillation  methods  in  the  examination  of  petroleum.  • 

BIBLIOOBAPHY  OF  PETBOLETTM. 

Decided  progress  was  made  on  a  larffe  bibliography  of  petroleum 
which  has  oeen  under  way  for  several  years.  A.  S.  Crossfield,  at 
the  San  Francisco  laboratory,  gave  much  time  to  the  supervision  of 
this  work.  .  ^        ^ 

I.  C.  Allen,  chemist,  was  also  engaged  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in 
work  connected  with  his  appointment  as  oil  commissioner  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

nrePEOTIOK  OF  FUEL  OIL  FOB  OAKAL  OOMXISSIOK. 

The  laboratory  at  San  Francisco,  which  was  established  in  July, 
1914,  has  examined  samples  of  fuel  oil  purchased  by  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  and  determined  coefficients  of  expansion  of  Cali- 
fornia oils,  under  Mr.  Crossfield's  direction. 

DISTILLATIOK  OF  OIL  FBOM  OIL  SHALES. 

The  work  of  the  Washington  laboratory  under  the  direction  of 
David  T.  Day,  consulting  chemist,  included  the  fractionation  of  oil 
obtained  from  lignitic  or  "  oil "  shales  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  other 
States.  Dr.  Day  also  assisted  Dr.  Bittman  in  the  development  of 
the  Rittman  processes  at  Pittsburgh.  Some  50  distillations  of  oil 
shales  and  analyses  of  the  resulting  oils  were  made  in  the  Washing- 
ton laboratory  during  this  time.  About  40  specimens  of  crude  petro- 
leum were  examined  for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  an 
investigation  of  methods  of  distinguishing  groups  of  hydrocarbons 
was  begun. 

STORAGE  OF  PETROLEUM. 

A.  G.  Heggem,  petroleum  engineer,  investigated  the  storage  of 
petroleum  and  the  risk  of  fires,  visiting  points  in  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana,  and  began  a  report  on  tne  investigation.  The  report 
will  suggest  possible  precautions  for  the  prevention  and  extinguish- 
ing of  fires  at  wells  and  tanks.  It  will  also  discuss  the  effects  of  de- 
sign and  construction  of  tanks  on  loss  of  oil  by  evaporation  during 
storage. 

INFORBCATION  REGARDING  OIL  WELLS  AND  OIL  LANDS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

J.  H.  G.  Wolf,  petroleum  engineer,  assisted  by  R.  W.  Andrews, 
consulting  engineer,  and  H.  V.  Goodrich,  petroleum  geologist,  was 
engaged  m  the  collection  of  oil-field  information  and  the  compilation 
of  mai)S.  During  the  year  he  assisted  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
preparing  special  suits  against  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
and  against  operators  illegally  operating  on  withdrawn  lands. 

Mr.  Goodrich  was  enga^d  for  a  short  time  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Wolf  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  underground  water  con- 
ditions in  the  Sunset  field,  California. 
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rock  dust  collected  from  the  atmosphere  of  zinc  and  lead  mines  in  the 
Joplin  district  of  Missouri  and  Kansas;  and  4  miscellaneous  samples, 
malcing  a  total  of  1,241. 

From  fuel-testing  investigations  were  received  782  samples,  mostly 
of  coal,  coke,  ash,  residual  fuel,  clinker,  petroleimis,  asphalt  rock, 
and  slag. 

From  the  mineral-technology  division  were  received  220  samples  of 
iron  ore,  1  sample  of  steel,  and  1  sample  of  copper. 

In  all,  3,325  samples  were  received ;  in  their  analysis  32,687  deter- 
minations were  made. 

A  bulletin  on  analyses  of  mine  and  car  samples  of  coal  collected 
in  the  fiscal  years  1911  to  1913,  by  A.  C.  Fieldner,  chemist,  and  H.  L 
Smith,  A.  H.  Fay,  and  Samuel  Sanf ord,  engineers  of  the  bureau,  was 
published  during  the  year.  A  technical  paper  entitled  ^  Notes  on 
the  sampling  and  analysis  of  coal,"  by  A.  C.  Fieldner,  was  also  pub- 
lished during  the  year,  and  a  technical  paper  by  A.  C.  Fieldner  and' 
C.  A.  Taylor  on  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  coal,  comparing 
various  modifications  of  the  Kieldahl  meuiod  with  the  l>umas 
methods,  was  submitted  for  publication. 

PEB80NHEL. 

The  personnel  of  the  analytical  laboratory  during  the  year  included 
A.  C.  Fieldner,  chemist,  in  charge;  W.  A.  Selvig,  assistant  chemist; 
F.  D.  Osgood,  H.  H.  Hill,  G.  G.  Taylor,  G.  E.  Postma,  and  V.  P. 
Hawse,  junior  chemists. 

FUELS-GAS   LABORATORT. 

In  studying  the  combustion  of  coal  in  boiler  furnaces  a  great  many 
samples  of  combustible  matter,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  both  from 
the  fuel  bed  and  from  the  combustion  space  above  and  beyond  it,  are 
collected  and  analyzed.  This  work  is  being  done  by  the  fuels-gas 
laboratory  in  cooperation  with  the  engineers  conducting  fuel-eflS- 
ciency  investigations.  The  purpose  of  these  investigations  and  the 
results  obtained  during  the  year  nave  been  described  on  pages  66  to  68. 

During  the  year  1,878  samples  of  gas  and  179  samples  of  soot  were 
collected  and  analyzed  in  this  study  of  combustion.  In  addition,  128 
samples  of  gas  from  heating-boiler  tests  and  44  samples  of  gas  from 
heat-transmission  tests  were  analyzed. 

The  fuels-gas  laboratory  was  in  charge  of  F.  K.  Ovitz,  assistant 
chemist,  aided  by  A.  L.  Smith,  junior  chemist,  and  E.  T.  Gregg, 
physical  laboratory  aid. 

PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 
TS8TIH0  OF  APPAEATTT8. 

Physical  apparatus  and  instruments  used  in  the  various  labora- 
tories of  the  bureau  and  in  the  field  were  tested  in  the  physical  labo- 
ratory at  Pittsburgh.  The  total  number  of  such  tests  during  the 
year  was  188. 

A  heat-retaining  vessel  for  carrying  hot  food  to  men  engaged  in 
rescue  work  in  mines  was  developed. 
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ZHFLAXMABILITT  OF  GOAL  DVST& 

Determinations  of  the  inflammability  of  coal  dusts  from  different 
mines,  different  beds,  and  different  coal  fields  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  bureau's  investigations  of  mine  explosions.  Obviously  it  is 
not  practicable  to  test  more  than  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
dusts  in  the  experimental  mine,  and  a  reliable  laboratory  method  of 
determining  inflammability  is  required. 

As  tests  at  the  experimental  mine  showed  that  certain  dusts  that 
developed  no  measurable  pressure  in  the  laboratory  tests  previously 
made  were  capable  of  propagating  explosions,  more  delicate  labora- 
tory tests  became  necessary,  and  the  apparatus  and  method  formerly 
used  were  modified  so  as  to  be  applicable  for  determining  the  inflam- 
mability of  the  least  inflammable  dusts  that  are  capable  of  propagat- 
ing an  explosion  in  the  experimental  mine.  The  new  laboratory 
method  is  sensitive  to  dusts  containing  as  high  as  80  per  cent  of  shale 
dust 

Inflammability  tests  of  614  samples  of  coal  dust  from  26  States 
were  made,  and  an  investigation  of  the  inflammability  of  coal  dust 
in  air  containing  small  percentages  of  combustible  gases  was  carried 
out 

At  Urbana,  HI.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  geological  survey 
and  the  mining  department  of  the  University  of  Illmois,  the  inflam- 
mability of  mine  dusts  from  the  Danville  district  was  tested,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  inflammability  of  Illinois  coal  dusts  was  com- 
pleted. The  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  a  bulletin  by  J.  K. 
Clement  and  L.  A.  SchoU,  jr.,  which  has  been  submitted  for  publica- 
tion. 

The  physical  laboratory  was  in  charge  of  J.  EL  Clement,  physicist, 
assisted  by  J.  N.  Lawrence,  assistant  physical  chemist,  and  L.  A. 
SdioU,  jr.,  jimior  chemist,  who  resigned  October  1, 1914. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  MINE  GASES  AND  NATURAL  GAS. 

Many  samples  of  mine  air  are  collected  and  analyzed  in  the  course 
of  investigations  in  mines  after  fires  and  explosions,  or  in  studying 
the  ventilation  of  mines.  In  addition,  samples  of  mixtures  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  air  are  collected  and  analyzed  in  connection  with  tests 
of  explosives  or  with  elcplosion  tests  at  the  experimental  mine.  Some 
mine-air  samples  are  collected  and  analyzed  at  the  request  of  coal- 
mine operators  or  of  State  mine  inspectors  in  attempts  to  remedy 
dangerous  conditions. 

All  samples  of  mine  air,  mine  gases,  and  natural  gas  are  analyzed 
at  the  Pittsburgh  experiment  station  under  the  direction  of  G.  A. 
Burrell,  chemist,  aided  by  I.  W.  Robertson,  G.  G.  Oberfell,  and 
A.  W.  Ganger,  junior  cnemists.  G.  J.  Jones,  assistant  physical 
chemist,  and  E.  N.  Weisberger,  laooratorjr  aid. 

Research  work  undertaken  in  the  year  included  the  determination 
of  the  limits  of  inflammability  of  mixtures  of  methane  and  air,  with 
respect  to  conditions  necessary  to  cause  gas  explosions  in  mines.  The 
results  are  given  in  a  report  by  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Oberfell,  which 
is  in  course  of  publication. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  chemical  and  phvsical  prop- 
erties and  the  physiological  effects  of  natural  gas  and  the  composi- 
tion of  natural  gas  as  supplied  to  25  different  cities  in  the  United 
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States  were  submitted  for  publication  as  a  technical  paper  by  Messrs. 
Burrell  and  OberfeU.  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Robertson  determined 
the  vapor  pressures  of  various  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series  at 
temperatures  below  their  boiling  points.  The  results  of  the  work, 
which  bear  on  the  separation  of  3ie  different  hydrocarbons,  are  being 
compiled  for  publication. 

During  the  year  a  bulletin  on  the  condensation  of  gasoline  from 
natural  gas,  by  Messrs.  Burrell,  Seibert,  and  OberfeU,  was  published 
by  the  bureau. 

At  the  suggestion  of  G.  A.  Hulett,  consulting  chemist,  a  strong, 
simple,  and  portable  device  for  detecting  methane  or  other  com- 
bustible gases  in  air  has  been  developed.  It  will  be  described  in  a 
forthcommg  report. 

In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  above  an  investigation  of  the 
air  in  a  tunnel  was  made  for  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  25  samples 
of  natural  gas  were  analyzed  for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Work  was  started  by  Messrs.  Burrell,  Seibert,  and  Robertson  on  tiie 
critical  constants  of  the  gases  that  comprise  natural  gas  and  their 
deviation  from  Boyle's  law. 

INFLAMMABIMTY  OF  GASOLINE  VAPOB. 

Under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  caus- 
ing explosions  of  gasoline  vapor  in  the  sewers  of  that  city.  The  pro- 
portion of  gasoline  vapor  necessary  to  make  an  explosive  mixture 
with  air  was  determined,  as  was  the  quantity  of  gasolme  necessary  to 
give  off  that  amount  of  vapor  in  a  large  sewer.  Two  papers  embody- 
mg  the  results  of  this  work,  one  on  the  limits  of  innammability  of 
mixtures  of  gasoline  vapor  and  air  and  the  other  on  the  quantity  of 
gasoline  necessary  to  cause  explosions  in  sewers,  were  prepared  by 
G.  A.  Burrell  and  H.  T.  Boyd,  the  latter  representing  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Another  paper,  describing  in  simple,  nontechnical  terms  the  haz- 
ards involved  in  handling  gasoline  ana  the  precautions  that  diould 
be  taken  in  its  use,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Burrell  and  is  being  pub- 
lished. 

SEPARATION  OP  HTDBOCARBONS  IN  NATURAL  GAS  AND  IN  ARTIFICIAL  QA8. 

In  connection  with  the  investigations  relating  to  the  occurrence  and 
use  of  natural  gas  and  various  petroleum  products,  many  analyses 
and  tests  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory  at  Pittsburgh.  One  of 
the  investigations  related  to  the  separation  of  the  paraflm  hydrocar- 
bons in  natural  gas  by  fractional  distillation  at  low  temperatures  and 
pressures,  and  another  dealt  with  the  separation  of  the  illuminants 
m  coal  gas  and  water  gas  by  the  same  method,  both  investigations 
having  an  important  bearing  on  the  study  of  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  fuels.  The  results  of  the  investigations  are  being  published 
in  a  technical  paper  by  Messrs.  Burrell,  Seibert,  and  BoTOrtson. 

EXPLOSIBILrrY  AND  OTHER  PROPERTIES  OF  MINE  GASES. 

A  report  on  the  exnlosibility  of  mine-fire  gases  by  G.  A.  Burrell 
was  submitted  for  publication.  A  report  dealing  with  the  liability 
of  explosions  from  the  use  of  acetylene  in  mine  fighting,  by  Messrs. 
Burrell  and  OberfeU,  is  being  published,  as  is  a  report  on  the  effects 
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of  atmospheres  low  in  oxygen  on  small  animals  by  the  same  authors. 
A  report  on  black  damp  in  coal  mines  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  COAL. 

A  knowledge  of  the  chemical  and  physical  nature  of  the  substances 
constituting  coal  is  an  important  aid  in  attaining  efficiency  in  the 
utilization  of  coal  and  in  understanding  the  behavior  of  different 
coals  in  burning.  Also,  such  knowledge  is  of  especial  value  in  con- 
sidering the  causes  of  dust  explosions  in  mines  and  mills  and  in  deter- 
mining why  some  coals  coke  and  others  do  not. 

Investigations  of  the  nature  of  the  constituents  of  coal  included 
three  lines  of  research^  as  follows : 

(1)  Chemical  studiies  of  the  soluble  constituents,  phenol  being 
used  as  a  solvent,  by  E.  J.  Hoffman,  assistant  chemist,  during  a 
part  of  the  year;  (2)  microscopic  studies  of  lignite  and  coal,  espe- 
cially coal  rrom  the  Pittsburgh  bed  in  the  experimental  mine  at 
Bruceton,  Pa.,  and  coal  from  Koyalton,  111.,  by  Reinhardt  Thiessen, 
assistant  chemist,  with  particular  regard  to  the  original  constituents 
of  the  coals,  their  transformations,  and  their  present  phjrsical  condi- 
tion as  bearing  on  the  coking  of  coal  and  the  inflammability  of  coal 
dust;  (3)  stuaies  of  the  decomposition  of  coal  by  heat  and  of  the 
primary  products  thus  formed,  m  connection  with  investigations  of 
the  coking  of  coal  and  the  by-products  of  coking,  as  noted  elsewhere, 
under  the  direction  of  H.  C.  Porter,  chemist. 

FUSIBILITY  AND  CLINKERING  OF  COAL  ASH. 

In  connection  with  specifications  for  the  purchase  of  coal  for  the 
Government  a  satisfactory  laboratory  method  of  determining  the 
probable  clinkering  tendency  of  any  coal  is  urgently  needed,  espe- 
cially for  coal  for  naval  use,  for  which  coal  with  little  tendency 
to  clinker  is  demanded.  An  investigation  of  the  fusibility  of  coal 
ash  as  affected  by  the  gases  in  the  fuel  bed  of  a  furnace  has  shown 
that  ashes  are  most  fusible  in  reducing  atmo^heres,  the  iron  in 
clinker  slags  being  chiefly  in  the  ferrous  state.  A  new  method  and  a 
special  electric  furnace  were  then  developed  to  determine  the  "  lowest 
softening  temperature"  of  an  ash,  by  heating  the  ash  in  an  atmos- 
phere ot  hydrogen  and  water  vapor,  so  as  to  cause  the  iron  oxide 
of  the  ash  to  combine  principally  as  lerrous  oxide.  A  report  on  the 
fusibility  of  coal  ash  and  its  relation  to  clinker  formation  is  in 
preparation. 

This  investigation  is  being  carried  on  by  A.  C.  Fieldner,  chemist; 
A.  E.  Hall,  assistant  chemist;  and  A.  L«.  Feild,  junior  physical 
chemist. 

PBOGESS  07  OTHE&  INVESTIGATIOir& 

PLACER-MININO   HXTHODS. 

An  investigation  of  placer-mining  methods  in  the  United  States, 
with  especial  regard  to  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the  possible 
obtaining  of  larger  returns  through  a  closer  recovery  of  precious 
metals,  has  been  started.  An  investigation  of  gold  dredgmg  was 
begun,  and  a  preliminary  report  on  this  important  branch  of  mining 
is  now  in  course  of  preparation.  Further  work  planned  contem- 
plates cooperation  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  a 
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comprehensive  report  on  placer  and  hydraulic  mining  in  the  United 
States. 

Data  for  the  report  on  gold  dredging  were  collected  by  correspond- 
ing with  dredge  operators,  by  going  to  the  more  important  dredging 
fields,  and  by  visitmg  the  more  prominent  designers  and  constructors 
of  dredges.  The  response  to  the  bureau's  inquiries  has  been  very  en- 
couraging, and  many  promises  of  assistance  have  been  received. 
Operating  costs  and  other  data,  hitherto  most  carefully  guarded  by 
dredge  operators,  have  been  freely  furnished  for  use  m  the  report 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  in  connection  with 
a  study  of  improvmg  the  methods  of  saving  gold  on  dredges,  and  a 
continuation  of  this  work  is  proposed.  The  report  on  gold  dredging, 
which  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  1916,  will  contain  many  detail^ 
of  dredge  construction  and  operation. 

The  work  described  above  has  been  in  charge  of  Charles  Janin, 
consulting  engineer. 

RULES  TO  PREVENT  ACCIDENTS  IX  METAL  MINES. 

A  committee  of  consulting  engineers,  comprising  Messrs.  W.  R. 
Ingalls,  chairman,  J.  Parke  Channing,  James  Douglas,  J.  R.  Finlay, 
and  John  Hays  Hammond,  that  has  been  engaged  for  several  years 
in  preparing  a  report  on  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  metal  mines, 
completed  its  labors  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  its  report  is  now 
being  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  work 
comprises  a  complete  code  of  rules  for  metal  mines,  a  discussion  of 
the  reasons  that  led  the  committee  to  adopt  the  precise  wording  for 
certain  rules,  and  a  consideration  of  metal-mine  accidents,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  some  of  the  larger  accidents  and  their  immediate 
causes.  The  rules  represent  not  only  the  opinions  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  but  also  those  of  many  mining  engineers,  mine 
operators,  and  makers  of  mining  supplies,  who  were  consulted  in 
the  course  of  the  work,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  believed  that  the  rules 
will  have  the  approval  of  those  persons  interested  in  the  development 
and  enforcement  of  better  laws. 

MINE  AND  FUEL  ECONOMICS. 

A  study  of  some  commercial  and  marketing  problems  of  the 
mineral  industries  is  being  made  with  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
clear  conception  of  matters  that  must  be  regarded  in  attempts  to 
increase  efficiency  in  the  use  of  mineral  resources.  The  work  thus 
far  has  dealt  cniefly  with  the  problems  arising  from  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  production  of  coal  and  petroleum  in  certain  fields,  and 
the  resulting  competition  that  unduly  lessens  and  wastes  resources. 

During  the  year  A.  G.  White,  associate  mine  economist,  visited  the 
oil  fields  of  Olaahoma  and  Caliromia  to  study  methods  of  production 
and  marketing.  He  also  made  a  fuel  survey  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
with  a  view  to  developing  a  cooperative  study  of  the  smoke  problem 
there,  a  problem  largely  the  result  of  the  household  use  of  coal 
containing  much  volatile  matter.  With  the  increasing  cost  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  which  has  been  used  so  largely  in  the  Eastern  States,  the 
problem  of  abating  smoke  from  bituminous  coal  in  house  stoves  and 
furnaces  becomes  of  gfreater  impjortance  and  its  systematic  attack 
from  different  points  is  highly  desirable. 
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A  study  of  some  fuel  problems  of  the  Pacific  coast  was  begun.  The 
use  of  fuel  oil  has  increased  so  rapidly  and  has  so  lessened  the  local 
demand  for  coal  that  a  summary  of  the  present  situation  with  regard 
to  fuel  supply  and  power  development  seems  highly  desirable  in 
order  that  producers  and  users  of  fuel  may  understand  the  trend 
of  conditions.  A  report  of  the  investigation  will  be  completed  in  the 
next  few  months.  A  similar  studj^  with  regard  to  coal  and  oil  fields 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  is  planned. 

IRON-ORB  MINING. 

A  large  bulletin  on  iron  mining  in  the  United  States,  work  on 
which  has  been  intermittently  progressing  for  several  years,  is  being 
completed  by  D.  E.  Woodbridge,  consulting  engineer.  During  the 
year  work  was  interrupted  by  the  illness  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  but  the 
bulletin  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  publication  within  a  few  months. 

CONCENTRATION  OP  SILICEOUS  IRON  ORES. 

An  investigation  of  the  siliceous  red  hematites  in  the  Birmingham 
district  of  Alabama  by  J.  T.  Singewald,  jr.,  assistant  geologist,  was 
finished  during  the  year. 

Many  millions  of  tons  of  low-grade  siliceous  ores  lie  Unworked  in 
the  Birmingham  district,  and  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  was 
to  ascertain  what  improvement  in  the  ores  could  be  effected  by  fine 
crushing  and  washing.  The  results  of  the  investigation,  which  are 
to  be  published  in  a  bulletin  by  Mr.  Singewald,  show  that  crushing 
increases  the  percentage  of  iron  and  decreases  the  percentage  of  silica 
in  the  fine  material,  and  indicate  that  concentration  on  a  commercial 
basis  should  be  profitable. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   IRON    MAKING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Work  on  a  bulletin  entitled  "  The  Story  of  Iron,"  which  is  to  pre- 
sent a  comprehensive  review  of  the  development  of  iron  making  in 
the  United  States,  was  interrupted  by  the  illness  and  death  of  John 
Birkinbine,  metallurgical  engmeer,  who  had  been  compiling  the 
data.  The  bulletin  is  being  completed  by  his  son,  J.  L.  W.  Birkin- 
bine, consulting  metallurgical  engineer. 

PRODUCTION  OF  ALLOY  STEELS. 

Special  alloy  steels,  such  as  are  used  in  mining  and  milling  equip- 
ment or  are  needed  by  the  Government  for  many  different  purposes, 
have  been  studied  by  H.  D.  Hibbard,  steel  metallurgist.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  study,  which  was  completed  during  the  year,  was  to 
ascertain  how  the  metals  used  in  making  these  steels  can  be  utilized 
to  the  best  advantage.  A  technical  paper  discussing  the  character- 
istics and  uses  of  alloy  steels  is  now  in  press. 

80ME«ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

A  bulletin  discussing  the  geologic  conditions  in  the  Canal  2k)ne, 
and  their  bearing  on  mining,  quarrying,  and  excavating  methods  in 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  prepared  by  Donald  F. 
Macdonald.  geologist,  after  his  temporary  transfer  from  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  January,  1914, 
has  been  completed  and  is  in  course  of  publication. 
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SPECIAL  PRODUCEB-GAS  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Greneral  investigations  relating  to  the  increase  of  efficiency  in  the 
utilization  of  fuel  in  gas  producers  have  been  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  since  its  establishment.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1914  a  field  survey  of  the  economic  value  of  the  gas  producer  and 
the  operating  details  of  producer-gas  installations  in  the  United 
States  was  completed. 

The  unrestricted  use  of  high-grade  fuels  in  the  United  States  and 
the  ruthless  waste  and  neglect  of  lower-grade  fuels  that  should  be 
of  real  commercial  value  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  conservation 
and  successful  use  of  the  latter  class  of  fuels  in  Euroi>e.  In  order 
that  the  true  significance  of  these  important  industrial  problems 
might  be  more  fully  presented  to  the  public,  an  attempt  was  made 
during  the  summer  of  1914  to  procure,  through  personal  inspection, 
definite  information  on  the  following  details : 

1.  The  utilization  of  high-ash  coal. 

2.  The  use  of  wood  refuse  and  other  similar 'material. 

3.  The  recovery  of  by-products,  such  as  ammonium  sulphate,  tar, 
and  pitch. 

4.  The  recent  developments  in  the  use  of  peat  aa  producer  fuel. 

5.  The  results  of  low-temperature  distillation  of  fuels. 

6.  The  possibilities  of  the  slagging  type  of  gas  producer. 

7.  The  use  of  powdered  fuel. 

PBOORESB  ICADE  IV  TEE  WOBK. 

The  owners  and  operators  of  producer-gas  installations  in  the 
United  States  responded  well  to  the  request  for  data.  The  material 
obtained  was  submitted  for  publication  as  a  report  entitled  "  Oper- 
ating Details  of  Producer-Gras  Installations.'' 

In(}uiries  in  Europe  progressed  well  until,  just  as  work  was  under 
way  m  Germany,  tne  great  war  broke  out,  absolutely  shutting  off 
further  research  and  preventing  the  obtaininfi;  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  photographs  that  had  been  promised.  The  notes  obtained 
were  prepared  for  publication  as  a  technical  paper  on  the  use  of 
low-grade  fuels  in  Europe. 

Some  important  recent  developments  in  the  use  of  low-grade  fuels 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  installation,  about  two  years  ago,  of  the  first  large  producer 
unit  in  this  country.  The  developments  resultinfif  from  this  installa- 
tion indicate  that  it  may  be  the  forerunner  of  the  central  power 
plants  at  mines  utilizing  high-ash  fuel. 

2.  The  inquiries  by  European  concerns  as  to  the  possibility  of  by- 
product gas  plants  in  the  peat  areas  of  Florida. 

3.  The  installation,  about  a  jear  ago,  by  a  European  company  of 
a  by-product  plant  in  the  Umted  SUites  situated  at  ti^e  mines  and 
utilizmg  roof  coal  and  other  refuse  material. 

4.  The  possibilities  of  successfully  using  high-ash  clinkering  fuels 
in  producers  having  eccentric  revolving  grates. 

5.  The  wood-refuse  gas  producer. 

6.  The  slagging  type  of  gas  producer. 

The  investigations  described  above  were  undertaken  by  B.  H* 
Femald,  engineer. 
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HETALLT7RQICAL  PRACTICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Work  on  a  general  review  of  metallurgical  practice,  more  especially 
the  smelting  of  gold  and  lead  ores,  in  the  United  States  was  continued 
by  C.  H.  Fmton,  consulting  metallurgist,  until  January  1, 1915,  when 
owing  to  the  lack  of  available  funds  the  work  had  to  be  suspended. 
Part  of  the  information  compiled  bv  Mr.  Fulton  was  published  in  a 
bulletin  on  metallurgical  smoke,  ana  more  of  the  information  is  now 
in  course  of  publication  as  a  technical  paper  on  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  ores  and  metallurgical  products. 

SAMPLING  AND  ASSAYING  OF  ORES  AND  METALLURGICAL  PRODUCTS. 

*  • 

Methods  of  sampling  and  assaying  in  mills  and  metallurgical 
plants  have  been  investigated,  with  flie  purpose  of  recommending 
methods  that  will  be  accepted  by  producers  and  by  purchasers  oi 

fold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores,  and  will  obviate  disputes  between 
uyers  and  sellers  of  ores  and  metals  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  dif- 
ferent methods  of  sampling  and  assaying.  This  work  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  three  investigators,  one  of  whom  is  giving  attention  to  the 
sampling  of  the  ores,  another  to  the  sampling  of  metals,  and  a  third 
to  methods  of  assaying  ores  and  metallurgical  products.  The  work  of 
these  investigators  is  being  correlated  by  G.  H.  Clevenger,  consulting 
metallurgical  engineer. 

OBE-SAXPLIHO  METHODS. 

The  investigation  of  the  sampling  of  ores  was  made  by  T.  R.  Wood- 
bridge,  consulting  metallurgical  chemist.  A  report  of  the  results  of 
his  investigation,  which  shows  that  inaccurate  and  careless  practice 
has  prevailed  at  many  sampling  plants,  is  soon  to  be  published. 

A88AT  METHODS. 

A  report  on  methods  of  assaying  ores  ana  metallurgical  products 
was  completed  by  W.  J.  Sharwood,  consulting  metallurgical  chemist. 

METHODS  or  SAMPLDTO.XETALS. 

A  report  on  methods  of  sampling  metals  was  revised  and  completed 
by  Edward  Keller,  consulting  metallurgical  chemist.  It  will  soon  be 
published. 

UTILIZATION  OF  LIGNITE. 

Xq  continuation  of  the  efforts  to  aid  the  development  of  methods 
for  utilizing  as  fuel  the  vast  deposits  of  lignite  in  the  West,  especi- 
ally in  the  Dakotas  and  neighboring  States,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
had  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  School  of  Mines  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Babcock.  The 
importance  of  this  investigation  is  due  to  the  wide  extent  of  the  lig- 
nite fields,  the  lack  of  better  fuels  in  that  part  of  the  West,  and  the 
need  of  special  methods  in  order  to  utilize  the  lignite  efficiently. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  cooperative  work  has  been  to  point  out 
the  characteristics  of  lignite  and  to  develop  better  appliances  for 
burning  and  otherwise  utilizing  it.  Modifications  in  grate,  furnace, 
and  stove  construction  have  received  attention,  but  most  of  the  work 
has  been  on  methods  of  carbonizing  and  gasifying  and  the  treatment 
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and  utilization  of  valuable  by-products  such  as  lignite  residue,  gas, 
tar,  tar  oils,  tar  acids,  and  ammonia.  Little  work  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  this  country  on  the  carbonization  and  gasification  of  lignite 
and  the  recovery  oi  the  by-products. 

Attention  is  being  given  the  type  of  oven  best  adapted  for  carbon- 
izing lignite  and  recovering  by-products  on  a  conmiercial  scale,  and 
the  investigations  may  be  expected  to  lead  to  the  development  of  lig- 
nite by-products  industries,  as  well  as  to  better  methods  of  utilizing 
the  great  deposits  of  lignite  in  the  Western  States. 

In  the  cooperative  work  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  University  of  North  Dakota,  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  the 
mining  expermiental  substation  of  the  imiversity,  at  Hebron,  where 
there  is  a  well-equipped  briquetting,  carbonizing,  and  gas  plant  for 
the  treatment  of  lignite. 

Lignite  does  not  coke,  and  the  rather  fine  residue  from  gasifying, 
though  it  contains  the  fixed  carbon,  is  not  in  a  desirable  form  for  com- 
mercial use.  However,  tests  have  shown  it  can  be  made  into  briquets 
of  convenient  size  which  satisfactorily  withstand  weathering  and 
transportation,  and  make  an  excellent  fuel  for  domestic  or  power 
purposes. 

The  yield  of  gas,  suitable  for  power  and  heat,  and  under  certain 
conditions  for  lighting,  is  large.  Different  lignites  yield  different 
proportions  of  ammonia  and  "tar  acids,"  both  having  commercial 
value.  The  yield  of  the  "  tar  acids  "  is  noticeably  hieh,  as  is  that  of 
phenols  and  cresols.  A  considerable  yield  of  a  pecmiar  lignite  tar, 
which  seems  to  be  rather  high  in  paraflin  and  light  tar  oib.  is  also 
recovered.  The  light  oils  seemingly  may  be  satisfactory  luel  for 
internal-combustion  engines. 

ADMINISTRATION, 


FINANCIAIi  STATEMENT. 

The  total  sum  appropriated  by  Congress  for  expenditure  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  was 
$730,500. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  appropriations  made  for  the 
year  and  the  amounts  disbursed  from  the  appropriations. 

Amounts  approfniaied  for  and  expended  hy  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  ftsoal 

year  ended  June  SO,  1915, 


Title  of  appropriation. 


Ofovml  expenses 

Xnyestigatm^  mine  accidents 

Equipment   for    mine^escae   cars   and 

stauons. 

Equipment  for  testbig  plant 

Testing  fuel 

HineraHnining  investigations 

Investigatlonsofpetroleum  and  natural  gas 

lospecung  mtnes  in  Alaska. 

Bo&anapubUcatkms 

Land  for  mine-rescue  oars 

ICine-rescue  station,  McAlester,  Okla 

Total 


Amount. 


$70,000.00 

347,ooaoo 

80,000.00 

io,ooaoo 
is5,ooaoo 
ioo,ooaoo 

2s,ooaoo 

6,500.00 
1,600.00 

i,ooaoo 
6,6oaoo 


730,60aOO 


Repay- 
ments. 


$1,003.76 


426.11 


2,0».86 


Available. 


$70,ooaoo 

348,003.76 

30,000.00 

10,000.00 

136,420.11 

100,000.00 

26,ooaoo 

6,600.00 
1,600.00 

i,ooaoo 

6,600.00 


Disburse- 
ments. 


$00,048.07 
348,40L18 

20,821.08 

9,902.14 

136,888.04 

99,947.70 

24,968.70 

4,001.36 

1,493.34 

36.00 

6,6oaoo 


732,539.80 


730,168.95 


subject  to 
voudier 
or  daim. 


$61.fl$ 
14167 

178.18 

7.86 

37.47 

6134 

31.24 

898.66 

6.66 

ootoo 


2,3n.09 
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PEBSONNEL. 


On  June  30, 1915,  there  were  418  employees  on  duty  in  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  402  of  whom  held  Secretary's  appointments,  they  being 
distributed  and  classified  as  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

Number  of  appointees  on  duty  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  June  SO,  1915. 


Locstkm. 


Washlngtao. . . . 

Pfttsbm^ 

Field  In  general 

Total.... 


ClassifloaUon  and  number  of 
appointees. 


Tech- 
nical. 


a30 
«103 
<105 


237 


Clerical. 


48 
20 
22 


90 


Non- 
clerical. 


»23 

7 


66 


Total. 


101 
167 
134 


402 


a  Engineers,  7:  ohanJMSy  11;  misoellaneoas,  12. 

b Indodea  much  amploTees  as  elevator  oondootor,  electrician,  watchman,  messenger,  and  laborer. 
m  Engineers,  42;  chemJbts,  20;  miscellaneous,  31. 

d  Indnides  sooh  employees  as  fireman,  watchman,  oiler,  carpenter,  shot  firer,  Janitor,  machinist's  helx>er, 
■nd  laborer. 
•Kngtnewi,  80;  chemists,  21;  misoeUaneous,  45,  Indndlng  miners. 

In  addition  to  the  employees  enumerated  in  the  table,  there  were  16 
unskilled  laborers,  including  cooks,  employed  on  field  agreements,  4 
of  whom  were  in  Pittsburgh  and  12  in  the  field  in  general,  or  a  total 
of  418  employees  on  duty  June  30, 1915,  an  increase  of  34  appointees 
and  a  decrease  of  26  on  field  agreements  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

The  total  number  of  changes  in  status  requiring  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  consisting  of  appointments,  rein- 
statements, transfers,  promotions,  reductions,  separations,  extensions 
of  limited  appointments,  etc.,  was  466.  The  number  of  changes  in 
status  on  field  agreements  issued  by  the  director  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  including  employment,  separa- 
tion, promotion,  or  reduction,  was  446^  or  a  total  of  912  in  all,  bemg  a 
decrease  of  118  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Grants  of  leave  during  the  past  calendar  vear  were  made  to  347 
of  the  4C^  appointees,  as  follows:  Annual,  6,3x0  days;  sick,  928  days; 
without  pay,  3,047  days;  military,  60  days.  This  leave  was  covered 
by  approidmately  3,449  applications,  or  734  more  than  the  previous 
year. 

MAILS  AND  ITLES. 

The  number  ofpieces  of  mail  matter,  both  incoming  and  outgoing, 
handled  in  the  Washington  office  aggregated  about  225,000.  The 
general  inquiries  from  the  public  for  information  on  different  phases 
of  the  bureau's  activities  snowed  a  considerable  increase  over  those 
of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  work  of  handling  the  correspond- 
ence required  the  services  of  a  clerk  in  charge  and  of  two  filing  and 
withdrawal  clerks. 

PX7BLICATI0NS. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  publishes  three  classes  of  reports — bulletins, 
technical  papers,  and  miners'  circulars.  In  addition  it  issues  various 
lists  and  schedules,  a  monthly  statement  of  fatalities  in  coal  mines, 
and  the  annual  report  of  the  director. 
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Most  of  the  bulletins  present  in  detail  the  results  of  technical  and 
scientific  investigations,  and  therefore  are  of  interest  chiefly  to  en- 
gineers, chemists,  mine  officials,  and  other  persons  familiar  with 
the  subjects  discussed.  The  technical  papers  are  shorter  and  less 
formal  than  the  bulletins,  and  contain  preliminary  statements  of  the 
results  of  the  larger  investigations,  or  describe  the  shorter  investiga- 
tions incidental  to  a  larger  one.  The  miners'  circulars  deal  with 
topics  relating  to  accident  prevention  and  rescue  and  first-aid  meth- 
ods, the  safeguarding  of  health,  and  other  matters  that  directly  con- 
cern the  workers  in  mines,  mills,  and  metallurgical  plants.  These 
circulars  are  written  in  simple,  nontechnical  English,  and  are  printed 
in  much  larger  editions  than  are  the  bulletins  and  technical  papers. 
The  bulletins,  technical  papers,  and  miners'  circulars  issued  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1915,  are  summarized  in  the  following 
statement : 

BUULETINS. 

BiiUetin  38.  Tbe  Origin  of  Coal,  by  David  Wlilte  and  Reinhardt  Thiessen,  with 
a  diaper  on  the  formation  of  peat,  by  C.  A.  Davis.    1914.    390  pp.,  54  pl& 

The  results  of  microscopic  examinations  of  coal  samples  are  interpreted 
to  show  how  coal  was  formed. 
Bulletin  72.  Occurrence  of  Explosive  Gases  in  Coal  Mines,  by  N.  H.  Darton. 
1915.    248  pp.,  7  pis.,  33  figs. 

Summarizes  existing  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  methane  in  coal  beds 
and  describes  in  detaU  investigations  in  the  northern  anthracite  coal  basin 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  southern  imrt  of  the  bituminous  coal  field  of  Blinois. 
Bulletin  76.  United  States  Coals  Available  for  Export  Trade,  by  Van.  H.  Man- 
ning.   1914.    15  pp..  1  pi. 

Briefly  describes  the  general  character  and  commercial  quality  of  the  coals 
most  available  for  export 
Bulletin  77.  The  Electric  Furnace  in  Metallurgical  Work,  by  D.  A.  I^on,  B.  M. 
Keeney,  and  J.  F.  Cullen.    1914.    216  pp.,  56  figa 

Discusses   different  types  of  electric   furnaces,   their   construction  and 
efltelency. 
BuUetin  80.  A  Primer  on  Explosives  for  Metal  Miners  and  Quarrymen,  by  C  B. 
Monroe  and  Clarence  Hall.    1915.    125  pp.,  15  pis.,  17  figs. 

Treats  of  the  use  of  fuse,  detonators,  and  electric  detonators,  drilling  and 
blasting  methods,  and  construction,  care,  and  use  of  magazines  and  thaw 
houses. 
Bulletin  81.  The  Smelting  of  Copper  Ores  in  the  Electric  Furnace,  by  D.  A. 
Lyon  and  R.  M.  Keeney.    1915.    80  pp.,  6  figs. 

Gives  the  results  of  experiments  in  smelting  native  copper  concentrates  and 
sulphide  copper  ores  and  compares  the  electric  furnace  with  the  blast  furnace 
and  reverberatory  furnace. 
Bulletin  83.  The  Humidity  of  Mine  Air,  with  Especial  Reference  to  Coal  Mines 
iu  Illinois,  by  R.  Y.  wmiams.    1914.    69  pp.,  2  pis.,  7  figs. 

Discusses  humidity  in  mines  and  on  the  surface  during  the  seasonal 
changes  of  a  complete  year  and  methods  of  humidifying  mine  air  to  lessen 
the  danger  from  dust  explosions. 
Bulletin  84.  Metallurgical  Smoke,  by  C.  H.  Fulton.  1915.  94  pp.,  6  pis.,  15  figs. 
A  discussion  of  metallurgical  smoke  and  ways  and  means  of  removing  sul- 
phur dioxide,  flue  dust,  and  fume  from  the  smoke,  and  thus  rendering  it  harm- 
less to  vegetation. 
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Bulletin  85.  Analyses  of  Mine  and  Car  Samples  of  Coal  Collected  in  the  Fiscal 
Years  1911  to  1913,  by  Amo  C.  Fieldner,  Howard  L  Smith,  Albert  H.  Fay,  and 
Samuel  Sanford.    1914.    444  pp.,  2  figs. 

Describes  methods  of  collecting  and  analyzing  samples  of  coal.    Giyes  analy- 
ses of  samples  and  notes  on  the  mines  in  which  the  samples  were  taken. 
Bulletin  87.  Houses  for  Mining  Towns,  by  J.  H.  White.    1914.    64  pp.,  8  pis., 
9  figs. 

Treats  of  plans  for  and  arrangement  of  mining  towns  and  the  construction 
of  houses,  and  briefly  discusses  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal. 
Bulletin  88.  The  Condensation  of  Gasoline  from  Natural  Gas,  by  G.  A.  Burrell, 
F.  M.  Seibert,  and  G.  G.  Oberfell.    1915.    106  pp.,  6  pis.,  18  figs. 

Describes  the  growth  of  the  industry.    Discusses  methods  of  condensation, 
transportation,  and  blending  with  reference  to  lessening  waste  of  gas. 
Bulletin  90.  Abstracts  of  Current  Decisions  on  Mines  and  Mining,  December, 

1913,  to  September.  1914,  by  J.  W.  Thompson.    1915.    176  pp. 

Record  of  decisions  of  Federal  and  State  courts  of  last  resort  on  questions 
relating  to  the  mineral  industry. 

TECHNICAL  PAPERS. 

Technical  Paper  34.  Experiments  with  Furnaces  for  a  Hand-Fired  Return 
Tubular  Boiler,  by  S.  B.  Flagg.  G.  C.  Cook,  and  F.  E.  Woodman.  1914.  32 
pp.,  1  pi.,  4  figs. 

Discusses  tests  made  to  determine  the  effects  of  various  constructions  used 
to  increase  furnace  efficiency  in  burning  bituminous  coal. 
Technical  Paper  45.  Waste  of  Oil  and  Gas  in  the  Mid-Continent  Fields,  by 
R.  S.  Blatchley.    1914..   54  pp.,  2  pis.,  15  figs. 

Describes  condltons  In  different  pools,  gives  estimates  of  waste,  and  makes 
recommendations  looking  to  Its  prevention. 
Technical  Paper  65.  A  Study  of  the  Oxidation  of  Coal,  by  H.  C.  Porter.    1914. 
30  pp.,  12  figs. 

Discusses  the  physical-chemical  reactions  between  oxygen  and  the  coal 
substance. 
Technical  Paper  76.  Notes  on  the  Sampling  and  Analysis  of  Coal,  by  A.  C. 
Fieldner.    1914.    59  pp.,  6  figs. 

Discusses  factors  affecting  accuracy  of  sampling  and  analysis  and  outlines 
methods  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Technical  Paper  77.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resuscitation  from  Mine  Gases, 
by  W.  B.  Cannon,  G.  W.  Crile,  Joseph  Erlanger,  Yandell  Henderson,  and 
S.  J.  Meltzer.    1914.    35  pp.,  4  figs. 

Points  out  defects  of  some  mechanical  devices  for  causing  artificial  respira- 
tion and  administering  oxygen  to  persons  overcome  by  carbon  monoxide. 
Recommends  a  special  device. 
Technical  Paper  79.  Electric  Lights  for  Oil  and  Gas  Wells,  by  H.  H.  Clark. 

1914.  8  pp. 

Briefly  calls  attention  to  desirable  features  of  electric  lamps  to  be  used  at 
oil  or  gas  wells  where  Inflammable  gas  may  collect. 
Technical  Paper  80.  Hand  Firing  Soft  Coal  Under  Power-Plant  Boilers,  by 
Henry  Krelslnger.    1915.    83  pp.,  32  figs. 

Describes  best  methods  of  firing  soft  coal  and  handling  fires,  and  discusses 
losses  in  power  generation. 
Technical  Paper  81.  The  Vapor  Pressure  of  Arsenic  Trioxide,  by  H.  V.  Welch 
and  L.  H.  Duschak.    1915.    22  pp.,  2  figs. 
Gives  results  of  experiments  and  describes  apparatus. 
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Tedmlcal  Paper  85.  Production  of  Bzplosives  in  the  United  States  During  tbe 
Calendar  Year  1913,  compiled  by  A.  H.  Fay.    1914.    15  pp. 

Summarizes  figures  from  manufacturers  of  explosives,  showing  production 
and  distribution  by  States. 
Technical  Paper  88.  The  Radium-Uranium  Ratio  in  Oamotites,  by  S.  O.  lind 
and  C.  F.  Whlttemore.    1915.    29  pp.,  1  pi.,  4  figs. 

Describes  experiments  to  determine  value  and  constancy  of  the  radium- 
uranium  ratio  in  camotite  ores. 
Technical  Paper  89.  Ck>al-Tar  Products  and  the  Possibility  of  Increasing  Their 
Manufacture  In  the  United  States,  by  H.  C.  Porter,  with  a  chapter  on  CJoal- 
Tar  Products  Used  in  Elxplosives,  by  O.  O.  Storm.    1915.    21  pp. 

Discusses  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  production  of  coal  tar  and  of 
developing  the  manufacture  of  dyestuflfs,  drugs,  and  chemicals  derived  from  it 
Technical   Paper  90.  Metallurgical  Treatment  of  the  Low-Grade  and  Com- 
plex Ores  of  Utah,  a  Preliminary  Report,  by  D.  A.  Lyon,  R.  H.  Bradford*  S.  8. 
Arentz,  O.  C.  Ralston,  and  C.  L.  Larson.    1915.    40  pp. 

Mentions  the  extent  of  the  ore  bodies,  the  chemical  characteristics  of  the 
ores,  and  the  proposed  methods  of  treatment. 
Technical  Paper  92.  Quarry  Accidents  in  the  United  States  During  the  Caloidar 
Year  1913,  compiled  by  A.  H.  Fay.    1914.    76  pp. 
Summary  of  data  received  from  quarry  operators  and  ownera 
Technical  Paper  94.  Metal-Mine  Accidents  in  the  United  States  During  tbe 
Calendar  Year  1913,  compiled  by  A.  H.  Fay.    1914.    73  pp. 

Summary  of  reports  received  from  prospectors,  mine  owners,  and  mine 
operators. 
Technical  Paper  95.  Mining  and  Milling  of  Lead  and  Zinc  Ores  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin District,  Wisconsin,  by  C.  A.  Wright    1915.    39  pp.,  2  p1&,  5  figs. 

Describes  mining  and  milling  practice  and  discusses  the  efficiency  of  the 
methods  and  the  possibility  of  improvement 
Technical  Paper  99.  Probable  Effect  of  the  War  in  Europe  on  the  Ceramic 
Industries  of  the  United  States,  by  A.  S.  Watta    1915.    15  pp. 

Discusses  the  effect  of  the  war  in  relation  to  the  ceramic  industry  abroad, 
the  kaolin  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  the  probable  increase  of  do- 
mestic manufacture. 
Technical  Paper  101.  Permissible  Bxplosion-Proof  Electric  Motors  for  Mines; 
Conditions  and  Requirements  for  Test  and  Approval,  by  H.  H.  Clark.  1915. 
14  pp.,  2  pla,  1  fig. 

States  conditions  and  requirements  for  test  and  approval  of  motors;  de- 
scribes motors  already  approved. 
Technical  Paper  118.  Coke-Oven  Accidents  in  the  United  States  During  tbe 
Calendar  Years  1913  and  1914,  compiled  by  A.  H.  Fay.    1915.    16  pp. 
Summary  of  data  received  from  coke-oven  operators  and  ownera 

miners'  cibculabs. 

Miners'  Circular  16.  Hints  on  Coal-Mine  Ventilation,  by  J.  J.  Rutledge.    1914. 
22  p. 

Mentions  some  of  the  causes  of  poor  ventilation  and  states  what  the  miner 
can  do  to  insure  good  air. 
Miners'  Circular  17.  Accidents  from  Falls  of  Rock  or  Ore,  by  Edwin  Higgh)& 
1914.    15  pp.,  8  flga 

Outlines  principal  causes  of  falls  of  rock  or  ore  and  discusses  preventive 
measures. 
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Miners'  Oircalar  19.    The  Preyention  of  Accidents  from  Rsploslves  In  Metal 
Mining,  by  Edwin  Hlgglns.    1914.    16  pp.,  11  figs. 

Miners'  Circular  21.  What  a  Miner  Oan  Do  to  Prevent  Explosions  of  Gas  and  of 
Ck)al  Dust,  by  George  S.  Rice.    1915.    24  pp. 

Discusses  causes  and  preyentlon  of  explosions  and  gives  suggestions  on  self- 
rescue. 

EDITOBIAL  WORK. 

The  editorial  work  of  the  vear  included  not  only  the  editing  of 
manuscript  and  the  reading  oi  proof  of  all  reports  and  forms  printed 
for  the  bureau,  but  also  the  examination  oi  all  material  submitted 
for  illustrations  and  the  preparation  of  accepted  material  for  engrav- 
ing. 

During  the  year  12  bulletins,  18  technical  papers,  and  4  miners' 
circulars  were  published,  as  follows :  Bulletins  38,  72,  76,  77,  80,  81, 
83,  84,  85,  87,  88,  90 ;  Technical  Papers  34, 45,  65,  76,  77,  79,  80,  81,  85, 
88,  89,  90,  92,  94,  95,  99,  101,  118;  and  Mmers'  Circulars  16,  17,  19, 
and  21.  The  contents  of  these  publications  have  been  summarized  in 
the  preceding  statement. 

The  other  reports  published  included  the  annual  report  of  the 
director,  the  report  of  the  mine  inspector  for  Alaska,  12  monthly 
statements  of  coal-mine  fatalities  in  the  United  States,  a  revised 
schedule  of  fees  for  testing  portable  electric  mine  lamps,  a  schedule 
of  fees  for  testing  miners'  safety  lamps,  lists  of  publications,  and 
statements  relating  to  the  progress  of  investigations. 

Seven  miners'  circulars  were  revised  and  reprinted  in  one  or  more 
editions,  and  one  report  (Bulletin  76)  was  printed  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  as  well  as  in  English. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  on  the  publications  enumerated,  the 
text  of  63  other  publications  was  edited,  and  illustrations  for  31  of 
these  were  prepared  for  engraving. 

The  editorial  work  was  m  charge  of  S.  Sanford,  engineer.  Two 
editorial  assistants  and  a  stenographer  were  employed  throughout 
the  year. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  PUBLICATIONS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915^  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
distributed  953,485  copies  of  its  publications,  mcluding  90,793  bulle- 
tins, 579,423  miners'  circulars,  171,797  technical  papers,  11,140  annual 
reports,  and  100,332  miscellaneous  publications.  The  number  of  let- 
ters of  inquiry  received  concerning  publications  was  65,311.  The 
distribution  of  publications  was  in  charge  of  John  L.  Cochrane, 
statistician,  and  required  the  services  of  a  junior  clerk  and  six  under 
clerks. 

BTJBEAU  OF  MINES  LIBBABY. 

The  main  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  organized  in  the 
Washington  office  early  in  1911.  This  library  contains  chiefly  Gov- 
ernment and  State  reports,  statistical  works,  and  other  books  for  gen- 
eral reference,  and  serves  as  a  central  bureau  of  information  for  the 
bureau's  branch  offices.  It  now  totals  11,000  volumes,  largely  reports 
of  other  bureaus  and  departments  and  of  States  and  foreign  coun- 
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tries,  most  of  these  reports  having  been  obtained  by  exchange.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  1,697  volumes  have  been  acquired.  The  number  of 
technical  and  scientific  books  is  altogether  inadequate. 

At  the  Pittsburgh,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco  offices  of  the  bureau, 
small  branch  libraries  have  been  established  to  serve  the  immediate 
needs  of  investigators.  These  libraries  are  growing  with  the  needs 
of  investigators,  and  the  work  of  the  main  ubrary  has  increased  in 
proportion.  In  addition  to  ordering  and  distributing  all  publications 
received,  the  library  at  Washington  endeavors  to  supply  investigators 
at  Washington  and  at  the  experiment  stations  of  the  bureau  with 
articles  or  books  as  requested,  and  to  bring  to  their  attention  material 
avsdlable  in  other  offices  of  the  bureau. 

The  library  received  (through  exchange  or  purchase)  about  300 
scientific  and  technical  periodicals.  These  are  checked  and  dis- 
tributed daily  to  the  branch  libraries  or  to  investigators  in  the  field. 
Edith  M.  Spofford,  librarian,  was  in  charge  of  the  work  described. 

COMPUTINa,  DBAPTINa,  AND  PHOTOGBAPHIC  WOBS. 

Nearly  all  of  the  computing,  drafting,  and  photographic  work  for 
the  investigations  conducted  at  the  experiment  stations  and  labora- 
tories of  the  bureau  and  in  the  field  was  done,  as  during  previous 
years,  at  Pittsburgh.    The  work  for  the  year  included : 

1.  Computations,  mathematical  investigations,  and  plotting  of 
curves  involved  in  the  reduction  of  test  data. 

2.  Drawings  for  design  and  development  of  new  equipment,  mine 
maps,  plans  of  grounds  and  buildings,  stati^ical  charte,  and  illustra- 
tions tor  reports. 

3.  Photographing  to  show  progress  of  investi^tions,  and  mining, 
mine-rescue,  and  first-aid  methods,  and  the  makmg  of  lantern  slides, 
enlargements,  and  photostat  and  blue  prints. 

4.  Motion  pictures  illustrating  various  mineral  industries  of  the 
countrjr  and  others  showing  mine-rescue,  first-aid  and  safe  methods 
of  mining.  Forty  thousand  feet  of  motion-picture  negatives  have 
been  made  illustrating  various  mining  operations,  transportation  and 
use  of  the  products,  quarrying  and  working  of  building  stone,  and 
cement  maRin^. 

5.  Motion-picture  films  and  lantern  slides  were  loaned  to  organiza- 
tions of  miners  or  mine  operators  for  use  at  safety  meetings,  conven- 
tions, etc.  Lists  of  lantern  slides  and  motion  pictures  have  oeen  made 
and  distributed.  One  hundred  and  seventy  reels  of  motion-picture 
films  were  loaned  to  95  organizations  of  mming  men  at  their  educa- 
tional meetings,  and  reports  of  the  attendance  seem  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  the  pictures  have  been  shown  before  at  least  100,000 
miners.  Also,  3,843  lantern  slides  were  loaned  for  the  same  purpose, 
and,  it  is  estimated,  were  shown  to  70,000  miners. 

6.  Cooperation  with  the  architects  and  builders  of  the  new  Bureau 
of  Mines  Duildings  at  Pittsburgh. 

7.  Preparation  of  exhibits  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  and  work  on  plans  for  "  The  Mine.^ 

The  work  mentioned  above  was  under  the  supervision  of  Lauson 
Stone,  engineer. 
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MOmra  and  MBTALLUBaiCAI.  EXHIBIT  AT  SAN  FBANCISCO. 

CXX)PERATIVE  METALLURGICAL  EXHIBIT. 

In  collaboration  with  a  number  of  the  large  smeltingcompanies  and 
allied  industrial  interests  there  was  organized  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  the  so-called  "cooperative  metallurgical  exhibit,"  con- 
sisting of  a  group  of  metallurgical  testing  laboratories  and  a  collec- 
tion of  operating  models  and  full-scale  equipment  illustrating  present 
practices  in  metallurgy.  The  exposition  presented  an  opportunity 
for  bringing  together  the  mining  and  smelting  companies,  particu- 
larly those  handling  copper,  lead,  and  precious-metal  ores,  m  a  co- 
operative undertakmg  for  the  dual  purpose  of  presenting  to  the 
public  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  metallurgical  work  in  the  West, 
and  conducting  a  series  of  investigations  on  problems  of  fundamental 
and  general  importance. 

The  cooperative  metallurgical  exhibit  occupies  a  space  of  ap- 
proximately 7,000  square  feet  in  the  Palace  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy. 
A  fund  of  $15,000  was  subscribed  for  the  imdertaking,  in  addition 
to  the  loans  of  metallurgical  equipment  and  apparatus  representing 
an  investment  of  at  least  $25,000  additional.  The  eidiibit  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  of  honor  by  the  jury  of  award. 

**THE  MINE." 

Adjoining  the  block  in  the  Palace  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  con- 
taining the  cooperative  metallurgical  exhibit  is  an  exhibit  named 
"  The  Mine,"  built  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  through  the  assistance  of 
about  20  mining-machinery  and  safety-appliance  companies.  It 
illustrates  metal  and  coal  mming  methods,  the  operation  of  different 
types  of  mining  machinery,  and  the  use  of  approved  mine-safety 
appliances.  Methods  of  mining  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and 
hard  and  soft  coals  are  realistically  shown.  Full-size  entries,  drifts, 
stopes,  and  rooms  selected  from  typical  mines  in  various  parts  of  the 
Umted  States  are  reproduced,  and  motion  pictures  shown  in  a  part 
of  "The  Mine"  illustrate  such  mining  and  metallurgical  features 
as  could  not  be  shown  otherwise  except  by  small-scale  models. 

The  companies  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  contributed 
a  lump  sum  of  approximately  $21,000  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  ^  The  Mine  "  during  the  exposition ;  each  mining  company 
furnished  in  addition  a  carload  of  ore  and  material,  and  the 
machinery  and  safetj-appliance  companies  furnished  equipment  for 
supplying  the  mine  in  accordance  with  approved  standards. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  daily  average  attendance  at  "  The  Mine " 
up  to  June  30, 1915,  has  been  nearly  8,0^  persons;  on  special  days  the 
attendance  ran  as  high  as  10,000,  and  one  day  was  50,000.  From  300 
to  500  people  were  present  at  the  daily  mine  explosion  and  mine 
rescue  and  first  aid  demonstration. 

Ten  men  were  employed  in  "  The  Mine."  Thirteen  pieces  of  com- 
pressed-air and  electric  mining  machinery  were  operated  simulta- 
neously. The  exhibit  received  high  praise  from  miners  and  mine 
operators,  mining  journals,  and  Government  officials,  and  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  of  honor  by  the  jury  of  award. 
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LAWS  aOVERNINa  THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

NEW  OBGANIC  ACT. 

The  new  organic  act  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  February  25, 1913.  The  text  of  this  act  (37  Stat,  681) 
is  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  act  to  establish  in  the  D^artmeat 
of  the  Interior  a  Burean  of  Mines,  approved  May  sixteenth,  nineteen  hnndred 
and  ten,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  That  there  is  hereby  established  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  bureau 
of  mining,  metallurgy,  and  mineral  technology,  to  be  designated  the  *  Bureau  of 
Mines,'  and  there  shall  be  a  director  of  said  bureau,  who  shall  be  thoroughly 
equipped  for  the  duties  of  said  office  by  technical  education  and  experience,  and 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $6,000  per  annum ;  and  there  shall 
also  be  In  said  bureau  such  experts  and  other  employees,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act  in  accordance  with  the  appropriations  made  from  time  to  time  by  Congrees 
for  such  purposes. 

**  Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  province  and  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  conduct  inquiries  and 
scientific  and  technologic  investigations  concerning  mining,  and  the  prepara- 
tion, treatment,  and  utilization  of  mineral  substances  with  a  view  to  improving 
health  conditions  and  increasing  safety,  efficiency,  economic  development,  and 
conserving  resources  through  the  prevention  of  waste  in  the  mining,  quarryini?, 
metaUurgical,  and  other  mineral  industries;  to  inquire  into  the  economic  condi- 
tions affecting  these  industries;  to  investigate  explosives  and  peat;  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  to  investigate  the  mineral  fuels  and  unfinished  min- 
eral  products  belonging  to,  or  for  the  use  of,  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to 
their  most  efficient  mining,  preparation,  treatment,  and  use ;  and  to  disseminate 
information  concerning  these  subjects  in  such  manner  as  wUl  best  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act 

"  Sec.  3.  That  the  director  of  said  bureau  shall  prepare  and  publish,  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  the  appropriations  made 
from  time  to  time  by  Ck>ngre8s,  reports  of  inquiries  and  investigations,  with 
appropriate  recommendations  of  the  bureau,  concerning  the  nature,  causes,  and 
prevention  of  accidents,  and  the  improvement  of  conditions,  methods,  and  equip- 
ment, with  special  reference  to  health,  safety,  and  prevention  of  waste  in  the 
mining,  quarrying,  metaUurgical,  and  other  mineral  industries;  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives and  electricity,  safety  methods  and  appUances,  and  rescue  and  first- 
aid  work  in  said  industries ;  the  causes  and  prevention  of  mine  fires ;  and  other 
subjects  included  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

"Sec. 4.  In  conducting  Inquiries  and  investigations  authorised  by  this  act 
neither  the  director  nor  any  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  shaU  have  any  per^ 
sonal  or  private  interest  in  any  mine  or  the  products  of  any  mine  under  In- 
vestigation, or  shaU  accept  employment  from  any  private  party  for  services  In 
the  examination  of  any  mine  or  private  mineral  property,  or  issue  any  report 
as  to  the  valuation  or  the  management  of  any  mine  or  other  private  mineral 
property :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  the 
temporary  employment  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  a  compensation  not  to  exceed 
$10  per  day,  in  a  consulting  capacity  or  in  the  Investigation  of  special  subjects, 
of  any  engineer  or  other  expert  whose  principal  professional  practice  is  outside 
of  such  employment  by  said  bureau. 

"  Sec.  6.  That  for  tests  or  investigations  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  other  than  those  performed  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  State  governments  within  the  United 
States,  a  reasonable  fee  covering  the  necessary  expenses  shaU  be  charged,  ac- 
cording to  a  schedule  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shaU  prescribe  rulea  and  regula- 
tions under  which  such  tests  and  investigations  may  be  made.  AU  moDejn 
received  flrom  such  sources  shaU  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  mis- 
ceUaneous  receipta 

"Seo.6.  Tliat  this  act  ahaU  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  Its 
passage." 
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ATTTHOBIZATION  FOB  PTTBLISHTNa  BEFOBTS. 

The  authority  of  the  bureau  for  publishing  reports  is  found  in  the 
joint  resolution  (36  Stat.,  883)  of  Congress,  approved  June  25, 1910, 
as  follows: 

That  the  pubUcations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  shaU  be  published  in  such  edi- 
tions as  reconunended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  not  to  exceed  ten 
thousand  copies  for  the  first  edition. 

Sec  2.  That  whenever  the  edition  of  any  of  the  pubUcations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  shaU  have  become  exhausted  and  the  demand  for  it  continues  there  shall 
be  published,  on  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  many  addi- 
tional copies  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  deem  necessary  to  meet  the 
demand. 

ACT  FBOVXDINa   FOB  HININO-EXFEBIMENT   AND   MINE-SAFETY 

STATIONS. 

The  act  (40  Stat,  969),  approved  March  3, 1915,  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  maintain  mining-ex- 
periment and  mine-safety  stations  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
her^y  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  and  maintain  in  the  several  im- 
portant mining  regions  of  the  United  States  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  as 
Congress  may  appropriate  for  the  necessary  employees  and  other  expenses, 
under  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
estabUshing  said  bureau,  ten  mining  experiment  stations  and  seven  mine  safety 
stations,  movable  or  stationary,  in  addition  to  those  already  established,  the 
province  and  duty  of  which  shall  be  to  make  investigations  and  disseminate 
information  with  a  view  to  improving  conditions  in  the  mining,  quarryng, 
metallurgical,  and  other  mineral  industries,  safeguarding  life  among  em- 
ployees, prevaiting  unnecessary  waste  of  resources,  and  otherwise  contributing 
to  the  advancemoit  of  these  industries:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  three 
mining-experiment  stations  and  mine-safety  stations  hereinabove  authorized 
shall  be  established  in  any  one  fiscal  year  under  the  appropriations  made  there- 
for. 

Sna  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept 
lands,  buildings,  or  other  contributions  from  the  several  States  offering  to 
cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 


BOABD  OF  VISITOBS. 

Brig,  Gen.  Geo.  M.  Sternberg,  XJ.  S.  A.,   Rupert  Elite,  M.  D.,  Suigeon  General, 

Resident  of  the  Board.  P.  H.  S. 

Mrs.  Henrt  G.  Sharps.  Bear  Admiral  Wiluah  C.  Braistbd,  Snr- 

Mr.  Lewis  E.  Shoot.  ^n  General,  U.  S.  N. 

Mrs.  Archibald  Hopkins.  Brig.  Gen.  Wiluah  C.  Goroas,  Suigeon 

Mr.  John  W.  Yerkss.  (^neral,  U.  S.  A. 
Waiai&r  S.  Harban,  D.  D.  S. 

Executive  Oommittee  of  the  Board. 
Dr.  Blub,  Gen.  Goroas,  Dr.  Braisted. 


Bev.  G.  H.  Butler. 
Bev.  W.  G.  Davenport. 


Ghaplaixifl. 

Bev.  C.  M.  Bart. 
Bev.  Hugh  T.  Stevenson. 
Bev.  Geo.  M.  Cuhhinos. 


MEDICAL  STAFF. 

Superintendent. 

WniiAH  A.  White,  M.  D. 

Xlrst  Awristant  Phyaioiaa. 
Geo.  H.  Schwinn,  M.  D. 

Clinical  Director.* 

Sdentiftc  Director. 

S.  L  Franz,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  M.  D. 

Clinical  Psychiatrist. 
Edward  J.  Ebhpf,  M.  D. 


Mart  O'Mallet,  M.  D. 
Alfred  Glascock,  M.  D. 


Senior  Assistant  Physicians. 

Bernard  Glubck,  M.  D. 

JaHES  0.  HAflSATiT*,  M.  D. 

John  E.  Lind,  M.  D. 


Assistant  Physicians. 


John  P.  H.  Mubfht,  M.  D. 
William  H.  Hough,  M.  D.> 
John  A.  PmifBR,  M.  D. 
Arrah  B.  Evarts,  M.  D. 
Francis  M.  Shocklbt,  M.  D. 


D.  G.  O'Neil,  M.  D. 
Louis  Wender,  M.  D. 
Dennis  J.  Murpht.  M.  D. 
Anita  A.  Wilson,  H.  D. 
Forrest  M.  Harrison,  M.  D. 


»B«ifMd. 
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Juziior  AiwriHtant  FhysiciaiiB. 

Haoop  Dayidian,  M.  D.  Wm.  F.  Ricb,  M.  D. 

John  R.  Ernbst,  M.  D.  Joseph  Nack,  M.  D. 

Joseph  L.  Gariss,  M.  D.  Mildrbd  £.  Schbbtz,  M.  D. 

Medical  Intemes. 
Hkrman  G.  Maul,  M.  D.*  Waldo  £.  Preston,  M.  D. 

Military  Aasis^nznentB. 

From  the  Navy.  From  the  Army. 

KobertF.  Shbehan^.S.,M.  D.,  Passed    Thos.  D.  Woodson,  M.  D.,  Cbptaiii« 
Assistant  Surgeon,  tl.  S.  N.  Medical  Corps,  XJ.  S.  A. 

Histopathologist.' 

Assistant  in  Psychology.' 

Visiting  Dentist. 
A.  D.  Weakley,  D.  D.  S. 

Dental  Interne. 
Nbal  a.  Harper,  D.  D.  S. 

Visiting  Ophthalmologist. 

Arthur  H.  Kimball. 

Veterinarian. 

John  P.  Turner,  V.  D.  M. 

Steward  and  Disbursing  Agent 
MoNiE  Sanger. 

Chief  Clerk. 
Frank  M.  Finotti. 

Purchasing  Agent. 
A.  E.  Offutt. 

Matron. 

H.  O'Brien. 

Chief  of  Training  SchooL' 

Miss  Cornelia  Allen,  K.  N.' 

CONSULTINO  STAFF. 

Internal  Medidne. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Adams.  Dr.  Steruno  Kuppin. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Cook.  Dr.  James  D.  Morgan. 

a  Bciifiied.  *  Position  Tioaiit. 
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General  Surgery. 


Dr.  L.  H.  Taylob. 
Dr.  G.  T.  Vauohan. 
Dr.  W.  P.  Garb. 


Dr.  JoBBFH  Tabbb  Johnson. 
Dr.  H.  L.  E.  Johnson. 


Dr.  D.  E.  Shuts. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Richardson. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Richardson. 


Dr.  E.  F.  Kino. 


Dr.  0.  W.  Stilbs. 


Dr.  Chab.  S.  Whttb. 
Dr.  Jakbs  F.  Mitchell. 

Gynssoology. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Bovb*. 
Dr.  I.  S:  Stone. 

Ophthalmology. 

Dr.  W.  K.  BuTLEB, 

Laryngology. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Wells. 

Dr.  F.  T.  Chamberlain. 

Genito-urinary  Diseases. 

Dr.  D.  Pebcy  Hicklinq. 

Medical  Zoology. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Glattor. 


Dermatology. 

Dr.  Randolph  Brtan  Oarmichael.  Dr.  H.  H.  Hazbn. 
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Washinoton,  D.  C,  July  1, 1915. 
Sir:  The  Board  of  Visitors  for  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  sixtieth  annual  report  of  the 
hospital,  consisting  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1915,  and  his  recommendations. 
Respectfully, 

Geo.  M.  Sternbebg, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
Wm.  a.  White,  Ai.  D., 
SuperirUendentf  Secretary  of  ihe  Board  ex  officio. 

The  Seobbtaby  of  the  Iio'ebiob. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

movements  of  popxtlation. 

On  Jime  30,  1915,  there  were  remaining  in  the  hospital  3,076 
patients,  as  agamst  3,062  remaining  on  June  30,  1914,  an  increase  of 
14  patients  oyer  the  previous  year.  There  were  admitted  during  the 
year  656  patients.  The  total  number  of  patients  treated  during  the 
year  was  3,718.  The  number  of  discharges  during  the  year,  mcluding 
deaths,  was  642.  The  daily  average  population  was  3,032,  as  against 
3,025  of  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  7. 

MovenurU  of  pojnilatum^  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1915, 


• 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

**^ft!nhiF  7nn«  30. 1914. 

1,875 
366 

893 
106 

507 
109 

388 

76 

3,063 
656 

A^mittMl  dn^***!?  thip  TMr 

Total  ndmbtf  under  trMtment 

3,340 

498 

616 

364 

3,718 

DiwhMged;  ^ 

81 
30 
58 
10 
308 

10 

11 

13 

3 

57 

16 
16 
15 
1 
36 

10 
7 

13 
3 

36 

117 

IniMwod 

73 

XJnlmproytd 

99 

Not  lD3uie 

16 

Dltd 

337 

TotaL.- 

396 

93 

84 

60 

643 

BMMfnlnf  Jiuif  80.  1OT5 

1,844 

405 

533 

395 

3,076 

DaAj  aTtiace,  male,  3,335;  female,  807.50;  total,  3/B3.50. 
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ADMINISTBATIVB  DEPABTMBNT. 
OFFIOE  OF  STEWARD  AND  DISBURSING  AGENT. 

Farm  and  garden  products  raised  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1915, 


Articles. 


Apples: 

Cnb bushels. . 

Qreen barrels.. 

seflDsi 

Lima bushels.. 

String barrels.. 

Beets. bunches.. 

Cabbage barrels.. 

Cabbage  sprouts do 

Cantaloupes 

Carrots bunches.. 

Celery do 

Cherries quarts.. 

Chickens pounds.. 

Com,  green eara.. 

Cucumbers 

Currants auarts.. 

Eggs diotens.. 

Eggplant 

Fl^ bushels.. 

Forage: 

Clover  hay tons.. 

Com  fodder do 

Com,  ear barrels.. 

Com,  shelled bushels. . 

Cowpeas tons.. 

Cowpeaa     and    orchard 
tons.. 


Quantity. 


36 


Cost. 


47 

$47.00 

222 

333.30 

88 

129.39 

100 

255.38 

4,243 

127.29 

159 

198.75 

31 

62.00 

12,004 

60a20 

9,949 

298.47 

2,134 

106.70 

330 

33.00 

349 

59.44 

20,913 

269.13 

4,170 

41.70 

30 

3.00 

6,121 

1,071.36 

8,002 

150.10 

3 

3.60 

58 

232.00 

589 

2,945.00 

82 

185.12 

870 

733.24 

90 

460.00 

144.00 


Articles. 


Forage— Continued. 

Grass. tons 

Oats,  green do.. 

Rye do.. 

Wheat do.. 

Grapes nounds 

Kale .oarrels 

Lettuce heads 

Milk gaUons 

Onions: 

Dried barrels 

Green bunches 

Oyster  plant. do. . 

Parsley do.. 

Pears bushels 

Peas,  green do.. 

Peppers,  green do.. 

Paraoips barrels 

Plums bushels 

Potatoes,  Irish do.. 

Pork pounds 

Pumpkins* .................. 

Radishes pounds 

Spinach .oarrels 

Squash 

Tomatoes bushels 

Turnips do.. 

Watermelons 


Quantity. 


Cost 


122 

$488w00 

56 

234.00 

39 

166.00 

68 

13,285 

396.55 

203 

18141 

11,701 

685.06 

140,230 

28,016.00 

42.775 

L20 

1,283.35 

1,630 

8L60 

16,200 

456.00 

346 

345.50 

200 

40L00 

102 

162.38 

103 

129.25 

14 

21.00 

454 

489.78 

32,627 

3,262.70 

2,271 

181.68 

11,803 

354.09 

154 

192.61 

7,231 

216.91 

1,174 

880.31 

692 

236.80 

319 

47.86 

Work  done  in  maUrese  shop  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1915, 


Ifats,  drawn-made 110 

Hats,  braided-made 95 

Mattresses: 

Hair,  single,  made  and  made  oyer 1,101 

Hair,  double,  made  and  made  over 7 

Straw,  single,  made  and  made  over 44 


PiUows: 

Hair,  made  and  made  over 1,016 

Feather,  made  and  made  over 6 

Hair, renovated pounds..  26,350 

Clothing  repaired pleoes..      336 

ipafred. pair..       241 


Socks  repafred. Z.pair. 

Work  o/seunng  and  mending  rooms  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1915. 

ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED. 


Articles. 


Aprons: 

Barber 

Dining  room... 


Gin^iam. 
Rutiber.. 
White.... 


Ctotbes.. 

JeUy 

Laundry 
Bedsides, 

Bids 

BkNises. 

Caps: 

Dairy..... 

Ruober... 
Ctees,  pillow: 

Cotton 

Cotton  rep, 

Linen . . . . , 

Rubber. . . 
CenterpieceB... 
Chemise.. . . ..  < 

Ctoths,  table: 

Long 

Short 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


3 

110.78 

94 

18.80 

174 

25.40 

3 

2.49 

943 

139.92 

27 

6.48 

4 

.20 

4 

1.24 

10 

4.10 

79 

9.48 

653 

1,866.03 

18 

2.34 

64 

10.24 

6,316 

850.66 

3 

L04 

6 

3.48 

6 

4.40 

6 

.36 

1,367 

488.96 

254 

685.12 

262 

892.89 

Articles. 


Coats: 

Citizens' 

Dairy 

Dentists' 

Overall 

Comer  pieces 

Covers: 

Billiard  table 

Bureau 

Car 

Chair 

Couch 

Corset 

Cushion 

Piano 

Screen. 

Sideboard 

Stand 

Table 

Transom 

Curtains: 

Bookcase ......^ 

Cotton 

Sash. 

Window,  Holland 

Window,  Swiss 


Quantity. 


1,053 

44 

2 

416 

4 

3 

296 

131 

2 

17 

9 

6 

1 

345 

33 

911 

3 

6 

6 
4 

40 

960 

76 


Cost 


81,166.16 

85.20 

2.40 

461.  tf 

4.56 

7.60 

9S.86 

61.64 

4.86 

37.66 

2.63 

2.14 

.56 

74.04 

15.64 

34L(0 

146 

3.00 

L36 
2.34 

lau 

7201 00 
116.64 
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Work  of  sewing  and  mending  rooms  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  191S — Continued. 

ARTICLES  MANUFACTXTRED— Continued. 


Artides. 


I>rawers: 

Men's  canton  flannel 

Boys'  canton  flannel 

Men's  cotton 

Women's  cotton 

Dresses: 

Denim 

Oingham 

Night— 

LOOR 

Short 

Percale 

Gowns,  nurses' 

Jackets,  boys' 

Mittens pairs 

Napkins,  sanitary 

Pants: 

Boys' 

Citlsens' 

Dairy 

Outins 

OveraU 

Soldiers' 

Petticoats: 

Cotton 

Outing 

Sacques,  dressing 


Quantity. 

Cost. 

2,034 

11,047.96 

6 

2.40 

6 

2.76 

953 

293.40 

209 

335.56 

1,080 

1,324.78 

366 

193.61 

1,042 

424.82 

407 

827.23 

25 

16.71 

1 

1.12 

12 

.72 

429 

41.38 

18 

5.94 

1,632 

1,360.20 

44 

35.20 

4 

1.96 

667 

557.33 

617 

1,749.19 

1,374 

697.86 

3 

1.29 

1 

1.64 

Articles. 


Sheets: 

Double 

Single 

Shirts: 

Canton  flannel,  boys'. 

Canton  flannel,  men's 

Check 

Night 

Outing 

Shirtwaists,  percale 

Skhrts: 

Denim 

Oingham 

Straino^,  linen 

Suits,  canvas 

Ticks: 

MattresB,  double 

Mattress,  single 

Pillow 

Towels: 

Balnsley 

Bath 

Tea 

Tubs,  canvas  bath 

Vests,  citizens' 

Waists,  boys' 


Cost. 


1131.46 
3,329.06 

4.00 

012.60 

1,553.16 

730.17 

2.36 

4.40 

5.82 

5.08 

16.24 

45.60 

6.88 

534.47 

72.00 

46.10 
322L0S 
81&96 

14.25 

107.28 

2.34 


REPAIR  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORK. 


Aprons  made  (labor  only) 

Bags,  clothes  (labor  onlv) 

Bags,  laundry  (labor  only). . . 

Blankets  hemmed 

GloTes  made  (labor  only) 

Names  sewed  on. 

Napkins  hemmed 

Sheets,  mangle,  made  (labor 
only) 


329 

119.74 

21 

.84 

431 

17.24 

892 

31.22 

472 

18w88 

10,945 

84.58 

1,632 
25 

.75 

Suits  cleaned  and  pressed 

Ticks,  mattress,  made  (labor 

only) 

Towels  made 

Towels  hemmed 

Articles  repaired,  mtocellane- 

ous pieces.. 


133.63 
.96 


1,520.88 


ARTICLES  MADE  FOR  PATIENTS  FROM  FURNISHED  MATERIALS. 


Aprons.. 
Drawers. 


16 
6 


Sa96 
.96 


Dresses 

Shirtwaists. 


13 
6 


$12.85 
8.84 


Output  of  the  bakery  during  the  year  ended  June  30 ,  1915, 


Artkdes. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

ArtidM. 

Quantity. 

Cost 

Bans single.. 

Breadf 

19,602 

11,178 

18,084 

904,812 

110 

4,715 

828 

1,122 

29,320 

$80.90 

271.77 

417.40 

20,764.61 

8.45 

164.00 

60.45 

62.98 

1,643.18 

Doughnuts single. . 

Pies  (doushonly) 

37,860 
40,860 

6 
3,378 

276 

1,190 

2,831,124 

100 

$148.11 
l,865w0a 

Ginger pounds.. 

Grabem loaves.. 

Wheat do.... 

Cake: 

Apple pounds.. 

Coffee do 

Fruit do.... 

Marble do.... 

Plain do.... 

Pudding: 

Bread  (baking  only) .  lots. . 

Cottage pounds.. 

Rolls: 

Finger shigle.. 

French do.... 

Morning do.... 

Turkeys  roasted do — 

1.50 
190.77 

tio 

4.91 

8,91&01 

2.55 

Work  of  harness  and  shoe  maker  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1915, 

NEW  WORK. 


Articles. 


Breechings 

CaMs,  chain,  for  automobile . 

Hamen pieces 

Lines,  oart pair 


Quantity. 


4 

1 

54 

8 


Cost 


$16.67 
7.52 


6.91 


Articles. 


StrapK^ 
Breedilng 
Wrist.... 

Strops,  raior. , 


Quantity. 


3 
1 
3 


Cost 


$8.54 

.36 
L48 
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ARTICLES  REPAIRED. 


BtlgBy  tool 1 

Boots pairs..  9 

BaDs,  medicine. 1 

CufEK 

Broomsewing pain..  8 

Hand do —  2 

Qloves,  boxing do....  9 


Do 

Shoes. 

Straps: 

Restraining. 

Kicking.... 


..sets..    13 


7 
1 


Articles  made  in  the  Un  shop  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1915, 

NEW  WORK. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Boflen 

Boards,  flue 

Boxes: 

Key 

Steam 

Food 

Bread 

Soap 

Knife 

Barber 

Buckets 

Milk. 

Sugar 

Cans: 

Milk. 

SterOizJng... 

Sirup 

Fumisatin£. 

Ofl 

Crates,  meat 

Covers: 

Boikr 

Food-box.... 

Coffeepot.... 
Carriers,  Ibod.... 
Cape,  chimney.. 

CaiM 

Casings,  pipe — 
Crates,  potato... 
Doors,  flreproof.. 
Elbows.  •...•• .. 


Cost 


38 

160.68 

1 

2.01 

4 

6.37 

1 

35.84 

88 

103.68 

1 

3.70 

6 

1.28 

2 

3.63 

1 

2.90 

15 

19.52 

40 

59.65 

15 

1&92 

17 

2.67 

1 

3.96 

6 

5.87 

1 

2.10 

4 

2.34 

12 

43.37 

6 

6.41 

13 

8w88 

» 

7.96 

8 

86.14 

1 

3.52 

0 

.97 

4.72 

12 

21.09 

1 

18w82 

1 

1.38 

Artkdes. 


Forms,  cement 

Flange  sad  tube 

Floats,  tank 

Funnels  for  wells 

Guards: 

Oil  for  power  house. 

Wheel 

Lugs,  pan 

Measures 

Molds,  ice 

Molds 

Pans: 

Commode 

Drip 

Dish,  large 

Roasting 

Oil 

Drip  for  ice  plant... 
Pots: 

Glue 

Waterhig 

Pipe  for  silo 

Pumps 

Rings  for  coffee  um 

SnuAestacks 

Sky  light  for  i>isgvie8 .. . 

Stminers 

Steamers,  coffee 

Scoops 

Tureens,  soup 

Tins,  census 


Quantity. 


10 
1 
1 
2 


1 

"i 


48 

25 
16 

4 

IS 

3 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
2 
1 

12 
3 


$14.43 
4.97 


18.14 
1.70 
2.43 
.68 
3.91 
7.23 

30.23 
13.44 
U.96 
14.54 
3.00 
15.86 

LIO 

L86 

.78 

4.50 

.24 

9.83 

12.39 

.35 

20.a 

.e7 
iai7 

3.22 


ARTICLES  REPAIRED. 

(An  necessary  repairing  of  roob,  gutters,  ventilators,  window  and  porch  guards,  ranges,  and  stoFeaJ 

Pots,  fire I 

Pumps I 

Pumps,  oil 1 

Pasteurisers 1 

Phigs 8 

Rerrigerators 15 

Sprinklers 3 

Tables: 

Bedside SO 

Steam 1 

Tanks 7 

Tubes',  speaking 2 

Urns,  coffee 2 

Washers 2 

Ware  (miscellaneous) 791 

Whistles 3 


Trash 2 

Clothes 3 

Ice 2 

Cabinets,  fllhig 2 

Chairs,  wheeL 1 

Closets,  warming 1 

Doors,  fireproof 1 

Elevators 2 

Exhausts,  steam 1 

Freesers,  ke  cream 1 

Fireplaoes 1 

Lanterns 1 

Lubricators 1 

Mixers,  bath 1 

Pipes,  heater 1 


Work  done  by  photographer  during  year  ended  June  SOy  1915, 


Photographs  taken  (patients) 608 

Photographs  taken  (administrative) 19 

Prints  made  (patients) 709 

Prints  made  (admtaiisirative) 59 


Lantern-slide  plates  made' 34 

X-rav  photographs  taken 2 

Total  photo^phs  taken 753 

Total  prints  made 768 


Work  done  by  coaxh  painter  during  year  ended  June  SO,  1915, 

Vehicles  painted  or  repahred 46  1  Pumps,  statiooary,  painted 3 

-    ■     I,  statkoary,  painted 2 
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Work  done  by  wJieelwright  during  year  ended  June  30 ^  1915, 

NEW  WORK. 


Articles. 


Sttftfng 

Tool. 

Bodies,  slat, for  wagon.. 

Doabletrees 

Handlesjack 

Handles  replaced 

Lawn  mowers  sharpened . 


Quantity. 

Cost. 

1 

13.97 

1 

.65 

1 

17.36 

1 

1.15 

2 

1.81 

178 

51.62 

56 

54.06 

Articles. 


Mauls 

Singletrees 

Tools  sharpened 

Tools,  miscellaneous. . 

Tongues,  wagon 

Trestles 

Tops  for  water  coolers . 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


4 

3 
395 
10 
3 
2 
3 


17.59 

2.49 

194.55 


4.06 
4.13 
4.60 


ARTICLES  REPAIRED. 


Baskets: 

Bread 11 

Clothes 24 

Can.  dump 2 

Chaos,  wheel 5 

Choppers,  food 1 

Cnluvatore 3 

Freeiers,  ioe  cream 1 

Harrows 1 

Irons,  soldering 1 

Ladders 2 


Mowers: 

McConnlck 

Lawn 

Peels,  OYon 

Planters,  com 

Plows 

Rollers 

Stepladders 

Trucks 34 

Tubs 6 

Whedbarrows 26 


In  addition  to  the  above,  all  necesBary  repairs  were  made  to  wagons,  carts,  car- 
riages, and  buggies. 

Work  done  in  Hovxxrd  Hall  workroom  during  year  ended  June  SO,  1915, 


Articles. 


New  work: 

Brooms  made 

Brooms,  whisk,  made.... 

Chairs  recaned 

Chairs,  rocking,  recaned . 


Quantity. 

Cost. 

1,790 
48 
95 

1405.73 
4.48 

Articles. 


Repair  work: 

Coats 

Drawers. . . . 

Pants 

Shirts 

Undershirts 


Cost. 


Work  done  in  hlackemith  and  horseshoeing  department^  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 

All  necessary  repairs  on  wagons,  carriages,  pushcarts,  wheelbarrows,  farm  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  horseshoeing;  also  sharpening,  repair,  new  and  miscellaneous 
woric,  as  follows: 

NEW  WORK. 


Artldes. 


Awls  and  needles 

Ban.  slice 

Bands,  pfa>6 

Bolts: 

Eye  (labor) 

Assorted 

Clamps: 

Assorted 

Beam  (labor) 

ClaaDets,k>int 

Dnssing  tools 

Drfli  castings  for  new  piggeries 
Drfllbg  and  banding  angle 

Ifim..... 

Hangeis 

Hoes,  firs  and  ssh 

Holdeo,  snow  guard , 

Books  and  rinp  for  8  log 
(dialDS. •. .................. . 


Quantity 


4 

13 
30 

10 

78 

180 

48 

3 

741 


25 

24 

6 


Cost. 


SO.  71 

20.80 

6.90 

4.33 
7.80 

21.66 

5.27 

.36 

174. 13 

20.94 

25.88 

18.31 

85.04 

2.92 

4.51 


Artldes. 


for 


Irons: 

An^ 

For  food  oais 

For  hotbed  sadi 

For  meat  pans 

Ironwork  and    tie-rods 

stable  gates 

Knives 

Links,  grate  (labor) 

New  shoes  puton  and  old  ones 

repaired 

Plflies,door 

R^Msks,  pipe  (labor) 

Scrapers,  floor 

Stakes 

Straps,  pipe 

Supporn.pipeoofl 

Tools  (smiail  mlsoellaneous). . . 
Work  on  remodeling  dinmg 

room 

Wrenches. 


(Quantity. 


861 

2 

25 


2 
20 

{      ^806 

12 

12 

4 

1 

24 

68 

119 


} 


Cost. 


190.34 
4.97 
5.89 
7.65 

laoo 

.74 
4.33 

556.67 

8.14 

24.19 

.76 

.39 

2.26 

10.83 


14.08 
8.60 


(Old. 


*New. 
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east  side  of  Nichols  Avenue;  also  one  in  the  hall  of  the  old  Center 
Building  on  the  west  side.  Blue  prints  havp  been  prepared  showipg 
the  location  of  various  roads,  hydrants,  and  buildings  and  copies 
furnished  to  the  authorities  of  the  District  for  the  use'  of  their  fire 
department.  Lists  have  been  prepared  of  the  location  of  various 
Save-All  fire  escapes,  and  copies  of  these  furnished  to  the  District 
authorities  for  their  official  use  and  guidance. 

Sewers, — We  received  a  letter  from  the  sewer  department  <rf  the 
District  of  Columbia  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  where  our 
sewers  empty  into  the  District  outlet  sewers  the  material  is  unscrefflied 
and  stating  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  change,  recom- 
mending that  settling  basins  and  the  necessary  screens  be  built.  We 
at  once  considered  the  feasibiUty  of  putting  this  recommendation 
into  effect,  taking  into  consideration  the  further  note  made  by  them 
that  several  of  our  sewers  were  not  connected  with  their  system  and 
emptied  into  the  ravine  below  the  hospital  grounds.  We  outlined  a 
plan  for  connecting  up  the  sewers  that  were  emptying  into  the  ravine 
and  continuing  the  various  sewer  lines  down  to  the  out-fall  sewers 
of  the  District.  This  work  has  been  completed^  settling  basins  and 
screens  installed,  and  the  sewage  capacity  of  the  institution  increased, 
lliis  should  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  this  portion 
of  the  institution.  In  connection  with  the  new  piggery  and  the  plan 
for  the  sewage-disposal  plant  to  prevent  the  sewage  from  going  into 
Stickf oot  Creek,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  change  our  method  of 
draining  the  kitchens  of  the  Richardson  group.    Accordin^y  the 

Eipes  draining  these  kitchens  were  connected  with  the  sewers  of  the 
ospital.  Sewer  pipes  are  at  present  being  laid  connecting  tlie  Dodge 
and  Green  cottages  with  our  sewer  system.  Both  these  cottam 
have  had  dry  closets,  and  we  considered  them  a  nuisance  ana  a 
possible  menace  to  health;  therefore,  t^ey  were  changed  into  closets 
with  running  water  and  connected  with  out  sewers.  Sewers  have 
also  been  laid  connecting  with  the  tubercular  cottages. 

Public  comfort  station. — ^A  pubhc  comfort  station  has  been  built 
adjacent  to  the  north  gate  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents  of  the 
hospital  reservation  and  the  visitors. 

Remodeling  old  haJcery. — ^The  old  bakery  next  to  the  general  kitchen 
has  been  reconstructed,  the  floor,  waUs,  and  ceiling  being  torn  out 
and  remodeled.  It  is  to  be  used  as  a  dining  room  for  employees.  The 
wiJls  and  ceiling  have  been  replastered  and  the  floors  tiled.  Ttis 
will  permit  the  reclassification  of  those  employees  now  eating  in  the 
general  dining  room  and  the  attendants'  west«ide  dining  room. 

Detached  dining  haU. — ^The  laige  congr^ate  dining  hall  for  patients 
in  the  detached  group  of  buildings  is  at  present  being  r^nodeled, 
substituting  tile  floor  and  wainscoting  for  wood  and  piaster.  Tliis 
dining  hall  is  a  large  room,  seating  approximately  500  patients.  In 
the  endeavor  to  keep  this  room  sanitary  it  has  been  necessary  to  be 
continually  mopping  and  scrubbing,  and  there  has  always  been,  in 
consequence,  an  odor  of  damp  wood.  It  is  believed  that  tins  change 
from  a  wooaen  floor  to  a  tile  floor  will  make  it  easier  to  keep  it  dean 
and  leave  it  at  all  times  in  a  sweet  and  sanitary  condition,  at  the 
same  time  doing  away  with  this  objectionable  odor  and  nut^ng  it  a 
more  agreeable  place  m  which  to  eat. 
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put  in  place  in  the  entrance  way  before  this  entire  work  has  been 
completed.  The  inclosure  has  been  graded,  concrete  walks  laid  out, 
and  tool-proof  guards  put  over  the  basement  windows.  An  iron  door 
has  been  order^  to  be  installed  in  the  tunnel  in  the  entrance  and  an 
exhaust  fan  put  in  place  to  properly  ventilate  this  tuimel.  This 
portion  of  the  tunnel  will  then  be  used  for  the  watchman's  house, 
and  all  keys  for  the  various  doors  and  gates  to  any  portion  of  How- 
ard Hall  will  be  taken  by  the  watchman  from  those  who  enter,  to 
be  returned  when  they  leave.  No  one  can  leave  the  buUdin9  or 
inclosure  until  the  watchman  is  notified,  as  he  must  open  the  door 
from  his  side  after  carefully  observing  who  demands  the  exit  and 
seeing  that  it  is  j)roper  to  permit  the  parties  to  pass  out.  This  will 
undoubtedly  minimize  to  a  great  extent  the  possibihty  of  the  escape 
of  patients  from  within  this  inclosure,  and  the  chances  of  escaping 
being  so  small,  the  incentive  looking  toward  the  attack  of  an  employee 
with  that  end  in  view  is  removed.  This  will  thus,  have  a  tendency 
to  improve  the  conditions  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  patients  in 
this  matter.  The  wall  inclosing  the  criminal  building  is  24  feet  hi^h 
and  1,200  feet  long,  surrounding  a  courtyard  some  distance  from  the 
building  itself,  l^is  wall  is  built  at  a  distance  of  approximately  50 
feet  from  the  buildiujg  and  does  not,  therefore,  shut  out  air  or  sun- 
light. Previous  to  the  building  of  the  wall  the  only  place  the  men 
had  to  take  exercise  was  an  inside  court,  which  was  paved  with  bricks 
and  which  became  tremendously  heated  during  the  summer  months 
and  made  of  the  courtyard  a  veritable  oven.  It  is  contemplated 
that  the  inclosure  provided  by  the  wall  will  offer  a  very  great  relief 
to  the  population  of  this  building  and  permit  in  general  greater  free- 
dom for  tnis  class  of  patients. 

New  piggery, — ^The  new  piggery  is  completed  and  will  require  prac- 
tically no  additional  labor  and  material  before  being  usea;  in  fact, 
arrangements  are  at  present  imder  way  looking  toward  the  transfer 
of  the  herd  of  hog;s  and  pigs  from  the  present  location  to  the  new  one. 
The  new  piggery  is  located  on  the  road  to  the  cemetery,  several  hun- 
dred yards  m  the  rear  of  the  Richardson  group  of  biuldings,  and  is 
large  enough  to  hold  600  pigs.  This  should  be  a  decided  advantage 
to  the  hospital  from  an  economical  standpoint,  for  there  is  nothing 
that  pays  so  well  for  an  institution  of  this  sort  as  a  herd  of  hogs. 
The  piggery  is  of  a  kind  that  can  easily  be  cleaned,  it  is  largely  of 
cement  construction,  and  can  be,  therefore,  kept  in  a  sanitary  con- 
dition, and  the  hospital  should  receive  quite  an  mcrease  in  the  quan- 
tity of  home-raisea  pork  during  the  next  few  years.  We  have  on 
hand  at  the  present  time  210  hogs  and  received  from  this  department 
during  the  past  year  32,627  pounds  of  pork. 

We  had  a  few  hogs  that  showed  symptoms  of  hog  cholera  during 
the  month  of  March  and  a  fresh  outbreak  during  the  month  of  June, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  destroy  some  of  the  younger  ones.  The 
hospital  veterinary,  in  conjunction  with  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  immunized  the  balance  with  hog-cholera 
serum.  During  me  last  outbreak  the  serum  used  was  that  kaown  as 
double  strength,  the  effects  of  which  is  said  to  last  during  the  life  of 
the  animal.  The  veterinary  recommends  that  these  hogs  oe  removed 
to  the  new  pens  as  soon  as  possible,  and  his  recommendation  will  be 
carried  out;  but  he  requests  to  be  notified  a  day  or  two  in  advance 
of  such  removal,  so  that  an  examination  may  be  made  and  the  tern- 
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were  commuiiicated  with  and  after  an  inspection  recommended  a 
thorough  overhauling.  A  contract  was  made  with  them  to  go  care- 
fully over  the  whole  machine;  its  outlets  and  burners,  and  put  it  in 
repair,  replacing  worn-out  parts.  This  has  been  aone,  and  the 
machine  is  now  giving  much  better  service  than  it  has  for  several  years 
past  and  usmg  a  smsQler  quantity  of  gasoline. 

Sleepina  quarters  over  stables. — ^The  rooms  over  the  stable,  on  the 
south  end  used  bv  the  dairy  and  farm  employees  and  on  the  north 
end  by  the  colored,  employees  for  sleeping  quarters,  upon  investigation 
proved  to  be  in  poor  repair,  crowded,  and  with  very  poor  lavatory 
and  closet  accommodations.  The  wall  was  cut  through  on  the  nortn 
end,  additional  accommodations  built  for  the  colored  employees,  a 
water  section  installed  containing  shower  baths,  the  floor  tiled,  and 
the  old  section  in  the  north  and  south  end  fitted  with  shower  baths 
and  tiled  water  sections.  All  these  new  equipments  are  the  most 
modem  and  should  add  materially  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  these 
quarters  and  increase  the  comfort  of  the  employees. 

Painting. — ^The  following  wards  and  rooms  have  been  painted: 

Sycamore. — Painted  waDs,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork. 

Home  1. — Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork. 

Home  2. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork. 

Home  3. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork. 

Home  4. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodworkl 

Home  building. — ^Painted  one  stairway. 

Center  building,  second  floor. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished 
woodwork  in  two  rooms,  also  varnished  floors  in  dining  room  and  hall, 
and  varnished  floor  on  stairway  from  first  to  second  floor. 

Sewing  room. — ^Varnished  all  woodwork,  floors,  and  counters. 

Q  Buuding. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork  in 
five  rooms.    Toilet  roonas  in  Q-3  ana  Q-4  painted. 

A  Building. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork  in 
7  rooms^  3  small  halls,  2  closets,  and  2  bathrooms. 

B  Bmlding. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork  in 
three  rooms,  bathrooms,  two  closets,  dormitory,  toilets,  small  hall, 
alcoves,  and  clothes  room. 

R  Building. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  wooawork  in 
baths  and  toilets  in  R-1,  R-2,  R-3,  R-4,  and  dining  rooms  and 
pantries  in  R-1  and  R-2. 

Retreat. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork  in  din- 
ing room  of  Retreat  1  and  2.  Pamted  walls  and  varnished  woodwork 
in  water  section. 

Poplar. — ^Painted  walls,  stage,  and  varnished  floor  m  billiard  room. 

Mific  room. — ^Painted  and  glazed  the  milk  room.  Painted  and 
glazed  the  watchman's  house. 

M  Building. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork  in 
dining  room. 

Nurses'  Home. — Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  vamisned  woodwork 
in  two  rooms. 

West  Lodge. — Painted  walls  and  woodwork  in  three  rooms  in  West 
Lodge  1.  Painted  walls  and  varnished  woodwork  in  water  section  in 
West  Lodge  2. 

C  Building. — ^Painted  waUs,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork  in 
two  rooms. 
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Pathological  Building. — ^Painted  exterior  and  interior,  with  excep- 
tion of  autopsy  room. 

Toner  Bmlmn^ — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork 
in  two  rooms  in  Toner  1,  and  touched  up  wall  in  hall. 

Cypress. — ^Painted  wails,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork  and 
stained  and  varnished  floors  in  Cypress  and  Elm  wards,  also  two 
reception  rooms. 

White  Ash. — ^Painted  walls  and  varnished  woodwork  in  water 
section. 

Garfield. — Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork  in  din- 
ing rooms  of  Garfield  1  and  Garfield  2  and  Beech  ward. 

Hovard  Hall. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork  in 
one  room  in  Howard  Hall. 

Laundry. — ^Painted  stairway  in  laundry,  also  stairway  leading  from 
EUn  to  Spruce,  and  stairway  m  Relief  ward. 

Meat  Koom. — ^Painted  woodwork  and  walls. 

Stable.— Painted  woodwork  in  sleeping  quarters. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  various  rooms,  porches,  and  portions 
of  buildings  have  been  pamted,  windows  and  doors  screened,  roofing 
tin  painted,  radiators  bronzed,  and  other  painting  and  glazing  done 
that  was  necessary  to  the  institution. 

Netp  floors. — ^New  floora  have  been  laid  in  Toner  Building,  Dawes 
Building,  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  Richardson  group,  Hitchoock 
Hall,  and  others  repaired  where  it  was  found  necessary  throughout 
the  institution. 

Screens. — ^New  screens  have  been  placed  in  various,  buildings  where 
it  was  foimd  desirable  and  the  screen  doors  and  windows  kept  in 
repair. 

Library. ^—SereTsl  himdred  new  books  have  been  purchased  for  the 
patients'  library,  and  the  circulation  continues  to  mcrease.  At  the 
present  time  tnere  are  approximately  1,000  books  in  continuous 
circulation  among  the  patient  population. 

Entertainments. — ^Movinc  pictures  form  the  main  means  of  enter- 
tainment for  the  patients  auring  the  winter  season.  A  new  machine 
^  been  ordered  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  in  use.  In  addition  to 
the  moving  pictures  there  is  a  dance  in  the  amusement  hall  every 
Tuesday  mght  during  the  winter  season.  There  is  a  concert  by  the 
band  in  some  portion  of  the  grounds  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  during 
the  summer  season. 

Broom^rmkina  machinery. — ^New  broom-making  machinery  has 
oeen  purchased  and  installed  in  the  basement  of  Howard  Hall 
department,  where  a  workroom  was  established  in  November.  Since 
this  machine  has  been  inst^ed  and  this  workroom  established  all 
the  brooms  and  whisk  brooms  used  on  the  place  have  been  made. 
We  have  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  farm  land  to  plant  broom  com,  and 
hope  that  in  a  short  period  we  will  be  able  to  raise  all  the  com  needed 
for  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  whisk  brooms. 

Roofs. — ^We  are  continuiujg  our  practice  of  replacing  old  roofs  by 
putting  on  new  roofs  in  various  portions  of  the  old  Center  Building. 
We  have  pxirchased  the  necessary  tin  to  continue  this  practice  and 
expect  in  another  year  the  whole  of  the  old  building  will  have  been 
overhauled  and  new  roofs  put  in  place. 

ttailvoay. — ^The  locomotive  continues  in  good  condition,  handling 
^hout  800  cars  during  tiie  year.    We  have  replaced  about  800  ties 
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along  the  railroad,  and  the  track  has  been  resurfaced  a  ^od  portion 
of  the  way.  A  cnange  in  the  roadbed  is  contemplated  during  the 
present  year,  it  being  decided  to  move  the  tracks  to  a  safer  location 
on  account  of  the  tslides,  and  at  the  same  time  to  eliminate  the  com- 
poimd  curve  of  the  tracks. 

Wooden  aqaeducla, — ^The  old  wooden  aqueducts  back  of  the  pow« 
house  and  south  of  the  old  boiler  house,  which  formerly  earned  all 
steam  and  hot-water  pipes  and  electric  wires  connecting  the  power 
house  with  the  various  ouildings,  and  which  have  been  looked  upon 
as  a  menace  to  the  institution  for  many  years,  highly  inflamm&le 
and  in  a  dangerous  condition,  have  been  abandons  and  torn  down. 
The  pipes  and  wires  in  these  aqueducts  have  been  transferred  to 
concrete  timnels  in  connection  with  the  remodeling  of  the  power, 
heating,  and  lighting  plant. 

Furniture  atwi  rugs, — ^New  furniture  and  rugs  have  been  purchased 
for  various  places  about  the  institution  and  linoleiim  for  Uie  floor 
of  the  hall  in  Poplar  ward. 

Memorial  Day  services. — ^The  services  on  Memorial  Day  were  gener- 
ally observed,  there  being  a  large  number  of  visitors  present  to  assist 
the  patients  and  employees  in  celebrating  the  day.  On  the  Sunday 
preceding  the  30th  of  May  services  were  held  in  Hitchcock  Hall  on 
account  of  the  threatening  condition  of  the  weather.  As  it  rained 
during  the  morning  it  was  thought  to  be  inadvisable  to  hold  the  serv- 
ices outside.  On  tne  morning  of  this  day  the  graves  in  the  cemetery 
were  decorated,  this  being  done  by  representatives  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  .veterans  and  theu*  assistants,  together  with  the 
assistance  of  employees  of  the  hospital. 

Cost  system. — ^In  carrying  out  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  m  reference  to  installing  a  relative  cost 
system,  conference  has  been  held  with  a  representative  of  ^  the 
Efficiency  Division  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  who  officiaUy 
reported  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  plan,  which  has  been  adopted  bv  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  put  in  process  of  installation.  Blanks 
have  been  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  tne  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
throiigh  the  Interior  Department,  for  his  approval  previous  to 
printing.  A  contract  has  oeen  entered  into  witn  a  meter  company 
lor  furnishing  and  installing  measuring  devices  in  connection  with 
the  power,  heating,  and  lighting  system.  As  soon  as  the  forms  have 
been  printed  and  lumished  we  will  notify  the  Efficiency  Division  ot 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  they  will  send  some  of  their 
representatives  to  the  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  assistinjg  in  installing 
the  system.  With  this  assistance  we  will  be  enablea  to  put  into 
effect,  it  is  hoped,  at  an  early  period  a  complete  cost  system,  carry- 
ing out  the  general  scheme  that  we  began  some  years  ago  of  gradualiy 
creating  a  cost  system  affecting  the  various  branches  of  the  nospital 
We  beheve  that  when  this  cost  system  has  been  put  in  working  order 
we  will  have  a  first-class  accounting  system  in  every  way. 

Fidudaru  relations  with  the  District  of  Columbia. — ^We  are  pleased 
to  report  tnat  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  very  prompt  in 
paying  their  board  bill  during  the  past  year,  and  this  has  expedited 
the  settlement  of  the  claims  against  the  hospital  and  prevented  the 
inconvenience  which  existed  to  such  a  great  extent  during  previous 
years.  All  vouchers  received  in  this  office  have  been  promptly 
settled,  and  all  suppUes  ordered  were  furnished  in  good  time. 
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AU  accoimta  of  the  disbursing  officer  transmitted  to  the  auditor 
must  now  pass  througli  the  chief  clerk's  office  and  receive  his  adminis- 
trative approval  before  being  transmitted  through  the  Interior 
Department  to  tiie  auditor.  The  accoimts  for  the  various  quarters 
have  been  transmitted  in  proper  time,  and  reports  received  from  the 
auditor  through  the  accoimt  for  the  period  enaing  March  31,  this  year. 
There  are  no  items  through  that  period  to  wmch  the  auditor  has 
taken  exception  or  has  suspended  which  have  not  been  properly 
explained  and  idFterwards  passed. 

Accountant  of  House  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia. — ^The 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia^hich  has  been  inves- 
tigating the  account  between  the  (Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  accoimts  for  the  support,  dothing. 
and  medical  treatment  of  patients  admitted  from  the  District  oi 
Columbia  to  the  (Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  have  com- 
pleted their  work  and  made  report.  In  this  report  they  state  that 
there  is  a  balance  due  the  Unitea  States  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  fiscal  years  1879  to  1912,  inclusive,  on  accoimt  of  unpaid 
board  of  $282,754.26;  for  interest  on  unpaid  balances,  $203,470.01; 
total  due  the  United  States,  $486,524.27.  (See  H.  Doc.  No.  1628, 
63d  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 

Reclaimed  la/nd. — ^Much  of  the  land  that  has  been  reclaimed  by  the 
War  Department  adjacent  to  the  hospital  pioperty  appears  to  have 
been  drained  to  such  an  extent  that  it  coula  be  used  for  farming.  A 
portion  of  this  land  has  been  leased  by  the  War  Department  to  cer- 
tain parties  who  are  now  in  possession.  It  would  seem  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  (lovemment  would  be  best  conserved  by  the  transfer  of 
this  land  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  hospital  be  given  permission  to  cultivate  and  utilize  this  land  for 
their  interests.  A  recommendation  is  included  in  our  estimates  ask- 
ing Congreps  to  make  this  change. 

j^eonard  RooTc  safety  valve, — Safety  valves  have  been  installed  in 
connection  with  tne  shower  bath  in  the  west  lodge  ward  and  the 
continuous  baths  in  C  building.  These  have  been  tried  for  several 
months  and  are  apparently  giving  satisfaction.  They  are  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  hot  water  can  not  be  turned  on  until  the 
cold  water  is  turned  on.  They  are  set  to  a  ceitain  temperature,  and 
as  soon  as  the  water  i  caches  tnat  temperature  the  cold  water  is  sup- 
posed to  enter  the  pipes  and  prevent  tne  water  from  becoming  heated 
to  a  greater  extent.  This  minimizes  the  danger  of  scalding.  As 
soon  as  a  satisfactory  test  has  been  given  this  or  similar  valve,  addi- 
tional ones  wiU  be  purchased  and  installed  in  all  places  where  there 
is  this  possibility  of^an  accident. 

Waier-closei. — ^A  new  class  water-closet  has  been  purchased,  one 
which  is  flushed  by  means  of  a  valve  without  a  tank.  By  this  means 
the  number  of  paiiis  is  minimized  and  the  possibiUty  of  wear  and 
tear  lessened  and  the  cost  of  upkeep  reduced.  This  has  been  in  use 
a  few  months  and  so  far  has  apparent  ly  served  its  purpose.  If  it 
proves  entirely  satisfactory  after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  in  which 
a  fair  test  can  be  made,  we  will  probablv  purchase  additional  closets 
of  this  class  and  install  them  where  neeaea. 

Change  name  of  Jtosjntal. — ^It  is  recommended  that  additional  legis- 
lation be  secured  looking  toward  the  change  of  the  name  of  this  insti- 
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approximately  $22,000  for  this  material.  In  compliance  with  an 
act  of  Congress  $11,950  of  this  amount  was  added  to  the  appro- 
priations previously  made  by  Congress  for  the  centralizing  oi  tiie 
power,  heat,  and  lighting  plants  and  for  other  purposes,  the  balance 
being  used  toward  augmenting  appropriations  maae  for  the  support 
of  the  hospital,  in  compliance  with  another  act  permitting  us  to  use 
the  receipts  from  useless  and  waste  material. 

Avtomatic  stokers,  coal  and  ash  handling  nuuMnery. — Contracts 
have  been  awarded  looking  toward  the  installation  of  automatic 
stokers,  coal  and  ash  conveyors,  soot  blowers,  and  other  mechanical 
devices.  When  this  work  is  completed  this  will  terminate  the  work 
begun  in  1909  of  remodeling  the  power,  heating,  and  lighting  layout 
of  the  institution.  A  compete  cnange  has  been  made  of  the  power 
in  use,  from  direct  to  alternating  current,  most  of  the  buildings  have 
been  rewired,  all  the  old  wires  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  tunnels, 
new  conduits  laid  and  the  wires  placed  therein,  the  old  boiler  house 
abandoned,  the  separate  boiler  house  for  the  pumping  plant  will  soon 
be  dismantled  and  the  pumps  connected  with  the  central  power 
plant. 

Wells  and  water  supply. — ^The  nine  wells  from  which  we  receive  our 
water  that  is  used  lor  drinking  and  all  other  purposes  are  beine 
overhauled  and  cleaned.  Several  of  these  wells  were  in  very  baa 
condition,  and  the  supply  of  water  has  been  materially  increased  as  a 
result  of  the  present  renovation.  Our  water  supply  at  all  times  has 
been  jdentifui,  and  even  in  the  warmest  weather  we  had  plenty  of 
water.  During  a  portion  of  this  time,  however,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  depend  upon  one  pump,  and  this  was  pushed  to  its  maximum 
capacitv.  As  soon  as  the  new  air  compressors  are  installed  Uiere 
should  be  no  further  danger  of  this  sort,  as  we  have  not  only  an  ample 
supply  of  water  from  the  wells,  but  being  connected  with  tine  District 
water  supply,  in  case  of  an  emergency  we  could  always  secure  any 
amount  Chat  would  be  needed  for  the  use  of  the  hospital. 

New  pumps  have  been  ordered  in  connection  with  the  remodeling 
of  the  water  plant  to  pump  the  river  water  up  to  the  hospital  pond 
to  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  hydrauUc  elevators.  The  quantity 
of  fuel  used  in  seciuii^  our  water  supply  has  materially  decreased 
during  the  past  few  years. 

Ice  amd  refrigeration  plant. — Our  ice  plant  has  proved  inadequate 
to  meet  the  ^eat  demand  upon  it  in  the  suminer  tune  for  ice,  and  to 
remedy  this  m  part  we  have  remodeled  the  brine  tanks,  renewed  the 
brine  pipe  line  to  the  cold-storage  room,  and  iastallcMl  centrifugal 
pumps  JOT  brine  circulation  in  me  tanks  and  to  the  cold-storage 
rooms.  The  ammonia  compressors  have  been  overhauled  and  new 
parts  purchased  to  replace  worn-out  portions  of  these  machines,  but 
the  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  present  machines 
have  been  in  existence  many  years  and  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  institution.  We  have  at  present  2  Remington 
machines,  with  a  capacity  of  6  tons  each,  which  have  been  in  use  15 

J  ears,  and  1  York  machme,  with  a  capacity  of  20  tons,  which  has 
een  in  use  10  years.  The  capacity  of  the  present  plant  is  approxi- 
mately 6  tons  of  ice  a  day  and  12  tons  of  cola  storage  or  refrigeration. 
Wlnle  the  rating  capacity  is  32  tons,  yet  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  machines  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  greater  capacity  than  18 
tons,  as  stated.    During  the  present  warm  season  we  are  continuously 
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being  tbreatened  with  a  breakdown  in  the  machinery  on  account  of 
the  necessity  of  running  the  engines  at  top  speed,  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  it  should  be,  due  to  these 
conditions.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  all  of  our  machines  in  continuous 
operation  during  the  warm  weatner,  and  in  the  event  of  a  break- 
down, which  occurs  frequently  on  accoimt  of  the  worn  condition  of 
the  many  parts  due  to  long  and  strenuous  service,  the  service  would 
be  crippled!. 

Eeabma. — ^New  radiators  have  been  placed  in  buildings  Q,  E,  and 
P,  and  these  buildings  will  hereafter  be  heated  hy  direct  radiation, 
instead  of  indirect  radiation  as  formerly,  throi^h  fan  coils  placed  in 
the  basement.  The  radiators  in  the  detached  dining  hall  have  been 
removed  and  installed  in  P  Building,  and  steam  coils  have  been  placed 
in  position  on  the  walls  in  various  places  in  the  dining  hall.  The 
fan  coils  in  the  basement  of  A  Building  have  been  reconstructed  and 
encased  in  galvanized  iron.  The  amount  of  radiation  secured  has 
been  tripled  and  better  results  have  been  obtained.  Additional 
radiators  have  been  purchased  for  buildings  I,  N,  J,  K,  L,  West 
Lodge,  and  Howard  Hall.  The  heatiM  of  the  carpenter  shop  and 
many  buildings  has  been  remodeled  an?  wanning  closets  instafied  in 
the  tubercular  cott^es  and  in  Howard  Hall  dming  rooms  1  and  2. 

Fire  protection. — ^The  high-pressure  fire-service  Imes  were  extended 
within  tne  inclosure  of  the  wall  aroimd  Howard  Hall,  four  fire  hydrants 
being  installed.  Further  extensions  were  made  of  the  fire  line  to  the 
new  pinery,  where  one  fire  hydrant  was  installed.  We  have  just 
instauc^l?  automatic  fire  escapes  known  as  the  Save-All,  which  are 
composed  of  steel  ropes  working  on  copper  gears,  and  appear  to  be 
good  accessories  for  certain  portions  of  the  institution  where  we  have 
open  windows.  Additional  fire  hose  has  been  ordered  and  lines 
placed  in  distant  portions  of  the  institution,  connected  by  standpipes, 
to  be  ready  in  an  emergency. 

We  believe  the  hospital  is  at  present  equipped  to  attack  a  fire  in 
its  incipient  stage  and  to  prevent  a  spread  to  a  great  deal  better 
extent  than  it  ever  has  been  heretofore.  We  have  a  high-pressure 
water  system,  and  a  hose  attached  to  the  various  hydrants  on  this 
system  will  have  the  same  force  as  if  from  a  fire  engine.    Water  is 

Jumped  into  this  Tine  by  Underwriter  fiie  pumps,  the  water  coining 
•om  the  nozzle  at  100  pounds  pressure.  We  a&o  have  a  second-size 
fire  engine  and  ample  hose  for  all  ordinary  needs.  Fire  extinguishers 
have  been  placed  m  varioiis  places  throughout  the  buildings,  and  fire 
esca{>e3  placed  wherever  it  is  thought  necessary.  Fire  doors  and 
fire  walls  are  in  many  of  the  buildings,  and  we  employ  a  chief  for  the 
fire  department,  who  regularly  inspects  every  portion  of  the  buildings 
to  see  that  no  trash  accumulates  and  that  tne  various  fire  apparatus 
is  kept  in  good  condition  and  are  always  reader  for  use.  lire  drills 
are  regularly  conducted  and  employees  continually  informed  by 
notices  as  well  as  rules  in  their  rule  books  what  to  do  and  how  to  act 
in  case  of  a  fire. 

In  response  to  suggestions  by  representatives  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  fire  department,  additional  fire-alarm  boxes,  connected 
with  the  city  system,  have  been  installed  to  expedite  the  summoning 
of  the  city  department  in  case  they  are  needed,  and  localizing  the 
turning  in  of  alarms  to  secure  more  prompt  service.  One  of  these 
boxes  has  been  placed  in  P  Building  and  one  in  the  stable  on  the 
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east  side  of  Nichols  Avenue;  also  one  in  the  hall  of  the  old  Center 
Building  on  the  west  side.  Blue  prints  hare  been  prepared  showing 
the  location  of  various  roads,  hydrants,  and  buildings  and  copies 
furnished  to  the  authorities  of  the  District  for  the  use'  of  their  fire 
department.  Lists  have  been  prepared  of  the  location  of  various 
Save-All  fire  escapes,  and  copies  of  these  furnished  to  the  District 
authorities  for  theu*  official  use  and  guidance. 

Sewers, — We  received  a  letter  from  the  sewer  department  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  where  our 
sewers  empty  into  the  District  outlet  sewers  the  material  is  unscreened 
and  stating  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  change,  recom- 
mending that  settling  basins  and  the  necessary  screens  be  buUt.  We 
at  once  considered  the  feasibihty  of  putting  this  recommendation 
into  effect,  taking  into  consideration  the  furtner  note  made  by  them 
that  several  of  our  sewers  were  not  connected  with  their  system  and 
emptied  into  the  ravine  below  the  hospital  grounds.  We  outlined  a 
plan  for  connecting  up  the  sewers  that  were  emptying  into  the  ravine 
and  continuing  the  various  sewer  lines  down  to  the  out-fall  sewers 
of  the  District.  This  work  has  been  completed^  settling  basins  and 
screens  installed,  and  the  sewage  capacity  of  the  mstitution  increased. 
This  should  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  this  portion 
of  the  institution.  In  connection  with  the  new  piggery  and  tne  plan 
for  the  sewage-disposal  plant  to  prevent  the  sewage  from  going  into 
Stickf  oot  Creek,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  change  our  method  of 
draining  the  kitchens  of  the  Richardson  group.    Accordin^y  the 

Eipes  draining  these  kitchens  were  connected  with  the  sewers  of  the 
ospital.  Sewer  pipes  are  at  present  being  laid  connecting  the  Dodge 
and  Green  cottages  with  our  sewer  system.  Both  these  cottae^ 
have  had  dry  closets,  and  we  considered  them  a  nuisance  ana  a 
possible  menace  to  health;  therefore,  they  were  changed  into  closets 
with  running  water  and  connected  with  out  sewers.  Sewers  have 
also  been  laid  connecting  with  the  tubercular  cottages. 

Public  comfort  station. — ^A  pubhc  comfort  station  has  been  built 
adjacent  to  the  north  gate  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents  of  the 
hospital  reservation  and  the  visitors. 

Remodeling  old  bakery. — ^The  old  bakery  next  to  the  general  kitchen 
has  been  reconstructed,  the  floor,  waUs,  and  ceiling  oeing  torn  out 
and  remodeled.  It  is  to  be  used  as  a  dining  room  for  employees.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  have  been  replastered  and  the  floors  tded.  Tbia 
will  permit  the  reclassification  of  those  employees  now  eating  in  the 
general  dining  room  and  the  attendants'  west>-side  dining  room. 

Detached  dining  haU. — ^The  hu^e  congr^ate  dining  hall  for  patients 
in  the  detached  group  of  builcungs  is  at  present  bein^  remodeled, 
substituting^  tile  floor  and  wainscoting  for  wood  and  faster.  This 
dining  hall  is  a  large  room,  seating  approximately  500  patients.  Iq 
the  endeavor  to  keep  this  room  sanitary  it  has  been  necessary  to  be 
continually  mopping  and  scrubbing,  and  there  has  always  l>een,  in 
consequence,  an  odor  of  damp  wood.  It  is  believed  that  this  change 
from  a  wooaen  floor  to  a  tile  floor  will  make  it  easier  to  keep  it  dean 
and  leave  it  at  all  times  in  a  sweet  and  sanitary  condition,  at  the 
same  time  doing  away  with  this  objectionable  odor  and  rntMng  it  a 
more  agreeable  place  m  which  to  eat. 
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Floor  in  Hitchcock  HaU. — A  new  floor  has  been  laid  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  amusement  hall.  This  floor  had  to  be  replaced,  as  the 
old  one  was  badly  rotted. 

Fence  around  cemetery. — ^Posts  have  been  put  up  and  wire  fence 
placed  in  position  around  the  cemetery.  There  was  formerly  an  old 
wooden  fence  about  this  portion  of  the  reservation,  which  had  become 
rotten  and  fallen  down  in  many  places.  Under  the  health  relations 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  cemeteries  must  be  inclosed,  and  in  com- 
pUance  with  this  regulation  a  new  fence  was  erected  to  replace  the 
worn-out  one. 

New  windows. — ^In  constructing  some  of  the  old  buildings  to  prevent 
the  possibihty  of  the  escape  of  patients  the  window  sashes  ano^f rames 
were  made  oi  iron  and  installed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  coidd  be 
raised  only  from  3  to  4  inches.  While  this  served  the  purpose  of 
preventing  anyone  from  escaping,  the  frames  being  all  iron  and  the 
size  of  the  glass  in  the  frames  from  4  to  6  inches,  yet  from  the  stand- 
point of  sanitation  and  comfort,  especially  in  the  summer  time,  it 
was  very  unsatisfactory.  Looking  toward  the  comfort  of  the  patients, 
it  was  decided  that  some  change  shoidd  be  made  in  the  wards  where 
these  conditions  existed,  and  orders  were  given  to  take  out  the  glass 
in  all  of  these  various  frames,  permit  the  iron  frames  to  stay  in  place 
to  be  used  as  guards,  and  new  wooden  sashes  and  frames  be  added  in 

Elace  of  the  other  frames,  which  could  be  raised  and  lowered  full 
eight,  thus  increasing  the  ventilation  and  sanitation  without  de- 
creasing the  protection  and  possibihty  of  escape.  This  work  has  been 
completed  in  Gray  Ash  and  White  Ash  wards  and  in  West  Lodge 
Building. 

Lammru — Flat^worTc  ironers. — ^A  report  was  received  from  the  manu- 
facturer 01  the  flat-work  ironers  in  use  in  the  laimdry  callmg  attention 
to  the  fact  that  these  machines  had  been  in  use  sucn  a  length  of  time 
that  the  cylinders  had  begun  to  crystallize  and  that  in  their  opinion 
they  were  no  longer  safe  For  such  use  as  they  were  receiving.  They 
notified  us  that  machines  of  this  class  were  at  present  being  made 
with  unproved  safety  devices  attached,  minimizing  the  possibihty  of 
accident.  The  machines  on  hand  were  disposed  of  to  the  contractor 
and  new  ones  purchased  to  replace  them.  These  machines  have  now 
been  in  use  for  some  time  and  give  much  better  service,  and,  as 
stated,  on  account  of  the  various  safety  devices  attached,  minimize 
the  possibihty  of  accidents.  They  are  controlled  by  a  safety  device 
that  shuts  down  if  a  finger  or  hana  of  a  worker  comes  in  contact  with 
the  rollers. 

Safety  covers  on  extractors. — Safety  covers  were  also  purchased  for 
the  vanous  extractors,  preventing  these  machines  from  being  used 
except  when  the  covers  are  closed,  thus  lessening  the  possibihty  of  an 
accident. 

Starch  extractor. — ^The  starch  extractor  in  use  in  this  department  was 
of  an  antiquated  type  of  a  class  dangerous  to  employees  who  worked 
with  it.  This  has  Deen  replaced  by  a  new  one  with  modem  improve- 
ments, including  an  automatic  device  to  prevent  the  machine  from 
moving  until  the  cover  is  closed. 

6a^  machine. — ^The  machine  by  which  gas  is  manufactured  for  heat- 
ing the  rollers  of  the  ironing  machines  was  foimd  to  be  in  bad  con- 
dition; there  was  found  to  oe  a  great  waste  of  gas  and  it  seemed 
impossible  for  our  mechanic  to  keep  it  in  repair.    The  manufacturers 
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were  commujiicated  with  and  after  an  inspection  reconunended  a 
thorongh  overhauling.  A  contract  was  maae  with  them  to  go  care- 
fully over  the  whole  machine;  its  outlets  and  burners,  and  put  it  in 
repair,  replacing  worn-out  parts.  This  has  been  aone,  and  the 
machine  is  now  giving  much  better  service  than  it  has  for  several  years 
past  and  using  a  smdler  quantity  of  gasoline. 

Sleepina  quarters  aver  stables, — ^The  rooms  over  the  stable,  on  the 
south  end  used  bv  the  dairy  and  farm  employees  and  on  tiiie  north 
end  by  the  colored,  employees  for  sleeping  quarters,  upon  investigation 
proved  to  be  in  poor  repair,  crowded,  and  with  very  poor  lavatory 
and  closet  accommodations.  The  wall  was  out  through  on  the  north 
end,  additional  accommodations  built  for  tJie  colored  employees,  a 
water  section  installed  containixig  shower  baths,  the  floor  tiled,  and 
the  old  section  in  the  north  and  south  end  fitted  with  shower  baUis 
and  tiled  water  sections.  All  these  new  equipments  are  the  most 
modem  and  should  add  materially  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  these 
quarters  and  increase  the  comfort  of  the  employees. 

Painting. — ^The  following  wards  and  rooms  have  been  painted: 

Sycamore. — Painted  waUs,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork. 

Home  1. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork. 

Home  2. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork. 

Home  3. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork. 

Home  4. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodworkl 

Home  building. — Painted  one  stairway. 

Center  building,  second  floor. — Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished 
woodwork  in  two  rooms,  also  varnished  floors  in  dining  room  and  hall, 
and  varnished  floor  on  stairway  from  first  to  second  floor. 

Sewing  room. — ^Varnished  all  woodwork,  floors,  and  counters. 

Q  Bunding. — Painted  walls,  ceihngs.  and  varnished  woodwork  in 
five  rooms.    Toilet  roonis  in  (^jMiaQ--4  painted. 

A  Building. — Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork  in 
7  roomS;  3  small  halls,  2  closets,  and  2  bathrooms. 

B  Bmlding. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork  in 
three  rooms,  bathrooms,  two  closets,  dormitory,  toilets,  small  haU, 
alcoves,  and  clothes  room.  ^  . 

R  Building. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  wooawork  in 
baths  and  toilets  in  R~l,  Rr-2,  R-3,  R-4,  and  dining  rooms  and 
pantries  in  R-1  and  R-2. 

Retreat. — ^Painted  waUs,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork  in  din- 
ing room  of  Retreat  1  and  2.  Pamted  waUs  and  varnished  woodwork 
in  water  section. 

Poplar. — ^Painted  waUs,  stage,  and  varnished  floor  m  billiard  room. 

Milk  room. — ^Painted  and  glazed  the  milk  room.  Painted  and 
glazed  the  watchman's  house. 

M  Building. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork  in 
dining  room. 

Nurses'  Home. — Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  vamisned  woodwork 
in  two  rooms. 

West  Lodge. — Painted  walls  and  woodwork  in  three  rooms  in  West 
Lodge  1.  Painted  walls  and  varnished  woodwork  in  water  section  in 
West  Lodge  2. 

C  Builcung. — Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork  in 
two  rooms. 
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Pathological  Building. — ^Painted  exterior  and  interior,  with  excep- 
tion of  autopsy  room. 

Toner  Building — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  yamished  woodwork 
in  two  rooms  in  Toner  1,  and  touched  up  wall  in  hall. 

Cypress. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  yamished  woodwork  and 
stained  and  varnished  floors  in  Cypress  and  Elm  wards,  also  two 
reception  rooms. 

White  Ash. — ^Painted  walls  and  varnished  woodwork  in  water 
section. 

Garfield. — ^Painted  walk,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork  in  din- 
ingrooms  of  Garfield  1  and  Garfield  2  and  Beech  ward. 

Howard  Hall. — ^Painted  walls,  ceilings,  and  varnished  woodwork  in 
one  room  in  Howard  Hall. 

Laundry. — ^Painted  stairway  in  laundry,  also  stairway  leading  from 
Ekn  to  Spruce,  and  stairway  m  Relief  ward. 

Meat  Room. — ^Painted  woodwork  and  walls. 

Stable.— Painted  woodwork  in  sleeping  quarters. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  v^ous  rooms,  porches,  and  portions 
of  building  have  been  pamted,  windows  and  doors  screened,  roofing 
tin  painted,  radiators  bronzed,  and  other  painting  and  glazing  done 
that  was  necessary  to  the  institution. 

Newjloora. — ^New  floors  have  been  laid  in  Toner  Building,  Dawes 
Building,  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  Richardson  group,  Hitchoock 
Hall,  and  others  repaired  where  it  was  found  necessary  throughout 
the  institution. 

Screens, — ^New  screens  have  been  placed  in  various,  buildings  where 
it  was  found  desirable  and  the  screen  doors  and  windows  kept  in 
repair. 

Xitmri/.;— Several  hundred  new  books  have  been  purchased  for  the 
patients'  library,  and  the  circulation  continues  to  mcrease.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  approximately  1,000  books  in  continuous 
circulation  among  the  patient  population. 

EnUrtainments. — ^Movin^  pictures  form  the  main  means  of  enter- 
tainment for  the  patients  during  the  winter  season.  A  new  machine 
has  been  ordered  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  in  use.  In  addition  to 
the  moving  pictures  there  is  a  dance  in  the  amusement  hall  every 
Tuesday  night  during  the  winter  season.  There  is  a  concert  by  the 
band  in  some  portion  of  the  groimds  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  during 
the  summer  season. 

Broom^mdkina  mackineru. — ^New  broom-making  machinery  has 
been  purchased  and  installed  in  the  basement  of  Howard  Hall 
department,  where  a  workroom  was  established  in  November.  Since 
this  machine  has  been  installed  and  this  workroom  established  all 
the  brooms  and  whisk  brooms  used  on  the  place  have  been  made. 
We  have  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  farm  land  to  plant  broom  com,  and 
hope  that  in  a  short  period  we  will  be  able  to  raise  all  the  com  needed 
for  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  whisk  brooms. 

Roofs. — ^We  are  continuinjg  our  practice  of  replacing  old  roofs  by 
putting  on  new  roofs  in  vanous  portions  of  the  old  Center  Building. 
We  have  purchased  the  necessary  tin  to  continue  this  pract^ice  and 
expect  in  another  year  the  whole  of  the  old  building  wul  have  been 
overhauled  and  new  roofs  put  in  place. 

Railway. — ^The  locomotive  continues  in  good  condition,  handling 
about  800  cars  during  the  year.    We  have  replaced  about  800  ties 
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along  the  railroad,  and  the  track  has  been  resurfaced  a  ^ood  portion 
of  the  way.  A  change  in  the  roadbed  is  contemplated  during  the 
present  year,  it  being  decided  to  move  the  tracks  to  a  safer  location 
on  account  of  the  slides,  and  at  the  same  time  to  eliminate  the  com- 
pound curve  of  the  tracks. 

Wooden  aqueducts. — ^The  old  wooden  aqueducts  back  of  the  power 
house  and  south  of  the  old  boiler  house,  which  formerly  earned  all 
steam  and  hot-water  pipes  and  electric  wires  connecting  the  power 
house  with  the  various  ouildings,  and  which  have  been  looked  upon 
as  a  menace  to  the  institution  for  many  years,  highly  inflammable 
and  in  a  dangerous  condition,  have  been  abandon^  and  torn  down. 
The  pipes  and  wires  in  these  aqueducts  have  been  transferred  to 
concrete  tunnek  in  connection  with  the  remodeling  of  the  power, 
heating,  and  lighting  plant. 

Furniture  aim  rugs. — ^New  furniture  and  rugs  have  been  purchased 
for  various  places  about  the  institution  and  linoleum  for  the  floor 
of  the  hall  in  Poplar  ward. 

Memorial  Day  services. — The  services  on  Memorial  Day  were  gener- 
ally observed,  there  being  a  large  niunber  of  visitors  present  to  assist 
the  patients  and  employees  in  celebrating  the  day.  On  the  Sunday 
preceding  the  30th  of  May  servic^  were  held  in  Hitchcock  Hall  on 
accoimt  of  the  threatening  condition  of  the  weather.  As  it  rained 
during  the  morning  it  was  thought  to  be  inadvisable  to  hold  the  serv- 
ices outside.  On  tne  morning  m  this  day  the  graves  in  the  cemetery 
were  decorated,  this  being  done  by  representatives  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. veterans  and  then*  assistants,  together  with  the 
assistance  of  employees  of  the  hospital. 

Cost  system. — ^In  carrying  out  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  m  reference  to  installing  a  relative  cost 
system,  conference  has  been  held  with  a  representative  of  tiie 
Efficiency  Division  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  who  officidDly 
reported  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  plan,  which  has  been  adopted  bv  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  put  in  process  of  installation.  Blanks 
have  been  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  tne  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
through  the  Interior  Department,  for  his  approval  previous  to 
printing.  A  contract  has  oeen  entered  into  witn  a  meter  company 
for  furnishing  and  installing  measimng  devices  in  connection  with 
the  power,  heating,  and  lighting  system.  As  soon  as  the  forms  have 
been  printed  and  lumished  we  will  notify  the  Efficiency  Division  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  they  will  send  some  of  tbeir 
representatives  to  the  hospital  lor  the  purpose  of  assistinjg  in  instaUing 
the  system.  With  this  assistance  we  will  be  enabled  to  put  into 
eifect,  it  is  hoped,  at  an  early  period  a  complete  cost  system,  carry- 
ing out  the  general  scheme  that  we  began  some  years  ago  of  gradudly 
creating  a  cost  system  aff^ting  the  various  branches  of  the  hospital 
We  beheve  that  when  this  cost  system  has  been  put  in  working  order 
we  will  have  a  first-class  accoimtmg  system  in  every  way. 

Fiduciary  relations  with  the  District  of  Columbia. — ^We  are  pleased 
to  report  that  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  very  prompt  in 
paying  their  board  biU  during  the  past  year,  and  this  has  expedited 
the  settlement  of  the  claims  against  the  hospital  and  prevented  the 
inconvenience  which  existed  to  such  a  great  extent  dming  previous 
years.  All  vouchers  received  in  this  office  have  been  promptly 
settled,  and  aU  suppUes  ordered  were  furnished  in  good  time. 
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All  accounts  of  the  disbursing  officer  transmitted  to  the  auditor 
must  now  pass  through  the  chief  clerk's  office  and  receive  his  adminis- 
trative approval  before  being  transmitted  through  the  Interior 
Department  to  the  auditor.  The  accoimts  for  the  various  quarters 
have  been  transmitted  in  proper  time,  and  reports  received  from  the 
auditor  through  the  accoimt  for  the  period  ending  March  3 1 ,  this  year. 
There  are  no  items  through  that  period  to  wmch  the  auditor  has 
taken  exception  or  has  suspended  which  have  not  been  properly 
explained  and  afterwards  passed. 

Accountant  of  House  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia. — ^The 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  has  been  inves- 
tigating the  account  between  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  accoimts  for  the  support,  clothing, 
and  medical  treatment  of  patients  admitted  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  Grovemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  have  com- 
pleted their  work  and  made  report.  In  this  report  they  state  that 
there  is  a  balance  due  the  United  States  from  the  District  of  Colmnbia 
for  the  fiscal  years  1879  to  1912,  inclusive,  on  account  of  impaid 
board  of  $282,754.26;  for  interest  on  impaid  balances,  $203,470.01; 
total  due  the  United  States,  $486,524.27.  (See  H.  Doc.  No.  1628, 
63d  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 

Reclaim^  land. — ^Much  of  the  land  that  has  been  reclaimed  by  the 
War  De|>artment  adjacent  to  the  hospital  pioperty  appears  to  have 
been  drained  to  such  an  extent  that  it  coula  be  used  for  farming.  A 
portion  of  this  land  has  been  leased  by  the  War  Department  to  cer- 
tain parties  who  are  now  in  possession.  It  would  seem  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Grovemment  would  be  best  conserved  by  the  transfer  of 
this  land  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  hospital  be  given  pennission  to  cultivate  and  utilize  this  land  for 
their  inteiests.  A  recommendation  is  included  in  our  estimates  ask- 
ing Congreps  to  make  this  change. 

Leonard  RooTc  safety  valve,— SsSety  valves  have  been  installed  in 
connection  with  tne  shower  bath  in  the  west  lodge  ward  and  the 
continuous  baths  in  C  building.  These  have  been  tried  for  several 
months  and  are  apparently  giving  satisfaction.  They  are  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  hot  water  can  not  be  turned  on  until  the 
cold  water  is  turned  on.  They  are  set  to  a  ceitain  temperature,  and 
as  soon  as  the  water  i  caches  that  temperature  the  cold  water  is  sup- 
posed to  enter  the  pipes  and  prevent  the  water  from  becoming  heated 
to  a  greater  extent.  This  minimizes  the  danger  of  scaldmg.  As 
soon  as  a  satisfactory  test  has  been  given  this  or  similar  valve,  addi- 
tional ones  will  be  purchased  and  installed  in  all  places  where  there 
is  this  possibility  of  an  accident. 

Waier<loset. — ^A  new  class  water-closet  has  been  purchased,  ore 
which  is  flushed  by  means  of  a  valve  without  a  tank.  By  this  means 
the  nimiber  of  paii»  is  minimized  and  the  possibihty  of  wear  and 
tear  lessened  and  the  cost  of  upkeep  reduced.  This  has  been  in  use 
a  few  months  and  so  far  has  apparently  served  its  purpose.  If  it 
proves  entirely  satisfactory  after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  in  which 
a  fair  test  can  be  made,  we  will  probably  purchase  additional  closets 
of  this  class  and  install  them  where  neeaea. 

Change  name  ofhosjyital. — ^It  is  leconunended  that  additional  legis- 
lation be securedlookmg  toward  the  change  of  the  name  of  this  insti- 
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tution  from  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  to  that  of 
the  Government  Hospital.  This  recommendation  is  in  line  with 
changes  which  have  oeen  made  in  various  States — changing  the 
names  of  their  institutions  from  asylums  to  hospitals  and  from  insane 
asylums  to  State  hospitals.  While  this  in  itself  appears  to  be  a  small 
thing,  yet  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  all  the  official  stationeiy 
which  goes  out  to  the  families  of  patients  is  required  to  have  printed 
upon  it  the  statutory  name  of  the  institution,  it  can  be  realizM  what 
this  means.  This  correspondence  reaches  small  places  where  every- 
body knows  the  business  of  everyone  else,  the  absence  of  a  particu- 
lar relative  is  noted,  and  it  is  soon  advertised  that  this  relative  is 
confined  in  an  institution  of  this  sort,  which  at  present  seems  to 

5 lace  a  stigma  not  only  upon  the  party  sick  but  upon  the  whole  f  am- 
y,  and  as  a  result  the  family  dreads  to  receive  any  information  or 
correspondence  from  the  institution.  Requests  are  not  infrequently 
made  that  correspondence  be  not  conducted  upon  official  stationery. 
Vohmtary  commitment. — Further  effort  should  be  made  toward 
securing  the  necessary  legislation  for  voluntary  commitment  in  this 
institution.  With  the  advancements  in  the  realm  of  sciences  of  the 
mental  and  the  tendency  of  the  people  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
there  is  nothing  that  could  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  people  at  large 
than  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  this  or  similar  institutions  to  tJiose 
who  may  be  in  need  of  the  treatment  given  therein  without  com- 
pelling tnem  to  pass  through  a  court  and  stand  trial  like  a  common 
criminal  before  tney  may  have  these  benefits.  In  connection  with  this 
I  beUeve  the  same  biU  should  change  the  method  of  commitment  by 
abolishing  the  present  trial  by  jury. 

WABD  SEBVICE. 

The  training  school  for  nurses  graduated  17  female  and  15  male 
nurses  on  Jime  16.  Thirty  women  and  twenty-eight  men  were  pro- 
moted from  the  junior  class  to  the  senior  class  of  the  training  schooL 

Staff  conferences. — ^During  the  year  841  cases  were  presented  to 
conference  for  consideration.  Five  himdred  and  fom*teen  of  these, 
as  shown  below,  were  presented  for  the  first  time,  327  having  been 
previously  presented. 

Cases  before  staff  conferences. 


DiMharge 

Visit 

Parole... 

Diagnosis 

Special  opinloii 

Second  presentation . 
Third  presentation. . 
Fourth  presentation. 
Firth  presenutioo . . . 
Sixth  presentation. . . 
Sevenui  presentation 
Eighth  presentation. 
Ninth  presentation. . 

Total 


Hale. 

Feoiala. 

83 

44 

25 

63 

60 
139 

49 

67 

6 

162 

44 

M 

16 

23 

2 

11 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

«26 

216 

t3T 
77 


u 
s 
s 
i 

I 


Sd 
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Work  cffiM  officer. 
Visits  made: 
Male- 
White 2 

Colored 4 

Female — 

White 11 

Colored 23 

Total 40 

Contagious  diseases. — ^During  the  past  year  there  were  six  cases  of 
conta^ous  diseases  in  the  institution,  which  included  two  cases  of 
typhoid,  one  of  measles,  one  of  diphtheria,  one  of  scarlet  fever,  and 
one  case  of  scarlatina  form  rash. 

Vacdnalium. — ^The  policy  put  in  practice  of  vaccinating  all  emplov- 
ees  has  continued,  and  several  hundred  of  those  who  reside  on  the 
reservation  w;ere  vaccinated  in  the  past  year.  Many  of  the  employ- 
ees and  patients  received  serum  treatment  as  preventative  for  typhoid 
fever. 

Physical  dUeaaes  reported  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 


■ 

Male. 

Female. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1 
2 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

o 

Ottural  diteatu. 

4 

1 

1 
1 
1 

4 

AimtiiIa , 

1 

1 

■  8 

OMdnoma: 

Liyer 

Blndder 

Leff 

Breut 

1 

Diabetes  mellitos 

1 

EirftlieUoinm.  foot 

1 

12 

1 

4 

2 

2S 

107 

Erysipelas 

1 

2 

3 

18 

OflOsfeDe.palmoiiary 

1 

Iiiflnf>nfftr 

45 
23 

4 

24 

6 
69 

1 

10 
21 

0 
14 

2 

1 

100 

MftiaHft                  

240 

Ifahmtrftion 

Measles 

1 

Morphinhnn 

2 

1 
1 

Hyalffia 

*     * 

9 

6 

2 

1 

10 

Parotitis 

Pfllifrra 

1 

1 

4 

11 

7 

RheoJiMiilffin,  chronte. ......  ^ 

1 
2 

1 

5 
4 
2 

1 
6 

1 

9 

8 

12 

8 
5 

2 

4 

82 

1 
8 

20 

Rhenrnatic  feT*r.  actite. 

20 

RypMlk ....' 

64 

T'o^rcaliMis: 

Olandular 

2 

Polmoiiary 

16 

1 

1 

i* 

5 

1 

37 

Bone.....'. 

2 

TTDhold 

1 

DUtatet  9f  the  nervou$  ifttem  and 
organ*  of  tpeeial  tenae. 

AngUfotfon^  edema 

1 
S 

2 

4 

8 

ApoplexT. 

6 

1 
1 

i' 

6 

18 

Blepbiiri^ 

2 

Garnmen,  inuMoted. 

i 

i 

8 
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J)i»ea»e9  of  the  rurvout  system  and  ot' 
gansofsp»Uilsense~-CaatiDXMd.  , 

Conjunctivitis: 

Acute 

Chronic 

I>acr70cy8tis 

Epflepsv 

Epfleptlcus  status 

Granular  lids 

Hemorrhage: 

Sderal 

Subconjunctival 

HIccoush 

Hordeolum , 

Hyperidrosis , 

Hypopion >. 

Hysteria 

Wtis 

Keratitis,  interstitial 

Migraine *... 

Neuralgia: 

Facial 

IntersUtial 

Neuralgia - 

Neurasthenia 

Neuritis 

Optic  atrophy 

Otitis  media 

Paraplegia,  old 

Paresis 

Sciatica 

Tlnnitls 


Hale. 


White. 


27 


Diseases  ofths  eireuJatorf  sfstem. 


Aortic  insufndency 

ArteriosdenMis 

Cardiac  dilatation 

Cardiac  valvular  disease. 
Endocarditis: 

Acute 

Chronic 

Epistaxis 

Hemorrhoids 

Myocarditis,  chronic 

Pericarditis 

Phlebitis 

Varicose  ulcer 

Varicose  veins 


Diseases  of  the  respiratorf  sfsUm. 


Asthma 

Bronchitis: 

Acute 

Chronic 

Broncho-pneumonia 

Empyema 

Hayiever 

Laryngitis 

Pleuri^ 

Pulmonary  hypostatic  congestion. 

Rhinitis 

nusitis 


Diseases  ofih€  digestive  system. 


Adenitis,  sublingual. 
Alveolar  abscess.  ... 
Amoebic  dysentery. . 
Appendidtli.  .•••... . 


1 

3 


1 
4 


2 
2 


1 
2 


0 
1 
1 

1 

8 


U 
3 


16 
9 
6 
2 
1 

13 
5 
3 

39 


6 
1 

J 


I 

I* 


13 


Colored. 


I 


11 
2 


3 

1 


3 


3 
1 


62 
1 
2 


13 
2 


33 


1 

i 


3 
3 
6 


Female. 


White. 


I 

A< 


5 
1 


1 
2 


12 

3 
2 


8 
2 


1 

3 

6 

14 


23 
8 
4 


1 
3 


8 


1 

i 


15 

.... 


6 
1 
1 


2 
84 


I 

P4 


41 
1 


3 
3 


Colored. 


3 


1 
2 


1 

1 
6 
1 


I 


17 


3 
8 


28 
'*2 


25 


a 

I 

1 
4 
5 
I 

I 

8 
I 

10 
1 
8 
8 
S 
I 

18 

9 

a 

1 
1 

4 
S 

9 
1 
T 
1 
1 


1 
7 
5 
4 

8 

10 
8 
S 
18 
4 
8 
« 
1 


m 
n 

V 

a 

1 

80 

n 
I 

HI 

1 


1 

I 
S 
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ICale. 

Female. 

Wliite. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1 

• 

1 

A< 

1 

• 

1 

• 

i 

• 

1 

JH»ea»e9  of  Ike  digettive  tifstem—Caa. 
Atonic  Ikniff  ^ ..... , r  .  r .,...,  - 

1 

1 

Chotecvstitis 

5 

1 

6 

C^oJ^lfthiiMis.   ,                

1 

1 

Colitis 

1 
36 

3 
31 
29 

1 

1 

ConatlDfttian 

26 

Diarrbes 

3 

Bnt«riti8 

5 
3 

6 

1 

65 

4 

13 

1 

125 

Ent«roooliti8 

33 

P»cal  fmnftctlon.r 

1 

Qaatric  atony 

2 

2 

Qastrio  ulcer. 

1 
9 
1 
1 

1 

Oastritis 

0 
9 
1 

1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 

11 
1 

11 

6 
3 

13 

21 

4 

1 

50 

Qastroenteritis 

13 

Oinirivitfa  . 

15 

Okwitia.  .'.*."." 

1 

B^infttic cirrhofrfff. . . . . ,  r 

1 

Bcrnb: 

Iimmvat^d. .  r ^ , 

3 

Inffllfnal...  ^rrr TTT--. 

1 
1 

2 

Post-ODenttive. 

2 

Scrotal 

1 

BTDorchlorhTclxia. 

5 

2 

1 

13 

pwSutb  !^^.. 

1 

P«Hto?MflIar  AbfiCQflB 

1 
6 

i' 

"'29' 

1 
14 

1 
19 

3 

Phaiyn^ltis r 

30 

6 

1 

11 

67 

Ptyauam 

3 

1 

42 

Iftctal  abffwww 

1 

Stomatitis 

10 
25 

4 
3 

8 
28 

22 

3 
1 

1 
36 

i* 

23 

144 

uHnarif  tjfsUm  am  adnexa. 
Abortion: 

3 

ThrofttWMtd 

1 

12 
2 

6 

18 

Am^ff'fflThoft-  ..,,-,,,^,-^ ^-^-,-.^-. 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Balanopoothltffl 

1 

1 

1 
8 

1 

Cjitiiis 

8 

1 

17 

7 
1 

6 
24 

13 

3 

23 

Ifonorrharta.  i 

1 

Nephritis: 

6 
3 

3 
8 

15 

Clutmlc 

19 
11 

1 
2 

11 

65 

1 

P^i^phtinoiiifl. T , .  r  - .  -  T 

1 

2 

Ut^rviM  tnmor . .  t  r  -  t  t t 

1 

7 
2 
1 

1 

Ditettes  of  ike  ikin  and  cetMar  tjfttem. 
Absoen 

61 
2 

11 

32 

2 

4 

3 

1 

121 

^ffne  VllljmriS.  .  .  t  ,  -  -  ,   r        -  r  -        -  t  -  r        r   r    .   t   - 

4 

Adeoltfa.. 

1 

1 

8 

Oarbunde 

6 
9 
1 
2 
3 
6 

6 

CeUolttis 

3 

1 

1 

14 

CbaiMToid    X  s  a  X 

1 

I>ennatttis' /..  .'...]/.]. 

6 

1 

10 

1 
3 

i* 

2 

2 

11 

I^^fnatltls  yenanata 

1 

* 

8 

««»«»..,.... 

11 

2 

29 

1 

58 

12 

1 

6 

6 

83 

^^^MfWie. '.s.V'iy         W '."/'.]]]'. 

1 

HirSI?::  ::::::::::::::::::::;::::: 

2 

1 
1 

3 

.«...«• 

•«••••• 

i 

2 
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Male. 

Female. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

* 

Coktrwl. 

■ 

1 

W 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 
1 

1 

i 

0 

DUeateiofihe  $kinani  eelMar$ntem^ 
Continued. 

HtfiMB  lostar • ••• 

2 
S 

1 

2 

•        • 

2 

Imndtlffo .......................... 

Tnt^rtrifo     .......................... 

••••••• 

1 

1 

T;.lnhArM  nlftTum 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
5 
6 

1 
1 

1 

12 
1 
4 
2 

Pedioiloste. 

1 

pttvrtMrfa...,.    - 

ParuifMifl     - 

1 

ll&VTIiUld'fl  diflfAM. ^,.,r.^ 

TrichODhvtosis 

2 
3 

TJicir 

8 

1 

u 

Urticaria 

1 

1 

Vwatosifl  

VflRuca. • 

7 

1 
8 

AfieeUont  due  to  external  cau$et. 
"RnroM  ............................... 

8 

15 

4 

11 
2 
6 

81 

Buraitifl    

T) Araibitna  - ....................... 

1 

11 

% 

DifdoeAtioii ....................... 

Dislocation: 

AnVV^.rr 

1 

Elbow 

1 

Vinoflr ••• 

1 

Hin        

1 
2 

1 
5 

fitiMiklAr  -.   •••••.•••.••••••••••• 

1 

Fraoture: 

AiitrASAlufl  ....................... 

VAtniir      ......................... 

8 

1 

iribola 

TTnniMiu. . . r 

1 
1 

Kalar 

Mandible 

1 
1 

IfflftacanMl 

4 

1 
2 
2 

8 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Kose 

PateDa 

1 

1 

Rib      

finlTtfti  mhixnn. 

•tfbia 

1 

1 
1 

Tibia  and  flbnla 

TThia , 

1 

Ulna  and  radiiM 

1 

1 

Rnntui^  of  intestines 

1 
8 

flnrains. ,..,, - 

8 

6 

1 

5 

1 

110 

50 

13 

8 

2 

5' 

1 

3 

1 

88 
8 

13 
2 

n 

flfvtt^n«n1at1nn   

t 

Woonds;    ^ 

150 

28 

209 

8 

1 
1 

10 

4 

28 

21 

11 

84 

7 

5 
....... 

391 

Inf^eted 

IM 

M» 

Incised 

n 

XHfeoMt  c/A«  b<»ii«t  and  offsnt  </Iooo- 
Artbritifi  deformans 

1 

Infeetioiia  Dolrarthritis 

1 

Periostitis 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

1,315 

884 

438 

38 

741 

185 

351 

0 

8»0* 
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DeaUiM  during  (he  year  ended  June  SO,  2915, 


Male. 

Female. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

I 

a 

• 

a 

H 

• 

• 

1 

tt 

1 
1 

1 

AtooioUeas. - 

••••••• 

1 

1 

1 

BaHnr  iMtmlysis 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Otfcinoma: 

Bladder 

1 

MMLVWm  •••■••■«•■•■••.>■■■••«•••••• 

1 

Cwdiac  tncomimiiflatiaii » ,  * 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

3 

OnrdloTftlYnliir  diiwam.  ./^ 

15 
1 
8 

1 
8 

1 
1 

••••••• 

20 

Cerebral  artoiosoleroslB...  I  ^ 

8 

Cerebral  hemorrhage.. 

2 

11 

Cerebral  softenhig.*'. , 

1 

Cerebral  syphllisr. 

8 

1 

2. 
1 

17 

Cambfwpfnal  meninffftli 

1 

Cholecystitis. 

i 
2 

1 

CKorea*]  Hnntfagit<m*it."'""""""'"' 

2 

CjftlliS.  mm.  .  .  .m..mmMsm^t.j.          iij.      4.  j.  j.  ..  a  . 

1 

1 

Inabetea  mellitua. 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

Bndocarditls'..  " '  ' 

7 
3 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 

2 

5 

17 

Bnterttis 

3 

Bntoritis.^oentiTe...~...m..~ 

1 

BnteroooUtis 

2 

2 

0 

SpithAllnmA   noiM,^,                            ^     ^ 

1 

Sryalpelas.  •«.••«•••■•.........••■••■• 

2 

oe«tr!tis...i...i.ii;ii;;;;;;;;;;;iii;i 

1 

Oastroenteritb,  acute 

1 

1 

ffiteetfaial  cfomrlctfon  a 

....••. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

23 

22 

0 

1 

31 

2 

4 
2 

;;;;;;; 


3 
1 
3 

28 

Nephritis. 

27 

17 

1 

80 

Orguiic  bndn  disease 

3 

^^^hyimoiiiuitii,  mrehrni . 

paieiT!^?^.^.!!!!?!!.::;;;;:;;::; 

13 

2 

4 
1 

PiellacTa.... ...., 

i            i 

Pericarditis,  acute 

1 
1 

20 
4 
1 

1 

"".".. 

2 

PeritooiUsT: 

1 

Broncho.. , 

7 

4 

1 

******* 

82 

4 

rrogreesive  muscnlar  atnyhy 

PnhnoDary  hemonhage: 

Tranmatie ^..  ^^.^.^. 

••••••• 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Hypostatic  concestlciii^  I  ^  m  m  1 . . 

8 
1 

8 

Bnptdre  ol  aorta. 

1 

fioJdfaic .. 

1 

1 

***""* exhanstJon.,.,.  ,                .  . 

2 

1 
1 

2 

Status  epileptlcas. 

5 

8   

4 

18 

Bnbdunu  hMnorrlafle. 

1 

suicide...^?!!??:^:::::::;;:;;;;:: 

i 

1 

8«»i''Mfl,  strannilatiGn 

1 

1 

1 

Tobereulosisr 

inf^vti^ 

1 
2 
5 

1 

Hflfery .....::.... ...... 

1 
4 

3 

22 

2 

•         83 

Total 

210 

1 

67 

34 

35 

1        337 
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Operations. — ^There  were  531  minor  operations  performed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  during  the  year.  The  following  are  the  major  and 
other  operations  performed  by  the  consulting  staff: 


2£ajor  operations  performed  by  the  coTUtdiing  staff. 


Amputation  of  gangrenous  toes 

Appendectomy , 

Cast  for  fracture  of  right  arm 

Cast  for  fracture  of  right  leg 

Cast  for  fracture  of  tibia  and  fibula. 

Cataract,  extraction 

Cystotomy,  suprapubic 

Emp^rema 


Excision  of  parotid 

Denotomy  for  contractures  of  feet. 

Hermiotomy 

Hydrocele. 


Incision  and  drainage  of  infected  hand. 

Laparotomy 

Operation  for  setting  tibia  and  fibula. . . 
Operation  for  fractured  patella 


1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


Total 22 

The    operations   were    performed    by   the    following    consulting 
surgeons: 


Dr.  Vaughan. 
Dr.  Taylor... 
Dr.  White. . . 
Dr.  Kimball. 


6 
7 
8 
1 


Total. 


Work  of  the  hydrotherapeutic  department. 


22 


Aytnge  number  of  paUents  treated  per  month . 

Average  nmnber  of  treatments  per  month 

Total  numbw  of  treatments 


Male, 
white. 


109.3 
1,996.7 
23,961 


Female. 


White. 


58.9 
1,616.0 
19,401 


Colored. 


48.3 
1,379.9 
16,559 


TotaL 


216.5 
4,992.6 
59,921 


Dr.  A.  D.  Weakley,  in  charge  of  the  dental  department,  submits 
the  following  report  of  work  done  during  the  year: 

Work  of  dental  department  during  year  ended  June  SO,  2915. 

Number  of  cases  treated 2, 069 

Average  number  of  patients  treated  per  month 172. 42 


Examinations  and  treatments: 

Extractions 1, 872 

924 

893 

47 

41 

231 

1 


Treatments. 

Fillings 

New  artificial  dentures  (made). . . 
Old  artificial  dentures  (repaired). 

Mouths  cleaned 

Crowns  made 


Total •. 4,009 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Kunball,  in  charge  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
department,  submits  the  following  report  of  the  work  done  during 
the  year: 
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Work  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  department  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 

Number  of  visits , 54 

Number  of  patients 626 

Errors  of  renuction 249 

Other  diseases  of  the  eye 176 

Diseases  of  the  ear 63 

Diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat 48 

Major  operations 2 

BBPOBT  OF  THE  CLINICAL  PSYCHIATRIST. 

Prom  February  1  to  Jtine  30,  1915,  inclusive.    No  reports  for. 
December,  1914,  and  January,  1915.  were  submitted  because  the 
work  of  the  department  was  organizea  during  that  period. 

Gases  studied  with  junior  physicians: 

AlcohoUc  hallucinosis 4 

Anxiety  depression 4 

Cerebral  lues 8 

Confusion  associated  with  cerebral  lesions 8 

Dementia  precox  types 68 

Intoxication  pjsychoses 3 

Manic  depreesives 17 

Mental  defectives 4 

Paranoid  states 9 

Paresis 22 

Psychoneurosis 1 

Psychosis  associated  with  epilepsy 6 

Senile  dementia 15 

Syringomyelia 1 

Undinerentiated  depression 9 

Undifferentiated  psychosis 1 

Total 180 

Cases  studied  with  senior  physicians: 

A  IcdioUc  hallucinosis 1 

Anxiety  depression 2 

Anxiety  hallucinatory  state 2 

Dementia  precox  tyx>es 2 

Kleptomania 1 

Total 8 

Cases  given  special  analvsis — since  many  of  these  cases  covered  periods  longer 
than  one  month,  each  case  given  consistent  psychotherapeutic  treatment  is 
tabulated  each  month: 

Anxiety  depression 8 

Dementia  precox  types 44 

Manic-depressive  types 4 

Paranoid  tyx>es 10 

Psychosis  associated  with  epilepsy 3 

Hysteria 1 

Total 70 

8CIBMT1FI0  DEPABTMENT. 

Course  for  internes. — ^The  regular  course  for  internes  was  given  from 
October  26  to  December  20,  1914.  Thirty-two  exercises  were  given 
in  all,  and  the  course  was  satisfactorily  completed  bv  the  seven 
internes  who  attended.  This  year  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frederick 
A.  Fenning,  a  member  of  the  District  bar,  for  a  comprehensive  sum- 
ming up  of  certain  medico-legal  matters  which  were  of  especial 
interest  to  physicians  in  hospitws  of  this  character. 

A  definite  rule  was  made  regarding  the  examinations,  which  will 
apply  in  the  futiu*e,  namely,  that  a  general  average  grade  of  75  per 
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cent  must  be  obtained,  and  in  no  case  will  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion be  considered  to  be  satisfactory  unless  a  grade  of  60  pea-  cent  be 
reached  in  every  part  of  the  course.  This  rule  will  t«nd  to  prevent  a 
too  early  speciauzation  of  intellectual  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
iDtemes  toward  certain  parts  of  the  course,  and  thus  aid  our  efforts 
to  provide  a  general  groundwork. 

PsyeholooiSd  lahoraiory. — The  work  in  the  psychological  laboratory 
hae  been,  for  the  most  part,  work  of  investigation.  In  addition  to 
the  work  of  the  psvchologist,  the  clinical  psychiatrist  and  Mra. 
-  Kempf  have  been  maldng  some  intensive  studies  on  the  bohavioriatJc 
characteristics  as  illustrating  certain  aspects  of  the  mental  life  of 
monkeys  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  a  genetic  approach  to  certain 
problems  of  instinctive  behavior. 

Pathological  laboratory. — ^The  number  of  autopsies  performed  daring 
the  year  was  159.  The  number  of  histopathological  examinations 
was  69.  The  fact  that  the  histological  examinations  were  not  as 
many  as  the  autopsies  is  due  to  the  enforced  absence  of  the  histo- 
pathologist  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  during  the  year  on 
account  of  illness. 

A  technician  was  appointed  June  1,  1915. 

The  following  table  gives  the  usual  data  regarding  the  incidence  of 
tuberculosis : 

Pulvumary  luhercu.lo»i»  in  thoK  who  died  during  the  yean  ended  June  SO,  1885-1315. 


3,<S5  a.TOi     787     aai 
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Clinico-pcATiohgiccLl  laboratory. — ^The  accompanying  table  gives  an 
outline  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  dinico-pathological  laboratory: 

Blood,  cytology 30 

Cerebrospinal  nuid,  general  examinations 100 

Feces 3 

Pus 16 

Sputum 183 

Ifrine 1,187 

Waasermann  reactions 1, 142 

Stomach  contents 2 

Total 2,663 

Photographic  department, — ^There  have  been  made  by  the  photog- 
rapher 700  photographs  of  patients,  59  pictm'es,  and  35  lantern 
slides  for  the  administration  department,  and  6  pictures  for  the 
scientific  department. 

Miscellaneous. — ^Room  and  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  investiga- 
tions of  entamoeba  bacalis  have  been  furnished  to  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles, 
of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  the 
pathologic^  laboratory.  Tnis  work  is  being  conducted  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  dental  department. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Stout,  of  the  George  Washington  Medical  School,  has 
been  riven  the  opportunity  of  carrying  on  myestigations  with  neuro- 
logiccJ  cases,  ana  nas  been  of  considerable  assistance  in  the  examina- 
tion of  some  neurological  cases  which  are  of  interest. 

On  May  24,  1915;  there  was  inaugurated  the  system  of  sejiding 
junior  or  assistant  physicians  to  the  laboratories  for  a  three  months^ 
period  of  training.  This  innovation  is  expected  to  give  to  the  hos- 
pital better  trained  men  to  carry  on  certain  kinds  of  work  and  at  the 
same  time  to  jgive  to  the  ward  pnysicians  a  much  more  adequate  con- 
ception of  scientific  methods  and  prepare  them  for  the  conduct  of 
inv^tigation  along  lines  that  can  only  be  carried  out  by  a  dose  coop- 
eration of  ward  observations  with  laboratory  methods.  At  present 
the  general  scheme  is  not  only  to  rotate  the  younger  medical  officers 
in  the  different  laboratories,  but  also  on  the  oifferent  services.  With 
our  present  organization  this  will  give  them  a  certain  amoimt  of 
laboratory  work  which  is  of  great  v^ue  in  order  that  they  may  have 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  laboratory  findings,  and  also 
by  appreciating  the  laboratory  problems  enable  them  to  cooperate 
more  mtelligently  with  the  laboratory  when  they  get  back  to  their 
ward  service.  In  addition  to  this  they  will  have  service  on  the  acute 
receiving  services  where  they  will  come  xmder  the  immediate  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  clinical  psychiatrist,  who  is  especially 
equipped  to  deal  with  various  problems  of  a  psycholo^cal  and  so- 
called  fimctional  character.  Then  in  the  regular  rotation  they  will 
receive  special  instruction  in  the  psychological  laboratory,  where  the 
psychologist  has  been  requested  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  a 
consideration  of  organic  conditions,  such  as  depend  upon  gross 
changes  in  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  peripneral  mechanisms. 
Here  they  will  receive  instruction  as  to  methods  of  examination, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment,  which  will  be  of  special  value  in  handling 
organic  conditions,  such  as  hemiplegias,  aphasias,  and  the  like.  Witn 
this  scheme  of  rotation  it  is  beheved  that  the  younger  physician  will 
get  a  very  well  roimded  survey  of  all  of  the  problems  witn  which  he 
must  deal  in  an  institution  of  this  sort. 
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PI7BLIOATIONS. 

The  following  publications  by  members  of  the  hospital  staflf  have 
appeared  dming  the  year: 

White,  William  A.,  superintendent: 

Moon  myth  in  medicine.  The  Psychoanalytic  Review,  vol.  1,  No.  3,  July,  1914, 
pp.  241-256.  (Read  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Medical  History  Club  of  Waah- 
inffton,  D.  0.,  and  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  pp.  d4S-352.) 

Chanee  Goiing's  ''The  English  Convict,"  a  symposium.  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  Vol.  V,  No.  3,  S^t^nber, 
1914,  pp.  34&-352. 

The  new  ideal.    The  Maryland  Psychiatric  Quarterly,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  June  25, 

1914,  pp.  37-48.    (Address  delivered  at  the  laving  of  the  comostone  of  the 
John  Hubner  Psychiatric  Building  at  Sprin^eld  State  Hospital,  June  25, 19140 

The  significance  of  medical  gatherings.  Viiginia  Medical  Semimonthly,  voL 
19,  No.  16,  November  27,  1914,  pp.  394-399.  (Address  delivered  before  Ae 
Medical  Society  of  Virginia  at  its  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  Oct.  27  to  30, 1914.) 

The  unconscious.  The  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  April,  1915, 
pp.  177-190. 

Psychoanalytic  parallels.    The  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  Anril, 

1915,  pp.  177190.    (Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Associated  Physicians  of  Mont- 
clair  and  vicinity  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Nov.  23, 1914.) 

Franz,  Shepherd  Ivory,  scientific  director: 

Delusions.    Popular  Science  Monthly,  vol.  86,  No.  1,  Januanr,  1915,  pp.  80-01. 
S^ptomatological  differences  associated  with  similar  cerebral  lesions  in  the 

insane.    Psychological  Monograph  No.  81,  April,  1915,  pp.  1-79. 
Variations  in  distribution  of  the  motor  centers.    Psychological  Monograph  No. 

81,  April,  1915,  pp.  80-162. 
Eempf,  Edward  J.,  cluneal  x>6ychiatrist: 

The  integrative  functions  of  the  nervous  system  applied  to  some  reactions  in 

human  Dehavior,  and  their  attending  psychic  functions.    The  Psychoanalytic 

Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  April,  1915.    (Read  before  the  American  Medico- 
Psychological  Association,  seventieth  annual  meeting,  Baltimore,  Md.,  May 

26-29, 1914.) 
The  behavior  chart  in  mental  diseases.    American  Journal  of  Insanity,  Vol. 

LXXI,  No.  4,  AprU,  1915. 
O'Malley,  Mary,  senior  assistant  physician: 

Psycnoses  in  the  colored  race:  A  study  in  comparative  psychiatry.    AA^mcan 

Journal  of  Insanity,  Vol.  LXXI,  No.  2,  October,  1914,  pp.  309-337. 
Gleuck,  Bernard,  senior  assistant  physician: 

The  forensic  phase  of  litigious  paranoia.    Journal  of  the  Amer.  Inst,  of  Grim.  Law 
and  Criminol^,  Vol.  V.  r^o.  3. 
Translation  of  Olaf  Kinbeig:  Alcohol  and  criminality.    Ibid.,  Vol.  V,  No.  4. 
Review:  Sezuelle  Anomualien,  Ihre  Psychologische  Wertuns  und  deren  Foren- 

sische  Xonsequenzen,  by  Ludwig  Frank,    ibid.,  Vol.  VI,  rJo.  2. 
Lind,  John  E.,  senior  assistant  physician: 

The  dream  as  a  simple  wish-fulnllment  in  the  negro.    The  Psychoanalytic  Review. 

July,  1914,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  295-300. 
Partial  analysis  of  an  ether  anestheisa  dream.    Alienist  and  neiirologist,  VoL 

XXXV,  No.  3,  August,  1914,  pp.  310-317. 
The  color  complex  in  the  negro.    The  Psychoanalytic  Review,  October,  1914, 

Vol.  I,  No.  IV,  pp.  404-414. 
The  treatment  of  bedsores.    New  York  Med.  Journal.    Jan.  2,  1915,  Vol.  CI, 

No.  1.  pp.  25-26. 
The  early  diagnosis  of  general  paresis.    International  Clinics,  March,  1915,  Vol.  I, 

eer.  25,  pp.  115-133. 
Combineapsychoses.    The  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  April,  1915, 

vol.  42,  No.  4,  pp.  217-234. 
Murphy,  John  P.  H.,  assistant  physician: 

Mannerisms  and  their  relations  to  the  ph3rsic  life.    New  York  Medical  Journal, 

Feb.  20, 1915,  p.  347. 
Typhoid  and  the  psychoses.    Publication  International  Clinics,  Vol.  II,  XXV 

Series,  June,  1915,  p.  172. 
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Hough,  WHliam  H.,  assistant  physician: 

(Wiih  Dr.  E.  B.  Vedder,  captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.)  Prevalence  of  syphilis 
among  the  inmates  of  the  Govermnent  Hospital  for  the  Insane.    Jour,  of  Juner. 
Med.  Assoc.,  Mar.  30, 1915^  Vol.  LXIV,  pp.  972-975. 
Pfel£fer,  John  A.,  assistant  physician: 

Case  of  chronic  progressive  chorea  with  anatomical  study.    Amer.  Jour,  of  In- 
sanity, Vol.  LXXI,  No.  3,  January,  1915. 
Neuropathological  findings  in  a  case  of  pernicious  anemia  with  psychical  implica- 
tion.   Jour,  of  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,  vol.  42,  February,  1915,  pp.  75-93. 
Evarts,  Arrah  B.,  assistant  physician: 

Dementia  praecox  in  the  colored  race.    The  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Vol.  I ,  No.  4, 

October,  1914. 
Keport  of  a  case  of  aphasia  and  apraxia.    New  York  Medical  Journal,  Dec.  19. 
1914. 
Shockley,  Francis  M..  assistant  physician: 

The  role  of  sexuality  in  the  genesis  of  paranoid  conditions.    The  Psychoanaytic 
Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  October,  1914,  pp.  431-438. 
O'Neil,  D.  G.,  assistant  phvsician:  - 

Some  observations  on  the  symptomatic  psychoses  of  the  nephritic  group.    Alienist 

and  Neurologist,  Vol.  X5CXV,  November,  1914,  pp.  351-364. 
Translation  of  K.  Bonhoeffer:  Infection  and  intoxication  psychoses.    Alienist 
and  Neurologist,  Vol.  XXXV,  November,  pp.  345-350. 
Wendev,  Louis,  assistant  physician: 

The  applicability  of  Binet-Simon  intelligence  tests  in  psychoses  of  the  senium. 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  CI,  Mar.  6, 1915,  pp.  448-454 
Ernest,  John  R.,  junior  assistant  phyBidan: 

The  importance  of  tiie  early  recognition  of  the  mental  limitations  of  the  prsecox 
type.    The  Medical  Record,  May  29, 1915,  pp.  1-7. 
Sheehan,  Robert,  passed  assistant  suigeon,  U.  S.  Navv: 

Service  use  oi  intelligence  tests.    U.  S.  Naval  Medical  Bulletin,  vol.  9,  No.  2, 
pp.  1-9. 

STAFF  CHANGS  S. 

The  following  resignations  took  eflFect  during  the  year:  Herman  G. 
Maul,  medical  interne;  William  H.  Hough,  assistant  physician; 
FrfuiK  H.  DixoU;  junior  assistant  physician;  Miss  ComeUa  Allen, 
chief  of  the  training  school  for  nuises.  Capt.  Edgar  King,  M.  D., 
assi^ed  from  the  United  States  Army,  was  translerred  to  the  Dis- 
ciplmary  Barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  July,  1914. 

The  following  new  appointments  were  made  during  the  year: 
William  F.  Rice,  medical  interne;  Neal  A.  Harper,  dental  interne; 
Joseph  Nack,  medical  interne;  Mildred  E.  Sheetz,  medical  interne; 
Edward  J.  Kempf ,  clinical  psychiatrist.  Cant.  Thomas  W.  Woodson, 
Medical  Corps,  was  assigned  to  this  hospital  from  the  United  States 
Army  in  July,  1914,  vice  Capt.  King. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 

The  appropriations  recommended  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxme 
30,  1917,  are  as  follows: 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  admitted  to  the  institution 
656  patients,  which  was  96  less  than  the  previous  year.  The  total 
numoer  imder  treatment  during  the  year  was  3,718,  which  was  22 
less  than  during  the  previous  year..  The  daily  average  in  the  hos- 
pital for  the  past  year  was  3,032,  showing  an  increase  m  this  average 
of  7.  It  woifld  seem,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  that  the  same  amount 
would  be  needed  for  next  year  as  has  been  allowed  for  the  present 
year;  that  is,  based  on  3,170  patients,  each  at  $220  per  capita, 
together  with  the  $55,000  for  general  repairs  and  improvements  and 
$5,000  for  roadways,  walks,  and  grading  would  amoxmt  to  $757,400. 
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Pursuing  the  usual  method  of  calculating,  the  District  o£  Columbia's 
share  for  1,725  patients  should  be  $412,150,  and  the  balance  for  1,445 
patients,  amounting  to  $285,250,  ^ould  be  provided  for  by  Congress 
m  the  simdry  civil  oill. 

Storehmae. — ^The  hospital  should  have  a  separate  storehouse  and 
shop  building,  and,  now  that  Congress  Ijas  provided  an  appropriation, 
we  are  plannmg  to  build  a  wall  aroimd  Howard  EEall,  this  compellins 
the  electrical  department  to  move.  It  is  needed  more  than  ever,  and 
the  necessity  for  having  a  central  place  for  mechanical  departments 
and  storeroom  can  not  oe  too  strongly  stated.  We  have  at  present 
one  main  storeroom  and  many  small  ones  connected  with  the  various 
departments.  In  the  main  storeroom  we  have  installed  perpetual 
inventory  cards,  keeping  track  of  aU  the  supplies  on  hand  at  a  given 
time.  It  is  desirable,  merefore,  to  have  this  central  storeroom  and 
shop  building  as  doon  as  possible.  If  this  was  done,  we  could  vacate 
Center  Lodge  and  carpenter  shop  and  group  of  buildings  aroimd  the 
present  storehouse  ana  laimdry.  Center  Lodge  proper  could  then  be 
remodeled  and  used  for  the  purpose  recommended,  viz,  the  linen 
room  under  the  matron.  TTiis  building,  if  built,  should  be  built  in 
such  a  maimer  as  to  have  a  store  yard  attached  where  lime,  sand,  and 
gravel  and  such  articles  could  be  stored  under  proper  supervision. 

Gate  house. — ^We  have  a  new  entrance,  the  road  has  been  cut 
through  and  completed,  and  only  the  new  gate  house  and  gates  are 
needed.  This  hospital  has  many  visitors — ^relatives  and  niends  of 
the  patients  in  addition  to  sight-seers — and  some  accommodation 
should  be  provided  not  onlv  as  a  convenience  whUe  waitinjg  for  cars 
but  also  in  the  way  of  a  puoUc-comfort  station  wMIe  the  visitors  are 
at  the  institution. 

Fence. — ^The  need  of  a  new  fence  around  this  institution  is  so 
apparent  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  be  seen  to  be  fully 
realized.  At  the  present  time  much  of  this  fence  is  down  and  some 
of  it  is  only  waiting  for  a  strong  gust  of  wind  to  level  it.  An  ap- 
propriation is  desirable  amountmg  to  $14,000  to  erect  this  fence 
extending  the  full  length  of  the  west  side  of  Nichols  Avenue  and 
aroimd  the  Hamilton  Koad  side  of  the  hospital. 

Staff  quarters. — ^Additional  quarters  diould  be  provided  for  Uie 
hospital  staff.  At  the  present  time  they  are  quartered  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  administration  building  and  in  various  parts  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  office  part  of  the  administration  builaing  is  at  present 
crowded  for  room  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  additional  room  for  the  various  offices.  The  growth  of  this 
mstitution  has  been  so  rapid  of  late — the  increase  in  me  number  of 

Satients  together  with  the  number  of  records  required — that  a  great 
eal  more  space  for  administrative  purposes  is  needed.  In  line  with 
this  it  will  soon  be  necessary  in  secKing  additional  room  to  go  to  tiie 
second  floor  of  the  administration  bimding  now  being  used  bv  the 
staff  officers  for  their  residences.  Therefore  it  is  recommendea  that 
an  appropriation  be  secured  to  provide  staff  quarters  to  house  these 
officers. 

Elevators. — ^The  building  inspector  of  the  District  in  inspecting  th« 
elevators  stated  that  two  of  the  elevators,  viz,  the  one  in  the  kitchen 
building  by  which  the  food  is  lowered  into  the  tunnels  to  be  sent  to 
the  vanous  wards  and  that  in  the  laundry  by  which  the  clothes  are 
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raised  and  lowered  from  the  washing  room  to  the  ironing  room  and 
repair  shops,  are  of  such  old-fashioned  class  and  in  such  poor  con- 
dition tiiat  he  was  compelled  to  condemn  both  of  them  and  that  they 
should  no  longer  be  used.  In  replacing  these  it  would  be  advisable 
to  install  electric  elevators,  which  could  be  done  at  a  cost  of  $3,675. 
From  the  report  is  would  seem  that  it  is  not  safe  to  continue  the 
present  elevators  in  use.  and  it  is  therefore  quite  urgent  that  this 
appropriation  be  granted. 

ice  plant. — Our  present  ico-making  and  refrigerating  plant  has 
been  in  use  manv  vears  and  is  not  equal  to  furnishing  the  ice  and 
refrigeration  needed,  at  the  present  time.  We  have  in  use  one  machine 
of  20  tons  capacity  and  two  machines  of  6  tons  capacity  each.  The 
20-ton  capacity  machine  has  been  in  use  about  10  years,  the  others 
more  than  15  years.  They  are  in  continual  use  24  hours  each  day 
and  have  worn  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  a 
large  amoxmt  of  repairs,  as  we  are  always  in  danger  of  a  breakdown 
just  when  we  would  need  this  plant  the  most.  l^Lis  plant  is  located 
m  the  rear,  under  the  old  Center  Lodge,  in  a  dark  and  hot  place,  where 
at  times  during  the  summer  the  temperature  registers  considerably 
over  100®.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  remodel  the  old  house  formerly 
used  as  a  boiler  plant  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  an  ice-manufac- 
turing plant  and  provide  one  additional  engine  of  30  tons  capacity 
and  tank  to  hold  200  ice  cans.  This  could  be  done  at  an  expenditure 
of  $19,000. 

Summary  of  appropnaiiona  rtoommended. 

Support 1697,400 

General  repairs  and  improvements 55|  000 

Roadways,  walks,  and  grading 5, 000 

Shop  and  storehouse  building 24, 755 

Gatehouse 8,000 

New  fence 14,000 

Staff  (quarters 25, 000 

Electric  elevators 3, 675 

Ice  plant 19, 000 

Total 851,830 
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STATISTIOAL  TABIiES. 

Admisaions  and  disduxrget. 


Male. 

Female. 

To4ri. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

White. 

Coloced. 

TotaL 

Bcmftftifng  Jane  80, 1914: 

Army.. 

851 

282 

40 

702 

46 

14 

6 

826 

897 

296 

46 

1,028 

W 

Navy 

1 

* 

1 

US 

United  States  Public  Health  Servioe. . . . 

« 

Civil  life 

506 

28B 

7N 

i»n 

Total 

1,875 

892 

2.267 

507 

288 

796 

8.60 

Admitted  daring  the  year  1915: 

Army. 

186 

79 

7 

143 

17 
1 

158 

80 

7 

231 

U8 

Navy 

89 

Uni£ed  States  PabUo  Health  Service. . . 

T 

Civaiife 

88 

199 

76 

186 

«M 

Total 

865 

106 

471 

109 

76 

186 

m 

DiBoharged  daring  the  year  1916: 
Becovered— 

Aimy 

2( 
80 

2 
25 

8 

27 
80 

2 
82 

27 

Navy 

89 

United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice  

2 

Civil  life 

7 

16 

10 

26 

• 

Total 

81 

10 

91 

16 

10 

26 

117 

Improved— 

14 
8 

1 
1 

15 
9 

11 

Navy 

• 

United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice  

Civil  life 

17 

9 

26 

16 

7 

28 

49 

TotaL 

89 

11 

50 

16 

7 

28 

n 

Unimproved- 
Army 

13 
2 

1 
42 

18 
2 

1 
55 

18 

Nary 

1 

United  States  Pablic  Health  Serv- 
ice  

1 

Civlllito 

13 

15 

13 

28 

• 

Total 

58 

13 

71 

15 

13 

2S 

9i 

Not  insane— 

Aimy 

Navy '. 

6 

f 

United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice  

Civil  life 

4 

2 

6 

1 

8 

4 

n 

Total 

10 

2 

12 

1 

8 

4 

It 

Deceased— 

Aimy.... •.•.•.•••.........•. 

184 

25 

4 

45 

7 

141 
25 

5 
94 

•••••••« 

141 

Navy 

Si 

United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice  

1 
49 

... 

s 

Civil  life 

86 

86 

71 

Hi 

Total 

206 

57 

265 

86 

86 

71 

0 

lUmaining  Jane  80, 1915: 

Army. 

802 

290 

40 

n2 

52 

14 

5 

884 

854 

804 

45 

1,046 

8M 

Navy 

1 

1 

United  State  Pablic  Health  Service.... 

# 

Civil  life 

631 

296 

816 

i.an 

Total. 

1,844 

406 

2,249 

532 

296 

8Z7 

S,OT 
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Admissions  and  disehargeSf  classified  according  to  sex,  /or  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915, 

and  since  the  opening  of  the  ?u>spual  in  1855. 


• 

Ymt  ended  Jtme  30, 
1915. 

Since  openbifr  of  the  hos- 
pUaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

AdmiUad 

471 

185 

056 

17,079 

5,069 

22,148 

Binbarsed: 

Beoo¥€nd 

>108 

^  50 

71 

265 

2,249 

80 
23 
2S 

72 
827 

133 
73 
99 

837 
3,076 

5,545 

2,398 

879 

6,008 

1,306 
911 
354 

1,660 

6,863 

Trnprarvnd ,,,  ^ ,..,-.--  ^ ,.  -  ,„  ^  ^  ^ ,  ^ ,  ^  - ,,  ^ ,  ^ ,  ^  „., , 

3,309 

T7imiii>royed 

1,233 

Died 

7,677 

HMnAinlxiff 

17,079 

5,060 

22,148 

PercerUage  of  total  admissions,  recovered,  improved,  etc. 


Beoorered... 
Improved... 
Unimproved 

Died 

Bemaining.. 

Total.. 


Male. 


82.46 
14.04 
5.15 
35.18 
13.17 


100.00 


Female. 


25.81 
17.97 
6.98 
32.92 
16.32 


100.00 


TotaL 


30.94 
14.94 
5.56 
34.66 
13.90 


100.00 


MonOdy  changes  of  population. 


Date. 

Admitted. 

Dlsoharsed. 

Died. 

Total 
died  and 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

• 

Total. 

db- 
charged. 

1914. 
July 

25 
32 
45 
17 
56 
40 

28 
80 
81 
46 
63 
59 

11 
15 
15 
19 
15 
18 

10 
6 
21 
11 
27 
18 

86 

47 
60 
86 
71 
58 

88 
85 
52 
57 
80 
77 

20 
16 
28 
23 

15 
10 

35 
9 
12 
26 
20 
20 

6 
9 

9 
6 
8 

14 
4 
4 

1 

4 

11 

26 
25 
83 
82 
21 
18 

80 
13 
16 
27 
24 
31 

81 
17 
10 
25 
14 
26 

24 
26 
24 
24 
17 
18 

2 
8 
4 
8 
4 
4 

4 

12 
7 
8 
8 

8 

33 
26 
23 
88 

IB 
80 

28 
88 
81 
82 
20 
26 

69 

August 

60 

Beptember 

Octobwr 

66 
66 

November 

December 

80 
48 

1915. 
Tanoary 

67 

Fftbmtfy.... 

61 

MatrI*..: 

47 

Aprfl 

60 

fflS^.::;:;;:;;::: 

44 

June 

67 

Total 

171 

185 

656 

224 

81 

805 

265 

72 

837 

642 
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Nativity  of  paOenti  admitted  during  thi  year  and  mno$  opening  of  (Af  IkupttaZ  m  1^55. 


Ntttrebom: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Arixona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delawara.  ••..•....»•. 
District  of  Columbia!  \ 

Florida 

Oeorda. 

Illino5r. 

Indiana. 

Indian  Territory 

Idaho 

Iowa. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missomf. 

Montana. 

Netvaska. 

New  Hampdiire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pemisylyania.... 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

United  States.... 


Total. 


Foreienbom: 

Alsace 

Armenia.. 
Austria... 
Bahamas. 
Bavaria... 
Belgium.. 
Bermuda. 
Bohemia.. 


During 
year. 


1 
8 
4 


1 
106 


6 
9 
6 


4 
8 

8 
6 
9 
44 
9 
8 
1 
1 
6 


1 
2 
4 


88 
8 

22 
1 


20 
2 
4 
8 
8 


2 

09 

2 

6 

105 


£20 


8 


Stnoe 
1855. 


77 

42 

8 

44 

19 

138 

10 

43 

2,890 

25 

149 

804 

814 

19 

2 

72 

00 

810 

72 

168 

1,005 

025 

142 

87 

72 

188 

8 

10 

99 

214 

5 

1,855 

213 

761 

4 

5 

1,180 

73 

90 

196 

87 

8 

82 

2,151 

101 

95 

1,219 


15.417 


1 

8 

100 

1 

17 
9 
2 

12 


Foreign  bom— OontiniMd. 

Brazil 

British  East  Indies.. . 

British  Columbia 

British  poesesskna.... 
British  West  Indies... 

Buenos  Aires 

<>M^a 

Cape  Verde  Island.... 

Chile 

China. 

Coast  of  Africa. 

Costa  Rica. 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Denmark 

England 

Equador 

Finland 

France. 

Germany 

Greece. 

Guatemala. 

Holland 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 


Malta. 

Mexico 

New  Brunswick. 
Newtouiulland... 
New  Grenada.... 
Norwa< 
Nora 


Imik, 


PhU^plne  Islands 

Poland 

Portugal 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Prussia 

Porto  Rico 

Roumania. 

Russia 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Saxony 

Scotland 

Sicily 

Spain 

Sweden. 

Switserland. 

Turkey 

Wales 

West  Indies 

At  sea 

Unascertained 


Total. 


During 


1 
3 


Sfaioe 
1855. 


2 

2 

20 

5 


1 

2 


19 
7 
2 


4 

i" 


1 

8 


24 


060 


1 
8 
1 
3 

15 
3 
188 
1 
8 
5 
8 
1 

10 
1 

57 

488 

1 

14 

111 

1,755 

20 
1 

21 

81 

1 

2,m 

U4 

10 
1 
8 

17 
4 
8 
1 

75 

25 
1 

12 

87 
• 
8 

42 
8 
8 
112 
8 
7 
115 
8 

10 
122 

84 

10 

94 
8 
1 


29,148 


Agu  o/patienti  admitted  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1925. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Ag«. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

5  to  15  years 

6 
6 
18 
21 
26 
28 
18 
18 

6 
28 

n 

86 
81 
79 
68 
67 

50  to  00  years. 

00  to  70  years. 

70  to  80  years 

80  to  90  years. 

Over  90  years. 

Unknown 

84 
85 
48 

13 

1 

10 

17 

17 

10 

0 

61 

15  to  20  years 

20  to  26  years 

25  to  80  years. 

80  to  85  years 

85  to  40  years 

23 
68 
64 

60 
60 

40 
89 

68 

69 

18 

1 

1 

11 

40  to  45  years 

46  to  50  years 

Total. 

471 

186 

050 
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CivU  eondUion  o/patienU  admiUed  during  the  year  ended  June  30  ^  1915. 


■ 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Slnsle 

279 
120 

47 

62 
73 
87 

1 
12 

841 

Marrtod 

199 

Widowed. 

84 

Diroroed 

1 

Unknown 

19 

31 

Total 

471 

185 

656 

Agea  o/patienU  who  died  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1915, 


Afe. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

6  to  30  yean. 

3 

5 
9 
30 
23 
34 
17 

4 

6 
16 
32 
31 
33 
22 

50to603rean 

16 
48 
78 
21 
2 

7 
15 
12 

4 

23 

30to35yean. 

60  to  70  yean. 

63 

35  to  30  yean 

70  to  80  yean..... 

90 

80io35yeaz8. 

80  to  90  yean 

25 

85  to  40  yean. 

Over  90  yean 

8 

40  to  45  yean. 

45  to  50  yean. 

Total 

265 

72 

337 

Duration  of  mental  dieeaee  of  patients  who  died  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Under  Inumtii 

6 
17 
18 
20 
24 
18 
20 
20 
33 

2 
5 
7 
5 
2 
4 
4 
5 
8 

8 
22 
25 
25 
26 
22 
24 
25 
41 

4  to  6  yean 

15 
19 
10 
5 
7 
27 

7 
4 
6 
5 
2 
6 

22 

1  to  3  months 

6to  lo'yean 

23 

10  to  1^  yean. 

22 

4 to 6 months..   .,. 

15  to  20  yean 

10 

20  to  25  yean 

0 

•  to  13  months 

Over  25  yean 

23 

13  to  18  months 

18  months  to  2  jrean. . 

Total 

265 

72 

837 

3  to  4  yean....' 

Ages  of  patients  discharged  recovered  during  year  ended  June  30, 1915. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

15to203rean 

8 

37 

22 

16 

3 

3 

2 

3 
9 
6 
5 

11 

30  to  80  yean 

46 

80  to  40  yean.. 

28 

40  to  50  yean 

21 

£0  to  60  yean : 

3 

00  to  70  yean.. 

3 

6 

Over  70  years. 

3 

Total 

91 

26 

U7 

Duration  of  residence  in  the  hospital  of  those  recovered  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1915. 


Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

White. 

Coloced. 

White. 

Coloced. 

30  to  80  days 

1 

6 

6 

8 

17 

22 

6 

13 

8 

1 

1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
4 

8 

1  toSmonthi 

2 
1 

10 

9 

t  to  4  months. 

11 

33 

•  to  9  mooths 

28 

0 

1  to  3  yean 

4 

20 

3  to  4  yean...... 

4 

Total 

81 

10 

16 

10 

117 
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Nativity  of  patienti  admitted  during  the  year  and  tinee  opening  qf  the  hospital  m  1855. 


During 
year. 

Since 
1855. 

During 
year. 

SfDoa 

Native  bom: 

Alabamft. 

1 
1 

77 

42 

3 

44 

19 

138 

16 

43 

2,896 

25 

149 

304 

311 

19 

2 

72 

66 

810 

72 

168 

1,665 

625 

142 

37 

72 

188 

8 

16 

99 

214 

5 

1,355 

213 

761 

4 

5 

1,136 

73 

90 

198 

87 

3 

82 

2,151 

101 

95 

1,219 

Foceign  bofn— Contlniifld. 
Brazfl 

1 

Arkazisas 

British  East  Indies 

8 

ArixrmK  .      

British  Colimibia. 

1 

Oallfori'^a. 

1 
3 
4 

3 

Colorado 

British  West  Indies 

Buenos  AJrea 

1 

U 

Connectlcnt... 

3 

Dakota 

Canada 

3 

188 

Delaware 

1 
106 

Owe  Vtfda  Island. 

I 

Ptetrlot  of  Coliin»bla. . . .  > . 

Cb^e.    .......    T    ...    T    .    T   T    T    T    T    r   - 

2 

Florida 

China 

5 

Geonria 

6 
9 
6 

Coast  of  Africa. 

3 

niinok... 

Omta  Rica 

1 

Tndla'^ft. . . .    T 1 T  r  T  -  T 

Cuba 

1 

13 

Indian  Territory - 

Cyprus 

1 

Idaho I. 

■vj  frm  %mm  ••■•••.••••••...... 

Denmark 

57 

Iowa. 

4 

3 
8 
5 
9 
44 
9 
3 
1 
1 
5 

England 

7 

«3t 

XnnflSfl 

Fquador... 

1 

Kentucky 

Finland...^ 

3 

3 

20 

ft 

14 

Louisiana 

rranoe.uc 

Ul 

Maine 

Germany 

1.7IS 

Maryland 

Greece..'. 

s 

Massachusetts 

Guatemala....... 

1 

Mlohiiwf 

Holland 

1 
3 

XI 

Minnesota 

Hw^gary ................. 

u 

MH#f^ippi.... 

loelard.. 

1 

Missoud.'..... 

Ireland 

19 
7 
3 

Montana. 

Italy 

Nebraska. 

1 
2 
4 

Japan 

It 

New  Hamnffbire. ........ 

Korea 

1 

New  Jersev. 

Malta. 

8 

New  Mexioo 

Mexico 

If 

New  York 

38 
8 

22 
1 

New  Brunswick 

4 

North  Carolina 

Newfoundland 

3 

Ohio 

New  Grenada. 

1 

Oklaboma. 

Norway 

t 

n 

Oreson 

NovmSootia 

2ft 

Pfiim^ylyania 

20 
2 
4 

8 
8 

1 

Rhode  Island.. 

Phflipphie  Islands 

Poland 

t 

13 

Bonth  Carolina. ........... 

17 

TennwTffee. .  t  .....,,.      r 

Portugal 

• 

Texas r 

Prhioe  Edward  Islioid. . . . 

8 

Utah 

Pnissia 

4 

43 

Vermont 

2 

69 

2 

5 

105 

Porto  Rico 

f 

Virginia 

• 

WtftVirsinia 

Russia 

9 

U3 

Wisconsin 

8 

United  States 

7 

ClimtlAii^ 

1 

111 

Total 

526 

15.417 

BIfllly 

3 

(iTMlhl 

li 

Foreign  bom: 

XWe 

1 

3 

106 

1 

17 
9 
2 

12 

Sweden. 

1 
3 

133 

Switierland 

•1 

Armenia... 

Turkey 

10 

Austria 

8 

Wales 

3i 

West  Indies 

t 

Bavaria 

At  sea 

1 

Belgium 

TTnaswrtained 

34 

aoi 

HnfmnAA 

1 
1 

Total 

Bohemia 

656 

Slltf 

Agee  o/patiente  admitted  during  the  year  enM  June  SO,  1915. 


Age. 

Male. 

Femala. 

TotaL 

Agt. 

Mala. 

Fwnale. 

Toty. 

5  to  15  years 

ft 
ft 
18 
31 
26 
23 
18 
18 

ft 
28 

n 

8ft 
81 
79 
58 
57 

50  to  60  years. 

60  to  70  years. 

70  to  80  yean. 

80  to  90  yean. 

Over  90  years. 

Unknown 

84 
85 
43 

12 

1 

10 

17 

IT 

16 

6 

U 

15to20years. 

20  to  26  years 

25  to  30  yean. 

30  to  35  years 

85  to  40  years 

23 
58 
64 

66 
66 
40 
89 

B 

If 

18 

1 

1 

U 

40  to  45  years 

46  to  50  years. 

Total. 

471 

185 

66 
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CivU  condUion  o/patienU  admitted  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1915. 


Mate. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Sinde 

270 
120 

47 

62 
73 
87 
1 
12 

841 

litfrted 

199 

Widowed. 

84 

Dfrcffoed 

1 

Unknown 

19 

81 

Total 

471 

185 

656 

Agee  of  patients  who  died  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1915, 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Age. 

Hale. 

Female. 

TotaL 

5  to  20  yean... 

2 
6 
9 
20 
23 
24 
17 

2 

1 
7 
2 
8 
9 
5 

4 

6 
16 
22 
31 
33 
22 

60  to  60  yean. 

16 

48 

78 

21 

2 

7 
16 
12 

4 

28 

30to2^irean. 

60  to  70  years. 

68 

25  to  30  yean 

70  to  80  years 

90 

80  to  35  yean. ....... . 

80  to  90  years 

25 

85  to  40  yean. 

40  to  45  yean. 

45  to  50  yean 

Oyer  90  yean 

s 

Total 

265 

72 

837 

Duration  of  mental  diseaee  of  patients  who  died  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 


Agb. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Afe. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUO. 

Under  1  month 

6 
17 
18 
20 
24 
18 
20 
20 
33 

2 

8 

8 
22 
25 
25 
26 
22 
24 
25 
41 

4  to  6  yean. 

15 
19 
16 
5 
7 
27 

22 

1  to  2  months. 

6  to  ICT  years. 

23 

^  ^  4  months 

10  to  15  years. 

22 

4  tn  6  t^^mthff 

15  to  20  years. 

10 

20  to  25  yean 

9 

9to  12  months 

Oyer  25  yean 

23 

Uto  18  months 

18monthsto2yean.. 
2  to  4  years...... 

Total 

265 

72 

837 

Ages  of  patients  discharged  recovered  during  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

15  to  20  yean 

8 

37 

22 

16 

8 

3 

2 

3 
9 
6 
5 

11 

20  to  80  yean 

46 

80  to  40  yean 

28 

40  to  60  yean 

21 

50  to  60  yean 

8 

60  to  70  yean 

8 

6 

OTOr?0yean..*.a...»ax..x.a... .  ........ 

2 

Total 

91 

26 

in 

Duration  of  residence  in  the  hospital  of  those  recovered  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 


20  to  80  days... 
1  to  2  months.. 
2to8mQdths.. 
8to4months.. 
4  to  6  months.. 
6to9manths.I 
9to  12  months. 
lto2yean.... 
3to4yean.... 

Total.... 


Male. 


White. 


1 

6 

6 

8 

17 

22 

5 

13 

8 


81 


Cokxed. 


1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 


10 


Female. 


White. 


1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
4 


16 


Coloced. 


2 
2 
1 


10 


TotaL 


8 

10 
9 

a 

33 

28 
9 

20 
4 
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Forma  of  mental  dUetue  o/patienU  admitted  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  191$, 


Kale. 

Fttmale. 

TotaL 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Infeotloii-exhaiistloii  psychosis: 

1 
1 

1 

Tozfo  psychosfr— 

Exogenous 

1 

Endogeiioas 

1 
5 

2 
1 

3 

6 

Alooholio  psychoids 

6 

KoTfliiroW^s  psTcdioffis. 

1 
1 

1 

10 
8 

1 

Psychosis  ft89odftt«d  with  organio  brain  disease 

Cerebral  arteriosclerosis— 

Conltnion. 

4 

1 
33 

4 

g 

2 

8 

1 
1 

53 

Depression  •..■■■..••■•*.**•■•••>•••••••«•••• 

4 

Kxcitement.  x^^ixx.xxxa^.aa...... 

1 

1 

10 

1 

Paranoid  state. . , r ,  x  x , 

2 
1 

3 

Cerebral  syphilis. t  . , , 

9 
2 

8 

21 

PsTchfwis  associated  with  brain  tumor. t  . .  r 

2 

1 

6 

45 

1 
85 

16 
4 

6 

130 

12 

1 

Psydiosis  associated  with  epilepsy 

6 
23 

1 
4 

3 
7 

15 

Ck^neral  paresis ,'i..^..\ 

78 

Taboparesis ', 

1 

BenHe  dementin .  .......^xt.......x x.... x 

7 

8 

4 

2 

10 

14 

3 

50 

Dementia  pneoox: 

Hebephrenic. 

24 

Catat<>nlc....V/x..].wu..x.  ...    .x      ^.x.  ...x.. 

8 

Pannold .......................  X ............... . 

1 

26 

7 

0 

Undifferentiated 

36 

14 

3 

203 

33 

Paranofel '.     .  x  x  x  x  x  x .  x             .  .  x 

1 
1 

4 

Psychofpenio  psjrchoffoe. 

1 

X^epreftswn  •....«.■.•....•.•..«......■•••....•... 

2 
8 

1 

1 

8 

Pr6oQ  psychoses. 

1 

1 

5 

TT-.T'T'^  yi»JVMWIW». 

nysvena.  .■.••••.«■.•.■■.■••.■■•••.•..*•••*•■•••*••• 

1 

Defwti^  states: 

Idioqr 

1 
2 

1 

Imbedlfty 

1 
1 
1 
6 
6 

6 

1 

8 

11 

CyrrTrT    ^ 

2 

Constitutional  Infrrlorltv 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 

8 

Undifferentiated  ijsychoses 

13 

1 
2 
1 
6 

2 

Pe|>ressl<Hi 

6 

0 

Eircitement 

2 
6 

6 

Paranoid  state 

90 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 

33 

TTncla«sifled  "Dsvchosis 

1 

Acute  aleohoilnn 

1 

1 

5 

Morphlni^ni 

1 

Not  insane 

8 

1 

2 

t 

Total 

8G5 

100 

100 

76 

€56 
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Forms  of  menial  disease  in  patients  discharged  as  recovered  during  the  year  ended  June 

30, 1915. 


Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Toxio  psychosis: 

Chrohlc  alcoholism 

1 

1 
1 
1 
8 

12 
2 
0 

32 
2 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 

1 

4 

Delirium  tremens 

1 

VMcoholtehaltiidnffiiSa.    ...  ..       ..    .......... 

1 

Drugs 

1 
6 

3 

2 

Veni?  d*pn»sive  psychosis. 

1 
2 

2 
3 

17 

Dementia  prsecox: 

Hebephrenic  form 

20 

2 

Pamnold  form. 

1 
3 

10 

UndHTn^tfitff^ted 

2 

1 
1 

38 

Excitement.  undifferentiAted 

8 

D^ression: 

Bymrtomatic 

1 

PsywiogfPic. X  ....^..... 

1 

T^ndiff^^rentiated...  ...... 

1 

Prison  psychosis , 

1 

4 

Psychosis  associated  with— 

Cerebral  syphilis 

1 

2 

Arteriosclerosis 

1 

2 

4 

Psych<7"iw]rosiSx .................. 

1 

Epilepsy 

1 

8 

IxnbedUty 

1 

2 

Total 

81 

10 

16 

10 

117 

Detailed  Statement  of  receipts  and  experuKtvres  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1914 — 

Additional. 

BBCBIPrS. 

On  hand  as  stated  in  last  annual  report: 

Support 12,500.84 

Buildings  and  grounds,  1914 49, 313. 61 

Buildings  and  grounds,  continuous  appropriation 6, 054. 56 

Power,  heating,  and  lighting 49, 738. 87 

Miscellaneous  receipts 94. 19 

Disallowance .15 

107, 702. 12 

BXPENDITUBBS. 

Furniture  and  bedding: 

Bedding.... $458.84 

Table  hnen 109.23 

668.07 

Dry  goods  and  clothing: 

Clothing  material 1,169.30 

Shoes  and  slippers,  men's 309.12 

Shoes  and  slippers,  women's 63.75 

1, 542. 17 

Farm  and  garden:  HOTticultural  supplies 218.20 

Miscellaneous  messages .20 

Buildings  and  grounds: 

Kofulways,  grading,  and  walks 62L34 

General  repairs  ana  improvements 6, 091. 67 

Bams  and  piggeries 13,498.62 

Provision  for  criminal  insane 22, 604. 15 

Power,  heating,  and  lighting  plant 8,84L00 

60,666.78 
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Reappiopriated: 

Tower,  heating,  uid  li^bting plaDt |40,S9T.ST 

Proviflion  for  criminal  iDBsno 2,79S.8l 

Buss  and  piegerioe 1,68181 

Cftrried  to  auiplus,  United  Sutea  Treuuiy,  buildings  Bnd  gronnds, 

continuous  appropriation 6,051511 

Balance  in  United  Sti>t«e  Tieuuiy: 

Support MtH 

Buildmga  and  grounds,  1914 377.31 

107,702.12 

Ezpendittirei  of  Hit  Owemment  Botpital/or  Ott  Jntant,  by  datiti,/i)T  Oufiiadyeaetniii 
Jvnt  SO,  I914.—Add\tvmia. 


Dtlailed  statement  of  Teceipti  ajideiperulituret/or  the  fiaeal  year  ended  June  30, 191S. 


AppTopriftted  for: 

Support J284, 943. 00 

District  of  Columbia  patients 378, 507. 09 

Board  of  Marine  Hoepilal  Service  patients 10,139.93 

Buildings  and  groiinde,  1915; 

General  repairs  and  improvements 65,000. 00 

Roadways,  grading,  and  walka 6,000.00 

Bams  and  pigi^rieB  (reappropriated) 4,524.81 

Provision  for  criminal  insane  (reappropriated) 2,796.61 

Board  of  patienU 46,6813.65 

Sale  of  stock,  etc 16,336.68 

Power,  heating,  and  l^hting,  1915;  Power,  heating,  and  lighting  plant 

(reappropriated) 40,897.87 

Sale  and  exchange  of  old  material 16,860.00 

861,6S4.ei 
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BXPSNDITURB8. 

Provimons  and  Btores: 

ClaaB  1.  Farinaceous  foods $35,249.21 

2.  Yeast 720.67 

3.  MeatSyfresh ,.  63,60L03 

4.  Poultry 3,368.86 

5.  Meats,  salt  and  smoked 35,538.46 

6.  Fish,  fresh 3,015.12 

7.  Fish,  salt 3,637.97 

8.  Vegetables,  fresh '.  6,748.83 

9.  Vegetables,  canned 2,712.49 

10.  Fruits,  freflh 494.80 

11.  Fruits,dried 3,592.61 

12.  Preserves  and  jellies 

13.  Dairy  products 26,496.05 

14.  Groceries,  wet 4,618.57 

15.  Groceries,  dry 27,733.88 

16.  Condiments 215.08 

17.  Laundry  supplies 12,004.54 

18.  Crockenr  and  china 1,340.85 

19.  Tin  and  iron  ware 698.83 

20.  Cutlery  and  plated  ware 99.66 

21.  Household  supplies 2,364.29 

22.  Woodenware 

23.  Toilet  articles 1,35L64 

24.  Fuel 67,653.57 

1303, 256. 91 

Furniture  and  bedding: 

Class  25.  Furniture 1,311.11 

26.  Bedding 9,708.30 

27.  Window  furniture 377.58 

28.  Table  linen 1,115.05 

29.  Upholstery  and  furniture  material 10. 50 

SO.  Sewing-machine  supplies .85 

31.  Carpets,etc 20L20 

12,724.69 

Dry  goods  and  clothing: 

Class  32.  Clothing,  new 3,026.75 

33.  Clothing  material 6,846.79 

34.  Hats,  straw 116.87 

35.  Hats,  felt 29L60 

36.  Hosiery 804:34 

37.  Haberdashery 322.75 

38.  Shoes  and  sUppers,  men's 6,155.70 

39.  Shoes  and  slippers,  women's 634.34 

17, 199. 14 

Medical  supplies: 

Cla8s40.  Medical  supplies 4,185.94 

41.  Surgical  supplies 1,015.86 

42.  Laboratory  supplies 244.13 

6,446.93 

Farm  and  garden: 

Class  43.  Wagons  and  hamesB 504. 68 

44.  Farm  and  garden  implements 787.96 

45.  Lawns,  roads,  and  grounds 

46.  Farm  supplies 37.60 

47.  Horticultiural  supplies 1, 409. 49 

48.  Stable  maintenance 63.56 

49.  Livestock 2,132.00 

60.  Farm  feed 8,87L36 

61.  Dairy  feed 22,425.61 

62.  Poultryfeed 745.60 

36,977.76 
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Summary  of  ezpendUvres, 

Cuirent  expenfles: 

Salaries  and  wages 1332, 896. 37 

Clothing 17,199.14 

Subsistence 291, 252. 37 

Ordlnarv  repairs 13,567.26 

Office,  domestic,  and  outdoor  exi>enses 72, 899. 41 

727, 814. 55 


Extraordinary  expenses: 

New  buildings,  land,  etc 18, 096. 34 

Pennanent  improvements  to  existing  buildings 50, 370.-20 

Total 68,466.54 


Grand  total 796,281.09 


Male. 


Female, 


Total. 


PatJents  at  beglimJiig  of  fiscal  year. 
Patients  received  daniu;  the  year. 


Patients  discharsed  and:  died  during  the  year. 

1  remfttning  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

Daily  ayenige  number  of  patients  during  year. 


Patients; 


Average  number  of  officers  and  employees  during  year. 


2,267 

471 

489 

2,249 

2,225 

655 


795 
185 
153 
827 
807 
805 


3,063 

656 

642 

3,076 

3,032 

860 


REPORT  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


Columbia  Institdtion  for  the  Deaf, 
KendaU  Green^  Washingtanj  D.  (7.,  September  7,  J916. 

Sir:  The  number  of  deaf  pupils  and  students  remaining  in  the 
institution  on  July  1,  1914,  was  110;  admitted  during  the  year,  41; 
total,  151;  admitted  for  the  school  year  1915-16,  42.  From  July  1, 
1914,  to  July  1,  1915,  there  were  under  instruction  85  males  and  GO 
females;  a  total  of  151;  of  whom  108  have  been  in  the  collegiate  de- 
partment, representing  34  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada, 
and  Wales;  and  43  in  the  primary  department.  Of  these,  85  were 
admitted  as  beneficiaries  oi  the  iJistrict  of  Columbia.  During  the 
fiscal  year  32  were  discharged  from  the  institution  by  graduation 
and  otherwise. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  students  and  pupils  who  have  been  under 
instruction  in  this  institution  since  July  1,  1914,  including  those  ad- 
mitted for  the  school  year  1915-16,  will  be  found  appended  to  this 
report. 

HEALTH. 

One  of  our  students,  William  F.  Miller,  died  of  tjrphoid  fever  at 
his  home  in  Baltimore  in  October.  He  contracted  the  disease  during 
the  vacation. 

A  case  of  typhoid  fever  appeared  among  the  college  women  early 
in  the  fall.  The  patient  was  promptly  removed  to  George  Washing- 
ton University  Hospital,  where  sne  was  successfully  treated.  All 
students,  pupils,  and  employees  taking  meals  at  the  institution  were 
vaccinated  with  antityphoid  serum.  No  further  cases  developed, 
and  the  origin  of  the  disease  was  not  ascertained  by  the  District 
Health  Department. 

In  the  spring  a  case  of  diphtheria  was  discovered  among  the  young 
women  of  the  college.  It  was  impossible  to  remove  the  young  lady 
to  the  hospital,  but  she  was  isolated  in  the  hospital  room  in  I^  owler 
Hall  with  a  nurse.  Careful  examinations  soon  showed  another  case 
of  diphtheria  in  a  verv  mild  form.  After  a  short  quarantine  of  the 
students  in  Fowler  Hall  recitations  were  continued,  with  frequent 
examination  of  all  suspects.  No  further  cases  developed,  and  both 
of  the  young  women  were  successfully  treated  and  cured  before  the 
close  of  college. 

In  the  Kendall  School  there  were  a  number  of  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  middle  ear,  some  of  them  involving  the  mastoid  process. 
All  of  these  were  dealt  with  successfully. 

Otherwise  the  general  health  of  the  students  and  pupils  was  good. 

A  well  equipped  dental  room,  opened  in  1914  as  an  experiment,  was 
put  in  charge  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Taylor  for  the  whole  of  the  school  year 
]ust  completed,  and  work  was  done  regularly  for  all  pupils  and 
students.  While  there  is  no  definite  proof  of  the  improvement  of 
the  health  of  the  students  and  pupils  on  account  of  this  work,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  good  influence  on  the  general  physical  condition 
of  all. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  CORPS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Prof.  Allan  B.  Fay,  for  17  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Gal- 
laudet  College,  died  suddenly  on  July  5, 1915.  Prof.  Fay's  valuable 
services  to  the  institution  were  enhanced  by  long  association  with  the 
deaf  and  by  the  best  traditions  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  handed 
down  to  him  from  father  and  grandfather.  Mr.  Victor  O.  Skybcrg 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  instructor  in  Ijatiii 
and  natural  science  to  take  up  the  teaching  work  of  the  late  Prol 
A.  B.  Fay. 

Mr.  Julius  J.  Heimark,  physical  director  and  instructor  in  natural 
science,  resigned  to  study  medicine.  His  place  as  instructor  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Hughes,  M.  A.,  Gal- 
laudet  College.  1914,  recently  teacher  in  the  Alabama  School. 

Mr.  O.  L.  Mclntire,  B.  A.,  Westminster  College,  has  been  placed 
temporarily  in  charge  of  the  gymnastic  work  of  the  college  men. 

Miss  Beulah  Stebbins  has  oeen  appointed  instructor  in  art  and 
manual  training  to  take  the  place  of  Miss  Grace  Stone,  resigned. 

Mrs.  Cora  \.  Troup  has  oeen  promoted  to  the  position  of  boys' 
matron  in  the  Kendall  School  in  tne  place  of  Afiss  Bose  £.  Bramble, 
resigned. 

A&.  Norman  Hicks,  boys'  supervisor  in  the  Kendall  School,  re- 
signed to  go  into  teaching,  and  his  place  has  been  filled  hj  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Cyril  £.  Hansell,  until  recently  a  teacher  in  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf.^ 

Miss  Jennie  Kennedy  has  been  appointed  girls'  supervisor  in  the 
Kendall  School. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  been  carried  out  as  reported  in  the 
fifty-sixth  annual  report.  A  much  more  thorough  course,  however, 
has  been  given  during  the  past  year  in  business  methods  and  a  limited 
number  of  students  nave  oeen  taught  the  elements  of  typewriting. 
Four  students  took  extended  special  work  in  dbemistry  and  17  m 
various  branches  of  agriculture. 

LECTXTBES. 

The  following  special  lectures  have  been  delivered  during  the  year: 

Hr  TBI  COLLEGE. 

Kletzscbe  and  Trettscbke Vice  Presldeot  Fny. 

Two  VJewB  of  the  Northwest- J>r.  Hotchklaa. 

Henry  Laarens Dr.  Draper. 

Medical  Entomology Dr.  Ely. 

The  Greatest  of  the  Allies,  but  the  least  known .Prof.  Day. 

Dr.  Grenfell  of  Labrador Prof.  A.  B.  Fny. 

The  Ghost  of  Berwick .^.Prof.  AlUaoo. 

Superstitions —    ■  ■  .,■■  — Miss  Peet 

IN  THE  KENDALL  SCHOOL. 

Robinson  Crusoe Mr.  Tucker. 

Ichabod  Crane , ..  ,^Mr  Moote 

Little  Lord  Fauutleroy Miss  McKee. 

Enoch  Arden _ . „ Miss  Sims. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince ^ -_—. Miss  Dougherty. 

King  of  the  Golden  River Miss  Xelaon. 

Short  History  Stories Mr  Steed. 
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FINANCES. 

EeoeipU  •ml  e9pem$e$. 


novwEMMErmo  dxpaxtmxnt. 


MiUr. 


FruJt  andvemlablfls. 

Dairy  prodnoB 

Bmd  and  cnekon.. 

Fiih 

Prepared  desserte.... 

lea 

Sopplia 

Equtonuot.  ......••  • 

SniM&iaB 

Board 


Total. 


▲DMDnnmATioN  and 
oinci. 


9>pp««..v 

Ecimpment 

CommtuiioatiQQ  Mrvloa 

Printiiig 

Auditing  and  aooonnt  books. 


TMil 

OBOUMM. 


Supplia 

XqiiipnMOt 

Board  and  eaia  of  horsis. 
Sundrtei 


Total 

LAUMDBT. 


Supplia.... 
Eqiupnieot. 
fluDdriei.... 


Total. 


FABlf.l 


Food 

Planti  and  seeds 

SuppUes 

Lira  stock 

B<|iiipnicnt. .........  < 

Care  of  11  va  stock.... 

Teaming 

RapakB 

Board  and  lao^Hlry.. 

Sundries 

MUk 

Fmlt  and  Tegetables. 
Pooltrr  and  eggs.... 
Uva  stock 


T«»tol 

QALLAUDWt  OOLLIOB. 


UbraiT  soppUes  and  eqaip- 

UMDt 

Laboialory     soppUes     and 


SS??.V 


l$Ci«t. 


Ba. 
ceipts. 


$140.21 

.001 


.68 


17.78 


108.34 


4A.00 

fa:u 


Bz- 


l&OI 

«,438lM 

8,354.97 

1,336. 60 

2,346.08 

1,500.74 

342.42 

801.02 

607.10 

no.  44 

262.67 

68.06 


•AIXAVDBT  OOLUUn— OCOtd. 


Madioal  axpenses* 
Sundries 


21,630.78 


6,097.00 
16a  38 
106.01 
738.88 
104.66 
840.85 
30il3 


TWll 

VOBMAL  OXPABTICKIIT. 


OAftAOK. 

Salaries 

Gasoline  and  oil. . .. 

aoppUes 

Bquipment 

Repairs 

SuttdricB 


Total. 


07.12     8,487.30 


263.06 


2b3.08 


X70 

.46 

8.48 


4.00 
XOO 


400.16 
14.00 
44.41 

666.08 
6.60 


1,042.87 


8,664.64 

332.06 

141.66 

0.00 

720.83 


DCPBOTHnDITS,  ftKNKWALB, 
Ajm  BBPAIIM. 

Salaries , 

Materials  and  supplies 

Equipment , 

(on  tracts.... , 

Sundries 

Ueat,  light,  and  power  plsnt. 


4,758.10 


1,223.64 

213.71 

5.70 

14.30 


1,457.44 


2,442.15 

1,708.02 

115.06 

183.12 

1,474.21 

134.61 

102.26 

16.00 

78.10 

.75 

83.32 


Total 

EDTDAIX  8CHOOI.. 


Salaries , 

SuppUes 

Equipment 

Medical  expenses. 
Sundries 


Total 

UOHT,  HKAT,  AlTD  FOWIB. 


Salaries. 
Coal.... 

Oas 

SuppUes. 
Equipment. 


wippues. 
Equtome 
Sundries. 


Total 

lOSCBLLAinBOVS. 


"I 


6,268.48 

21,631.61 

817.60 

183.03 
320.U 
620L86 


Traveifaif 

Studentr  merchandise 

Presents,  subacrtptkios,  and 

advanoss 

Sundries 

United  States  appropriatioos. 
Tuitioo,  OallaudetCoUege.... 

Tuitioo,  Kendall  School 

Bouipmeot,    produce    and 

Stodents*  BMrQhandteV.'.ilJII 
Sundries 


Total. 


Total  rsoelpts 

Total  expenses , 

Cash  CO  handJuly  1. 10t4... 
Cash  CO  hand  June  80, 1915. 


Be. 

oe^ts. 


8118.20 


113.70 


4.57 
.65 


5.22 


Ex- 


81,206.06 
42.68 


24,425.72 


1» 


627.  CO 
115.45 
2M.47 
45.78 
472.88 
0.80 


1,506.88 


31.65 
"i.26 


2.46     4,815.00 

2,232.26 

37.53 

2,074.00 

laoo 

21,015.00 


35.30  30,584.46 


22.23 
43.50 


8,897.70 
5(i0.31 
770.23 
588.38 
121.*44 


65.73  10,047.00 


5.28 


6.28 


1,603.54 

3,273.74 

1,14&68 

227.28 

2b7.16 

5a  20 


6,567.56 


8.41 
6.28 

6a  00 
3L50 

ioo,2saoo 

2,075.00i 
3,475.00 

404.60 

400.70' 

82.07 


871.31 
485.37 

70.48 
22.30 


116,728.25 


068.46 


118,524.70 

..|118,8ia56 

?!|""845.'07 


ifisai 


Grand  total 110,655.68110,655.68 


>  In  addition  the  housekeephig  department  recetved  prodoce  Talued  at  83,877 J6,  as  foOows:    Milk, 
82,063^;  meat,8688J0;  Iroitand  Tagetobles,  8176.68;  datnr  prodooa.  816iJ6w 
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BiaiemmU  of  the  treasurer  tor  the  fUcal  year  ending  June  SO.  191$. 

GENEBAL  fUHD. 

July     1.  By  balance f859.TB 

By  2  Cbesapenke  &  Potooiac  Telepbone  Co.  coupons,  at  $25..        60.00 

By  8  Cbesapeake  &  Ohio  Ilailway  Go.  coutious,  at  |22.ri0 180.00 

By  principal,  $500,  and  interest  due  Oct.  1,  1914,  $12.50,  on 

Columbia  Railway  Co.  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  bond —  512  50 
By  1  Riggs  Realty  Co.  coupon  (tbis  bond  was  purcliased  with 

proceeds  of  Columbia  Railway  Co.  bond) 12.50 

By  six  months'  interest  to  Dec.  31,  1914,  on  balance  In  Union 

Trust  Co. 15.90 

By  six  months'  interest  to  June  30, 1915,  on  balance  in  Union 

Trust  Co 18.02 

Oct     1.  To  Union  Trust  Co.,  for  one  Riggs  Realty  Co.  5  per  cent  3/30 

year  couiwn  bond 500.00 

Dec.  81.  To   G.   X   McLauahnn,   bookkeeping   expenses,   treasurer's 

office,  to  Dec.  31,  1914 50. 00 

1915. 
Mar.  11.  To  American  Surety  Co.  of  New  York,  premium  on  bond  of 

treasurer  to  Mar.  19,  1916 25.00 

Apr.     6.  To  Union  Trust  Co.,  for  rent  of  safe  deposit  l>ox  to  Apr. 

6, 1916 1 4.00 

June  80.  To  balance 1, 060. 77 

1,648.77 

MANUAL  LABOR  FUND. 
1914. 

July     1.  By  balance $187. 90 

By  8  Southern  Railway  Co.  coupons  at  $25 20a  00 

By  check,  Columbia  Institution  for  tbe  Deaf,  Louis  L. 
Hooper,  dUbursIng  agent,   refund  of  anused  portion  of 

check  for  $514.00,  dated  Feb.  17, 1914,  to  Terclval  Hall 200.  00 

By  2  Chesapeake  &  Olilo  Railway  Co.  coupons,  at  $22.50 45. 00 

632.90 

1915. 
June  30.  To  balance 632. 90 

MBMOBIAL  ART  FUND. 

1914. 

July     1.  By  balance $102.68 

By  3  United  States  1898  coupons,  at  $0,75 2.25 

By  1  Washington  Railway  &  Electric  Co.  coupon la  00 

174.98 

1915. 
June  80.  To  balance 174. 98 

Summary  of  halanccs  June  SO,  1915, 

General  fund .  $l«06a77 

Manual  labor  fund * ^.        632  90 

Memorial  art  fund.., 174.98 

Total 1,877.« 

ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1917. 

The  following  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  to  end  June  30,  191T, 
have  already  been  submitted : 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses,  for  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  and  for  general  repairs 
and  improvements,  $84,700. 
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For  repairs  to  the  buildings  ol  the  institution,  includinjg  plumbing 
and  steam  fitting,  and  for  repairs  to  pavements  within  the  grounds, 
$6,000. 

r  or  sewer  from  farm  to  West  Virginia  Avenue,  for  machinery  in 
shop,  for  small  engine  and  generator,  for  scales,  for  new  hog  house, 
and  repairs  to  present  sheds  for  care  of  tools,  and  equipment  at  farm, 
$4^. 

For  the  removal  of  the  college  women's  dormitory  and  the  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  furnishing  a  new  dormitory  to  replace  it, 
and  for  necessary  repairs  to  walks  and  grading  of  grounds  adjacent 
to  said  dormitory,  $90,000. 

A  small  addition  of  $1,500  is  asked  for  current  expenses  to  provide 
for  the  salary  of  a  storekeeper,  for  small  increases  in  present  salaries, 
and  for  probable  increased  household  expenses,  due  to  the  increased 
cost  of  food  and  supplies  and  to  a  larger  number  of  students. 

The  small  new  items  asked  for,  totaling  $4,000,  are  very  desirable 
for  properly  taking  care  of  and  equipping  the  institution.  There 
is  at  present  an  open  sewer  700  feet  long  irom  the  vicinity  of  the  farm 
builain^  to  West  Virginia  Avenue.  This  is  without  doubt  a  menace 
to  health  and  should  w  turned  into  a  terra-cotta  sewer  and  connected 
with  the  new  line  now  draining  West  Virginia  Avenue. 

The  equipment  of  a  4-horsepower  motor  with  handsaw  and  other 
attachments  for  labor  saving  would  be  a  great  economy  in  our  car- 
penter shop,  as  a  OTeat  deal  of  hand  labor  must  now  be  done  during 
the  summer  in  making  repairs  to  the  institution  buildings. 

A  small  engine  of  about  25  horsepower  with  direct  connected  gen- 
erator of  15  kilowatts  would  be  most  desirable  in  our  power  plant 
for  the  economical  running  of  night  lines  during  the  college  year  and 
for  the  supplying  of  power  in  the  shop,  kitchen,  and  laundry  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  present  method  of  weighing  coal,  hay,  etc.,  delivered  to  the 
institution  is  wasteful  and  clumsy.  It  is  necessary  at  present  to  send 
a  weigher  and  inspector  to  the  coal  yards  for  every  order  of  coal, 
no  matter  how  small.  Hay,  grain,  etc.,  must  be  weighed  after  its 
arrival  in  small  quantities  on  scales  whose  limit  is  a  few  hundred 
pounds.  The  installation  near  our  power  house  of  standard  scales 
with  capacity  for  weighing  coal  and  other  heavy  loads  of  goods  pur- 
chased by  the  institution  would  enable  our  employees  to  check  quickly 
and  accurately  all  such  purchases. 

While  the  main  bam  of  the  institution  is  in  good  condition,  the 
tool  house  and  sheds  connected  with  it  are  greatly  in  need  of  repairs, 
and  either  in  connection  with  them  or  a  short  distance  from  them 
we  need  a  building  for  the  hogs,  which  are  the  most  profitable  prod- 
uct of  the  farm.  One  thousand  dollars  would  be  sufficient  to  provide 
such  a  building  and  make  improvements  and  repairs  in  the  oM  <:heds. 

The  request  for  a  new  dormitory  in  place  of  the  present  building 
used  for  housing  our  college  women  and  others  has  been  before  Con- 
gress  for  some  time.  It  has  been  recognized  by  all  who  have  ex- 
amined the  condition  of  this  building  that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to 
repair  it  and  that  its  condition  is  a  dangerous  one.  Not  only  is  it 
overcrowded,  but  in  case  of  fire,  especially  at  n'ght,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  save  all  of  those  living  in  this  building. 
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EXERCISES  OF  PRESENTATION  DAY. 

The  public  anniversary  of  the  collegiate  department  was  held  in 
the  college  chapel  on  Wednesday,  May  5.  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Greene, 
D.  D^  or  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  offered  the  opening  prayer. 

The  orations  given  by  members  of  the  graduating  class  were  as 
follows: 

Women  and  War.  by  Rala  Ursnlla  Burt,  of  Nebraska. 

Universal  Peace  Movement,  by  Ralpb  Raymond  Decker,  of  Kanaaa 

Benefits  of  Good  Readlni^  by  Frederick  Antonio  Moore,  of  Kanaaa. 

An  oil  painting  of  President  Emeritus  Edward  Miner  GbiUaudet, 

Eainted  by  Mr.  William  B.  Closson,  was  presented  to  the  college  bj 
^r.  John  B.  Hotchkiss  in  behalf  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and 
accepted  for  the  board  of  directors  by  President  HalL 

Candidates  for  degrees  were  presented  by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Ely,  Vice 
President  Fay,  and  by  President  Hall,  as  follows: 

For  the  degree  of  master  of  arU, 

Edith  Mabel  Nelson,  B.  A.,  1914,  Gallaodet  Gollege. 
Alpha  William  Patterson,  B.  A.,  1914,  Gallaudet  OoUece. 

For  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  pedagogy. 

NOBMAL  FELLOW. 

Frances  McKee,  B.  A.,  Synodlcal  Gollege,  MlsaoorL 

For  the  degree  of  hachaor  of  arts. 

Rnla  Ursnlla  Bart  Wnllace  Dickinson  EdingtoQ. 

Vernon  Leslie  Botterbangh.  Edward  Shaffer  Folta. 

Frederick  Antonio  Moore. 

For  the  degree  of  iHichelor  of  science. 
Ralph  Raymond  Decker.  John  Marinius  Jacobsen. 

^or  the  degree  of  hachelor  of  lettere. 

Btacia  Barbara  Kata. 

For  certiflcat€$. 

NOBMAL  STUDENTS. 

Jnlia  Penn  Doogherty,  Englewood  High  School,  Illinoia 
Rassell  Stephen  Willlngford  Moore.  Chase  High  School,  Kansas. 
Joflie  Eleanor  Sims.  Kentucky  College  for  Women,  Danvilla 
Walter  Jones  Tucker,  Paris  High  School,  Kentncl^. 

Hon.  Frederick  L.  Siddons,  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  addressed  the  graduating  class. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Daniel  £.  Moylan,  Meth- 
odist minister  to  the  deaf,  Baltimore. 

CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES. 

• 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  term,  June  23, 1915,  degrees  and  certifi- 
cates were  conferred  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
presentation  day  with  two  exceptions.  Mr.  Alpha  William  Patterson 
was  not  granted  a  degree. 

Miss  Josie  E.  Sims,  of  the  normal  department,  being  obliged  to 
return  home  before  the  completion  of  her  course,  the  granting  of  her 
certificate  was  deferred. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Pescital  Haix, 

The  Secsetabt  of  ths  Interiob.  PreMenL 
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FACULTT  OF  GALLATTDET  COLLEGB,  1014-15. 

Bmeritu9  president  and  profet9or  of  moral  and  political  science. — Edward 
Miner  Oallaadet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

President  and  professor  of  applied  mathematics  and  pedagogy, — Percival  Hall* 
M.  A^  Utt  D. 

Vice-president  and  professor  of  languages. — Edward  Allen  Fay,  M.  A, 
Fh.  D..  8c.  D. 

Professor  of  English  and  htolory.— John  Burton  Hotchkiss,  M.  A,  Lltt  D. 

Professor  of  mathematics  and  Latin. — Amos  G.  Draper,  M.  A,  Lltt  D. 

Professor  of  natural  science. — Charles  Russell  Ely,  M.  A,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Lafiit.^Allan  B.  Fay,  M.  A 

Professor  of  physics  and  biology. --^etbert  E.  Day,  M.  A 

Assistant  professor  of  mathefnatics  and  engineering — Isaac  Allison,  B.  B. 

Instructor  in  English  and  in  charge  of  college  women. — Elizabeth  Peet. 

Librarian  and  instructor  in  English  and  mathematics. — Helen  Northrop,  B.  A 

Physical  director  and  instructor  in  natural  «c{ence.— Julius  J.  Heimark,  M.  A 

Instructor  in  drawing. — ^Arthur  D.  Bryant,  B.  Ph. 

Instructor  in  agriculture. — Harley  D.  Drake,  B.  A 

DBFABTMBNT   OF   ABTICCJLATION   AND    NOBXAL   INSTBUCTION, 

1914-15. 

Professor  in  charge. — ^Perdval  Hall,  M.  A.  Litt  D. 

Instructors. — Lyman  Steed,  M.  A,  Annie  E.  Jameson,  Sarah  H.  Porter,  M.  A 

Normal  fellow. — Frances  McKee,  B;  A.,  Synodical  College,  Missouri. 

Normal  students. — Julia  Penn  Dougherty,  Englewood  High  School,  Illinois; 
Russell  Stephen  Willingford  Moore,  Chase  High  School,  Kansas;  Josie  Eleanor 
Sims,  Kentucky  College  for  Women,  Danville;  Walter  J.  Tucker,  Paris  High 
Schoolt  Kentucky. 

FACT7LTY  OF  THE  KENDALL  SCHOOL,  1914-15. 

Pretitfenl.— Percival  Hall,  M.  A.,  Litt  D. 

principal. — Lyman  Steed,  M.  A 

/fif(rucfor«.— Helen  Fay;  Musa  Marbut,  M.  A;  Edetha  Williams,  B.  A; 
Grace  D.  Ely ;  Mary  Burch. 

Instructor  in  art  and  manual  training. — ^Ruth  Stone»*  Mrs.  Gertrude  D. 
Hooper. 

Instructor  in  cooking  and  sewing. — ^Agnes  Suman. 

DOMESTIC  DEPABTICENT,  1914-15. 

Bupervisor  and  disbmrsing  agent. — ^Louis  L.  Hooper,  M.  A. 

Attending  physician. — Harry  H.  Donnally,  M.  D. 

Dentist.-^.  A  Taylor,  D.  D.  S. 

Matron  Oallaudet  CoUe^.— Mary  Helen  Ferris. 

Matron  Kendall  School. — Harriet  Van  Deventer. 

Boys*  matron  Kendall  School. — Rose  E.  Bramble,'  Mrs.  Cora  Y.  Troupi 

Boy^  supervisor. — Norman  Hicks. 

QirW  supervisor. — Mrs.  Cora  Y.  Troup,*  Lillian  Stauffer. 

Gardener. — Edward  Mangum. 

Farmer. — Harley  D.  Drake.  B.  A 

'Beiigned. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  STT7PENTS,  BY  STATES. 


IN  THE  OOLLBQK. 


Alabama: 

Grace,  William  F.* 

Hnrper,  Florence. 
Arkansas : 

Daves,  Lula. 

Pntterson.  Alpha  W. 

Sraftb,  James  M. 

Wade,  Sarab  Frances. 

Wallace,  Mamie.* 
California : 

Nelson,  Edltb  M. 

Valiant  Walter.* 

Whltworth,  George.* 
Colorado : 

Bamett,  Vem.* 

Brndrtock.  Guilbert. 

Gilbert,  Foster  D.* 

Ollnger,  Hujrb.* 

8tudt,  Ada  R. 

Wilson,  Powell.* 
Connecticut : 

Rockwell,  Walter  O. 

Sullivan.  James  A. 
District  of  Columbia : 

Edington,  Wallace  D. 

Lyncb,  Ulen. 

BIcAvoy,  Monica. 

Stegemerten,  Henry  J. 
Florida : 

Austin.  Henry  S. 

Rou.  Raymond. 

Townsend,  William  H. 
Idaho : 

Thompson,  Clifford  M. 
Illinois : 

Bums,  Robey  S. 

Blunder,  Kenneth.* 

Peard,  Forrest 
Indiana : 

Schowe,  Ben  M. 
Iowa : 

Pearson,  Mnbel  S. 

Rasmussen,  Arthur  S. 

Rendall,  J.  I..eonnrd,  Jr. 

Schmidt  Charles  J. 

Waggoner,  Mildred.* 


Kansas : 

Atkins,  Ruth. 

Bradshaw,  Mamleu 

Davis,  LeRoy  J. 

Decker,  Ralph. 

Dohrmanu,  Frank. 

Ferguson,  Gerald. 

Foltz,  Edward  S. 

Harms,  George  0. 

Hodges,  Maude  E.* 

Jespersen,  Caroline. 

Loucks,  Hazel.* 

Moore,  Frederick  A. 

Riley,  Sylvan  J. 

Sawhill,  Edith.* 

Sawtelle,  Lorraine 

Smith,  Harley  W. 
Kentucky : 

Fowler,  Amy. 

Hertzman,  Roy.* 

Martin,  Ashland  D. 
Louisiana : 

Courrege,  Armand. 
Maryland : 

Hetzler,  H.  Wroth. 

Miller,  William  F.' 
Massachusetts : 

Light,  J.  Stanley.* 

Minnesota : 

Doran,  EHhel. 
Jacobsen,  John  Bf. 
Post,  Ehinice. 
Spong,  Hilda. 

Mississippi: 
Gwin,  Lilly. 

Pearson,  Ijiwrence  S.,  Jr. 
KettervlUe,  Irvin  T.* 

Missouri : 

Cianssen.  Hugo. 
Ladd,  Cecil. 
Pfaff.  Dorothy. 
Roberts,  Lucille. 
Shannon,  Russell  TU 

Montma : 

Gibson,  Wallace  K. 
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Nebraska : 

Andrewjeskl,  Frank  A. 

Burt  Rula  U. 

Butterbaugb,  Vernon  L. 

Clark.  Gladys. 

Cowen,  Ella  M. 

Cuscnden.  T.  Scott 

Hladik,  Enifl. 

Kiita«  Stncia  B. 

Mnrsball,  Cbarles  0. 

Newell,  Jean. 

Newman,  Harold  Q. 

Olson,  Reglna. 

Pearson,  Ellen. 

Trenke,  Oscar  M. 

Weseen,  Effle.* 
New  York : 

Pulver,  Henry  J. 

Pusrln,  Sara  H.* 

Tredwell,  Sara. 
Nortb  Carolina: 

Boggs,  Edltb. 

Jones,  Jennie.* 
Nortb  Dakota : 

BllUgnieler,  Herbert* 

De  Lance,  Jobn.* 

Haley,  Wendell.* 

Heupel,  Pbillp. 

Scblenker,  EniU.* 
Oblo: 

Bamberg,  Eva.* 

Bower,  Uoyd.* 

Conarroe,  Grace.* 

Jecmen.  Frances.* 

Myers,  Veda.* 

PlI.Mod,  Norbert 

Bniusey,  Frances. 

Wuudrack,  Jobu, 
Oklaboma : 

Harold,  EtbeL 
Oregon : 

Knu,  Marguerite. 

Mokko,  Lilly. 
Pennsylvania : 

Da\ies.  Cteorge.* 
Sadelmyer,  I^ulse. 
Sterck,  Emily.* 


Soutb  Dakota: 

Holslngton,  Flossie. 
Tennessee : 

Olinger,  Oscar. 

Osborne,  T.  Watson. 

Ozler,  Claude  V. 
Texas  * 

Caps.  William  J. 

Hlnsley,  Georgia.* 

Stevens,  Kelly.* 

Varley,  Teet  (Miss).* 
Utab: 

Hunter,  Marie* 

Keeley,  Alfred  C.  Jr. 

Keeley,  Kate  Orr. 

Ricbey^  Leo.* 

Soderberg.  Lillian. 

Wenger,  Artbnr. 

Wenger,  Ray. 

WrSgbt  Naomi.* 
Virginia : 

Mclnturff,  Oliver  W. 
Wasbington : 

Classen,  Artbur  B. 

Loveall,  Mary  E. 

Mellls,  William  B. 

Peterson.  Elsie  T. 

Skoglund,  Jobn  E. 

Tboropson,  Frank  H. 

Wlllnian.  Kennetb. 
West  Virginia : 

Watts,  Lula. 

Watts,  Narclssa. 

Wisconsin : 

Conover,  Dorotby. 
Kallenbacb.  Maria. 
Lind.  Harry.* 
Nueske,  Artbur.* 
Toombs,  Flora. 

Ontario : 

Burk,  Elsie. 

Saskatcbewan : 

Stepbenson,  RacbeL 

\^ales  * 

Davles,  William  J. 
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Alberta :  , 

Roseuroll,  Rlcbelda.* 

Deliiware: 

lillingswortb,  Ida. 

Jubnston,  Florence. 

Jobnston.  Robert 

Lyncb,  Edward. 

McCabe,  Ellen. 

Peterson.  Olivia. 

Roberts.  PenrL 

Sines.  Mnl)el. 
District  of  Columbia: 

Ball.  Annie. 

Bernian,  Frank. 

Bolssean.  Sue  Elizabeth. 

Bostwlck,  Mabel 

Ciocbino,   Ai»tonlo. 

ClsselU  William. 

t  Admitted  for 


District  of  Columbia— Continued. 
Covington,  Alice. 
Craven,  Jack. 
Dolnr,  Jnme& 
Dunn,  Delnia. 
Goetz,  France*. 
Hill,   Frederick. 
Hutcblns,  Elsie. 
Looney,   Tbomas  A* 
Miller.  Jobn. 
Miller.  Mlldied. 
Mlnter,  Leonldaa. 
Moore,  Agpea 
Moore,  Cecil. 
Neltzey,  Annie. 
Norcia,  Rosia 
O'Neil,  Vlrgle. 

•chool  year  191&-ltt. 
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District  of  Colnmbia— Gontiniied. 

Pearson,  PeHrl. 

Panbolzer.  Mary. 

Pucci,  LuiggL 

Reed,  Florence. 

Rldgeway.  Francifli 

Rowzee,  Reuben. 

Scott,  Carlisle. 

Sullivan.  Cbarles. 

Tbonipson,  Philip. 

Werdig,  Robert 
Louisiana : 

Tobey,  Vasco.* 
Manitoba : 

2<kicliol8on,  Bthelwynne.* 


Maryland : 

Bowen,  Clyd«i 

Nebraska : 

Brant,  Gerald. 

New  Jersey : 

Dobbins,  C3iarle&* 

South  Carolina: 

Boatwright,  Sophia*^ 

Tennessee: 

Shawl,  Arthur  Lee.* 

Texas : 

Caps,  Williams  J, 
Wheeler,  Elnuu 


^Admitted  for  scluMa  year  1916-101 


APPENDIX  C 

ABDBESS  OF  HOK.  7BEDEBICX  L.  SIDDOKS,  DELIVEBED  OK 

FBESEKTATIOK  DAY,  KAY  5,  1915. 

Mr.  President  and  Candidates  for  the  Degrees^  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
meny  When  I  received  the  mvitation  from  your  president  to  make  a 
brief  address  this  afternoon,  I  confess  that  I  felt  an  unusual  degree 
of  pleasure  at  the  invitation,  a  pleasure  that  is  also  a  privilege,  that 
I  should  this  afternoon  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  saying  some 
few  words  of  hope,  and  express  some  wishes  for  your  success,  you, 
the  products  of  this  great  institution. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  field  of  education,  of  educational  de- 
velopment, has  so  much  been  accomplished  as  in  that  department 
which  has  undertaken  the  education  of  those  who  labor  under  some 
sort  of  physical  disability.  And  in  the  last  few  days,  as  occasionally 
I  have  thought  of  this  occasion,  and  what  might  appropriately  bd 
said,  I  have  remembered  with  some  amusement,  but  more  shame,  the 
attitude  of  judges,  not  so  many  generations  ago,  who  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  testimony  in  court  of  a  man  or  a  woman  who  could  neither 
hear  nor  speak.  And  these  judges  did  so  upon  what  seems  to  us 
to-day  not  only  an  absurd  but  barbarous  notion  that  such  persons 
were  Ii£tle  short  of  imbeciles. 

Think  of  it,  ladies  and  s^entlemen !  Think  of  it  as  we  are  seated 
within  this  hall !  Think  of  it  as  you  reflect  upon  the  three  orations 
delivered  before  you  this  afternoon  by  three  of  the  candidates,  and 
you  may  then  get  some  conception  of  the  great  strides  that  have  been 
made  in  education.  Who  would  suppose  for  a  moment,  as  you  read 
the  list  of  degrees  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  shortly  be  conferred 
upon  these  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  would  have  supposed 
that  they  labor  under  any  disability  whatsoever?  I  venture  to  say 
that  tiieir  addresses  this  afternoon,  in  thought,  in  form,  in  finish, 
quite  equal  those  of  the  graduates  from  any  oi  our  universities  or 
colleges. 

It  marks  this  work  of  education,  marks  a  great  step  in  the  civiliz- 
ing processes  of  our  race.  More  and  more  we  concern  ourselves  with 
the  welfare,  present  and  future,  of  those  who  at  the  outset  of  life 
perhaps  would  not,  but  for  the  assistance  that  society  now  gives,  be 
equal  to  the  contest  of  life  before  them.  But  happily  that  time  has 
passed,  and  you,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  future  that  is  yours.  You  will  take  up  your  se- 
lected, your  appointed  work,  and  do  it  well,  becoming  as  useful 
citizens  as  any  of  us  may  hope  to  be. 

I  notice  that  the  motto  of  your  class  is  a  French  phrase,  **A 
outrance.''  Now,  my  French  has  become  almost  but  a  lingering 
memory.  But  this  particularphrase,  if  I  remember  it,  is  susceptible 
of  this  interpretation,  that  ^  We  are  going  the  limit.'^    [Laughter.] 
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You  arc  going  the  limit  in  all  that  is  worth  while.  Yon  are  going 
the  limit  in  the  work  that  you  have  selected  to  do.  And  as  you  enter 
upon  that  work,  as  ^ou  leave  these  halls,  you  will  never  cease  to  re- 
member the  obligation  that  you  are  under  to  the  institution,  to  the 
faculty,  to  its  founder,  whose  picture  has  been  revealed  to  you  this 
afternoon.  And  in  that  work  will  you  not  permit  a  modem  justice 
to  apologize  to  you  for  the  mistakes  of  his  remote  predecessors,  and 
to  assure  you  that  if  it  ever  should  be  your  obligation  to  appear  be- 
fore him  you  will  not  be  rejected  on  the  grounds  formerly  alleged. 

I  bid  you  Godspeed  and  success  in  the  future  of  your  work.  [Ap- 
plause.] 


APPENDIX  D. 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  FBESIDENT  TO  THE  BOABD  OF  DIBECTOBa 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf: 
Gentlemen  :  Since  taking  charge  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  there  has  been  no  formal  report  made  to  the  board,  covering 
a  period  of  more  than  a  year's  time.  I  think  it  mav  be  proper,  there- 
fore, after  the  passage  of  five  years,  to  lay  before  tne  board  in  a  brief 
resum6  some  or  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  that  period, 
together  with  recommendations  as  to  what  might  be  done  in  the 
future. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

All  the  money  of  the  institution  is  handled,  as  heretofore,  imder  the 
direction  of  the  president  of  the  institution,  who  is  president  of  the 
board,  through  a  special  disbursing  agent  of  the  United  States 
Government.  All  expenses  from  United  States  funds  are  audited, 
as  heretofore,  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  our  board,  and 
finally  by  the  Auditor  for  the  Interior  Department.  All.  other 
money  received  has  been  expended  and  accounted  for  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  these  accounts  are,  of  course,  audited  only  by  the 
auditing  committee  of  the  board.  All  expenses,  as  heretofore,  are 
reported  quarterly  to  the  board  and  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  annual  report  of  the  institution. 

Under  die  present  system  of  buying  all  goods  are  purchased  on 
written  orders,  duplicates  of  which  are  kept  in  the  office,  and  no 
purchases  are  made  except  on  the  authority  of  the  president  or 
of  the  disbursing  agent.  AH  goods  are  checked  off  when  they  arrive, 
and  bills  are  paid  after  the  work  of  checlcing  with  duplicate  orders  is 
completed.  Bids  from  at  least  three  dealers  are  obtained,  except  on 
very  small  items  or  emergency  orders,  a  storekeeper  has  been  em- 
ployed, a  storeroom  has  been  established,  and  all  goods  not  peri^able 
uought  in  large  quantities  at  a  decided  saving. 

A  partial  inventory  of  furniture  and  equipment  has  been  made 
annually  for  two  years,  and  a  more  complete  one  will  be  taken  this 
year. 

A  new  system  of  distributing  expenses  and  comparing  those  of  the 
present  with  those  of  previous  years  has  been  installed;  also  a  careful 
account  of  food  consumed  at  each  kitchen ;  a  separate  account  of  the 
farm  expenses,  of  expenses  for  repairs  on  the  various  buildings,  and 
of  expenses  for  District  of  Columbia  pupils.  The  office  work  of  the 
institution  has  been  facilitated  by  the  purchase  of  three  additional 
typewriters  and  an  adding  machine. 
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A  local  switchboard  with  22  branch  telephones,  property  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  with  practically  all  wiring 
below  ground  in  lead-covered  cable  running  through  terra-cotta 
conduit  (which  had  already  been  laid)  has  been  installed.  The 
central  tower  clock  has  been  repaired  and  connected  with  the  12  old 
and  2  new  subsidiary  clocks  and  has  been  made  to  control  them  aU 
successfully. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  expenses  attending  instruction  of 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  this  institution  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, under  section  4864,  Kevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  act  of  March  1,  1901,  has  been  raised  from  $10,000  to  $12,250; 
appropriation  for  repairs  from  $5,000  to  $6,000;  appropriation  for 
current  expenses  from  $67,000  to  $70,000;  receipts  from  pay  pupils 
from  $4,000  to  approximately  $6,500;  or  a  total  increase  of  some 
$9,000.  In  addition,  a  special  appropriation  of  $12,500  for  improTe- 
ment  of  the  bams  and  the  greenhouses,  and  the  construction  of 
a  new  dairy  bam,  and  an  appropriation  of  $21,000  for  repairs  and 
improvements  to  the  heating  and  lighting  system  have  been  ob- 
tained. With  the  former  appropriation  the  jgreenhouses  were  prac- 
tically rebuilt  and  somewhat  enlarged,  ana  were  brought  nearer 
the  central  steam  plant,  to  which  they  are  now  connected.  The 
old  carriage  bam  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  provided  with 
steam  heat  from  the  central  power  plant  No  horses  are  now 
stabled  in  this  building,  but  it  is  used  for  employees'  quarters  and 
for  storage,  as  formerlv.  The  carriage  room  is  now  used  as  a 
garage  for  our  motor  vehicles.  One  of  these  vehicles  takes  the  place 
of  the  market  wagon  and  the  horse  and  buggy  for  the  disbursing 
agent,  and  the  other  takes  the  place  of  the  carnages  and  horses  for- 
merly maintained  for  the  use  of  the  president  of  the  institution. 
The  number  of  horses  maintained  has  thus  been  reduced  from  seven 
to  four — three  for  the  farm  and  one  for  the  groimds. 

Pajrments  to  teachers,  whose  services  really  end  with  the  dose  of 
the  school  year,  are  being  gradually  changed  from  12  to  9  payments, 
so  their  salaries  will  end  with  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIOK. 

The  management  of  the  farm  and  the  grounds  has  been  separated 
and  the  former  farmer  and  gardener  placed  in  charge  of  the  green- 
houses and  grounds.  In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  for  him  to  give 
better  attention  to  lawns  and  shrubbery.  The  farm  and  dairy  have 
been  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  of  our  college  graduates,  who  is 
also  a  practical  farmer,  and  the  farmhouse  and  large  farm  bam  have 
been  greatly  improved.  Instruction  in  agriculture  has  be^i  intro- 
duced for  tJie  young  men  of  the  college  with  success  so  far. 

The  management  of  the  Kendall  School  has  been  separated,  as  Ur 
as  possible,  from  that  of  the  college.  Xone  of  the  teacners  (with  one 
exception)  or  officers  on  duty  in  the  Kendall  School  have  duties  also 
in  Uie  college  department.  The  boys  of  the  Kendall  School  now  have 
their  own  matron,  with  kitchen  and  dining  room  in  their  dormitorT. 
This  had  also  been  arranged  for  the  girls  of  the  Kendall  Sclu>ol.  So 
we  have  adopted  for  the  Kendall  School  the  cottage  system,  which  is 
now  considered  the  best  plan  of  organization  for  residential  schools. 
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A  regular  nig^t  watchman  has  been  employed,  and  fire  drill  prac- 
ticed. 

REPAIRS. 

Many  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  carried  out  beside  a 
few  already  referred  to.  The  grounds  have  been  resurveyed  and  a 
larpe  part  is  now  being  inclosed  with  a  new  wire  fence. 

A  modem,  sanitary  dairy  bam  with  milk  house  was  built  four 
vears  ago.  An  additional  silo  was  also  erected.  Over  $3,000  have 
Deen  expended  in  repairing  the  farmhouse  and  bam  and  in  erecting 
four  chicken  houses  and  Targe  cold  frames.  The  old  horse  stable 
referred  to  above  has  been  changed  to  a  garage  and  storeroom  with 
living  quarters. 

Eiffht  new  bathrooms  in  various  buildings  have  been  provided 
for  the  convenience  of  employees  and  five  others  have  been  rebuilt 
Besides  this,  much  plumbing  has  been  torn  out  and  replaced  by  mod- 
em work. 

Seven  hot-water  heating  plants  have  been  installed,  one  in  the  Ken- 
dall School  girls'  cottage  and  six  in  the  quarters  of  teachers  or  officers 
to  replace  worn-out  hot-air  furnaces. 

A  thorough  revision  of  the  main  heating  and  lighting  system  is 
completed.     New  engines  have  been  purchased  and  installed,  the 

{>ower  plant  repaired  and  brought  up  to  date,  a  central  hot-water 
leating  plant  established,  all  undergroimd  piping  taken  up  and 
almost  ail  of  it  renewed  and  placed  in  concrete  conduits,  the  vacuum 
system  installed,  and  the  electrical  wiring  extended  to  Denison  House 
and  all  the  recitation  rooms  of  both  college  and  Kendall  School. 
The  main  titchen  of  the  college  has  been  thoroughly  remodeled  at  an 
expense  of  over  $2,500;  three  extra  fire  escapes  have  been  built; 
bouses  Nos.  1  and  2  have  been  connected  with  the  city  sewerage  sys- 
tem, instead  of  an  old  cesspool,  at  an  expense  of  about  $1,000;  elec- 
tric wiring  has  been  installed  in  the  president's  house;  houses  Nos.  5 
and  6^  the  farmhouse,  and  part  of  the  gymnasium  building  have  been 

Eebble-dashed  to  preserve  the  woodwork.    All  outside  woodwork  of 
uildings  has  received  from  two  to  four  coats  of  paint,  and  much 
interior  paperhan^ng  and  painting  has  been  done. 

The  chapel  has  been  provided  with  new  flooring  and  has  been  thor- 
oughly reoecorated.  All  of  the  main  basement  of  this  building  has 
been  given  a  new  concrete  floor  and  part  of  it  a  new  metal  ceiling. 

The  college  boys'  dormitory  has  been  practically  refitted  with  new 
furniture  and  the  Kendall  School  dormitories  supplied  with  new  all- 
metal  bedsteads.  A  large  quantity  of  dishes,  linen,  etc.,  has  been  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  the  institution. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  college  had  just  been  revised  when  I 
took  charee.  It  has  been  added  to  by  the  introduction  of  instruction 
in  agriciuture,  regular  lessons  in  librarv  cataloguing,  business 
mt^thodB,  and  sewing.  Our  librarian,  besides  giving  the  theory  of 
library  cataloguing, lias,  with  the  aid  of  her  pupils,  finished  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  ou^  library  according  to  the  Dewey  system. 
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In  the  Kendall  School,  the  course  of  study  has  always  been  made 
to  connect  definitely  witn  the  college  work.  An  increased  number 
of  pupils  have  graduated  from  the  Kendall  School  and  done  success- 
ful work  in  the  college  in  the  last  five  years. 

Manual  training,  including  woodworking,  rug  weaving,  bask^ 
making,  drawing,  cooking,  and  sewing,  has  been  extended  as  far 
down  the  lower  grades  as  possible. 

REUNION  OF  ALUMNI. 

A  most  enjoyable  reunion  of  graduates  and  former  students  was 
held  at  the  college,  by  invitation  of  the  board  of  directors,  from 
June  22-25,  1914.  Over  200  were  present.  The  success  of  our 
graduates  in  many  lines  of  endeavor  was  noted.  There  were  present 
teachers,  farmers,  ministers,  chemists,  architects,  editors,  and  others 
representing  many  lines  of  endeavor. 

The  authorities  of  the  college  were  ui*ged  by  the  alumni  to  estend 
higher  technical  work  for  the  deaf. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Five  years  ago,  the  number  of  students  and  pupils  in  both  depart- 
ments of  the  institution,  Gallaudet  College  and  tne  Kendall  School, 
was  120.  The  attendance  now  is  over  150,  an  increase  of  some  30 
per  cent.  As  has  been  noted  before,  the  increase  in  appropriations 
and  income  has  been  about  $9,000.  or  a  total  of  about  11  per  cent 
When  the  increase  in  attendance,  tne  repairs  completed,  and  also  the 
continued  increase  in  the  price  of  fooastuffs,  labor,  materials,  etc 
which  probably  averages  10  per  cent,  are  all  considered,  I  feel  that 
the  expenses  of  the  institution  have  been  kept  as  low  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  expected. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  NAME  Or  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  corporate  name  of  the  institution  has  been  changed  from  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  the  Columbia  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf.  This  is  in  line  with  the  changes  throughout 
the  country,  and  is  gratifying,  as  very  few  of  the  deaf  are  dumb,  and 
only  those  who  have  not  received  instruction  can  not  speak. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
EEPAIBS  AND  IllPROVEXENTS. 

There  are  a  number  of  repairs  and  improvements  which  are  needed 
to  put  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  institution  in  first-class  con- 
dition. The  most  pressing  of  these  is  a  new  dormitory  for  the  ycning 
women  of  the  college,  which  has  been  requested  for  the  last  three 
years  from  Congress;  but,  so  far,  has  not  been  provided  for.  An 
estimate  for  this  important  improvement  has  been  presented  again 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress  this  winter,  and  I  hope  will  be 
favorably  acted  upon. 

Owing  to  the  considerable  increase  in  attendance,  some  changes  at 
additions  to  the  college  buildings  will  probably  be  necessary  in  tho 
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near  future.  An  addition  to  our  laboratory,  or  a  new  recitation 
building  providing  six  new  recitation  rooms  and  a  museum,  would 
enable  the  college  boys'  dormitory  to  be  made  available  for  a  larger 
number  of  students  by  moving  to  the  new  addition  or. building  the 
present  six  recitation  rooms  aad  the  museum  now  in  the  college  ooys' 
building.  The  present  museum  could  be  then  made  into  at  least  three 
comfortable  rooms,  and  in  all  there  would  be  nine  new  dormitory 
rooms  for  college  men.  Such  added  room  for  the  young  men  and  a 
new  dormitory,  providing  for  a  larger  number  of  women  than  the 
old  building  now  used  can  accommodate,  will  probably  take  care  of 
the  growth  in  numbers  in  the  college  department  for  some  time. 
This  improvement  would  call  for  a  special  appropriation  of  about 
$20,000.  In  the  Kendall  School,  while  the  dormitories  are  somewhat 
crowded,  especially  that  used  by  the  girls,  there  is  not  much  likeli- 
hood of  a  great  increase  in  numbers,  and  probably  no  necessity  for 
much  expense  for  the  enlargement  of  these  buildings. 

In  a  number  of  our  buildings  there  is  still  a  considerable  amount 
of  old  plumbing  which  should  be  replaced,  and  hundreds  of  square 
yards  of  old  asphalt  or  concrete  flooring  in  the  basements  which 
should  be  renewed  or  replaced  by  new  concrete.  It  seems  possible 
to  take  care  of  these  two  items  of  repair  out  of  the  regular  appro- 

Sriation  allowed  bv  Congress  for  special  repairs  and  improvements, 
'here  are  four  or  nve  items,  however,  in  connection  with  the  grounds 
of  the  institution,  which  need  attention  in  the  near  future  and  which 
will  probably  call  for  special  appropriations  in  order  to  take  care 
of  them  properly. 

From  the  Eighth  Street  entrance  of  the  grounds  on  Florida  Ave- 
nue to  the  farm  buildings  there  is  an  old  cinder  road  of  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  in  length,  which  should  be  rebuilt  of  macadam  and 
used  for  all  the  heavy  hauling  to  and  from  the  institution.  This 
would,  no  doubt,  cause  a  considerable  saving  on  the  wear  of  the 
asphalt  roadway  from  the  main  entrance  near  Seventh  Street.  The 
asphalt  roadway  now  surrounding  the  campus  and  extending  past 
several  of  the  buildings  should  be  widened  at  least  half  a  yard  on 
each  side  by  using  stone  or  concrete  curbing  with  a  brick  or  concrete 
cutter  on  the  inside.  This  would  give  the  room  now  required  for 
larger  vehicles,  and  would  prevent  the  marring  of  the  lawns  by 
careless  drivers — an  almost  daily  occurrence  under  present  condi- 
tions. A  considerable  length  of  old  asphalt  walks,  especially  those 
from  Fowler  Hall  to  the  power  house,  from  College  Hall  to  the 
shop,  and  from  the  main  driveway  toward  the  president's  office, 
should  be  taken  up  and  cement  walks  substituted.  Altogether  these 
repairs  and  improvements  to  roadways  would  probably  cost  $4,000. 

The  eastern  edge  of  the  grounds,  bordering  on  West  Virginia  Ave- 
nue, is  now  much  below  the  present  grade  of  that  street,  and  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  fill  in  this  part  of  the  grounds  and  bring  it  up  to 
a  proper  and  acceptable  grade.  It  is  probable  that  this  work  can  be 
done  without  cost  to  the  institution  by  making  an  arrangement  with 
some  large  contracting  firm  in  Washington  to  dump  clean  earth  from 
excavations  in  this  part  of  our  grounds. 

With  the  completion  of  the  sewer  work  behind  houses  Nos.  1  and  2, 
all  houses  and  buildings  except  the  buildings  at  the  farm  are  now 
connected  by  modem  sewers  to  the  city  system.    The  farmhouse, 
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the  bams,  and  the  house  occupied  by  the  dairyman  are  now  connected 
with  a  sewer  which  runs  into  an  open  trench  at  some  distance  from 
all  of  these  buildings,  leading  down  to  a  new  sewer  on  West  Virginia 
Avenue.  There  are  some  700  feet  of  this  open  trench.  A  uu*ge 
sewer  should  be  laid  at  this  place  (20  to  24  inches)  and  the  trenoi 
filled  in.  There  would  then  be  no  opportunity  for  criticism  of  our 
drainage  system. 

As  time  goes  by  and  the  neighborhood  is  built  up  more  thickly 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  protect  our  grounds  properly. 
It  seems  probable  that  a  wise  move  in  the  future  will  be  to  fence  our 
grounds  with  a  high,  substantial  fence.  This  project  will  be  a  very 
expensive  one,  as  the  total  distance  around  our  grounds  is  nearly  2 
miles. 

OOURSES  OF  STTTDT. 

Agriculture  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  fields  for  deaf 
people  to  enter  at  the  present  time.  We  have,  therefore,  made  Mr. 
Harley  D.  Drake,  our  farmer,  a  regular  instructor  in  agriculture  in 
the  college.  His  teaching  work  should  be  extended.  As  mentioned 
in  another  part  of  this  report,  we  have  arranged  for  work  in  sewing 
in  the  college  department,  and  I  believe  that  cooking  should  be  added 
to  the  curriculum  also. 

For  both  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  the  college,  it 
would  seem  wise  to  provide  instruction  in  drawing  and  designing  of 
a  much  more  extended  nature  than  that  given  at  present.  This 
would  probably  call  for  a  regular  instructor  on  full  time  and  consid- 
erable expense,  but  should  open  to  the  students  of  the  college  a  new 
field  of  endeavor. 

Another  line  of  practical  instruction  which  would  seem  to  be 
worthy  of  great  consideration  in  the  near  future  is  that  of  linotype 
operation.  A  number  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  have  installed 
linotype  machines  and  have  provided  instructors,  but  in  none  of 
them  has  it  been  possible,  on  account  of  the  limited  time  and  of  the 
youth  of  the  pupils,  to  turn  out  finished  operators  without  post- 
graduate work.  It  has  been  suggested  bv  a  number  of  our  graduates 
that  a  linotype  be  purchased  for  our  college,  and  that  an  instructor 
in  the  operation  and  repair  of  this  machine  be  employed.  The  col- 
lege stuaents'  periodical  and  possibly  other  work  could  be  turned  out 
on  such  a  machine,  and  regular  instruction  given  to  a  limited  number 
of  students  who  have  already  made  some  progress  in  printing  before 
coming  to  college.  This  would  call  for  an  outlay  of  $4,000  for  the 
plant,  and  about  $1,500  annually  for  instruction,  supplies,  etc 

1CETH0D8  or  nrSTRirOTION  XMPLOTSO. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  speech  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  pupils,  and  also  an  increase 
in  the  number  taught  to  use  speech  to  a  limited  extent,  although  not 
taught  entirely  by  means  of  speech.  This  movement  received  ereat 
impetus,  if  it  was  not  actually  begun^  by  the  report  of  Dr.  E.  M. 
Gallaudet  some  50  years  ago  aft^  his  visit  to  JBuropean  schools, 
when  he  urged  that  all  deaf  children  be  given  ample  opportunity  to 
learn  to  speak  and  to  preserve  their  spee(^ 
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In  our  Kendall  School  at  present  practically  all  of  the  beginners 
are  taught  by  speech,  and  the  school  work  of  all  the  pupils  is  done 
in  this  way  as  long  as  it  seems  practicable.  In  the  college  depart- 
ment a  large  amount  of  oral  work  and  speech  work  is  done,  but  the 
Sroblem  is  much  harder  because  of  the  fact  that  the  students  come 
rom  many  schools  employing  various  methods  and  because  there 
are  always  some  students  who  have  never  had  any  oral  instruction 
worth  while.  Outside  of  classrooms,  in  social  gatherings,  lectures, 
and  religious  exercises  manual  methods  are  freely  used. 

The  general  policy  of  our  institution  is  freedom  of  methods  of 
instruction,  making  use  of  speech,  the  manual  alphabet,  and  si^s, 
as  deemed  h^ft  for  the  mental  advancement  of  the  student.  Many 
pitiful  cases  of  retarded  mental  development,  caused  by  the  use  of 
narrow  methods  by  teachers  of  the  deaf,  have  come  imder  the  obser- 
vation of  American  educators  from  time  to  time. 

The  educated  deaf  of  the  world  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  all  methods  of  instruction  for  the  benefit  or  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil.  It  would  seem  wisest,  therefore,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  experience  and  sound  pedagogy  and  psychology,  to  make 
the  method  fit  the  student  rather  than  fit  the  student  to  the  method. 
Therefore  the  combined  system  of  instruction  has  been  and  should  be 
continued  in  use  in  our  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  board. 

Percival  Hall, 

President* 


APPENDIX  e 

BEGULATIONS. 

I.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  begin- 
ning on  the  last  Thursday  in  September  and  closing  on  the  24th  of 
December;  the  second  beginning  the  29th  of  December  and  closing 
the  next  to  the  last  Friday  in  March:  the  third  beginning  the  follow- 
ing Monday  and  closing  the  Wednesday  before  the  last  Wednesday  in 
June. 

II.  The  vacation  is  from  the  Wednesday  before  the  last  Wednesday 
in  June  to  the  last  Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Washington's 
Birthday,  Easter,  and  Decoration  Day. 

IV.  Pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacation  and 
on  the  above-named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  time  unless  for  some 
special  urgent  reason,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  president 

v.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported 
by  their  friends  must  be  paid  semiannually  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  $350  per  annum.  This  sum  carers 
all  expenses  in  the  primary  aepartment  except  clothing  and  extraor- 
dinary medical  attention,  and  all  in  the  college  except  dothing,  books, 
and  extraordinary  medical  attendance. 

VII.  All  deaf-mutes  of  teachable  age,  of  good  mental  capacitv,  and 
properly  belonging  to  the  District  of  Columbia  are  received  without 
charge.  To  students  from  the  States  and  Territories  who  have  not 
the  means  of  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  college  course  the 
board  of  directors  renoers  such  assistance  as  circumstances  seem  to 
reouire^  so  far  as  the  means  at  its  disposal  will  allow. 

VIII.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide 
them  with  clothing,  and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  return- 
ing to  the  institution  they  should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount 
for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing  should  be  plainly  marked  with  the 
owner's  name. 

IX.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admissi<m 
should  be  addressed  to  the  president. 

X.  The  institution  is  open  to  visitors  during  term  time  on  Thurs- 
days only,  between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  Visitors  are  ad- 
mitted to  chapel  service  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  5  o'dock. 
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Btaff. 

W.  A.  Warfield,  M.  D.,  Surgem, in  Chief,        Waltw  Van  Swearingai,  M.  D.,  PathoUh 

S.  L.  CarBon,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  gist, 

0.  A.  Brooks,  M.  D.,  Resident  Physician,      T.  E.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Anaesthetist, 

NUBSBS. 

Lama  R.  MacHale,  Registered  Nurse^  New  Jersey,  Superintendent, 
Emma  M.  Irwin,  Registered  Nurse,  Illinois,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Martha  E.  Cabaniss,  Registered  NurBe,  Viiginia,  Night  Supervisor, 
Mary  S.  Booth,  Head  Nuise. 
Cecelia  M.  Green,  Head  Nurse. 
Bertha  J.  Thomas,  Head  Nurse. 

Clerk  and  Assistants. 
P.  D.  Henry,  U.  S.  Games,  W.  E.  Cobb. 

Intbrnbs. 


F.  F.  Durrah,  M.  D. 
R.  P.  McClain,  M.  D. 
H.  J.  Oliver,  M.  D. 
E.  Y.  Strawn,  M.  D. 

G.  W.  White,  M.  D. 


L.  G.  Brown,  M.  D. 
A.  M.  Curtis,  jr..  M.  D. 
P.  A.  Goidon,  M.  D. 
J.  M.  Vaughan.  M.  D. 
R.  H.  Young,  M.  D. 

William  E.  Davis,  Pharmacist, 

B.  H.  Hunton,  Assistant  Pharmacist. 


Advisory  Visitino  Staff. 


Edward  A.  B&lloch,  M.  D. 
Edward  D.  Williston,  M.  D. 
J.  E.  H.  Taylor,  M.  D. 
Wm.  P.  Sowers,  M.  D. 


Wm.  A.  Jack,  M.  D. 
Jas.  J.  Richardson,  M.  D. 
J.  B.  Nichols,  M.  D. 


VisniNO  Staff, 
indoor. 
Medical. 


Henry  P.  Parker,  M.  D. 
Caryl  Burbank,  M.  D. 
Thomas  Martin.  M.  D. 
E.  S.  Hendry,  M.  D. 


E.  A.  Balloch,  M.  D. 
Wm.  P.  Sowers,  M.  D. 
Wm.  A.  Jack,  M.  D. 


W.  A.  Warfield.  M.  D. 
Wm.  C.  McN^.  M.  D. 
Howard  Hume,  M.  D. 


Robwt  W.  Brown,  M.  D. 
J.  B.  Nichols,  M.  D. 
E.  H.  Reede,  M.  D. 
Lewis  Ecker,  M.  D. 


Surgical, 


H.  H.  Kerr,  M.  D. 
A.  M.  Curtis,  M.  D. 


Oynecologioal. 


J.  E.  H.  Taylor,  M.  D. 
H.  W.  Lawson,  M.  D. 


Assistants:  S.  L.  Cook,  M.  D.;  H.  R.  Burwell,  M.  D.;  J.  W.  Roes,  M.  D. 

Obstetrical. 


Edward  D.  Williston,  M.  D. 
N.  D.  Graham,  M.  D. 


H.  W.  Freeman,  M.  D. 
Geo.  N.  Perry,  M.  D. 
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OphthtUmologioal, 
Roberts.  Lamb,  M.  D.    Aadstants:  Martha  B.  Lyon,  M.  D.;  Elizabeth  Sohon,  M.  D» 

Otology  and  Rhinology. 
Jaa.  J.  Richardson,  M.  D.    Assistant:  Hamilton  S.  Martin,  M.  D. 

Neurology, 

Tom  A.  Williams,  M.  D.    Assistants:  £.  C.  A.  Wilson,  M.  D.;E.  G.  Mitchell,  M.  D.; 

Harry  A.  Bishop,  M.  D. 

CfenUo-  Urinary. 
H.  A.  Fowler,  M.  D.    Assistants:  Milton  A.  Francis,  M.  D.;  R.  Arthur  Hooe,  M.  D. 

Orthopedics. 
Wm.  G.  Erving,  M.  D.;  John  Dunlop,  M.  D.;  Chas.  A.  Allen,  M.  D. 

Pediatrics. 
John  W.  Mitchell,  M.  D.;  Wm.  J.  French,  M.  D.;  Milton  Hahn,  M.  D. 

OUTDOOR. 

Medical, 

E.  H.  Reede,  M.  D.  S.  S.  Thompson,  M.  D. 

U.  J.  Daniels,  M.  D.  Lee  A.  Gill,  M.  D. 

C.  A.  Tignor,  M.  D.  B.  G.  M.  Robinson,  M.  D. 

A.  L.  Curtis,  M.  D.  Chas.  A.  Allen,  M.  D. 

F.  D.  Whitby,  M.  D. 

iHnor  Surgery, 
Wm.  A.  Jack,  M.  D.;  C.  W.  Childs,  M.  D.;  A.  L.  Curtis,  M.  D. 

Ophthalmological. 

R.  S.  Lamb,  M.  D.    Assistants:  Martha  B.  Lyon,  M.  D.;  James  C.  Dowllng,  M.  D.; 

Elizabeth  Sohon,  M.  D.;  E.  C.  A.  Wilson,  M.  D. 

Otology  and  Rhinology, 
Jas.  J.  Richardson,  M.  D.    Assistant:  Hamilton  S.  Martin,  M.  D. 

Neurology. 

Tom  A.  Williams,  M.  D.    Assistants:  E.  C.  A.  Wilson,  M.  D.;  E.  G.  Mitchell,  M.  D.; 

Harry  A.  Bishop,  M.  D. 

Genito-  Urinary. 

H.  A.  Fowler,  M.  D.    Assistants:  Milton  A.  Francis,  M.  D.;  Wm.  F.  Hemler,  M.  D.; 

R.  Arthur  Hooe,  M.  D. 

Gynecology. 

Wm.  C.  McNeill,  M.  D.    Assistants:  Chas.  H.  Marshall,  M.  D.;  H.  R.  Burwell,  M.  D. ; 

S.  Le  Count  Cook,  M.  D. 

Orthopedics. 
Wm.  G.  Erving,  M.  D.;  John  Dunlop,  M.  D.    Assistant:  Chas.  A.  Allen,  M.  D. 

Pediatrics, 
John  W.  Mitchell,  M.  D.;  Milton  Hahn,  M.  D.    Assistant:  Marie  B.  Lucas,  U.  D. 

Dermatology, 

H.  R.  Burwell.  M.  D.  Wm.  F.  Hemler,  M.  D. 

H.  H.  Hazen,  M.  D.  Katie  B.  Boyle,  M.  D. 

Tuberculosis, 
James  T.  Blue,  M.  D. 


Inteoduction. 

Washington,  D.  C,  AugtLst  5, 1915. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  annual 
report  of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1915: 

A  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  work,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year^  is  noted,  and  the  results  have  more  than  justified  the 
efforts  put  forth  to  keep  the  hospital  abreast  of  the  times  and  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency  possible  with  the  means  provided  for  its 
support. 

More  patients  were  treated  in  the  hospital  than  during  any  pre- 
vious year  of  its  history  and  more  were  refused  admission,  in  order 
that  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  its  operation  would  not 
be  exceeded. 

Patients. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  187  patients  remaining 
in  the  hospital.  During  the  year  covered  by  this  report  3,348,  in- 
cludinjg  births,  were  admitted,  making  a  total  of  3,535  mdoor  patients 
receivmg  care  and  treatment,  as  against  3,335  the  preceding  year. 
Of  the  number  admitted,  including  births,  285  were  pay  patients  and 
3,063  were  indigent.  One  thousand  three  hundred  ana  eighty-nine 
oi  the  latter  number  were  residents  of  the  States  and  1,674  were  from 
the  District  of  Columbia.  A  total  of  307  births  occurred  in  the  hos- 
pital; 28  were  pay  and  279  were  indigents. 

During  the  year  3,354  were  discharged,  including  births.  Of  this 
number  276  were  pay  patients  and  3,078  were  indigent.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  deaths  occurred  from  all  causes,  as  against  276  last 
year.  This  is  not  regarded  as  a  very  high  death  rate  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  a  large  number  of  patients  come  from  homes  sur- 
rounded by  the  worst  sanitary  conditions,  half  fed,  improperly 
clothed,  seeking  hospital  treatment  as  the  last  resort.  The  wonder 
is  that  the  mortality  is  not  even  greater. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  181  patients  remaining;  15 
were  pay,  102  United  States  indigents,  and  64  District  of  Columbia 
indigents. 

There  were  2,296  surgical  operations  performed,  representing  an 
increase  of  35  per  cent  over  last  year,  with  a  mortality  of  2.1  per  cent. 
Tins  is  a  remarkably  low  death  rate  notwithstanding  the  desperate 
conditions  in  which  many  surgical  cases  are  found  at  the  tune  of 
entrance  into  the  hospital. 

In  the  dispensary  or  out-patient  department  5,874  were  treated,  as 
follows:  Medical,  1,781;  minor  surgical,  274;  gynecological,  416; 
neurological,  142;  eye,  923;  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  811 :  gem  to-urinary 
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482;  pediatrics.  402;  dermatological,  417;  orthopedic,  160;  and  tuber- 
culosis, 70.  Tnere  were  15,185  revisits  made  by  the  patients  while 
undergoing  treatment  in  the  several  clinics  of  tms  service,  and  2,609 
surreal  dressings  were  necessary.  It  is  observed  that  much  of  the 
difficulty  heretofore  experienced  in  getting  patients  to  revisit  the  dis- 
pensary at  stated  intervals  for  continuea  treatment  is  gradually 
disappearing.  In  a  large  measure  this  is  doubtlesslv  due  to  the  increas- 
ing confidence  in  hospital  treatment  by  this  class  of  patients  as  well  as 
to  the  benefits  derived  therefrom. 


Patients  admitted  each  year  for  the  past  41  years. 


Year  ending  June  30 — 


1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879, 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887, 
1888. 


Year  ending  June  30 — 


190 

1889 

319 

1890 

500 

1891 

519 

1892 

642 

1893 

819 

1894 

892 

1895 

1,102 

1896 

1,373 

1897 

1,509 

1898 

1,794 

1899 

1,923 

1900 

2,017 

1901 

1,997 

1902 

2,074 
2,392 
2,373 
2,331 
2,422 
2,801 
2,476 
2,596 
2,815 
2,355 
2,374 
2,427 
2,414 
2,408 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911, 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 


2,677 
2,907 
2,918 
2,207 
2,366 
2,669 
2,590 
2,740 
2,900 
3,385 
3,208 
3,144 
3,348 


Statistioal  Tables. 


INDOOB   SEBVICE. 


The  following  tables  set  forth  in  classified  detail  the  medical  and 
surgical  diseases,  admissions,  discharges,  and  results  of  the  indigent 
indoor  patients : 

Medical  and  surgical  diseases^  except  pay  patients. 


m,   infeetiofu, 
wecrt. 


Abscess: 

Breast 

Carotid 

Ear 

Elbow 

Foot 

Ischiorectal... 

Jaw 

Lang 

Nose 

PerltoDsfUar.. 
Periurethral.. 

Ptonoidal 

Stflnnim , 

Thigh , 

VolTO-Tighial, 


I 

J' 

I 


Admitted. 


White. 


Colored. 


1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 


2 
1 


3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

le 

3 
3 

1 

3 
8 
1 
8 
1 


Discharged. 


3 
1 


1 
3 


10 


I 
I 


1 
I 


I 


3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

16 
3 
3 
1 
3 
8 
1 
3 
1 
4 


I 
I 


13 

36 

8 

6 

3 

316 

34 

2M 

36 

34 

60 

87 

S7 

17 

47 


I 

o  . 

II 
if 

r 

< 


3 


i 
i 


6.6 
13 
8 
6 

3 

16.3 
13 

ni3 

36 

13 

10.6 

37 


17 

U.7 '.... 
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Medical  and  sitrgtcal  dUeaseSf  except  pay  patients — Continued. 


• 

4 

2 

Admitted. 

D] 

ischarged. 

Total  number  of  days,  in 
hospital. 

Average  number  of  days 
mhospitaL 

5 

Disease. 

1 

White. 

Colored. 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
5 
1 
6 
1 
1 
3 

3 
22 
13 

1 

4 
5 
2 

1 

17 

28 

4 

1 

5 

7 

11 

4 
5 
3 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

12 
6 
5 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 

10 
5 
5 

11 
3 
1 

4 

12 

8 

• 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
7 
1 
2 
5 
1 
6 
1 
1 
3 

2 
19 
12 

1 

4 
4 
2 
1 

16 

27 

4 

1 

3 

7 

10 

4 

4 
3 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

11 
6 
5 
3 

1 
1 
2 
1 
9 
3 
5 
8 
8 
1 

4 

10 

2 

3 

i 

1 
I 

> 

• 

1 

• 

• 

1 

V 
i 

• 

I 

AhteetatB,  hifecthfu, 
•leert— CoQtiniied. 

InfBrtinns: 

Abdominal  wall. . , 

...... 

35 

36 

76 

28 

1 

23 

141 

119 

101 

77 

20 

75 

3 

12 

67 

30 
125 
388 

60 
410 
104 
177 

20 

409 

1,115 

88 

24 

129 

1,067 

252 

22 

85 

233 

31 

64 

4 

20 
21 

508 

116 

98 

31 

5 

7 

72 

58 

143 

32 

103 

206 

129 

16 

34 

717 

25 

35 
18 
76 
14 
1 

U.5 
20 
119 
50.5 
15.4 
20 
12.5 
3 
12 
22.3 

15 
6.6 
32.3 

60 
102 
26 
88.5 
20 

25.5 

41 

22 

24 
43 

152.4 
25.2 

5.5 
21.5 
77 
15.5 

64 

4 

20 
21 

46 
19.3 
19.6 
10.3 

6 

7 

36 
58 
15.9 
10.6 
20.6 
25.8 
43 
15 

8.7 
71.7 
12.6 

Ann 

2 

Breast 

1 

Bursa 

1 
1 
2 
4 
1 

1 
...... 

...... 

2 

**  '6* 
...... 

...... 

10 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

4 

17 
2 

1 
3 
1 
1 

3 

4 

2 

Ftee 

1 
1 

Frantnl  sinxw . , .  x . 

1 
2 

1 

****3* 
1 
2 

...... 

1 

'"'i' 

4 

1 
4 
2 

...... 

2 

3 
2 
...... 

...... 

1 
1 
1 

'**'3* 

Hand 

1 

5 

1 

Knw . .  X .   .....  . . 

. 

Leg. 

1 

2 
2 

Nwk 

3 
1 

1 
1 

Scrotum , 

Toe 

4 

1 

Tooth. 

UmbUfcal  cord.... 

v«fn 

1 

2 
2 
3 

2 

1 
6 

2 

2 

14 

3 

1 
4 
3 
2 

1 

14 
21 

1 

1 
2 
7 
6 

3 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

6 
3 

5 
2 
1 

1 
1 

Ulcers: 

Foot. 

1 

Leg 

2 

4 

8 

fltomach    

«  •  •  • 

1 

1 

BoneiandJoHUt. 

Ankylosis: 

AT^irie 

Hip 

1 

2 
3 

£l6ow 

1 

1 

Knee. . , 

Wrist 

Arthritis: 

G<niorrliflaI ... 

1 
3 

1 

12 
8 
1 

1 
2 

1 

• 

1 

TnfectioiM 

1 

Traumatic 

Tubercular- 
Elbow 

HlD 

2 

1 
9 

1 
1 

1 

3 

KneA  --.,,„,, 

5 
1 

Spine 

4 

1 

1 

" 

1 

Dtformitta: 

Fallen  arches ..... 

Genu  val£us 

1 

Genu  VH"''" 

3 

SooUoeis 

2 

Talipes      equino 
varus 

1 

Dlslocatinfui: 

Humerus 

1 
1 

...... 

3 
2 
1 
1 
...... 

**"3* 
2 

1 
6 

2 
4 

3 

Knee 

Radius,  head .... 

Fnoture 
Femur.*^. 

3 

6 
4 
3 
2 
2 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

Ffbnift 

Humerus 

1 

•  •  • 

Metacarpal 

Metatarsal 

1 

Nasal  bone 

Pelvis 

1 
1 

•  •  • 
■  •  • 

1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
.  5 
2 
1 

2 

8 

Patella 

1 

Radius 

2 

7 
2 

4 
5 
3 

1 

1 

Rib 

1 

2 

Onill 

2 

1 

Tfb^.V.'.'.V.y.V... 

8 

Tfbia  and  fibula . . 

1 

•  «  • 

Vertebrs 

1 

Osteomyelitis: 

■Dfnior  vnaxfllft . . . 

4 

10 

2 

tSSt,!^:^::: 

2 

Fvioititis,  tibia 

•  •  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 
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* 

\ 

s 
s 

H 

4 

3 

13 
30 

....„ 
3 

1 

3 
11 

s 

Suro-lllBe 

1 

7 

CtmileUrj;  mien. 

" 

Siiii:: 

s 

JO 

Sir 

1 
33 

', 

.... 

T 

VW1COMV.1IU 

" 

.... 

1 

■I 

• 

DItaUttn'Um- 

1 

1 

1 

^cz 

" 

> 

X 

a 

3 
3 

1 

chS^yrtiu..::::: 

' 

^"TXo^ 

. 

::': 

\ 

3 
10 

90 
3SJ 

IB.3I 

36.1 

3 

\ 

13 

I 
1 

3 

(7 
8 

3n 

103 

,,| 

9 
197 

a 

1 

'm3 

43 

43 
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li 

S3.T 

. 

\ 

'i 

B 

3 

• 

:z 

3 

1 

■a 

32 

; 

— j- 

• 

1 

4 

\ 

i" 

13 

ID 

U 

73 

3) 

i 

S3 
US 

aos 

,i 

384 

IDO 

1 

liO 

■1 

s! 

43:4 

IS 

s, 
1; 

31.  S 

» 

10.5 

ao;E 

«.3 

J 

\ 

1 

1 

1 
<» 
1 

3 

i 

* 

a 

1 

a 
a 

1 

3 
3 

1 

t 

a 

IS 
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gssK':-:: 
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1 

1 
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1 
1 

"\ 

30 

e 

3 

...... 

1 

3 

gtteBt^^^- 

1 

, 

""j^^^b.t 

\ 

i 

3 

\ 

■X, 

TdDsUUtla: 

1 

1 

1 

'"•'Ij-sr?;: 

> 

ChroDlc   inUritl- 
U»l™lirlU3... 

7 

1 

3 

1 

Urjg^.W«ur...... 

1 

"i 

3 
3 

1 

a 

1 

' 

...... 

53 

1 

■■'is' 

1 

3 

a 

is 

J 

1 

I 

1 

» 

1 

1 
11 

1 

! 

I 

1 

1 

3 

409 

SI 

30.3 

34 

17 

" 

48 
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«^ 

ia4 

%I 

W 
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143 

U.V 
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33.3 

BS 
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108 

1 

I 

J 

Pbtula,  vasko-vsglnal 

I 

1 

^'V/.^ov^ 

1 

^^4^".!!."!: 

3 

7 

107 

8 
« 

i 

"'is" 
■— a" 
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3 

WtiMtdlKom. 

11 
! 

■J^ST.":".—:. 

1 

1 

,.'. 

10 

J 

IS 
3 

' 

«"SS5w 

5 

1 

?SSS?-:::::; 

1 

.!- 

TjTihoMtevM^^ 

Bmn: 

. 

' 

^■^^^ 

3 

'■S: 

1 

> 

1 

1 
1 

1 

s 
an 

1 

\ 

J 

I 

* 

1 

1 

3 
1 

7 

; 

3 

1 

...„. 

3 

3 

1 

3 

u 

8 

1 

1 

■| 

1 

19 

J 

1 

H 

a 

3 

" 

C 

1 

1 

1 

i 

" 

s 

7 

i 

t 

,, 
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\ 

9 
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^^- 
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Medical  and  murgieal  di$ea9e$,  except  pay  paHenU — Ck>ntiiitied. 


i 

t 

i 
i 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

1 
11 

1 

4 

69 
31 

4 

70 

193 

45 

6 

1 

4 

311 

89 

303 

34 

39 
833 

367 

4 

10 

6 

5 

547 
35 
64 

1 

li 

r 

•< 

a 

1 
1 

Disease. 

White. 

Colored. 

• 

I 

3 
3 
3 
3 

6 

31 
3 
1 
1 
1 

15 
3 
6 

1 

3 

4 
7 
1 
1 
1 

1 

19 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
8 
1 

4 
10 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 

4 

1 

1 
3 
1 

1 

! 

1 

} 

1 

1 

I 

1 

3 
3 
3 
3 

5 

19 
3 

1 
1 

1 

13 
8 

6 

1 

3 
4 

6 
1 

1 
1 

1 

18 

1 
3 

i 

1 

1 

• 
PE4 

• 

• 

1 
3 

8 

4 

5 
...... 

3 
1 
1 
...... 

1 

17 

i 
i 

1 

Poi  toning— Contd. 
Qas 

1 
3 

■"2 

1 
7 

""i 
1 

4 

1 
1 
8 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

13 
3 

3 
33 

ia5 

L3 

14 

10.1 
15 
6 

1 
4 

33.9 
39.6 
33.8 

34 

9.6 
58 
44.5 

4 

10 

0 

5 

30.3 

35 

33 

Mercuiy 

1 
3 
3 

3 

17 
8 

1 
1 
1 

10 
3 
5 

1 
1 

Morphfte. 

1 

Sunstroke 

1 

1 

•  •    • 

*  ■  • 

R«9pintory  sjftUm. 

I 

Bronchitis: 

Acute. 

a 

Chronic 

Edema  glottis 

Eriemft  ^"npr .  -     

Lftrynjdtls 

1 

7 
3 

4 

1 

3 
3 
8 

Pleura: 

Acute  nleurisT. ... 

3 

3 

Chronic  plMinsr. . 

1 
3 

Kmpyenia 

Tracheobronehial 
stenosis. 

okMt 

T>ermatltfs 

Eotfina 

3 

Frostbite 

1 

•    •   • 

5 

1 

1 

Leukoderma 

1 

Pediculosis  capitis 

1 

Pemp^*i?\is. .      

1 

Tumor t  and  ftyp^r- 
trophiu. 

Angioma 

1 

5 

1 

8 

Carcinoma: 

Breast. 

3 

3 

•  •  •  • 

3 
1 

1 

Foot 

Gallbladder. 

1 

3 

Lip 

1 

1 

Prostate 

1 

. . . . 

1 
1 

1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
8 
1 

3 
9 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 

4 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

75 
53 

1 
37 
30 
16 
37 
37 
69 

6 

33 

133 

64 

83 

137 

8 

1 

136 

309 
131 
31 
51 
17 
17 

75 

Rectum 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

•  *  •  • 

75      '.... 

Tongue 

1       .... 

Condylomata 

3 

9       

Cyst  ^arUioIin  eland. 
Cyst  thyroglossai  duct 
Cyst  breasi 

1 

30 

•  «  •  •  • 

1 

I 

4 
3 

16 

18.5 

13.5 

8.6 

6 

11 

13.5 

16 

S3 

63 

8 

1 
66 

63.3 
131 
31 

35.5 
17 

. .. . 

Dermoid  cvst 

1 
5 

FibmtnA  skhi. 

3 

1 

3 

I 

1 

Oanrlion 

Goitre: 

Fxophthalmlc. .  . 

1 

1 

Simple 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

Lfpoma:  Bn^'V . .... 

Pflmcreatio  cvst 

1 

Papiiinma  buMlder.. . 

1 

1 
1 

Papilloma  eyelid 

Pl\n^^l^ 

1 

1 

Sebaceous  cyst. 

3 

Sarcoma: 

Femur 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

1 

Rectum 

1 
1 

R«troperitooeaL.. 
Shoulder 

1 

...... 

1 
1 

Testksle. 

17 

** 

( 

Total 

18t 

51 

9 

1,306 
15 

1,697 
13 

3,344 
38 

1,407 

1,173 

350 

11 

337 

3,078 

161 

Stfllbirths 

11 

f ^"" 
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Medkal  and  surgical  di8ea$es^  pay  patients. 


• 
i 

c 

1 

Admitted. 

Dischar^. 

Total  number  of  days  in 
hospitaL 

Average  number  of  days 
m  hospitaL 

i 

Disease. 

White. 

Colored. 

i 

1 

• 

1 

! 

a 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Abscess,  law 

1 

2 
1 

10 
15 
...... 

1 
3 

2 
2 
...... 

1 
1 

1 
...... 

2 

1 

1 
2 
1 

13 

29 

1 

1 

1 
3 
2 

1 
2 

8 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
29 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
3 
7 

2 

1 
1 
1 
3 

4 

1 
1 

4 
5 
2 
4 
2 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

16 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
6 
16 
1 
1 
1 
8 

■■**6' 
27 

1 

1 
2 
1 

12 

29 

1 

1 

1 
8 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
26 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
8 
6 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
4 

1 
1 
4 
6 
2 
2 
2 
1 
8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
16 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
15 
1 
1 
1 
8 

7 

152 

858 

16 

38 

21 
46 
16 
35 

5 
35 
21 
11 
41 

4 

26 

2 
14 
39 
10 

9 

11 
481 

7 
14 
49 
35 

7 
34 
51 
74 

10 

7 

6 

7 

86 

30 

4 

2 
32 
81 
48 
46 

5 
21 
78 

6 
66 
51 
14 
28 

14 
80 
7 
43 
18 
14 

366 

2 

20 

18 
13 

3 
11.5 

7 

12.5 
1X3 
16 
38 

21 
15.8 

8 
35 

2.5 
11.6 

fl 

41 

4 

26 

2 
14 
19.6 
10 

9 

7 
18.5 

7 

7 

24.6 
17.6 

7 
17 
17 

10 

7 

6 

7 
12 

7.6 

4 

2 

8 

16.2 
24 
23 

2.6 
21 
26 

6 
66 
61 
14 
28 

7 

1.7 

7 

21.5 
13 
14 

7 
26 
24.8 

2 
20 
18 

4.3 

Adenoma,  breast 

Autointoxlcvtion 

1 
5 

AnDendlcitis. .  - .' 

3 
13 

1 

1 
2 

B&tbs 

1 

Bronchitis 

1 
1 

1 

8 

Born,  foot 

Carcinoma: 

Breast 

Cervix 

Intestine 

2 

2 

Pancreas... ...... 

1 

Btomach....    ..  . 

1 

Cateract 

1 
1 

1 
...... 

1 

2 
1 

Cerebral  hemonrhace. . 

.  .  •  •  . 

* 

Cervical  adenitis 

Cholelithiasis 

Cirrhosis  liver 

1 

Contused  wound  tho- 
rax   . 

1 

1 

Delirium  tremens 

1 

1 
1 

Ectonic  testation 

Endometritb 

Enterocolitis 

1 

Epididvmitis 

2 

28 
...... 

...... 

2 

1 
...... 

*' "2' 

1 

1 
19 

...... 

1 

2 

1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 

1 
1 

Fibroma  uteri 

1 

1 

8 

FifftnlA  in  ano 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
6 

1 
1 

Goiter 

OfTn*h<)^  wound,  eve. . 

HevninlMri^ 

Hysteria 

TninifrM*^!  hemia 

1 

Tnfevtfnal  obntniction 

1 

Ischiorectal  abscess .. . 

1 

Fracture: 

Clavicle 

1 

Femur  •• ......... 

Rib 

Tibia 

1 
1 
2 

1 

...... 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

Gastritis 

Hemorrhoids 

1 

lAoerated      wound, 
scalp 

MeninFltis 

1 

Ufacarhae^..'.'.. ...... 

4 
4 
2 

1 

...... 

2 
6 
1 
...... 

1 

*'  '2* 

7 
1 

3 

""2 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
6 

NenrAsthenia. . , 

1 

Ovarian  cyst.... 

Prostatitis 

4 
2 
1 
3 

2 

Peritonsillar  abscess 

Periurethral  abscess  . 

Pleurisy 

8 

Secro-iUac    subluxa- 
tion  

Senile  nnKrene.  foot 

1 

Senility.."       '.  . 

Sdut  08  calcis.  .  . 

1 

1 

'"'16* 
...... 

1 

TnrombonhlebitiB 

1 
2 

TonsiUitis: 

Acute 

Chronic 

10 

Turbinates 

1 
1 

Tn<mffiAi  adenitis . . 

2 

Lacerated  cervix. . .  . 

LACfrated  perfnenm , , 

1 
1 
6 
8 

1 

Ijinoma.  neck . . ...... 

'"i* 

4 

8 

Mitral  in.^nAciencv 

Nephritis 

1 

4 

Panflioma.  evelid .... 

Mekncholm 

1 
1 

Perlostttte  

1 
1 

Pneumonia. 

3 

....■.••• 

2 

Siei'— INT  1915— VOL  1- 
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FEEEDMBN  B  HOSPITAL. 
iftdicttl  and  nrifxcal  dimata,  pay  pattmlt— Continned. 


1 

Admitted. 

Dtod-Wrt. 

3 

1. 
1 

1 

r 

z 

- 

CUM. 

1 

j 

i 
1 

P 

1 
1 

1 

a 

^ 

i 

1 

i 

1 

t 

I>r»n«WT 

32 

32 

SO 

1 

SI 

1 

IS 

3 

, 

> 

' 

^ 

2 

; 

\ 

» 

s 

f 

! 

2 

« 

2 

' 

9S 

183 

zei 

isa 

M 

» 

IS 

in 

OperatioTU  and  retutU,  all  patienU. 


3 

* 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

^rr' ' 

'• 

"^sr:. 

1 

' 

''^^£sssrr^T?-. 

fflggs.^^^. 

» 

GSSffi!^dGSihiii-.- 

'^^ssar^r.'!^.'^-. 

....'. 

1 

3        to 

I    ""k 
BO        34 

3 
1 

a  

*       1 

3 

i"      1 

3   

3  4 

8  1 

£3        » 


FBEEDMEN  S  HOSPITAL, 
Operatiotu  and  remiU,  aU  patienU — Contiimed. 


PREEDMEN  S  HOSPITAU 
Opentiotu  and  rauUt,  aU  patienU — Coutiiiiied. 


Bpldldjiaictomy, 
BpldldTiiiotomy . . 

vm"'..'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Tnot 


i 

S 

...... 

....„ 

i 

» 

Arthrltbtc^^om) 

! 

> 

2 

i 

8 

^i"":::::::;::: 

[ 

■ 

::: 

i 

1 

::: 

.... 

z. 

I 

;;:;]:• 

a 

s 

! 

:::: 

....! 

... 

:::: 

i 

:::: 

3 

s 

> 

9 

1 

1 

;:;; 

j 

;;: 

::: 

1 

... 
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OperoHont  and  ruuUs,  all  patienti — Continued. 


• 

Dligiiosis. 

• 

White. 

Colored. 

1 

• 

1 

r— 

Improved. 

! 

1 
1 

Opcretloii. 

1 

4 

• 

3 

3 
6 
1 

1 

8 
7 
3 

27 
25 

1 

1 

1 

• 

s 
0 

EztrMtkm  (contliraed).. 

Foreign  body: 

Foot..... 

'**8* 

6 
5 

1 
4 

4 

1 

a 

1 
a 
...... 

5 

...... 

...... 

...... 

1 
...... 

••••j* 

4 
4 

2 
""2 

2 
4 

1 
...... 

...... 

3 
1 

1 

3 

13 

1 

1 

14 

12 

5 

29 

29 

1 

5 
1 

6 

1 

1 
5 

1 
1 

11 
3 

1 
2 
1 
1 

13 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

14 

4 
8 
48 
10 
6 
5 
2 
6 
4 

3 
10 

1 

•  •  •  • 

12 
7 
5 

22 

18 

1 

2 

1 
6 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

w   w   •   • 

2 
3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 
11 

•  •  •  • 

3 

Hand 

3 

Radius  (bnllel) 

ThWi .    , 

1 

2 

5 

Hamorrhoidaotoiiiy 

Hemorrl^ids: 

F'teniftl 

Extttnal  and  internal 

Hernia: 

2 
1 

HfroioplMtj. ......... 

7 
11 

Tngiiina]  and  hydrocele  of 
cord. 
Tn<islofial 

3 

Femoral      ^ 

Umbilical 

4 

1 

Baknocele 

iDoiBion  and  drain. 

Abscess: 

Alveolar 

1 
5 

1 
1 
0 

Cervlral 

3 

1 

Chwrt  wall 

Finger 

Ischio-rMta] 

6 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 

"  Knee  joint. 

1 
2 
1 

Le«..'. 

rf*'»*  •••••••••••••••••••••• 

Psoas 

PerineaL 

Pelvic 

3 
1 
2 

Peri-tonsillas 

Perl^irethral .......,.....,,,, 

1 

Iffentiim r  r , .  t  , , 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

4 

3 

30 

8 

1 
2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Beptnm  (nasal). . . . .  t  .  t  r . . 

1 
2 

1 

Tnlrii 

a 
1 

Thyroid  ffland 

Vnlvovafftnal  

CeUoUtls:     " 

Arm 

2 

8 

14 

Cervical 

Foot 

3 
25 
8 
6 
8 

Hand 

8 

aB 

2 

# 

Fijrt^ilain  an'o. , . . ,  t 

Preootellar  bursitis 

Stricture  of  rectum. 

Cataract 

2 
4 

1 

Glaucoma 

•.•• 

Iridocyclitis. 

1  ::::i 

I48itian  (partiil): 

Aneurysm  of  common  carotid 

artery. 
Sarcoma,  lower  law 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

7 

4 

8 

1 
1 
1 

4 
1 
8 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
4 
7 

e 

"a* 

.... 

4 

1 

Bxtfrnal  carotid 

Varicose  vein  and  ulcer. ....... 

Ifaatoidactomy. 

TTrathral  calculus 

2 
2 

1 

4 

1 

.  2 

Mastoiditis 

7 

IfanimMJ^'  ~  ~~^,, 

Ankylosis: 

Ankle  joint 

» 

Elbow  Joint. 

Knee  joint . . . .  r  t  -  r . »  t  t  .  - ,  - 

Sacro-uiac  Joint 

.... 

Subacromnl  buTBltis  joint, 
flhonlder. ....... ........*t 

1 

Wrist 

1 
2 

...... 

1 
1 
1 

4 

Vftdlfaff 

Cataractx... 

" 

Keratitis 

^(^■"■^•^'WiOHw^p 

Taberculoas  kidner 

1 

' 

Urfnarr  flstnlae 

PvronefAirasii.  ^x.. 

1 

a 

1 
1 
a 

3 

e 

Sarcoma  of  testicle 

Tuberculosis  of  testicle. ....... 

TTndescended  testldf 

•  ••. 

Frontal  sinusitis  ^.  ^^ ..r.r 

•  •  •  • 

' 

Genu  valffum 

•  •  •  • 

Ofteomyelltb     •... 

8lna8it&  (maxfllary) 

FBEEDMEN  S  HOSPITAL. 
Openliont  and  rtmlti,  oil  potunt*— C<»ktiiMied. 


FroitaUiitainj.., 
Radical 


Tibia. 
Banural. 


3 

..... 
...„ 

B 

! 

apentloD  fcf  flstiUa  In  ana. 

t 

a 

Dlskcatlon: 

, 

i 

3 

■■■ 
S 

I 
....„ 

■[ 

1 

! 

5 

■■■» 

» 

1 

! 

1 

S 

I.SL,aum„«m 

B 

3 

IS 

i 

s 

1 

1 

M 

.... 

10 

4 
10 

S 
10 

s 
1 
1 
I 
1 
a 

1 
1 

1 
t 
I 
1 
1 

3 

"i 

3 

as 

1 

w 
ut 

BB 

M 

13 
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Operationa  and  ruuUs,  M  patienti — Continued. 


Opnatloii* 


Sfttoriiig  (oontinaed) 


Tenotomy 

Thonootomy. . . 
Thyroidectomy. 


TonsOIeetomy... 
Traehekciliaphy. 
Trephine. 


Tnrbtaeetomy 

Urethrotomy  (exterior). 

UvnloUmiy 

Ventitveaqpenaloin 

Wlrhigofbonee 


Total. 


Diagnosis. 


Laotrated  eyelid 

Perforated  mtestine . . 
Ruptured  iliac  artery. 
Internal  strabismus. . 


Empyema 

Goiter  (simple) 

Ooiter  (parmehymatus). 


Hypothyroidism 

Feudal,  hyi)ertrophied 

Lacerated  cervix 

Cebral  compression. 

Depressed  naoture  of  skull 

Qlauooma 

Infimtile  panplegia 

Cataract 


Iritis  (bilat) 

Hypertrophied  turbinates. 

Urethral  stricture 

Elongated  uvula 

Retroverted  uterus. 

Patella  (fracture) 

Symphisis  pubis  (separation). 


White. 


8 
i" 


109 


17 


Ck>lored. 


10 
1 


2 
1 


151 


8 
1 


1 
8 
1 
9 


2 
1 


1,118 


1 
6 
2 
3 
58 
7 
2 
1 
4 


4 

5 


12 
6 


1,052 


I 


24 
1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
3 
209 
7 
2 
3 

12 
1 
4 
1 

13 
1 

21 
6 
2 
1 


2,29S 


Obstetrical  recordy  all  patients. 


2 
185 
2 
1 


1 

21 
4 
1 
1 


978 


1 


24 


2 
2 

1 
2 
1 

24 
B 
1 
2 

12 


4 

1 
13 


2 
1 


1,201 


•8 


1 

i 


8 


49 


Month. 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December*. 
January.... 
February.. 
Mart^ 

^:::::: 

Jmie 

Total. 


White. 


I 


Colored. 


^ 
» 


8 
14 

8 
14 
12 
15 
11 
12 
12 
13 
10 
10 

m 


15 
15 
15 
13 
10 
12 
14 
17 
17 
9 
19 
11 

167 


1 


23 
29 
23 
27 
22 
27 
25 
29 
29 
22 
30 
21 

3o7 


3 


o 


1l5 


9 
15 
15 
11 

9 
10 
11 
11 
10 
11 
16 

9 

137 


9 


6 
8 

'*2 

1 
2 
1 
5 
3 
2 

8 


^ 


t 


22 
28 
22 
27 
22 
26 
25 
27 
29 
21 
28 
18 

295 


i 


I 
I 


1 

*2 
.... 

2 
2 

lo 


11 
13 
10 
10 
13 
16 
12 
15 
14 
9 
19 
10 

152 


12 
16 
13 
17 

9 
11 
13 
14 
16 
13 
11 

9 

153 
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Anesthetics,  all  patienU. 


Admitted. 

White. 

Coloced. 

Total 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Ether 

12 
2 

3 

592 

11 

4 
6 

673 
55 

l,SO 
18 

ChiorotonoL 

CWorotorm  and  ether. t  . ,  r  r 

OWIftlllP    VyA    •th'T T    T    ,    T    ,    T    T    r         -    T    -   ,    T    . 

Cocftlnp.  novocftfne.  and  nftrooii  otVIa  t  . .  -  r  t  ^  -.  - 

1 

Oocftlnp.  novw^^'W^.  and  ether 

4 

6 

80 

50 
20 
27 

Nitrons  oxide 

1 
3 

8 

IS 
900 

28 
10 
13 

19 

Nitrons  oxide  and  «ther ,,,,.,-  ^ 

6 
9 

388 

Local: 

Cocaine 

90 

rv>ffitpi>  arid  novocain^ . , .  ^ . .  - ,  ^  ^  ^  .  ^  -  r 

30 

NoTocaine 

40 

Total 

21 

17 

798 

943 

1,779 

This  branch  of  the  service  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  utterly 
imj>ossible  for  a  single  anesthetist  to  a<uninister  all  anesthetics,  and 
until  an  assistant  anesthetist  is  provided  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  unsatisfactory  practice  of  detailing  internes,  who  have  other 
duties  to  perform,  to  assist  in  this  important  work. 

Laboratory  toorh. 


White  cell  ooonts. 

Red  cell  counts 

Hemaglobin  estimates 

Widalreactioiis. 

Malarial  examinations 
Urinalyses. 


1915 

1914 

28« 

232 

82 

47 

91 

93 

110 

117 

23 

12 

2,496 

2,414 

Examination  of  spatom 

Autopsies , 

Museum  specimens 

Microscopical  sections , 

Wasserman   reactions   (nofuChi 
mfMiifW*atiwn) 


1914 


m 

18 

20 
410 


Thirty-four  and  forty-six  one-hundredths  per  cent  of  the  Waseer- 
man's  examinations  were  positive,  59.9  per  cent  were  n^ative,  5.62 
per  cent  were  doubtful. 

Numerous  examinations  of  gastric  contents,  feces,  bacteriological 
smears  and  cultures,  di£Ferential  counts,  blooa  cultures,  coagulation 
estimates,  and  vaccines  were  also  made. 


Badiographe, 


Head  and  cervical  vertebrse 41 

WiistB  and  hands 69 

Shoulders 33 

Hipa  and  pelvis 53 

Elbows 35 

Knees 76 

Chests 100 

Femun 22 


Feet  and  ankles 91 

Abdomens 102 

Tibias  and  fibulas 65 

Spines 27 

Kidneys,  ureters  and  bladders 65 

Forearms 5 


Total. 


784 
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X-ray  treatments. 


Disease. 


Eciema 

Keloids 

Luetic  glands 

T.  B.  adenitis 

Ringwonn  (scalp) 

Exophthalmic  goiter 

Hlrsuties 

Pmritis  vulva 

Acne  and  hypertrichasis 

Oranulatine  wound  (foot) 

Splenomyelogenous  leukemia 

Psoriasis 

Simple  ulcer  (leg) 

Enlarged  thymus 

Luetic  ulcer 

Total 


Cases. 

Treat- 
ments. 

Cured. 

Im- 
proved. 

Unim- 
proved. 

11 

8 
20 
3 
fi2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
3 
1 
3 

2 
3 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

7 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

34 

115 

14 

10 

10 

TotaL 


16 
32 
7 
84 
3 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
6 
5 
3 
5 


183 


Nativity f  except  pay  patients. 


Nativities. 


Alabama. 
Arisana. . 


Callitamla. 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Delaware 

Florida. 


Oeorgja.. 
IDinSs.. 


Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kflotuoky 

liaryland. 

Kasiachusetts. 

Michigan 

lllssissippi — 

HisBouil 

Nebraska. 


White. 


19 


2 
1 


9 

4 


2 

•  •  • 


Colored. 


5 
1 


1 
2 

424 
5 
5 

25 
4 
1 
2 
2 
6 

271 
2 


4 
1 


591 

6 

5 

18 

1 


3 
332 
2 
1 
2 
1 


NaUvities. 


New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  (Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Unknown 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

British  West  Indies. 

Qermany 

Italy 

Rusia 


Total. 


White. 


•a 


1 
1 

2 


1 

4 


1 
2 
1 

61 


9 


Colored. 


4 

13 

56 

10 

1 


23 
4 

18 

21 

4 

3 

.366 

13 
8 
1 


1,306 


8 

62 

3 


19 
3 
28 
7 
2 
2 
689 
2 
4 


1.697 
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Occupation^  except  pay  paHenti, 


White. 

Colored. 

Ooeopatfcw. 

White. 

Colored. 

Oooapatlons. 

i 

Ph 

4 

1 

1 

• 

P4 

1 

• 

Affent 

2 
1 

20 
1 
0 
3 
2 
3 
3 
6 
8 

11 
7 
2 

20 

■'26' 

'  "si 

821 
26 

Matron    x  .      .....  ^ ,..  . 

1 

Baker 

1 

Mechanic 

4 

Barber 

1 
1 

Bartender 

Mfflmnrer 

.... 

13 

^e^'man. . , , 

Mfl""«r 

BlackifmHh , . , 

Miner 

5 
5 

1 

2 

300 

Bootblack 

Mlnfst^. . .   

Bricklayer 

2 

Mfes^onary 

Butcher.^..  > 

Musician 

Butler 

No  occupation 

6 

1 

311 

Carpenter 

4 

Nursemaid 

48 

Channenr 

Orderly 

8 
5 

1 
3 
4 
2 

aerk 

4 

Pfthit^tf ,    .. , 

4 

roiv^bman.. . . , . 

Paper  hanger , 

Cook 

Physician  7, 

Domestic 

2 

1 

Plasterer 

1 

Prennnaker. 

Plumber-  t  . . ,  .  r  ,  . . ,  , 

Driver. 

2 

1 

Pdic^^man. 

2 

Druwrifftr  r 

Porter 

34 

1 
2 
3 
2 
8 
162 

Zi:  *«6BM»w  •• 

Elevator  man 

8 

1 

3 

61 

6 

4 
2 

8 

""05 
104 

"iio 

Printer 

Bntrlneer. 

3 

1 

Sailor. 

Kxpressman. 

Salesman  , , ,        r ,.....,  t , 

Fanner. 

Rhoemaker. . . . ,     

Firenum.. 

Soldier 

5 

4 

"'''phwman 

Student 

0 

Qardentf 

.... 

Trained  nurse 

S 

HalrdressMir. 

Teacher 

5 
1 
2 
2 
1 

85 
7 

u 

Hostler 

1 

"u 

17 

1 

445 

Tinner 

Housekeeper. 

2 
2 

Undertaker. ........... 

Housewife 

TJpholsterWr , , 

Huckster 

Valet 

. 

Janitor 

Waiter 

....  ^ 

Jockey 

Watchman 

2 

T.Alwirar 

0 

Total 

61 

0 

1,306 

1.W 

Mnnh^hrt 

2 

3 

r -■ 

OUTDOOR   SERVICE. 


The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  medical  and  surgical  dis- 
eases treated  in  the  outdoor  service: 

Medical  and  sitrffical  diseases — out-patient  department. 


Diagnosis. 


MedkaL 


Admltis 

Alcoholism 

Anemia 

Aneuris 

Aortic  regur^tation 

Arthritis,  infectious 

Arteriosclerosis 

Asthma,  bronchial 

Autointoxication,  intesti- 
nal  

Bronchitis: 

Acute 

Chronio 

Cardiac  hypertrophy 

Chorea 

Constipation 

Corytt. 

Oywtis 


White. 


^ 


3 


Colored. 


i 


15 

14 

15 

4 

15 
18 
21 
14 

27 

65 

45 

4 


45 
17 


8 
5 

25 
1 
8 
6 

11 
7 

11 

115 

25 

1 

5 

61 

15 

6 


3 

o 


23 
19 
40 
5 
23 
24 
32 
21 

38 

187 

70 

5 

5 

106 

32 

6 


Diagnosis. 


ifedtatf— Continued. 


Debility 

Debility,  senile. 


Dyspepua. 
Dl^t 


rhea. 


Empvema... 
Febrbnila.... 
Gastritis: 

Acute 

Chronic.. 
Gastric  stasis. 
Gastric  ulcer. 
Hemorrhoids. 

Hysteria 

Ueocolitis.... 
Indigestion: 

Gastric... 

Intestinal. 
Influenza 


White. 


i 


Colored 


i 


6 
12 

6 
20 

1 

2 

18 

25 

4 

6 

28 


8 

18 
45 
40 


3 

2 

12 

21 

8 

7 
11 

7 

8 
18 
10 

8 

35 

10 


I 


0 

14 

17 

41 

1 

5 

3S 

SO 

11 

9 

IS 
10 
10 

OS 

70 
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White. 

Colored. 

1 

Diagnosis. 

White. 

Colored. 

Diagnosis. 

1 

• 

• 

15 

5 

2 

12 

22 

20 
4 

11 

40 

12 

4 

4 

11 

15 

42 

7 

• 

3 
2 

17 
5 

11 

35 
1 

3 

17 

18 

2 

1 

11 

9 

21 

3 

6 

11 
5 

42 
2 
6 
7 
7 
1 

61 

i 

^ 

1 

1 

i 

JMlMl— Continued. 
T/ambMO 

18 

7 

19 

17 

33 

67 
6 

14 

57 

30 

6 

6 

22 

24 

63 

11 

6 

28 
15 

107 
13 
12 
11 
22 
4 

106 

OrOopeific— Continued. 

Fracture: 

CoUes's 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

2 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

1 
1 
1 
1 

17 
5 
2 
5 
2 

2 
1 
1 
2 

•  •  •  • 

7 

Mf^JwHil' . , 

A 

U%i*hi«i    , 

Foot 

2 

Myositis 

Femur 

1 

MyilgiA 

Gffliu  valffum .            .  . 

2 

Neuralgia: 

2 

Genu  varum 

3 

Facial 

1 

Sdatic 

Osteomvelitis 

1 
1 
5 

12 
2 

10 
3 

2 

Ntphritis: 

Periostitis 

a 

Acate 

Pflff  planus 

22 

Qironic 

Bflcro-iliac  relaxation 

17 

Nfliracfthffliia 

Scoliosis 

4 

Nsorttis 

RnrAiruf  nf  joints , 

16 

Flarotitis 

Synovitis 

6 

Phsiyngitis 

Tliberculosis: 

Anklfl.             

PleartM^m^ 

2 

Pleurisy'. 

Hip 

1 

PnmmoQ^,  lobar 

ICnflft 

1 

5 

3 

1 

17 

6 

Pregnancv,  hjrpennesis  of 
Bheomatimn: 

Spine 

6 

17 

10 

65 

11 

7 

4 

15 

3 

46 

Wrist 

1 

Acnt«  artinilar 

24 

Chrank*  ftrtinilftr 

Total : 

MniK*ii1fir. . T   -  - , ,  - 

88 

62 

150 

Sdatic 

Revisits 

512 

DermaioUiinf' 
Abrasions 

2 
18 
26 

■9' 
8 
2 

■  •  •  ■ 

5 
3 

•  •  •  • 

4 
4 

•  •  ■  ■ 

38 
2 

a 

2 
1 
2 
3 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  *  • 

1 
1 

5 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  . 

2 
1 
4 

1 

8 

33 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

7 

•  •    •    a 

3 
5 
7 

tradieiti^ 

Typhoid  fever. 

2 

Acne. 

27 

10 

Acne  vtilffaris 

34 

3 

059 

809 

1,781 
3,804 

Adenitis,  cervical 

2 

Rerisits. 

Alopecia'areata. 

4 

4 

PViATinrnld 

5 

Afinor  sttrtKrif. 

6 
3 
4 

5 

4 

3 

2 
1 

3 
4 

5 

6 

2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

■  •  ■  • 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
3 
3 

•  •  •  • 

"2' 

110 

8 
3 
4 
5 

5 
3 

3 

1 

5 

5 
6 

8 
3 
8 
3 
10 
2 
192 

Condylomata,  luetic. 

1 

1 
6 
3 
1 
31 
1 
4 
3 

4 

Alisoes: 

Dermatitis: 

Calinca 

1 

Hand 

Medicamenta 

10 

Neck 

Venenata 

3 

10 

Scalp 

F.ntbyma 

1 

Sabmental 

I'U^Ketha. , , 

60 

CeDulitis: 

Rrytbema  . .    t 

3 

Arm 

Funin^ie. . ,   

6 

Neck 

Herpes. 

2 

7 

Dislocations: 

Icthyosis. 

1 

Shonlder 

Impetigo , 

1 
6 
4 

3 

3 

Wrist 

Impetigo  oontagioBo 

Keloid: 

2 

1 

11 

Fibroma: 

4 

Arm 

Keratosis,  palmar 

3 

1 

Fistula  m  ano 

Measles 

1 
2 
1 

1 

4 

3 

15 

2 

Forrignbody: 

Eye 

Papilloma. ....,,  r  , 

7 

Pe^culosis. 

1 

2 

B!and 

Pomphftiys. ...  . 

1 

Lipoma 

5 

3 

10 

PityfoMfe. . , ,  -  . 

6 

Papilloma  of  eve 

PsoHasb.. ...  

1 

6 

PlQmoflis r..." 

Scabies 

19 

Scarlatina. ....   

1 

Va<xiTiatians 

82 

Seborrhea 

6 

27 
5 
2 

8 

18 

2 

2 

4 
1 
4 
8 
11 

14 

Syphilis: 

Secondary 

. 

Total 

146 

128 

274 

2,609 

60 

Surgical  dressings 

Tertiary.  - 

6 

Svpnsla  viiTcfftris 

2 

Orthopedic. 

1 

*  *  •  • 

4 
1 
1 
2 

•  «  •  « 

1 
1 

1 
2 

8 
1 
6 
3 
6 

2 
3 

Tmea: 

Oiroinata 

10 

Ankyknis: 

Enxm 

Tonsurans. 

18 

Versic<dor 

2 

Hip 

a 

4 

Varicella 

3 

ArUiriOs: 

Verruca 

11 

QoDorrheaL 

Vititigo 

1 

Hyportrophie 

VIlWtM^V.  .................. 

Ulcer 

7 

Infectious 

4 

1 
6 

1 
2 

Urticaria. 

1 

14 

Villous 

Undiasrnosed 

18 

^QSSltfa   Rllhfli*rrmif«1 

Total 

i^idocaUons: 

•  •  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

9 

2 

239 

167 

417 

flemihrnM'  cartilage. 

Shouid« T!:..... 

Revisits. 

875 

Uss 

794 


PBEEDMEN  8  HOSPITAL, 


Occupation,  except  pay  paHenU. 


White. 

Colored. 

OooopatlDiB. 

White. 

Coloced. 

Oooapatioxis. 

i 

4 

1 

4 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

Agent 

2 
1 

20 
1 
9 
3 
2 
3 
3 
0 
8 

11 
7 
2 

20 

"26' 

""si 

821 
26 

Matron ... 

1 

Baker 

1 

4 

Barber 

1 
1 

Bartender 

MenseDger. 

13 

Bellman 

yf11fn«r 

Blacksmith. 

MlnflP    . 

5 
6 
1 
2 
300 

Bootblack 

Minister 

Bricklayer 

2 

Mfcw^onary 

Bntcher..., 

Musician . 

Butler 

No  occupation 

6 

321 

Carpenter 

4 

Nursemaid 

48 

Cluuifleur 

Orderly 

8 
6 
1 
3 

4 
2 

Clerk 

4 

Pfthit^a" 

4 

Paper  hancer 

Cook 

Physician 

Domestic 

2 

1 

PlftSt^^r^- , 

T^reflsmaker 

Plumber. 

Driver 

2 

1 

Policeman 

2 

Druggist 

Porter 

34 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
102 

Elevator  man 

8 
1 
3 
01 
0 
4 
2 

3 

104 

"iio 

Printer 

En^eer 

3 

1 

Saflor. 

Salesman 

Fanner. 

Bhoemaker 

F*reman , 

Soldier 

5 

4 

.  •  •  • 

F%t»«Tnan 

Student 

03 

Qardentf 

Trained  nurse 

3 

Fa*rdreBi»r. 

Teacher 

5 

1 
2 
2 
1 

85 
7 

u 

Hostler 

1 

"u 

17 

1 

445 

Tinner. 

Housekeeper 

2 
2 

Undertaker 

Housewife 

Upholsterer 

Huckster.. 

Valet 

ft 

Janitor 

Walter 

6 

Jockey 

Watchman 

2 

Laborer.... 

0 

«  •  •  « 

Total 

liMm^reeiiT 

61 

0 

1,306 

1,007 

Mf|A>iif^M . . 

2 

•  •  •  ■ 

3 

OUTDOOR   SERVICE. 


The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  medical  and  surgical  dis- 
eases treated  in  the  outdoor  service: 

Medical  and  surgical  diseases — out-patient  department. 


Diagnosis. 


MeikaL 


Adenitis , 

Alcoholism , 

Anemia 

Aneuris 

Aortic  regurgitation 

Arthritis,  imectioua 

Arterioflcueroeis , 

Asthma,  bronchial 

Autohitoxication,  intesti- 
nal  

Bronchitis: 

Acute 

Chronic 

Cardiac  hypertrophy 

Chorea.. ..TT!. ..:... 

Constipation 


la. 


White. 


^ 


3 


Colored. 


6 

"a 


15 

14 

15 

4 

16 
18 
21 
14 

27 

66 

45 

4 


45 
17 


I 
E 

I? 


8 
5 

25 
1 
8 
6 

11 
7 

11 

U5 

25 

1 

5 

61 

15 

0 


23 
19 
40 
5 
23 
24 
32 
21 

38 

187 

70 

5 

5 

106 

32 

6 


Diagnosis. 


White. 


ifedtatf— Continned. 


Debmty 

Debility,  senile. 

Dyspepsia 

Dtan-hea 

Empyema 

Febrbnila 

Gastritis: 

Acute 

Chronic.... 
Gastric  stasis... 
Gastric  ulcer... 
Hemorrh(^ds... 

Hysteria 

Ileocolitis 

Indigestion: 

Gastric 

Intestinal.. 
Influenza , 


Colored 


i 


6 
12 

5 
20 

1 

2 

18 

25 

4 

0 

28 


8 

18 
45 
40 


3 

2 

12 

21 


7 
11 

7 

3 
18 
10 

8 

35 
30 
24 


9 

14 

17 

41 

1 

5 

25 
96 

11 
9 
40 
10 
16 

68 
75 
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Medical  and  twrgical  diseases — out-patient  department — Continued. 


BJagnoBis. 


Jfedjeo^-Cktiitinaed. 


Lumbago 

llakuia 

ICteraiDe 

Myositis 

Myalgia 

Kouralgia: 

Fsdal 

Sciatic 

Nsphritis: 

Acate 

ChroDic 

Kearasthenia 

Neuritis 

Farotitis 

Pharyngitis 

Fleuroc^nia 

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia,  lobar 

Pregnancy,  hypermesis  of 
Rheumati^: 

Acute  articular 

Chronic  articular 

Muscular 

Sdatio 

SvphiUs,  tertiary 

Iracheius 

Tuberculosis,  incipient . . . 

Typhoid  fever 

Undiagnosed 


White. 


i 


TotaL. 
Bevisits 


3Iinor  twrgerf. 


Hand 

Neck 

Scalp 

Submental. 
CeUnUtis: 

Arm 

Neck. 

Dislocations: 

Shoulder. . . 

Wrist 

Fibroma: 

Arm 


Scalp, 
tnlabi 


Fistula  mano. 
For^nbody: 

Eye 

Hand 


Lipoma 

Papilloma  of  eye. . 

Phimosis 

Varicose  veins.... 
VaociDations 


Total 

Surgical  dressings. 


Orthopeiie. 

Ankylosis: 

filbow 

Hip 

ArthriOs: 

OonorrheaL 

Hypertrophic 

Infectious 

Vilkras 

Buadtis,  subacromia] 

Dislooatlons: 

Semihmar  cartilage.. 

Sbookicr 


10 


Colored. 


15 

5 

2 

12 

22 

20 
4 

11 

40 

12 

4 

4 

11 

15 

42 

7 


17 

10 

65 

11 

7 

4 

15 

3 

46 


059 


6 
3 
4 
5 

4 

3 

2 
1 

3 
4 
5 

6 


6 

3 

10 


82 


146 


2 
4 


4 

1 

6 

1 
2 


3 
2 

17 
5 

11 

35 
1 

3 

17 

18 

2 

1 

11 

9 

21 

3 

5 

11 
5 

42 
2 
6 
7 
7 
1 

61 


809 


2 
1 
1 

2 
3 
3 


2 

110 


128 


18 

7 

10 

17 

83 

67 
6 

14 

67 

30 

6 

6 

22 

24 

63 

11 

6 

28 
16 

107 
13 
12 
11 
22 
4 

106 


1,781 
3,804 


8 
3 
4 
5 

5 
3 

3 
1 

5 
5 
6 

8 
3 
8 
3 
10 
2 
192 


274 

2,609 


1 
2 

8 
1 
6 
3 
6 

2 
3 


Diagnosis. 


OrAoiwdic— Continued. 


Fracture: 

Colles's 

Foot 

Femur 

Genu  valgum 

Genu  varum 

Infantile  paralysis 

Osteomyelitis 

Periostitis 

Pes  planus 

Sacro-iliac  relaxation. 

Scoliosis 

Sprains  of  joints 

Svnovltis 

Tuberculosis: 

Ankle 

Hip 

Knee. 

Spine 

Wrist 

Undiagnosed. 


Total. 
Revisits.... 


Dermatologff. 


Abrasions 

Acne 

Acne  vulgaris 

Adenitis,  cervical 

Alopecia  areata. 

Chancroid 

Condylomata,  luetic. 
Dermatitis: 

Calinca. 

Medicamenta. . . . 

Venenata 

Ecthyma. 

Eciema 

Erythema. 

Fimmcle. 

Herpes 

Icthyosis. 
Impetigo. 


Impetigo  contagioBo. 
Keloid. 


Keratosis,  palmar. 

Leucoderma 

Measles 

Papilloma 

Pediculosis. 

Pomphalys 

Pityruasn 

Psoriasis 

Scabies. 

Scarlatina. 

Seborrhea 

Syphilis: 

Secondary 

Tertiary 

Sycosis,  vulgaris. . 
Tinea: 

Circinata. 

Tonsurans.... 

Versicolor 

Varicella 

Verruca 

ViUtigo 

Ulcer 

Urticaria. 

Undiagnosed. 


TotaL. 
Revisits..... 


White. 


4 


2 
2 


9 


Colored. 


I 


2 
2 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
5 

12 
2 

10 
3 


5 
3 
1 

17 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

17 
5 
2 
5 
2 

2 
1 
1 
2 


88 


62 


2 
18 
26 


1 
6 
3 
1 
31 
1 
4 
3 


1 
6 
4 

3 


1 
2 
1 
1 

4 

3 

15 


27 
6 
2 

8 
18 
2 
2 
4 
1 
4 
8 
11 


0 
8 
2 

'5" 
3 


4 
4 

38 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 


1 
1 
6 


2 
1 
4 

1 

8 

33 
1 


1 

7 

3 
5 
7 


239 


167 


I 


4 

2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

2 

22 

17 

4 

16 

6 

2 
1 
6 
6 
1 
24 


150 
512 


2 

27 
34 
2 
4 
6 
4 

1 

10 

10 

1 

60 

8 

6 

7 

1 

3 

11 

4 

3 

1 

2 

7 

2 

1 

6 

6 

19 

1 

14 

60 
6 
2 

10 

18 

2 

3 

U 

1 

7 

14 

18 


417 
871 


798 
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StatUtioal  summary ,  all  patienU. 


m 

1916 

1914 

"White. 

Colored. 

• 

a 

White. 

Colored. 

4 

• 

• 

i 

< 

1 

• 

• 

• 

1 

• 

• 

• 

3 

In  ho^ital  July  1,1914: 

Pay  pationts 

2 
40 
34 

4 
55 

51 

6 

Indigent,  UnitBd  States 

1 

N 

bidigen^  Dlstzlct  o^  Ccrfainbia 

U 

TotaL 

1 

76 

110 

187 

Admitted: 

Pay  patients 

2 

2 

85 
13 
560 
622 
56 
68 

168 

15 

680 

863 

68 

86 

257 

28 

1,267 

1,617 

124 

155 

3 

2 

68 
14 
504 
611 
55 
82 

134 

7 

613 

856 

60 
83 

207 

Pay  patients,  births,^ 

21 

Indigent,  United  States 

21 
29 

6 
3 

12 
33 

3 
4 

l.US 

Indigent!  District  of  Columbia 

LS04 

Indigent',  births.  United  States...... 

115 

Indigent,  births.  District  of  Columbia. . . 

1 
53 

■  •  •  * 

165 

Total  admitted 

11 

1,404 

1,880 

3,348 

48 

9 

1,334 

1,753 

3.144 

«,  •». 

Total  under  care,  indoor 

53 

12 

1,480 

1,990 

3,535 

50 

9 

1,406 

1,870 

8.3U 

Stfllbirtbs: 

Pay  patients 

3 
15 

"'*i3* 

3 
28 

1 

.... 

2 
20 

*"i9' 

1 

Indignnt 

31 

TotaL 

18 

13 

31 

1 

.... 

22 

19 

IS 

Deaths: 

Payi>atlent8 

1 

•  •  •  • 

7 
139 

11 
96 

19 
237 

8 
152 

8 
108 

16 

2 
2 

M 

Total 

1 

146 

107 

256 

160 

116 

275 

Discharged,  including  births: 
Payjpatients— 

Recovered 

152 
94 
11 

ne 

Improved 

74 

Unimproved 

8 

TotaL 

257 

218 

Indigent- 
Recovered 

1,407 

1,173 

250 

11 

1,381 

1,067 

215 

Improved 

Unimproved 

Not  treated '. 

6 

•••••• 

TotaL ,... 

2,841 

2.651 

mf^mrm 

Grand  total  discharged. 

3,354 

3,148 

In  hospital  July  1, 1915: 

Pay  patients. 

6 

10 

15 

2 

4 

6 

Indigent,  United  States 

2 
1 

1 

1 

38 
22 

60 

61 
40 

102 
64 

«  •  •  • 

1 

40 
84 

55 
51 

96 

Indiienti  District  of  Coiunibia 

8S 

Total  indigent. 

3 

2 

101 

166 



1 

74 

106 

181 

3 

2 

65 

111 

181 

•  •  •  • 

1 

76 

110 

187 

Opentions....... ...    x 

109 

17 

1,118 

1,052 

2,290 

15 

7 

816 

965 

1,793 

Results  of  operations: 

Recovered 

978 

1,261 

8 

49 

711 

Improved 

•71 

Uniraprov^ld 

16 

Died 

m 

Total 

2,290 

L7« 

. . .. 

.... 

Emergencies: 

Dbtrict  of  Columbia  and  United  States. 

244 

523 

Total 

89 

8 

403 

744 

43 

11 

189 

77S 
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Medical  and  iurgical  diseases — outrpatient  department — Continued. 


,  nou,  and  throat— Caa. 


Fovrignbody: 

£ar 

Nose 

Throat 

Oamma  palate 

LaotratiooSy  mouth 

Laryngitis: 

Acate 

Chronic 

Specific 

Naaopharyn^tls 

Nasal  septom,  deflection  of 

Otalgia 

Otitis  externa 

Otitis  media: 

AoQte 

Chronic 

Pharyngitis: 

Acute 

Chronic 

Speciflc. 

Rhinitis: 

Acute 

Atrophic 

Hypertrophic 

inusJto 


8 


Tonsils,  hypertrophy  of: 

Fauciai 

T^tngiiftl 

Tonsillitis: 

Acute 

Chronic 

Follicular 

Specific 

nnradieitis. 

Turbinate  bones,  hyper- 
trophy of. 

Ulcers: 

Nasal  septum 

Tongue 

Uvula 

Undiagnosed 


TotaL. 
Refvisits 


White. 


I 

^ 


3 


6 


Colored. 


6 


1 
1 
3 

15 
10 
1 
9 
2 
3 
4 

15 
9 

21 

30 

5 


4M 


«{ 


o 


11 

13 
3 

7 
5 

4 


9 
3 

35 

37 

2 


6 

7 

12 

7 

3 

10 

7 

12 

19 

3 

1 

4 

54 

65 

119 

8 

4 

12 

48 

41 

89 

8 

9 

17 

10 

9 

19 

4 

4 

8 

1 

1 

2 

15 

8 

23 

2 

1 

8 

4 

7 

11 

2 

*  •  *  * 

2 

19 

21 

40 

401 


3 

o 


7 
2 
5 
1 
3 

26 
23 
4 
17 
7 
7 
4 

24 
12 

46 
67 

7 


811 
1,710 


Diagnosis. 


Neurology. 


Arteriosclerosis 

Arteritis,  syphilitic. 

Cerebral  nenunrhage. . . 

EpOepsy 

Hemiplegia 

Hypertension,  arterial.. 

H3i>erthyroidJ8m 

Hysteria 

Neuralgia,  trigeminaL.. 

Neurasthenia 

Neuritis. 

Polyneuritis. 

Sciatica 

Spinal  sclerosis. 

Tabes  dorsalis 

Undiagnosed 


Total. , 
Revisits 


Oenitowinary. 

Abscess,  perineaL 

Adenitis,  inguinal. 

Chancre 

Chancroid 

Condylomata 

Epididymitis 

Phimosis 

Prostate,  hypertat)phy  of. 

Prostatitis 

Stricture  of  urethra 

Syphilis,  secondary 

TuWcuJosis  of  bladder. . 
Urethritis: 

Anterior 

Posterior 

Venereal  warts. 


Total. 
Revisits.... 


Tubereulofii. 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis. 


Total,. 
Revisits 


White. 


"a 


Colored. 


3 
5 

4 
8 
9 
4 


1 
9 
7 
3 
5 
4 
7 
5 
15 


89 


1 

>  *  •  « 

2 
5 
2 
3 
2 
7 
11 
5 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 


51 


1 
38 
12 
25 
10 
31 
27 

6 

5 
19 
26 

1 

147 
130 

4 


482 


41 


41 


35 


35 


1 


4 
7 

18 

11 

7 

2 

8 

20 

12 

6 

6 

5 

9 

6 

20 


142 
302 

1 
38 
12 
25 
10 
81 
27 

6 

5 
19 
26 

1 

147 
130 

4 


482 
1,403 


76 


76 
276 
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Statistical  summary,  all  patienU. 


In  hospital  July  1,1914: 

Paypatlaiits 

I^dl^t,  United  States 

Indigent,  District  of  Cohunbia. 


TotaL, 


Admitted: 

Pay  patients 

Pay  patients,  births. 

Indigent,  United  States 

Indigent,  District  of  Colombia 

Indigent,  births.  United  States 

Indigent,  births,  District  of  Colambia. 


Total  admitted. 

Total  under  care,  indoor. 


StiUbirths: 

Pay  patients. 
Indigent 


Total. 


Deaths: 

Pay  i>atients. 
Indigent 


TotaL. 


DiiohargBd.  including  births: 
Payjpatients— 

RecoTered 


Improved 
Unimi 


iproved. 
TotaL 


Indigent— 

Recovered... 
Improved. . . . 
Unimproved. 
Not  treated.. 


TotaL 

Grand  total  discharged.. 


In  hospital  July  1,1916: 
Pay  patients 


Indigent,  United  States 

Indigent,  District  of  Cohimbia. 


Total  indigent. 

Orand  total  remaining. 
Operations 


Results  of  operatkms: 
Recovered 


Improved 
Ummi 


Died 
Total 


proved. 


dKSSoC Oohimbia and  United  States. 
Total 


1916 


White. 


4 


21 
29 


53     11 


0 
3 


Colored. 


85 
13 
660 
622 
66 
68 


1,404 


6. 


168 

15 

680 

863 

68 

86 


i 


257 

28 

1,267 

1,517 

124 

155 


1,880      3,348 


53 


2 
2 


2 
1 


3 


109 


89 


12   1,480   1,990 


8 

15 


18 


7 
139 


146 


1 
1 


88 
22 


60 


17 


65 


1,118 


8 


403 


13 


13 


11 
96 


107 


10 


61 

40 


101 


111 


1,062 


244 


3,535 


8 
28 


81 


19 
237 


256 


152 
94 
11 


257 


1,407 

1,173 

250 

11 


2,841 


8,854 


15 


102 
64 


166 


181 


2,296 


978 

1,261 

8 

49 


2,296 


1914 


White. 


3 


12 
33 


48 


50 


15 


744 


Cokmd. 


2 
40 
84 


8 
4 


9 


76 


4 

65 

51 


68 
14 
604 
611 
65 
82 


1,834 


1,406 


2 

20 


22 


8 
152 


160 


110 


134 

7 

613 

856 

60 

83 


1,753 


19 


19 


8 
108 


116 


40 
84 


74 


76 


65 

61 


106 


110 


816 


a 


11 


955 


189 


a 


6 
96 
85 


187 


907 

U 

I.ISS 

1,504 

lU 

165 


3,144 


1,870        3.385 


43 

^9 


M 


275 


74 
8 


XiM 


1,816 

1,067 

2U 

6 


3,651 


3,148 


85 


181 


187 


1,793 


741 

9?l 

16 


1.796 


jn 
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StoHitical  tummary,  all  patients — Continued. 


OotoAtients: 
Ifodical.. 
Hinori 
Qyoaool 
Neoioloi 
Eye.. 
Ear,  nose,  and  throat. 

Oamto-oiiiiary 

Pediatrical 

Darmatologlca] 

Orthopedic 

Tuberculosis 


Total , 

dressings. 


Days  maintenance: 

Pay  patients 

Indigent,  United  States 

Ind^ent,  District  of  Columbia. 
OlDoers  and  employees 


Total. 


Cost  of  patients  per  day,  based  on  gross  ex- 


Largest  number  of  indigoit  patients  at  any 

onetime. 

Smallest  number  of  imMgrnt  patients  at  any 

onetime 

BailT  average  number  of  patients,  Indigent 

and  pay 

Kumbcr  admitted  from  District  of  Cohimbia, 

Inchiding  births,  indigent 

Nnmberadmittea  from  United  States,  In- 

doding  births,  indigent 

Number  of  presdriptions  compounded  in  and 

outdoor 


191S 


White. 


10 


2 
3 


4 

9 


28 


3 
2 


U 


Ck>lored. 


059 

146 

416 

89 

391 

404 

482 

177 

239 

88 

41 


3,016 


809 
128 
416 
61 
532 
401 


218 

167 

62 

85 


2,819 


3 

o 


1,781 
274 


142 
923 
811 
482 
402 
417 
150 
76 


5,874 

2,609 

15,185 


1914 


White. 


4,247 
38,981 
35,005 
38,338 


116,671 


$1,289 

244 

166 

214.3 

1,674 

1,389 

44,340 


i 


11 


2 
3 
6 


2 
10 


34 


4 


3 


8 
5 


1 
3 
1 


16 


Colored. 


858 
185 


87 
430 
626 
541 
142 
187 
106 

31 


3,102 
185 


3,263 
156 


766 
156 
603 
85 
612 
520 


151 

195 

73 

22 


o 


1,628 

841 

603 

174 

1,057 

1,067 

541 

296 

306 

180 

52 


6,415 

841 

8,600 


8,581 
83,642 
84,072 
36,080 


107,384 


$0,024 

221 

146 

105.3 

1,660 

1,247 

36,502 


Financial  Statements. 
boabd  of  charities  account. 

July  1, 1914f  to  June  SO,  1915. 


In  hospital  July  1, 1014. 
Admitted 

Total 


Adults. 

ChUdra. 

Babies. 

71 
1,312 

11 
208 

8 
154 

1,383 

210 

157 

TotaL 


85 

1,674 


1,750 


Appropriation $35,000.00 

Bflls  rendered 34,965.35 


Unearned  balance. 


34.65 


800 
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ALLOTMENT  OP  APPROPRIATION  FOR   SALARIES. 

[Under  requirement  of  act  of  Congress  approved  Jane  25, 1909  (35  Stat.,  992).] 


Per 


Surgeon  in  chief 

Assistant  surgeon. . . 
Resident  physician. 

Pathologist 

Anaesthetist 

Clerk 


Assistant  clerk  (1) 

Assistant  clerk  (1) 

Pharmacist 

Assistant  pharmacist 

Stewjtfd 

Superintendent  of  nurses 

Assistant  superintendent  of  nurses 

Night  supervisor  of  nurses 

Head  nurses  (2  at  $480) 

Engineer. 

Assistant  engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Plumber 

Firemen  (3  at  $720) 


13,000 

1,500 

1,200 

2,000 

1,200 

1,400 

700 

636 

720 

120 

720 

1,080 

600 

480 

960 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

900 

2,160 


Seamstress 

Nurses  (48  at  $60) 

Orderlies  (2  at  $300).... 
Orderlies  (4  at  $240).... 

Night  orderly 

M^ds(3at$168) 

Head  cook 

Second  cook 

Third  cook 

Waiters  (3  at  $156) 

Driver 

Driver.., 

Laundryman 

Laundresses  (5  at  $156) 

Watchman 

Watchman 

Laborer 

Laborers  (2  at  $180).... 


Parannnm. 

..  $300 
..  2,880 
600 
960 
276 
504 
540 
360 
288 
468 
408 
360 
420 
780 
240 
204 
216 
360 


Total 32,640 


RECEIPTS   AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 
RECEIPTS. 

Appropriation,  sundry  civil  act: 

For  support $28,000.00 

Salaries 32,640.00 

Painting,  special  repairs,  improvements,  etc 6, 000. 00 

$66,640.00 

Appropriation,  District  of  Columbia  (under  contract  with 

Board  of  Charities) 34,965.35 

Pay  patients 6,750.10 

40,715.45 

Total 107,355.45 

DI8BUB8EMENT8. 

Miscellaneous: 

Fuel,  light,  clothing,  forage,  medicine,  etc $33, 862. 03 

Painting,  special  repairs,  improvements,  etc 5, 999. 42 

PaypaUent : 3,056.16 

Subsistence 28,58L50 

Pay  patients 412.04 

Salaries 32,619.17 

Pay  patients 2, 04a  00 

Refunds,  pay  patients 218. 70 

106,789.02 

566.43 
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MiaeeUaneouB  expendUures. 


No. 


1 
2 


8 

4 


7 

8 


10 


Stotkmcryand  drafttng 
soppUct. 

Hardware.metal8,cord- 
am,  Iflatner  ana  aad- 

Hardware. 

Metals 

Cofdage 

loath  or  and  sad- 

dlery 

Dry  goodsand  wearing 

apparel 

Drugs  and  madJetnea, 
chemicals  and  re- 
agents  

Wines  and  wh^7. 
Laboratory,    hospital 
i]ipllances,   surgical 
instruments,  etc.: 

Laboratory 

Hospital  appUanoes 
Surgloal  instru- 
ments.  

Electrical,  engineering, 
and  plumbing  sup- 
plies: 

Electrical 

Plumbtzig 

Lumber,  miliwork,  and 
building  matwiai. .. . 
Paints,  oils,  and 
brushes: 

Paints 

oas 

Brushes. 

Furniture  and  floor 
oovering: 

FuniKure 

Floor  covering 

Household  suppues: 

CleKiing 

Lanndiy 

Miscellaneoos. . . . . . 


1916 

1914 

Class 

No. 

1838.15 

1244.71 

11 

485.00 

87.82 

1.01 

.84 

2,067.50 

408.18 
10.67 

12 
14 

15 

5.24 
3,107.46 

2,772.14 
102.48 

2,800.88 
165.22 

221.60 
8,520.06 

204.88 
8,148.07 

17 

196.05 

402.70 

120.11 
543.32 

886.13 
812.00 

183.24 

130.55 

66.75 

21^27 

67.84 

00.86 

845.38 

54.00 

141.90 
110.60 

138.73 
84.65 

106.80 
962.88 
864.37 

342.27 
001.05 
557.56 

Forage  and  seed: 

Forage 

Seed 

Photographic  supplies . 
Fuel: 

Charcoal 

Coal,  anthracite 

Coal,  bituminous. . . 

Coke 

Wood 

Incandescent    electric 

lamps 

Heat,  light,  and  i>ower 
service: 

Oas 

Hauling  ashes. 

Telephone  service. . 
Lamp   posts   and 

globes 

Ambulance  «^Hfwi<ii  and 

equipment 

Ambulanoe  body 

Books  and  periodicals. . 
Sundries  (unclassified 

miscdlaneous) 

Repairs  and  oonstruo- 
tion: 
Repairs— 

Buildings 

Furniture 

Orounds 

Heating  system 
Liistruments. . . 
Kitchen  utcd" 

sib 

Laboratory.... 

Laundry 

OfDce 

Power  plant. . . 

Stable 

Miscellaneous.. 
Coostructioo 


Total 33,862.03 


1915 


.57 
1.94 
874.15 

15.75 

264.00 

11,608.00 

2.00 

62.00 

02.24 


63.94 
478.55 
441.79 

99.96 

2,202.73 

1,150.00 

64.75 

775.00 


609.30 
34.50 
12.00 
87.44 

255.46 

9L40 

1.50 

5.50 

6.48 

118.00 

65.60 

864.56 

63.75 


1014 

1305.18 

'■'07.*83 

13.28 
192.00 
11,617.35 

"*74."25 

216.22 


748.84 
412.40 
417.67 


08.  as 

186.85 


1,500.47 

18.50 

600.26 

67.85 

213.00 

330.75 

'*"8i*50 

"mod 

54.06 

71  81 

178.78 


32,312.02 
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Subiitt0nee  expendUure9, 


No. 


10 


11 
10 


Beverages: 

Ooffee 

Chocolate 

Cocoa 

Tea.............. 

Canned  goods 

Condiments  and  flavors 
Cereal  food  products: 

Cornstarch , 

Barley 

Buckwheat , 

Bread 

Crackers  and  cakes. 

Qeam  of  wheat 

Flakes,  com , 

Flour , 

Hominy,  coarse.... 

Hominy  grits 

Hacaromr. 

Heal,  com 

Oats,roUed , 

Rice. 

Tapioca 

Spafhetti 

undaaUfled 

Dairy  products: 

Butter 

Buttermilk 

Qream 

Cheese 

Milk,  fresh 

Eggs 

Fish: 

dam  bouillon...... 

Codfish 

Fresh 

Herring,  smoked . . . 

Mackerel,  salt 

Oysters 

Saumon 


1015 


1327.75 

21.00 

47.76 

130.18 

1,154.27 

173.43 


1914 


1305.06 

84.08 

42.60 

202.44 

1,031.19 

U5.17 


6.81 

10.55 

7.69 

6.27 

1.63 

4.69 

1,825.12 

1,604.80 

263.80 

249.98 

51.21 

51.59 

72.12 

48.30 

287.98 

199.36 

8.54 

5.26 

16.38 

8.26 

15.78 

16.90 

46.37 

33.92 

28.17 

15.18 

73.56 

64.80 

4.08 

4.39 

13.53 

16.79 

528.40 

460.74 

3,158.19 

2,460.52 

100.00 

48.65 

46.20 

45.12 

35.20 

40.24 

8,202.32 

2,803.49 

1,441.35 

1,319.02 

60.35 

126.54 

116.16 

106.48 

467.82 

441.00 

7.96 

85.22 

67^14 

56.20 

242.75 

170.10 

68.54 

Class 
No. 


14 
10 


10 


Fowl: 

Chk^en. 

Turkey 

Fruits  ana  nuts 

Fruits,  dried 

Ice.... 

Lard,  pure  hog 

Heats: 
Bacon- 
Breakfast 

Shoulder 

Beef- 

Fresh 

Corned. 

Dried 

Tongue 

Bologna 

Ham,  smoked 

Lamb 

Liver 

Hincemeat 

Mutton 

Pork,ftesh. 

Sausage- 
Smoked 

Green 

Veal 

Saccharine  products: 

Holasses 

ai^- 

Grannlated 

Brown 

Powdered. 

Sirap ............. . 

Salt:. 

Soft  drinks,  ginger 

ije ..T..T.. 

Vegetables.'IlIIIilllll.' 

Total 


1915 


11,838.90 
56.00 
965.04 
502.22 
558.68 
334.23 


577.49 
480.17 

3,860.47 
193.18 
190.40 
307.20 

38.54 
549.16 

74.46 

210.82 

2.79 

906.33 

255.98 

114.81 

80.68 

221.80 

6.73 

1,165.06 

8.18 

8.49 

86.80 

18.96 

127.88 
3.U4.10 


38,881.60 


1914 


113.70 

1,097.71 

818.71 

874.07 


888.57 


3,814.84 

181 59 

43.83 

839.15 

8.13 


163.01 

3.10 

1,330.80 

195.73 

118.54 

80.99 

197.80 

5.50 


3.40 
38.35 
30.36 

88.84 

3,048.97 


ReeeipU  and  expendUvres  on  account  of  pay  patienU. 


Becelpts: 

Private  room  patients,  at  $1.25  per  day 

Ward  patients,  at  $1.10  per  day 

Children,  at  65  cents  per  day 

Babies,  at  40  cents  per  day 

Operaooos 

X^y  photos 

Use  of  delivery  room 


E^Mnditures: 

Extra  services  (norses,  orderlies,  maids).. . . 

Subsistence 

Medical  and  surgical  supplies 

Miscellaneous  (dry  goods,  painting,  repairs) 
Befbnd  of  overpayments  by  patients 

Unexpended  balance 


1915 


$4,411.35 

558L80 

65.65 

14A.40 

50100 

8&00 

35.00 


5,750.10 


3,oiaoo 

412L04 

934.19 

3,180.63 

81&70 


1914 


S8,898L» 

751.10 

57.39 

96L49 

78QL00 

It  00 


1,579.17 
9&SB 

3,473.55 
880.41 
31185 


5,311.85 


pbbedmbn'b  hospital,  808 

Needs. 

First  and  foremost  is  a  pathological  building,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned in  f onner  annual  reports,  and  its  impoHance  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  it  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  No  hospital  can 
render  full  measure  of  proftssional  service  to  its  inmates  without  the 
aid  of  proper  facilities  tor  a  complete  scientific  investigation  of  their 
ailments,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  make  adequate  provision 
for  this  much-needed  building. 

It  would  also  add  much  to  the  public  service  if  a  ward  for  the  eye 
and  nervous  patients  could  be  had.  The  present  buildings  do  not 
afford  sufficient  space  to  properly  classify  these  cases.  They  are, 
therefore,  scattered  through  the  oifferent  wards,  rendering  efficient 
treatment  difficult.  A  ward  of  about  25  beds  would  be  sifficient  to 
care  for  this  need. 

Among  the  needed  employees  none  are  more  urgent  than  a  store- 
keeper, an  assistant  anesthetist,  and  assistant  engineer. 

Ijie  nursing  force  is  much  too  small.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that 
so  few  complaints  arise  from  this  side  of  the  service,  with  provision 
for  only  52  nurses,  and  the  hospital  carrying  278  beds.  Tina  force 
should  DO  increased,  not  only  to  permit  more  nursing  for  each  patient, 
but  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  to  an  eight-hour  basis.  To  do  this, 
however,  would  require  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  enlarge  the 
nurses'  home,  but  the  benefits  derived  therefrom  by  both  patient  and 
nurse  would  more  than  justify  the  cost. 

The  groimds  surrounding  the  hospital  should  be  beautified  and 
fenced,  thus  adding  to  its  usefulness  as  well  as  to  the  attractiveness 
of  tiie  entire  institution. 

Peopebty  op  Deceased  Patients. 

The  hospital  holds  about  $160  left  by  deceased  patients.  All  efforts 
to  locate  their  heirs  or  legal  representatives  have  been  fruitless.  It 
-is  recommended  that  action  be  taken  looking  to  the  enactment  of 
appropriate  legislation  by  Congress  authorizmg  disposition  of  this 
money. 

Tbaikino  School  for  Nubses. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  young  women  have  graduated  from 
the  school  during  the  21  years  of  its  existence.  Appointments  to 
the  school  are  made  with  great  Care.  Only  6  per  cent  of  those  apply- 
ing for  admission  since  the  beginning  of  the  school  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing probation.  Fifty  per  cent  of  those  received  on  probation  failed 
to  remain,  and  30  per  cent  of  those  who  were  accepted  after  the  pro- 
bationary period  failed  to  reach  graduation — a  true  instance  where 
many  are  called  but  few  chosen. 

Qraduatea  of  J9JS, 


Mary  Jane  Sheppherd,  private  nurse, 

Meyeradale,  Fit. 
Marion    Hilda    Brown,    private    nurse, 

Wadiington,  D.  C. 
Helen  Glralda  Johnson,  Pennsylvania. 


Katherine  Zada  Benson,  Maryland. 
Christie  Elaine  Owens,  North  Carolina. 
Caroline  Beatrice  Lovett,  Pennsylvania. 
Alice  Ellen  Martin,  Alabama. 
Pearl  Mabel  Spurlock,  Pennsylvania. 
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Lettwrti. 

The  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  by  the  following  staff: 

Anatomy  and  physiology S.  L.  Canon,  M.  D. 

Hygiene C.  A.  Brooks,  M.  D. 

Theoretical  nursing Laura  R.  MacHale. 

Dietetics,  practical  and  theoretical  nursing Emma  M.  Irwin« 

Diseases  of  the  eye M.  O.  Dumas,  M.  D. 

Medical  nursing Caryl  BurbanJc,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  chiKben Wm.  French,  M.  D. 

Obstetrics E.  D.  \raiiston,  M.  D. 

Materia  medica  and  therapeutics John  W.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 

UrinalyBis  and  bacteriology W.  Van  Sweari^gen,  M.  D. 

Neurology E.  C.  A.  ATilson,  M.  D. 

Ear,  nose,  and  throat Reginald  Walker  M.  D. 

Surgical  nursing Wm.  A.Jack,  M.  D. 

Appl%oation$,  ruigruUwnSf  dimiisiaU^  etc. 

Applications  received  during  the  year 131 

Applicants  taken  on  i>robation 14 

Accepted  after  probation 10 

Resigned S 

Withdrawn  during  probation 1 

On  probation .' S 

Nursing  Biaff. 


Superintendent  of  nurses 

AatuHtant  superintendent  of  nurses 

Graduate  h^d  nurses 

Night  supervisor  of  nurses 

Graduate  of  class  1914  still  in  hospital, 

Senior  pupil  nurses 

Intermediate  pupil  nurses 

Junior  pupil  nurses 

^K>bationers 


3 

14 


Texlhoohs  U9ed. 


Anatomy  and  Physiology — Kimber's. 
M  ateria  Medica— Foot's. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Nursing— Hamp- 
ton. 
Gynecology — McFarland, 


Fever  Nursing — Paul. 
Obstetrics — De  Lee. 
Care  of  Feeding  of  Children — ^Holt. 
Nurses  are  required  to  furnish  their 
books. 


Coune  o/imtruetion. 
Firstyear: 

Ethics— Five  lectures. 

Anatomy— Six  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Physiology— '£2ight  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Sygiene — Four  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Bandaging— Two  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Practical  and  theoretical  nursing — One  lecture  a  week,  one  hour  each,  from 
October  1  to  May  1. 
Second  year: 

Materia  medica — Six  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Bacteriology  and  urinalysis — ^Five  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Medical  nursing,  Including  the  acute  infectious  diseases— Five  lectures,  one  boor 

each. 
Suigical  nursing,  including  anesthetics— Eight  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Dietetics— Teniectures,  one  hour  each. 
Practical  and  theoretical  nursing— One  lecture  a  week,  one  hour  each,  from  Octo- 

bwl  to  May  1. 
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Third  year: 

Obstetrics— -Six  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Children's  diseases,  including  the  feeding  of  infants—Four  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Diseases  of  the  eye— Three  lectures,  one  nour  each. 
Diseases  of  the  ear,  nose,  and  throat— Four  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Gynecoloffjr— Six  lectures,  one  hour  each. 
Nervous  diseases— Seven  lectures,  one  hour  each. 

Practical  and  theoretical  nursing— One  lecture  a  week,  one  hour  each,  from  Octo- 
ber! to  May  1. 

Fintryear  practical  demonBtroHona. 

(Each  leeson  one  and  one-half  hours  long.] 
October: 

First  lesson— Bedmaking;  management  of  helpless  patients — moving,  changing, 
giving  baths. 

Second  lesson- Note  taking;  pulse,  temperature,  respiration,  mental  condition* 

Third  lesson— The  temperature;  the  thermometer,  its  use  and  care;  excretions; 
eruptions. 

Fourtn  lesson— Pulse;  quality,  rhythm,  number,  etc.;  hypodermic  syringe,  its 
care  and  use. 
November: 

Fifth  lesson— Fomentations;  poultices;  sand  bags;  ice  cap,  its  care:  ice  coll. 

Sixth  lesson— The  hot-water  oag  or  bottle,  use  and  abuse;  care  of  instruments, 
sterilizing,  etc. ;  care  of  rubber  gloves,  methods  of  sterilizing. 

Seventh  leaaon— Administering  of  enemata,  douches,  canthartdes,  etc.;  Murphy 
infusion. 

Eighth    lesson — Oounteriiritations,    mustard,    cantharides,    etc.;  physiological 
action;  dry  cupping. 

Ninth  leaaon— UypoaermoclysiB;  intravenous  or  infusion;  preparation  of  solu- 
tion; patient,  instruments. 
December: 

Tenth  lesson- Positions:  Dorsal,  Sims,  Trendelenberg,  Fowler's  knee  and  chest; 
lithotomy. 

Eleventh  lesson — ^Prevention  and  treatment  of  bedsores. 

Twelfth  lesson— Weights  and  measures,  solutions. 

Thirteenth  leaaon— Disinfection  of  clotnlng,  excreta,  sputum,  etc. 
January: 

Fourteenth  leaaon— Bandages,  making  and  use;  material,  Esmark. 

Fifteenth  lesson— Care  of  patient  before,  during,  and  after  anesthesia. 

Sixteenth  lesson— Care  of  patient  before,  during,  and  after  operation,  and  prepa- 
ration of  patient  for  operation. 

Seventeentn  lesson— Preparation  of  room  for  operation,  sterilization,  etc. 
Febniaiy: 

Ei^teenth  lesson- Urine  analysLB,  specific  gravity,  quantity  reaction,  Fehling't 
and  Heller's  tests. 

Nineteenth  lesson — Oontagious-disease  nursing,  care  of  convalescents,  feeding  in 
particular. 

Twentieth  lesson — Infant  feeding,  sterilization,  pasteurizing,  child's  first  bath, 
care  of  eyes,  buttocks,  etc. 

Twenty-first  lesson- Administration  of  drugs,  use  and  effect. 
March: 

Twenty-second  leaaon — Care  of  the  dead. 

Twen^-third  lesson- Fumigation. 

Couru  in  eooking^  theoretical  and  practical 

THSOBT.  PBACnCAL  WORK. 

1.  Water  food Goffee,  tea,  barley  water,  lemonade. 

2.  Otfbohydrate»— starch Gruels,  toast,  Zwieback. 

3.  Carbohydrates — cellulose Cereals  and  v^^etables. 

4.  Carbohydrates— sugar Fruits,  sirups,  jell^^. 

6.  Fats  and  oils— salads Salads,  salad  dressing,  butter,  cream. 

6.  Proteids— milk Pasteurized,  peptonized,  koumiss. 

7.  Proteids— em Cooked  in  snell,  poached,  omelets. 

8.  Proteids— imlk  and  em Custards,  eggnoga,  egg  lemonade. 

9.  Proteids— meat  and  fish Broiling,  roasting,  meat  sandwiches. 

10.  Proteids— meat Beef  juice,  beef  extract,  broth. 

11.  Proteids— gelatin Chicken  jelly,  veal  jelly,  beef  jelly. 

12.  Beview  carbohydrates Sponge  <»ke,  ice  cream,  water  ices. 
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Tkn&^fear  idieduU. 


Ward. 


SmunCAL  XXFSBUNCI. 


Bnurgvicy  optt  ating  loom.. 

Main  mMntiiig  room 

OlMtalrioaL 


MEDICAL  SXPSBBNCS. 


Male 

Fflmala. 

ChUdnn 

Diet  Utahcn. 


TotaL. 


Occupation  and  residence  o/graduatet. 


1896. 


Aditon,  Lud  V.  (Mrs.  Woods),  Eaiuns 
City,  Mo. 

Blackburn,  N.  L.,  pdvBte  nune,  Fhila- 
delphia.  Pa. 

Burke,  Julia  (Mrs.  Fhillipe),  JackBonville, 
Fla. 

Fleetwood.  Sara  I.,  deceamd. 

Foust,  Isaoella  L.,  private  nurse,  Win- 
ston, N.  C. 

Gibson,  Katherine  (1,  Bureau  of  Enmv- 
ing  and  Printing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Green,  Anna  N..  deceased. 

Owens,  Laura  A.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington. D.  G. 

Pierce,  Letitia  (Mrs.  Blair),  Washington, 
D.C. 

Ricks,  Antoinette  M.  (Mrs.  Demby),  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Robinson,  Annie  B.,  supcointendent  and 
matron.  Good  Samaritan  Hospital, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Shorter,  Sarah  A.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Simms,  Annie  A.  (Mrs.  Johnson),  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Smith,  Germide  (Mrs.  Thorn),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Tyler,  Elizabeth,  district  nursing.  New 
York  City. 

1897. 

Caldwell,  Amanda  J.  (Mrs.  Darrell),  Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Combs,  Annie,  maasage  specialist,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

(keen,  LadUe  (Mrs.  Tibbs),  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Griffin,  G.  Josephine,  private  nurse, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Haithcock,  Ada,  private  nurse,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


1897— Continued. 

King,  Annie  C.  (Mrs.  Hughes),  Ridi- 
mond,  Va. 

Rollins,  Willie  M.  (Mrs.  Frasier),  Wadb- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Smith,  S.  May,  private  nurse,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Annie  M.,  private  nurse,  Wadb- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Thompson,  Delia  R.  (Mrs.  Davis), 
V^ienna  Va 

Underhilf,  Katherine  P.  (Mrs.  Wm.  Mo- 
ten),  Washin^n,  D.  C. 

Webb,  Eva,  private  nurse,  Wasfaiugton, 
D.C. 

Warner,  Florence  A.,  private  nurse, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Young,  Lola  E.  M.,  private  nurse,  Green- 
ville, S.  C. 

1898. 

Bannister,  (Carrie  J.  (Mrs.  Knox),  Wadb- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Bennett,  Florence  R.,  i»ivate  nurse,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Cabannis,  Martha  E.,  night  supervisor, 
Freedmen's  Ho^tal,  Wasningtoo, 
D.C. 

Carter,  Edith  M.,  private  nurse.  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Annie  M.,  private  nurse,  Shdby* 
viUe,  Tenn. 

Ennis,  Sarah  J.  (Mrs.  Brooks),  Washing 
ton,  D.  C. 

(Raines,  Mary  R.,  private  nurse,  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

Geder,  Isabella,  private  nurse,  Bin^iam- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Hurlong.  Mary  A.,  private  nurse,  Asbt- 
ville,  N.  C. 

King,  Carrie  M.  (Mrs.  Foreman),  Wsrfi- 
ington,  D.  C. 
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1898— Continiied. 


Robinflon,   Amdia  A.»   private  nune, 

Naahville,  Tenn. 
RuaBell,  Ruby  £.,  private  nuiae,  Ghar- 

lotteffville,  Va. 

(Mw.   Todd),   Pitts- 


Stanton, 
buigh,  Pa. 

Sumby,  Lillie  May,  private  nune,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G. 

Valentine,  J.  Ella,  i»ivate  nune,  Leba- 
non, Ind. 

Whitson,  Glaia  £.  (Mn.  Howe),  Waoh- 
ington,  D.  C. 

1899. 

Banks,  Effie  P.  (Mrs.  Sykes),  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Brown,  Agnes  M.,  private  nune,  Mey en- 
dale,  Pa. 

Coleman,  Georgia  A.,  private  nurse, 
Washington,  D.  0. 

Dismond,  S.  Matthew  (Mn.  Dibble), 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Francis^  Bertha  A.,  head  nurse.  Home 
HospitaL  Birmingnam,  Ala. 

Hairston,  Lulu  G.  (Mn.  Grows),  Winston, 
N.  G. 

Hankins,  Mintha  G.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G. 

HendricKS,  Eliza  R.  (Mn.  Brown). 

Henry,  liUian  M.,  i»ivate  nurse,  Down- 
ington,  Pa. 

Hoge,  Garrie  M.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G. 

Keemer,  Jessie  E.  (Mn.  Robinson), 
Providence,  R.  I. 

McEwen.  Irene  O.  (Mn.  Green),  Pensa- 
cola,  Pla. 

Rich,  Anna,  private  nurse,  Hartford, 
Gonn. 

Scott,  Helen  V.  (Mn.  Gole),  Swansboro, 
Ga. 

Thompson,  Isabella,  private  nurse,  New 
Orleans.  La. 

Wilson,  Emma  G.,  private  nurse,  Mont- 
gom€flry,  Ala. 

mlliams,  ElmiraE.,  deceased. 

1900. 

Clarke,  Mary  F.,  private  nurse,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Hamilton,  Prisdlla,  deceased. 

Hawkins,  Nannie  E.,  private  nurse, 
Charlotte,  N.  G. 

Hunton,  Mary  A.  (Mrs.  Gordon),  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Hattie  B.  (Mn.  Cunningham), 
Owensboro,  Ky. 

Lewis,  Eva  r.,  private  nurse,  Manassas, 
Va. 

Mickens,  Marcella  G.,  private  nurse, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


1900— Continued. 

Middleton,  HasA  H.,  private  nurse, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Moody,  Annie  L.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G. 

Smith,  Cora  V.,  private  nurse,  Camden, 
N.J. 

Winfield,  Laura,  private  nurse.  Ware, 
Mass. 

1901. 

Allen,  Margaret  A.,  visiting  nurse,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Barks,  Susan  C,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G. 

Campbell,  B.  N.,  private  nurse,  Mont- 
gomerv,  Ala. 

Dev,  Mary  L.,  private  nurse,  Phila- 
delphia, ra. 

Hackle^r,  Mamie  E.  (Mn.  Ash),  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hanson,  Garrie  L.,  private  nurse,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Harrell,  Catherine  S.  (Mrs.  Butler), 
Texas. 

Hunter,  Bessie,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G. 

Jaclraon,  Eliza  A.,  private  nurse,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Jone£,  Mary  J.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G. 

Powell,  Guesie  D.,  private  nurse,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Rhone,  Charlotte  S.,  private  nurse,  New- 
born, N.  G. 

Robinson,  Frances  A.,  private  nurse, 
Newbem,  N.  G. 

Thomas,  Bertha  J.,  head  nurse,  Freed- 
men's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Walcott,  Louisa  M.,  private  nurse,  Rock- 
hill,  S.  G. 

Whitlev,  Florence  A.,  private  nurse, 
Newbem,  N.  C. 

1902. 

Adams,  Ella  C,  private  nurse,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Baker,  Vera  L.,  head  nurse.  State  Hos- 
pital, Goldsboro,  N.  G. 

Bootb,  Mary  S.,  head  nurse,  Freedmen's 
Hospital. 

Delisse,  Aiu^usta  V.,  private  nurse,  Brook- 

Bias,  Fiances  C,  private  nurse,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Johnson,  Gertrude  B.,  private  nurse, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mason,  Corinna  (Mn.  Phillips),  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Nichols,  Florence  L.  (Mn.  Avant),  Char- 
lotte, N.  G. 

Rogen^  Amanda,  private  nurse,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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1902— Oontiniied. 

Roper,  Maggie  A.,  private  nuise,  Galves- 
ton, Tex. 

Thompson,  Rachel  A.  (Mre.  Thomas),  de- 
ceased. 

1903. 

Balentme,  J.  L.  (Mrs.  Dial),  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Browne,  E.  M..  head  nurse,  Douglass  Hos- 
pital, Philaaelphia,  Pa. 

Baltimore,  Mary  £.,  private  nurse,  Harris- 
hui^,  Pa. 

Christie,  Sarah  E.,  private  nurse,  Chester, 
Pfe. 

Coates,  MaieUa  E.,  private  nim»,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Haigrave,  L.  S.,  private  nurse,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Johnson,  L.  D.,  private  nurse,  Wanenton, 
N.C. 

Johnson,  Nellie  V.,  private  nurse,  Abbe- 
ville, 8.  C. 

Latney,  Carrie  L.  (Mrs.  Bowie),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Love,  Ellen  V.,  private  nim»,  Lumber- 
ton,  N.  C. 

Purcell,  £.  J.,  private  nurse,  Brunswick, 
Ga. 

Rollins,  Clara  A.,  private  nurse,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Rutherford,  Anna  L.,  private  nurse, 
Kingston,  N.  C. 

Shup,  Carrie  M.  (Mrs.  Morgan),  Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Yarbcffough,  S.  V.  S.,  private  nurse,  Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

1904. 

Baker,  ELattie  £.,  private  nurse,  Darling- 
ton, S.  C. 

Blackwell,  W.  Lucille  (Mrs.  Morris),  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Carter,  Mary  E.,  i^vate  nurse,  Rippon, 
W.  Va. 

Carter,  Elizabeth  V.,  head  nurse,  Mercy 
Hospital,  niiladelphia.  Pa. 

Grant,  Anna  E.  (Mrs.  Millen),  Savannah, 
(ja. 

Gibnore,  Mary  E.,  private  nurse,  Leaven- 
worth. Kans. 

James,  Aleathia  D.  (Mrs.  Franklin),  Jack- 
scmville.  Fla. 

Jeffries,  Emma  M.,  private  nurse,  Red- 
bank,  N.  J. 

Jones,  Violet,  private  nurse,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Lewis,  Louzetta  (Mrs.  Mitchell),  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

R^hardson,  Effie  V.  (Mrs.  McCoy),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Thomas,  Marie  £.  (Mrs.  Jones),  Topeka, 
Kans. 


o/ ^mhiatet— Continued. 

1905. 

BiBxton,  Margaret,  private  nurse,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Brooks.  AMia  fi.  (Mrs.  Jones),  Fanrmoat 
Heights,  D.  C. 

Carter,  Marion  M.,  private  nurse,  Wadh- 
in^n,  D.  C. 

Henderson,  Hatde  £.,  private  nuzse, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Holmes,  Julia  £.,  private  nurse,  Rain- 
field,  N.  J. 

Jefferson,  Roxanna  M.,  private  nurse, 
Bristol,  Tenn. 

Kidd,  Bertha  M.  (Mrs.  Hairis),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Long,  Ida  £.,  private  nurse,  Newark. 
N.J. 

Maston,  Mary  J.,  head  nurse.  Red  (kom 
Sanitarium,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Scott,  Julia  £.,  private  nurse,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Teabout,  Stella,  private  nurse,  Richfield, 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Taliaferro,  Olivia,  private  nurse,  Anacot- 
tia,D.  C. 

Terrv,  Jessie  C,  private  nurse,  Loe  An- 
getes,  Cal. 

Wulianis.  Daisy  M.  (Mrs.  Moten),  Sher- 
man, Tex. 

WilliamsL  Mary  T.,  private  nurse.  Ware 
jiecK,  va. 

Wilson,  Annabel,  private  nurse,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

1906. 

Barnes,  Annie,  raivate  nurse,  BaltiiBoce, 

Md. 
Bearce^  Daisy  M.,  private  nurse.  Rye, 

N.  Y. 
Burress,  Mary  E.  (Mrs.  Wormley),  Aid- 

wick,  S.  C. 
(Gordon,  Mary  B.,  private  nurse.  Wash* 

ington,  D.  C. 
Hall,  lona  M.,  private  nurse;  Troy,  Ohio. 
Henderson,  Sara  O.,  private  nurse,  New- 
port, R.  I. 
Johnson,  Harriett  C,  private  nurse,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Lewis,  Willie  A.,  private  nurse,  Atlanta, 

(ja. 
Lucas,  Marion  V.  (Mrs.  Monroe),  Wash* 

ington,  D.  C. 
MclK>ugal,  Colota  M.,  district  nurse,  In- 

dianapolis,  Ind. 
McKnignt.    Viola,     superintendent    of 

nursBS,  Mercy  HospiUd,  Hiiladelphiay 

Pa. 
Marshall,  Mary  £.,  private  nurse,  Moiri»- 

town,  Tenn. 
Merritt,    Mary    £.,    superintendent   of 

nurses,    Mitchell    Hospital,    Leaven^ 

W(uth,  Kans. 
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1907. 

Bollock,  Blanche  Y.,  privmte  nime,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Gbildfl.  Helen  D.,  private  nuxee,  Fhila- 
delpiiia,  Pa. 

Eaconery,  Lula  M.,  pdvBt/e  nune,  Atlan- 
tic City.  N.J. 

Hannon^  Nannie  M.,  jxrivate  nune,  Tip 
Top,  Va. 

F^arter,  Snaan  H.,  dean  woman's  depart- 
ment, Tuakegee,  Ala. 

Pajyton,  Lillian  M.,  private  nniae,  Waah- 
ington,  D.  0. 

Peck,  Auce  M.  (Mrs.  Andenon),  Boston, 
Mass. 

Koee,  Julia  M.,  i»ivate  nurse,  Lynchbuig, 
Va. 

Slocum,  Manr  E.,  private  nurse,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Smith,  Minnie  M.,  private  nurse,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Taylor,  Loretta  P.  (Mrs.  Banks),  Waah- 
inffton,  D.  C. 

Wr^t,  Nena  J.  (Mrs.  Jackson),  New 
York  City. 

1908. 

Briffgs,  Cornelia  K.,  private  nurse,  Troy, 

Denning.  Clara  S.  (Mrs.  Robinson),  Balti- 
more, Md. 
Douglaas,  Kate  E.  (Mrs.  Barter),  Newark, 

N.J. 
Donaldson,  Vesta  L.,  private  nurse.  Ocean 

Grove,  N.  J. 
Fray.  Julia  (Mrs.  Clark),  Chicago,  111. 
Henaerson,  Jamima  S.,  private  nurse, 

Spriiig  Lake,  N.  J. 
Jonea,  fiertie  L.,  private  nurse,  Harris- 

buiv,  Pa. 
Nicholas,  Beatrice  E.,  private  nurse,  Bal- 

timore^lid. 
Proctor,  Eva  M.,  private  nurse,  Newark, 

N.J. 
Robinson,  Alice  E.,  private  nurse,  Harta- 

ville.  S.  C. 
Reynolds,  Agnes,  private  nurse,  Ironton, 

1909. 

Allen,  Irene  P.  (Mrs.  Martin),  deceased. 
Burnett,  Sarah  L.,  private  nurse,  Waah- 

ington,  D.  C. 
Coates,  Nana  E..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Curtis,  Minnie  M.,  private  nurse,  Mari- 

^ta,Ohio. 
Green,  Lillian  C.  (Mrs.  Davis),  Waahing- 

ton,  D.  0. 
Hall,  Anita  B.,  i»ivate  nurse,  Baltimore, 

Hankie,  Areatha  B.  (Mrs.  Bailey),  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Johnson,  Lillian  A.,  private  nurse,  Pough- 

keeiMie,  N.  Y. 


o/^roAiotaa— Ocmtinued. 

1909— Continued. 

Lewis,  Charlotte  M.,  private  nurae,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Parker,  Mary  E.,  private  nurae,  WilHama- 
port,  Pa. 

Sheppard,  Emma  D.,  jnivate  nurae,  Mey- 
eredale,  Pa. 

Smith,  Annie  M.,  i»ivate  nurae,  Jackson- 
viUe,  Fla. 

Spears,  Lillian,  private  nurse,Providence, 
R.I. 

Wainwright,  Melinda  E.,  Charles  Town, 
W.  Va. 

1910. 

Amby,  Grace,  mairied,  Baltimore,  Md. 
BrowD,  Nellie  V.,  private  nurse,  Meyera- 

dale.  Pa. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Sankey  B.,  Goldsboro^.  C. 
Gates,  Eugene  J.  P.,  private  nurse,  Waah- 

in^n,  D.  C. 
Gilliam,  Octavia  T.,  jxrivate  nurse,  Han- 

overj  Va. 
Hutchmaon,  Mabel  M.,  private  nune, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Jackaon,  Sara  E.,  private  nurae,  Steelton, 

Pa. 
Jordan,  Maggie  M.,  private  nurse,  Waah- 

iu^n,  D.  C. 
McClaine,  Nettie  L.  (Mrs.  Geosge),  Padu- 

cah,  Ky. 
Richardson,  Lizaette  S.,  private  nurae, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Reid,  Marion  M.,  private  nurae,  Denver, 

Colo. 

1911. 

Bhickbum,    Clara    E.     (Mrs.    Miller), 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Clay,  Eva  Viiginia,  private  nurse,  Wil- 

liamsport,  Pa. 
CoateSjEdna May  (Mrs.  Gloster),  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va. 
Green,  Emily  Eetella  (Mrs.  AUen),  Waah- 

ington,  D.  C. 
Grisby,  Sara  EUaabeth,  private  nurse, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Harris,    Florence    M.,    i»ivate    nurae, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hopkins,  Jennie  C,  private  nurse.  New 

York  City. 
Patton,  Jessie  Boyd,  superintendent  of 

nurses,    Mercy    Hospital,    Naahville, 

Tenn. 
Piper,  Ida  J.  (Mrs.  Robinson),  Boston, 

JwlHWl. 

Price,  Mae  Irene,  private  nuxae,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Stevens,  Nettie  Bentley,  private  nurae, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Thompson,  Lulu  E.,  private  nurse,  Waah- 
ington,  D.  C. 

York,  Martella  M.,  auperintendent  of 
nuiaea,  St.  Agnea  Hoapital,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 
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Occupation  and  r€9idene$ 
1912. 
Abner»  Oanie  (Mrs.  Buinbry),  Chicago, 

ni. 

Butler,  Maiguedte  C,  private  nune, 
Boston,  Man. 

Garter.  Elisabeth  F.  A.,  jnivate  nurse, 
Waflbington,  D.  0. 

Christian,  Estelle  A.,  private  nurse, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Eaton,  Sadie  E.,  private  nurse,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Simmons,  Mary  A.  (Mrs.  Moore),  Mag- 
nolia, N.  J. 

1913. 

Green,  Cecilia  M.,  head  nurse.  Freed- 
men's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Berkley,  Pearl  B.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Garrott,  Roberta  Lee,  private  nurse, 
Washington^  D.  C. 

Howland,  Ehssabeth  B.,  jnivate  nurse, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wingate,  Elizabeth  E.,  private  nurse, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Davis,  Alice  £.,  private  nurse,  Frederick, 
Md. 

Lawson,  Bessie  M.,  private  nurse,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Elliott,  Frances  R.,  i»ivate  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Jordin,  £mily  M.,  i»ivate  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Jacnon,  Edna  V.,  private  nurse,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Kemper,  Etta  C^  Bamett  Hospital, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Ockrey.  Blinnie,  Edward's  Hodpital, 
Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Russell,  Josephine  M.,  private  nurse, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Very  respectfully, 


The  Segbbtabt  of  ths  Intsbiob. 
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19ia— Continued. 

Barnes,  Mayme,  Central  State  Hdqpitd, 

Petersbuig,  Va. 
Henry,  Eva  G.,  jnivate  nurse,  Wadbing- 

ton.  D.  C. 
Meredith,  Jmae  E.  (deceased). 
Anderson,    Maude   H.,   inivate   nurse, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1914. 

Byrd,  Carrie  Lena,  jxrivate  nurse,  Peten- 
buK,  Va. 

Caigvie,  Laura  Aur^ia,  private  num, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Clark.  Opnelia  Eliaabeth,  private  num, 
InoianLpolis,  Ind. 

Jackson,  Alice  Veronica.  Central  State 
Hospital,  Petersbuiip,  Va. 

Jordan,  Blanche  Lillian,  private  nurse, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MincH*.  Ethel  Mae,  i»ivate  nurse,  Blue 
Plauis,  D.  C. 

Mundin,  Maude  E.,  private  nurse,  Rldi- 
mond,  Va. 

Robinson,  Adaline,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Shelton,  Willie  Belle,  private  nurse, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Lena  Mae,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Thompson,  Edna  Sylvia,  jaivate  nurse, 
New  York  City. 

Vamer,  Amanda  Evalina,  private  nurse, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Walker,  Olive  Glennie,  private  nurse, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WilUamson,  Lulu  Howard,  Lomax  Hos- 
pital, Bluefield,  W.  Va. 


W.  A.  WARnELD, 

Swrgeon  in  Vhief. 
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ROSTER  OF  OFFICERS. 

BOABD  OF  TBUSTEES  FOB  1914-15. 

Bz-Oilef  Jasttce  Stanton  Judkins  PmoJLM,  LL.  D.,  pre9tdemt. 
8TBPHBN  MoBBCLL  Nkwmam.  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  pretident  of  utUvtrHig, 
GoBOK  William  Cook^  LL.  M.,  tecretary  and  5««liieM  manager, 
Bdwabo  Lamat  Pabks,  D.  D.,  treasurer  and  regiitrar. 

Term  expires  1015. 

Justice  Gbosoi  Wbslvt  Atkinson,  LL.  D.,  Washliiftoii,  D.  C 

BeT.  Habland  Padl  Douglass,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Andbsw  Fbanklin  Hiltbb.  a.  B.,  LL.  M..  Wasbtngton.  D.  C 

BeT.  Stbphbn  Mobbbll  Nswman,  D.  D.,  washliigton,  D.  C. 

Bx-Ctalef  Justice  Stanton  Judkins  Peblls,  LL.  D.,  Washlnstoii,  D.  CL 

BeT.  Ultssbs  Gbant  Bakbb  Fibbcb,  D.  D.,  Washington.  D.  C 

BeT.  Chables  Hbbbbbt  Bichabos,  D.  D.,  New  York  Citj. 

Term  expires  1916. 

Jtastlce  Thomas  H.  Andsbson,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Justice  Job  Babnabd,  LL.  D ,  Washlneton,  D.  C. 
William  Van  Zanot  Coz,  A.  M.,  Wasnlngton,  D.  C 
BeT.  Pbancis  Jambs  Gbimkb,  D.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Mr.  Hbnbt  Bdwabo  Pbllbw.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr.  CuNo  Huoo  Budolph,  Washington.  D.  C 
William  Albsbt  Sinclaib,  BL  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BooKBB  Taliafsbbo  Washinqton,  LL.  D.,  Tnskegee,  Ala. 

Term  expires  1917. 

Mr.  John  Thompson  Emlbn,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BeT.  Alan  Hudson^  D.  D.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Thomas  Jssss  Jonbs.  Ph.  D.,  Washington.  D.  C 

BeT.  Jbssb  Bdwabd  Mooblamd,  D.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Hon.  Jambs  Cabboll  Napibb.  LL.  IX,  NashTiiie,  Tenn. 

Chablbs  Bublbioh  Pubtis,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jambs  Hbkbt  Nblson  Wabino^  A.  b^  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  Cm 

Mabcus  Fitbhsbbbbt  Whbatland«  M.  D.,  Newport,  B.  I. 

HONOBABY  BOABD. 

Bon.  JosBPH  Hodgbs  Choatb,  LL.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  John  Adams  Colb,  Chicago,  111. 

Bishop  BsNJAMiN  Pbanklin  Lbs,  D.  D.,  Wilherforee,  Ohio. 

Hon.  JOSBPH  Dbapbb  Satbbs«  Austin,  Tez. 

Hon.  William  Howabd  Tatt,  LL.  D.,  New  HsTen,  Conn. 

Bishop  Bbnjamin  Tuckbb  Tannbb,  LL.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bishop  WiLBUB  Pattbbson  Thirkibld,  LL.  D.,  New  Orleans,  Lt* 

Hon.  Gbobgb  Hbnbt  WhitS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PATBON  EX  OFFICIO. 

Hon.  Fbahkum  Kniobt  Laxi*  Seeretaxy  of  the  laterloft 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 


HOWAKD  UnIVERSITT, 

Washington^  D.  C.^  July  i,  1916. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  Howard  University  the  fol- 
lowing report,  showing  the  condition  of  the  institution  on  the^  1st 
day  of  July,  1916,  "  embracing  therein  the  number  of  pupils  received 
and  discharged  or  leaving  the  same  for  any  cause  during  the  year  and 
the  number  remaining ;  also  the  branches  of  knowledge  and  industry 
taught  and  the  progress  made  therein,  together  with  a  statement 
showing  the  receipts  of  the  institution  and  from  what  sources,  and 
its  disbursements  and  for  what  objects." 

REGISTRATION. 

There  were  in  attendance  during  the  year  1,462  students  from  86 
States  and  6  foreign  countries.  This  number  does  not  include  61 
students  who  took  work  in  the  school  of  theology  by  correspondence. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  different  departments  was  as  follows: 

BiudeniB  during  year  ended  June  SO,  1915, 

GoHege  of  arts  and  sciences 866 

Teachers*  college 202 

S^chool  of  manual  arts  and  applied  sciences 10 

Conservatory  of  music 94 

School  of  theology 110 

School  of  medicine 288 

School  of  law 106 

Academy 298 

Commercial    college 96 


Totol 1,569 

Names  duplicated  because  of  students  taking  special  courses  in  different 
departments 1 17 


Net  total 1, 452 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  number  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  1913-14, 
which  was  1,468. 
The  total  number  graduated  was  205,  distributed  as  follows : 

Oraduatea  in  1915, 

College  of  arts  and  sciences 80 

Teachers'  coUege 80 

Normal  course 5 

Kindergarten   8 

Domestic  science .«.  4 

School  of  manual  arts  and  applied  scieucea ..  2 

Conservatory  of  music — „— 1 
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School  of  theology 10 

Medical  College 20 

Dental  College W 

Pharmacentic  College IS 

School  of  law 21 

Academy 20 

Commercial   college IS 


Total 205 

We  have  added  no  new  departments  to  the  10  well-established  ones 
under  10  different  faculties,  which  we  have  had  for  some  years.  The 
number  is  sufficient  for  our  work  as  at  present  constituted. 

Of  our  10  departments,  3  are  professional  schools— viz,  theology, 
medicine,  law. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  by  Congress  has  ever  been  applied 
to  support  this  department.  It  is  under  no  outside  control  or  direc- 
tion. The  school  is  interdenominational  and  welcomes  all  who  are 
preparing  for  the  best  service  in  moral  and  religious  work.  The 
great  effort  made  in  this  branch  of  our  work  is  to  train  yoimg  col- 
ored men  to  become  centers  of  light  and  well-ordered  living  in  the 
communities  in  which  they  may  settle.  A  wholesome,  well-rounded 
method  of  thinking  is  sought  for  in  all  the  courses  of  study.  The 
service  to  the  people  which  is  being  rendered  in  city  and  country  by 
our  graduates  shows  the  practical  aims  which  we  cherish  and  our 
success  in  carrying  them  out 

The  correspondence  work  of  this  school  is  growing  in  importance 
and  numbers.  Many  busy  pastors  are  getting  great  good  n*om  the 
instruction  they  receive  in  this  way.  The  work  of  the  school  is  being 
strengthened  and  widened  from  year  to  year. 

The  roll  of  students  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 

students  in  school  of  theology. 

Seniors .««  18 

Middlers 15 

Juniors 9 

Special    students 5 

Undasslfled ««.  8 

50 

Evening  institute: 

Fourth   year 8 

Third   year 8 

Second  year 11 

First  year 21 

Correspondence  students  matriculated  as  university  students 14 

Total , HO 

Oorrespondence  students  not  matriculated  as  university  students 81 

Of  these,  6  received  degrees,  7  received  diplomas,  and  7  received 
testimonials. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICIN& 

The  relative  numbers  of  students  in  the  three  colleges  of  the  school 
of  medicine  change  from  year  to  year.  Just  now  more  are  enteiing 
dentistry  and  pharmacy  than  in  recent  years.  The  quality  of  stu- 
dent material  remains  good.  Indeed,  it  is  steadily  improving  from 
year  to  year.  The  demand  we  make  for  two  vears  of  college  work  as 
a  requirement  for  admission  to  the  study  of  medicine  is  working  a 
great  good  in  preventing  unprepared  students  from  entering.  Our 
requirements  are  as  high  as  those  of  the  best  schools  of  the  country. 
The  school  is  in  "  Class  A"  and  is  registered  with  the  conjoint  board 
of  Great  Britain.  Our  hospital  facilities  are  unexcelled  anywhere. 
During  the  last  year  further  very  important  improvements  have 
been  made  in  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  Concrete  floors  have 
been  laid  in  the  pharmaceutical  and  some  other  laboratories. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  department  is  for  an  adequate  endowment, 
because  no  high-class  medical  school  like  ours  can  be  permanently 
conducted  upon  tuitions.  No  congressional  aid  goes  for  payment 
of  salaries  in  this  department.  The  increasing  attention  being  given 
in  the  country  at  large  to  hygienic,  sanitary,  dietetic,  and  other  pre- 
ventive medical  measures  makes  it  especially  important  that  our 
school  keep  abreast  of  this  form  of  service  to  the  people.  Trained 
colored  physicians  should  be  familiar  with  this  side  of  their  work 
because  of  the  great  need  among  their  people.  The  department  is 
adding  to  its  facilities  in  these  respects. 

The  equipment  of  the  dental  college,  which  was  largely  carried 
through  last  year,  has  been  made  more  complete,  until  the  rooms  are 
among  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  students  have  a  great 
supply  of  work  in  the  cases  which  come  from  all  parts  of  the  com- 
munis, and  which  are  treated  under  the  supervision  of  highly 
trained  demonstrators. 

The  school  of  medicine  has  received  during  the  year  from  con- 
gressional aid  for  its  three  colleges  $7,000^  which  has  all  been  ex- 
pended upon  laboratories  and  supplies  as  stipulated  in  the  budget. 

Our  graduates  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the  country — North, 
South,  East,  and  West — and  are  doing  exceptional  and  notable  work. 

The  roll  of  students  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 

BtudenU  in  medical  school. 

Jonlors —  24 

Sophomores  — , 17 

Freshmen 27 

Senior  dental 29 

Second-year  dental 46 

First-year  dental ^ 

Senior  pharmaceutic 14 

Second-year   phannacentlc 22 

First-year  pharmaceutic ^ 

Total 288 

Of  these,  57  received  degrees— 20  in  medicine,  24  in  dentistry,  18  in 
pharmacy. 
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School  of  theology 10 

Medical  College 20 

Dental  College 24 

Pharmaceutic  College IS 

School  of  law 21 

Academy 20 

Commercial   college IS 

Total 206 

We  have  added  no  new  departments  to  the  10  well-established  ones 
under  10  different  faculties,  which  we  have  had  for  some  years.  The 
number  is  sufficient  for  our  work  as  at  present  constituted. 

Of  our  10  departments,  3  are  professional  schools— viz,  theologji 
medicine,  law. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  by  Congress  has  ever  been  applied 
to  support  this  department.  It  is  under  no  outside  control  or  direc- 
tion. The  school  is  interdenominational  and  welcomes  ail  who  are 
preparing  for  the  best  service  in  moral  and  religious  work.  The 
great  effort  made  in  this  branch  of  our  work  is  to  train  young  col- 
ored men  to  become  centers  of  light  and  well-ordered  living  in  the 
communities  in  which  they  may  settle.  A  wholesome,  well-rounded 
method  of  thinking  is  sought  for  in  all  the  courses  of  study.  The 
service  to  the  people  which  is  being  rendered  in  city  and  country  by 
our  graduates  shows  the  practical  aims  which  we  cherish  and  our 
success  in  carrying  them  out. 

The  correspondence  work  of  this  school  is  growing  in  importance 
and  numbers.  Many  busy  pastors  are  getting  great  good  rrom  the 
instruction  they  receive  in  this  way.  The  work  of  the  school  is  being 
strengthened  and  widened  from  year  to  year. 

The  roll  of  students  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 

students  in  school  of  theologif. 

Seniors ...  18 

Mlddlers 15 

Juniors 9 

Special    students 6 

TJnidaasifled -  , ..  8 

50 

Bvenlng  institute: 

Fourth   year 8 

Third   year 6 

Second   year 11 

First  year 2i 
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Correspondence  students  matriculated  as  university  students 14 


Total HO 

Correspondence  students  not  matriculated  as  university  students ei 

Of  these,  6  received  degrees,  7  received  diplomas,  and  7  received 
testimonials. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICIN& 

The  relative  numbers  of  students  in  the  three  colleges  of  the  school 
of  medicine  change  from  year  to  year.  Just  now  more  are  entering 
dentistry  and  pharmacy  than  in  recent  years.  The  quality  of  stu- 
dent material  remains  good.  Indeed,  it  is  steadily  improving  from 
year  to  year.  The  demand  we  make  for  two  vears  of  college  work  as 
a  requirement  for  admission  to  the  study  of  medicine  is  working  a 
great  good  in  preventing  unprepared  students  from  entering.  Our 
requirements  are  as  high  as  those  of  the  best  schools  of  the  country. 
The  school  is  in  "  Class  A"  and  is  reg:istered  with  the  conjoint  board 
of  Great  Britain.  Our  hospital  facilities  are  unexcelled  anywhere. 
During  the  last  year  further  very  important  improvements  have 
been  made  in  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  Concrete  floors  have 
been  laid  in  the  pharmaceutical  and  some  other  laboratories. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  department  is  for  an  adequate  endowment, 
because  no  high-class  medical  school  like  ours  can  be  permanently 
conducted  upon  tuitions.  No  congressional  aid  goes  tor  payment 
of  salaries  in  this  department.  The  increasing  attention  being  given 
in  the  country  at  large  to  hygienic,  sanitary,  aietetic,  and  other  pre- 
ventive medical  measures  makes  it  especially  important  that  our 
school  keep  abreast  of  this  form  of  service  to  the  people.  Trained 
colored  physicians  should  be  familiar  with  this  siae  of  their  work 
because  of  the  great  need  among  their  people.  The  department  is 
adding  to  its  facilities  in  these  respects. 

The  equipment  of  the  dental  college,  which  was  largely  carried 
through  last  year,  has  been  made  more  complete,  until  the  rooms  are 
among  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  students  have  a  great 
supply  of  work  in  the  cases  which  come  from  all  parts  of  the  com- 
munity, and  which  are  treated  under  the  supervision  of  highly 
trained  demonstrators.  ^ 

The  school  of  medicine  has  received  during  the  year  from  con- 
gressional aid  for  its  three  colleges  $7,000,  which  has  all  been  ex- 
pended upon  laboratories  and  supplies  as  stipulated  in  the  budget. 

Our  graduates  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the  country — North, 
South,  East,  and  West — and  are  doing  exceptional  and  notable  work. 

The  roll  of  students  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 

students  in  medical  school. 

Juniors ,.  ■■  ■      —  24 

Sophomores 17 

Fresbmen 27 

Senior  dental 29 

Second-year  dental 46 

First-year  dental 48 

Senior  pharmaceutic 14 

Second-year   pharmaceutic 22 

First-year  pharmaceutic 86 

Total 288 

Of  these,  57  received  degrees — ^20  in  medicine,  24  in  dentistry,  18  in 
pharmacy. 
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1902— Oontiniied. 

Roper,  Maggie  A.,  private  nurse,  Galvee- 
ton,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Rachel  A.  (Mrs.  Thomas),  de- 
ceased. 

1903. 

Balentane,  J.  L.  (Mrs.  Dial),  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


biu^,  Pa. 

(Jhristie,  Sarah  E.,  private  nurse,  Chester, 
Pa. 

Goates,  MaieUa  E.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Harnave,  L.  8.,  private  nurse,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Johnson,  L.  D.,  private  nurse,  Wanenton, 
N.C. 

Johnson,  Nellie  V.,  private  nurse,  Abbe- 
viUe,  8.  C. 

Latney,  Oarrie  L.  (Mrs.  Bowie),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Love,  Ellen  V.,  private  nurse.  Lumber- 
ton,  N.  C. 

Purcell,  £.  J.,  private  nurse,  Brunswick, 
(ja. 

Rollins,  Glara  A.,  private  nurse,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Rutherford,  Anna  L.,  private  nurse, 
Kingston,  N.  C. 

Sharp,  Carrie  M.  (Mrs.  Morgan),  Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Yarb<m>ugfa,  S.  V.  8.,  i^vate  nurse,  Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

1904. 

Baker,  Hattle  E.,  private  nurse,  Darling- 
ton, S.  C. 

Blackwell,  W.  Lucille  (Mrs.  Morris),  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Carter.  Mary  E.,  i^vate  nurse,  Rippon, 
W.  Va. 

Carter,  Elizabeth  V.,  head  nurse,  Mercy 
Hoqpital,  Iliiladelphia.  Pa. 

Grant,  Anna  E.  (Mrs.  Miilen),  Savannah, 
Gfa. 

Gilmore,  Mary  E.,  private  nurse,  Leaven- 
worth. Kans. 

James,  Aleathia  D.  (Mrs.  Franklin),  Jack- 
scmville.  Fla. 

Jeffries,  Emma  M.,  private  nurse,  Red- 
bank,  N.  J. 

Jones,  Violet,  private  nurse,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Lewis,  Louzetta  (Mrs.  Mitchell),  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

R^hardson,  Effie  V.  (Mrs.  McCoy),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Thomas,  Marie  E.  (Mrs.  Jones),  Topeka, 
Kans. 


qf  ^mhiatet— Continued. 

1905. 

BiBxton,  Margaret,  private  nurse,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Brooks.  AMia  B.  (Mrs.  Jones),  Fainnont 
Heights,  D.  C. 

Osurter,  Marion  M.,  private  nurse,  Wad&- 
iuRton,  D.  C. 

Henderson,  Hatde  £.,  private  nurse, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hdmes,  Julia  E.,  private  nurse,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

Jefferson,  Roxanna  M.,  private  nurse, 
Bristol,  Tenn. 

Eidd,  Bertha  M.  (Mrs.  Haiiis),  Washings- 
ton,  D.  C. 

Long,  Ida  E.,  private  nurse,  Newark, 

Maston,  Mary  J.,  head  nurse.  Red  (kom 
Sanitarium,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Scott,  Julia  E.,  i^vate  nurse,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Teabout,  Stella,  private  nurse,  Richfield, 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Taliaferro,  Olivia,  private  nurse,  Anacoe- 
tia,D.  0. 

Terrv,  Jessie  C,  private  nurse,  Loe  An- 
getes,  Cal. 

Wuliams.  Daisy  M.  (Mrs.  Moten),  Sher- 
man, Tex. 

Williams,  Mary  T.,  private  nurse.  Ware 
Neck,  Va. 

Wilson,  Annabel,  i^vate  nurse,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

1906. 

Barnes,  Annie,  raivate  nurse,  Baltimore. 

Md. 
Bearce^  Daisy  M.,  private  nurse.  Rye, 

Burress,  Mary  E.  (Mrs.  Wormley),  Aid- 
wick,  8.  C. 

(Gordon,  Mary  B.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Hall,  lona  M.,  private  nurse;  Troy,  Ohio. 

Henderson,  Sara  O.,  private  nurse,  New- 
port, R.  I. 

Jonnson,  Harriett  C,  private  nurse,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Lewis,  Willie  A.,  private  nurse,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Lucas,  Marion  V.  (Mrs.  Monroe),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

McDougal.  Colota  M.,  district  nurse,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

McEnignt.  Viola,  superintendent  of 
nurses,  Mercy  Hospital,  Hiiladelphia, 
Pa. 

Marshall,  Mary  E.,  private  nurse,  MorriS' 
town,  Tenn. 

Merritt,  Mary  E.,  superintendent  of 
nurses,  Mitchell  Hospital,  Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 
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Ooeupa$hnandr€tidenc$ 
1907. 

BuUock,  Blanche  Y.,  privmte  nane,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Ghildfl.  Helen  D.,  jniYate  niixBe,  Fhila- 
ddpnJA,  Fa. 

Eaconeiy,  Lula  M.»  jxrivate  nune,  Atlan- 
tic City.  N.J. 

Harmon.  Nannie  M.,  jxrivate  nune,  Tip 
Top,  va. 

Porter,  Snaan  H.,  dean  woman's  depart- 
ment, Tuakegee,  Ala. 

Pajyton,  Lillian  M.,  private  nnrae,  Waah- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Ptek,  Alice  M.  (Mrs.  Andenon),  Boston, 
Maas. 

Koae,  Julia  M.,  piivate  nurae,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Slocum,  Mary  E.,  private  nurae,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Smith,  Minnie  M.,  private  nurae,  Am- 
herst, Maaa. 

Taylor,  Loretta  P.  (Mra.  Banka),  Waah- 
i,  D.  C. 

Wri^t,  Nana  J.  (Mra.  Jackaon),  New 
IfOTk  City. 

1908. 

Bricga,  Cornelia  E.,  private  nurae,  Troy, 

Denning.  Clara  S.  (Mra.  Robinaon),  Balti- 
more, Md. 
Douglaas,  Kate  E.  (Mra.  Barter),  Newark, 

N.J. 
Donaldaon,  Veata  L.,  private  nurae.  Ocean 

Grove,  N.  J. 
Fray.  Julia  (Mra.  Clark),  Caiicago,  111. 
Henderaon,  Jamima  S.,  private  nurae, 

Spriiig  Lake,  N.  J. 
Jonea,  fiertie  L.,  private  nurae,  Harria- 

buiv.  Pa. 
Nicholaa,  Beatrice  E.,  private  nurae,  Bal- 

timore^^id. 
Proctor,  Eva  M.,  private  nurae,  Newark, 

N.J. 
Robinaon,  Alice  E.,  private  nurae,  Harta- 

ville.  S.  C. 
Reynolda,  Agnea,  private  nurae,  Ironton, 

Ohio. 

1909. 

AUen,  Irene  P.  (Mra.  Martin),  deceaaed. 

Burnett,  Sarah  L.,  private  nurae,  Waah- 
iugton,  D.  C. 

Coatea,  Nana  E..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Curtia,  Minnie  M.,  private  nurae.  Mari- 
etta, Ohio. 

Green,  Lillian  C.  (Mra.  Davia),  Waahing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

Hall,  Anita  B.,  i»ivate  nuxae,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Hankie,  Areatha  B.  (Mra.  Bailey),  St. 
Louia,  Mo. 

Johnaon^  Lillian  A.,  private  nurae,  Pough- 
keepaie,  N.  Y. 


o/^roAiotaa— Ocmtinued. 

1909— Continaed. 


la,  Charlotte  M.,  private  nurae,  At- 
lanta, Gfa. 

Parker,  Mary  E.,  private  nuiae,  Williama- 
port.  Pa. 

Sheppard,  Emma  D.,  private  nurae,  Mey- 
eredale,  Pa. 

Smith,  Annie  M.,  private  nurae,  Jackaon- 
viUe,  Fla. 

Speara,  Lillian,  private  nurae,Providence, 
R.L 

Wainwright,  Metinda  E.,  Charlea  Town, 
W.  Va. 

1910. 

Amby,  Grace,  married,  Baltimore,  Md. 
BrowD,  Nellie  V.,  private  nurae,  Me3ren- 

dale.  Pa. 
Howard,  Mra.  Sankey  B.,  Goldaboro  J>^.  C. 
Gatea,  Eugene  J.  P.,  private  nurae,  Waah- 

in^n,  D.  C. 
Gilliam,  Octavia  T.,  private  nurae,  Han- 

overj  Va. 
Hutchmaon,  Mabel  M.,  private  nurae, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Jackaon,  Sara  E.,  i»ivate  nuxae,  Steelton, 

Pa. 
Jordan,  Maggie  M.,  private  nurae,  Waah- 

ington,  D.  C. 
McClaine,  Nettie  L.  (Mra.  Geosge),  Padu- 

cah,  Ky. 
Richardaon,  Lisaette  S.,  private  nuxae, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
Raid,  Marion  M.,  private  nuxae,  Denver, 

Colo. 

1911. 

Blackburn,  Clara  E.  (Mra.  Miller), 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Clay,  Eva  Viiginia,  private  nuxae,  Wil- 
liamaport,  Pa. 

Coatea^Jklna  May  (Mra.  Gloater),  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va. 

Green,  Emily  Eatella  (Mra.  Allen),  Waah- 
ington, D.  C. 

Griaby,  Sara  Elizabeth,  private  nurae, 
Waahington,  D.  C. 

Harrla,  Florence  M.,  private  nuxae, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hopkina,  Jennie  C,  private  nurae.  New 
York  City. 

Patton,  Jeede  Boyd,  auperintendent  ot 
nuraea,  Mercy  Hoapital,  Naahville, 
Tenn. 

Piper,  Ida  J.  (Mra.  Robinaon),  Boeton, 
AiaaB. 

Price,  Mae  Irene,  private  nurae,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Stevens,  Nettie  Bentley,  private  nuxae, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Thompaon,  Lulu  E.,  private  nurae,  Waah- 
ington, D.  C. 

York,  Martella  M.,  auperintendent  d 
nuraea,  St.  Agnea  Hoapital,  Ralei^, 
N.C. 
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1912. 

Abner,  Oanie  (Mn.  Bumbry),  Chicago, 
lU. 

Butler,  Maigueiite  C,  private  nune, 
Boston,  Maas. 

CSarter.  EliEabeth  F.  A.,  private  nune, 
Waanington,  D.  0. 

Ghristian,  Estelle  A.,  private  nune, 
Waahinjgrton,  D.  0. 

Eaton,  Sadie  jS.,  private  nune,  Ralei^, 
N.  0. 

Simmona,  Mary  A.  (Mn.  Moore),  Mag- 
nolia, N.  J. 

1913. 

Green,  Oedlia  M.,  head  nune.  Freed- 
men's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Berkley,  Pearl  B.,  private  nune,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G. 

Garrott,  Roberta  Lee,  private  nurse, 
Washington^  D.  0. 

Howland,  Elizabeth  B.,  {xrivate  nurse, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wingate,  Elizabeth  E.,  private  nurse, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Davis,  Alice  £.,  private  nurse,  Frederick, 
Md. 

Lawson,  Bessie  M.,  private  nurse,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Elliott,  Frances  R.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Jordan,  Emily  M.,  private  nurse,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Jackson,  Edna  V.,  private  nurse,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Kemper,  Etta  C,  Bamett  Hospital, 
Huntington,  W.  Ya. 

Ockrey,  Minnie,  Edward's  Hodpital, 
Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Russell,  Josephine  M.,  private  nurse, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Very  respectfully. 


The  Sbobbtabt  of  the  Intebiob. 


ofgraiuatet   Continued. 

1913— Continued. 

Barnes,  Mayme,  Central  State  Hospitil, 

Petersburg,  Va. 
Henry,  Eva  G.,  private  nuise,  Wadiiii^- 

ton.  D.  C. 
Meredith,  Anflje  E.  (deceased). 
Anderson,    Maude   H.,    private   nmae. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1914. 

Byrd,  Carrie  Lena,  private  joobb,  PMen- 
bure,  Va. 

Caigvle,  Laura  Aurelia,  private  num. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Clark,  Opnelia  Elizabeth,  private  nmaey 
IndianLpolis,  Ind. 

Jackson,  Alice  Vercmica.  Central  State 
Hospital,  PetersbuT]^,  Va. 

Jordan,  Blanche  Lillian,  private  none, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Minor,  Euiel  Mae,  private  nune,  Blae 
Plains,  D.  C. 

Mundin,  Maude  E.,  private  nune,  Ridir 
mond,  Va. 

Robinson,  Adaline,  private  nune,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Shelton,  Willie  Belle,  private  nurse, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Lena  Mae,  private  nune,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Thompson,  Edna  Sylvia,  private  nurse. 
New  York  City. 

Vamer,  Amanda  Evalina,  private  nurse, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Walker,  Olive  Glennie,  private  nurse, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Williamson,  Lulu  Howard,  Lomax  Hos- 
pital, Bluefield,  W.  Va. 


W.  A.  Wabfibld, 

Surgeon  in  Chief. 
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m 

BTpenditure  of  appropriatUm  for  manual  arts  and  appUed  soimeea. 

One  director  and  instructor  in  civil  engineering $1,000.00 

One  instructor  in  mechanical  engineering  and  woodwork- 
ing     1, 400. 00 

One  instructor  in  electrical  engineering 900.00 

One  instructor  in  printing 1, 200. 00 

One  instructor  in  domestic  science 750. 00 

One  instructor  In  domestic  arts 750.00 

One  professor  of  the  biological  sciences,  in  part 750. 00 

Three  janitors 202. 00 

$7,652.00 

BQUipment 2, 230. 03 

Supplies,  etc 2, 217.07 

Total 12,000.00 

Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  natural-history  studies  and  laboratories. 

Chemical  laboratory $600. 00 

Biological  laboratory 60a  00 

Physics  laboratory 600.00 

Nature-study  laboratory 200.00 

Total 2, 000. 00 

Empenditvre  of  appropriation  for  repairs  of  huUdings  and  improvement  of 

grounds. 

Repairs  to  buildings $8, 477. 15 

Improvement  of  grounds 1, 522. 85 

Total 10,  OOa  00 

Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  libraries. 

Academic  library  books,  etc $1, 224. 06 

Law-library  books,  etc 275.94 

Total 1, 50a  00 

Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  fuel  and  light. 

Fuel  and  labor,  central  heating  plant $8,000.00 

Other  fuel 500. 00 

Total 8, 600. 00 

Expenditure  of  appropriation  for  school  of  medicine. 

Equipment  and  apparatus ..      $1,984.26 

Laboratory  supplies 1, 938. 19 

Bepairs  to  laboratories  and  buildings 8,077. 65 

Total 7,  OOa  00 
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Diitribuiian  of  ewpeiMturea  from  Ctovemmeni  appropriations. 


ApproprifttiQOi. 


Disbursed  throngli  chief  disborsiiig  derk  of  the  Interior  Department: 
ICaintenanoe,  salaries,  etc 

Salaries. 

Ice 

Stationery...  

Department  of  mannal  arts 

LflSraries,  equipment,  books,  etc 

Law 

Academic...  .............................................. . 

Improvement  of  groonds  and  repairs  of  boildings 

School  of  medicine,  repairs  to  laboratories,  laboratory  supplies, 

and  equipment 

Laboratories,  material,  and  apparatus 

Fuel  and  light 


Total  credited  permanent-ftmd  account. 
Total  credited  current  fund 


Total  appropriation. . 


Amoimt 


106,000.00 


i2,ooaoo 

1,500.00 


io,ooaoo 

7,000.00 

3,ooaoo 

8,500.00 


ioi,ooaoo 


Expenditures. 


Current 
fund. 


104,917.00 
4&68 

34*  9o 
9,760.07 


4&29 

112.80 

10,000.00 

6,015.74 

509.79 

8,500.00 


94,046.60 


Perma- 

nent>plant 

fund. 


I2,230i93 


227.06 
1,11L20 


1,964.26 
l,40a21 


6,964.81 
94,046.69 


ioi,ooaoo 


General  summaries  income  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1916, 

CUBBBNT  FUND. 

Total  income  for  cnrrent  expenditure  for  year $164, 129. 81 

Total  current  expenditure 162,760.79 

Net  excess  for  current  fond  for  year  ended  June  90, 1915 

Ijess  expenditure  for  i)ennanent  plant  where  there  were  no  special 
funds 

Net  Increase  of  curr«it  fund 

PEBMAlfKNT  FX7in>. 

Total  Income  for  Increase  of  educational  plant 

Total  expenditure  for  Increase  of  educational  plant,  not  Including 


1,36a  62 
1, 355. 45 


18.07 


amount  charged  current  fund-. 


7,112.77 
6,954.81 


SUlfMABT  OF  ABOVE. 

Income  as  above 171,242.08 

Expenditures  as  above 171, 070. 55 

SUMMAKT  OF  ALL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Income  as  above 171, 242. 08 

Additional  income: 

Boarding  hall *. $16, 694. 75 

Dormitories 7, 677. 00 

Athletic 4, 007. 38 

Bookstore 436.06 

Scholarships  and  gratuities  to  students 2, 609. 72 

Gymnasium 1, 317. 21 

82,742.07 

Total  income  for  all  purposes 203, 984. 15 

Expenditure  as  above 171,070.55 

Additional  expenditure : 

Boarding  hall 16, 694. 75 

Dormitories 7, 677. 00 

Athletic 4, 007. 33 

Bookstore 436. 06 

Scholarships  and  gratuities  to  students 2, 609. 72 

Gymnasium 1, 317. 21 

32,742.07 


Total  expenditures  for  all  purposes. 


203,812.62 
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SOtJBOES  OF  INCOME. 

Donations $2,  TS9.  (B 

United  States  Government  appropriation 1 101,000.00 

Income  from  endowments 14,187.87 

From  students 54,531.07 

Miscellaneoos 1, 382.  OS 

173,  SSL  80 

Less  scholarships  and  gratuities  to  students 2,000.73 

Total  income  as  above 171,242.06 

Income  as  above 171, 242. 06 

Additional  income: 

Boarding  hall $16. 604. 75 

Dormitories 7, 677. 00 

Athletic 4, 007. 33 

Bookstore ^ 436. 06 

For  scholarships  and  gratuities  to  students.^ 2, 600. 72 

31,424.80 

Total 202, 66&  94 

Bakmce  sheet  Jume  30,  1915, 
oxnutENT  FX7in>. 

Assets: 

Cash  in  banks  and  on  hand $1*265.01 

Accounts  receivable 10, 513. 15 

SuppUes  2, 204.16 

Prepaid  insurance 903. 72 

Total  curr^it  assets 14,966.00 

LiabiUUes :  ^''^^^''''^^^^^ 

Notes  payable 4, 80a00 

Accounts  payable 4, 976. 72 

Students'  accounts  prepaid 236.60 

Total  current  liabilities 10,013.82 

Surplus  of  current  asssets 4,952.84 

Total 14.906.00 

f 

psbmahsnt  fund. 
Investment  assets: 

Securities 146,880.00 

Productive  real  estate , $178,022.40 

Less  mortgages 21, 50a  00 


156.522.40 
Unproductive  land 98^102.03 

Total  investment  assets 401*504.43 

Cash  on  hand  for  investment 7, 878. 70 

Total 409,383.13 


Endowment  funds,  etc. : 

Endowment  capital  accounts — 

Funds  for  general  purposes 161,007.42 

Funds  for  designated  purposes 148,010.79 

Land  fund  (unrestricted  fund) — 

As  at  June  80, 1914 105, 346. 44 

Less  difference  betweoi  book  value  and  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  of  lota  C  and  29  and  80, 

square  1055 7, 859. 29 

-^      97,987.15 

Unexpended  balance  of  permanent  plant  fund 2,360.27 

Fund  held  in  trust :  Arts  and  sci^Aces  aid  fund 27.80 

Total 409, 388.  IS 
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KDUCATION AL  PLAUT,  LANDS,  BUILDINGS,  AND  EQUIFIOENT. 

Land,  bnildlngs,  and  equipment  of  educational  plant $1, 807, 185. 81 

Educational  plant  capital  funds 1, 307, 185. 81 

Income  and  esfpendiiures,  current  fund,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 

INCOME. 

Income  from  students: 

Ck)llege  of  arts  and  sciences,  teachers*  college,  com- 
mercial college,  and  academy  incidental,  matricu- 
lation, and  graduation  fees $14,028.48 

Academic  laboratory  fees . 921. 58 

School  of  manual  arts  and  applied  sciences,  print- 
ing office,  fees,  etc 2, 082. 89 

School  of  theology,  incidental  and  matriculation 
fees 428.75 

School  of  law,  tuition,  matriculation,  and  gradua- 
tion fees 8, 888. 70 

School  of  medicine,  tuition,  matriculation,  gradua- 
tion, and  laboratory  fees 28,099.00 

Library  fees 1, 219. 38 

Music  department,  tuition  and  practice  fees 2, 967. 99 

154,531.87 

Income  from  inyestments  of — 

Endowmoit  for  general  purposes 7, 170. 87 

Endowm^it  for  designated  purposes 7,017.50 

14,187.87 

United  States  appropriation  for  current  expenses 94, 045. 80 

Qifto  as  per  donors*  list : 

For  general  purposes 116.00 

For  designated  purposes 2, 598. 63 

2,714.63 

Income  from  other  sources : 

Interest 324. 78 

Rent 500.00 

Post-office 42. 00 

MisceUaneous 108. 76 

Net  income  from  dining  hall .84 

Net  income  from  gymnasium 287.79 

1,259.17 

Total 166. 739. 03 

Less  amount  given  students  in  scholarships  and  gratuities 2, 609. 72 

Total  current  income 164,129.31 

BXPBNDITUBK. 

Departmental  ^penses: 

OoUege  of  arts  and  sciences,  teachers'  college,  com- 
mercial college,  and  academy — 

Salaries $51, 195. 73 

Supplies  and  expenses 3,399.97 

54.595.70 

Academic  laboratories 1,521.82 

School  of  manual  arts  and  applied  sciences : 

Salaries 2, 350. 00 

Supplies  and  expenses 9, 405. 31 

11,755.31 

School  of  theology i 7, 108. 52 

School  of  law 9, 285. 07 

School  of  medicine : 

Expenses 36, 234. 75 

Less  dimtal  inflrmary  receipts 1, 965. 40 

84.249.86 
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Carnegie  library $3,638.77 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  salary 1.200.00 

Music  department: 

Salaries 13, 175, 00 

Supplies  and  expenses 644. 24 

3,719.24 

Dormitories : 

Salaries 3, 461. 35 

Renewals,  supplies,  and  expenses 5, 791. 84 

9, 253. 19 
Less  receiptSL 7, 677. 00 

1,576.19 

Dining  hall : 

Salaries 1. 225. 90 

Renewals,  supplies,  and  expenses 15,468.85 

16, 694. 75 
Less  receipts 16, 695. 59 

Net  credit  carried  to  income  for  current  pur- 
poses   .  84 

Bookstore: 

Supplies  and  expenses 467. 71 

Less  receipts 436. 06 

81.66 

Smith  textbook  expenditure 28. 76 

Maynard  prize-debate  expenditure . 15.00 

48.75 

Gymnasium : 

Salaries 1, 194. 00 

Supplies  and  expenses 123.21 

1, 317. 21 
Less  receipts 1, 606. 00 

Net  credit  carried  to  income  for  current  pur- 
poses.   287. 79 

Administrative  and  general  expenses: 

Salaries    of    president,    secretary,    treasurer,    and 

auditor 6, 660. 00 

Salaries  of  assistants,  stenographers,  etc 6,024.87 

Telephone  and  telegraph 716.18 

Printing  and  stationery 602.44 

Postage 231. 08 

Traveling 274. 32 

Advertising 487.33 

Publication  expenses 161.63 

Interest 43. 62 

Other  general  expenses 790. 62 

16,980.90 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  plant : 

Salaries  and  wages 3,307.22 

Heat,  light,  and  power - 1,621.08 

Repairs  to  buildings 8,662.31 

Care  and  improvement  of  grounds 4,016.43 

Miscellaneous 265. 81 

Insurance 292. 08 

ia064.9S 

Total 162, 760. 79 
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Income  ditburted  for  permanent  plant  ftmd  for  year  ended  June  SO,  191&. 

tTolted  States  Qovemment  appropriatioa  for  Increase  of  educational 
pUut: 
Hannal  arta  department $2,230.91 


Academic  . 


Laboratories  equipment — 

School  of  medicine 

Physics 

Biology 

Chemistry  — 


Natnre  study.. 


Total 6. 9M.  3 

Ewpenditvre  from  permanent  plant  fund  for  near  ended  Jnne  SO,  191S. 


Bqnlpment  for — 

Manual  arts  department-- 
Law  library— 


Academic    library 

School  of  medicine  laboratory.. 
PhyslcB  laboratory.. 
Biology  laboratory.. 


Chemistry    laboratory 

Nature-study  laboratory.. 


502. 9( 
23G.4' 
138.81 


NiDUi  Of  mud.  roc  dMiEDaltd  puipoMi. 

PrtaJpd. 

Ineom,. 

>,%!! 

3. 4so.no 

its 

ilffiS 

i.ooaoo 

1,000.00 

200.00 
U,  000. 00 

i^anioo 

HI,;S3.7V 
B,  300. 00 

in. 

"■'SS 

118.010.70 
101.007. « 
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Bndovnnent  fundi,  wiik  tncoma— Gontiniied. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Fundi. 


PriDdlML 


Stodents'aidfimds 

ProiBSMnhip  funds.... 

Bdiool  of  medicine  fonds 

Students' eeholarahip  fonda 

smith  textbook  fond 

Hertford  reading-room  fond 

Priiedelwlefand 

Total  for  designated  purposes 


68^78.10 

15,Q0aO0 

S,S00iOO 

Km  00 

tiS.00 
S5S.00 


148,0ia70 


7501  €0 

uaot 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  UNITED  STATES 
CAPITOL  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 


Ofpicb  of  Superintendent 
United  States  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds, 

July  i,  1915. 

Sir:  In  my  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  important 
improvements,  provided  for  in  the  acts  approved  as  follows: 
Besurf  acing  plaza,  act  approved  August  1, 1914. 
Beconstructing  central  approaches,  act  approved  August  1,  1914. 
Besurfacing  terraces  of  the  Capitol,  act  approved  June  23,  1913. 

CAPITOL  PLAZA. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  a  contract  for  this  work  was 
entered  into  with  the  Cranf ord graving  Co.,  after  competition,  based 
on  the  specifications  of  the  engineer  department.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. These  specifications  so  aptly  fitted  the  work,  beins  based  on 
long  experience  in  this  class  oi  work,  that  I  felt  justifiea  in  taking 
them  as  a  standard,  as  in  1892,  when  the  last  resurfacing  was  done. 
Those  familiar  with  this  class  of  work  know  what  is  required  in  the 
concrete-base  work  to  sustain  the  surface  coat  of  asphalt.  Under 
the  old  formation  were  found  curious  combinations  of  base,  some 
composed  of  clay  and  broken  rock,  some  of  hard  clay  and  pebbles. 
As  the  surface  was  removed  it  appeared  necessary  to  remove  many 
square  jrards  of  this  type  of  base  work  and  replace  it  with  more 
substantial  concrete  base. 

The  old  plan  of  drainage  was  changed  by  providing,, first,  the  re- 
adjustment of  grades  for  the  plaza,  roadways,  and  sewerage  entire; 
second,  all  borders  of  the  asphalt  pavement  were  provided  witii 
suitable  brick  fitters,  properly  placed  along  the  curbing,  due  refer- 
ence being  made  to  the  newly  established  gradesL  This  necessitated 
the  readjustment  of  practically  all  of  the  curb  lines  in  the  groimds, 
involving  recutting  of  the  curb,  resetting  on  concrete  base,  and  a 
general  overhauling.  Some  new  curbing  was  purchased  from  the 
District  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  could  not  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, owing  to  injuries  or  decay. 

At  the  east  frcmt  of  the  Capitol  Plaza  are  two  plant  cases  (so 
called),  now  transformed  into  loimtains.  They  flank  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  East  Capitol  Street  entrance.  On  either  side  are  the 
two  roadways,  leading  northeast  and  southeast ;  inclosed  by  these  are 
the  main  c^  lawns,  surrounded  in  somewhat  semicircular  form. 
The  semicircular  formation  has  a  foreground  of  low  wall,  a  sidewalk 
in  front,  and  a  special  type  of  curb  in  front  of  that,  bordering  the 
east  plaza.  This  curbing  was  taken  up  and  reset  to  new  OTades  and 
a  new  sidewalk  of  cement  installed — including  that  for  tountains — 
doing  away  with  a  disagreeable  condition  existing  for  years. 
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In  connection  with  this  work  new  concrete  paving  has  been  laid 
in  the  recesses  between  the  Senate  and  House  wings  and  the  c^itral 
building.  Up  to  the  date  of  this  report  48,000  square  yards  of 
asphalt  paving  have  been  laid ;  2,550  cubic  vards  of  extra  concrete 
base  has  been  placed;  12,866  linear  feet  of  ordinary  curbing  has 
been  taken  up,  recut,  provided  with  concrete  base,  and  reset;  12,866 
linear  feet  of  gutter  formed  of  vitrified  brick  has  been  installed; 
and  approximately  7,280  square  3rards  of  new  concrete  paving  pat 
in  place. 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  everybody  that  the  condition  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds  in  general,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  has  been  better  than 
for  several  years.  Barring  the  unfortunate  condition  of  some  of  the 
trees,  whicn  will  require  further  treatment,  the  rest  of  the  trees, 
plantings,  and  lawns  seem  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  the  earth 
over  the  railroad  tunnel  which  traverses  First  Street  has  caused  much 
inconvenience  and  expense.  It  is  true  that  under  former  arran^- 
ments  the  company  repaired  the  then  apparent  damsj^es,  but  in 
future  it  will  be  necessary  for  this  office  to  readjust  wafis,  copings, 
etc.,  along  the  east  side  ox  the  Capitol  Grounds.  In  the  resuriacmg 
work  heretofore  referred  to  it  was  not  possible  to  approach  with 
safety  within  50  feet  of  eastern  limits  of  the  Capitol  (iroimds. 

The  underground  steam  tunnel  from  the  power  plant  to  the  Capi- 
tol, Library  Suilding,  Senate  and  House  Omce  Building  has  settled, 
as  has  the  exterior  surface  lines.  How  far  this  will  go  in  the  future 
is  hard  to  judge,  but  so  far  the  steam  and  electric  supply  lines  have 
withstood  the  chan^  in  level  in  an  admirable  manner,  owing  to 
certain  expansion  jomts  properly  and  originally  distributed. 

The  damage  above  named  extended  also  to  the  House  Office 
Building  approaches  at  the  comer  of  First  and  B  Streets.  They 
have  already  been  reset  and  are  again  in  the  course  of  repair.  No 
fear,  however,  need  be  felt  for  the  House  Office  Building,  for  the 
foundations  of  that  structure  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  tne  tunnel 
foundations  and  no  damage  has  resulted  to  the  structure  from  the 
cause  first  named. 

RECONSTRUCTING  CENTRAL  APPROACHES. 

At  the  east  front  of  the  central  section  of  the  Capitol  the  condi- 
tion of  the  steps  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism  for  years.  An 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  new  steps  and  a  subsequent  con- 
tract made  therefor.  At  this  date  the  preliminary  work  has  been 
started  and  before  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic, 
to  be  held  in  September,  the  work  will  without  doubt  be  oHnpleted. 

RESURFACING  TERRACES  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  the  work  of  waterproofing  the  Capitol 
terraces  has  proceeded  to  that  point  where  6,332  square  yards  of  the 
total  of  12,795  sauare  yards  stand  completed.  This  work  has  be^ 
most  interesting  from  tne  engineer's  point  of  view,  both  as  to  method 
and  quality  of  work  done. 
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Some  months  ago  specifications  were  issued  and  bids  received  for 
this  work.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  bids  received,  it  was 
decided  to  modify  somewhat  the  preliminary  methods  and  further 

Proposals  were  asked  and  received.  These  were  still  unsatisfactory, 
n  the  course  of  the  examinations,  we  came  across  one  method  which 
was  believed  to  be  the  best  submitted,  although  the  price  was  con- 
sidered much  too  high.  I  decided  that  if  I  could  get  permission  to 
use  this  method,  the  work  would  be  done  directly  under  the  super- 
vision of  this  office.  I  came  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the 
representative  of  the  system  desired  and  immediately  proceeded 
with  the  work.  The  whole  arrangement  has  been  satisfactory  and 
economical,  and  more  than  the  contemplated  work  will  be  done 
within  the  amount  set  for  the  purpose. 

A  brief  description  might  be  interesting.  Naturally,  the  important 
part  of  any  system  of  waterproofing  is  the  quality  of  material  and 
method  of  laying.  Having  acquired  what  was  considered  the  best 
material,  the  exterior  surface  of  the  terrace  was  removed  down  to  the 
large  expansion  joints  of  the  breaks  which  naturally  occur  in  a  struc- 
ture of  ^at  character.  These  joints  having  been  thoroughly  treated 
with  a  compound  which  does  not  crack  under  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture, the  structural  surface  was  brought  to  the  level  upon  which  was 
laid  sheets  of  cotton  saturated  with  the  material,  all  joints  beinjg 
carefully  ironed  so  as  to  produce  a  continuous  sheet.  Upon  this 
surface  was  laid  the  ordinary  cement  pavement  which  finally  forms 
the  walk  surface  of  the  exterior.  Another  important  feature  of  the 
method  used  is  that  it  does  away  with  metal  flashing.  The  engineers 
will  understand  how  important  this  is.  As  the  pavement  was  laid 
expansion  joints  were  left  at  certain  distances,  similar  joints  being 
laid  along  the  balustrade  and  at  all  other  places  where  flashing 
would  have  been  necessary.  After  the  work  was  completed,  the  ex- 
pansion joints  were  cleaned  out  thoroughly,  dried,  and  poured  with 
this  special  compound,  which  seems  to  cling  to  properly  prepared 
surfaces  with  remarkable  tenacity.  The  joints  are  not  entirely 
^lled,  but  sufficient  space  is  left  for  filling  with  a  weak  mixture  of 
cement-pointing  material. 

GENERAL  REPAIRS. 

CENTBAL  POBTIOK  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 

A  new  ventilating  fan  was  installed  over  the  ceiline  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  chamber.  The  cellar  imder  the  central  building  has 
been  whitewashed.  Experiments  have  successfully  been  made  m  the 
lighting  of  the  west  main  entrance  to  the  Capitol  by  the  installation 
of  incandescent  electric  lamps  to  take  the  place  of  arc  lamps.  It  is 
proposed  to  carry  this  feature  of  the  lighting  of  the  terrace  to  other 
points  north  and  south. 

SENATE  WING  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 

New  electric-lighting  fixtures  have  been  installed  in  the  Senate 
lobby.  Committee  on  rost  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  marble  room,  re- 
ception room,  and  old  post-office  room.  The  chandelier  in  the  Presi- 
dent's room  has  been  remodeled  and  refinished. 
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A  thorough  cleaning  and  painting  has  been  given  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  entrances,  cloakrooms,  corridors,  press  gallery,  restau- 
rant, stairways,  skylights,  room  in  crypt,  toilets,  and  rooms  of  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  mose  occupied  by  the  Capitol  police.  The  lava- 
torr  at  the  foot  of  the  Dome  stairs  has  been  cleaned  and  repaired. 

All  of  the  elevators  have  been  kept  in  good  repair:  new  cables 
have  been  installed,  which,  with  the  introduction  of  eoualizers,  makes 
a  saving  in  the  number  of  feet  of  cable  to  be  replacea  eventually. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1911,  the  old  boilers 
formerly  in  service  for  heating  and  ventilating  in  the  Senate  wim 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Bureau  oi 
Standards.  A  new  floor  was  laid  in  elevator  No.  1,  inclosure  re- 
paired, the  switchboard  room  repaired,  and  the  switchboard  rewired; 
the  commutators  for  fans  No.  2  and  the  kitchen  exhaust  fan  were  re- 
constructed and  new  connections  made. 

HOUSE  WING  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 

Electric-lighting  fixtures  were  installed  in  the  Speaker's  room  and 
in  that  of  me^  majority  leader.  The  following  rooms  have  been 
cleaned  and  painted :  Blouse  Chamber,  cloakrooms.  Speaker's  rooms, 
main  entrances.  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Clerk's  office  and 
rooms,  restaurant,  library  station,  skylights,  and  toilets.  A  new 
women's  toilet  and  lavatory  has  been  installed  in  the  southeast  comer 
of  Statuary  Hall. 

In  the  heating  and  ventilating  department  of  the  House  wing,  the 
hot-water  boilers  have  been  supplied  with  new  steam  pipes;  new 
Anderson  traps  fitted  to  the  steam  coils;  repairs  made  to  all  valves 
and  new  ones  installed  where  needed.  All  oi  the  elevators  have  been 
inspected  and  repaired  where  necessary  and  new  cables  installed. 
Two  of  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers  formerly  used  in  the  electric- 
lighting  plant  of  the  House  win^  have  been,  under  the  authority 
conferred  by  Congress,  transferred  to  the  Home  for  Aged  and  In- 
firm. 

SEHATE  OPPIOE  BXTILDINQ. 

The  copper  roofing  of  the  Senate  Office  Building  was  damaged  by 
storms  to  an  extent  that  necessitated  much  repair  work,  especially 
over  the  dome  at  the  main  entrance.  The  post  office  of  the  Senate 
was  permanently  transferred  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Senate  Office 
Building  and  completely  furnished  and  equipped  in  steel. 

The  hot-water  pipes  of  the  entire  heating  system  were  covered 
with  suitable  pipe  covering.  A  new  equipment  of  awnings  and 
window  shades  of  the  best  quality  has  been  installed,  and  communi- 
cating doors  were  cut  between  four  suites  and  the  necessary  jambs, 
trim,  and  doors  supplied. 

HOUSE  OFFICE  BTTHiDING. 

The  general  maintenance  and  repairs  to  the  House  Office  Building 
have  been  kept  up  satisfactorily.  The  stone  coping  of  the  comicct 
which  gave  some  trouble  on  account  of  leaks,  has  been  gone  over  and 
thoroughly  pointed  up.    Preparations  are  being  made  to  overhaul 
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the  various  rooms  and  paint  them.  Congress  has  made  an  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose.  The  roof  has  been  inspected  and  repairs 
made. 

THE  GAPITOL  FOWBB  PLANT. 

During  the  past  year  the  Capitol  power  plant  has  been  operated 

with  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  as  in  former  years.    The  service 

rendered  has  been  of  the  highest  class,  and  in  all  particulars  satis- 

'  factory,  and  no  serious  interruptions  to  the  service  on  account  of 

breakdowns  have  occurred. 

EHOINE  HOUSE,  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  STABLE& 

A  new  heating  plant,  boiler,  etc.,  has  been  installed  in  the  Senate 
stable  and  engine  house.  The  old  plant  formerly  heated  only  a 
portion  of  the  engine  house  and  cottage.  The  new  equipment  is 
sufficiently  large  to  take  care  of  all  the  buildings.  New  down  spouts 
have  been  pla(^  on  the  stable  building  and  new  guttering  placed  on 
the  carriage  shed.  A  new  inclosure  has  been  erected  for  the  boiler 
room;  new  floors  have  been  constructed  in  the  stalls  of  the  engine 
house  and  all  other  necessary  cleaning,  painting,  and  minor  repairs 

UNITED  STATES  BOTANIC  OABDEN. 

During^  the  fiscal  year  1915  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
Botanic  Garden  are  b^t  shown  by  the  report  of  the  superintendent, 
which  follows: 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  1915  the  United  States  Botanic  Garden,  by  and 
through  the  authority  of  Congress,  distributed  over  300,000  plants,  trees,  and 
shrubs  to  aU  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  distribution  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  garden  is  handicapped  for  room  and  men.  Exchanges  have 
been  made  with  various  universities  and  private  estates. 

Twenty-nine  orchids,  representing  10  of  the  best  suited  varieties  for  green- 
bouse  grovdng,  were  purchased,  making  the  collection  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  the  country.  Eight  bay  trees  with  crowns  5  feet  in  diameter  were  purchased 
and  placed  on  either  side  of  the  walks  leading  to  the  Bartholdi  Fountain,  which 
add  greatly  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  garden.  Two  fine  specimens  of 
crotons  were  purchased  and  placed  on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance.  The 
large  palms  which  are  placed  on  the  main  walk  during  the  summer  months 
were  retubbed  and  the  tubs  given  two  coats  of  paint 

In  August  was  purchased  a  motor  lawn  mower  and  roller  which  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  This  mower  is  Imown  as  the  walking  model  and  can  be  oper- 
ated among  the  trees  and  shrubs  with  great  success.  The  garden,  at  the  time 
of  this  writing,  is  in  excellent  shape,  better  than  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  were  given  a  thorough  spraying  in  the  fall  and  spring. 

The  room  next  to  the  superintendent's  ofllce  was  r^nodeled  and  is  now  used 
as  an  ofllce  by  the  shipping  department 

New  benches  were  constructed  in  greenhouses  Nos.  2  and  5,  south  side  of 
Maryland  Avenue.  The  benches  in  the  main  conservatory  were  repaired  and 
put  in  first-class  condition.  All  necessary  glazing,  painting,  and  repairing  has 
been  carried  on  from  time  to  time,  under  the  various  appropriations  allotted  by 
Congress. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increasing  interest  of  the  public  In  the  shrubs, 
plants,  and  flowers  as  wdl  as  in  the  tropical  and  other  plants  of  rare  varieties 
housed  in  the  different  conservatories. 

COtTBTHGUSB,  WASHINOTOir,  D.  C 

Considerable  painting  has  been  done  at  the  courthouse  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  This  work  included  suites  of  five  of  the  justices, 
the  marehal's  office,  register  of  wills,  basement  corridors,  telephone, 
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toilet,  file,  and  40  other  rooms  in  the  building,  all  outside  windows 
and  down  spouts.  Many  windows  were  glazed  and  floors  stained  in 
seven  rooms.  Bepairs  have  been  made  to  the  roof.  The  elevators, 
ligfatinff  fixtures,  and  ventilation  system  were  kept  in  good  conditi<Hi, 
repairs  Deing  made  wherever  necessary. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

ENLABOXNG  CAPITOL  OBOUND& 

The  problem  of  enlarging  the  Capitol  Groimds  has  passed  through 
many  phases.  The  first  commission  authorized  by  C<mgre8s  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  in  turn  referred  it 
to  the  proper  court  ^  The  court  reported  on  the  awards,  parts  of 
which  were  in  turn  rejected  by  Congress.  Later  a  special  commissi<m 
was  appointed,  after  the  awards  as  to  squares  685  and  634  had  pre- 
viously been  approved  and  paid  for.  A  contract  was  entered  mto 
for  the  removal  of  all  houses  and  debris  on  squares  685  and  631 
Owing  to  the  delinquency  of  the  contractor,  I  was  compelled  to  take 
possession  of  the  unfinished  work  and  complete  it  The  expense 
forced  upon  the  Grovemment  will  be  duly  reported  and  left  to  the 
legal  procedure  of  the  department  under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
and  bond. 

The  proceedings  of  the  new  commission  appointed  to  acquire  the 

Eroperty  not  otherwise  acquired,  and  outlined  under  the  original  act, 
ave  enabled  the  Grovemment  to  take  possession  of  most,  if  not  all, 
of  squares  721,  722,  and  723. 

On  squares  685  and  634,  upon  which  the  delinquent  contractor 
worked,  the  work  of  final  cleaning  up  and  the  rough  grading  has 
been  practically  finished.  On  square  685,  however,  there  remains 
standmg  truck  house  No.  1,  of  the  District  fire  department,  whidi,  I 
understand,  will  be  removed  next  year,  as  a  new  site  has  be^  selected 
for  it  at  some  near-by  point 

Work  on  squares  721,  722,  and  723  has  proceeded  as  fast  as  the 
properties  were  turned  over  and  as  f ast^  as  was  consistent  with  the 
conditions  of  acquisition,  due  regard  being  given  to  properties  not 
already  in  possession  of  the  Government 

At  the  date  of  this  report  the  conditions  (excepting  squares  685 
and  634)  are  about  as  follows: 

South  half  of  square  721,  boimded  by  First  and  Second  Streets, 
California  Street,  and  E  Street,  has  18  houses  on  it,  all  of  which  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Grovemment,  with  the  exception  of  No.  136  E 
Street. 

Square  722,  boimded  by  Massachusetts  Avenue,  E  Street,  First  and 
Second  Streets,  has  26  houses  on  it,  and  all  except  No.  412  Second 
Street  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Grovemment  Work  was  started 
on  taking  down  these  houses  June  16.    Not  completed  at  this  date. 

Square  723,  bounded  by  D  Street,  Massachusetts  Avenue,  First  and 
Second  Streets,  contains  53  houses,  about  one-half  of  which  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  Government 

COLUMBIA  HOSPITAL  FOB  WOMEN. 

This  hospital,  which  was  designed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  maternity 
hospitals  of  the  present  time,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  In 
three  months  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy.    Aiout  the  middle  «» 
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October,  1914,  the  main  structural  walls  were  completed  and  the  roof 
was  bein^  placed.  The  heating  and  ventilating  system  followed 
alon^  witn  the  general  progress  of  the  work.  As  soon  as  structural 
conditions  permitted  the  construction  of  the  elevators  commenced, 
followed  by  the  installation  of  the  vacuum-cleaning  system  and  laun- 
dry apparatus.  Details  as  to  installation  of  other  equipment  will 
come  m  a  later  report.  The  interior  work,  such  as  terra-cotta  parti- 
tions, etc.,  was  carried  forward  in  such  manner  that  the  building  was 
ready  for  plastering  about  December  1.  Barring  a  slight  interrup- 
tion on  account  of  cold  weather,  this  work  proceeded  with  fair 
speed,  especially  after  the  building  was  inclosed  with  permanent 
sash  and  glazing  and  the  heating  plant  was  put  into  operation.  In- 
stallation of  the  woodwork  uncfer  the  general  contract  commenced 
in  the  early  spring  and  was  practically  completed  by  June  30.  In 
the  meantime  as  fast  as  rooms  were  ready  the  sterilizing  apparatus 
in  detail  was  installed. 

Painting  of  the  interior  commenced  in  June,  and  at  the  date  of  this 
report  is  well  imder  way,  with  prospects  of  completion  in  August. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  the  date 
of  this  report : 

Contracts  for  Columbia  Hospital. 

Warren  F.  Brenlzer,  general  excavation,  Jan.  12,  1914 $6, 200. 00 

George  E.  Wyne,  general  contract  for  building,  Apr.  6,  1914 242, 900. 00 

Ohio  Elevator  &  Machine  Co.,  elevators  and  dumb-waiters,  Sept.  28, 

1914-_^ 15, 000. 00 

American  Sterilizer  CJo.,  sterilizng  equipment.  Mar.  10,  1915 5, 479. 50 

Bramhall,  Doane  Co.,  kitchen  equipment.  Mar.  10,  1915 3, 197. 00 

Dulin  &  Martin  Co.  (Inc.).  refrigerators.  Mar.  10,  1915 3,795.00 

American  Laundry  Machinery  Co.,  laundry  equipment,  Mar.  20, 

1915 5, 200. 00 

Blmer  H.  Catlin  Co.,  electHc  lighting  fixtures,  June  26,  1915 2, 765. 43 

Other  special  contracts  which  are  to  be  made  and  for  which  speci- 
fications have  been  issued  are  as  follows:  Linens  and  blankets,  aseptic 
furniture,  hospital  beds,  mattresses,  etc.;'  wood  furniture  for  the 
various  rooms  and  metal  screens  for  the  various  doors,  transoms,  and 
windows. 

Several  other  features  which  are  most  important  to  the  work  and 
success  of  this  hospital  are  at  present  under  consideration.  The 
instrumental  and  pharmaceutical  equipment  has  been  the  source  of 
much  stud^.  Realizing  that  this  office  had  no  person  equipped  by 
experience  in  matters  of  this  character  I  called  upon  Messrs.  Mechlin 
&  Starr,  engineers,  and  Drs.  Truman  Abbe  and  Davenport  White, 
all  of  this  city,  for  advice  as  to  the  proper  obstetrical  and  gyneco- 
lo^cal  instrumental  outfit  and  the  proper  source  of  purchase,  con- 
sidering at  all  times  the  interests  of  the  Government.  These  gentle- 
men have  faithfully  performed  their  duty,  and  negotiations  are  now 
under  way  which  will  complete  their  work,  and  the  contracts  will 
shortly  be  made. 

The  usual  financial  statement  follows. 
Respectfully, 

Eluott  Woods, 

Superintendent  United  States  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds.    \ 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Capitol  Building  and  repairs,  1915. 

Pay  rolls  and  labor  vonchers $19, 899.84 

Machinery  and  ironwork 424.09 

Bruslies,  sponges,  soap,  etc 649.50 

Lumber  and  mlllwork 342.99 

Hardware 1. 384. 64 

Lime,  brick,  cement,  and  sand 89. 35 

Paint,  oil,  and  glass 1.  na  48 

Legislative  bell  service 281.66 

Drawing  and  photo  materials,  blue  prints,  etc 164. 55 

New  otBce  vehicle,  etc 4, 790. 84 

Hauling,  telegrams,  and  express 9.61 

Plumbing  and  plumbing  material 2.286.03 

Elevators  and  repairs 229.44 

Roofing  and  tlnwork 195. 34 

Tile  and  tiling 7a  13 

Repairs  to  ranges,  etc 279.00 

Stationary,  books,  etc 171.50 

Flags 73.95 

MIscellaneaus 143.67 

Amount  reserved  for  unpaid  bills 1, 786. 79 

35,000.00 
Appropriated : 

Sundry  civil  bUl,  Aug.  1.  1914 $30,000.00 

Deficiency  bill.  Mar.  4,  1916 5,000.00 

35, 000. 00 


Improving  Capitol  Grounds^  1915. 

Pay  rolls  and  pay  vouchers , $23, 610. 60 

Plants  and  seeds 963. 90 

Fertilizers ^^ 1, 649. 15 

Tools  and  machinery 202. 87 

Brushes,  brooms,  etc 407.40 

Soil  and  sod 54. 00 

Motor  and  hand  mowers 1. 286.  98 

Cement,  sand,  etc 4R.  16 

Plumbing  and  materials ' 4.  79 

Hardware 31. 02 

Paving  and  repairs 181.  06 

Hauling,  freight,  etc 31.  IS 

Hose  and  couplings 685.  25 

Lumber 77.  26 

Trees,  etc 244.  36 

Travel  expenses 4. 25 

Repairs  to  fountain,  etc 261.  84 

Miscellaneous 35.44 

Reserved  for  unpaid  bills 223. 64 

30,000.00 

Appropriated,  sundry  civil  hill.  Aug.  1,  1914 30,000.00 

Engine  house.  Senate  and  House  stahles,  1915, 

Pay  rolls  and  pay  vouchers $281.90 

Lumber  and  mlllwork 491.77 

Roofing  repairs  and  tlnwork ^1 47.16 

Hardware 34. 90 

Paint,  oil,  and  glass 84.10 

Hepalrs  to  boilers,  etc 557.66 

Reserved  for  unpaid  bills 242 

1,500.00 

Appropriated,  sundry  civil  bill,  approved  Aug.  1,  1914 1,500.00 
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United  States  courthouse.  District  of  ColumMa,  1915, 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers $3,540.91 

Lumber  and  millwork 241.29 

Paint,  oil,  and  glass 705. 38 

Roofing 4.85 

Hardware 41. 55 

Brick,  sand,  and  cement 159.03 

Plumbing  and  plumbing  material 301. 97 

Balance 5. 02 

5.000.00 

Appropriated,  sundry  civil  bill,  Aug.  1,  1914 5,000.00 

Capitol  pQVDcr  plant,  19 In. 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers $09, 729. 59 

Ofiice  supplies  and  expenses 34.24 

Power-plant  building 181. 77 

Miscellaneous  power-plant  equipment 1,160.59 

Turbines  and  motor  generators 607.41 

Switchboards  and  equipment 60.62 

Boilers  and  stokers 3,782.23 

Coal  and  ash  handling  equipment 96.13 

Miscellaneous  steam  equipment 1,415.89 

Storage-battery  equipment 1.47 

Pumping  station  and  waterways 2,289.58 

Steam  transmission  and  tunnels 895.30 

Electric  transmission,  ducts,  etc 2,441.01 

Electric  apparatus  and  accepsories 237.90 

Wire  and  material 4, 777. 68 

Fixtures 4, 446. 70 

Incandescent  and  arc  lamps 6, 508. 77 

Hauling,  express,  telegrams 3.62 

Gas  and  electric  current 768. 13 

Fuel,  oH,  and  waste 66,791.38 

Advertising 129.95 

Reserved  for  unpaid  bills 8, 940. 04 

175, 300. 00 

Appropriated,  sundry  civil  bill,  Aug.  1,  1914 175,300.00 

House  Office  BuUding,  maintenance,  1915. 

Pay  rolls $41, 142. 69 

Brushes,  soap,  and  sponges 996.48 

Lumber  and  millwork 205.37 

Paint,  oil,  and  glass 281. 14 

Plumbing  and  repairs 125.02 

Hardware 387.51 

Contlngoit 717.94 

Water 50 

Repairs,  machinery,  and  elevators 1, 317. 32 

Tin  and  roof  work 158. 60 

Awnings  and  repairs 213. 50 

Stationery  and  books 4.20 

Reserved  for  unpaid  bills— 161. 83 

45. 712. 00 

Appropriated,  sundry  civil  act  approved  Aug.  1, 1914 45, 712. 00 

Senate  Office  BuUding,  maintenance,  1915. 

Pay  rolls $52. 125.  53 

Brushes,  soap,  and  sponges 580.30 

Lumber  and  millwork 62.10 

Paint,  oU,  and  glass. — - 10. 126. 68 
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PlaxnblDg  and  repairs li.^- .— n_-  $1.41 

Hardware ^^-j ^1__«  a46.46 

Ice— V ' ->:.  -_-—:_'_-::  425.00 

Oontingent _--__i2_^_-_:;  »4:88 

Water- li_Ci  '     "  «.  75 

Repairs,  machinery,  and  levators ^-j^r^  735. 19 

Tin  and  roof  work ^ — rr^  460.65 

Repairs,  subway  cars i.J — Ir-  *^'     290. 57 

Reserved  for  nnpaid  bills 2, 991 48 

..J  caaoaoo 

Appropriated:  ;       .• .    .i 
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Sundry  civil  act,  approved  Aug.  1,  1914 ^^—.,"$55;  4)00 

Deficiency  act,  approved  Mar.  4,  1915 ^    13,300 

•      ■    \  68,300.00 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENER 


Depastment  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  General  Superintendent  and 
Landscape  Engineer  of  National  Parks, 

San  Frandaco^  Cal.^  Monadnock  Building. 

Sir:  The  work  in  this  office  during  the  first  year  of  its  life  has 
brought  into  strong  relief  the  need  of  further  study  of  theproblems 
involved  in  the  administration  of  our  national  parks.  There  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  our  scenic  areas,  and  particularly  those  which 
haye  been  set  aside  as  national  parks,  have  not  received  the  attention 
wluch  their  importance  as  a  factor  in  both  the  economic  and  aesthetic 
development  oi  our  country  would  seem  to  justify.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  marked  increase  in  the  attention  paid  by  the  press  to  The 
affairs  of  our  parks  and  by  the  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  know  more  of  them  and  the  particular  part  they  play  in 
the  life  of  the  Nation. 

That  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  our  scenic  reservations  has  an  economic  as  well  as  aesthetic 
justification  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  each  year  large  sums  of 
money  have  left  this  country  to  be  spent  by  tourists  in  foreign  lands 
in  search  of  scenic  beauty.  The  fact  that  no  material  proportion  of 
this  sum  returns  is  only  less  provoking  than  the  knowledge  that  the 
money  thus  taken  abroad  by  Americans  is  spent  to  view  natural 
attractions  that  are  inferior  to  those  which  may  be  f oimd  at  home. 
In  your  report  of  1913  you  stated  that  land  is  not  always  land,  but 
is  sometimes  coal,  sometimes  timber.  One  might  add  that  it  is  some- 
times scenery  and,  as  such,  merits  the  careful  study  and  development 
that  would  be  extended  to  other  national  resources. 

The  condition  of  travel  in  foreign  lands  has  stimulated  the  in- 
terest of  our  people  in  the  merits  of  similar  pleasures  in  this  coim- 
try.  Never  in  history  has  there  been  so  great  a  volume  of  travel  in 
the  United  States.  Surely  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  retain  this 
great  advantage  and  to  crystalize  upon  a  general  policy  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  national  parks. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

The  first  step  in  the  consideration  of  a  general  policy  for  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  national  parks  is  the  determination  of  just  what 
functions  they  perform.  Clearly  they  are  not  designated  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  recreation  groimds.  The  fostering  of  re- 
creation purely  as  such  is  more  properly  the  function  of  the  city, 
coimty,  and  State  parks,  and  there  snould  be  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  character  of  such  parks  and  national  parks.    The  latter 
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should  constitute  a  class  that  is  of  national  interest.  In  the  category 
of  national  parks  should  be  no  reservation  that  is  of  local  interest 
only.  What,  then,  are  the  functions  of  our  national  parks  as  dis- 
tin^^uished  from  State  and  local  parks  ?  As  I  view  this  question  our 
national  parks  should  serve  three  distinct  functions: 

1.  The  stimulating  of  national  patriotism. 

2.  The  furthering  of  knowledge  and  health. 

3.  The  diverting  of  tourist  travel  to  the  scenic  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

NATIONAL  PATRIOTISM. 

We^  as  a  people,  have  been  accused  of  lacking  in  that  love  of  coun- 
try with  which  our  neighbors  in  Europe  are  so  plentifuUy  blessed. 
Whether  such  a  criticism  is  merited  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  local 
patriotism  has  rai)idly  grown  in  this  country  more  or  less  at  the 
expense  of  patriotism  for  the  coimtry  as  a  whole.  This  condition 
would  not  exist  if  our  people  knew  their  country. 

To  love  a  thing  one  must  know  it.  The  Belgian  knows  each  hill 
and  dale  of  his  small  coimtry  and  loves  it  with  an  intensity  that  has 
become  proverbial.  And  so  it  is  with  the  Swiss,  the  French,  the 
EngliE^.  These  peoples  know  their  lands  and  love  them.  But  ours 
is  a  great  country,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  and  a  knowledge  of 
all  its  glories  is  given  to  but  few.  What  more  noble  purpose  could 
our  national  parks  serve  than  to  become  the  instrument  by  which 
the  people  shall  be  lured  into  the  far  corners  of  their  land  uiat  they 
may  learn  to  love  itf  For  one  who  will  encompass  the  circuit  of 
our  parks,  passing  over  the  great  mesas  of  Colorado,  crossing  the 
painted  desert,  threading  the  sparkling  Sierra  Nevada,  and  viewing 
the  glaciers  and  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  great  Northwest  will 
surely  i^Btum  with  a  burning  determination  to  love  and  work  for, 
and  if  necessary  to  fight  for  and  die  for  the  glorious  land  whidi 
is  his. 

KNOWLEIXIE  AND  HEALTH. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  my  opinion  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
justified  in  maintaining  a  national  park  for  recreation  purposes  alone, 
vet  it  is  readily  seen  from  the  character  of  our  reservations  that  each 
has  its  recreational  feature.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  objects  and 
difitricts  of  great  educational  value  should  be  reserved  and  placed 
in  the  category  of  national  parks.  Natural  phenomena,  great  can- 
yons, ruins  of  antiquity,  waterfaUs — aU  are  objects  of  great  interert 
and  possess  an  educational  value  that  can  not  be  estimated. 

In  Yellowstone  are  the  geysers,  in  Yosemite  the  highest  of  water- 
falls, in  Sequoia  the  largest  and  oldest  trees  on  earth,  trees  Uiat  were 
8,000  years  old  when  Cfiist  was  bom.  In  Wind  Cave  National  PaA 
is  a  cave  that  comprises  over  90  miles  of  sparkling  passages.  At 
Arkansas  Hot  Sprines  and  Piatt  National  Park  are  medicinal  waters 
that  have  dispelled  we  pain  of  legions  of  sufferers.  In  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park  are  the  crumbling  dwellings  of  a  forgotten  rac^ 

Pregnant  with  mystery  and  romance,  these  ancient  ruins  beckon 
the  traveler  across  the  great  green  mesa  and  cast  about  him  the  spell 
of  endless  conjecture.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the  value  of  these 
treasures  as  a  medium  for  the  furthering  of  knowledge  and  health 
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folly  justifies  the  plea  for  further  aid,  both  moral  and  financial,  from 
our  Federal  Govemment. 

If  this  aid  is  granted  and  a  systematic  effort  is  put  forth  to  send 
our  people  out  into  the  hinterland  of  this  country,  we  shall  be  con- 
fronted by  Uie  problem  of  caring  for  a  flood  of  tourists  whose  needs 
must  be  anticipated. 

THE  TOURIST. 

The  first  lo^cal  step  to  be  taken  in  an  analysis  of  the  conditions  of 
tourist  travel  is  a  study  of  the  tourist  himself.  Primarily,  the  tourist 
takes  the  line  of  least  resistance.  This  means  that  he  seeks  the  path 
that  presents  the  best  accommodations  for  the  least  cost.  From  a 
record  of  travel  in  our  parks  it  may  be  shown  that  the  finest  scenery 
without  accommodations  will  not  receive  so  large  a  travel  as  an 
inferior  character  of  scenery  which  has  a  better  type  of  accommo- 
dation. 

The  tourist  who  upon  the  strength  of  literature  issued  by  the 
department  travels  to  our  parks  is  more  or  less  justified  in  holding 
the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  his  comforts  or  discomforts 
while  there.  Nor  is  he  backward  with  criticism.  He  demands  that 
he  be  instructed  as  to  the  merits  of  this  trail  or  that,  this  camp  or 
that  He  not  infrequently  is  disappointed  in  not  finding  luxuries 
that  he  would  not  expect  in  similar  places  under  other  than  Federal 
controL  He  invariably  overlooks  the  fact  that  he,  in  a  way,  is  part 
of  the  Government,  and  therefore  indirectly  responsible  for  the  con- 
ditions he  finds.  Nevertheless,  his  demands  must  be  respected  if  it  is 
hoped  to  direct  his  footsteps  to  travel  in  our  coimtry. 

The  three  potent  factors  in  influencing  tourist  travel  are  publicity, 
accommodations,  and  transportation.  Obviousl]^,  the  tourist  must  be 
informed  of  the  merits  of  the  district  to  which  it  is  desired  to  bring 
him.  He  must  then  be  shown  that  the  accommodations  at  that  place 
are  satisfactory;  and,  last,  he  must  know  that  the  transportation 
facilities  to,  through,  and  from  the  location  are  good  and  may  be 
had  at  reasonable  cost.  These  three  factors  should  constantly  be 
borne  in  mind  in  any  planning  for  the  development  of  tourist  traveL 

The  three  general  classes  of  tourists  who  visit  our  parks  are :  Those 
to  whom  the  expense  is  of  little  moment;  those  who,  in  moderate 
financial  circumstances,  travel  in  comfort  but  dispense  with  luxuries; 
and,  third,  those  who,  fired  with  the  love  of  GocPs  out-of-doors,  save 
their  pennies  in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  they  may  feast  their 
eyes  upon  the  eternal  expanse  of  snow-dad  peaks  and  azure  skies.  It 
is  of  this  latter  class  that  I  would  speak. 

Many  of  our  parks  are  truly  vast  m  area,  encompassing  within  their 
boundaries  innumerable  wonders.  To  reach  these  the  tourist,  upon 
arriving  at  the  park,  must  hire  saddle  animals,  pack  animals,  a  guide, 
cook,  and  other  help.  The  expense  of  such  an  outfit  is  prohibitive 
to  all  but  the  wealthy.  Those  who  have  waited  and  saved  their  money 
are  denied  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  our  parks,  for  they  can  not  bear 
the  expense  of  transporting  their  supplies  over  the  trails.  There  is 
but  one  solution  of  the  problem  of  caring  for  this  class  of  tourists, 
and  that  is  the  establismnent  of  small  inns  at  convenient  intervals, 
so  that  tourists  may  travel  the  trails  afoot,  purchasing  their  provi- 
sions and  other  necessities  as  they  go.    As  you  are  aware,  the  first 
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steps  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  such  a  condition  have  been  taken  in 
Yosemite  National  Park.  If  this  work  is  carried  through,  a  blessing 
will  have  been  conferred  upon  tiiose  whose  lack  of  money  nas  shut  them 
from  the  ffl*eater  part  of  our  national  parks.  It  will  also  be,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  potent  factor  in  retaining,  through  the  medium  of 
our  parks,  a  material  percentage  of  tourist  travel  and  will  necessitate 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  problem  of  a  general  policy. 

Any  plan,  however,  which  mav  be  devised  for  the  management  of 
our  national  parks  snould  not  be  predicated  upon  the  assumption 
that  their  function  is  solely  to  accommodate  ana  retain  our  tourists 
in  this  coimtry. 

A  GENERAL  POLICY. 

A  policy  to  be  efficient  must  be  functional.  One  for  the  parks, 
thereiore,  must  take  into  consideration  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  national  parks  which,  as  before  stated,  are  relative  to  the  furtiier- 
ing  of  a  national  patriotism,  public  knowledge  and  health,  and  tour- 
ist travel  in  the  home  land.  Upon  consideration  it  will  be  seen  that 
tiie  first  two  follow  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  last.  In  the  am- 
sideration  of  a  general  policy  we  are  concerned  primarily,  therefore, 
with  tourist  travel. 

To  foster  tourist  travel  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  the  roads, 
trails,  and  other  accommodations  in  the  parks  to  a  point  where  tike 
traveler  will  not  be  subjected  to  serious  discomfort.  This  means  the 
expenditure  of  money  upon  a  larger  scale  than  has  been  the  practice 
heretofore,  and  the  first  question  uiat  should  be  settled  is,  Wluit  dudl 
be  the  source  of  supply  f 

There  are  but  two  practical  sources  from  which  funds  may  be 
secured,  namely,  by  Federal  appropriation  and  by  revenues  from  the 
parls  themselves.  Both  resources  are  now  resorted  to,  each  of  whidi 
is  inadequate.  If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  support  the  paiks, 
then  they  should  be  operated  so  as  to  make  the  cost  to  the  tourist 
as  low  as  possible.  If  not,  then  the  various  sources  in  the  parks  thon- 
selves  dbould  be  developed  sufficiently  to  supply  the  needed  money. 

The  sources  of  revenue  from  the  parks  fall  into  four  classes: 

1.  Automobile  permits. 

2.  Concessions  of  various  kinds. 

3.  Receipts  from  public  utilities  operated  by  the  Government,  saeh 
as  light,  telephone,  etc. 

4.  jS'atural  resources,  such  as  timber,  stone,  fuel,  etc. 

Of  these  four  sources  it  will  be  seen  that  they  may  all  be  classified 
as  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  received  rather  than  the  ability 
to  pay.  An  analysis  of  this  character  may  help  in  the  decision  of  the 
policy  to  be  pursued,  but  it  can  do  no  more.  The  decision  must  be 
made  in  the  light  of  public  needs,  and  the  park  supervisors  should 
know  whether  they  are  to  develop  the  park  revenues  to  their  maxi- 
mum, or  whether  the  park  is  to  be  administered  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  the  tourist. 

If  the  question  of  finances  were  settled,  in  so  far  as  the  source  is 
concerned,  and  a  well-crystalized  policy,  looking  toward  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  parks  along  lines  that  wiU  foster  the  increase  of  tourist 
travel  in  this  country,  is  established,  much  of  the  delay  and  confusion 
in  the  field  will  be  eliminated. 
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WHAT  HAS  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  work  in  this  office  has  been  distributed  among  the  parks,  giv- 
jnff  attention  where  it  seemed  to  be  most  needed. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  after  the  creation  of  this  office  was  the 
laying  out  of  organization  charts  for  the  office  of  the  general  super- 
intendent and  a  typical  organization  chart  for  the  Yosemite  National 
Park.  Three  charts  were  drawn — one  for  the  office  of  the  general 
superintendent,  one  organization  chart  for  the  Yosemite  National 
Park,  and  a  fimctional  organization  chart  making  a  complete  and 
detailed  analysis  of  the  functions  of  the  various  officers  in  x  osemite 
National  Park. 

INSTALLATIOir   OF   COST-KEEFIKa   SYSTEM   IK   YOSEMITE 

NATIONAL  PABK. 

With  these  orpmization  charts  well  in  mind,  a  system  was  devised 
which  will  enable  the  department  to  keep  a  close  and  accurate  record 
of  the  operations  in  the  parks  where  the  system  was  adopted.  This 
system  was  installed  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  the  records 
and  information  shown  in  the  monthly  reports  therefrom  enable  this 
office  to  make  many  material  reductions  in  the  cost  of  operation.  For 
example,  the  report  of  May,  1915,  showed  a  cost  of  $1.66  per  mile  for 
sprinMing  roads.  The  analysis  given  in  the  report  enabled  us  to 
nnd  the  leaks  and  losses,  and  the  monthly  report  for  August,  1915, 
after  repairs  had  been  made  to  the  sprinUin^  s}rstem,  showed  a  cost 
of  72  cents  per  mile  for  sprinkling  roads.  Similar  reductions  were 
made  possible  in  other  departments. 

This  system  of  cost  keeping  comprises  two  general  divisions, 
namely,  statistical  reports  and  financial  reports.  Copies  of  the 
montmy  reports  are  forwarded  to  the  department,  showing  clearly 
the  operations  of  the  month. 

Before  this  system  could  be  installed  it  was  necessary  to  take  an 
inventory  of  the  physical  assets,  such  as  buildings,  bridges,  power 
plant,  materials  on  hand,  etc.  This  inventory  was  made,  and  dis- 
closed the  astounding  fact  that  there  were  in  the  Yosemite  National 
Park  on  April  30,  1915,  $23,625.84  represented  by  materials  and 
supplies  on  nand.  The  inventory  further  showed  that  the  assets  in 
the  park  in  the  form  of  construction  work  done,  utilities,  etc, 
amounted  to  $613,635.03,  apportioned  in  the  following  manner: 

Constmctlon  work,  such  as  trails,  bridges,  culverts,  etc $453, 923. 15 

Public  utilities  operated  by  the  department,  such  as  electric  system, 

telephone  system,  etc 96,eOL75 

Equipment,  comprising  live  stock,  wagons,  machinery,  etc 36, 434. 29 

Inventories,  comprising  materials  and  supplies,  forage,  etc 23, 625. 34 

Accounts  receivable,  cash  on  hand,  etc 3, 050. 50 

618,685.06 

The  items  that  fto  to  make  up  this  inventory  are  segregated, 
showing  fuUv  what  nas  been  expended  on  each  piece  of  woi%,  and  it 
is  proposed  hereafter  to  keep  a  record  so  that  the  department  will 
have  on  file  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  each  road,  trail,  bridge,  and 
every  other  feature  in  the  park  that  demands  an  expenditure  of  money. 
It  is  considered  that  only  in  this  way  wiU  it  be  possible  to  carefully 
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check  the  expenditures.  Further  than  this,  it  is  only  by  resorting 
to  a  unit  cost-keeping  system  that  the  department  will  be  able  to 
segregate  accurately  the  moneys  for  maintenance  from  those  ex- 
pended for  improvements  and  l)etterments. 

PXJBCHASE  OF  SUPPIiIBS. 

This  office,  since  the  1st  of  April,  1915,  has  been  purchasing  aU 
supplies  for  Yosemite  and  Sequoia  National  Parks  and  for  the  other 
parks  where  it  was  practicable  to  do  so.  It  was  found  that  a  better 
quality  of  goods  could  be  obtained  and  a  better  price  could  be  had  by 
making  a  personal  inspection  of  the  supplies  purposed  to  be  fur- 
nished. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  for  the  local  supervisor  or 
superintendent  to  purchase  the  supplies  direct  The  parks  are  so 
situated  that  they  are  usually  quite  a  distance  from  a  market,  and 
this  custom  resulted  in  loss  of  time  in  sending  proposals  back  and 
forth.  When  the  goods  arrived,  they  were  often  found  to  be  of 
inferior  Quality  and  not  exactly  what  the  supervisor  or  superin- 
tendent aesired.  San  Francisco  has  a  factory  representative  of 
practically  every  line  of  manufacture  in  this  coimtry,  and  the  pa^ 
chase  of  supplies  for  the  national  parks  can  be  done  here  on  th« 
same  basis  as  though  the  purchasing  agent  visited  each  factory  and 
made  a  personal  investigation  of  samples  of  the  supplies  to  be  for- 
nished.  Shipping  these  supplies  over  bond-aided  railroads  to  the 
various  parks  places  the  local  dealers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parks 
(who  have  heretofore  had  this  business)  in  direct  competition  with 
the  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  of  supplies  required  in  the 
operation  of  the  parks.  This  new  system  of  purchasing  from  this 
omce  from  factory  representatives  and  wholesale  dealers  has  resulted 
in  a  great  saving  to  the  department. 

The  superintendent  or  supervisor  of  each  park  makes  a  requisition 
on  this  office  for  material  and  supplies  that  he  desires  purchased. 
This  office  then  submits  proposals  to  the  various  dealers,  makes 
personal  inspection  of  the  goods  to  be  supplied,  and  makes  the  award, 
whereupon  the  supplies  are  shipped  to  the  park,  thereby  saving  a 
great  deal  of  time  as  well  as  money. 

IMPBOVEMENT   IN   TBANSPOBTATION,    YOSEMITE    NATIONAL 


Starting  on  June  1,  1915,  the  Yosemite  Stage  &  Turnpike  Ca 
placed  in  operation  between  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees  and 
the  village  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  an  automobile  service  for  the 
transportation  of  tourists  between  these  points.  This  service  re- 
placed the  old  horse-drawn  stages,  which  were  uncomfortable  and 
slow,  requiring  at  least  four  hours  and  a  half  between  Yosemite  Vil- 
lage and  the  Wawona  Hotel  and  an  additional  hour  and  a  half  be- 
tween the  Wawona  Hotel  and  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  and 
with  this  service  it  was  not  possible  for  tourists  to  go  from  the  village 
in  the  valley  to  the  Mariposa  Grove  without  stopping  at  least  one 
night  at  the  Wawona  Hotel.  The  new  service  provided  a  schedule 
that  enabled  the  tourists  to  leave  the  valley  in  the  morning  and  spend 
one  hour  and  a  half  at  the  Mariposa  Grove  and  return  to  the  valley 
in  the  evening  in  time  ior  ^  c?c\oeV  ^ykcv^t. 
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This  service  has  proven  very  satisfactory  to  the  traveling  public, 
especially  the  summer  just  past,  as  it  would  have  been  a  physical 
impossibility  to  handle  the  volume  of  travel  that  went  over  this 
road  with  the  old  horse-drawn  stages. 

ACQUISITION  OF  BOADS. 

The  department  has  acquired  title  to  that  portion  of  the  Tioga 
Boad  lying  within  Yosemite  National  Park.  This  road  has  been 
rehabilitated  this  siunmer  and  was  formally  opened  on  the  28th  of 
July  to  the  public.  The  opening  of  this  road  makes  accessible  that 
portion  of  the  park  known  as  the  High  Sierras  and  has  opened  up 
a  section  that  is  extremely  beautiful  and  traverses  the  park  in  an 
easterly  and  westerly  direction.  The  department's  acquiring  the  Tioga 
Road  has  met  with  great  public  favor,  and  when  same  has  been  put 
in  good  condition  it  will  be  the  most  popular  pass  for  transconti- 
nental tourists  through  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  as  well  as 
being  a  favorite  trip  for  local  automobiles. 

The  department  has  also  acquired  title  to  that  portion  of  the  Big 
Oak  Flat  Eoad  lying  within  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  improve- 
ment of  same  is  now  in  progress.  In  the  past  this  road  has  been 
operated  by  private  owners  as  a  toll  road.  Its  acquisition  by  the 
Government  makes  this  a  free  road  and  is  one  of  the  shortest  and 
most  practical,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  easiest  grades,  of  any 
road  entering  Yosemite  Valley. 

BOAD  AND  TBAIL  MAPS. 

During  the  year  1914  a  topography  map  was  started  by  the  sur- 
veyors from  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, under  the  charge  of  Mr.  T.  Warren  Allen,  showing  the  topo- 
graphical conditions  on  a  section  of  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley. 
This  survey  was  made  so  as  to  show  buildings,  trails,  roads,  and 
bridges  on  a  scale  that  could  be  used  for  working  drawings  in 
planning  further  improvements.  This  map  was  compiled  in  this 
office. 

It  became  evident  during  the  first  days  of  the  life  of  this  office  that 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  road  and  trail  development  of  all  of 
the  national  parks  was  an  essential,  to  the  end  that  the  habit  of 
building  disconnected  bits  of  roads  and  trails  might  be  stopped. 
Plans  for  the  complete  road  and  trail  systems  for  each  of  the  five 
national  parks  were  then  drawn  in  preliminary  form.  The  parks 
thus  covered  were  Yosemite,  Crater  Lake,  Rainier,  Glacier,  and 
Sequoia. 

THE  VILLAGE  FLAN  EOIl  YOSElilTE. 

Using  the  topographic  map  above  referred  to,  an  exhaustive  study 
was  made  of  conditions  on  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley  with  the 
intention  of  relieving  the  congested  condition  around  the  present 
village.  As  a  result,  three  plans  were  drawn  in  the  course  of  the 
studies  made. 

In  addition  to  the  village  plan,  studies  were  made  for  the  new 
hotel  to  be  constructed  on  the  floor  of  the  valley.  Plans  were  also 
drawn  for  the  new  hotel  to  be  constructed  at  Glacier  Point,  together 
with  tentative  studies  for  12  village  buildings. 
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check  the  expenditures.  Further  than  this,  it  is  only  by  resorting 
to  a  unit  cost-keeping  system  that  the  department  will  be  able  to 
segregate  accurately  the  moneys  for  maintenance  from  those  ex- 
pended for  improvements  and  betterments* 

PUBCHASB  OF  SXTPPLIES. 

This  office,  since  the  1st  of  April,  1915,  has  been  purchasing  all 
supplies  for  Yosemite  and  Sequoia  National  Parks  and  for  the  other 
parks  where  it  was  practicable  to  do  so.  It  was  found  that  a  better 
quality  of  goods  could  be  obtained  and  a  better  price  could  be  had  by 
making  a  personal  inspection  of  the  supplies  purposed  to  be  fur- 
nished. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  for  the  local  supervi^r  or 
superintendent  to  purchase  the  supplies  direct.  The  parks  are  so 
situated  that  they  are  usually  quite  a  distance  from  a  market,  and 
this  custom  resulted  in  loss  of  time  in  sending  proposals  back  and 
forth.  When  the  goods  arrived,  they  were  often  found  to  be  of 
inferior  Quality  and  not  exactly  what  the  supervisor  or  superin- 
tendent desired.  San  Francisco  has  a  factory  representative  of 
practically  every  line  of  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  for  the  national  parks  can  be  done  here  on  the 
same  basis  as  though  the  purchasing  agent  visited  each  factory  and 
made  a  personal  investigation  of  samples  of  the  supplies  to  be  fur- 
nished. Shipping  these  supplies  over  bond-aided  railroads  to  the 
various  parks  places  the  local  dealers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parks 
(who  have  heretofore  had  this  business)  in  direct  competition  with 
the  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  of  supplies  required  in  the 
operation  of  the  parks.  This  new  system  of  purchasing  from  this 
office  from  factory  representatives  and  wholesale  dealers  has  resulted 
in  a  great  saving  to  the  department 

The  superintendent  or  supervisor  of  each  park  makes  a  requisition 
on  this  office  for  material  and  supplies  that  he  desires  purchased. 
This  office  then  submite  proposals  to  the  various  dealers,  makes 
personal  inspection  of  the  goods  to  be  supplied,  and  makes  the  award, 
whereupon  the  supplies  are  shipped  to  the  park,  ther^y  saving  a 
great  deal  of  time  as  well  as  money. 

nCPBOVBMENT  IN   TBAHSPOBTATIOK,    Y08EHITB   KATIOKAL 

PABK. 

• 

Sterting  on  June  1,  1915,  the  Yosemite  Stage  &  Turnpike  Ca 
placed  in  operation  between  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees  and 
the  village  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  an  automobile  service  for  the 
transportation  of  tourists  between  these  points.  This  service  re- 
placea  the  old  horse-drawn  stages,  which  were  uncomfortable  and 
slow,  requiringat  least  four  hours  and  a  half  between  Yosemite  Vil- 
lage and  the  Wawona  Hotel  and  an  additional  hour  and  a  half  be- 
tween the  Wawona  Hotel  and  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  and 
with  this  service  it  was  not  possible  for  touriste  to  go  from  the  village 
in  the  valley  to  the  Mariposa  Grove  without  stepping  at  least  one 
night  at  the  Wawona  Hotel.  The  new  service  provided  a  schedule 
that  enabled  the  tourists  to  leave  the  valley  in  the  morning  and  spend 
one  hour  and  a  half  at  the  Mariposa  Grove  and  return  te  the  valley 
in  the  evening  in  time  for  6  o'clock  dinner. 
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This  service  has  proven  very  satisfactory  to  the  traveling  public, 
especially  the  summer  just  past,  as  it  would  have  been  a  pnysical 
impossibility  to  handle  the  volume  of  travel  that  went  over  this 
road  with  the  old  horse-drawn  stages. 

ACQUISITION  OF  BOADS. 

The  department  has  acquired  title  to  that  portion  of  the  Tioga 
Road  lying  within  Yosemite  National  Park.  This  road  has  been 
rehabihtated  this  siunmer  and  was  formally  opened  on  the  28th  of 
July  to  the  public.  The  opening  of  this  road  makes  accessible  that 
portion  of  the  park  known  as  the  High  Sierras  and  has  opened  up 
a  section  that  is  eictremely  beautiful  and  traverses  the  park  in  an 
easterly  and  westerly  direction.  The  department's  acquiring  the  Tioga 
Eoad  has  met  with  great  public  favor,  and  when  same  has  been  put 
in  good  condition  it  will  be  the  most  popular  pass  for  transconti- 
nental tourists  through  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  as  well  as 
being  a  favorite  trip  for  local  automobiles. 

The  department  has  also  acquired  title  to  that  portion  of  the  Big 
Oak  Flat  Eoad  lying  within  Yosemite  National  !rark,  and  improve- 
ment of  same  is  now  in  progress.  In  the  past  this  road  has  been 
operated  by  private  owners  as  a  toll  road.  Its  acquisition  by  the 
Government  makes  this  a  free  road  and  is  one  of  the  shortest  and 
most  practical,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  easiest  grades,  of  any 
road  entering  Yosemite  Valley. 

« 

BOAD  AND  TBAIL  MAPS. 

During  the  year  1914  a  topography  map  was  started  by  the  sur- 
veyors from  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, under  the  charge  of  Mr.  T.  Warren  Allen,  showing  the  topo- 
¥:aphical  conditions  on  a  section  of  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley, 
his  survey  was  made  so  as  to  show  buildings,  trails,  roads,  and 
bridges  on  a  scale  that  could  be  used  for  working  drawings  in 
planning  further  improvements.  This  map  was  compiled  in  this 
ofiSce. 

It  became  evident  during  the  first  days  of  the  life  of  this  office  that 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  road  and  trail  development  of  all  of 
the  national  parks  was  an  essential,  to  the  end  that  the  habit  of 
building  disconnected  bits  of  roads  and  trails  might  be  stopped. 
Plans  for  the  complete  road  and  trail  systems  for  each  of  the  five 
national  parks  were  then  drawn  in  preliminary  form.  The  parks 
thus  covered  were  Yosemite,  Crater  Lake,  Bainier,  Glacier,  and 
Sequoia. 

THE  VILLAGE  FLAN  FOB  YOSEMITE. 

Using  the  topographic  map  above  referred  to,  an  exhaustive  study 
was  made  of  conditions  on  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley  with  the 
intention  of  relieving  the  congested  condition  around  the  present 
village.  As  a  result,  three  plans  were  drawn  in  the  course  of  the 
studies  made. 

In  addition  to  the  village  plan,  studies  were  made  for  the  new 
hotel  to  be  constructed  on  the  floor  of  the  valley.  Plans  were  also 
drawn  for  the  new  hotel  to  be  constructed  at  Glacier  Point,  together 
with  tentative  studies  for  12  village  buildings. 
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In  conjunction  with  the  work  done  on  the  replanning  of  the  Til- 
lage, an  entire  new  plan  of  operation  for  the  concessions  in  Tosemite 
National  Park  was  considered.  This  plan  contemplated  the  granting 
of  a  concession  to  a  large  operator  who  would  build  a  hotel  of  sufficient 
size  to  accommodate  the  demands  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  a  smaller 
hotel  at  Glacier  Point,  and  15  moimtain  inns  in  the  Hi^  Sierra  in 
the  park,  to  be  built  at  the  rate  of  three  inns  each  year.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  secure  a  concessionaire  who 
would  perform  this  service,  but  all  had  been  unsuccessful,  due  to  the 
fact  that  certain  terms  could  not  be  agreed  upon.  The  terms  consid- 
ered in  this  plan  were  on  a  profit-sharing  basis,  the  concessionaire 
under  the  terms  of  this  arrangement  to  receive  a  permit  of  20  years' 
duration  and  to  share  the  net  profits  of  his  concession  with  the 
Federal  Government.  This  plan  of  sharing  profits  will  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  graduated  scale  of  charges,  thereby 
making  it  possible  to  grant  a  long-term  permit 

With  a  large  hotel  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  a  new  one  on  Glacier 
Point,  and  a  chain  of  mountain  inns  throughout  the  park  so  spaced 
that  they  will  be  within  qelsv  walking  distance  of  one  another,  it  will 
be  possible  for  those  of  small  financial  means  to  see  the  entire  park  to 
an  extent  that  is  now  denied  them. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  adoption  of  the  village  plan  will  do  away 
with  the  unsightly  buildings  that  now  mar  the  scenery  and  will  es- 
tablish a  village  properly  planned,  comprising  buildings  of  carefully 
studied  architecture. 

The  above  paragraphs  have  dealt  with  work  originating  in  this 
office.  The  remainder  of  the  work  done  in  this  office  will  be  segre- 
gated imder  the  headings  of  the  parks  for  which  the  work  was  done. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PABX. 

In  addition  to  the  work  above  outlined,  plans  and  specificaticms 
for  the  new  El  Capitan  Bridge  over  the  Merced  River  were  prepared 
in  this  office,  and  the  bridge  constructed  under  contract  for  the  sum 
of  ^,965. 

Plans  were  also  drawn  for  a  new  bridge  over  the  Merced  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  village,  which  plans  are  now  being  con- 
sidered by  bidders. 

Plans  and  specifications  were  drawn  for  ranger  cabins  in  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  three  of  which  were  built  at  a  total  cost  of 
$2,990. 

In  December,  1914,  new  regulations  for  the  park  ranger  force  were 
drawn  and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  In  couTOrmance  with 
these  regulations  a  uniform  was  designed  and  insignia  of  the  officers 
selected.  The  park  rangers  in  Yosemite  National  Park  are  now 
uniformed  according  to  regulation,  and  the  organization  of  the  park 
ranger  force  imder  the  new  regulations  has  bien  perfected  and  has 
demonstrated  the  merits  of  the  steps  taken. 

GBATEB  LAKE  NATIONAL  FABK. 

Plans  were  begun  on  the  new  village  for  Crater  Lake  National 
Park  in  the  year  1915.  The  work  done  under  this  plan  comprised 
studies  in  architectural  character,  together  with  an  investigati<»i  of 
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the  most  feasible  method  of  laying  out  roads  for  the  circulation  of 
traffic. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  a  tour  of  inspection  was  made,  together 
with  a  study  of  the  road  and  trail  system  m  this  park. 

MESA  VEBDE  NATIONAL  PAKTT 

A  tour  of  inspection  was  made  of  this  park  in  the  late  summer  of 
1914^  and  the  needs  of  roadsj  trails,  and  other  developments  carefully 
considered.  Plans  and  specifications  were  drawn  for  a  ranger  cabin 
to  be  built  of  stone  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  Spruce  Tree  House. 

GLACIEB  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  work  in  this  office  on  this  park  has  been  confined  to  the  pur- 
chasing of  materials  and  planning  of  the  road  and  trail  system  which 
followed  as  a  result  of  a  more  or  less  prolonged  inspection  of  the 
i3ark 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PABK. 

Trips  of  investigation  have  been  made  to  Sequoia  National  Park, 
and  a  system  of  roads  and  trails  planned.  A  survey  has  also  been 
made  (finished  in  June,  1915)  of  the  Mineral  Kin^  Road,  which 
traverses  the  park,  together  with  a  survey  and  location  of  .the  pro- 
posed changes  necessary  to  make  this  road  practical  and  passable  to 
motor-propelled  and  other  vehicles. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

AS   TO   THE    OFFICE    OF   THE  GENEBAL   SUPERINTENDENT   AND 
LANDSCAPE  ENGINEER  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

The  following  recommendations  are  based  upon  the  a^umption 
that  it  is  the  Secretary's  desire  to  hold  the  general^  superintendent 
and  landscape  engineer  responsible  for  the  work  in  the  national 
parks  and  that  the  general  superintendent  should  in  turn  hold  the 
officers  in  the  parks  responsible  to  him. 

The  general  superintendent  should  have  the  authority  to  employ 
or  dismiss  any  men  in  the  service,  and  that  suspension  should  remain 
effective  until  revoked  by  the  Secretary. 

Allotments  from  the  annual  appropriations  should  be  made  in  the 
general  supperintendent's  office  aiter  a  general  plan  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  approved. 

I  recommend  that  the  general  superintendent  be  given  authority 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  construction  work  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  by  contract  in  accordance  with  the  general  scheme 
of  expenditures  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

This  office  has  purchased  all  supplies  for  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and 
General  Grant  National  Parks  since  April  1,  1915.  Considerable 
saving  has  been  accomplished  by  purchasmg  in  San  Francisco  rather 
than  through  local  dealers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  parks.     Some 

Surchasing  has  also  been  done  for  other  parks  west  of  the  Rocky 
lountains,  and  in  some  instances  from  15  to  25  per  cent  has  been 
saved.     I  recommend  that  this  system  of  purchasing  and  the  forms 
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used  be  adopted  and  the  practice  extended  throughout  the  various 
parks  wherever  practicable. 

In  order  that  the  general  superintendent  may  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  phases  of  the  work  for  which  he  is  held  responsible, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  correspondence  from  the  parks  should  be 
addressed  to  the  general  superintendent,  or  through  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and,  likewise,  all  commiuiications  that  have  to  do  with  oper- 
ations in  the  parks  should  be  forwarded  from  the  department  through 
the  general  superintendent  to  the  parks. 

I  recommend  that  all  regulations  and  instructions  to  be  enforced 
in  the  parks  be  promulgated  from  the  general  superintendent's  office. 

It  is  impossible  to  accomplish  economical  management  of  the  parks 
without  tne  aid  of  a  practical  working  unit  cost-keepinff  system. 
Such  a  system  has  been  installed  in  the  i  osemite  National  l^ark  and 
is  producing  most  satisfactory  results.  I  recommend  that  this  sys- 
tem be  extended  to  each  and  every  other  national  park.  This  will 
involve  the  taking  of  an  inventory  on  the  physical  assets  in  each 
park  such  as  was  taken  in  Yosemite.  This  work  should  also  be  car- 
ried on  in  other  parks. 

The  title  of  general  superintendent  and  landscape  engineer  of 
national  parks^  carries  with  it  two  distinct  and  separate  aasses  of 
duties.  There  is  sufficient  work  under  each  of  these  two  titles  to  keep 
one  man  very  busy  throughout  the  year.  It  is  not  humanly  posSble 
for  one  man  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  general  superintendent  and 
landscape  engineer  and  perform  the  duties  that  each  of  these  two 
titles  require.  I  recommend^  therefore,  that  the  title  be  split  and 
two  officers  appointed  for  this  work — a  general  superintendent  and 
a  landscape  engineer. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  work  that  can  be  carried  on  in  this 
office  is  the  planning  of  improvements  in  the  various  parks,  and  I 
stronglv  urge  that  the  work  that  has  begun  in  the  way  of  planning 
new  villages  for  the  Yosemite  and  Crater  Lake  National  tarks  be 
continued  in  the  remaining  parks  where  such  work  is  needed. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  by  an  act  of  Congress 
a  national  park  service,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  of  administering  our 
national  parks  that  such  a  service  is  seriously  needed.  I  would  urge 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  tiiat  will 
establish  the  national  park  service  on  a  firm  footing. 

The  title  of  superintendent  in  any  national  park  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  a  title  of  supervisor  should  indicate  the  officer  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  park,  as  the  title  of  superintendent  is  con- 
fusing with  the  title  of  general  superintendent. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOB  THE  VABIOUS  PABKS. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  steps  that  have  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  the  new  hotd 
on  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  another  at  Glacier  Point,  and  a  chain 
of  mountain  inns  throughout  the  park,  will  undoubtedly  bring  a 
materially  increased  travel.  To  prepare  for  this,  more  road  and  trail 
construction  work  in  the  park  is  necessary.    The  road  from  El  Portal 
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to  the  valley  should  be  widened  and  properly  surfaced.  The  road 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  from  Pohona  Bridge  to  the  new  hotel 
site  should  be  surfaced.  That  portion  of  the  road  on  the  south  side 
of  the  valley  which  is  now  a  dirt  road  should  be  surfaced.  A  new 
bridge  should  be  erected  in  place  of  the  present  Sentinel  Bridge, 
which  has  several  times  been  condemned  and  which  is  now  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  passenger  trucks. 

When  the  village  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  completed  it 
will  be  necessary  to  erect  new  bams  and  headquarters  for  the  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  stock.  There  is  also  a  crying  need  for  a 
new  administrative  building.  The  old  building  occupied  at  present 
by  the  superintendent  is  insanitary  and  rapidly  falling  to  pieces. 

It  is  recommended  that  three  motor-driven  power  sprinkling  trucks 
be  purchased  for  use  in  sprinkling  the  roads  in  Yosemite  National 
Park,  as  the  cost  of  sprmkling  the  roads  in  this  park  by  horse-drawn 
sprinklers  is  entirely  too  high.  For  the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
and  August,  1915,  6,162  miles  of  roads  were  sprinkled  in  this  park, 
at  an  average  cost  of  93  cents  per  mile.  The  reason  for  this  apparent 
high  cost  is  that  horse  hire  and  forage  for  the  subsistence  of  stock  is 
very  high.  The  average  cost  per  horse-day  for  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  and  August  was  $1.07.  By  installing  motor-driven 
sprinkling  trucks  and  making  some  slight  improvements  in  the  water 
system  this  expense  could  be  reduced  50  per  cent. 

The  purchase  of  the  Tioga  Road  has  widened  the  activities  of  the 
park  ranger  force,  and  this  force  should  be  augmented  to  control  the 
travel. 

The  park  rangers  in  the  Yosemite  Park  have  no  headquarters  of 
their  own  in  the  valley.  A  ranger  barrack  should  be  erected,  in 
which  will  be  lockers  for  each  ranger.  A  stable  should  be  con- 
structed in  conjimction  with  the  barrack  where  the  park  rangers 
called  to  the  valley  for  special  duty  may  stable  and  feed  their  horses. 

An  information  bureau  has  been  in  operation  for  a  few  months 
during  the  season  of  1915  and  has  met  with  enthusiastic  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  This  bureau  gives  information  direct  to  the 
tourists  regarding  the  condition  of  the  roads,  trails,  and  all  other 
information  desired  in  a  way  that  is  not  biased  by  local  prejudice. 
I  strongly  urge  that  a  system  of  local  information  bureaus  operated 
by  the  department  be  adopted  in  all  of  the  parks  and  continued  in 
X  osemite  National  Park. 

A  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and  animals  indigenous  to  the  area 
covered  by  Yosemite  National  Park  has  been  started,  and  the  same 
is  being  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  bureau  of  information.  The  ex- 
hibits are  supplied  through  Dr.  Joseph  Grinnell,  director  of  the 
museum  of  vertebrate  zoology  of  the  University  of  California.  Some 
of  the  park  rangers  have  been  instructed  by  Dr.  Grinnell  and  his 
assistants  in  the  securing  and  stuffing  of  the  birds  and  animals.  The 
work  done  to  date  has  aroused  considerable  public  interest  and  has 
met  with  enthusiastic  appreciation. 

A  collection  of  wild  flowers  is  also  being  completed  and  placed  on 
exhibition.  With  each  flower  is  a  water-color  drawing  showing  the 
true  color  of  the  flower.  This  work  is  being  carried  on  through  the 
park  ranger  force  and  the  bureau  of  information. 
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SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PABK. 

The  Mineral  King  Road,  which  traverses  the  Sequoia  National 
Park  from  the  western  boundary  to  the  eastern  boundary,  connects 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  with  a  small  summer  resort  named  Mineral 
King.  There  is  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  use  this 
road,  which  use  has  been  denied  them.  I  recommend  that  the  de- 
partment put  this  road  in  shape  for  travel  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

The  Mount  Whitney  Power  Co.  has  built  a  road  up  the  canyon 
of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Kaweah.  Surveys  for  the  extension  of 
this  road  should  be  made  so  that  it  may  connect  with  the  Giant  For- 
est Road,  thus  forming  a  loop  in  the  park.  Another  survey  of  a  road 
connecting  Sequoia  Park  with  General  Grant  Park  has  been  made 
by  the  Omce  or  Public  Roads.  This  survey  should  be  considered  and, 
if  accepted,  adopted  and  plans  for  its  construction  undertaken. 

To  the  east  of  Sequoia  National  Park  is  some  of  the  finest  moun- 
tain scenery  in  the  world.  The  area  in  which  the  scenery  lies  is  of 
little  or  no  value  for  purposes  other  than  the  pleasure  of  scenery 
lovers.  It  contains  the  great  Kern  Canyon,  Kings  River  Canyons, 
and  Mount  Whitney,  the  nighest  peak  in  the  United  States,  together 
with  almost  innumerable  other  features.  I  can  not  recommend  too 
strongly  that  the  Sequoia  National  Park  be  enlarged  to  take  in  the 
areas  to  the  southeast  and  east  which  contain  these  examples  of 
wonderful  mountain  scenery. 

CRATER   LAKE    NATIONAL   PARK. 

The  present  headquarters  of  the  superintendent  are  at  a  point  a 
thousand  feet  below  the  rim  of  the  crater.  The  location  is  not  satis- 
factory. Plans  should  be  made  for  a  secondary  summer  headquarters 
on  the  rim  of  the  crater,  either  at  the  location  of  the  present  hotel 
or  at  some  other  point  on  the  rim. 

The  ranger  force  in  this  park  is  not  of  sufficient  size  to  adequately 
protect  the  park  in  the  winter.  The  force  should,  therefore,  he 
augmented  to  prevent  poaching. 

A  trail  should  be  built  as  near  to  the  water's  edge  as  possible  and 
as  far  around  the  lake  as  practicability  will  allow. 

Ranger  cabins  in  the  form  of  automobile-checking  stations  should 
be  erected  at  each  roadway  entrance  to  the  park. 

The  patrolling  of  this  park  is  rather  difficult,  as  it  is  in  all  parks, 
and  in  order  that  the  superintendent  may  perform  his  duties  effec- 
tively he  should  be  furnished  with  an  inexpensive  automobile. 

MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK. 

,  The  entire  stretch  of  road  in  this  park  from  the  park  entrance  to 
Paradise  Valley  should  be  surfaced  with  crushed  rock. 

A  survey  of  the  entire  road  and  trail  system  as  outlined  on  the 
roads  and  trails  map  executed  in  this  office  should  be  made  and  thfi 
feasibility  of  f ollowmg  out  the  plans  indicated  should  be  investigated. 
Steps  should  be  taken  at  once  for  the  development  of  an  encircling 
road  around  Mount  Rainier  and  all  construction  work  should  M 
confined  to  portions  of  the  general  plan. 
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The  village  at  Longmire  Springs  is  particularljr  unsightly,  and 
steps  should  be  taken  to  either  clean  this  place  and  brins  ab^ut  a  more 
harmonious  architectural  scheme  or  the  site  should  oe  abandoned 
and  another  one  established.  The  plans  for  extensions  of  the  trail 
system  as  recomm^ided  by  the  supervisor  in  his  report  should  be 
adopted. 

Tourists  climbing  the  mountain  are  frequently  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue before  they  reach  the  summit  and  are  forced  to  stop  over  en 
route.  A  small  comfort  station  should  be  erected  along  the  trail  to 
accommodate  such  people. 

Satisfactory  headquarters  for  department  officials  should  be  erected 
in  the  village  and  the  park  rangers  in  this  park  should  be  uniformed 
according  to  regulations. 

QLAdEB  NATIONAL  PABK. 

The  development  of  travel  in  Glacier  National  Park  has  been  in  an 
easterly  and  westerly  direction.    As  a  result  most  of  the  trails  in  the 

|)ark  traverse  the  Great  Divide.  It  is  impossible  to  take  a  trip  paral- 
eling  the  Great  Divide,  which  would  be  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
trip  that  could  be  devised  in  this  nark.    In  addition  to  this,  there  are 

Eractically  no  roads  within  the  boimdaries  of  the  park,  and  automo- 
ile  touring,  therefore,  is  excluded.  I  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that 
the  plans  shown  on  the  map  executed  in  this  office  for  the  roads  and 
traife  development  of  this  park  be  adopted  in  general  and  surveys 
made  to  determine  how  much  of  the  roads  and  trails  indicated  thereon 
are  feasible  and  practicable. 

The  headquarters  of  the  sujjervisor  are  established  at  the  foot  of 
McDonald  Lake.  This  is  not  in  my  estimation  the  proper  location. 
A  thorough  investigation  of  the  available  sites  at  Belton  and  some 
point  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  park,  either  near  St.  Marys  Lake 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  Glacier  Park  Hotel,  should  be  studied  and  stops 
taken  to  establish  the  headquarters  at  the  location  chosen. 

The  park  ranger  force  m  this  park  is  not  adequate  to  properly 
patrol  we  area. 

The  telephone  system  should  be  improved  and  all  metallic  circuite 
installed.  It  is  not  in  any  way  satisfactory  that  the  Government 
should  use  private  telephone  lines  erected  by  concessionaires.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  department  should  own  its  own  telephone  sys- 
tem, so  that  immediate  service  may  be  had  in  case  of  forest  fires  or 
serious  accidente. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

This  park  is  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  using 
the  soldiers  and  officers  detailea  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  pur- 

Cof  patrolin^  and  maintaining  order.  This  constitutes  more  or 
of  a  dual  a&iinistration,  which  can  never  be  satisfactorily  car- 
ried out  In  my  opinion  this  park  should  be  administered  solely  by 
the  Secretary  or  the  Interior  or  solely  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

I  recommend  that  the  improvemente  requested  by  the  acting  super- 
intendent for  the  buffalo  farm  be  carried  out  and  that  the  additional 
fire  lanes  requested  by  him  be  omstructed. 
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At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  are  several  buildings  formerly  occupied 
by  soldiers  of  this  military  post  which  might  te  put  to  better  pur^ 
poses  than  those  for  which  they  are  now  used.  There  is  a  real  de- 
mand for  a  museum,  and  I  recommend  that  the  feasibility  of  rear- 
ranging the  interior  of  one  of  these  buildings  be  investigated,  and  if 
it  is  found  the  same  can  be  accomplished  for  reasonable  cost,  plans  be 
drawn  and  contract  let  for  the  construction  work  necessary  to  estab- 
lish this  museum. 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  present  road,  leading  from  the  park  entrance  to  the  top  of 
the  great  mesa,  is  poorly  located  and  unnecessarily  long.  The  recom- 
mendations regarding  this  road  submitted  by  the  superintendent 
should,  in  mv  opiiiion,  be  carried  out. 

Many  of  the  ruins  are  in  such  shape  that  it  is  practically  impoas- 
ble  to  get  about  among  them.  I  would  urge  that  a  sufficient  appro- 
priation be  secured  to  permit  the  Smithsonian  Institution  te  carry  on 
the  work  of  restoration  recommended  by  the  superintendent 

The  many  relics  of  a  forgotten  race  that  were  once  in  this  park 
have  been  scattered  to  the  foui:  comers  of  the  world.  Those  which 
were  retained  by  the  residents  of  the  district  are  slowly  disappearing. 
If  a  museum,  even  of  the  smallest  kind,  were  erected  in  the  park, 
most  of  these  relics  could  be  secured  either  by  loan  or  gift  and  some 
of  the  implements,  textiles,  and  other  objects  of  interest  could  be 
permanently  preserved. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN   NATIONAL  PARK. 

This  park  is  the  newest  in  the  system.  The  first  steps  that  should 
be  taken,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  preliminary  investigations  looking 
forward  to  a  complete  road  and  trail  system.  This  park  will  doubtless 
receive  the  greatest  teurist  travel  of  all  of  the  mountein  parks,  and  I 
recommend  that  plans  for  its  development  be  at  once  undertaken  on  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  scheme. 

I  would  suggest  also  that  no  steps  be  taken  in  the  granting  of 
cencessions  in  this  park  until  a  policy  is  established  for  their  opera- 
tion similar  to  that  which  is  now  being  developed  in  Yosemite  and 
Mount  Rainier  National  Parks.  The  crying  need  of  this  park  for  the 
next  two  years  will  be  roads  and  trails. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Piatt  National  Park,  like  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  lays  claim 
to  its  place  in  the  categoiy  of  national  parks  by  virtue  of  the  health- 
giving  waters  to  be  found  there.  The  accommodations  and  facilities 
for  the  proper  use  of  these  waters,  however,  have  not  been  developed 
in  any  way  commensurate  with  the  real  value  of  the  water.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  this  water  could  be  used  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  great  number  of  people  who  might  be  >benefited  by 
them:  ^      ^       ^  ;* 

1.  By  erecting  a  large  hotel  or  saniterium  in  the  park. 

2.  By  bottling  the  waters  for  distribution. 
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I  believe  these  two  possibilities  should  be  thoroughly  investigated 
and  the  choice  determined.  It  is  possible  that  both  might  be  ad- 
visable. The  principal  question,  however,  is  the  quantity  of  the 
various  waters  that  can  be  secured. 

The  French  Bepublic  operates  a  bottling  plant  at  Vichy  Springs 
and  sends  water  from  these  springs  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  If 
the  flow  of  water  in  the  various  spring  in  Piatt  National  Park  is 
of  sufficient  volume  or  can  be  developea,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  see  that  these  waters  are  more  generally  distrib- 
uted. Last  year  over  50^000  gallons  of  water  were  shipped  by  private 
individuals  from  Pliitt  National  Park  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
^  It  will  be  entirely  feasible,  in  my  opinion,  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  concessionaire  to  build  a  hotel  or  the  bottling  plant  on  a 
long-term  and  profit-sharing  lease,  providing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  is  available.  I  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  flows  of 
these  springy  be  thoroughly  tested  and  the  possibility  of  increasing 
them  investigated.  If  the  results  justify,  1  would  further  recom- 
mend that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  concessionaire  who  will  carry 
on  the  operations  in  accordance  with  the  above  outline. 

HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVATION. 

There  are  two  important  problems  in  this  reservation  that  should 
receive  immediate  attention.  First  is  the  public  bath  operated  by 
the  Government  where  medical  services  and  treatments  are  free  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  them.  The  present  bathhouse  is 
crumbling  with  decay,  unsightly,  insanitary,  and  reflects  anything 
but  credit  upon  the  Federal  Government. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  been  relieved  of  suffering 
and  as  many  have  had  their  lives  saved  to  them  by  virtue  of  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  waters  of  Arkansas.  It  is  a  great  insti- 
tution and  one  that  fully  warrants  the  hearty  support  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  bathhouses  that  are  privately  owned  are 
many  of  them  luxuriously  appointed,  and  the  growing  contrast  be- 
tween the  people  who  have  money  and  can  afford  these  bathhouses 
and  the  conditions  with  which  the  poor  are  confronted  in  the  free 
bathhouse  is  one  that  arouses  righteous  anger.  I  can  not  conceive 
a  more  noble  act  or  more  justifiable  expenditure  of  public  money 
than  the  erection  of  a  new  and  beautiful  bathhouse  as  a  gift  from  the 
Federal   Government  to  the  suffering  poor  of  this  country. 

The  second  feature  that  needs  attention  is  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  reservation  from  the  standpoint  of  a  landscape  architect. 
Several  plans  have  been  submitted  for  the  reservation,  but  none  has 
been  adopted. 

WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

As  a  curious  wonder,  I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  in  this  country 
which  equals  the  Wind  Cave  in  this  park,  which  contains  over  90 
miles  of  explored  passages  which  are  himg  with  stalactites  and 
sparkling  cry^als. 

The  cave,  however,  is  in  utter  darkness  and  the  tourists  visiting 
it  are  only  able  to  secure  a  glimpse  now  and  then  while  a  bit  of 
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magnesium  tape  is  being  burned  by  the  guide.  I  recommend  that 
a  system  of  lighting  the  cave  be  worked  out.  A  test  is  now  being 
made  with  storage  batteries  loaned  by  the  Edison  Electric  Co.  The 
object  of  using  storage  batteries  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  runmng 
wires  through  the  cave.  If  these  prove  succesful  it  will  be  possible 
to  carry  the  batteries  from  the  various  chambers  for  re-storing. 

The  results  to  date  indicate  that  this  method  of  lighting  the  cave 
will  probably  be  feasible,  and  if  upon  further  test  our  present  opinion 
is  corroborated,  I  would  recommend  that  some  of  the  main  cham- 
bers be  equipped  with  these  storage-battery  lights. 
EespectfuUy  submitted. 

Mark  Daniels, 
General  Superintendent  and 
Landscape  Engineer  of  National  Parks. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washingtonj  D.  O. 
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This  service  has  proven  very  satisfactory  to  the  traveling  public, 
especially  the  summer  just  past,  as  it  would  have  been  a  physical 
impossibility  to  handle  the  volume  of  travel  that  went  over  this 
road  with  the  old  horse-drawn  stages. 

ACQUISITION  OF  BOADS. 

The  department  has  acquired  title  to  that  portion  of  the  Tioga 
Road  lying  within  Yosemite  National  Park.  This  road  has  been 
rehabilitated  this  summer  and  was  formally  opened  on  the  28th  of 
July  to  the  public.  The  opening  of  this  road  makes  accessible  that 
portion  of  the  park  known  as  the  High  Sierras  and  has  opened  up 
a  section  that  is  extremely  beautiful  and  traverses  the  park  in  an 
easterly  and  westerly  direction.  The  department's  acquiring  the  Tioga 
Koad  has  met  with  great  public  favor,  and  when  same  has  been  put 
in  good  condition  it  will  be  the  most  popular  pass  for  transconti- 
nental tourists  through  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  as  well  as 
being  a  favorite  trip  lor  local  automobiles. 

The  department  has  also  acquired  title  to  that  portion  of  the  Big 
Oak  Flat  Road  lying  within  Yosemite  National  I'ark,  and  improve- 
ment of  same  is  now  in  progress.  In  the  past  this  road  has  been 
operated  by  private  owners  as  a  toll  road.  Its  acauisition  by  the 
Government  makes  this  a  free  road  and  is  one  of  the  shortest  and 
most  practical,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  easiest  grades,  of  any 
road  entering  Yosemite  Valley. 

BOAD  AND  TRAIL  liAPS. 

During  the  year  1914  a  topography  map  was  started  by  the  sur- 
veyors from  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, under  the  charge  of  Mr.  T.  Warren  Allen,  showing  the  topo- 
graphical conditions  on  a  section  of  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley. 
This  survey  was  made  so  as  to  show  buildings,  trails,  roads,  and 
bridges  on  a  scale  that  could  be  used  for  working  drawings  in 
planning  further  improvements.  This  map  was  compiled  in  this 
office. 

It  became  evident  during  the  first  days  of  the  life  of  this  office  that 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  road  and  trail  development  of  all  of 
the  national  parKS  was  an  essential,  to  the  end  that  the  habit  of 
building  disconnected  bits  of  roads  and  trails  might  be  stopped. 
Plans  for  the  complete  road  and  trail  systems  for  each  of  the  five 
national  parks  were  then  drawn  in  preliminary  form.  The  parks 
thus  covered  were  Yosemite,  Crater  Lake,  Eainier,  Glacier,  and 
Sequoia. 

THE  VILLAGE  FLAN  FOB  YOSEMITE. 

Using  the  topographic  map  above  referred  to,  an  exhaustive  study 
was  made  of  conditions  on  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley  with  the 
intention  of  relieving  the  congested  condition  around  the  present 
village.  As  a  result,  three  plans  were  drawn  in  the  course  of  the 
studies  made. 

In  addition  to  the  village  plan,  studies  were  made  for  the  new 
hotel  to  be  constructed  on  the  floor  of  the  valley.  Plans  were  also 
drawn  for  the  new  hotel  to  be  constructed  at  Glacier  Point,  together 
with  tentative  studies  for  12  village  buildings. 
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In  conjunction  with  the  work  done  on  the  replanning  of  the  vil- 
lage, an  entire  new  plan  of  operation  for  the  concessions  in  Yosemite 
National  Park  was  considered.  This  plan  contemplated  the  granting 
of  a  concession  to  a  large  operator  who  would  build  a  hotel  of  sufficient 
size  to  accommodate  the  demands  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  a  smaller 
hotel  at  Glacier  Point,  and  15  mountain  inns  in  the  Hi^  Sierra  in 
the  park,  to  be  built  at  the  rate  of  three  inns  each  year.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  secure  a  concessionaire  who 
would  perform  this  service,  but  all  had  been  unsuccessful,  due  to  the 
fact  that  certain  terms  could  not  be  agreed  upon.  The  terms  consid- 
ered in  this  plan  were  on  a  profit-sharing  basis,  the  concessionaire 
under  the  terms  of  this  arrangement  to  receive  a  permit  of  20  years* 
duration  and  to  share  the  net  profits  of  his  concession  with  the 
Federal  Government.  This  plan  of  sharing  profits  will  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  graduated  scale  of  charges,  thereby 
making  it  possible  to  grant  a  long-term  permit 

With  a  large  hotel  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  a  new  one  on  Glacier 
Point,  and  a  chain  of  mountain  inns  throughout  the  park  so  spaced 
that  they  will  be  within  easy  walking  distance  of  one  another,  it  will 
be  possible  for  those  of  small  financial  means  to  see  the  entire  park  to 
an  extent  that  is  now  denied  them. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  adoption  of  the  village  plan  will  do  away 
with  the  unsightly  buildings  that  now  mar  the  scenery  and  will  es- 
tablish a  village  properly  planned,  comprising  buildings  of  carefully 
studied  architecture. 

The  above  paragraphs  have  dealt  with  work  originating  in  this 
office.  The  remainder  of  the  work  done  in  this  office  will  he  segre- 
gated under  the  headings  of  the  parks  for  which  the  work  was  done. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PAKK. 

In  addition  to  the  work  above  outlined,  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  new  El  Capitan  Bridge  over  the  Merced  River  were  prepared 
in  this  office,  and  the  bridge  constructed  under  contract  for  the  sum 
of  ^,965. 

Plans  were  also  drawn  for  a  new  bridge  over  the  Merced  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  village,  which  plans  are  now  being  con* 
sidered  by  bidders. 

Plans  and  specifications  were  drawn  for  ranger  cabins  in  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  three  of  which  were  built  at  a  total  cost  of 
$2,990. 

In  December,  1914,  new  regulations  for  Uie  park  ranger  force  were 
drawn  and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  In  conformance  with 
these  regulations  a  uniform  was  designed  and  insignia  of  the  officers 
selected.  The  park  rangers  in  Yosemite  National  Park  are  now 
uniformed  according  to  regulation,  and  the  organization  of  the  park 
ranger  force  under  the  new  regulations  has  been  perfected  and  has 
demonstrated  the  merits  of  the  steps  taken. 

CBATEB  LAKE  NATIONAL  PAKK. 

Plans  were  begun  on  the  new  village  for  Crater  Lake  National 
Park  in  the  year  1915.  The  work  done  under  this  plan  comprised 
studies  in  ardiitectural  character,  together  with  an  investigation  of 
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the  most  feasible  method  of  laying  out  roads  for  the  circulation  of 
traffic. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  a  tour  of  inspection  was  made,  together 
with  a  study  of  the  road  and  trail  system  m  this  park. 

MESA  VEBDE  NATIONAL  PAKK. 

A  tour  of  inspection  was  made  of  this  park  in  the  late  summer  of 
1914^  and  the  needs  of  roads^  trails,  and  other  developments  carefully 
considered.  Plans  and  specifications  were  drawn  for  a  ranger  cabin 
to  be  built  of  stone  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  Spruce  Tree  House. 

GLACIEB  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  work  in  this  office  on  this  park  has  been  confined  to  the  pur- 
chasing of  materials  and  planning  of  the  road  and  trail  system  which 
followed  as  a  result  of  a  more  or  less  prolonged  inspection  of  the 
park. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PABK. 

Trips  of  investigation  have  been  made  to  Sequoia  National  Park, 
and  a  system  of  roads  and  trails  planned.  A  survey  has  also  been 
made  (finished  in  June,  1915)  of  the  Mineral  King  Road,  which 
traverses  the  park,  together  with  a  survey  and  location  of  .the  pro- 
posed changes  necessary  to  make  this  road  practical  and  passable  to 
motor-propelled  and  otKer  vehicles. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

AS  TO   THE   OFFICE   OF   THE  GENEJLAL   SUPEBINTENDENT   AND 
LANDSCAPE  ENGINEER  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

The  following  recommendations  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  is  the  Secretary's  desire  to  hold  the  general  superintendent 
and  landscape  engineer  responsible  for  the  work  in  the  national 
parks  and  that  the  general  superintendent  should  in  turn  hold  the 
oflScers  in  the  parks  responsible  to  him. 

The  general  superintendent  should  have  the  authority  to  employ 
or  dismiss  any  men  in  the  service,  and  that  suspension  should  remain 
effective  imtil  revoked  by  the  Secretary. 

Allotments  from  the  annual  appropriations  should  be  made  in  the 
general  supperintendent's  office  after  a  general  plan  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  approved. 

I  recommend  that  the  general  superintendent  be  given  authority 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  construction  work  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  by  contract  in  accordance  with  the  general  scheme 
of  expenditures  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

This  office  has  purchased  all  supplies  for  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and 
(jeneral  Grant  National  Parks  since  April  1,  1915.  Considerable 
saving  has  been  accomplished  by  purchasmg  in  San  Francisco  rather 
than  through  local  dealers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  parks.  Some 
purchasing  has  also  been  done  for  other  parks  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  in  some  instances  from  15  to  25  per  cent  has  been 
saved.     I  recommend  that  this  system  of  purchasing  and  the  forms 
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used  be  adopted  and  the' practice  extended  throughout  the  various 
parks  wherever  practicable. 

In  order  that  the  general  superintendent  may  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  phases  of  the  work  for  which  he  is  held  responsible, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  correspondence  from  the  parks  should  be 
addressed  to  the  general  superintendent,  or  through  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and,  likewise,  all  communications  that  have  to  do  with  oper- 
ations in  the  parks  should  be  forwarded  from  the  department  throiigh 
the  general  superintendent  to  the  parks. 

I  recommend  that  all  regulations  and  instructions  to  be  enforced 
in  the  ^arks  be  promulgated  from  the  general  superintendent's  office. 

It  is  impossible  to  accomplish  economical  management  of  the  parks 
without  tne  aid  of  a  practical  working  unit  cost-keeping  system. 
Such  a  system  has  been  installed  in  the  Yosemite  National  Fark  and 
is  producing  most  satisfactory  results.  I  recommend  that  this  sys- 
tem be  extended  to  each  and  every  other  national  park.  This  will 
involve  the  taking  of  an  inventory  on  the  physical  assets  in  each 
park  such  as  was  taken  in  Yosemite.  This  work  should  also  be  car- 
ried on  in  other  parks. 

The  title  of  general  superintendent  and  landscape  engineer  of 
national  parks^  carries  witn  it  two  distinct  and  separate  classes  of 
duties.  There  is  sufficient  work  under  each  of  these  two  titles  to  keep 
one  man  very  busy  throughout  the  year.  It  is  not  humanly  possible 
for  one  man  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  general  superintendent  and 
landscape  engineer  and  perform  the  duties  that  each  of  these  two 
titles  require.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  title  be  split  and 
two  officers  appointed  for  this  work — a  general  superintendent  and 
a  landscape  engineer. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  work  that  can  be  carried  on  in  this 
office  is  the  planning  of  improvements  in  the  various  parks,  and  I 
stronglv  urge  that  the  work  that  has  begun  in  the  way  of  planning 
new  villages  for  the  Yosemite  and  Crater  Lake  National  Parks  be 
continued  in  the  remaining  parks  where  such  work  is  needed. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  by  an  act  of  Congress 
a  national  park  service,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  of  administering  our 
national  parks  that  such  a  service  is  seriously  needed.  I  would  urge 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  will 
establish  the  national  park  service  on  a  firm  footing. 

The  title  of  superintendent  in  any  national  park  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  a  title  of  supervisor  should  indicate  the  officer  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  park,  as  the  title  of  superintendent  is  con- 
fusing with  the  title  of  general  superintendent. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOB  THE  VABIOUS  FABKS. 

YOSEMrTE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  steps  that  have  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  the  new  hotel 
on  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  another  at  Glacier  Point,  and  a  chaiu 
of  mountain  inns  throughout  the  park,  will  undoubtedly  bring  a 
materially  increased  travel.  To  prepare  for  this,  more  road  and  trail 
construction  work  in  the  park  is  necessary.    The  road  from  El  Portal 
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to  the  valley  should  be  widened  and  properly  surfaced.  The  road 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  from  Pohona  Bridge  to  the  new  hotel 
site  should  be  surfaced.  That  portion  of  the  road  on  the  south  side 
of  the  valley  which  is  now  a  dirt  road  should  be  surfaced.  A  new 
bridge  should  be  erected  in  place  of  the  present  Sentinel  Bridge, 
which  has  several  times  been  condemned  and  which  is  now  not  strong 
enouffh  to  carrjr  passenger  trucks. 

When  the  village  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  completed  it 
will  be  necessary  to  erect  new  bams  and  headquarters  for  the  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  stock.  There  is  also  a  crying  need  for  a 
new  administrative  building.  The  old  building  occupied  at  present 
by  the  superintendent  is  insanitary  and  rapidly  falling  to  pieces. 

It  is  recommended  that  three  motor-driven  power  sprinkling  trucks 
be  purchased  for  use  in  sprinkling  the  roads  in  Yosemite  National 
Park,  as  the  cost  of  sprinkling  the  roads  in  this  park  by  horse-drawn 
sprinklers  is  entirely  too  high.  For  the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
and  August,  1915,  6,162  miles  of  roads  were  sprinkled  in  this  park, 
at  an  average  cost  of  93  cents  per  mile.  The  reason  for  this  apparent 
high  cost  is  that  horse  hire  and  forage  for  the  subsistence  of  stock  is 
very  high.  The  average  cost  per  horse-day  for  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  and  August  was  $1.07.  By  installing  motor-driven 
sprinkling  trucks  and  making  some  slight  improvements  in  the  water 
system  this  expense  could  be  reduced  50  per  cent. 

The  purchase  of  the  Tioga  Eoad  has  widened  the  activities  of  the 
park  ranger  force,  and  this  force  should  be  augmented  to  control  the 
travel. 

The  park  rangers  in  the  Yosemite  Park  have  no  headquarters  of 
their  own  in  the  valley.  A  ranger  barrack  should  be  erected,  in 
which  will  be  lockers  for  each  ranger.  A  stable  should  be  con- 
structed in  conjunction  with  the  barrack  where  the  park  rangers 
called  to  the  valley  for  special  duty  may  stable  and  feed  their  horses. 

An  information  bureau  has  been  in  operation  for  a  few  months 
during  the  season  of  1915  and  has  met  with  enthusiastic  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  This  bureau  gives  information  direct  to  the 
tourists  regarding  the  condition  of  tne  roads,  trails,  and  all  other 
information  desired  in  a  way  that  is  not  biased  by  local  prejudice. 
I  strongly  urge  that  a  system  of  local  information  bureaus  operated 
by  the  department  be  adopted  in  all  of  the  parks  and  continued  in 
X  osemite  National  Park. 

A  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and  animals  indigenous  to  the  area 
covered  by  Yosemite  National  Park  has  been  started,  and  the  same 
is  being  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  bureau  of  information.  The  ex- 
hibits are  supplied  through  Dr.  Joseph  Grinnell,  director  of  the 
museum  of  vertebrate  zoology  of  the  University  of  California.  Some 
of  the  park  rangers  have  been  instructed  by  Dr.  Grinnell  and  his 
assistants  in  the  securing  and  stufling  of  the  birds  and  animals.  The 
work  done  to  date  has  aroused  considerable  public  interest  and  has 
met  with  enthusiastic  appreciation. 

A  collection  of  wild  flowers  is  also  being  completed  and  placed  on 
exhibition.  With  each  flower  is  a  water-color  drawing  showing  the 
true  color  of  the  flower.  This  work  is  being  carried  on  through  the 
park  ranger  force  and  the  bureau  of  information. 
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SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  Mineral  King  Boad,  which  traverses  the  Sequoia  National 
Park  from  the  western  boundary  to  the  eastern  boundary,  connects 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  with  a  small  summer  resort  named  Mineral 
King.  There  is  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  use  this 
road,  which  use  has  been  denied  them.  I  recommend  that  the  de- 
partment put  this  road  in  shape  for  travel  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

The  Mount  Whitney  Power  Co.  has  built  a  road  up  the  canyon 
of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Kaweah.  Surveys  for  the  extension  of 
this  road  diould  be  made  so  that  it  may  connect  with  the  Giant  For- 
est Road,  Uius  forming  a  loop  in  the  park.  Another  survey  of  a  road 
connecting  Sequoia  Park  with  General  Grant  Park  has  been  made 
bv  the  Omce  of  Public  Boads.  This  survey  ^ould  be  considered  and, 
it  accepted,  adopted  and  plans  for  its  construction  undertaken. 

To  the  east  of  Sequoia  National  Park  is  some  of  the  finest  moun- 
tain scenery  in  the  world.  The  area  in  which  the  scenery  lies  is  of 
little  or  no  value  for  purposes  other  than  the  pleasure  of  scenery 
lovers.  It  contains  the  sreat  Kern  Canyon,  Kings  River  Canyons, 
and  Mount  Whitney,  the  nighest  peak  in  the  United  States,  together 
with  almost  innumerable  otner  features.  I  can  not  recommend  too 
strongly  that  the  Sequoia  National  Park  be  enlarged  to  take  in  the 
areas  to  the  southeast  and  east  which  contain  these  examples  of 
wonderful  mountain  scenery. 

GRATER   LAKE    NATIONAL   PARK. 

The  present  headquarters  of  the  superintendent  are  at  a  point  a 
thousand  feet  below  the  rim  of  the  crater.  The  location  is  not  satis- 
factory. Plans  should  be  made  for  a  secondary  summer  headquarters 
on  the  rim  of  the  crater,  either  at  the  location  of  the  present  hotel 
or  at  some  other  point  on  the  rim. 

The  ranger  force  in  this  park  is  not  of  sufficient  size  to  adequately 
protect  the  park  in  the  winter.  The  force  should,  therefore,  lie 
au^ented  to  prevent  poaching. 

A  trail  should  be  built  as  near  to  the  water's  edge  as  possible  and 
as  far  around  the  lake  as  practicability  will  allow. 

Ranger  cabins  in  the  form  of  automobile-checking  stations  should 
be  erected  at  each  roadway  entrance  to  the  park. 

The  patrolling  of  this  park  is  rather  difficult,  as  it  is  in  all  parks, 
and  in  order  that  the  superintendent  may  periorm  his  duties  effec- 
tively he  should  be  furnished  with  an  inexpensive  automobile. 

MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK. 

.  The  entire  stretch  of  road  in  this  park  from  the  park  entrance  to 
Paradise  Valley  should  be  surfaced  with  crushed  rock. 

A  survey  of  the  entire  road  and  trail  system  as  outlined  on  the 
roads  and  trails  map  executed  in  this  office  should  be  made  and  thd 
feasibility  of  f oUowmg  out  the  plans  indicated  should  be  investigated. 
Steps  should  be  taken  at  once  for  the  development  of  an  encircling 
road  around  Mount  Rainier  and  all  construction  work  should  be 
confined  to  portions  of  the  general  plan. 
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The  village  at  Longnnre  Springs  is  particularljr  unsightly,  and 
steps  should  be  taken  to  either  clean  this  place  and  brin^  about  a  more 
harmonious  architectural  scheme  or  the  site  should  he  abandoned 
and  another  one  established.  The  plans  for  extensions  of  the  trail 
system  as  recommended  by  the  supervisor  in  his  report  should  be 
adopted. 

Tourists  climbing  the  mountain  are  frequently  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue before  they  reach  the  summit  and  are  forced  to  stop  over  en 
route.  A  small  comfort  station  should  be  erected  along  the  trail  to 
accommodate  such  people. 

Satisfactory  headquiuters  for  department  officials  should  be  erected 
in  the  village  and  the  park  rangers  in  this  park  ^ould  be  uniformed 
according  to  regulations. 

OTiACIEB  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  development  of  travel  in  Glacier  National  Park  has  been  in  an 
easterly  and  westerly  direction.    As  a  result  most  of  the  trails  in  the 

i>ark  traverse  the  Great  Divide.    It  is  impossible  to  take  a  trip  paral- 
eling  the  Great  Divide,  which  would  be  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
trip  that  could  be  devised  in  this  nark.   In  addition  to  this,  there  are 

Eractically  no  roads  within  the  boimdaries  of  the  park,  and  automo- 
Ue  touring,  therefore,  is  excluded.  I  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that 
the  plans  shown  on  the  map  executed  in  this  office  for  the  roads  and 
trails  development  of  this  park  be  adopted  in  general  and  surveys 
made  to  determine  how  much  of  the  roads  and  trails  indicated  thereon 
are  feasible  and  practicable. 

The  headquarters  of  the  sui>ervisor  are  established  at  the  foot  of 
McDonald  Lake.  This  is  not  in  my  estimation  the  proper  location. 
A  thorough  investigation  of  the  available  sites  at  Belton  and  some 
point  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  park,  either  near  St.  Marys  Lake 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  Glacier  Park  Hotel,  should  be  studied  and  steps 
taken  to  establi^  the  headquarters  at  the  location  chosen. 

The  park  ranger  force  in  this  park  is  not  adequate  to  properly 
patrol  the  area. 

The  telephone  system  should  be  improved  and  all  metallic  circuits 
installed.  It  is  not  in  any  way  satisfactory  that  the  Government 
should^  use  private  telephone  lines  erected  by  concessionaires.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  departntient  should  own  its  own  telephone  sys- 
tem, so  that  immediate  service  may  be  had  in  case  of  forest  fires  or 
serious  accidents. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

This  park  is  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  using 
the  soldiers  and  officers  detailea  by  the  Secretaij  of  War  for  the  pur- 
pose of  patrolinff  and  maintaining  order.  This  constitutes  more  or 
less  of  a  dual  a(uninistration,  which  can  never  be  satisfactorily  car- 
ried out  In  my  opinion  this  park  should  be  administered  solely  by 
the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  or  solely  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

I  recommend  that  the  improvementis  requested  by  the  acting  super- 
intendent for  the  buffalo  farm  be  carried  out  and  that  the  acmitional 
fire  lanes  requested  by  him  be  constructed. 
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At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  are  several  buildings  formerly  occupied 
by  soldiers  of  this  mifitary  post  which  might  m  put  to  oettec  pui^ 
poses  than  those  for  which  they  are  now  used.  There  is  a  real  de- 
mand for  a  museum,  and  I  recommend  that  the  feasibility  of  rear- 
ranging the  interior  of  one  of  these  buildings  be  investigated,  and  if 
it  is  found  the  same  can  be  accompUshed  for  reasonable  cost,  plans  be 
drawn  and  contract  let  for  the  construction  work  necessary  to  estab- 
lish this  museum. 

MESA  YERDE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  present  road,  leading  from  the  park  entrance  to  the  top  of 
the  great  mesa,  is  poorly  located  and  unnecessarily  long.  The  recom- 
mendations regarding  this  road  submitted  by  the  superintendent 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  carried  out. 

Many  of  the  ruins  are  in  such  shape  that  it  is  practically  impoad- 
ble  to  get  about  among  them.  I  would  urge  that  a  sufficient  appro- 
priation be  secured  to  permit  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  restoration  recommended  by  the  superintendent. 

The  many  relics  of  a  forgotten  race  that  were  once  in  this  park 
have  been  scattered  to  the  four*  comers  of  the  world.  Those  which 
were  retained  by  the  residents  of  the  district  are  slowly  disappearing. 
If  a  museum,  even  of  the  smallest  kind,  were  erected  in  the  park, 
most  of  these  relics  could  be  secured  either  by  loan  or  gift  and  some 
of  the  implements,  textiles,  and  other  objects  of  interest  could  be 
permanently  preserved. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN   NATIONAL  PARK. 

This  park  is  the  newest  in  the  system.  The  first  steps  that  should 
be  taken,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  preliminary  investigations  looking 
forward  to  a  complete  road  and  trail  system.  This  parK  will  doubtless 
receive  the  greatest  tourist  travel  of  all  of  the  mountain  parks,  and  I 
recommend  that  plans  for  its  development  be  at  once  undertaken  on  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  scheme. 

I  would  suggest  also  that  no  steps  be  taken  in  the  granting  of 
cencessions  in  tnis  park  until  a  policy  is  established  for  their  opera- 
tion similar  to  that  which  is  now  being  developed  in  Yosemite  and 
Mount  Rainier  National  Parks.  The  crying  need  of  this  park  for  the 
next  two  years  will  be  roads  and  trails. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Piatt  National  Park,  like  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  lays  claim 
to  its  place  in  the  category  of  national  parEs  by  virtue  of  the  health- 
ffiving  waters  to  be  found  there.  The  accommodations  and  facilities 
for  the  proper  use  of  these  waters,  however,  have  not  been  developed 
in  any  way  commensurate  with  the  real  value  of  the  water.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  this  water  could  be  used  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  great  number  of  people  who  might  be^^enefited  by 
them :  ^ 

1.  By  erecting  a  large  hotel  or  sanitarium  in  the  park* 

2.  By  bottling  the  waters  for  distribution. 
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I  believe  these  two  possibilities  should  be  thoroughly  investigated 
and  the  choice  determined.  It  is  possible  that  both  mi^ht  be  ad- 
visable. The  principal  question,  however,  is  the  quantity  of  the 
various  waters  that  can  be  secured. 

The  French  Republic  operates  a  bottling  plant  at  Vichy  Springs 
and  sends  water  irom  these  springs  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  If 
the  flow  of  water  in  the  various  springs  in  Piatt  National  Park  is 
of  sufficient  volume  or  can  be  developed,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  see  that  these  waters  are  more  generally  distrib- 
uted. Last  year  over  SOXKK)  gallons  of  water  were  shipped  by  private 
individuals  froin  Pl^tt  National  Park  to  all  parts  oi  the  country. 
^  It  will  be  entirely  feasible,  in  my  opinion,  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  concessionaire  to  build  a  hotel  or  the  bottling  plant  on  a 
long-term  and  profit-sharing  lease,  providing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  is  available.  I  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  flows  of 
these  springy  be  thoroughly  tested  and  the  possibility  of  increasing 
them  investigated.  If  the  results  justify,  I  would  further  recom- 
mend that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  concessionaire  who  will  carry 
on  the  operations  in  accordance  with  the  above  outline. 

HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVATION. 

There  are  two  important  problems  in  this  reservation  that  should 
receive  immediate  attention.  First  is  the  public  bath  operated  by 
the  Government  where  medical  services  and  treatmente  are  free  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  them.  The  present  bathhouse  is 
crumbling  with  decay,  unsightly,  insanitary,  and  reflects  anything 
but  credit  upon  the  Federal  Government. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  been  relieved  of  suffering 
and  as  many  have  had  their  lives  saved  to  them  by  virtue  of  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  waters  of  Arkansas.  It  is  a  great  insti- 
tution and  one  that  fully  warrants  the  hearty  support  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  bathhouses  that  are  privately  owned  are 
many  of  them  luxuriously  appointed,  and  the  growing  contrast  be- 
tween the  people  who  have  money  and  can  afford  these  bathhouses 
and  the  conditions  with  which  the  poor  are  confronted  in  the  free 
bathhouse  is  one  that  arouses  righteous  anger.  I  can  not  conceive 
a  more  noble  act  or  more  justinable  expenditure  of  public  money 
than  the  erection  of  a  new  and  beautiful  bathhouse  as  a  gift  from  the 
Federal   Government  to  the  suffering  poor  of  this  country. 

The  second  feature  that  needs  attention  is  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  reservation  from  the  standpoint  of  a  landscape  architect. 
Several  plans  have  been  submitted  for  the  reservation,  but  none  has 
been  adopted. 

WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

As  a  curious  wonder,  I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  in  this  country 
which  equals  the  Wind  Cave  in  this  park,  which  contains  over  90 
miles  of  explored  passages  which  are  hung  with  stalactites  and 
sparkling  cry^als. 

The  cave,  however,  is  in  utter  darkness  and  the  tourists  visiting 
it  are  only  able  to  secure  a  glimpse  now  and  then  while  a  bit  of 
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magnesium  tape  is  being  burned  by  the  guide.  I  recommend  that 
a  system  of  lighting  the  cave  be  worked  out.  A  test  is  now  being 
made  with  storage  batteries  loaned  by  the  Edison  Electric  Co.  The 
object  of  using  storage  batteries  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  running 
wires  tJirough  the  cave.  If  these  prove  succesful  it  wiU  be  possible 
to  carry  the  batteries  from  the  various  chambers  for  re-storin^;. 

The  results  to  date  indicate  that  this  method  of  lighting  the  cave 
will  probably  be  feasible,  and  if  upon  further  test  our  present  opinion 
is  corroborated,  I  would  recommend  that  some  of  the  main  cham- 
bers be  equipped  with  these  storage-battery  lights. 
Bespectfiuly  submitted. 

Mark  Daniels, 
OenercJ,  Superintendent  and 
Landscape  Engineer  of  National,  Parks. 

The  SEORETARy  op  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
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ira,  Flatt  National  Park. 


ApproprlatloDB  twder  Interior  Department  rerenae*.  and  Tlalton,  all  national  parka. 
Approprlatlona  lor  road  work  under  War  DepartmeDt  in  Zollowatooe,  Honnt 
Ealnlci,  and  Crater  Lake  parka  not  Included  lo  tbi*  diagram. 
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Depabtment  op  the  Intebiob, 
Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Office  of  Superintendent, 
TeUowstone  ParJe,  Wyo,,  September  SO,  1916. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  and  the  management  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
from  October  15,  1914,  to  the  present  date. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  set  aside  by  act  of  March  1,  1872 
(sees.  2474  and  2475,  R.  S.,  17  Stat.,  32),  is  located  in  the  States  of 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho.  It  has  an  area  of  about  2,142,720 
acres  ana  an  average  altitude  of  about  8,000  feet. 

The  mihtary  force  available  for  duty  in  the  park  consists  of  a  de- 
tachment of  200  soldiers  of  the  Cavalry  Arm  of  the  service,  trained 
in  the  different  Cavalry  regiments  and  detached  therefrom  for  this 
special  service. 

TTie  headquarters  is  located  at  Fort  Yellowstone,  but  the  command 
also  garrisons  15  soldier  stations  scattered  throughout  the  park, 
requhing  135  men  during  the  tourist  season  and  75  during  the  remain- 
der  of  the  year. 

A  telephone  system  connects  the  soldier  stations  and  the  post. 

In  adoition  to  the  miUtarv  force  which  is  maintained  bj  the  War 
Department,  the  Interior  Department  furnishes  certain  civilian  em- 
pl^ees,  namely,  a  clerk,  scouts,  a  buffalo  keeper,  etc. 

The  detachments  of  soldiers  at  the  15  stations  performed  their  duties 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

TRAVEL. 

An  unusually  early  spring  opened  all  roads  to  travel  before  the 
tourist  season,  out  on  account  of  heavy  rains  in  May  and  up  to  past 
the  middle  of  Jime,  they  were  very  muddy  for  a  few  dajrs  after  the 
opening  on  June  14,  but  dried  up  so  rapidly  that  they  required  sprink- 
ling before  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  aggregate  number  of  persons  making  park  trips  during  the 
season  of  1915  was  as  follows: 

Travel  during  the  season  of  1916. 

Gueetfl  at  hotels: 

Entmng  via  the  weetern  entrance  with  Yellowstone- Western 

Sta^Co 20,161 

Entenng  via  the  northern  entrance  with  Yellowstone  Park  Trans- 
portation Co ; 6,  722 

Entering  via  eastern  entrance  with  Holm  Transportation  Co 144 

27, 017 
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Wylie  Pennanent  Camping  Co.: 

Entering  via  northern  entrance 3,  SOS 

Entering  via  western  entrance 7, 027 

Entertaining  via  eastern  entrance 206 

10, 541 

Shaw  &  Powell  Camping  Co.: 

Entering  via  ncMrthem  entrance 3»  261 

Entering  via  western  entrance 1, 966 

5,227 

HefferHn  Campe: 

Entering  via  northern  entrance 1, 000 

Entering  via  western  entrance 612 

1,692 

With  other  licensees  of  personally-conducted  camping  parties 26S 

Making  park  trips  with  private  transportation: 

With  automobiles 3, 613 

With  other  private  transportation  as  "private  camping  parties '' ...    3, 4i8 

6,961 

Total  making  park  trips 61, 703 

Number  making  short  trips  with  special  licensees 192 

Grand  total  of  travel,  season  of  1915 61, 895 

The  Yellowstono  Park  Hotel  Co.  reports  that  27,017  people  were 
accommodated  at  the  hotels  in  the  park  during  the  season  of  1915, 
of  which  6,722  entered  at  the  northern  entrance,  20,151  at  the  western 
entrance,  and  144  at  the  eastern  entrance. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Boat  Co.  reports  that  4,277  people  took  the 
boat  trip  across  Yellowstone  Lake  dmine  the  season,  of  which  1,863 
were  traveling  with  the  Yeflowstone  Pant  Transportation  Co.,  1,699 
with  the  Yellowstone-Westem  Stage  Co.,  589  with  Wylie  Camping 
Co.,  Ill  with  Shaw  &  Powell  Campmg  Co.,  4  with  Holm  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  and  11  miscellaneous. 

Travel  by  the  different  entrancei. 

From  the  west,  via  Yellowstone,  Mont 32, 551 

From  the  nor^ ,  via  Gardiner  JMont 17, 463 

From  the  south,  via  Jackson,  Wyo 331 

From  the  east,  via  Cody,  Wyo 1, 550 

Total 51,8»5 

The  travel  by  way  of  Tower  Falls  by  regular  tourists  returning  to 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  from  Grand  Canyon  was  less,  in  proportion  to 
total  travel,  then  last  year.  The  falling  off  in  the  number  taking  this 
trip,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  park,  was  due  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  transportation  companies  to  spare  their  horses  the  pull  up 
the  moimtain  and  the  longer  journey.  All  touring  the  park  in  auto- 
mobiles took  the  Mount  Wasnbum  route  and  were  most  enthusiastic 
over  the  scenery. 

The  Wylie  Permanent  Camping  Co.  had  158  wagons  in  use  during 
the  season,  the  Shaw  &  Powell  Camping  Co.  had  85  wagons  in  use. 
W.  N.  and  O.  M.  Hefferlin  had  42  wagons  and  4  saddle  horses  in  use 
transporting  tourists  and  supplies  to  weir  4  permanent  camps  in  the 
park,  and  in  addition  movaDle  camp  licenses  were  issued  during  the 
season,  covering  a  total  of  43  wagons  and  247  saddle  and  pack  animals 
and  4  special  wagons  for  livery  work. 

An  inspection  of  the  figures  giving  the  travel  for  the  season  shows 
that  about  three-fifths  of  all  the  visitors  to  the  park  entei^d  by  the 
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western  gateway.  This  was  due  to  several  causes,  chief  of  which  was 
the  reduced  rates  on  certain  central  western  railways  to  the  Panama- 
Pac^c  Exposition  in  San  Francisco,  with  side  trips  to  Nationid  Parks 
and  other  points  of  interest.  This  concentration  of  travel  to  one 
entrance  made  the  task  of  the  transportation  companies  operating 
therefrom  exceedingly  difficult,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days 
when  the  numbers  arriving  were  too  large  for  all  to  be  given  transpor- 
tation the  traveling  public  was  well  handled. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

Under  instructions  in  connection  with  your  announcement  of  April 
21,  1915,  that  automobiles  would  be  admitted  to  the  park  beginning 
August  1,  such  privilege  to  be  extended  to  pleasure  vehicles  only, 
preparations  were  at  once  be^un.  Four  extra  first-class  rangers  were 
employed  for  Uie  purpose  of  checking  automobiles,  telephone  lines 
were  extended  and  old  ones  repaired,  and  new  telephones  installed  at 
several  points  along  the  roads  where  checking  was  necessary.  On 
June  7  and  8  a  trial  trip  was  made  by  park  omcers  and  members  of 
the  transportation  companies,  as  a  result  of  which  regulations  and 
schedules  were  planned  and  recommended  to  the  department,  and 
these  were  printed  wd  distributed  before  the  opening  date. 

Prior  to  the  opening  date  for  automobiles,  August  1,  heavy  rains 
throughout  the  West  made  the  roads  approaching  and  in  the  park 
heavy  and  difficult,  yet  50  automobiles  with  171  tourists  entered  the 
park  on  tiiat  day.  No  accidents  to  the  occupants  of  horse-drawn 
vehicles  due  to  automobiles  marred  this  radical  departure  in  viewing 
the  park  and  the  relations  and  schedides  worked  j>erfectly,  although 
travel  was  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  the  park.  It  was  found  pos- 
sible to  ^ant  special  schedides  and  night  travel  to  those  whose  time 
was  limited,  and  it  is  believed  that  new  schedides  can  be  added  to 
those  in  force  which  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  those  touring  the  park 
in  automobiles.  Another  season  should  find  open  to  automobiles  the 
road  from  Tower  Falb  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  park,  passing 
through  the  Lamar  River  and  Soda  Butte  Creek  valleys,  oy  the 
buffalo  farm  and  on  to  the  lofty  and  rugged  mountains  that  border 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  park.  The  officers,  enlisted  men,  and 
rangers  had  no  difficulty  in  handling  the  automobile  travel,  and  their 
efforts  to  keep  cars  within  the  schedules  were  met  by  courteous  and 
appreciative  Responses  on  the  part  of  the  occupants. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  automobiles,  and 
number  of  tourists  carried  by  them,  that  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  park  trip  from  August  1  to  the  end  of 
the  season: 

AtUomobile  travel. 

AutomobllM.    Tourists. 

Entering  via  the  northern  entrance 365  1, 377 

Entering  via  the  western  entrance 392  1, 403 

Entering  via  the  eastern  entrance 193  701 

Entering  via  the  southern  entrance 8  32 

Total 968      3,613 

This  travel  is  included  in  the  aggregate  number  of  tourists  taking 
park  trips,  heretofore  mentioned. 
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On  April  21,  1915,  authority  was  granted  by  the  department  to 
issue  a  permit  to  Robt.  I.  McKay,  of  Cooke,  Mont.,  to  transport 
machinery,  ore,  and  supplies  between  Gardiner  and  Cooke,  Mont., 
using  15  automobile  trucks  and  25  trailers,  under  proper  restrictions 
as  to  schedules,  etc.,  and  to  use  one  car  as  a  utility  or  repair  car,  all 
on  condition  that  he  make  certain  repairs  to  tiie  roads  between  Soda 
Butte  and  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  pay  a  license  fee  of  $20  per 
annum  for  each  truck  used,  $10  per  annum  for  each  trailer  used,  and 
$10  per  annum  for  repair  and  utility  car.  Mr.  McKaj  arrived  at 
Garoiner  about  Jidy  15  with  one  truck  and  one  utihty  car.  He 
deposited  funds  to  cover  license  fee  on  these  and  the  following  morn- 
ing went  to  Cooke  with  them,  after  having  made  arrangements  with 
the  engineer  oflBcer  in  regard  to  repairing  tne  roads.  Since  that  time 
he  has  nad  the  truck  at  work  in  connection  with  the  work  of  repairing 
the  road  between  Tower  Falls*  and  Cooke,  but  the  improvements 
have  not  progressed  up  to  the  present  time  suflBciently  as  to  render  it 
practicable  to  haid  heavy  loads  over  the  roads  with  truck,  but  his 
crews  are  still  at  work. 

Hon.  Stephen  T.  Mather,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
visited  the^  park  twice  during  the  season,  once  before  and  once  after 
the  admission  of  automobiles. 

CONCESSIONERS. 

The  Shaw  &  Powell  Camping  Co.  completed  the  work  begun  last 
season  of  constructing  log  dming  rooms,  kitchens,  and  storerooms  at 
permanent  night  camps. 

The  Wjylie  r ermanent  Camping  Co.  constructed  a  temporary  log 
building  for  use  as  a  hospital  at  its  Swan  Lake  Camp,  and  another  at 
the  Riverside  camp  which  accommodates  the  offices  and  news  stand, 
and  is  also  used  as  a  recreation  room. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Brothers  completed  his  bathhouses  and  plunge  at 
Upper  Geyser  Basin  and  opened  them  to  the  public  on  July  1.  These 
batns  have  proven  popidar  with  travelers  as  well  as  with  employees 
of  the  park.  Mr.  Brothers  reports  that  the  total  nimiber  of  batners 
since  July  1  was  7,681. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hamilton  bought  the  Elamer  general  store  at  Upper 
Geyser  Basin  and  took  charge  of  it  at  the  begmning  of  the  season. 

STREAM  GAGING. 

Mr.  G.  Clyde  Baldwin,  district  engineer  of  the  water-resources 
branch  of  the  United  States  GeologicalSurvey,  with  headquarters  at 
Boise,  Idaho,  who  has  charge  of  this  important  feature,  has  furnished 
the  following  report  on  this  work  for  the  year: 

Records  were  obtained  from  the  foUowing  gaging  stations  which 
were  established  during  June,  1913: 

MadiBon  River  near  Yellowstone,  Mont. 

Gibbon  River  at  Wylie  Lunch  Station,  near  Yellowstone,  Mont. 
Yellowstone  River  above  Upper  Falls,  near  Canyon  Station. 
Snake  River  at  south  boundary  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  small  allotment  of  funds  available  for  this  work  has  proved 
sufficient  only  to  keep  up  the  necessary  office  work  connected  there- 
with and  to  permit  the  making  of  one  visit  during  the  year  to  each 
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of  the  gaging  stations.  Consequently  it  is  still  impossible  to  compute 
dischai^es  of  Snake  and  Yellowstone  Rivers  for  an^hing  except 
low  stages  of  flow  because  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  high-stage 
measurements  xmtil  cables  have  been  installed  at  these  stations. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  gaging  stations,  together  with  sum- 
maries of  current  meter  measurements^  and  gage  height  and  dis- 
charge data  for  each  will  be  published  m  the  annual  Water-Supplv 
Papers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey^  Parts  VI  and  XLI, 
respectively,  for  Missouri  and  Snake  River  drainage  areas. 

ROADS. 

The  road  work  in  the  park  is  in  charge  of  Mai.  Amos  A.  Fries, 
United  States  Engineer  Corps,  who  has  furnished  tne  following  notes 
on  the  work  in  the  park  unaer  his  department: 

The  sundry  civil  oiU  of  March  3,  1915,  appropriated  money  as  fol- 
lows for  road  work  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the  adjacent 
forest  reserve  on  the  east  and  south: 

Yellowstone  National  Park:  For  maintenance  and  repair  of  improvements,  $125,000, 
including  not  to  exceed  $7,500  for  maintenance  of  the  road  in  the  forest  reserve  leading 
out  of  the  park  from  the  east  boundary,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  maintenance  of 
the  road  in  the  forest  reserves  leading  out  of  the  park  from  the  south  boundary,  to  be 
expended  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  be  immediately 
a-mlable:  Providedy  That  no  portion  of  this  appropriation  shaU  be  expended  for  the 
removal  of  snow  from  any  of  tne  roads  for  the  purpose  of  opening  them  in  advance  of 
the  time  when  they  will  be  cleared  bv  seasonal  changes. 

For  widening  to  not  exceeding  eighteen  feet  of  roadway  and  improving  surface  of 
roads  and  for  1)uilding  bridges  and  culverts  from  the  belt-line  road  to  the  western  bor- 
der from  the  Thumb  Station  to  the  southern  border,  and  from  the  Lake  Hotel  Station 
to  the  eastern  border,  aU  within  Yellowstone  National  Park,  to  make  such  roads  suit- 
able and  safe  for  animal-drawn  and  motor-propeUed  vehicles,  to  be  immediately  avail- 
able, $50,000. 

For  completing  the  widening:  to  not  exceeding  eighteen  feet  of  roadway  and  improv- 
ing the  surface  of  roads  and  for  building  bridges  and  culverts  in  the  forest  reserve 
leading  out  of  the  park  from  the  east  boundary,  to  make  such  roads  suitable  and  safe 
for  animal-drawn  and  motor-propelled  vehicles,  to  be  immediately  available,  $20,000. 

In  addition  there  remained  available  on  October  1,  1914,  about 
one-half  of  the  $255,000  appropriated  for  the  same  purposes  in  the 
simdry  civil  bill  of  August  1,  1914  (pp.  8  and  9,  report  of  acting 
supermtendent,  September  30,  1914). 

On  accoimt  of  early  spring  and  the  desire  to  expedite  work  in  an- 
ticipation of  record  travel  through  the  park  during  1915,  due  to  the 
combined  influence  of  the  European  war  and  of  the  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego  Expositions,  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted  during 
tlxe  spring  and  summer  of  1915  under  botn  appropriations,  and  con- 
sequently almost  all  crews  have  either  exhausted  their  apportioned 
funds  or  completed  their  work  prior  to  the  date  of  this  report  and 
have  been  disbanded. 

The  work  during  the  year  included  general  repair  and  maintenance 
of  the  entire  system,  including  the  west,  south,  and  east  approaches, 
both  in  the  park  and  in  the  forest  reserve  on  the  east,  and  tne  Cooke 
City  road;  widening  and  improving  the  west,  south,  and  east  ap- 
proaches, including  the  east  forest  reserve;  sprinkling  of  100  to  112 
miles  of  belt  line  and  west  approach  road;  repair  and  construction 
of  bridges;  construction  of  concrete,  wood,  and  galvanized-iron  cul- 
verts; clearing  of  dead  and  fallen  timber  from  the  roadside;  reshaping 
and  ditching  roads;  maintenance  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  lawns. 
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In  the  following  summary  the  work  will  be  divided  into  that  done 
on  the  belt  line,  the  west  approach,  the  south  approach,  the  east 
approach,  the  Cooke  Gty  road,  and  work  in  general. 

BBIiT  LINE  BOAD  (INCLUDING  NOBTH  ENTBANOB  BOAD). 

Oenerdl  road  repairs. — ^In  the  fall  of  1914,  in  order  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive damage  to  the  roads  dining  the  winter,  work  on  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  belt  line  was  done  to  improve  the  drainage, 
smoothing  and  reshaping  the  roads,  cleaning  out  ditches  and  cul- 
verts, and  constructmg  '' thank-you-ma'ams,"  or  water  bars,  on 
some  of  the  steeper  grades.  This  work  extended  generally  from  the 
Thiunb  to  Oardmer,  via  Lake,  Canyon,  Norris,  and  Mammoth,  and 
from  Norris  south  toward  Madison  Junction.  Similar  repairs  weire 
made  on  about  4^  miles  of  the  Moimt  Washbxun  road,  between  miles 
lOi  and  15i  from  Canyon  Jimction. 

Owing  to  continued  rainy  weather  during  the  latter  half  of  May 
and  the  first  half  of  June,  during  the  sprmg  of  1915,  and  to  the 
great  amoimt  of  freighting  being  done  into  me  park  by  the  hotels 
and  various  transportation  companies  in  anticipation  of  a  large 
amoimt  of  travel  in  the  park  during  the  summer,  me  road  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  became  very  badly  rutted  and  in  some  places  almost 
impassable.  It  became  necessary  early  in  Jime  to  establish  so-caDed 
drag  stations  at  a  number  of  the  worst  places,  from  which  split-log 
drags  were  operated  over  the  roads,  thus  smoothing  them  out, 
reducing  the  ruts,  and  giving  the  roaos  a  chance  to  drain  off.  The 
same  bad  weather  caused  a  large  fill  over  the  10-foot  reinforced  con- 
crete arch  culvert,  built  in  1914  about  1,000  feet  south  of  Canyon 
Junction,  to  sUde  away;  and  a  very  considerable  amount  of  work 
was  required  to  repair  this  damage  and  bring  the  fill  up  to  the  cross 
section  required.  Between  May  20  and  July  3  a  flying  grader 
squadron,  consisting  of  four  CTaders,  was  sent  entirely  aroimd  the 
belt  line,  shaping  up  the  roads,  cleaning  ditches,  cleaning  out  and 
making  minor  repairs  to  culverts.  To  assist  in  maintaining  the  roads 
during  the  tourist  season,  each  sprinkler  crew  was  equipped  with  a 
split-fog  drag :  and  whenever  rainy  weather  gave  an  opportunity  for  so 
doing,  mese  orags  were  used  to  reshape  and  smooth  out  the  ruts  in  the 
roads.    This  process  the  heavy  tourist  traffic  made  very  necessary. 

Gardiner  slide. — ^The  slide  in  the  Gardiner  Canyon,  about  2  miles 
from  the  north  entrance  at  Gardiner,  Mont.,  which  has  given 
considerable  trouble  to  the  Gardiner  Road  for  a  number  of  years, 
was  cut  back  in  the  fall  of  1914  and  the  spring  of  1915,  prior  to  the 
tourist  season,  by  means  of  hydraulic  sluicing.  During  the  fall  of 
1914  a  4-inch  pipe-line,  fed  by  an  electric  motor-driven  pump,  was 
used  to  furnish  tne  water  for  the  sluicing;  but  in  the  spring  oi  1915 
this  was  displaced  by  a  6-inch  pipe-line,  conveying  a  gravity  stream 
from  a  lake  about  a  thousand  leet  west  of,  and  130  ^t  above,  the 
top  of  the  slide.  This  latter  method  allowed  a  greater  amount  of 
material  to  be  moved  and  at  less  cost.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  slide  will  continue  to  cause  trouble  for  several  years  to  come 
and  will  require  sluicing  once  or  twice  a  year  until  stopped.  Not- 
withstanding the  very  excellent  condition  of  the  road  at  this  point 
when  the  sluicing  was  discontinued  early  in  June,  the  slide  has  again 
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encroached  on  the  road,  although  not  sufficiently  to  cause  any  in- 
convenience-to traffic. 

Sprinkling  and  dragging. — During  the  tourist  season  of  1915  from 
100  to  112  miles  of 'road  was  sprinkled,  including,  however,  a  large 

Sortion  of  the  west  approach.  After  the  continued  rains  of  late 
[ay  and  early  June,  an  excessively  dry  spell  started  in  and  lasted 
for  about  a  mcmth.  This,  coupled  with  me  excessive  evaporation 
due  to  the  high  altitude  of  the  park,  made  it  impracticable  m  many 
places  dining  this  period  for  sprinkling  to  cope  with  the  situation 
and  satisfactorily  lav  the  dust.  These  conditions  were  made  some- 
what worse  bv  the  fact  that  this  excessive  dry  period  unfortunately 
occurred  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  sprinkler  season.  When  the 
sprinklers  are  first  started,  the  men  operating  them  are  new  and 
inexperienced,  and  nimierous  small  defects  that  occur  each  year  in 
water  ditches,  rams,  tanks,  and  valves  have  to  be  remedied  before 
the  sprinkling  system  can  attain  its  maximum  efficiency.  In  the 
latter  half  of  July  and  thereafter  occasional  showers  occmred,  how- 
ever, and  these  greatly  reUeved  the  situation.  In  addition  to  lay- 
ing the  dust,  the  showers  enabled  the  sprinkler  crews  to  operate 
their  road  drags,  with  which  all  crews  are  equipped,  as  already  stated 
under  "General  Road  Repairs." 

The  length  of  road  sprmkled  was  increased  at  the  opening  of  the 
season  in  1915  to  112  miles.  Difficulty  was  experienced,  however, 
in  several  places,  through  the  water  supply  of  tanks  giving  out,  due, 
as  last  year,  to  the  very  li^ht  snowfall  during  the  preceding  winter. 
The  sprinklers  which  run  between  the  Thumb  and  the  5-mile  post 
toward  the  Lake,  and  between  the  1  and  6-mile  posts  from  the 
Canyon  toward  Norris,  had  to  be  abandoned  diudng  August,  the 
benefits  not  being  sufficient  to  justify  the  cost. 

Considerable  experimenting  was  done  prior  to  the  sprinkling  sea- 


crease  in  cost  or  plant  (except  for  the  purchase  of  the  pimiping  sets) 
the  total  number  of  nules  sprinkled.  These  experiments  have  not, 
however,  shown  the  gasoline  sets  to  be  sufficiently  reUable  to  justify 
their  actual  installation  in  the  place  of  the  present  hand  pumps,  as 
owing  to  the  hard  conditions  of  service  and  to  the  probably  inexpert 
attendance,  the  gasoline  pimips  would  be  out  of  commission  a  great 
part  of  the  time  and  the  sprinkling  conseouently  often  interrupted. 

OUing  Oardiner  Road. — ^In  the  spring  ot  1915,  1.6  miles  of  road 
inside  the  entrance  arch  at  Gardmer  was  scarified,  regraded,  and 
treated  with  oil  and  gravel  surfacing,  as  was  also  the  0.3  of  a  mile 
of  branch  freight  road  at  Gardiner.  For  this  purpose  a  light  oil, 
which  was  left  over  from  the  preceding  summer,  was  used,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  prevent  dust  and  avoid  naving  to  sprinkle  this  stretch 
of  road.  The  process  used  answered  the  purpose  very  well,  much 
better  than  the  appUcation  of  thin  oil  on  the  imprepared  road,  as 
experimentally  done  one  year  ago.  It  is  not  believed,  however, 
that  this  stretch  of  road  will  have  the  wearing  Qualities  expecteo 
from  the  oil  and  rock  macadam  surfacing  used  at  tixe  west  entrance. 

Resurfounng. — ^In  addition  to  the  oil  surfacing  at  Gardiner,  there 
were  resurfaced  during  the  year  several  stretches  of  road  which  had 
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been  particularly  troublesome  in  wet  weather,  aggregating  about 
7  miles,  as  follows:  From  about  1|  to  4f  miles  trom  Mammoth 
Springs  toward  Norris;  from  Canyon  Jimction  about  1,000  feet 
south  to  the  Canyon  Arch  Bridge;  and  7^  tolO^  miles  from  the 
Canyon  Junction  toward  the  Lake  Hotel. 

IJorris  reali^meTU. — ^A  realignment  a  little  more  than  1  mile  in 
lengtn  was  built  at  the  Norris  Geyser  Basin  to  avoid  two  bad  hilla — 
one  north  and  one  south  of  the  Minute  Man  Geyser. 

Bridges  and  cuLveria, — ^The  reinforced  concrete  Canyon  Arch  Bridge, 
wUch  was  built  xmder  contract,  was  completed  and  accepted  on 
Jime  16,  1915.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  in  the 
park — 210  feet  long  over  all,  with  a  145-foot  arch. 

In  line  with  the  pjolicy  adopted  several  years  ago,  there  were  built 
or  installed  this  spring  on  the  section  between  the  UppcKr  Basin  and 
the  Thumb,  12  reinforced  concrete-slab  culverts,  eight  being  of  8-foot 
span  and  the  other  four  of  6-foot  span,  and  about  14  galyanized-iron 
culverts,  mostly  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  triple  24-inch 
galvanized-iron  culverts,  with  head  walls.  There  were  also  inst^alled 
some  galvanized  iron  culverts  at  other  parts  of  the  belt  line^  notably 
about  six  of  24-inch  diameter  on  the  section  between  the  Lake  and 
the  Canyon,  and  about  the  same  number  on  the  realignment,  already 
mentioned,  at  Norris  Gteyser  Basin. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  wooden  culverts  were  repaired,  on  all 

?3rtions  of  the  belt-line  system;  the  wooden  bridge  on  the  Bunsen 
eak  Road,  over  the  Gardiner  River,  and  the  £>ur  steel  bridges 
between  Mammoth  and  Gardiner  were  refloored;  and  several^  con- 
crete bridges,  built  in  1914,  were  backfilled  and  placed  in  commission 
in  time  for  tne  1915  tourist  season. 

WEST  APPBOAGH. 

On  the  west  approach  maintenance  work,  similar  to  Hiat  on  the 
belt  line,  including  sprinkling,  was  done.  La  addition,  tlie  work  of 
widening  and  improvm^  the  road,  to  make  it  safe  for  animal-drawn 
and  motor-propelled  venicles,  has  been  pushed  to  the  limit  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Widemng  and  grading. — During  the  year  widening  and  grading  of 
the  west  approach  has  been  extended  to  include  all  of  t^e  Madison 
River  branch  of  the  approach,  except  about  1^  miles  (11  to  12^  miks 
from  the  west  boimdary)  and  about  half  of  the  Gibbon  River  branch. 
This  work  has  involved  considerable  minor  realignment,  and  some 
few  more  important  relocations,  including  one  2,500  feet  long, 
between  8  ana  9  miles  from  the  boimdary,  which  avoided  widening 
and  improving  a  stretch  of  rocky  hillside  road  and  diminated  a 
bad  climb,  while  going  down  stream,  over  a  30-foot  hiU;  and  one 
about  1 ,000  feet  long  near  the  junction  of  the  Gibbon  and  Firehok 
Rivers,  where  the  triangle  connecting  the  roads  to  Yellowstone, 
Norris  and  the  Foimtain,  was  made  considerably  smaller,  and  the 
grade  improved. 

Surfacmq. — ^The  top  surfacing  being  used  on  the  west  approach  is  an 
oil  and  rock  macadam.  The  rock  cnisher  on  hand  proving  to  be  of 
insufficient  capacity,  an  additional  one  was  purchased  and  placed 
in  operation,  together  with  the  old  one,  early  this  spring.  The  plant 
was  also  increa^3d  by  an  additional  road  roller  and  several  lees  im- 
portant items  of  machinery.    For  the  storage  of  oil  a  concrete  pit» 
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equipped  with  steam-heating  coils,  was  built  at  the  boundary,  at 
Yeflowstone,  Montana,  with  a  capacity  of  two  cars  of  oil,  and  a 
track  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Kailway  extended  to  permit  un- 
loading of  cars  direct  into  the  pit.  A  retort  was  also  built  adjacent 
to  the  pit,  to  heat  the  oil,  prior  to  use,  to  a  higher  degree  than  prac- 
ticable with  steam. 

Five  miles  of  road  at  the  west  entrance  was  completed  with  oil- 
macadam  surfacing  during  the  year,  although  it  is  possible  that  the 
last  three-quarters  of  a  mile  will  require  considerable  repair  next 
spring.  The  rock  used  on  this  particular  stretch,  although  crushed 
from  Doulders  which  seemed  of  good  quahty,  has  not  turned  out  as 
well  as  desired  under  rolling  and  the  wear  of  traffic. 

In  the  oil-macadam  work  so  far  done  there  have  been  used  two 
different  grades  of  heavy  California  asphalt  oils,  and  one  mile  has 
been  treated  witlx  Tarvia,  experimentafiv,  in  Ueu  of  oH.  The  wear 
of  these  adjacent  stretches  should,  by  the  next  season,  give  a  very 
good  comparison  of  the  different  materials  used,  which  wifl  be  a  valu- 
able aid  in  further  surfacing  in  the  park. 

Firehole  River  realignment, — ^This  realignment^  which  will  replace 
most  of  the  road  lying  between  the  Madison  Junction  and  the  Firehole 
Cascades,  was  begun  in  June  and  completed  for  a  distance  of  about 
3,500  feet  Surveys  have  been  made  beyond  this  distance.  This 
new  location  will  greatly  improve  the  grades  and  will  open  up  a  very 
fine  stretch  of  river  scenery,  replacing  with  an  unusually  attractive 
road  one  which  is  quite  deficient  in  such  qualities.  When  this  new 
road  is  completed  and  opened  up  it  is  believed  that  the  main  traffic 
wiU  ^if t  to  it  instead  of  passing  over  the  !Mesa  Road,  which,  like 
the  present  Firehole  River  oranch  of  the  west  approach,  is  extremely 
uninteresting  and  hilly. 

The  new  road  is  for  the  most  part  in  very  heavy  rock  work,  for 
which  reason  an  aii-compressor  drilling  plant  has  been  purchased 
and  installed)  resulting  in  very  consideraole  increase  in  speed  and 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  work. 

SOUTH  APPROACH. 
IN  THE  PARK. 

In  addition  to  general  spring  repairs,  such  as  were  made  on  the 
belt  line,  the  work  of  widemng  and  miproving  the  south  approach  for 
combined  horse-drawn  and  automobile  tre^c,  as  specially  appro- 
priated for  by  Congress,  was  continued. 

Widening  and  arming. — ^About  6^  miles  of  road  south  of  the  Thumb 
has  been  widened  and  graded  during  the  year,  including  a  realignment 
about  3,000  feet  long. 

Bridges  and  culverts. — ^The  4-epan  log  bridge  over  Lewis  River  was 
rebuilt,  as  were  several  other  small  bndges  and  culverts. 

IN  THE  FOREST  BESEBVE. 

SnaJce  River  Bridge. — ^The  allotments  for  the  two  fiscal  years 
1915  and  1916  for  the  road  in  the  forest  reserve  south  of  the  park 
have  been  lumped  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  100-foot  span  steel 
brid^  over  Snake  River.  The  contract  for  the  steel  and  erection 
has  been  let,  and  the  abutments  have  been  built.  Th,e  bridge  will 
not  be  completed  imtU  next  year. 
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BAST  APPBOAGH. 

As  on  the  belt  line,  general  repairs  were  made  to  the  east  approach, 
both  in  the  park  and  in  the  forest  reserve,  to  maintain  same  in 
condition  for  traffic;  and  the  work  of  widening  and  improving  the 
road,  to  make  same  safe  for  both  animal-drawn  and  motor-propelled 
vehicles,  mider  the  special  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  was 
pushed  as  much  as  the  money  available  would  permit. 

IN  THE  PABK. 

Early  snows  and  freezing  weather  in  the  fall  of  1914.  and  the  ex- 
tremely wet  weather  in  the  spring  of  1915,  retarded  tne  work  and 
increased  the  cost  considerably  on  the  section  of  the  east  road  located 
inside  the  park. 

Widening  and  grading. — ^This  work  has  been  brought  to  comple- 
tion on  all  except  about  5  miles,  of  which  1^  miles  (9^  to  11  miles 
from  the  Lake  Junction)  has  been  partially  widened.  The  balc^ce 
imcompleted  consists  of  the  2  miles  between  the  11  and  IS-mile 
posts  and  about  1^  miles  between  the  19  and  21-mile  posts,  which 
last-named  stretch  involves  considerable  rock  work. 

The  work  during  the  past  year  included  grading  down  short  hilk 
and  filling  in  the  mtervening  low  places,  besides  widening,  between 
the  4  anaG^mile  posts;  widening  and  grading  from  the  6^  to  the  9^ 
mile  points,  including  a  1,000-foot  realignment  to  greatly  improve 
the  alignment  and  grade  on  the  hill  eastward  from  Turbid  l^ke; 
partial^  widening  and  grading  between  the  9^  and  11-mile  posts; 
a  l^mile  relocation  of  the  road  at  the  crossing  of  Cub  Creek,  about 
13^  miles  from  the  Lake  Junction,  where  the  old  road  was  in  a  bad 
location  on  the  creek  bank,  and  subject  to  serious  slides  (it  was  here 
considered  better  and  more  economical  to  build  a  new  road  on  nearly 
level  benches  farther  from  the  creek  than  to  improve  the  old  road) ; 
and  widening  and  grading  between  tbe  14^  and  18-mile  posts 
(including  a  1,000-foot  reaugnment  at  the  highest  point  on  the  east 
road  near  the  15-mile  post  from  the  Lake)  and  between  20^  and  23^ 
miles  from  the  Lake. 

Graveling. — ^The  road  was  graveled  over  about  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  between  the  Lake  Junction  and  the  Yellowstone  River  bridge; 
over  the  2  miles  between  the  3  and  5-inile  posts  from  the  Lake 
Junction,  and  for  1  mile  between  the  7  and  8-mile  posts  from  Lake 
Junction.  Both  of  the  first  two  stretches  needed  graveling  very 
badly,  having  during  the  rains  of  May  and  June  this  year  become  all 
but  impassable. 

Turnout  at  Lake  Junction. — ^A  turnout  was  built  at  the  Lake  Junc- 
tion, completing  a  triangle  at  this  point  and  connecting  the  east  road 
with  the  Dranon  of  the  belt  line  leading  to  the  north  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Canyon.  Previously  the  junction  had  consisted  of  a 
single  turnout  from  the  east  approach  to  the  south  branch  of  tiie  belt 
line,  making  the  turn  for  trc^c  from  the  north  belt  line  onto  the 
east  road  so  sharp  that  freight  wagons  could  not  make  it,  but  were 
compelled  to  pass  to  a  point  beyond  where  they  could  turn  com- 
pletely arouna  and  then  enter  the  east  road  from  the  south. 

Bridges  and  culverts. — ^A  new  log  bridge  of  20-foot  span  was  built 
at  the  crossing  of  the  realignment  over  Cub  Creek.    Ihe  bridge  at 
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the  outlet  to  Turbid  Lake,  about  6^  miles  from  Lake  Junction,  was 
rebuilt;  the  elevation  of  the  bridge  and  approaches  being  made  5  feet 
higher  than  originally,  thereby  eliminating  the  former  diarp  descent 
to  tiie  bridge.  Minor  repairs  to  other  oridges  were  made  where 
necessary,  and  a  nimiber  of  galvanized-iron  culverts  were  installed 
in  connection  with  the  other  work  of  improvement.  The  viaduct  or 
loop  bridge  on  the  east  slope  of  Svlvan  rass  needs  replacing,  and  the 
work  of  so  doing  has  been  begim,  but  will  not  be  completed  imtil  next 
year,  work  nowliaving  been  suspended. 

IN  THE   FOREST  RESERVE. 

Widening^  grading,  and  surfacing, — ^During  the  year  about  22  miles 
of  the  east  approach  was  widened  and  graded,  and  surfaced  where 
needed,  makii^  a  total  of  25  miles  completed  and  leaving  2}  miles 
(between  the  6  and  8J-mile  posts  from  the  park  boimdary)  yet  to  be 
improved.  A  large  amount  of  very  heavy  rockwork  was  involved 
in  this  section,  especially  the  half  farther  from  the  park.  The  work 
ako  included  several  realignments  as  follows:  One  aoout  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  900  feet  of  which  was  along  a  rock  cliflf,  2  J  miles  from 
the  park  boimdary;  one  6,000  feet  long  at  Holm  Lodge  and  libby 
Flats,  between  8  and  10  miles  from  the  boimdary;  and  one  about 
1  mile  long  at  the  location  of  the  new  steel  bridge  over  the  North 
Fork  of  Shoshone  River,  21 J  miles  from  the  park  boimdary. 

Sted  bridges. — Contracts  were  let  for  the  steel  and  erection  of  three 
low  curved  top  chord-steel  bridges,  100-foot  span  each,  with  riveted 

Sints,  locatea  as  follows:  Two  over  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shoshone 
iver,  2  and  21  i  miles,  respectively,  from  the  park  boundary,  and 
one  over  Elk  Fork,  23  miles  from  the  bounaary.  The  concrete 
abutments  and  floors  of  these  bridges  are  being  built  bv  the  Govern- 
ment. At  this  date  the  Elk  Fork  bridge  is  practicaUv  completed 
except  for  the  floor,  and  the  abutments  fcr  the  two  bridges  over  the 
Nortn  Fork  are  about  half  completed. 

Other  bridges  and  culverts. — ^Minor  repairs  were  made  where  neces- 
sary to  other  bridges  and  culverts,  ana  a  number  of  galvanized  iron 
culverts  were  instfuled  in  connection  with  the  other  work  of  improve- 
ment. 

COOKE  CITY  BOAD. 

General  improvement, — ^The  work  begun  last  year  of  widening  and 
improving  the  road  leading  from  Tower  Falls  to  the  northeast 
boundary,  known  as  the  Cookc  City  Eoad,  was  continued  during  the 
summer  of  1915.  The  road  was  widened  for  about  4  miles  and 
graveled  an  f^gregate  distance  of  about  2  miles,  where  most  needed ; 
and  about  65  log  bridges  and  culverts  of  various  spans  were  installed. 
About  7  miles  of  road,  beginning  at  the  northeast  boundary,  has 
now  been  placed  in  very  fair  condition.  . 

Work  by  Robert  I.  McKay, — In  addition  to  the  work  done  at 
Government  emense  on  the  Cooke  City  Road,  there  has  been  some 
work  done  by  Mr.  Robert  I.  McKay  and  associates,  who  have  con- 
siderable mining  interests  at  Cooke  City,  Mont.,  about  4  miles 
outside  the  northeast  boundary.  As  Mr.  McKay  has  a  permit  from 
the  Interior  Department  to  operate  motor  trucks  and  trailers  through 
the  park  from  Cooke  City  to  Gardiner,  Mont.,  for  the   purpose  of 
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hauling  ore,  machinery,  etc.,  he  and  his  associates  are  interested 
in  the  upkeep  and  improvement  of  the  road.  The  principal  work 
done  by  these  interests  to  date  consists  of  a  real^nment,  3^600 
feet  long,  around  what  is  known  as  the  Ash  Gracfo  and  S  Hill, 
between  8  and  9  miles  from  the  northeast  boimdary.  This  realign- 
ment sUghtly  shortened  the  road  and  eliminated  a  hill  with  a  130- 
foot  climb,  having  an  average  road  grade  of  about  6}  per  cent  and  a 
maximimi  grade  of  about  19  per  cent.  The  work  included  the 
removal  of  considerable  rock,  boulders,  gravel,  etc.,  by  blasting,  the 
building  of  some  crib  retaining  wall,  and  the  construction  of  a  IWoot 
log  bridge  and  five  3-foot  and  three  4-foot  log  culverts.  ^  In  addition, 
some  work  was  done  not  on  the  roaUgnment  mentioned,  including  the 
building  of  two  log  culverts  of  about  4-foot  span  each,  and  the 
replacing  of  a  21-foot  span  log  bridge  over  Lost  Creek,  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  Tower  Falls  toward  (5)oke  City.  At  present  work  is 
being  done  by  Mr.  McKay  and  his  associates  on  a  realignment  around 
a  bad  hiU  west  of  Pebble  Creek,  about  11  miles  from  the  northeast 
boundary,  on  a  reaUgnment  between  the  Soda  Butte  flat  and  the 
Jackson ]erade,  about  14J  miles  from  the  boundary;  and  on  gravel- 
ing considerable  portions  of  the  road. 

WOBE  IN  OENBBAL. 

Telephone  lines. — ^The  opening  of  the  park  to  automobiles  on 
August  1  made  essential  an  improved  telephone  service  throughout 
the  park.  Sixty-three  miles  oi  new  single-wire  telephone  line  was 
built  by  the  Engineer  Department,  which  is  being;  paid  for  by  the 
Interior  Department.  There  .was  repaired  or  rebimt,  in  addition,  75 
miles  of  telephone  line,  also  at  the  expense  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, excepting  a  small  portion  which  was  paid  for  by  the  Engmeer 
Depwiimcnt. 

Checking  stations. — ^There  were  built  diuing  the  year,  for  the  use  of 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Interior  Department,  three  automobile 
ohecking  stations,  of  log  construction,  located,  respectively,  at  the 
west  entrance,  at  the  Madison  Junction,  134  miles  from  tne  west 
entrance,  and  at  the  north  junction  of  the  Mount  Washburn  and 
Dunraven  Pass  Roads. 

AutomohUe  truck. — In  line  with  the  opening  of  the  park  to  auto- 
mobiles on  August  1,  1915,  there  was  purchased  by  the  Engineer 
Department  a  5-ton  automobile  truck.  This  has  effected  a  large 
savmg  in  the  cost  of  the  freight  hauled  bv  the  truck.  Witt  the 
hoped-for  extension  next  year  of  this  method  of  transportation  there 
win  be  effected  a  verv  considerable  economy  in  the  matter  of  hauling 
freight,  which  has  always  been  a  serious  item  in  the  costs  of  woii 
done  in  the  park. 

Storehouse  at  Madison  Junction. — ^A  substorehouse  for  the  Engineer 
Department,  108  feet  long  by  38  feet  wide,  of  log  construction,  was 
buut  during  the  smnmer  of  1915  at  the  jimction  of  the  Firehole, 
Gibbon,  and  Madison  Rivers,  about  13  J  miles  from  the  west  boundary, 
to  be  used  principally  for  the  stora^  of  forage  pun^ased  in  the  faD, 
when  the  prices  are  most  reasonabte. 

Gasoline  storage  tarik. — Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  amount  of 
gasoline  engine-<lriven  plant  it  became  i^visable  to  build  a  10,000- 
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gallon  capacity  steel  storage  tank  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  thus 
enabling  gasolme  to  be  purchased  hj  the  tank  carload,  ana  saving 
about  35  per  cent  over  the  cost  of  the  same  when  purchased  in 
barrels  or  drums. 

FISH. 

The  usual  season's  work  of  collecting  eggs  of  the  black-spotted 
trout  and  distributing  them  from  the  subhatchery  on  Yellowstone 
Lake  to  points  throughout  the  United  States  was  continued  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States  hatchery  at 
Bozeman^  Mont.,  Mr.  W.  T.  Thompson,  who  also  furnished  trout  for 
planting  in  park  waters  as  follows: 

May  11,  1916,  15,000  eastern  brook  trout  in  Blacktail  Deer  Creek, 
and  the  same  number  on  the  same  date  in  Obsidian  Creek.  Hie 
usual  plants  of  the  surplus  black-spotted  trout  were  also  made  in 
park  waters  adjacent  to  the  lake. 

A  pamphlet  on  *'The  Fishes  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park/' 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Document  818,  printed  in  1915,  has  been  fur- 
nished for  distribution  during  the  past  season  and  has  proven  a 
very  popular  and  useful  document  to  those  interested  in  nshing  in 
the  park. 

WILD  ANIMALS. 

Ft'equent  rains  throughout  the  summer,  causing  constant  growth 
of  grass,  provided  an  abimdance  of  pasture  for  all  kmds  of  herbivorous 
animals.  And  on  account  of  the  cool  weather  due  to  the  rains, 
elk,  deer,  and  antelope  remained  in  lower  altitudes  than  usual,  ana 
were  consequently  otten  seen  by  tourists  along  the  regular  stage 
routes. 

ANTELOPE. 

The  woven-wire  fence  along  the  north  line  of  the  park  near  the 
northern  entrance  kept  the  antdope  from  leaving  the  park  by 
drifting  down  the  Yellowstone  River,  as  they  are  inclined  to  do 
during  severe  storms  if  allowed  to  follow  their  own  instincts.  They 
were  fed  whenever  necessary  during  the  winter  from  the  idf alf a  hay 
raised  on  the  field  near  the  entrance  arch,  and  while  the  winter  was  so 
open  and  the  herd  so  scattered  that  an  accurate  coimt  was^  not 
secured  they  were  all  in  fine  condition  in  the  spring,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  was  a  normal  increase  in  the  nerd.  Last  fall  there 
were  192  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  on  hand  for  use  during  the  winter  in 
feeding  the  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  and  deer.  As  the  winter  was 
very  mild  it  was  necessary  to  feea  but  80  tons,  leaving  112  tons 
that  were  carried  over  to  tms  year.  During  the  summer  the  46 J-acre 
field  has  been  kept  watered  and  has  been  cut  twice  and  the  hay. 
amounting  to  82^  tons,  stacked  for  next  winter.  A  part  of  the  fiela 
has  grown  up  enough  so  that  it  will  be  cut  again,  so  there  are  some- 
thing over  200  tons  of  hay  in  stack  for  the  coming  winter.  This  field 
was  cared  for  and  hay  cut  and  stacked  under  contract  this  season 
at  a  cost  of  $5  per  ton  for  the  hay  in  stack.  The  same  work  cost 
S6.09  per  ton  season  of  1914. 
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DEEB. 

While  du<e  to  the  open  winter  the  deer  were  not  in  evidence  in 
large  herds  as  they  are  sometunes  found,  there  seemed  to  be  at  least 
the  usual  numbers  of  both  black-tailea  and  white-tailed  varieties, 
and  they  were  in  splendid  condition  all  winter  Deer  are  frequently 
killed  in  open  season  by  hunters  several  miles  outside  of  the  park, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  them  stray  over  the  bounoaries 
of  the  park  annually. 


The  weather  was  so  mild  and  there  was  so  little  snow  in  March  and 
April  that  the  elk  went  up  to  high  groimd  earUer  than  usual,  and  it 
was^  impracticable  to  take  an  accurate  census  of  them.  They  were 
all  in  splendid  condition,  however,  and  careful  estimates  by  expe- 
rienced men  placed  the  increase  in  the  northern  herd  at  10  per  cent 
and  the  decrease  from  natural  causes  at  3  per  cent.  Takmg  this 
into  consideration,  and  deducting  375  elk  smpped  out  of  the  park 
under  authority  of  the  department  during  tne  winter  of  1914-15 
leaves  an  estimated  total  of  37,192  in  the  herd.  Those  shipped  were 
consigned  as  follows:  January  25,  2  crated  by  express  to  the  city 
park  at  Colmnbia,  S.  C;  January  27,  4  crated  by  express  to  the 

Eark  commissioner,  Borough  of  Queens,  N.  Y.:  January  29,  3  crated 
y  express  to  the  mayor  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  •  FeDruary  12,  50  in  2  cars 
by  freight  to  the  State  game  warden  of  New  Mexico;  February  15, 
50  in  two  cars  by  freight  to  the  State  of  Montana;  February  19,  50 
in  two  cars  by  freight  to  the  State  of  Idaho;  February  21 ,  50  by  express 
in  a  large  express  car  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  February  24,  2 
by  express,  crated,  to  Little  Falls,  Minn.;  February  26^  one  car  of  25 
by  freight  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  one  car  of  30  yearlings  by  freight 
to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  4  for  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
in  the  car  by  freight  witn  elk  for  Michigan  as  far  as  St.  Paul  where 
they  were  crated  and  shipped  the  balance  of  the  journey  by  express; 
March  3,  50  in  a  large  car  oy  express  to  the  State  of  Colorado  by  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey;  March  5,  one  car  of  25  by  might 
to  the  State  of  Utah  dv  the  Umted  States  Biological  Survey;  and  the 
last  shipment,  on  March  12,  of  one  car  of  30  by  freight  to  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  Allotments  of  elk  for  some  other  States  were  not  filled 
on  account  of  quarantine  regulations  for  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
which  was  prevalent  in  various  sections  during  the  winter.  Unusual 
diflSculty  was  found  in  capturing  the  elk  wanted  for  shipment, 
as  they  did  not  come  down  for  hay,  on  accoimt  of  the  warm  winter. 
The  experiment  of  shipping  elk  m  carload  lots  by  express,  in  the 
cases  01  South  Dakota  and  Colorado,  proved  very  satisfactory, 
as  the  animals  receive  better  care  than  when  shipped  by  freight, 
are  not  so  lone  on  the  road,  and  with  50  in  one  large  car  tne  cost  of 
shipping  should  not  be  much  greater  than  if  shipped  in  carloads  of 
25  oy  freight.  In  shipping  by  freight,  rough  handling  of  the  cars 
by  the  rai&oads  often  results  in  considerable  loss.  Mr.  F.  M.  Dille, 
who  had  charge  of  the  shipment  of  the  allotments  made  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  method  of 
shipment  by  express  is  far  oetter  than  by  freight.  The  presence  of 
several  bands  oi  wolves  has  recently  been  no^  on  the  elk  ranges, 
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and  it  is  feared  that  they  will  kill  many  of  the  calyes.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  being  made  to  systematically  hmit  the  wolves  and 
coyotes  in  the  park. 

MOOSE. 

Moose  are  frequently  seen  in  various  sections  of  the  park.  They 
are  reported  as  thriving  and  increasing  in  niunbers. 

BX7FFALO. 
WILD  HERD. 

Little  has  been  seen  of  this  herd  for  the  past  two  years,  and  it  has 
not  been  practicable  to  get  an  accurate  count  of  them. 

TAME   HERD. 

The  tame  herd,  which  is  kept  on  Lamar  River  near  the  mouth  of 
Rose  Creek,  30  miles  east  from  headquarters,  has  been  in  the  best  of 
condition  during  the  year.  This  herd  now  niunbers  239  animals,  as 
follows: 


Nambflr  Oct.  1, 1914  (last  report) . . . 

Born  in  November,  1914 

Bom  snmnur  of  191ft 

Total  to  aooount  for 

Died  or  disposed  of  dming  the  year. 

Balance  now  in  the  herd 


liales. 


96 

1 

28 


135 
8 


122 


Females. 


97 

ii' 


118 
1 


117 


Total. 


193 

1 

49 


243 

4 


23» 


Of  those  disposed  of  one  5-year-old  bull  was  donated  by  the  depart- 
ment to  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  shipped  at  the  expense  of 
the  city  on  January  4  -  one  6-year-old  bull  was  killed  in  the  herd 
April  5;  one  yearling  bull  was  foimd  dead  on  the  range,  apparently 
from  eating  poisonous  weeds,  the  latter  part  of  June,  ana  one  6-year- 
old  cow  died  September  17. 

The  herd  is  kept  out  on  the  ran^e  most  of  the  time  during  the 
summer  months.  Several  attempts  nave  been  made  to  drive  a  num- 
ber of  the  old  bulls  out  to  the  range  of  the  wild  herd  and  to  get  them 
together,  but  they  always  return  to  the  main  herd.  The  usual  show 
herd  of  15  bulls  was  brought  in  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  on  Jime  15 
and  returned  to  the  mam  herd  on  September  20.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase  in  the  herd  it  will  soon  become  necessary  to  oispose 
of  a  large  number  of  them  or  provide  additional  facilities  for  their 
care.  Tne  herd  would  be  in  much  better  shape  if  at  least  a  hundred 
of  the  bulls  could  be  disposed  of.  About  200  acres  of  meadow  land 
was  kent  watered  during  the  summer,  and  the  hay  was  cut  and 
stacked  in  August,  yielding  about  150  tons,  at  a  cost  for  cutting  and 
stacking  of  S5.08  per  ton.  About  70  tons  of  last  year's  crop  of  hav 
is  still  on  hand,  and  it  is  expected  that  20  to  30  tons  of  good  naj  wiU 
be  cut  and  stacked  from  a  field  sowed  to  oats  last  spring  Hiis  will 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  forage  for  the  winter.  Last  winter 
being  an  open  one,  it  was  not  necessary  to  begin  feeding  hay  until 
January  26. 
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BEABS. 

^  But  few  complaints  were  received  during  the  summer  of  depreda- 
tions by  bears.  Travel  being  heavy  they  found  an  ample  supply  of 
food  at  the  garbage  dumps  near  hotels  and  permanent  camps,  and 
therefore  did  not  have  to  resort  to  stealing  from  ice  boxes  ana  camp- 
er's supplies,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Two  bears  had  to  be  killed 
during  the  summer  to  protect  life  and  property. 

A  ^year-old  male  gnzzly  bear  was  captured  at  Grand  Canyon  and 
shipped  alive  on  November  2,  1914,  to  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  their  expense.  Two  grizzlies,  male 
and  female  2-jrear-olds,  were  captured  at  Grand  Canyon  and  shipped 
to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  September  16  at  the  expense  of 
the  city. 

COYOTES  AND  WOLVES. 

Coyotes  are  munerous,  although  they  are  much  himted  during  the 
winter  bv  employees  on  duty  in  the  park.  About  100  were  killed 
during  tne  year.  Gray  wolves  are  increasing,  and  have  become  a 
decided  menace  to  the  herds  of  elk,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  and  ante- 
lope. Several  were  killed  in  the  park  last  winter,  and  an  effort  will 
be  made  the  coming  winter  to  capture  or  kill  them. 

MOT719TAIN  LIONS. 

Moimtain  lions  are  munerous  and  are  in  evidence  during  the  winter, 
when  their  tracks  are  f  oimd  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  liu^ 
herds  of  elk.  None  were  killed  last  winter,  as  there  was  not  enou^ 
snow  to  track  them  to  cover. 

MOT7NTAIN  SHEEP. 

The  moimtain  sheep^  like  the  deer  and  antelope,  were  considerablv 
scattered  during  the  wmter,  as  the  weather  was  nuld,  grass  plentiful, 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  snow  to  drive  them  down  to  the  lower 
altitudes.  They  were  apparently  plentiful  and  wintered  in  excellent 
condition. 

OTHEB  ANIMALS. 

Other  smaller  animals  usually  found  in  this  altitude,  such  as  beaver, 
foxes,  lynx,  otter,  marten,  etc.,  are  frequently  seen. 

BIBDS. 

Many  kinds  of  birds  are  found  in  the  park,  and  all,  more  particularly 
those  classed  as  game  birds  in  the  States,  are  noticeably  tamer  than 
they  are  outside  of  the  park.  They,  as  well  as  many  of  the  wild 
animals,  seem  to  know  where  the  park  lines  are  located,  although 
many  hunters  have  complained  that  these  lines  are  not  marked 
plainly  enough.  The  interest  of  travelers  in  bird  life  in  the  park  has 
mcreased  noticeably  since  the  publication  of  a  Ust  of  the  names  of 
birds  foimd  in  the  park  in  the  circular  of  information  which  is  gen- 
erally distributed  to  alL 
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PBOTECnON  OF  OAHE. 

The  question  of  game  protection  in  the  park  has  been  much 
simplified  of  recent  years  by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  authorities 
of  the  adjoining  States  and  of  the  officials  of  the  national  forests  which 
adjoin  the  park  on  all  sides.  The  States  also  establish  game  pre- 
serves in  many  places  adjoining  the  park,  changing  their  boundaries 
as  conditions  demand.  Last  winter  the  Montana  L^idature  with- 
drew from  the  game  preserve  that  section  immediately  west  of  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  park,  thus  opening  up  a  good  himting  region 
for  elk  and  deer,  but  still  retain  as  a  preserve  that  section  just  north 
of  the  park  extending  from  the  northwest  comer  to  the  mouth  of 
Gardiner  River.  It  also  extended  the  season  for  hunting  elk  and 
deer  to  December  15,  so  as  to  enable  those  who  depend  upon  the  fall 
hunt  for  a  winter  siippljr  of  meat  to  get  it  late  enough  in  the  fall  so 
it  will  not  spoil.  Hunting  has  been  very  poor  during  the  last  two 
seasons,  as  cold,  stormy  weather  did  not  come  in  time  to  drive  the 
elk  down  before  the  close  of  the  himting  season.  Last  winter  the 
Wyoming  State  Legislature  set  aside  a  large  part  of  the  area  east  of 
the  park  as  a  game  preserve. 

Additional  scouts  were  employed  during  the  hunting  season  in 
adjoining  States^  and  several  arrests  were  made;  but  in  few  cases 
were  the  parties  mdicted,  and  under  the  present  law  it  is  an  expensive 
and  difficult  process  to  prosecute  oflFenders,  as  under  a  decision  of 
the  Attorney  General  the  United  States  commissioner  in  the  park 
can  not  dispose  of  a  case  but  can  ojoly  hold  violators  of  the  park  laws 
to  trial  before  the  United  States  district  court.  In  most  cases  where 
evidences  of  depredations  were  found  the  ^uOty  parties  were  dis- 
covCTed  and  brought  to  trial.  One  violator  oi  the  law — a  soldier  who 
was  a  member  oi  the  detachment  stationed  in  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  park — pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  killing  an  elk  in  the  park, 
before  a  general  court  martial,  and  was  sentenced:  ''To  be  dishonor- 
ably discharged  the  service  of  the  United  States j  to  forfeit  all  pay  and 
allowances  now  due,  or  to  become  due  while  m  confinement  imder 
this  sentence;  and  to  be  confined  at  hard  labor  at  such  place  as  the 
reviewing  authority  may  direct  for  one  and  one-half  years."  The 
United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Alcatraz,  Cal.,  was  fixed  by  the 
reviewing  authority  as  the  place  where  the  sentence  would  be  served. 

Seventeen  snowshoe  cabins  were  put  in  repair  and  supplied  for  the 
use  of  patrols  traveling  on  skis  during  the  wmter. 

VIOLATIONS  OF  LAW. 

Several  violations  of  law  were  discovered,  in  addition  to  those  pro- 
tecting game,  and  in  many  cases  arrests  have  been  made. 

Li  February,  the  evening  of  the  first  or  morning  of  the  second,  some 
miscreant  cut  the  high  woven-wire  fence  on  the  north  line  of  the  park, 
about  3}  miles  west  from  the  entrance  arch.  Tracks  of  a  man  were 
found  leading  away  from  the  point  where  the  fence  bad  been  cut,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  fix  the  blame.  On  the  evening  of  f^ebruary  3 
some  one  went  to  the  pens,  at  the  haystacks  on  the  flat,  in  sight  of 
the  town  of  Gardiner,  and  killed  five  of  the  elk  that  had  been  cap- 
tured for  shipment.    It  was  apparent  that  the  elk  had  been  killed 
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with  a  large  knife  tied  to  a  long  stick,  from  the  outside  of  the  pen.  As 
scarcely  any  of  the  meat  had  oeen  taken,  it  appeared  likely  that  the 
work  was  d.one  by  some  one  for  spite,  possibly  by  the  same  persons 
who  cut  the  fence.  Efforts  were  made  to  fix  the  blame,  but  so  far 
they  have  been  fruitless. 

A  highway  robbery  occurred  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  July  9,  at  a 
point  about  a  Inile  south  of  Madison  Junction,  on  the  road  toward 
Fountain.    The  day  was  very  ramy;  and  being  one  of  the  days  of 
heavy  travel  from  the  western  entrance,  about  12  miles  of  passenger 
vehicles  were  in  the  line  leaving  Yellowstone  that  morning.    After 
one  vehide  had  passed  without  being  molested  five  were  held  up  and 
the  passengers  forced  to  give  up  some  of  their  money.    The  robber, 
who  was  masked  and  earned  a  rMe,  was  described  by  all  who  saw  him 
as  evidently  an  amateur  in  the  business,  and  he  was  doubtless  frightr 
ened  away  before  he  had  completed  the  job  by  seeing  a  man  from  one 
of  the  rigs  pulling  upfrom  the  rear  drop  off,  and  go  back  on  the  road 
to  give  tne  alarm.    Had  he  continued  a  few  minutes  longer  he  would 
have  been  captured  in  the  act,  as  soldiers  were  at  the  scene  within 
about  half  an  hour.    The  alarm  was  at  once  given  and  all  available 
men  from  stations  and  scouts  from  headquarters  were  at  once  sent  onL 
some  to  the  scene  of  the  holdup  to  try  and  pick  up  some  trail  or  bit  of 
evidence  and  others  to  cover  trails,  roads,  etc.,  leading  out  of  the  park. 
The  coimtry  was  searched  for  two  days  for  several  miles  around,  but 
not  a  trace  or  clue  was  f  oimd.    This,  however,  might  easily  have  been 
due  to  the  excessive  rain  that  day,  which  comnletely  obliterated  aD 
tracks.    Suspicion  rested  on  some  near-by  roact  camps,  where  many 
men  of  unknown  character  were  employed  as  laborers,  and  as  they 
did  not  work  the  morning  of  that  day  on  account  of  the  rain  it  was  a 
difficult  job  to  check  and  accoimt  for  them.    Later  the  Departoient 
of  Justice  sent  detectives  to  the  scene,  who  still  have  the  matter  in 
hand  and  are  following  dues.    The  total  amount  secured  by  the  rob- 
ber is  less  than  $200. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  secret-service  men  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  a  man  is  now  being  held  in  jail  charged  with  the  cnme  of  hold- 
ing up  the  coaches  in  the  park  on  July  29,  1914,  and  it  is  believed  Uiat 
the  evidence  is  strong  enough  to  convict  him. 

SANITATION. 

During  the  tourist  season  frequent  inspections  of  hotels  and  camps 
were  made  by  officers  of  my  command  with  a  view  to  keeping  them 
in  the  best  possible  condition  of  deanliness.  Two  men  with  a  two- 
horse  team  and  wa^n  were  kept  on  the  move  all  summer  keeping  the 
camping  pounds  m  a  sanitary  condition  and  caring  for  tne  earth 
closets  mamtained  for  pubhc  use  throughout  the  park. 

Since  the  admission  of  automobiles  on  August  1,  a  demand  has  been 
created  for  special  sanitary  camps  for  parties  travelmg  in  private  auto- 
mobiles and  carrying  their  own  camp  equipment.  Tae  regular  camps 
are  sdected  with  a  view  to  providing  grazing  for  horses,  which  also 
need  to  be  kept  at  some  distance  from  notels  and  permanent  camps. 
A  separate  set  of  camps,  about  three  in  number,  located  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs.  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  and  Grand  Canyon,  not  too  far  from 
the  pomts  ox  interest  and  provided  with  a  few  conveniences,  would  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  travel  in  their  own  automobiles,  and  as  the 
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automobile  tickets  of  passage,  for  which  a  charge  is  made  by  the  de- 
partment, are  a  source  of  considerable  revenue,  it  seems  that  an  ex- 
pense for  this  purpose  is  warranted. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

Ahnost  constant  wet  weather  durine  the  past  siunmer  prevented 
danger  at. any  time  of  forest  fires,  ana  in  few  cases  were  the  usual 
summer  fire  patrols  considered  necessary. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Fire  lanes. — ^The  crew  of  men  constructing  fire  lanes  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  park  last  fall  completed  about  10  miles  of  new  fire 
lanes,  as  far  as  the  crossing  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  when  they 
discontinued  the  work  on  account  of  bad  weather.  A  total  of  31 
miles  of  fire  lanes  were  constructed  season  of  1914,  at  an  average  cost 
of  $60.20  per  mile.  About  Jime  1  a  crew  was  again  put  into  the 
field,  and  auring  the  month  of  Jime  went  over  and  repaired  75  miles 
of  old  fire  lanes  at  an  average  cost  of  $18.34^  per  mile,  the  high  rate 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  fire  lanes  repaired — the  one  from 
Soda  Butte  Creek  up  Lamar  River  and  down  PeUcan  Creek  to  Mary 
Bay.  48  miles  in  length — ^had  not  been  repaired  for  several  years  and 
needed  more  work  wan  usual.  Since  July  1  this  crew  has  repaired 
154  miles  of  fire  lanes  at  an  average  cost  of  $10.23  per  mile,  and 
built  a  new  fire  lane  from  the  crossing  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone 
River  west  as  nearly  as  practicable  along  the  south  boundarv,  to 
connect  with  the  one  built  last  season,  6  miles  jiortheast  of  Snake 
River  Station,  a  total  of  27  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $32.12  per  mile.  All 
fire  lanes  were  gone  over  and  repaired  during  the  season,  except  the 
one  from  Snow  Pass  to  the  Gallatin  road,  through  Fawn  Pass,  a 
distance  of  24  miles. 

The  wire  fence  around  the  pasture  at  Mammoth  Hot  Spring,  used 
in  summer  for  the  show  hera  of  buffalo  bulls,  was  repaired  m  April 
and  May,  requiring  70  new  cedar  posts  to  replace  those  that  had 
rotted  off.  Two  mousand  seven  hundred  feet  of  this  fence  was 
taken  down  and  moved  in,  to  get  it  away  from  the  stage  road  from 
Tower  Falls  to  Mammoth,  and  this  required  135  new  posts.  Due  to 
change  of  location,  it  took  3,000  feet  of  fencing  to  replace  the  2,700 
feet  taken  down.    Most  of  this  work  was  done  by  regular  employees. 

A  new  log  house  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  Rose  Creek  on  Lamar 
River,  for  use  of  the  buffalo  keeper.  It  is  built  of  logs  with  shingle 
roof,  finished  inside  with  beaver  board.  The  main  part  is  a  one- 
story  building  30  by  30  feet,  with  porch  oyer  the  front  door,  bnck 
chimney  in  the  center,  and  is  divided  into  dining  room  15  by  15  feet, 
living  room  15  by  15  feet,  and  three  bedrooms  each  10  by  15  feet. 
Built  on  the  same  line  in  front  is  an  addition  12  by  14  feet,  one  story 
built  of  lo^  with  brick  chimney,  and  porch  on  the  back  side  over 
the  door,  lliis  work  has  all  been  done  by  park  employees,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  duties,  and  has  only  recently  been  completed.  The 
cost  of  the  material  was  $654.19. 

Telephone  lines. — ^Under  a  decision  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  the  Interior  Department  may  improve  and  extend  the  park 
telephone  system  which  was  built  at  tne  expense  of  the  War  Depart- 
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ment,  the  siim  of  $10,000  was  allotted  for  the  extension  and  repair  d 
the  system^  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  park  to  automobiles. 
The  engineer  officer  in  charge  ot  roajT  improvements  in  the  park 
found  that  he  was  badly  in  need  of  efficient  tdephone  service  in  con- 
nection with  his  work  of  building  and  repairing  roads,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  install  telephones  on  the  park  line  at  all  oi  his  piincipal 
road  camps  in  the  park,  ereatlv  faciUtating  his  work.  He  loso 
secured  a  small  allotment  of  fimds  from  the  road  appropriation  for 
keeping  up  the  line,  and  he  has  kindly  had  all  of  tne  work  on  the 
hues  done  by  his  crews,,  under  his  supervision  and  mine,  bills  to  be 

Eaid  by  this  department  except  for  a  small  portion  whicn  is  covered 
y  his  allotment.  By  this  cooperation,  expense  is  reduced,  and  the 
tdephones  installed  in  the  roaa  camps  are  also  frequently  very  con- 
vement  for  use  of  our  patrols  in  making  reports  and  m  checking 
automobiles.  It  was  over  a  telephone  in  one  of  the  engineer  camps 
that  the  first  news  of  the  holdup  of  July  9  was  received  at  head- 
quarters, several  minutes  earUer  than  it  would  have  been  received 
from  the  nearest  soldier  station. 

The  material  necessary  for  the  extension  and  repair  of  these  lines 
was  purchased  by  special  authoritv  from  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army,  at  a  minimum  figure,  and  snipped  on  a  Government  bill  of 
lading  from  Omaha,  Nebr.  The  work  completed  during  the  summtf 
was  as  follows: 

A  new  line  from  Norris,  via  Canyon  to  Lake  Outlet,  27  miles,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $120  per  nule.  A  new  line  from  the  western  entrance 
of  the  park  to  Firehole  Cascades,  where  it  connects  with  the  Norris- 
Upper  ISasin  line,  a  total  of  about  16)  miles,  at  an  approximate  cost 
of^S172  per  mile  for  the  first  9)  miles  from  the  west  Doundary,  and 
about  $119.50  per  mile  for  the  remaining  7  miles.  A  new  line  from 
Canyon  to  Tower  Falls  Soldier  Station,  about  20  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $106  per  mile.  The  buildine  of  these  new  lines  made  the 
Government  lines,  which  had  heretofore  been  carried  on  poles  of  the 
hotel  company  between  Norris  and  Lake  Outlet,  and  on  the  poles  of 
the  Yellowstone- Western  Stage  Co.  to  the  west  boimdary,  entirely 
independent,  and  established  communication  between  Canyon  and 
Tower  Falls  via  Dunraven  Pass,  necessary  in  checking  automobiles. 
Repairs  were  also  made  to  telephone  lines  as  follows: 

Norris  to  Upper  Basin,  about  29  miles,  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$52  per  mile.  Thimib  to  Lake  Outlet,  about  16  nules,  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $60  pel  mile.  About  12  miles  of  the  line  east  from  Lake 
Outlet  toward  Sylvan  Pass  Station,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $72.50 
per  mile.  And  the  line  from  Tower  FaUs  Station  to  Headquarters, 
18  miles,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $44.60  per  mile.  No  repair  work 
was  done  on  the  oalance  of  the  Sylvan  Pass  line,  on  the  line  from 
Thumb  to  Bechler  Station  via  Snake  River  Station,  or  from  Swan 
Lake  flats  to  Gallatin  Station,  except  slight  repairs  made  by  park 
employees  or  enlisted  men.  The  Imes  £om  Fort  Yellowstone  to 
Gardiner,  and  from  Fort  Yellowstone  to  Norris  have  been  kept  in 
repair  by  enlisted  men. 

Checking  stations. — ;Under  allotments  from  park  revenues,  stations 
for  checking  automobiles  were  constructed  as  foUows:  A  log  building 
14  by  14  feet  at  the  west  boundary  entrance,  with  tarred  paper  ana 
gravel  roof,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $200;  a  similar  buildmg  at  a 
cost  of  about  $100  at  the  north  end  of  Dunraven  Pass  about  11  miles 
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from  Canyon  Junction;  and  a  log  building  14  by  28  feet  inside  meas- 
urements, with  shingled  roof,  at  Madison  Jimction^  14  miles  from 
the  west  bomidary,  at  a  cost  of  about  $250.  The  engmeer  officer  also 
kindly  had  this  work  done  by  his  crews  who  were  on  the  ground,  thus 
saving  considerable  expense  of  moving  special  crews  out  long  dis- 
tances to  those  points.  Additional  checking  stations  were  authorized, 
but  were  not  f oimd  necessary  during  the  short  season  for  automobiles 
since  August  1 .  The  Engineer  Department  buildings  at  Beaver  Lake, 
between  Fort  Yellowstone  and  Norris.  and  at  De  Lacy  Creek,  between 
the  Upper  Basin  and  Thumb,  were  also  used  as  checking  stations. 

Witn  permission  of  the  department,  the  Engineer  Department 
built  a  snort  spur  of  railroad  track  into  the  parK  from  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  Railroad  depot  at  Yellowstone,  Mont.,  for  the  purpose 
of  switching  and  unloading  road  oil  into  their  storage  tank  at  that 
point. 

The  military  authorities  have  torn  down  and  destroyed  the  old 
barracks  and  stables  originally  known  as  Camp  Sheriaan,  located 
close  to  the  road  opposite  Jupiter  Terrace,  thereby  greatly  improv- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  landscape  at  that  point. 

NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

Few  changes  of  any  importance  have  been  noted  in  the  geysers, 
hot  springs,  etc.,  during  the  past  year. 

An  earthquake  was  noted  at  7.55  a.  m.  on  May  8.  Three  distinct 
shocks  were  noticed  at  Grand  Canyon  and  Tower  Falls,  and  one 
was  noticed  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.    No  damage  was  done. 

CONCESSIONS. 

COMCBSSIONBRS  HOLDING  PRIYILBOES  FOR  A  TBAR  OR  MORB  IN  TBLLOW8TONB  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  UNDBR  BXI6TIN0  CONTRACTS,  WITH  RENTALS  AND  OTHER  TAXES 
EXACTED. 

YeUowBtone  Park  Hotel  Co. — Contracts  (two)  dated  February  26,  1913,  run  for 
period  of  20  jrears,  and  grant  to  company  right  to  use  certain  Isuid  in  the  park  and 
erect  and  maintain  thereon  hotels  and  necessary  buildings  connected  therewith. 

Annual  rental:  Forty  dollars  i>er  acre  on  29.44  acres,  $1,177.60.  News-stand  priv- 
ilege 1^  hotels  and  lunch  stations,  $750.  Usage  tax,  1915,  25  cents  per  capita  on 
guests  during  1915  season,  $6,722. 

YeUowslone  Park  Transportation  Co, — Contract  dated  February  26,  1918,  runs  for 
period  of  20  years,  and  authorizes  company  to  establish  and  maintain  a  sta^e  and 
transportation  line  and  agrees  to  lease  necessary  land  at  eight  designated  sites  on 
whlcn  to  construct  and  maintAin  buildings  required  for  accommodation  of  stock, 
carriages,  employees,  etc. 

Annual  rental:  Forty  dollars  per  acre  on  27.16  acres,  $1,086.40.  Usage  tax,  1915, 26 
cents  per  capita  on  passengers  carried  during  1915  season,  $1,655.25. 

YeUoufsUme  Park  Boat  Co. — Contract  dated  February  7,  1913,  runs  for  10  years, 
and  lease  dated  May  19;  1914,  for  9  years  from  February  7,  1914,  grants  to  company 
privilege  of  maintaining,  operating,  and  conducting  on  Yellowstone  Lake  and  such 
other  park  lakes  as  may  be  desi^iated,  motor  boats  and  laimches,  motor  vessels, 
rowboats,  and  dories  for  accommodation  of  touiists,  with  ri^ht  to  sell  aod  rent  fishing 
tackle  and  sell  fruits,  nuts,  confection^,  books,  periodicals,  cigars,  tobacco,  and 
campinff  supplies,  and  lease  or  sell  bathing  suits.  Contract  agrees  to  lease  lands  on 
shores  of  Yellowstone  Lake  on  which  wharves  and  ways  are  constructed,  and  at  other 
points  to  be  agreed  upon  on  which  to  erect  buildings  for  storage  of  equipment,  accom- 
modation of  employees,  etc. 

Compensation  for  boat  privilege,  $100  per  annum.  Annual  rental  on  1.8592  acres, 
at  $40  per  acre,  $74.37. 
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Wylie  Permanent  Camping  Co. — Contract  of  May  4,  1906,  runs  for  10  yetre  fiom 
March  81,  1906,  and  grants  transportation  privilege  in  park,  ^ith  sites  K>r  mainte- 
nance of  permanent  camps  therein,  and  right  to  conduct  lunch  stations  at  points 
near  Gibbon  River  and  west  Thumb  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Annual  rental:  Ten  dollars  per  wagon  (not  less  than  50  to  be  used)  on  158  wagons 
used  diuing  1915  season,  $1,580.  News-stand  privilege  at  pemument  can^s,  $500. 
Usage  tax,  1915, 50  cents  per  capita  on  passengers  earned  diirlnff  1914  season,  |S,376.50. 

Shaw  &  Powell  Camping  Co. — Special  permanent  camping  license  issuea  April  19, 

1913,  and  running  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  May  1, 1913,  or  until  such  time  as  may 
be  revoked,  authorizes  it  to  maintain,  conduct,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  trans- 
porting tourists  in  and  through  the  park  and  provide  for  their' accommodation  at  per- 
manent camps  to  be  establisned  on  sites  at  aesignated  points  in  the  reservation  and 
to  maintain  a  lunch  station  on  Madison  River  between  the  present  Wylie  camp  and 
the  State  line. 

Annual  rental:  Ten  dollars  on  each  wagon  used  (75  passenger  and  10  freight  wagons 
used  1915  season),  $850.  News-stand  privilege  at  permanent  camps,  $100.  Usage 
tax,  1915,  25  cents  per  capita  on  passengers  carried  during  1914  season,  $iS06.25. 

Holm  Transport4ition  Co. — Contract  entered  into  March  14, 1913,  with  company  for 
the  period  of  one  year  from  and  after  March  31, 1913,  authorizes  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  stage  and  transportation  line  in  the  park,  with  the  right  to  use  and 
occupy  such  parcels  o(  land  as  majr  be  necessary  at  or  near  designated  points  therein 
on  wnich  to  construct  and  maintain  suitable  buildings  and  inclosures  for  accommo- 
dating stock,  carriages,  and  employees.  Supplemental  agreement  entered  into  with 
company  on  January  23,  1914,  extending  the  contract  further  for  a  period  of  three 
years  from  March  14, 1914. 

Annual  rental:  Forty  dollars  per  acre  on  approximately  1.915  acres,  $76.60.  Ungs 
tax,  1915 ^25  cents  per  capita  on  passengers  carried  during  the  1915  park  season,  $&. 

George  nhittaher. — Contract  dated  March  13,  1913,  for  period  of  10  yeen,  grants  use 
on  24,000  square  feet  of  land  at  or  near  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  with  privilege  of  main- 
taining a  dwelling,  store,  and  post  office. 

Annual  charge^  $100.  Usage  tax,  1914,  $800  per  annum.  Total,  $900. 
Yellowstone^estem  Stage  tb. — Contract  dated  January  26.  1915,  anuthorinng,  for 
the  term  from  January  1, 1914^  to  December  31^  1915,  estsut>lisnment  and  maintenance 
of  a  stage  and  transportation  Ime,  and  permittmg  the  use  of  certain  parcels  of  land  in 
connection  with  such  privilege,  aggregating  13  acres,  together  with  use  of  buHdings 
located  thereon,  approximately  47  in  number,  for  accommodating  stock,  caniages, 
and  employees. 

Rental  for  period  of  contract:  Forty  dollars  per  acre  on  13  acres,  $520.  For  use  of 
buildings,  $2,500;  25  cents  per  capita  tax  on  passengers  carried  during  1915  park 
season,  $4,934.25. 

Pryor  dc  Trischmxm. — Ck>ntract  dated  August  26,  1908,  running  for  period  of  ei^ 
years,  from  April  3, 1908,  issued  to  George  K.  and  Anna  K.  Fkyor,  interest  of  former 
transferred  to  Elizabeth  Trischman  through  assignment  approved  by  Department  of 
the  Interior  October  29, 1912,  grants  use  of  tract  of  land  near  Mammoth  Hot  Snrinp 
in  park,  containing  13,800  square  feet,  on  which  to  maintain  dwelling,  store,  ana  soda 
fountain. 

Annual  rental,  $50:  usage  tax  of  $115  per  annum.    Total,  $165. 

C  A.  Hamilton. — Contract  dated  November  23. 1914,  running  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  from  August  13, 1914,  issued  to  Mary  R.  Kiamer,  widow  of  Henrv  E.  Kiamer, 
and  by  her  transferred  through  assignment  approved  by  Department  of  the  Interior 
June  25^  1915,  authorizes  use  of  2-acre  tract  of  land  at  or  near  Upper  Geyser  Basin, 
with  privilege  of  maintaining  thereon  building  or  buildings  for  use  as  dweUing  ana 
conduct  of  a  general  store. 

Annual  rental,  $100;  usage  tax,  $1,200  per  annum.    Total,  $1,300. 

F.  Jay  Haynes. — Contract  of  May  25,  1914,  for  period  of  three  years  from  April  1, 

1914,  authorizes  use  of  0.64  acre  of  land  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  1  acre  at  or 
near  Upper  Geyser  Basin ,  with  privilege  of  maintaining  buildings  thereon  for  the  prep- 
aration and  sale  of  photographic  views.  Contract  also  agrees  to  lease  not  to  exceed  1 
acre  of  land  at  or  near  Grand  Canyon  for  buildings  for  photoewhic  purposes. 

Annual  rental:  Forty  dollars  per  acre  on  2.64  acres,  $105.60.  For  privileges  accorded, 
$1,000  at  Mammoth  B!ot  Springs,  $1,000  at  Upper  Basm,  and  $'>00  at  Grand  Canyon. 
Total,  $2,605.60. 

Henry  J,  Brothers. '-<joatnct  of  July  1,  1914,  for  a  perio'  -£  10  veaia  from  Mme 
date  authorizes  use  of  approximate  2}  acres  of  land,  at  tjkf^^t  ^  ^ 

leased  to  him  at  Upper  Geyser  I WkJ^^  privilege  of  n.  ^Vlbouse  and 

bathing  pools.    CompenaiUiDu  f  ^^^^mp  jrivilege,  $20(  ^%_ 

.  Annuu  r'  *?  ^M^!^  |p0O|B  VHBts  to 

begin  one  ^BbMhC  J1|H_  ^^^ 
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Personally  conducted  camping  party  and  special  licenses  issvued  in  the    Yellowstone 

National  Park  during  the  season  of  1915. 

ENTERING  AT  NORTHERN  ENTRANCE. 


Name  of  licensee. 

License  No. 

Usage  tax  (25  cents 
per    capita    on 
passensrers    car- 
ried 1914  season). 

Amoimt 

paid, 

special 

licenses 
issued 

(1  wa(n>u 
each). 

Number 
of 

wafTons, 
at  $10 
each. 

Number 
of 

horses, 
at  $2 
each. 

Total 
paid. 

Number 
carried. 

Ammmt 
paid. 

R.  E.  and  E.  J.  T^Jiraon 

15,16 

21,24 

12,17 

10,11,43,44 

35 

22 

23 

22 
03 

S5.50 
23.25 

3 

11 

1 
4 

1 

$37.50 

O.  O.  Ro8enboron0>  and 
H.  P.  Grant! 

133.25 

Bert  Stewart  and  J.  Mc- 
pherson  

$25.00 

35.00 

Howard  Eaton 

63 

15.75 

51 

157. 75 

Chas.  G.  Davis 

25.00 
25.00 
15.00 

25.00 

E.  L.  Robevtson 

25.00 

Do 

15.00 

Total 

178 

44.50 

90.00 

19 

52 

428.50 

ENTERING  AT  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  ENTRANCES. 


W.  N.  and  O.  M.  Hefferlin «. 
B.D.  Sheffield 


Total. 


8,9 
1,37,38 


110 
33 

$27.50 
8.25 

42 
3 

4 
3 

143 

35.75 

45 

7 

$455.50 
44.25 

499.75 


ENTERING  AT  WESTERN  ENTRANCE. 

29 
13,14 

4 

32 

$1.00 
8.00 

18 
2 

$37.00 

Joe  Clause 

3 

42.00 

Total 

36 

9.00 

3 

20 

79.00 

t  Roeeborough  and  Grant  had  special  permission  to  erect  a  permanent  storage  camp  at  Apollinaris  Spring, 
but  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it. 

s  W.  N.  and  O.  H.  Hefferlin  had  special  authority  for  season  1915  for  four  permanent  camps  for  their 
petronsi  which  they  erected  and  operated. 

ENTERING  AT  EASTERN  ENTRANCE. 


Name  of  licensee. 

License  No. 

Usage  tax  (25  cents 
per    capita    on 
passengers    car- 
ried 1914  season). 

Number 
of 

wagons, 
at  $10 
each. 

Number 
of 

horses, 
at  $2 
each. 

Total 
paid. 

Number 
carried. 

Amount 
paid. 

J.  W .  Howell 

39,40 

41,42 

i.3 

6,7,20,26,30 

34 

4,5,46 

18,19 

1 
1 
2 
5 

6 
8 
2 

28 

24 

9 

20 

$22.00 

Frederick  Morris 

9 

$2.25 

28.25 

H.  Mullendore. 

24.00 

Wm  B.  Shore  and  Geo.  T.  Hopkins. . . 
N.  W.  Frost  and  Fred  J.  Richard 

40 

10.00 

116.00 
48.00 

w.  TT,  Jordan 

41 

26 

10.25 
6.50 

1 
5 

38.25 

E.  C.  Brown  and  Simon  Snyder 

96.50 

Total 

116 

29.00 

15 

97 

373.00 

ENTERING  AT  SOUTHERN  ENTRANCE. 


C.  E.Carrlngton.. 
James  8.  Simpson. . 

Chas.C.  Moore 

S.N.Leek 


Total. 


36 
36,27 
31,32 

33 


12 

6 

14 

11 

1 
2 

15 
5 

$3.75 
1.25 

20 

5.00 

3 

43 

$24.00 
22.00 
61.75 
23.25 


121.00 


ENTERING  AT  SOUTHERN  AND  EASTERN  ENTRANCES. 


Joe  A.  and  M.  G.  Jones  and  Joseph 
McOOl 

28,45 

3 

$0.75 

32 

$64.76 

Total 

3 

.75 

32 

64.75 

1 
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Penonally  condueUd  camping  party  and  special  licenses  issued  in  the  YeUowstcne 

National  Fork  during  the  season  of  1915 — Continued. 

SUMMARY  (ALL  PARK  ENTRANCES). 


Park  eotniDce. 


Total. 


Usage  tax  (25  cents 
per  capita  passen- 
gers carried  1914 
season). 


LkMDsees  entering  at  nortban  entrance  and 
at  both  northern  and  western  entrances 
combined 

Licensees  entering  at  western  entrance 

Licensees  entering  at  eastern  entrance 

Licensees  entering  at  southon  enhance  and 
at  both  southern  and  eastern  entrances 
combined 


Amomit 

paid 

special 

licenses 

issued. 


321        $80.25 

36  I         9.00 

116  I       29.00 


190.00 


23 


5.75  i, 


496  :      124.00 


90.00 


Number 

of 

wagons 

at  $10 

each. 


64 

3 

15 


85 


Number 

othotwm 

atS2 

each. 


50 
20 
07 


75 


251 


Total 
pdd. 


79.00 
873.00 


US.  71 


1. 


00 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  it  be  decided  for  a  definite  period  of  time  by  the  department 
maintaining  the  military  force  and  that  controlling  the  national  park 
if  the  park  shall  continue  to  be  policed  by  Unit^  States  troops  or 
if  they  shall  in  the  near  future  be  replaced  oy  a  civilian  organization. 
A  fixed  policy  in  this  regard  is  essential  to  a  stable  and  progressive 
administration. 

Very  respectfully, 

Lloyd  M.  Beett, 
Colonel  of  Cavalry ^  Acting  Superintendent, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX. 


BXTLES  AJn>  BEGTJI^ATIONS. 

BegQlationa  of  October  24,  1916,  governing  the  distribution  of  ftnimals 
from  tlie  Yellowstone  National  Park  during  the  fiscal  years  1914-16. 

1.  General, — Distribution  of  all  animals  will  be  limited  to  appli- 
cations from  Federal,  State,  comity,  and  municipal  authorities. 
None  will  be  given  to  private  parties.  Allotments  will  be  made  in 
the  order  of  receipt  of  applications,  but  preference  will  be  given  to 
shipments  intended  for  National  reservations  and  to  those  States  not 
having  theretofore  received  animals.  Before  elk  will  be  allotted 
evidence  must  be  furnished  that  the  laws  of  the  State  where  they 
are  intended  to  be  transported  afiford  them  complete  protection 
during  the  close  as  well  as  tne  open  season.  In  the  case  of  all  animals 
assurance  must  be  given  that  they  will  be  humanely  and  properly 
cared  for. 

2.  Expense. — ^No  charge  will  be  made  for  animals,  but  applicants 
will  be  required  to  bear  all  expense  of  capture,  crating,  ana  nauling 
to  Gardiner,  Mont.,  the  shipping  point,  and  to  arrange  for  payment 
of  transportation  charges  from  tnat  place  to  point  of  destination. 
Provision  should  be  mci^e  for  an  attenaant  to  accompany  elk  shipped 
by  freight  in  carload  lots.  Small  consignments  of  elk  or  otner 
aninyJs  should  be  forwarded  by  express,  and  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  suitable  crates  in  which  to  transfer  animals  from  car  to 
place  of  destination. 

3.  EJJc, — During  the  present  fiscal  year  the  total  number  of  elk  to 
be  distributed  will  not  exceed  1,000,  and  not  more  than  50  head 
will  be  allowed  to  any  one  State. 

In  view  of  the  existence  of  several  peculiar  forms  of  elk  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  importance  of  keeping  these  elk  distinct  from 
the  Rocky  Moimtain  species,  requests  for  elk  intended  for  the  Cas- 
cades, Sierra  Nevada,  or  points  west  of  these  ranges  will  not  receive 
approval. 

In  shipping  elk  by  carload  the  number  of  head  in  any  one  car 
shall  not  exceed  30.  This  number  will  be  permitted  only  in  the 
case  of  yearlings  shipped  in  a  36-foot  car;  m  all  other  cases  the 
number  of  elk  shall  not  exceed  25  head  per  car.  When  cattle  cars 
are  used  for  the  shipment  of  elk  the  lower  part  of  the  car  must  be 
covered  with  burlap,  canvas,  or  some  similar  material  to  screen 
the  animals  from  view  and  prevent  them  from  being  disturbed  at 
stations  en  route.  When  box  cars  are  used  the  doors  should  be 
left  partly  open  for  ventilation.  Before  shipping  the  elk  all  cars 
must  be  padded  inside  to  a  height  equal  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
animals.  Ample  arrangements  must  be  made  to  provide  food  and 
water  when  cars  are  likely  to  bo  more  than  12  hours  en  route.     When- 
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ever  possible  the  elk  should  be  fed  and  watered  within  the  car: 
otherwise  shipments  will  be  governed  by  the  28-hoiir  law  (act  of 
Congress  of  June  29,  1906.  34  Stat.,  607).  When  convenient  snow 
should  be  furnished  the  elk  instead  of  water,  and  tubs  containing 
water  or  snow  must  be  placed  at  the  ends  as  well  as  in  the  middle 
of  the  car.  Two  partitions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door,  must  be 
provided  as  a  place  for  food  and  water. 

4.  Biiffalo. — ^A  limited  number  of  the  older  bulls  from  the  tame 
herd  wm  be  distributed  to  such  mimicipal  parks — ^not  more  than 
two  to  any  one  park — the  authorities  of  wnich  will  defray  all  expense 
of  crating,  haulmg  to  cars,  and  transporting,  and  upon  the  further 
condition  that  at  least  two  buffalo  cows  wnl  be  procured  for  each 
bull  donated.  Cows  from  the  park  herd  will  not  be  disposed  of 
imder  any  conditions. 

5.  Beaver, — ^A  limited  number  of  beaver  will  be  distributed  to 
points  where  the  animals  will  have  complete  protection  and  where 
conditions  are  favorable  for  their  increase. 

6.  Bears. — Bears,  not  to  exceed  two  for  any  public  park  or  zocJog- 
ical  garden,  may  be  shipped  when  properly  crated. 

7.  Other  ammals, — ^Ant6lope,  deer,  moose,  and  moimtain  sheep 
will  not  be  distributed  at  this  time,  owing  to  their  limited  numbers. 

Avplicaiions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Wasnmgton,  D.  C. 

GENEBAL  BEGTJI^ATIONS  APPBOVED  HAY  27,  1911. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  are  hereby  established  and  made  public 

Eursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  section  2475,  Revised  Statutes 
fnited  States,  and  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7,  1894: 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  remove  or  injure  the  sediments  or  incrusta- 
tions around  the  geysers,  hot  springs,  or  steam  vents :  or  to  deface 
the  same  by  written  inscriptions  or  otherwise;  or  to  throw  any  sub- 
stance into  the  springs  or  gevser  vents;  or  to  injure  or  distiu*b  m  any 
manner  or  to  carry  on  any  oi  the  mineral  deposits,  specimens,  natural 
curiosities,  or  wonders  within  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  ride  or  dnve  upon  any  of  the  geyser  or  hot- 
spring  formations,  or  to  turn  stock  loose  to  graze  in  their  vicinity. 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  growing  timber.  Camping 
parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  f aUfen  timoer  for  fuel.  When 
telling  timber  for  fuel,  or  for  building  purposes  when  duly  author- 
ized, stumps  must  not  be  left  higher  than  12  inches  from  the  ground. 

4.  Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  necessary,  and  completely  extin- 
guished when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be  exer- 
cised at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  tirnber  and  grass. 

5.  Hxmting  or  killing,  wounmng  or  capturing  any  Bird  or  wild 
animal,  except  dangerous  animak  when  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  destroymg  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pronibited.  The  out- 
fits, including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means  of  transportation 
used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trapping,  ensnaring,  or 
captming  such  birds  or  wild  animal,  or  in  possession  of  game  fiUed 
in  the  park  imder  other  circumstances  than  prescribed  above,  will  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  shown  by 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  otitfit  is  not  the  property  of  the  person 
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or  persons  violating  this  regulation,  and  the  actual  owner  thereof 
was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Firearms 'will  only  be  permitted 
in  the  park  on  written  permission  from  the  superintendent  thereof. 
On  amval  at  the  first  station  of  the  park,  guard  parties  having  fire- 
arms, traps,  nets,  seines,  or  explosives  wifl  turn  them  over  to  the 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  station,  taking  his  receipt  for  them.  They 
wilT  be  returned  to  the  owners  on  leaving  the  part. 

6.  •Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explo- 
sives, or  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  supermtendent  of  the  park  in  any 
of  the  waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of 
the  year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  oi  the  Interior. 

7.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  or  to  engage 
in  any  business  in  the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  superintendent  may  grant  author- 
ity to  competent  persons  to  act  as  gmdes  and  revoke  the  same  in  his 
discretion,  and  no  pack  trains  shall  be  allowed  in  the  park  unless  in 
charge  of  a  dulj  roistered  guide. 

8.  The  herdmg  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind 
within  the  park,  as  weU  as  the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  the 
roads  of  the  park,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such  cases  where 
authority  therefor  is  grantea  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is 
forbidden  to  cut  hay  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  excepting  for 
the  use  of  the  wild  game  and  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  autnor- 
ized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  park  superintendent. 

9.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  De  permitted  within  the 
liioits  of  the  park. 

10.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
placed within  the  park,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
venience and  guidance  of  the  public  upon  buildings  on  leased  ground. 

11.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disordeny  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will 
be  summarily  removed  from  the  park,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  without  permission,  in  wnting,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

12.  It  is  forbidden  to  carve  or  write  names  or  other  things  on  any 
of  the  mileposts  or  signboards  or  buj  of  the  platforms,  seats,  railings, 
st^,  or  any  structures,  or  any  tree  in  the  park. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations  will  be 
deemea  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  subjected  to  a  fine  as  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7,  1894,  "  to  protect  the 
birds  and  AnimAlg  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  to  punish  crimes 
in  said  park,  and  for  other  purposes,"  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  and  be  adjudged  to 
pay  all  costs  of  the  proceedmgs. 

nsrSTBirCTIONS  APPBOVED  APBIL  15,  1914. 

1.  The  feeding,  interference  with,  or  molestation  of  any  bear  or 
other  wild  animal  in  the  park  in  any  way  by  any  person  not  author- 
ized by  the  superintendent  is  prohioited. 
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2.  Fires. — The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  the  com- 
plete extinction  ol  all  camp  fires  before  they  are  abandoned.  AH 
ashes  and  xmbumed  bits  of  wood  must,  when  practicable,  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water.  Where  fires  are  built  in  the  neighborhood 
of  decayed  logs,  particular  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  fires  in  the  decaying  mold.  Fire  may  be  extinguished 
where  water  is  not  available  oy  a  complete  covermg  of  earm,  weU 
packed  down.  y  ^  s  , 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  that  no  lighted  match,  cigar,  or  ciga- 
rette is  dropped  in  any  grass,  twigs,  leaves,  or  tree  mold. 

3.  Camps. — No  camp  will  be  made  at  a  less  d^tance  than  100  feet 
from  any  traveled  road.  Blankets,  clothing,  hammocks,  or  any  other 
article  liable  to  frighten  teams  must  not  be  hung  at  a  nearer  distance 
than  this  to  the  road.  The  same  rule  applies  to  ^mporary  stops,  sudi 
as  for  feeding  horses  or  for  taking  luncheon. 

Many  successive  parties  camp  on  the  same  sites  during  the  season, 
and  camp  groimds  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  they  are  aban- 
doned. Tm  cans  must  be  flattened  and,  with  bottles,  cast-off  cloth- 
ing, and  all  other  d6bris,  must  be  deposited  in  a  pit  provided  for  the 
purpose.  When  camps  are  made  in  imusual  places,  where  pits  may 
not  De  provided,  all  refuse  must  be  hidden  where  it  will  not  oe  offen- 
sive to  the  eye. 

4.  Concessionaires. — ^AU  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  holding 
concessions  in  the  park  must  keep  tne  groimds  used  by  them  properly 
policed  and  maintain  the  premises  in  a  sanitary  condition  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  superintendent. 

5.  Bicycles. — ^The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  by  persons  using 
bicycles.  On  meeting  a  team  the  rider  must  stop  and  stand  at  side  of 
road  between  the  bicycle  and  the  team — the  outer  side  of  the  road  if 
on  a  grade  or  curve.  In  passing  a  team  from  the  rear  the  rider 
should  learn  from  the  driver  if  his  horses  are  liable  to  frighten,  in 
which  case  the  driver  should  halt  and  the  rider  dismount  and  walk 
past,  keeping  between  the  bicycle  and  the  team. 

6.  Fishing. — ^AU  fish  less  than  8  inches  in  length  should  at  once  be 
returned  to  the  water  with  the  least  damage  possible  to  the  fish.  Fish 
that  are  to  be  retained  must  be  at  once  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  back 
of  the  head  or  by  thrusting  a  knife  or  other  snarp  instrument  into 
the  head.    No  person  shall  catch  more  than  20  fi^  in  one  day. 

7.  Dogs. — Dogs  are  not  permitted  in  the  park. 

8.  Grazing  animals. — Only  animals  actually  in  use  for  purposes  of 
transportation  through  the  park  may  be  grazed  in  the  vicmity  of  the 
camps.  They  will  not  be  allowed  to  run  over  any  of  the  formations 
nor  near  to  any  of  the  geysers  or  hot  springs:  neither  will  ^ey  be 
allowed  to  run  loose  within  100  feet  of  the  roads. 

9.  Formations. — No  person  will  be  allowed  on  any  formations  after 
sunset  without  a  guidef 

10.  jETo^.— All  tourists  traveling  with  the  authorized  transporta- 
tion companies,  whether  holding  hotel  coupons  or  paying  casn,  are 
allowed  tne  privilege  of  extendmg  their  visit  in  tJie  park  at  any  of 
the  hotels  without  extra  charge  for  transportation.  However,  24 
hours'  notice  must  be  given  to  the  managers  of  the  transportatioa 
companies  for  reservations  in  other  coaches* 
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11.  Driving  on  roads  of  park. — (a)  Drivers  of  vehicles  of  any  de- 
scription, when  overtaken  oy  other  vehicles  traveling  at  a  faster  rate 
of  speed,  shall,  if  requested  to  do -so,  turn  out  and  give  the  latter  free 
ana  unobstructed  passageway. 

(b)  Vehicles  in  passing  each  other  must  ^ve  full  half  of  the  road- 
wav.    This  appUes  to  freight  outfits  as  well  as  any  other. 

(c)  Racing  on  the  park  roads  is  strictly  prohibited. 

id)  Frei^t,  baggage,  and  heavy  camping  outfits  on  sidehiU  grades 
throughout  the  park  will  take  the  outer  side  of  the  road  while  being 
passed  by  passenger  vehicles  in  either  direction. 

(e)  In  making  a  temporary  halt  on  the  road  for  any  purpose  all 
teams  and  vehicles  will  oe  pulled  to  one  side  of  the  road  far  enough 
to  leave  a  free  and  unobstructed  passageway.  No  stops  on  the  road 
for  luncheon  or  for  camp  purposes  wm  be  permitted.  A  team  at- 
tached to  a  vehicle  will  not  be  left  without  the  custody  of  a  person 
competent  to  control  it;  a  team  detached  from  a  vehicle  will  be 
securely  tied  to  a  tree  or  other  fixed  object  before  being  left  alone. 

(/)  111  rounding  sharp  curves  on  the  roads,  hke  that  m  the  Golden 
Gate  Canyon,  where  tne  view  ahead  is  completely  cut  off,  drivers 
will  slow  down  to  a  walk.  Traveling  at  night  is  prohibited  except  in 
cases  of  emergency. 

(^)  Transportation  companies,  freight  and  wood  contractors,  and 
all  other  parties  and  persons  using  the  park  roads  will  be  held  liable 
for  violation  of  these  instructions. 

(h)  Pack  trains  will  be  required  to  follow  trails  whenever  prac- 
ticable. During  the  tourist  season,  when  traveling  on  the  road  and 
vehicles  carrying  p^engers  are  met,  or  such  vehicles  overtake  pack 
trains,  the  pack  train  must  move  off  the  road  not  less  than  100  feet 
and  await  tne  passage  of  the  vehicle. 

(i)  During  the  tourist  season  pack  animals,  loose  animals,  or 
saddle  horses,  except  those  ridden  by  duljr  authorized  persons  on 

Eatrol  or  other  public  duties^  are  not  permitted  on  the  coach  road 
etween  Gardiner  and  Fort  Yellowstone. 

(Jc)  Riding  at  a  gait  faster  than  a  slow  trot  on  the  plateaus  near 
the  hotels  where  tourists  and  other  persons  are  accustomed  to  walk 
is  prohibited. 

(I)  Mounted  men  on  meeting  a  passenger  team  on  a  grade  will 
halt  on  the  outer  side  imtil  the  team  passes.  When  approaching  a 
passenger  team  from  the  rear,  warning  must  be  given,  and  no  faster 
gait  wul  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  make  the  passage,  and  if  on  a 
grade  the  passage  will  be  on  the  outer  side.  A  passenger  team  must 
not  be  passed  on  a  dangerous  grade. 

(m)  All  wagons  used  in  hauEng  heavy  freight  over  the  park  roads 
must  have  tires  not  less  than  4  inches  in  width.  This  order  does 
not  apply  to  express  freight  hauled  in  light  spring  wagons  with 
single  teams. 

12.  Liquors. — ^All  beer,  wine,  Uquors,  whisky,  etc.,  brought  into 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park  via  Gardiner  to  be  carried  over  the 
roads  through  the  reservation  to  Cooke  Citv,  must  be  in  sealed  con- 
taineirs  or  packages,  which  must  not  be  broKen  in  transit. 

13.  Miscellaneous. — ^Automobiles  are  not  permitted  in  the  park.^ 

i  The  refTolatloD  prohibiting  the  use  of  automobfles  to  the  park  was  so  amended  as  to  allow  their  use  oo 
the  road  leading  from  Boteman*  Mont.,  to  the  southern  portion  of  Oallattn  County,  Mont,  and  on  Aug. 
If  1915,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  adimltted  antomoblfes  for  pleasure  purposes  omy,  imder  regulations 
and  lefaidules  approred  by  him. 
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Persons  are  not  allowed  to  bathe  near  any  of  the  regularly  traveled 
roads  in  the  park  without  suitable  bathing  clothes. 

14.  Penalty.— Tho  penalty  for  disregwl  of  these  instructions  is 
summary  ejection  from  the  park. 

Notices. — (a)  Boat  trip  on  Yellowstone  Lake:  The  excursion  boat 
on  Yellowstone  Lake  plymg  between  the  Lake  Hotel  and  the  Thumb 
lunch  station  at  the  West  Bay  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  transpor- 
tation of  the  park,  and  an  extra  charge  is  made  by  the  boat  company 
for  this  service. 

(b)  Side  trips  in  park:  Information  relative  to  side  trips  in  the 
park  and  the  cost  thereof  can  be  procured  from  those  authorized 
to  transport  passengers  through  or  to  provide  for  camping  parties 
in  the  park;  also  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent. 

(c)  All  complaints  by  tourists  and  others  as  to  service,  etc.,  ren- 
dered in  the  reservation  should  be  made  to  the  superintendent  in 
writing. 

BBGTTIiATIONS  OF  JTTLY  7,  1016,  OOVEBNING  THE  ADldSSION  01 

AUTOMOBILES  FOB  THB  6SA60N  OF  1915. 

[E£fectiv6  Aug.  1,  I9I5.] 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  section  2475,  Revised  Stat- 
utes, United  States,  and  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7,  1894, 
the  following  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  automobiles 
into  the  Yelk>wstone  National  Park  are  hereby  established  and  made 
pubUc: 

1.  Automobiles. — ^The  park  is  open  only  to  such  automobiles  as 
are  operated  for  pleasure  and  not  to  those  carrying  passengers  who 
are  paying,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  use  of  the  machine. 

2.  Mot^  cycles. — ^Motor  cjcles  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  park 

3.  Tickets  of  p<issage.— Ticket  of  passage  must  be  secured  and  paid 
for  at  the  checking  station  where  the  automobile  enters  the  parL 
This  ticket  must  be  conveniently  kept,  so  that  it  can  be  exhioited 
to  park  guards  on  demand,  and  must  be  surrendered  at  the  last 
checking  station  on  leaving  the  park.  Tickets  of  passage  will  show 
(a)  name  of  owner,  (h)  license  number  of  automoDile,  (c)  name  of 
State  issuing  license,  (d)  make  of  machine  and  manufacturer's 
number,  (e)  name  of  driver,  (/)  seating  capacity  of  machine,  and 
(g)  number  of  passengers. 

4.  Fees. — ^Fees  are  payable  in  cash  only,  and  will  be  as  follows  for 
each  trip  through  the  park: 

For  runabouts  or  single-seated  cars $5. 00 

For  S-paasenger  cars 7. 50 

For  y-passenger  cars lOi  00 

5.  Muffler  cut-outs. — ^Muffler  cut-outs  must  be  closed  while  ap- 
proaching or  passing  riding  horses,  horse-drawn  vehicles,  hotels, 
camps,  or  soldier  stations. 

6.  Distance  apart — Gears  and  brakes. — ^Automobiles  while  in  motion 
must  not  be  less  thaii  100  yards  apart,  except  for  purpose  of  passing, 
which  is  only  permissible  on  comparatively  level  or  slight  grades. 
All  automobiles,  except  while  shiftmg  gears,  must  retain  their  gears 
constantly  enmeshed.  Persons  desiring  to  enter  the  park  in  an 
automobile  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  guard  issuing  tne  ticket  of 
passage  that  the  machine  in  general,  and  particulany  the  brakes 
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and  tires,  are  in  first-dass  working  order  and  capable  of  making  the 
trip,  and  that  there  is  sufficient  gasoline  in  the  tank  to  reach  the 
next  place  where  it  may  be  obtained,  and  carry  two  extra  tires. 
For  this  purpose  aU  drivers  will  be  required  effectually  to  block  and 
skid  the  rear  wheels  with  either  foot  or  hand  brake,  or  such  other 
brakes  as  may  be  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  automobile.  Gaso- 
line can  be  purchf^ed  at  regular  supply  stations  as  per  posted 
notices. 

.  7.  Speeds. — Speeds  must  be  limited  to  12  miles  per  hour  ascend- 
ing and  10  miles  per  hour  descending  steep  grades,  and  to  8  miles 
per  hour  when  approaching  sharp  curves.  On  good  roads  with 
straight  stretches,  and  when  no  team  is  nearer  than  200  yards,  the 
speed  may  be  increased  to  20  miles  per  hour.  Horns  must  be  sounded 
at  all  curves  where  the  road  can  not  be  seen  for  at  least  200  yards 
ahead,  and  when  approaching  teams  or  riding  animals. 

8.  Teams. — ^When  teams,  saddle  horses,  or  pack  trains  approach, 
automobiles  will  take  the  outer  edge  of  the  roadway,  regaroless  of 
the  direction  in  which  they  may  be  going,  taking  care  that  sufficient 
room  is  left  on  the  inside  for  the  passage  of  vehicles  and  animals. 
Teams  have  the  right  of  way,  and  automobiles  will  be  backed  or 
otherwise  handled  as  may  be  necessary  so  as  to  enable  teams  to  pass 
with  safety.  In  no  case  must  automobiles  pass  AnimAla  on  the  road 
at  a  CTeater  speed  than  8  miles  per  hour. 

9.  i^tn^.— Fines  or  other  penalties  will  be  imposed  for  arrival  of 
automobiles  at  any  point  beiore  approved  lapse  of  time,  hereinafter 
given,  at  the  following  rates:  S0.50  per  minute  for  each  of  first  five 
minutes;  $1  per  minute  for  each  of  the  next  20  minutes;  $25  fine  or 
ejection  from  the  park,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  acting  super- 
intendent of  the  park,  for  being  more  than  25  minutes  early. 

10.  Penalties. — Violation  of  any  of  the  forgoing  rules  or  general 
rejgulations  for  government  of  the  park  will  cause  revocation  of  ticket 
of^assa^i  anoi  in  addition  to  the  penalties  hereinbrfore  indicated, 
will  subject  the  owner  of  the  automobile  to  any  damage  occasioned 
thereby,  immediate  ejectment  from  the  reservation,  and  be  cause 
for  refusal  to  issue  new  ticket  of  passage  to  the  owner  without  prior 
sanction  in  writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

11.  Accidents. — When,  due  to  breakdowns  or  accidents  of  any 
other  nature,  automobiles  are  imable  to  keep  going  or  to  reach  the 
next  stopping  place  on  time,  they  must  be  unmecGately  parked  off 
the  road)  or  wnere  this  is  impossible,  on  the  outer  edge  oi  the  road, 
and  wait  until  the  next  schedule  for  automobiles  past  that  point, 
or  until  given  special  permission  to  proceed  by  park  guards. 

12.  These  regulations  and  schedules  do  not  apply  to  automobiles 
passing  over  the  coimtv  road  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  park, 
en  route  to  the  town  oi  Yellowstone,  Mont. 

SCHEDULES  AND  GENERAL  INSTBUOTIONS. 

Automobiles  may  leave  the  park  by  any  one  of  the  authorized 
routes  of  entrance. '  Automobile  drivers  shomd  compare  their  watches 
with  the  clocks  at  checking  stations. 

Automobiles  stopping  over  at  points  other  than  the  hotels  and 
permanent  camps  will  be  allowed  to  resiune  travel  only  at  such  time 
as  permits  them  to  fall  in  with  a  subsequent  regular  automobile 
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schedule  past  the  point  of  stop-over.  Such  automobiles  while  stop- 
ping over  must  park  out  of  sight  of,  or  at  least  100  yards  from,  the 
mam  road. 

Automobiles  stopping  over  at  permanent  camps  must  leave  the 
same  at  the  proper  time  to  conform  with  the  published  schedules 
from  the  nearest  hotels.  Detailed  times  of  departure  to  complv 
with  this  provision  will  be  posted  at  the  particular  camps  concerned. 

When,  due  to  breakdowns  or  accidents  of  any  otiier  nature,  auto- 
mobiles are  unable  to  keep  goinjg,  or  to  reach  the  next  stopping  place 
on  time,  they  must  be  immediately  parked  o£F  the  road,  or  where 
this  is  impossible,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  road,  and^  wait  imtil  the 
next  schedule  for  automobiles  past  that  point,  or  imtil  given  special 
permission  to  proceed  by  park  guards. 

Automobiles  will  not  be  permitted  for  use  on  local  tripe  around 
hot  springs  formations  or  otner  points  of  interest  oS  the  main  roads, 
except  in  the  case  specially  noted  at  Artist  Point,  in  the  morning 
schedule  from  the  Lake  Hotel  to  Canyon  HoteL 

Speeds. — Speeds  must  be  linuted  to  12  miles  per  hom*  ascending 
and  10  miles  per  hour  descending  steep  grades,  and  to  8  miles  per 
hour  when  approaching  sharp  curves.  On  good  roads  with  strai^t 
stretches,  and  when  no  team  is  nearer  than  200  yards,  the  speed  may 
be  increased  to  20  miles  per  hour.  No  automobile  shall  pass  another 
while  in  motion  going  in  the  same  direction. 

Horns. — ^The  horn  will  be  soimded  on  approaching  curves,  stretches 
of  road  which  can  not  be  seen  for  about  200  jaiSs,  and  driving  or 
riding  animals;  also  on  meeting  other  machines. 

Teams. — ^When  teams,  sadme  horses,  or  pack  trains  approach, 
automobiles  will  take  the  outer  edge  oi  the  roadway,  regardless  of 
tiie  direction  in  which  they  may  be  going,  taking  care  that  sufficient 
room  is  left  on  the  inside  for  the  passage  of  vehicles  and  animals. 
Teams  have  the  right  of  way,  and  automobiles  will  be  backed  or 
otherwise  handled  as  may  be  necessarv  so  as  to  enable  teams  to  pass 
with  safety.  In  no  case  will  automooiles  pass  animals  on  the  road 
at  a  greater  speed  than  8  miles  per  hour. 

In  addition  to  the  schedules  herein  given,  automobiles  must  keep 
clear  of  any  horse-drawn  passenger  vehicles  running  upon  regular 
schedules  which  may  be  following  them;  and  upon  overtaking  any 
horse-drawn  passenger  vehicles  running  upon  regular  schedules, 
automobiles  must  not  attempt  to  pass  or  approach  closer  than 
within  160  yards  of  the  same. 

Reduced  enaine  power — Odsoline,  etc. — Due  to  the  high  altitude  of 
the  park  roacb,  averaging  nearly  7,650  feet  for  the  belt  line  and  east, 
nortn,  and  west  entrances,  the  power  of  all  automobUes  is  much 
reduced,  so  that  about  50  per  cent  more  gasoline  will  be  required 
than  for  the  same  distance  at  lower  altitudes.  Likewise  one  lower 
gear  will  generally  have  to  be  used  on  grades  than  would  have  to  be 
used  in  other  places.  A  further  efifect  that  must  be  watched  is  the 
heating  of  the  engine  on  long  grades,  which  may  become  serious  unless 
care  is  used.  Gasoline  can  be  purchased  at  regular  supply  stations 
as  per  posted  notices. 
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Gardlnir  to  Norris: 

Leave  Gardiner  entranoe 

Arrive  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 

Leave  Mammoth  Hotel. 

Leave  8-mile  post 

Arrive  Norris 

Norris  to  west  entrance: 

Leave  Norris 

Arrive  west  entrance 

(For  Gallatin  Station  entrance  see  Note  1.) 
Norris  to  Foontain: 

LeaveNorris , 

Leave  Firehole  Cascades. 

Arrive  Fountain  Hotel 

(Tar  Gallatin  Station  entrance  see  Note  1.) 
west  entrance  to  Foontain  Hotel: 

Leave  west  entrance. 

Arrive  Fountain  Hotel 

Fountain  Hotel  to  Thumb: 

Leave  Fountain  Hotel 

Arrive  Upper  Basin  (Old  Faithful  Inn) 

Leave  Upper  Basin  (Old  Faithful  Inn) 

Arrive  Thumb  Station 

Syr  south  entrance  see  ICote  1.) 
umb  to  Lake  Hotel: 

Leave  Thumb  Station 

Arrive  Lake  Hotel 

Lake  Hotel  to  east  boundaiy: 

Leave  Lake  Hotel 

Arrive  east  boundary. 

East  boundary  to  Lake  Hotel: 

Leave  east  boundary 

Arrive  Lake  HoteL 

Lake  Hotel  to  Canyon  Hotel: 

Leave  Lake  Hotel 

Leave  Canyon  Station 

(See  Note  2J 

Arrive  Canyon  Hotel 

Canyon  to  Norris: 

Leave  Canyon  HoteL 

Arrive  Korris 

(For  schedules  from  Korris  to  Fountain,  Upper 

Basin^and  west  entrance,  see  p.  — . 
Can  von  Hotel  to  Tower  Falls: 

Leave  Canyon  Hotel 

Arrive  Tower  Falls: 

Via  Dunraven  Pass 

Via  Mount  Washburn 

(For  Owke  City  entrance  see  Note  1.) 
Tower  Falls  to  Gardiner: 

Leave  Tower  Falls 

Arrive  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 

Leave  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  (vte  main  road) 

Arrive  Gardiner  entrance 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Gardiner: 

Leave  Manmioth  Hot  Springs  (via  old  road). 

Arrive  Cterdiner  entrance 


Miles 


0 
5 
0 
8 
20 

0 
27 


14.7 
20 


0 
21 

0 

9 

0 

19 


0 
16 

0 

28 

0 
28 

0 
16 

17 

0 
12 


16 
19 


0 

23 

0 

5 

0 
6 


SdieduleA. 


Not  earlier 
than— 


6.00  a.  m. 
6  JO  a.  m. 
6.46  a.  m. 


8  JO  a.  m. 


8.46  a.  m. 


Not  later 
than— 


6  JO  a.  m. 
7.00  a.  m. 
7.15  a.  m. 
8.00  a.m. 
9.00  a.m. 


9.16  a.  m. 


(Via  Mesa  Road.) 


10  JO  a.  m. 


6.45  a.  m. 
8  JO  a.  m. 

10.30  a.  m. 
12.00  m. 

2.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 


4  JO  p.  m^ 

6.45  p.  m. 

7.00  a.m. 
9  JO  a.  m. 

3.15  p.  m. 

6.46  p.  m. 

7.00  a.  m. 
9.00  a.m. 

9.10  a.  m. 

2.15  p.m. 

3.16  p.  m. 


IJOp.  m. 

3.15  p.  m. 
4.15  p.  m. 

3.15  p.  m. 

6  JO  p.  m. 
7.00  a.m. 

7  JO  a.  m. 

8.45  a.  m. 
9  JO  a.  m. 


10  JO  a.  m. 
11.00  a.  m. 


7.15  a.m. 
9.00  a.  m. 

11.00  a.  m. 
12.30  p.m. 
3.00  p.  m. 
6.00  p.  m. 


5.00  p.  m. 
6.16  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
lOJOa.  m. 

3.45  p.  m. 
6.15  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
10.00  a.m. 

10.10  a.m. 

2.30  p.  m. 
3  JO  p.  m. 


2.00  p.  m. 

3.45  p.  m. 

4.46  p.  m. 


4.45  p.m. 
6.45  p.  m. 
7. 30  a.  m. 
8.00  a.m. 

9.00  a.  m. 
9.45  a.  m. 


SdieduleB. 


Not  earlier 
than— 


2.30  p.  m. 
3.00  p.  m. 


4.00  p.  m. 
6.00  p.  m. 


4.00  p.  m. 


Not  later 
than— 


3.00  p.  m. 
3  JO  p.  m. 


4.30  p.  m. 
6.30  p.  m* 


4  JO  p.  m. 


(Via   Mesa   Road  or 
Madison  Junction.) 


6.46  p.  m. 


5.45  p.  m. 
6.45  p.  m. 
7.00  a.  m. 
9.00  a.  m. 


9.00  a.  m. 
10.30  a.m. 

2.00  p.  m. 
4.30  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  m. 

2.00  p.  m. 


3.15  p*  m. 


7.00  a.  m. 

8.45  a.  m. 
9.45  a.  m. 


9.15  a.  m. 

11.15  a.m. 

2.30  p.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

11.45  a.m. 
12.15  p.  m. 


6.16  p.  m. 


6.16  p.  m. 
7.00  p.  m. 
7.30  a.  m. 
9  JO  a.  m. 


9.30  a.  m. 
11  JO  a.  m. 

2.30  p.  m. 
6.30  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
11.00  a.  m. 

2  JO  p.  m. 


3.45  p.  m. 


7J0a.m. 

9.15  a.  m. 
10.15  a.  m. 


10.15  a.  m. 
12.15  p.m. 

3.00  p.m. 

3  JO  p.  m. 

1.00  p.  m. 
1.45  p.  m. 


The  acting  superintendent  of  the  park  has  authority  to  change  these  schedules  if  necessary. 

NOTB  1  .—Owing  to  scarcity  of  travel  on  the  roads  named ,  automobiles  will  be  permitted  to  travel  without 
schedule  on  the  roads  between  the  south  entrance  and  the  thumb;  between  the  northeast  or  Cooke  City 
entrance  and  Tower  Falls  Station;  and  between  the  west  entrance  (Yellowstone,  Montana),  and  the 
northwest  or  Gallatin  Station  entrance.  Upon  entering  the  main  roads  at  the  Thumb,  Tower  Falls,  and 
the  west  entrance,  however,  automobiles  must  conform  to  the  regular  schedules. 

I  'OTK  2.— Automobiles  making  the  morning  trip  from  the  Lake  to  the  Canjron  will  be  permitted  to  make 
the  side  trip  to  Artist  Point  provided  they  keep  within  the  schedule  upon  passing  Canyon  Station. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  YOSEMITE 

NATIONAL  PARK. 


Department  or  the  Interior, 
Office  op  the  Superintendent, 

Tosemite^  Cal.<,  October  i,  1915. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  conditions 
and  administration  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  during  the  season 
of  1915 : 

QENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park,  when  created  by  the  act  of  October 
1, 1890  (26  Stat.,  650),  was  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Madera, 
and  Mono  Counties,  Cal.,  and  covered  an  area  of  about  1,512  square 
miles,  being  36  miles  wide  by  about  40  miles  long.  Under  the  act 
approved  February  7,  1905,  entitled  "An  act  to  exclude  from  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  Cal.,  certain  lands  therein  described  and 
to  attach  and  include  the  said  lands  in  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve," 
542.88  square  miles  were  excluded  and  113.62  square  miles  were  added 
to  the  park,  making  a  net  reduction  in  area  of  429.26  square  miles, 
so  that  the  area,  after  the  passage  of  the  above  act,  was  1,082.74 
square  miles,  the  park  being  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  and 
Madera  Counties.  By  act  of  June  11,  1906,  entitled  "  Joint  resolu- 
tion accepting  the  recession  by  the  State  of  California  of  the  Yosem- 
ite Valley  grant  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  and  including  the 
same,  together  with  fractional  sees.  5  and  6,  T.  5  S.,  B.  22  E.,  Mount 
Diablo  meridian,  Cal.,  within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  and  changing  the  boundaries  thereof,"  there  were 
added  to  the  park  the  Yosemite  Valley,  48.60  square  miles ;  Mariposa 
Big  Tree  Grove,  4  square  miles;  and  a  strip  lymg  between  the  latter 
and  the  park  proper,  2.13  square  miles;  and  aeducted  by  the  change 
in  the  southwestern  boundaiy,  13.06  square  miles;  making  a  net  ad(U- 
tion  to  the  area  of  41.67  square  miles.  The  present  area  of  the  park 
is  1424.41  square  miles. 

BUILDINQS. 

The  buildings  which  have  been  used  for  the  housing  of  the  Govern- 
ment employees  this  summer  are  the  cottages  that  were  heretofore 
used  by  the  War  Department,  located  in  Camp  Yosemite,  the  former 
Army  post,  now  the  Yosemite  Falls  Camp.  These  cottages  are  of 
light  construction  and  were  intended  only  for  summer  use.  Two  of 
these  cottages  were  ceiled  for  use  during  the  past  winter,  and  if  it  is 
contemplated  to  use  these  cottages  the  coming  winter  they  will  have 
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to  be  ceiled  before  being  suitable  for  the  winter  storms.  The  present 
hospital  is  of  the  same  construction  as  these  cottages  and  will  also 
have  to  be  ceiled  if  it  is  to  be  used  this  winter. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  two  new  build- 
ings, to  be  used  for  fire-protection  purposes,  known  as  fire-lookout 
stations,  or  triangulation  stations.  One  will  be  situated  on  Mount 
Hoffman  and  the  other  on  Sentinel  Dome. 

During  the  past  season  there  were  constructed  three  new  outpost 
or  checkmg  stations,  which  are  used  by  the  park  rangers  for  outpost 
purposes,  these  cabins  being  located  at  Merced  Grove,  Crane  Flat, 
and  Hog  Banch. 

The  following  new  outpost  stations  for  rangers'  use  should  be  built 
the  coming  year:  One  on  the  Wawona  Boad,  somewhere  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Camp  A.  E.  Wood,  and  a  somewhat  larger  and  more  spacious 
outpost  than  those  constructed  this  year  shoulabe  built  at  Tuolumne 
Meadows,  at  which  latter  place  are  the  Lambert  Soda  Springs  and 
the  Sierra  Club's  buildings,  which  accommodate  a  large  crowd  each 
season,  and  in  the  near  future  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  two 
park  rangers  to  be  stationed  at  this  outpost---one  of  the  first  class 
for  ranger  duty  and  one  of  the  second  class  to  check  automobiles,  as 
the  Tioga  Soad  is  now  open  and  a  large  number  of  cars  will  be 
passing  over  that  road  yearly. 

Other  new  buildings  especlallv  needed  are  an  administration  build- 
ing, outpost  quarters  of  less  elaborate  construction  than  the  checl^ig 
stations,  and  rescue  lodges  or  chalets,  as  well  as  a  new  hospitaL 

PHYSICIAN  AND  HOSPITAL. 

On  May  1,  1915,  Dr.  J.  S.  Brooks,  a  physician  and  surgeon  from 
San  Francisco,  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Coleman,  a  physician,  opened  the 
hospital  building  for  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  park  under 
authority  granted  by  the  department.  The  building  formerly  used 
by  the  War  Department  as  a  hospital  was  slightly  remodeled,  provid- 
ing a  new  operating  room.  These  physicians  were  allowed  to  sell 
dru^  The  hospital  was  renderea  more  serviceable  and  better 
equipped  to  handle  cases  of  sickness  as  well  as  operative  cases.  The 
physicians  in  charge  were  aided  by  a  trained  nurse.  This  arrange- 
ment, although  not  entirely  satisfactory  from  point  of  equipment  and 
necessities  for  handling  the  cases,  was  a  great  improvement  over  past 
years,  and  was  a  great  help  in  the  handung  of  cases  of  accident  and 
sickness  occurring  this  season.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  hospital  and  the  presence  of  these  phjrsicians,  probably 
there  would  have  been  two  deaths  from  sickness;  one,  a  case  of 
appendicitis  wherein  the  patient  was  treated  and  recovered,  and 
another,  a  serious  case  of  pneumonia  which  was  handled  in  an  excel- 
lent manner.  There  was  one  major  operation  performed  and  many 
minor  operations.  During  the  past  winter  the  Yosemite  Valley  was 
without  a  physician,  whicn  should  never  be  allowed  to  occur  m  the 
future.  It  is  urged  that  the  department  provide  this  park  at  all 
times  with  a  phjrsician,  a  hospital,  and  hospital  equipment  throu^- 
out  the  year.  At  present  this  nospital  is  equipped  witn  an  inadequate 
X-ray  apparatus  which  is  not  powerful  enough  to  be  used  on  the 
larger  portions  of  the  body,  and  at  one  time  this  season  when  an 
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X-ray  apparatus  was  much  needed  it  was  very  disappointing  as  well 
as  serious  to  find  that  the  one  in  the  hospital  belonging  to  the  phy- 
sicians was  not  powerful  enough  for  the  use  required  of  it.  It  is 
therefore  urged  that  this  hospital  be  equipped  with  a  larger  X-ray 
apparatus  and  other  necessities  so  that  major  operations  may  l>e 
performed  without  any  serious  results  occurring  from  the  lack  of 
proper  equipment. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  DEATHS. 

On  goin^  over  the  reports  of  the  past  few  years  and  perusing  what 
data  is  available  in  this  office,  it  is  noticed  that  this  is  the  first  year 
since  1908  in  which  there  has  not  been  a  death  occurring  in  the  Yosem- 
ite  National  Park  or  an  accident  of  a  serious  nature.  The  absence 
of  a  death  due  to  sickness  is  largely  due  to  the  establishment  of  the 
new  hospital  and  its  excellent  service.  The  lack  of  accidents  this 
year,  in  which  the  visitors  have  been  more  than  double  that  of  any 
year  in  the  past,  is  largely  due  to  the  instructions  given  to  people 
concerning  trails,  the  particular  pains  taken  in  reference  to  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  operation  of  automobiles  on  the  narrow  roads,  and 
the  strict  attention  ^ven  to  the  upkeep  of  the  same,  and  to  the  speed 
or  fast  driving  of  the  many  automobile  transportation  stages  carry- 
ing passengers  to  the  valley.  The  most  serious  accident  during  the 
year  occurred  on  the  Wawona  Boad,  a  short  distance  above  Artist 
IPoint,  when  one  of  the  seven-passenger  transportation  sta^  in 
shifting  gears  backed  down  a  ffrade  onto  a  larpe  rock  at  the  side  of 
the  road  and  the  car  was  partiaUy  overturned,  throwing  its  occupants 
to  the  ground.  The  passengers  were  immediately  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital and  were  rapidly  recovering  when  taken  from  the  hospital  to 
their  homes.  Other  minor  accidents  occurred  on  the  trails  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  the  season  when  tourists  were  injured,  some  by 
tr3ring  to  do  the  impossible  in  mountain  climbing,  and  others  in 
smaller  ways  by  spramed  ankles,  etc.  These  cases  were  always  taken 
cdre  of  by  the  ranger  department  and  the  persons  injured  brought  to 
the  hospital,  where  they  were  cared  for. 

There  were  but  few  accidents  among  the  employees,  one  occurring 
to  Marcus  Shinskie,  a  painter,  October  29,  1914,  who  had  his  fingers 
badly  bruised.  One  other  employee,  Tom  Lupton,  an  Indian,  em- 
ployed at  the  sawmill  operating  the  wood  splitter,  had  his  hand  badly 
crushed,  which  resulted  in  tne  amputation  of  two  fingers,  which 
operation  was  performed  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  Hospital. 

SANITATION. 

The  sanitation  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  is  cared  for  by  primitive 
methods  which  are  defective.  As  a  protection  to  the  health  of  the 
people  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  the  present  methods  are  probably  tak- 
ing care  of  the  situation  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  but  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  San  Joaauin  Valley,  dependent 
on  the  Merced  Siver  as  a  water  supply,  steps  snould  be  taken  at  once 
to  design  and  install  a  complete  sewerage  system  and  disposal  plant 
in  the  nature  of  septic  tanks,  to  be  placed  in  proper  places  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley.    In  doing  this  it  would  also  make  it  much  more 
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convenient  and  a  greater  protection  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley  in  that  they  would  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  ri%er 
water  in  any  section  of  Yosemite  Valley  for  drinking  purposes,  where 
at  present  the  water  can  only  be  used  in  such  sections  of  the  river  as 
lie  above  the  present  village  site,  as  the  sewage  from  the  present 
camps  and  village  drains  into  the  river  at  these  points.  The  sarba^ 
is  disposed  of  in  a  very  up-to-date  method,  being  gathered  daily  in 
garbage  wagons,  hauled  to  a  pit,  and  buried. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER- 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  use  of  electricity  for  power 
and  lighting  purposes  within  the  park  the  past  year,  owing  to  the 
installation  or  the  Yosemite  Falls  Camp  and  the  additional  street 
lights  installed,  and  the  time  is  near  when  the  present  plant  will  not 
be  able  to  supply  the  demand.  This  increase  m  the  use  of  current 
for  power  means  an  increase  in  the  park  revenue,  and  the  sale  of  the 
same  to  concessioners  should  be  encouraged.  The  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  cutting  of  wood  under  the  present  forestry  thinning 
and  clearing  system  must  cease  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  and  at  such 
time  a  new  fuel  must  be  provided  and  new  heating  and  cooking  de- 
vices installed  in  the  various  camps  and  places  of  business.  This  fuel 
will  either  have  to  be  brought  into  the  valley  from  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts in  the  natiu^  of  wood,  coal,  or  oil,  any  one  of  which  would  be 
no  source  of  revenue  to  the  park,  since  it  would  be  an  article  brou^t 
from  outside  of  the  park.  It  would  therefore  be  good  business  policy 
if  the  Government  would  during  the  coming  year  build  an  electric 
light  and  power  plant  large  enough  to  provide  current  for  all  heating, 
cooking,  and  lignting  for  the  concessioners  and  Government  buUa- 
ings  within  the  park,  fixing  such  a  rate  for  such  current  as  would 
compete  successfully  with  the  fuel  shipped  in  from  outside  of  the 
park,  and  at  the  same  time  having  the  concessioners  install  electric 
cooking  devices  of  the  type  that  has  been  so  successfully  in  use  bv  the 
United  States  Navy  in  tne  past  I  believe  that  by  this  method  the 
park,  without  any  increased  expense  for  operation,  could  greatly  in- 
crease its  revenues  without  any  extra  financial  burden  bemg  placed 
on  the  concessioners  and  residents  of  the  valley,  ^ving  them  a  more 
convenient  and  modem  service,  and  at  the  same  time  conserving  the 
forests  in  the  park  and  only  allowing  the  necessary  trees  to  be  cut  as 
in  the  judgment  of  some  forestry  man  are  necessary.  These  trees 
would  always  furnish  enough  wood  for  the  campers  and  places  that 
are  not  equipped  with  electricity,  also  enough  wood  for  fireplaces  for 
added  appearances  to  lounging  rooms. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

During  the  past  five  years  work  has  been  done  on  the  water-supply 
system  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  as  funds  were  available,  until  the 
work  is  now  nearing  completion.^  All  the  principal  points,  except 
Kenney  ville,  are  now  provided  with  water  irom  the  water  mains  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  afford  fire  protection.  In  the  future  such  ex- 
tensions as  are  necessary  can  be  made  from  the  present  system  as 
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needed  to  meet  any  requirements.  Some  small  mains  will  have  to  be 
run  to  some  of  the  camp  sites,  which  may  be  taken  care  of  when 
necessity  requires. 

TELEPHONE  LINES, 

The  work  of  maintaining  the  telephone  system  between  the  out- 
posts, and  also  the  service  to  the  concessioners  on  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  has  been  under  the  direction  of  J.  W.  Emmert,  chief  electri- 
cian. The  lines  heretofore  constructed  have  been  of  a  light  wire, 
which  is  very  expensive  to  maintain  in  the  summer  season  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  wire  is  strung  from  tree  to  tree  in  many  places  and 
small  limbs  falling  from  these  trees  break  the  light  wire  in  many 

S laces.  Also  the  heavy  winter  snow  each  season  breaks  and  throws 
own  these  lines  so  that  they  have  to  be  practically  rebuilt  at  the 
opening  of  each  season.  It  is,  both  from  a  financial  standpoint  and 
that  of  good  service,  advisable  that  in  the  future  all  of  these  lines  be 
constructed  of  wire  not  lighter  than  No.  9  and  substantially  put  up. 
The  present  switchboard  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  has  been  enlarged 
from  time  to  time  and  is  now  carrying  its  full  capacity.  We  have  on 
it  about  60  drops,  or  50  lines,  and  with  a  view  of  increasing  business 
and  better  service,  I  believe  that  this  oflSce  equipment  should  be 
enlarged  four  times  its  present  capacity  so  that  some  of  the  present 
lines  may  be  divided,  with  a  view  to  better  service. 

ROADS. 

There  are  only  a  few  miles  of  macadamized  roads  imder  the  control 
of  the  Government,  most  all  of  them  being  earth  roads.  This  makes 
the  cost  of  road  maintenance  very  expensive — as  these  earth  roads  are 
hard  to  keep  in  shape — and  reduces  the  cjuantity  of  material  hauled, 
which  makes  the  cost  of  freight  much  higher  than  if  the  roads  were 
of  equal,  regular  grade.  The  macadamized  roads  within  the  park 
consist  of  one-half  mile  of  oil-bound,  put  in  for  experimental  pur- 
pose, and  2.16  miles  of  water-boimd  macadam.  All  the  roads  in  the 
C' :  at  the  present  time  are  in  about  as  good  condition  as  they  have 
in  past  years,  being  of  a  very  poor  standard,  owing  to  the 
heavy  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  amount  of  money  available  to  be 
expended  on  the  many  miles  of  road  running  through  this  park.  A 
large  sum  of  money  is  spent  j^early  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling, 
which,  if  better  roads  were  built,  could  be  greatly  reduced.  If  the 
present  road  between  El  Portal  and  the  Pohono  Bridge  is  to  be  used 
in  the  future  it  should  be  oiled,  not  from  a  standpoint  of  making  it 
a  hard-surfaced  road  but  with  a  view  of  settling  the  dust  and  put- 
ting the  road  in  a  condition  so  that  the  large  expense  of  sprinkling 
this  9  miles  of  road  may  be  eliminated.  This  road  is  oi  granite 
material,  and,  by  the  use  of  heavy  automobile  trucks,  grinds  into  a 
very  fine  dust,  which  rises  and  stays  in  the  air  for  a  long  time. 
Proper  oiling  would  hold  this  dust  so  that  it  would  not  rise,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  a  large  financial  saving  to  the  Government  yearly. 
If  the  type  of  road  that  is  now  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  to  be 
used  next  year,  we  should  install  power-driven  sprinkling  machines 
to  replace  the  inadequate  sprinkling  wagons  drawn  by  horses,  it 
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bein^  possible  to  haul  at  least  five  times  as  much  water  at  twioe  the 
speed  of  the  present  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  to  give  greater  ^- 
ciency,  for  the  power-propelled  equipment  could  be  used  ni^ht  aa 
well  as  day.  I  believe  that  by  Uie  use  of  one  power-driven  sprmkler 
we  could  replace  and  do  the  same  work  that  is  at  the  present  time 
carried  on  by  five  of  the  four-horse  sprinklersi  this  being  mainly  of 
financial  interest  to  the  park,  at  the  same  time  giving  better  service. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park  is  greatly  in  neecT  of  better  road& 
All  the  State  roads  connecting  with  the  park  are  being  macadamized 
and  are  of  a  much  higher  quality  and  much  better  kept  than  the 
roads  within  the  park,  and  it  becomes  a  point  of  continuous  criticism 
from  the  visitors  to  the  national  park.  It  is,  therefore,  especially 
urged  that  an  appropriation,  available  until  expended,  be  made  for 
tiie  construction  of  first-class  highways  throughout  the  park,  and  the 
necessary  steps  should  be  taken,  where  the  maps  have  not  alreadj 
been  made,  to  relocate  these  roads  on  proper  grades  so  that  this 
work  may  be  carried  on  at  once.  From  a  financial  standpoint  the 
building  of  new  roads  would  in  many  ways  be  of  neat  ^ving  to 
the  Government  in  the  future  from  maintenance  and  repair  stand- 
point and  from  that  of  sprinkling.  These  roads  are  of  such  a  type 
that  it  is  necessary  for  large  expenditures  of  monev  to  be  made  on 
them  after  the  winter  snows  and  spring  rains  so  that  they  may  be 
put  into  conditicm  to  be  passable,  and  after  the  rainy  season  has 
ceased  the  large  expense  of  sprinkling  is  added  to  the  road  cost; 
this  would  be  neatly  eliminated  if  the  proper  type  of  roads  were 
constructed,  mtudng  it  possible  to  save  for  the  Government  the  cost 
of  construction  of  these  roads  in  years  to  come  by  relieving  the 
high  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  which  will  continue  yearly 
under  the  present  system. 

RANGERS. 

The  ranger  department  was  reorganized  under  the  new  j^ark  sys- 
tem installed  this  year,  the  park  rangers  being  divided  mto  two 
classes,  known  as  park  rangers  of  the  first  class  (mounted)  an*! 
park  rangers  of  the  second  class  (^unmounted)  or  automobile 
checkers.  The  park-ranger  force  consists  of  a  chief  park  ranger, 
Mr.  O.  R.  Prien,  two  assistant  chief  park  rangers,  and  two  park 
rangers,  all  permanent  employees,  and  seven  temporary  park 
rangers,  all  of  the  first  class,  together  with  four  rangers  of  the 
second  class  or  automobile  checkers.  With  this  ranger  department 
the  Government  has  been  able  to  handle  the  checking  of  the  automo* 
biles,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  the  park  against  forest  fires  and 
poacners,  with  the  enforcement  of  the  park  rules  and  regulations. 
This  park-ranger  force  has  very  capably  taken  care  of  the  work 
performed  in  previous  years  by  troops  of  Cavalry  detailed  from  the 
United  States  Army  and  stationed  in  this  park. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  park-ranger  force  be  increased  by  at 
least  two  permanent  yearly  men,  one  to  take  charge  of  the  insect- 
control  work,  which  should  be  carried  on  each  season  and  which 
has  been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  entomoloffical 
ranger  detailed  for  duty  in  this  park  from  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  other  to  take  charge  of 
ti^e  newly  ^tablished  information  bureau. 
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FOREST  FIRES. 

This  season  the  forest  fires  did  veiy  little  damage  and  were 
easily  controlled  by  the  park  rangers,  assisted  by  the  other  park 
employees. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  and  materials  purchased  for  the 
construction  of  two  fire-lookout  stations  or  triangulation  stations 
jfor  the  use  of  the  ranger  department  for  fire  protection.  Owing  to 
the  location  of  these  s^tions,  one  being  on  Mount  Hoffman  and  the 
other  on  Sentinel  Dome,  it  will  be  possible  with  the  high-power 
instruments  at  hand  for  the  ranger  department  to  instantly  locate 
a  fire  or  fires  within  the  district  and  by  the  triangulation  system  be 
able  to  give  the  exact,  location  of  the  fire  immediately  the  fire  starts. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these  two  stations  cooperate  with  the 
triangulation  stations  of  the  Forest  Service  where  possible^  in  the 
surrounding  districts  and  that  we  have  telephonic  commimication, 
so  that  we  may  work  together  in  locating  forest  fires,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  park  as  well  as  the  national  forests  surroimoing 
the  park.  It  would  be  well  when  funds  are  available  to  establish 
one  or  more  of  these  trian^lation  stations  in  other  districts  of  the 
park,  as  it  will  not  be  possible^  for  these  two  stations  to  control  the 
whole  park  area.  These  stations  will  le^n  the  expense  of  fire 
protection  as  well  as  afford  a  great  protection  to  the  forests. of  the 
park. 

LAMBERT  SODA  SPRINGS. 

The  Lambert  Soda  Springs  at  the  Tuolumne  Meadows,  on  the  Tuo- 
lumne River,  about  25  miles  by  trail  from  Yosemite  Valley,  have  been 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  visitors  to  the  Yosemite  National 
Park  this  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  these  springs  that  it  has  been  practicable  for  tourists 
to  make  trips  to  this  part  and  have  fine  service,  such  as  was  given 
them  by  the  Sierra  Club  in  connection  with  its  camp  located  near 
the  Soda  Springs.  There  were  registered  at  this  camp  this  season 
2,286  visitors.  This  was  partially  due  to  the  Tioga  Koad,  which 
has  recently  been  opened  and  affords  the  tourist  a  convenient  way 
of  reaching  that  point  by  automobile.  The  Lambert  Soda  Spring 
have  this  year  for  the  first  time  received  any  large  extent  of  recogni- 
tion, and  It  would  be  well  for  the  Grovemment  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  advertise  these  springs. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Gerald  A. 
Waring,  found  on  page  237  of  Water-Supply  Faper  338,  of  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Springs  of  California,"  edition  of  1916,  prepared  by  tiie 
United  States  G^logical  Survey : 

The  springs  rise  at  the  northern  edge  of  Tnolnmne  Meadows,  about  125  yards 
north  of  the  river's  edge,  at  the  upper  border  of  a  grassy  slope.  There  is  only 
one  spring  of  appreciable  flow,  bat  water  bubbles  from  numerous  vents  near  by. 
The  spring  rises  in  a  funnel-shaped  pool  about  14  inches  in  diameter  in  a  little 
log  cabin  that  protects  it  In  August,  1909,  it  yielded  about  1  gallon  a  minute, 
but  its  discharge  is  said  to  vary  somewhat  The  water  is  clear,  strongly  car- 
bonated, and  effervescing,  but  considerable  iron  is  deposited  in  the  pool.  Within 
the  cabin  are  also  two  small  vents  of  inappreciable  discharge  marked  by  bub- 
bling. Six  other  similar  pools,  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  lie  on  a  low  mound  of 
iron-stained  lime  carbonate  beside  the  cabin,  and  another  group  of  eight  smaU 
pools  is  located  15  to  25  yards  northeast  of  the  cabin.    The  water  in  all  of  the 
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pools  is  carbonated  and  small  amounts  of  Iron  and  lime  carbonate  are  d^KMited 
at  nearly  all  of  tbem.  Efflorescent  soda  salts  also  appear  in  the  adjoining 
grassy  land.  The  following  analysis  shows  the  water  to  be  primary  and 
secondary  alkaline  in  character: 

AmUysis  of  the  Latnbert  Soda  Springs. 
[Analyst  and  authority*  F.  M.  Eaton  (1909).    Constitoenta  are  in  parts  per  mlUkHL] 

Temperature 8*  0.  (47*  F.) 

Properties  of  reaction : 

Primary  salinity «_^  11 

Secondary  salinity 0 

Tertiary  salinity 0 

Primary  alkalinity 96 

Secondary  alkalinity 5S 

Tertiary  alkalinity 7 


Constituents :  By  weight. 

Sodium  (Na) 229  9.96 

Potassium    (K) 5.3  .14 

Calcium    ( Ca ) 196  9. 81 

Magnesium   (Mg) 20  1.64 

Iron  ( Pe) \       -,0  99 

Aluminum  ( Al ) /        ^  ^  •  ^ 

Sulphate  (SO*) 24  .49 

Chloride    ( CI ) 66  1. 87 

Carbonate    (COt) 564  la  80 

Silica    (SiO,) 58  1.98 

l,16a5  

Carbon  dioxide  (CCj) Present      Preaent. 

INSECT  CONTROU 

The  work  of  falling  and  burning  insect-infested  trees  with  the 
object  of  eradicating  injurious  insects  and  protecting  the  remaining 
trees  from  other  attacks  has  been  continued  this  year  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  entomological  ranger,  detailed  from  the 
Bureau  of  £ntomolofi:y,  Department  of  Asricmture.  Work  has  beea 
done  on  the  floor  of  tne  yalley  and  in  the  district  between  the  Pohooo 
Bridge  and  Fort  Monroe,  between  Cascade  Creek  and  Kibbon  Falls, 
in  the  vicinities  of  Mount  Starr  King,  Clarks  Fork,  and  Cascade 
Basin.  It  will  be  possible  to  complete  this  insect-control  work  the 
coming  year  to  a  point  where  it  will  be  possible  for  one  man  in  the 
future  to  take  care  of  the  infested  ti'ees,  which  will  be  only  scattered 
throughout  the  park,  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  is  done  the  com- 
ing season.  There  are  several  districts  which  should  be  thorou^tdy 
treated,  which  can  be  done  for  a  reasonable  sum  of  money,  which  will 
appear  later  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Sullivan.  The  work  to  date  has 
been  so  effective  that  this  office  recommends  that  it  be  carried  to 
completion  next  year. 

MUSEUM. 

This  year  this  office  has  taken  the  necessary  steps,  both  from  an 
educational  standpoint  as  well  as  a  standpoint  of  interest  not  only  to 
tourists  but  to  the  ranger  department  and  park  employees,  to  j^rovide 
for  a  collection  of  the  different  varieties  of  animals,  birds,  insects, 
woods,  flowers,  and  other  specimens,  to  be  placed  in  a  r(X)m  set  aside 
for  this  purpose  in  the  Government  buiwing.  This  work  requires 
consideraole  time  and  study  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  same  be 
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carried  on  next  year  and  that  the  necessary  funds  be  allotted  to  carry 
this  work  to  completion. 

MIRROR  LAKE. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  recommendations  of  my  predecessors  in 
re^rd  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  sand  from  Mirror  Lake. 
This  lake  has  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  playgroimd,  giving  a 
reflection  of  the  momitain  scenery  of  unusual  beauty,  and  its  reputa- 
tion has  ^ne  far  and  wide.  Tenaya  Creek^  which  passes  through 
the  lake,  has  carried  jdown  from-  the  mountam  and  deposited  in  the 
lake  sudi  a  quantity  of  sand  that  the  size  of  the  lake  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  mere  pond,  almost  disappearing  during  low  water.  There 
is  also  growing  around  and  in  the  lake  large  numbers  of  willows, 
which  have  almost  prevented  the  view  of  the  tourist  at  even  the 
high- water  periods,  when  the  lake  is  at  its  best.  Funds  should  be 
provided  for  the  dredging  out  of  this  sand  and  also  the  removal  of 
these  willows. 

BIQ  TREES. 

The  Merced  and  Tuolumne  Groves  of  Big  Trees  have  this  year 
for  the  first  time  entertained  visitors  in  large  numbers,  there  being 
4,219  people  visiting  the  groves  this  season.  This  was  due  to  the 
advertising  of  the  groves  hj  the  transportation  company  which  built 
a  new  section  of  road,  mamng  it  possible  for  automobiles  to  run  by 
a  much  shorter  and  better  graded  road  between  El  Portal  and  the 
Yosemite  Valley  by  way  of  the  Merced  and  Tuolumne  Groves.  The 
route  traversed  between  El  Portal  and  the  Big  Trees  is  very  scenic, 
containing  many  beautiful  views  on  the  journey. 

The  Mariposa  Grove,  which,  of  course,  is  much  larger  than  the 
two  groves  above  mentioned,  has  entertained  13,974  visitors  this 
season. 

Since  the  operation  of  automobiles  into  these  ^oves  of  big  trees 
in  such  large  numbers  by  both  the  transportation  companies  and 
private  individuals  the  roads  have  been  in  a  very  poor  condition,  and 
during  the  coming  season  the  necessary  steps  uiould  be  taken  to 
repair  and  widen  them  so  that  they  will  be  more  accessible  to  auto- 
mobile travel. 

There  should  also  be  some  clearing  of  underbrush  and  fallen 
timber,  so  that  the  groves  may  be  made  more  sightly  and  better 
protected  against  forest  fires  during  the  ensuing  year. 

PATENTED  LANDS. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  recommendations  of  my  predecessors  to 
the  effect  that  the  title  to  all  patented  lands  within  the  park  be  ex- 
tinguished. I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  these  recommendations.  A 
summer  resort  and  town,  Imown  as  Foresta,  has  been  maintained  on 
patented  lands  within  the  park  during  the  last  three  seasons.  A 
tract  of  patented  land  on  the  Big  Oak  Flat  Boad  at  a  place  known 
as  Gentrys  has  been  subdivided  into  lots,  with  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  town  and  summer  resort  It  is  rumored  tnat  other  owners 
of  patented  lands  contemplate  the  establishment  of  camps  for  the 
accommodation  of  tourists,  thereby  having  all  the  advantages  afforded 
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by  the  Gk>yermnent's  administration,  without  paving  anythinjg  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  park,  as  is  required  oi  all  concessioners  on 
thepublic  lands. 

Under  act  of  Congress  of  April  9,  1912,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing private  holdings  within  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and  to 
prevent  cutting  and  keep^  intact  the  timber  along  and  adjoining 
the  road  and  scenic  portions  of  the  park  on  patented  lands,  ex- 
changed certain  timberlands  within  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and 
the  Sierra  and  Stanislaus  National  Forests  for  other  lands  belonging 
to  the  Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  which  were  within  this  park  and  lying 
along  the  scenic  Wawona  Eoad.  This  exchange  prevented  the 
Yosemite  Lumber  Co.^  from  cutting  such  timber  as  would  destroy 
the  scenic  beauty  of  this  road. 

INFORMATION  BUREAU. 

A  bureau  of  information  was  established^  at  the  superintendent's 
office,  in  Yosemite  Village,  May^  15,  1915,  in  charge  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Moore,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  tourists  informed  as  to  all 
points  of  scenic  interest  in  the  j>ark ;  the  heights,^  distances^  trails, 
road  and  camp  conditions^  mapping  out  trips;  assigning  visitors  to 
the  various  puolic  camps;  inaugurating  a  mailing  list  for  the  depart- 
ment's literature  on  the  national  parks ;  handling  all  corresponaence 
relative  to  inquiries  for  camps,  camping,  guides  and  stock,  rates*  etc; 
and  everything  that  would  facilitate  and  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
tourists.  Also  a  bureau  for  lost  and  found  articles  was  established 
and  the  public  invited  to  report  all  articles  lost  and  foimd  in  the 

{)ark.  It  was  the  custom  to  post  notices  in  conspicuous  places  of 
ost  and  foimd  articles,  and  in  this  way  many  articles  were  returned 
to  the  owners.  The  money  value  of  articles  returned  to  proper 
owners  during  the  season  was  $780. 

This  bureau  also  had  charge  of  the  collection  of  automobile  fees 
under  the  accounting  division,  and  issued  the  permits  authorizing 
the  entrance  of  automobiles  over  any  of  the  roads  of  the  park,  tiie 
Tioga,  Wawona,  Coulterville,  and  Big  Oak  Flat  Boads.  Also  tfie 
tickets  of  passage  for  all  outbound  cars  were  issued  from  this  office. 
A  report  was  made  daily,  showing  the  number  of  visitors  staying 
at  each  hotel,  camp,  and  public  camp  groimd.  Beports  were  also 
made  of  the  arrival  and  leaving  time  of  the  automooile  stage  com- 
panies operating  to  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees  and  also  to 
the  Tuolumne  Grove.  Other  statistical  reports  on  travel  to  the 
park  and  transportation,  etc.,  have  been  kept. 

AUTOMOBILES, 

The  total  number  of  automobiles  entering  the  park  dtkring  the 
period  October  1, 1914,  the  date  of  last  annual  rej^ort,  and  September 
80, 1915,  was  2,270.  The  automobiles  came  in  via  the  following  pmik 
entrances : 

Via  Coulterville  Road 476 

Via  Big  Oak  Flat  Road «54 

Via  Wawona  Road 9ft0 

Via  Tioga  Road 190 

Total 2,270 
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Number  of  people  visiting  p^rk  In  private  cars  season  of  1914 7, 166 

Automobiles  admitted  to  the  park  from  Sept.  1,  1913,  to  Sept.  80,  1914, 

the  date  of  last  annual  report 739 

Number  of  people  visiting  park  in  private  cars  season  of  1915 20, 814 

Automobiles  visiting  Glacier  Point  prior  to  taking  off  fee  of  $5  on  June 

27,  1915 10 

Automobiles  visiting  Glacier  Point  after  extra  $5  fee  was  taken  off  on 

June  27,  1915 417 

Number  of  people  visiting  Glacier  Point  in  private  cars 1, 520 

Automobiles  camping  in  public  automobile  camp 881 

Number  of  people  camping  In  public  automobile  camp 3, 890 

Automobiles  camping  in  public  automobile  camp.  Sept  1,  1913,  to  Sept 

80,  1914,  the  date  of  last  annual  report 869 

Number  of  people  camping  In  public  automobile  camp  ground  season  of 

1914 1,107 

Average  number  of  people  In  each  private  automobile  entering  the  park 

during  the  season  of  1915 31 

Records  show  39  per  cent  of  the  automobiles  entering  the  park  during 
the  1915  season  camped  In  the  public  automobile  camp  ground. 

Private  automobiles  passing  through  the  Tuolumne  Grove  of  Big  Trees-    1, 219 

Number  of  people  visiting  the  Tuolumne  Grove  of  Big  Trees 8, 180 

Private  automobiles  passing  through  the  Merced  Grove  of  Big  Trees 470 

Number  of  people  visiting  the  Merced  Grove  of  Big  Trees 2, 527 

Private  automobiles  passing  through  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees 1, 440 

Number  of  people  visiting  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees 13, 974 

Automobiles  entering  the  park  during  the  season  of  1915  came  from 
the  following  points  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries : 

BE8n)ENCE  OF  AUTOMOBIUB  VISITOBS. 


Arizona 34 

Arkansas 1 

California 1,813 

Colorado 12 

Connecticut 5 

DlstHct  of  Columbia 4 

Delaware 1 

Florida 2 

Georgia 1 

HawaU 1 

Idaho 4 

Illinois 27 

Indiana 11 

Iowa 9 

Kansas 12 

Kentucky 1 

I^uislana 3 

Blaine 2 

Massachusetts 13 

Michigan 9 

Minnesota 1 

Blissourl 15 

Montana 6 

Nebraska 8 

New  Hampshire 1 

New  Jersey 4 

New  Mexico 4 

New  York , 31 

Nevada 29 

North  Dakota 1 

Total  number  from  United  States 

Total  number  from  foreign  countries 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Philippine  Islands. 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washi  ngton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


29 

16 

48 

9 

14 

2 

4 

3 

14 

9 

2 

1 

1 

32 

4 

6 

2 


Total 2. 261 


FOBEXGN  COUNTRIES. 


Australia 

British  Columbia. 

China 

Mexico 


1 

1 
2 

6 


Total. 


Grand  total 


9 


2.261 
9 

2,270 
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AXTTOHOBILE  SEBVIGE  ON  7L00B  OF  VALLE7. 

Bent  automobile  service  was  installed  on  the  floor  of 
Valley  on  July  16, 1916,  at  a  low  rate  of  hire,  to  caiTy  tourists  from 
camp  to  camp  and  to  points  of  interest,  also  to  make  special  trips 
over  the  Tioga  Road,  which  enabled  visitors  to  see  the  high  Sierras 
with  ease  ana  comfort. 

This  service  made  it  possible  for  tourists  to  visit  all  points  of  in- 
terest on  the  floor  of  the  valley  without  fatigue,  as  many  visitors  are 
unable  to  make  trips  by  wagon  or  on  horseback,  on  account  of  their 
physical  condition.  This  service  has  also  partially  reconciled  the 
automobile  tourist,  who  is  not  allowed  to  use  his  automobile  for  mo- 
toring on  the  floor  of  the  valley. 

The  drivers  of  these  rent  cars  are  efficient  men  who  are  familiar 
with  all  roads,  turnouts^  sharp  turns,  etc.,  and  with  the  locations 
where  horse  and  foot  trails  lead  into  the  main  roads,  the  arrival  and 
departing  time  of  all  stages,  etc.,  on  the  floor  of  the  valley.  Tourists 
in  private  automobiles  are  not  allowed  to  use  them  for  motoring  on 
the  floor  of  the  valley,  save  as  a  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  as  the 
average  tourist  is  not  familiar  with  turnouts,  sharp  turns,  the  places 
where  trails  lead  into  the  roads,  the  arriving  and  departing  time  of 
stages,  etc.,  and  would  be  almost  constantly  meeting  other  traffic  at 
unexpected  places,  and  the  likelihood  of  accident  would  be  thus 
greatly  increased.  Furthermore,  the  roads  in  their  present  condition 
are  too  narrow  to  handle  all  the  traffic  that  would  result  if  private 
automobiles  were  allowed  to  nm  about  as  they  pleased,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  transportation  companies,  and  there  would  undoubt- 
edly be  many  serious  accidents  each  season.  For  this  reason  the  roads 
should  be  widened  and  improved  as  soon  as  possible. 

axttomobHiES  on  thb  tiooa  boab. 

The  Tioga  Boad  was  opened  for  travel  on  July  28,  1915,  This 
enables  visitors  in  private  automobiles  to  drive  260  miles  through  the 
park  on  a  fee  of  $5,  ascending  to  an  altitude  of  approximately 
10,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  view  of  mountain  scenery  at  this 
height  can  not  be  surpassed.^  The  Lambert  Soda  Springs  are  located 
in  tne  Tuolumne  Meadows,  in  the  eastern  part  of  me  park,  near  the 

Sermanent  camp  of  the  Sierra  Club,  who  had  2,236  visitors  remstered 
uring  the  past  season.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Tioga  Boad,  visit- 
ers to  the  Lambert  Soda  Springs  were  obliged  to  travel  on  horse- 
back over  the  mountain  trails.  About  350  automobiles  have  passed 
over  this  new  park  highway  since  its  opening. 

VISITORS. 

Visitors  to  the  park  during  the  period  October  1,  1914,  to  Sep- 
tember 30, 1915,  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Sentinel  hotel 8, 823 

Camp  Curry 11.200 

Camp  Lost  Arrow 2, 611 

Camp  Ahwahnee 1,^0 

Camp  Yosemite  Falls 2,851 

Public  automobile  camp 8.890 

Public  transient  camps 1*291 

Total 81. 6tt 
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Visitors  entered  the  park  by  the  following  means  of  transporta- 
tion: 

Yosemite  Transportation  Co.,  from  El  Portal 19, 078 

Wawona  Stage  &  Turnpike  C3o.,  from  Wawona 2, 538 

Big  Tree  Auto  Stage  CJo.  (A.  B.  Davis),  operating  from  El  Portal  to  Yo- 
semite via  the  Merced  and  Tuolumne  Groves  of  Big  Trees 2, 213 

Private  automobiles 7, 166 

By  wagon,  horseback,  and  walking 647 

Total 81,642 

Number  of  tourists  registered  at  Soda  Springs  and  Tuolumne  Meadows 2, 236 

Number  of  tourists  registered  at  Glacier  Point  hotel 4, 869 


BB8n>SNCB  OF  VISFTOBS. 


United  States: 

Alaska 2 

Alabama 46 

Arizona 95 

Arkansas 43 

California 12, 162 

Colorado 172 

Connecticut 400 

District  of  Columbia 884 

Delaware 44 

Florida 60 

Georgia 125 

Hawaii 86 

Idaho 29 

Illinois 1, 765 

Indiana 891 

Iowa 818 

Kansas 226 

Kentucky 174 

Louisiana 112 

Maine 155 

Maryland 108 

Blassachusetts 1,447 

Michigan 878 

Minnesota 88 

Missouri •  594 

MLssissippi 43 

Montana 43 

Nebraska 171 

New  Hampshire 86 

New  Jersey 934 

New  Mexico 85 

New  York 4,207 

Nevada 75 

North  Carolina 66 

North  Dakota 86 

Ohio 1, 028 

Oklahoma 68 

Oregon 600 

Pennsylvania 1,948 

Philippine  Islands 9 

Rhode  Island 117 

Porto  Rico 2 

South  Carolina 66 

South  Dakota 29 

Tennessee 100 

Texas 857 

Utah 44 

Termont 81 


United  States — Continued. 

Virginia    

Washignton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Unknown 


187 
201 
114 
804 
50 
946 


Total 81, 301 

Foreign  countries : 

Australia 43 

Austria 2 

Cuba 4 

Canada 80 

Chili 14 

China 13 

England 86 

FYance 20 

Germany 8 

Holland 8 

Italy   8 

Ireland 1 

Java 1 

Japan   80 

Mexico 7 

New  Zealand 8 

Panama 7 

Russia 2 

Servia 15 

Scotland 2 

South  Africa 2 

Slam   6 

Switzerland 1 

Tahiti  1 

Tasmania 2 

Sweden 8 

Denmark 2 

West  Indies 8 

Sumatra 2 

Venezuela 4 

Guatemala 5 

Uruguay  6 

Spain 6 


Total. 


301 


Grand  total 81,602 
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shall  be  kept  in  a  separate  fund  by  the  United  States,  to  be  applied 
to  the  building  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  trails  and  other  im- 
provements in  Yosemite  National  Park  and  other  national  parks  in 
the  State  of  California.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  aesignate 
the  uses  to  be  made  of  sums  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
under  the  conditions  specified  herein. 

Section  4  of  the  act  provides  that  no  timber  shall  be  taken,  cut,  or 
destroyed  within  Yosemite  Park  or  Stanislaus  Forest,  except  as  such 
may  be  actually  necessary  to  construct,  repair,  and  operate  its  reser- 
voirs, dams,  power  plants,  water  power,  and  electric  works,  and  cyther 
structures  mentioned  in  the  act,  but  that  no  timber  shall  be  cut  or 
removed  from  lands  outside  of  the  right  of  way  until  designated  by 
Secretary  of  Interior  or  Secretary  oi  Agriculture,  and  the  grantee 
shall  pay  tibe  full  value  of  all  timber  and  wood  cut,  injured,  or  de- 
stroyed on  or  adjacent  to  any  of  the  rights  of  way  and  lajids.  as 
required  by  either  of  said  officers :  Provided,  That  no  timber  shall  be 
cut  by  the  grantee  in  Yosemite  Park  except  from  land  to  be  sub- 
merged or  which  constitutes  an  actual  obstruction  to  the  right  or 
rights  of  way  or  to  any  road  or  trail  provided  for  in  the  act. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  PARK  BOUNDARIES. 

Under  the  act  approved  February  7.  1905,  entitled  ^'An  act  to 
exclude  from  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  Cal.,  certain  lands  therein 
described  and  to  attach  and  include  the  said  lands  in  the  Sierra 
Forest  Reserve,"  542.88  square  miles  were  excluded,  certain  parts  of 
which  lie  on  the  eastern  ooundary  of  the  present  park  ana  which 
contain  many  scenic  views,  such  as  the  Devils  Post  Pile,  lakes,  high 
moimtains,  glaciers,  canyons,  which  are  in  the  judgment  of  many  not 
equaled  by  any  of  the  views  that  are  within  the  present  park  bound- 
apies.  Such  beautiful  lakes  as  Thousand  Island  Lakes,  Garnet  Lake, 
and  the  Minaret,  with  the  glaciers  leading  into  it,  and  the  floating 

flaciers  in  the  lakes  are  remarkable.  These  lakes  lie  at  the  foot  of 
fount  Eitter  and  Mount  Banner,  which  are  of  great  beauty,  and  also 
Moimt  Bitter  is  of  higher  altitude  than  any  of  the  mountains  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  present  park  and  gives  a  very  commanding 
and  impressive  view.  This  section  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
Canadian  Rockies  and  would  niake  a  beautiful  trip  of  scemc  value  in 
connection  with  the  people  visiting  the  Tuolumne  Meadows  and  the 
Lambert  Soda  Springs  by  automobiles  traveling  over  the  Tioga  Road. 
I  therefore  would  recommend  to  the  Government  that  the  necessary 
steps  be  taken  to  have  ^ut  back  into  the  park  boundaries  all  the  land 
exduded  by  this  act  lying  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  park  and 
also  taking  in  township  1  north,  range  25  east,  which  will  include  the 
wonderful  set  of  Saddlebag  Lakes  and  also  the^  Leevining  Canyon, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Tioga  Road  after  leaving  the  park  bound- 
aries in  its  route  to  Mono  Lake  and  which  is  of  so  much  value  to  the 
5 ark  at  the  present  time  that  people  travel  from  Yosemite  Valley,  a 
istance  of  80  miles  through  the  park  land  and  out  of  its  boundary  on 
the  east  side,  for  the  one  purpose  of  seeing  Leevining  Creek  Canyon, 
which  is  in  the  opinion  of  many  people  not  equal^  by  the  Grand 
Canyon  for  its  impressiveness  as  to  depth,  ruggedness,  and  other 
scemc  beauties.    Its  head  is  continuously  capp^  with  snow,  large 
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Lease,  special  ii«e,  and  water-power  permits  under  act  of  Feb.  7, 1905,  etc, — Ck>n. 


Period  of 
conoeiaion. 


ndeter- 
itiinatc  po' 
riod. 


Bo. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


BOymts^ 


Name  of  coooessioner  and  pririlege  granted. 


City  and  County  of  San  Frandsoo.  CaL  (transferees  of  Sierra  Ditch  &  Water  Co.) 
Klffht  of  way  for  reservoir  site  (known  as  Cherry  Valley  Reservoir  site),  com- 

? rising  630  acres  of  land  In  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest,  under  lease  mmted 
uly  30. 1908,  to  Sierra  Ditch  &  Water  Co.  All  timber  cut  to  be  paid  for  at 
stipulated  rates  from  Sl.fiO  to  15  per  thousand  feet,  according  to  kind  of  timber 
cue. 

Yosemlte  Lumber  Co.  Special-use  permit,  approved  by  district  forester,  Forest 
Service,  June  27,  1911,  for  right  to  construct  loggin£  railroad  and  inclined 
tramway  in  Sierra  National  Forest,  for  removal  of  timber  adjacent  to  com- 
pany'sroad.  All  timber  used  to  be  paid  for  at  rate  to  be  fixed  by  forest  super- 
visor. Sierra  National  Forest,  which  shall  correspond  with  prevailing  stump- 
age  rates  charged  on  said  national  forest  when  timber  is  cut  Stipulations 
signed  by  company  June  20,  1911,  and  approved  June  27,  1911,  by  District 
Forester  F.  £.  Olmstead,  accompanying  the  permit,  require  annual  pay- 
ment (nut<dde  of  charge  for  live  and  dead  timber,  standing  and  down,  cut, 
damaged,  killed,  or  destroyed  alanf  right  of  way,  title  to  which  at  time  of  cut- 
ting is  in  United  States)  of  11,200  on  demand  therelior  being  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Yosemlte  Lumber  Co.  Special-use  permit,  approved  Nov.  22,  1911,  by  E.  G. 
Dudley,  acting  forest  supervisor.  Sierra  National  Forest  (Fwest  Serviced, 
authomes  construction  and  operation  of  telephone  line  along  faniinftd  tram- 
way and  logging  railroad  in  Sierra  Natlcnal  I^  orest. 

Yosemlte  Lumber  Co.  Special-use  permit,  approved  Nov.  22,  1911,  by  E.  O. 
Dudley,  acting  forest  sui>ervisor.  Sierra  Natlcnal  Forest  (Forest  Service), 
covers  right  of  way  for,  and  authorizes  construction  and  operation  of, pipe  line 
about  one-half  mue  Icng  from  sprinx  en  lands  segregated  from  park  (m  Sierra 
National  Forest)  for  puipose  of  pipmg  water  from  company's  inclined  tram- 
way and 


nd  logging  railrcad  to  supply  boilers  of  steam-hoisting  plant, 
RiverKlectrio  Co.  (rooject "  A  ")» final  water-power  permit  g 


etc. 


ICerced  RiveFElectrio  Co.  (rooject  '^  A  ")>  final  water-power  permit  granted  by 
Agriculture  Department  (Forest  Service)  Apr.  11. 1911,  running  for  60  years, 
unless  sooner  revoked  by  that  departmentjor  right  of  way  for  diverting  dam 
and  power  orndult  in  Stanislaus  I^atlcnal  Forest.  Annual  charge  over  lands 
segregated  from  park  based  en  1,460  horsepower,  at  10  cents  per  horsepower 
lor  first  year,  with  Increase  of  10  cents  per  horsepower  each  succeeding  year 
untU  maximum  charge  cf  SI  per  horsepower  is  reacoed,  annual  charge  thereafter 
being  at  latter  rate.  Stipulations  sl^ed  by  officers  of  company  Mar.  21, 1911 
(anoaccompanying  above  permit),  provided  that  payment  upon  above  basis 
should  be  made  annually  in  advance  from  Jan.  i.  1912,  permit,  however, 
being  approved  Apr.  11, 1911,  and  first  payment,  tl46,  being  made  June  7. 1911; 
this  payment  was  apnlled  on  1911  calendar  year.  Amount  due  for  fourth 
vear,  1914, 1,460  hor8^>ower,  at  40  cents;  horsepower  capacity  subject  to  read- 
justment after  expiration  tenth  year. 


CompeQ- 

satfon 
exacted. 


11945 


11,300 
(») 


■5 


•10 


584 


1  Per  annum,  on  demand  of  Secretary  of  Interior. 

>  Value  of  all  timber  cut  and  paid  for  on  right  of  way  (payment  of  1406.50  made  May  3, 1912,  and  $334.56 
made  Oct.  3, 1912),  1741.12. 

*  Per  annum,  in  advance. 

*  Unless  sooner  revoked  by  Department  of  Agriooltnrs. 


FBOM  ACT  OF  CONOBESS  APFBOVED  DECEMBEB  19, 
1913,  OKANTINO  TO  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CERTAIN  BIGHTS  OF  WAY  IN,  OVEB,  AND  THBOITOH  CEBTAIN 
PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  THE  YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  FABK  AND  STAN- 
ISLAUS NATIONAL  FOBEST  ADJACENT  THEBETO. 


Section  7  of  the  above  act  provides  that  for  and  in  consideration  of 
the  grant  by  the  United  States  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  said 
.grantee  shall  assign  free  of  cost  to  the  United  States  all  roads  and 
trails  built  under  Uie  provisions  hereof  \  and  further,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  5  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act  the  grantee  shall  pay  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $15,000  annually,  for  a  period  oi  10 
years,  beginning  with  the  expiration  of  the  5-year  perioa  before  men- 
tioned, and  for  the  next  10  years  following  $20,000  annually,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  grant  shall,  unless  in  the  discretion 
of  Congress  the  annual  charge  shall  be  increased  or  diminished,  pny 
the  sum  of  $30,000  annually,  said  sums  to  be  paid  on  the  1st  day  of 
July  of  each  year.    Until  otherwise  provided  by  Congress,  said  sums 
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wood,  16  to  20  head;  Bepair  of  roads,  trails,  freight  nauling,  fight- 
ing fires,  etc.,  30  to  40  head.  The  balance  of  the  stock  is  used  in 
acmiinistration,  construction,  repair,  and  improvement  work  in  the 
park,  as  required. 

No  payment  is  made  to  the  contractor  for  stock  that  is  used  during 
the  winter  months  nor  for  stock  that  is  not  steadily  and  regularly 
employed. 

Very  respectfully, 

Gabriel  Sovulewski, 

Park  Supervisor, 

REPORT  OF  THE  RESIDENT  ENGINEER. 

YosEMTTE,  Cal.,  September  SO,  1915. 
Mr.  Geo.  V.  Bell, 

Superintendent  Tosemite  National  Park^ 

Yosemitej  Cal. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done 
under  my  direction  during  the  period  from  September  1,  1914,  to 
August  31, 1915 : 

BOAD  WOBK. 

The  labor  costs  of  maintenance  and  slight  improvements  of  exist- 
ing roads  during  this  period  has  been  $9,307.65,  divided  among  the 
various  roads  as  follows: 

Roads  on  floor  of  Yosemlte  VaUey $3,723.89 

£1  Portal  Road,  from  park  boundary  to  Pohono  Bridge 8, 430. 54 

Wawona  Road,  from  floor  of  vaUey  to  Fort  Monroe 378. 50 

Big  Oak  Flat  Road,  from  floor  of  vaUey  to  Gentrys 268. 00 

Roads  In  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove 710. 50 

Road  to  Mirror  Lake 2ia06 

Big  Oak  Flat  Road,  from  Gentrys  to  park  boundary 471. 46 

Total 9,307.65 

Floor  of  Tosemite  Valley. — ^This  work  consisted  of  the  seneral 
upkeep  of  roads  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  resurfacing  wim  river 
gravel  of  1|  miles  of  road.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  on  the 
road  traveled  by  automobiles,  commencing  at  the  Pohono  Bridge, 
thence  via  Camp  Ahwahnee,  Yosemite  Village,  Camp  Curry,  Kenney- 
viUe,  and  to  the  garage,  a  distance  of  approxiraately  7^  miles.  This 
cost  is  rather  heavy,  due  to  the  resurfacing  of  the  1^  miles  with 
gravel. 

El  Portal  Road^  from  park  boundary  to  Pohono  Bridge. — Oyer 
this  road  is  carried  all  freight  and  passengers  entering  or  leaving 
the  valley  by  way  of  El  Portal  and  the  Yosemite  Valley  Railroao. 
It  follows  the  Merced  Canyon,  and  is  an  expensive  road  to  maintain. 
It  is  about  7.75  miles  in  lengtli  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  $143 
per  mile  per  year, 

Wawona  Road. — ^This  is  a  part  o^  the  road  from  Yosemite  Vallej 
to  the  Mariposa  Big  Trees  that  is  owned  by  the  Government.  It  is 
about  3i  miles  in  length,  and  leads  from  the  floor  of  the  valley  up 
the  side  of  the  canyon.  Cost  of  maintenance  is  $116  per  mile  per 
year. 
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Big  Oak  Flat  Road,  from  -floor  of  valley  to  Gentrya. — ^This  section 
of  road.  4.1  miles  in  length,  is  that  portion  of  the  Big  Oak  Flat  Road 
owned  by  the  Government  reaching  from  the  floor  of  the  valley  up 
the  side  of  the  canyon  to  Gentrys.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  $62 
per  mile  per  year. 

Mariposa  Big  Tree  Orove. — ^These  roads  are  about  8  miles  in 
length  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  $88  per  mile. 

Big  Oak  Flat  Road  from  Gentrys  to  the  park  "boundary . — ^This 
road  imtil  the  present  season  has  been  a  toll  road.  It  forms  a  part 
of  the  route  from  El  Portal  to  Yosemite  Valley  via  the  Tuolumne 
Big  Trees.  It  is  also  the  road  most  used  by  automobiles  in  entering 
the  park.  It  is  about  10  miles  in  length,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
was  $47  per  mile. 

Mirror  Lake  Road. — ^This  road  is  a  spur  leading  to  Mirror  Lake  to 
which  it  was  desired  to  admit  automobiles,  but  before  this  could  be 
done  it  was  considered  advisable  to  widen  the  same  and  provide  addi- 
tional turnouts,  which  was  done  at  a  labor  cost  of  $218. 

Summ/iry. — ^The  work  of  maintaining  the  park  roads  this  season 
has  been  more  costly  than  usual,  due  to  the  unusual  rains  in  the 
month  of  May  and  the  heavy  automobile  traffic.  Practically  all 
these  roads  are  ordinary  earth  roads,  requiring  constant  attention  to 
keep  them  in  a  passable  condition  for  automobiles. 

It  is  especially  urged  that  an  appropriation,  available  until  ex- 
pended, be  made  for  the  construction  of  first-class  bituminous  high- 
ways throughout  the  floor  of  the  valley,  from  El  Portal  to  the  Pohono 
Bridge,  from  the  floor  of  the  valley  to  Wawona,  from  Chinquapin  to 
Glacier  Point,  from  the  floor  of  the  valley  to  where  the  big  Oak 
Flat  Boad  intersects  the  park  boundary,  and  in  the  Mariposa  Big 
Trees.  These  are  the  main  traveled  routes.  They  should  be  relocated 
on  easy  grades. 

BUILDINGS  AND  STBUCTITBES. 
BUILDINGS. 

The  following  new  buildings  have  been  constructed : 

Ranger  cabins. — ^Three  new  ranger  cabins,  one  at  the  Merced  Grove 
of  Big  Trees,  one  at  Crane  Flat,  and  one  at  Hog  Ranch,  have  been 
built.  They  are  log  cabins  with  shake  roofs,  32  feet  3  inches  by  25 
feet  in  plan,  having  four  rooms.  The  cost  of  each  is  as  follows: 
Labor,  $655.36;  materials,.  $150.98.    Total,  $806.34. 

Ranger  stables. — At  each  of  the  three  above  ranger  cabins  shed  sta- 
bles were  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  horses  of  the  rangers. 
They  are  12  by  20  feet  in  plan  and  are  built  of  native  poles  and 
shakes.    Their  cost  is  as  follows :  Labor,  $51.33. 

Woodshed. — One  woodshed,  size  12  by  14,  of  shakes  has  been  built 
for  the  use  of  the  occupants  of  one  of  the  buildings  formerly  used  as 
an  officers'  quarters  in  the  old  Army  post.  The  cost  is  as  follows: 
Labor,  $23.74;  materials,  $21.55.    Total,  $45.29.  ^ 

Hitching  shed. — ^A  shed  16  by  24  feet,  of  native  posts  and  shakes, 
has  been  ouilt  in  the  rear  of  the  headquarters  building,  in  which 
Government  and  ranger  horses  are  hitched.  The  cost  is  as  follows: 
Labor,  $38.68 ;  material,  $43.78.    Total,  $82.46. 
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Public  privies. — Sixteen  public  privies  have  been  built  at  various 
places  throughout  the  park  at  a  cost  of  about  $30  apiece. 

Bitchmg  rack. — ^A  hitching  rack  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public  was  placed  just  west  of  the  Yosemite  store.  The  cost  is  as 
follows :  Labor,  $9.48 ;  material,  $10.76 ;  total,  $20.24. 

Improvements  to  buildings, — ^A  bathroom  was  added  to  quarters 
of  Ranger  Gaylar,  at  an  expense  of  $522.74.  A  bathroom,  shelving, 
ceiling,  and  cupboard  has  been  made  to  one  of  the  electrician's  quar- 
ters, at  an  expense  of  $288.45. 

EL  CAPITAN  BRIDGE. 

The  El  Capitan  Bridge  was  replaced  by  a  new  combination  steel- 
and-wood  truss  brid^,  having  a  span  of  87^  feet  The  brid^  was 
built  by  the  Calif  orma  Construction  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  CaL  The 
total  cost,  including  contract  price  and  Uovemment  work  of  hauling 
and  building  approaches,  is  $3,025. 

EXTENSIONS  TO  WATER  SYSTEM. 

The  following  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  water  system 
of  the  valley: 

Cost 

2-inch  line  to  Le  Conte  Lodge $154.73 

2-inch  line  to  Camp  Ahwahnee 206. 95 

12  drinking  hydrants  in  Gamp  7 104.65 

8  new  sprinkling  cranes 127. 15 

Total 683.48 

EXTENSION  OF  SPBINKLING  SYSTEM  ALONG  THE  EL  PORTAL  BOAD. 

In  order  to  furnish  water  to  better  sprinkle  the  first  mile  of  the 
El  Portal  Eoad,  an  extension  of  the  present  2-inch  line,  1,296  feet 
in  length,  was  made  along  the  road,  emptying  into  a  5,000-gall(Mi 
tank.  From  this  tank  a  3-inch  pipe  runs  along  the  road  for  a  dis- 
tance of  2,483  feet  «nd  supplies  three  cranes  from  which  the  sprink- 
ling wagons  are  filled.  The  work  was  done  at  the  following  expense: 
Labor,  $167.62 ;  materials,  $1,462.71 ;  total,  $1,620.88. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WATERWORKS. 

The  work  of  maintaining  the  waterworks  i^stem  has  been  very 
light  this  season.  The  distribution  system  of  8,  6,  and  4  inch  cast- 
iron  pipes  was  finished  last  season  and  is  now  in  fint-class  condition, 
requiring  very  little  attention.     Some  additional  mains  should  be 

Sut  in*  td  furnish  fire  protection  to  the  buildings  at  Kenneyville  and 
rinking  water  to  Camps  8  and  9. 

SANrrATIOK. 

The  valley  has  been  kept  in  ^ood  sanitary  condition  with  the  crude 
means  available.  All  earba^  is  burned  in  pits,  which  is  an  effective 
method  of  disposal  and  should  be  continued  as  Ions  as  fallen  timber  is 
available  for  the  burning.  Manure  is  spread  on  ue  ground  in  fields 
and  open  places.    The  public  camping  grounds  were  not  patronized 
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this  season  to  the  extent  they  have  been  heretofore,  and  the  work 
of  keeping  the  grounds  in  a  sanitary  condition  has  been  correspond- 
ingly less. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  lack  of  a  sewerage  system  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  Most  of  the  sewage  finds  its  way  directly  into  the  Merced 
River,  and  the  pollution  or  this  stream  threatens  to  become  a  serious 
matter  to  the  towns  below  the  valley  which  derive  their  water  from 
the  river.  It  is  suggested  that  steps  be  taken  toward  the  design  and 
construction  of  a  modem  sewerage  system  and  disposal  plant  for 
the  Yosemite  Valley. 

ELECTRICAL  AND  TELEPHONE  WORK. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  Chief  Electrician  J.  W.  Em- 
mert,  regarding  electric  and  telephone  work,  which  comes  under  the 
supervision  of  this  office. 
Respectfully, 

David  A.  Sherfet, 
Resident  Engineer. 

REPORT  OF  CHIEF  ELECTRICIAN. 

Yosemite,  Cal.,  September  30^  1916. 
Mr.  Geobge  V.  Bell, 

Superintendent  xoaemite  National  Park. 
Sirs  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
d<me  by  the  electrical  department  of  the  park  during  the  period  from 
September  23, 1914,  to  September  23, 1915,  inclusive. 

POWER  PLANT. 

The  power  plant  has  been  operated  daily  during  the  past  year 
and  there  has  oeen  no  interruption  of  service.  Durmg  the  summer 
season  24-hour  service  was  mamtained  to  furnish  power  for  electric 
irons  and  motors.  The  dajr  load  has  been  increased  this  year  by 
the  installation  of  electric  irons  in  the  laundries  of  the  Sentinel 
Hotel  and  Camp  Yosemite  Falls  and  by  the  use  of  several  small 
motors. 

The  total  output  for  the  year  was  143,850  kilowatt  hours,  an  in- 
crease of  22  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

No  permanent  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  power  station 
during  the  year,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  same  continuous 
service  can  be  maintained  imless  adequate  foundations  are  placed 
under  the  generators^  and  the  old  water  wheeL 

It  synchronizing  indicator  was  installed  on  the  switchboard  so 
that  both  generators  could  be  thrown  in  parallel.  This  enables  us 
to  run  both  machines  together  and  increase  the  total  output  of  the 
plant 
'  A  test  for  maximum  output  was  made  at  the  power  plant  on 
August  22,  1915.  The  total  amount  of  power  we  were  able  to  de- 
velop at  full  voltaffe  was  97  kilowatts.  This  is  25.7  kilowatts  more 
than  the  peak  load  carried  this  year. 
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WIRINO  OF  YOSEMITE  FALLS  CAMP. 

Yosemite  Falls  Camp  was  wired  throughout  The  office  and  din- 
ins  room  were  each  rewired  and  new  lights  and  fixtures  installed. 
All  of  the  tents  were  wired  and  three  lights  installed  in  each.  Park 
lights  were  installed  to  light  the  front  of  each  tent  and  the  trails 
to  the  toilets.  ^  The  auxiliary  buildings  were  all  wired,  and  a  num- 
ber of  street  lights  were  added  to  our  present  street-lighting  system 
to  light  up  the  roads  to  the  camp. 

A  total  of  82,950  feet  of  wire  and  835  outlets  were  installed.  The 
cost  was  as  follows:  Labor,  $715.28;  material  and  supplies,  $1,499.38; 
total,  $2,214.66. 

STREET  LIGHTS  TO  HAPPY  ISLES. 

A  series  incandescent  street  lighting  circuit  was  installed  b^ween 
the  Sentinel  bridge  in  Yosemite  village  and  Happy  Isles.  A  light 
was  placed  on  alternate  poles.  ^  The  wires  were  strung  on  two-pin 
cross  arms  under  our  transmission  line,  using  the  same  poles. 

The  installation  consists  of  one  7^-Kilowatt  transformer,  one  6.6- 
ampere  series  regulator,  a  panel  board  with  ameter  and  wattmeter, 
and  41  street-light  fixtures  with  100-candlepower  ^as-filled  l^inps. 
All  of  the  above  were  furnished  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  Tne 
cost  was  as  follows :  Labor,  $179.06 ;  materials  and  supplies,  $1,358.27 ; 
total,  $1,537.33. 

TELEPHONE  8T8TEM. 

The  telephone  exchange  was  operated  24  hours  daily  from  May  1, 
1915,  and  is  still  in  use.  We  have  a  total  of  66  telephones  and  153 
miles  of  telephone  lines  connected  to  the  board.  The  ultimate  capac- 
ity of  the  exchange  is  50  lines,  30  of  which  are  now  in  use.  A  num- 
ber of  these  lines  are  overloaded  and  we  are  dividing  them  up  as 
fast  as  practicable  under  our  present  conditions.  The  lines  to  Soda 
Springs  and  Lake  Eleanor  outposts  are  built  of  No.  14  galvanized- 
iron  wire,  which  is  much  too  small  to  withstand  the  storms.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  these  lines  is  high  and  reliable  service  can  not 
be  maintained. 

NEW  TELEPHONE  LINES. 

A  ^oimd  return  telephone  line  was  built  from  Yosemite  to  the 
junction  of  the  El  Portal  and  Coulterville  roads,  at  which  point  it 
was  connected  to  the  line  built  by  the  Yosemite  Transportation  Ca 
The  whole  line  is  now  used  for  connection  between  El  Portal  and 
Yosemite.  The  line  was  built  of  No.  9  B.  B.  galvanized-iron  wire, 
supported  on  trees  by  trolleys  and  glass  insulators  on  brackets.  The 
construction  is  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Forest  Service.  The  total 
cost  was  as  follows:  Labor,  $214;  rental  of  camp  equipment,  $4.86; 
material  and  supplies,  $166.59;  total,  $384.95. 

A  metallic  telephone  line  was  built  from  Yosemite  to  Camp  Curry, 
a  distance  of  li  miles.  It  was  built  of  No.  9  B.  B.  iron  wire,  the  con- 
struction being  similar  to  that  on  the  El  Portal  line.  This  circuit 
Save  Camp  Curry  an  individual  line  and  relieved  the  congested  am- 
ition  on  the  wire  running  to  the  power  station  and  Lick  house. 
The  cost  was  as  follows:  Labor,  $42.06;  materials,  $88.40;  total, 
$125.46. 
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A  metallic  drcait  of  like  construction  was  built  from  Yosemite 
Creek  Brid^  to  Yosemite  Falls  Camp.  Two  telephones  were  con- 
nected to  this  line,  and  installed  in  the  office,  giving  the  camp  an 
individual  line  to  the  switchboard.  The  cost  was  as  follows :  Labor, 
$14.83 ;  materials  and  supplies,  $44.60 ;  total,  $59.43. 

MACHINESY* 

The  machinery  at  the  wood-cutting  plant  and  pumping  stations 
was  kept  in  repair  by  the  electrical  department. 

The  chemical  fire  engine  and  fire  extinguishers  were  kept  ready 
for  use. 

A  record  has  been  kept  of  the  water  discharged  by  the  Merced 
River,  Yosemite  Creek,  and  Tenaya  Creek. 
Bespectfully, 

John  W.  Emmert^ 

Chief  Electrician. 

REPORT  OF  CHIEF  PARK  RANGER. 

YosEKTTE,  Cal.,  September  30,  1916. 
Mr.  Gboroe  Y.  Bell, 

Superintendent  Yosemite  National  Park, 

To$endte,  Cal. 

Deab  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work 
done  by  the  ranger  department  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  from 
Aujrast  80, 1914.  to  September  80, 1915 : 

Tiie  ranger  department  was  reorganized  under  the  new  park 
system  installed  by  Mr.  Mark  Danie&,  general  superintendent  and 
landscape  engineer  of  national  parks,  and  divided  into  two  classes — 
mounted  men,  known  as  nmgers,  first  class,  and  automobile  checkers, 
unmounted  men,  known  as  rangers,  second  class.  All  rangers  were 
required  to  procure  uniforms  of  the  type  adopted  by  the  department 
for  the  park-ranger  service. 

The  park  was  divided  into  nine  patrol  districts,  making  the  pro- 
tection against  forest  fires  and  poachers  a  great  deal  more  simple. 
This  £fystem  proved  its  worth  this  season,  as  only  four  forest  nres 
were  started  within  the  park  boundaries,  and  tiie  damage  done  to 
standing  timber  was  very  small. 

No  poachers  were  found  in  the  park.  Some  tourists  were  lost  in 
the  mountains,  but  under  the  system  of  patrol  were  picked  up  before 
they  had  been  subjected  to  any  great  exposure  or  inconvenience. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  cases  of  tourists  becoming  exhausted 
on  the  trails.  These  were  cared  for  by  the  park  rangers  in  whose 
districts  they  were  found  and  were  brought  to  the  vaUey  on  ranger 
stock. 

A  few  accidents  occurred,  but  none  that  were  serious.  These  were 
caused  by  tourists  leaving  trails  in  trying  to  make  short  cuts  or  in 
climbing  about  the  face  of  the  cliffs.  In  these  cases  they  were 
rescuedlQr  the  use  of  a  rescue  harness  built  by  Park  Superintendent 
George  V.  BelL 

The  park-ranger  force  consists  of  a  chief  park  ranger,  two  assist- 
ant chief  park  rangers,  two  permanent  rangers  (first  class),  and 
seven  temporary  rangers  (first  class)  employed  for  from  three  to 
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six  months  each  season,  and  four  temporary  rangers  (seocmd  class) 
employed  as  automobile  checkers  for  from  four  to  five  months  each 
season. 

Respectfully, 

O.  R.  Prdbn,  Chief  Patk  Ranger. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

BULBS  AND  BBOULATIOHS  OF  MAT  11,  1914. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  including  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Mari- 
posa Big  Tree  Orove,  are  hereby  estttblished  and  made  public,  pur- 
suant to  authority  conferred  oy  the  acts  of  Congress  approved 
October  1, 1890,  February  7, 1905,  and  June  11, 1906: 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  any  of  the 
mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  on  the  Oovemment 
lands  withm  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  6n  the  park 
lands,  or  to  deface  or  injure  any  Oovemment  property.  Camping 
parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timoer  for  fueL  When 
telling  timber,  stumps  must  not  be  left  higher  than  12  inches  frmn 
the  ground. 

8.  Fires  should  be  liehted  only  when  necessary  and  completely 
extin^ished  when  not  Icm^r  re<^uired.  The  utmost  care  must  m 
exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

4.  Himting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  en^ged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  binb  ac  wild  animals,  or  in  poe- 
session  of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances 
than  pr^ribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is 
not  the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  relation 
and  the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  sudi  violation. 
Firearms  will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permiasioii 
from  the  superintendent  thereof.  On  arrival  at  the  first  station  of 
the  park  ^ard,  parties  having  firearms,  trap&  nets,  seines,  or  ex- 
plosives, will  turn  them  over  to  the  ranger  in  cnarge  of  the  station, 
taking  his  receipt  for  them.  They  will  be  returned  to  the  owners  on 
leaving  the  park. 

5.  Ashing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  bv  the  use  of  druss  or 
explosives,  or  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohioited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  in  any  of  the 
waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  q>ecified  season  of  the 
year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

6.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  engai^  in 
any  business,  or  erect  buildings,  etc.,  upon  the  GU>vernment  lands  * 
in  the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.    The  superintendent  may  grant  authority  to  oompe- 
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tent  persons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion. 
No  pack  trains  will  be  allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly 
registered  guide. 

7.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  Umits  are  entitled 
to  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof.  The  boundaries  of  such  lands, 
however,  must  be  determined,  and  marked,  and  defined,  so  that  they 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  While  no  limita- 
tions nor  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the  use  of  such  private  lands 
so  long  as  such  use  does  not  interfere  with  or  injure  the  park,  private 
owners  must  provide  against  trespass  by  their  stock  or  cattle,  or 
otherwise,  upon  the  park  lands,  ana  all  trespasses  committed  will  be 
punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Stock  may  be  taken  over  the 
park  lands  to  patented  private  lands  with  the  written  permission  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  but  such  permission  and 
supervision  are  not  required  when  access  to  such  private  lands  is  had 
wholly  over  roads  or  lands  not  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States. 

8.  Allowmff  the  running  at  large,  herding,  or  grazing  of  cattle  or 
stock  of  any  kind  on  the  Government  lands  m  the  park,  as  well  as  the 
driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  same,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except 
where  authority  therefor  has  been  granted  by  the  superintendent 
All  cattle  or  stock  found  trespassing  on  the  park  lands  will  be  im- 
pounded and  disposed  of  as  oirected  in  regulations  approved  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1908. 

9.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted  upon  Govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park. 

10.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  nor  dis- 
played on  the  Government  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  public. 

11.  It  is  forbidden  to  carve  or  write  names  or  otherwise  deface  any 
of  the  posts,  signboards,  platforms,  seats,  railings,  steps,  boulders, 
trees,  or  structures  of  any  kind  in  the  park. 

12.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules, 
will  be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

No  lessee  or  licensee  shall  retain  in  his  employ  anv  person  whose 
presence  in  the  park  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  oy  the  superin- 
tendent to  be  subversive  of  the  good  order  and  management  of  the 
reservation. 

13.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  Govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  and 
all  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

IHSTBUOnONS  OF  MAT  11»  1914. 

1.  Interference  with  or  molestation  of  any  bear  or  other  wild  ani- 
mal in  the  park  in  any  way  by  any  person  not  authorized  by  the 
superintendent  is  prohibited. 

2.  Plants,  flowers,  shrubs,  ferns,  etc.,  growing  in  the  park  are  for 
the  enjoyment  and  pleasure  of  all.    The  taking  of  rare  specimens  is 
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not  permitted.  A  limited  quantity  of  common  varieties  may  be  used 
for  the  adornment  of  dining-room  tables,  but  only  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  superintendent  in  each  case. 

8.  FireB. — ^The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  the  com- 
plete extinction  of  all  camp  fires  before  they  are  abandoned.  All 
ashes  and  unbumed  bits  of  wood  must,  when  practicable,  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water.  Where  fires  are  built  in  the  neighborhood 
of  decayed  logs,  particular  attention  must  be  dired;ed  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  fires  in  the  decaying  mold.  Fire  ma^  be  extinguished 
where  water  is  not  available  by  a  complete  covermg  of  earth  well 
packed  down.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  lighted  match,  cigar,  or 
cigarette  is  dropped  in  any  grass,  twigs,  leaves,  or  tree  mold.  No 
fires  shall  be  lighted  in  the  Mariposa,  Agreed,  or  Tuolumne  Big  Tree 
Groves. 

4.  Ccm/ps. — ^No  camp  will  be  made  except  at  designated  localities. 
All  campers  in  Yosemite  Valley  shall  first  report  at  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  for  assijgnment  to  camping  sites,  and  will  not  change 
camps  without  permission ;  nor  shall  fires  be  lighted  in  Yosemite  Vtu- 
ley,  except  at  camp  sites,  without  the  express  permission  of  the  super- 
intendent. Blankets,  clothing,  hammocKs,  or  any  other  article  liable 
to  frighten  teams  must  not  be  hung  near  the  road.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  temporary  stops,  such  as  for  feeding  horses  or  f ot  taking 
luncheon. 

Many  successive  parties  camp  on  the  same  sites  during  the  seascm, 
and  camp  grounds  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  they  are  aban- 
doned. Tin  cans  must  be  flattened,  and,  with  bottles,  cast-off  clotii- 
ing,  and  all  other  debris,  must  be  placed  in  «  garbage  can  or  deposited 
in  a  pit  provided  for  the  purpose.  When  camps  are  made  in  unusual 
places  where  pits  may  not  be  provided,  fdl  refuse  must  be  hidden 
where  it  will  not  be  offensive  to  the  eye.  Camping  in  the  Mariposa, 
Merced,  or  Tuolumne  Big  Tree  Groves  is  not  permitted. 

Campers  may  purchase  cut  wood  in  small  quantities  at  the  office  of 
the  superintenaent 

5.  Mirror  Lake. — ^No  one  is  allowed  to  throw  anything  into  Mirror 
Lake,  thereby  causing  ripples  and  disturbing  the  reflection,  whidi  all 
are  entitled  to  behold. 

6.  Pedestrians. — ^Foot  tourists  on  trails,  if  seated  while  animals  are 
passing  them,  should  remain  quiet  lest  they  frighten  the  animals  and 
cause  accidents  to  others.  The  making  of  short  cuts  on  Irails  is  pro- 
hibited because  of  damage  to  trails  by  so  doing  and  of  Ukelihooa  of 
dislodging  rocks,  which  m  coursing  acrwn  might  kill  or  injure  some 
one  on  a  lower  leveL 

7.  Concessioners. — ^Livery  and  transportation  concessioners  and 
guides  will  require  their  employees  to  wear  each  a  metal  badge  with 
a  number  thereon,  the  numoer  and  the  name  corresponding  there- 
wi^  being  registered  in  the  superintendent's  office.  These  badges 
will  be  worn  in  plain  sight  on  the  left  breast  of  the  outer  garment. 

Concessioners  will  report  to  the  superintendent  the  name  and 
address  of  the  nearest  relative  or  friend  m  the  case  of  each  employee 
as  hired,  whom  the  employee  wishes  to  be  notified  in  case  of  dami. 
Concessioners  also  will  report  the  fact  of  discharge  of  employees; 
if  for  cause,  such  cause  shall  be  stated. 
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8.  Bieydes. — The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  by  persons  using 
bicydes.  On  meetii]^  a  team  the  rider  must  stop  and  stand  at  side 
of  road  between  the  oicyde  and  the  team — the  outer  side  (L  e.,  the 
downhill  or  danserous  side)  of  the  road  if  on  a  grade  or  curve.  In 
passing  a  team  m>m  the  rear,  the  rider  should  learn  from  the  driver 
if  his  horses  are  liable  to  frighten,  in  which  case  the  driver  should 
halt  and  the  rider  dismount  and  walk  past,  keeping  between  the 
biqrde  and  the  team. 

9.  Fishing. — ^All  fish  less  than  8  inches  in  length  should  at  once  be 
returned  to  the  water  with  the  least  damaee  possible  to  the  fish. 
FiAk  that  are  to  be  retained  must  be  at  once  killed  by  a  blow  on  the 
back  of  the  head  or  by  thrusting  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instrument 
into  the  head.    No  person  shall  catch  more  than  20  fish  in  one  day. 

10.  Dog$  and  eats. — Dogs  are  not  permitted  in  the  park,  and  cats 
only  on  spedal  authority. 

11.  Stages. — Stages  entering  Yosemite  Valley  shall  stop  at  each 
hotd  or  permanent  camp  in  the  order  of  location,  so  that  passengers 
may  exercise  the  right  of  sdection. 

12.  Driving  an  roads  of  park. — (a)  Drivers  of  vehicles  of  any  de- 
scription when  overtaken  by  other  vehicles  travdinjg  at  a  faster  rate 
of  speed  shall,  if  requested  to  do  so,  turn  out  and  give  the  latter  free 
and  unobstructed  passageway. 

(&)  Vehicles  in  passing  each  other  must  ffive  full  half  of  the  road- 
wav.    This  applies  to  freight  outfits  as  wdias  any  other. 

(e)  Freight,  baggage*  and  heavy  campinff  outfits  on  sidehill  grades 
throughout  the  park  will  take  the  outer  side  of  the  road  while  being 
passed  by  passenger  vehicles  in  either  direction. 

{d)  Transportation  companies,  freight  and  wood  contractors,  and 
aU  ottier  parties  and  persons  using  the  park  roads,  will  be  hdd  Uable 
for  violations  of  these  instructions. 

{e)  Mounted  men  on  meeting  a  passenger  team  on  a  grade  will 
halt  on  the  outer  side  until  the  team  passes.  When  approaching  a 
passenfler  team  from  the  rear  warning  must  be  given,  and  no  faster 
gait  will  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  make  the  passage,  and  if  on  a 
grade  the  passage  will  be  on  the  outer  side.  A  passenger  team  must 
not  be  passed  on  a  dangjerous  grade. 

(/)  All  wagons  used  in  haunng  heavy  freight  over  the  park  roads 
must  have  tires  not  less  than  4  inches  in  widm.  This  order  does  not 
apply  to  express  freight  hauled  in  light  spring  wagons  with  single 
teams. 

18.  Miseellaneaus. — ^Motor  cydes  are  not  nermitted  in  the  park. 
Automobiles  will  be  admitted  under  approved  regulations. 

The  throwing  of  paper  bags  or  other  litter  on  the  ledge  trails  or  at 
resting  places  is  not  permitted.  They  should  be  pla<^  in  the  re- 
ceptades  provided  therefor.  Concessioners  supplying  lunches  are 
reauired  properly  to  stamp  the  envdopes  with  the  name  of  concession. 

'^o  person  shall  ride  or  drive  faster  than  a  walk  over  any  of  the 
Government  bridges  within  the  park.  Biding  or  driving  at  nig^t, 
except  on  the  floor  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  is  rorbidden. 

Persons  with  animals  using  trails  must  keep  therein ;  leaving  the 
trails  for  the  purpose  of  making  short  cuts  will  not  be  permitted. 

Persons  are  not  allowed  to  bathe  near  any  of  the  regularly  travded 
roads  in  the  park  without  suitable  bathing  clothes. 
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It  is  forbidden  to  bathe,  wash  clothes  or  cooking  utensdls,  or  in  mny 
other  way  pollute  the  waters  of  the  river  or  creeks  above  the  Sentind 
Hotel. 

It  is  forbidden  to  water  stock  directly  fnnn  tiie  river  or  oredEB 
above  the  Sentinel  Hotel  in  Yosemite  Valley.  A  bucket  or  other 
vessel  should  be  used. 

It  is  forbidden  to  tie  stock  within  100  yards  of  any  tent  or  tent 

Sound.  ^  It  is  forbidden  to  tie  stock  so  near  the  river  or  creeks  above 
e  Sentinel  Hotel  in  Yosemite  Valley  that  the  sto(^  may  enter  these 
streams. 

It  is  forbidden  to  soil  or  in  any  wav  write  upon  or  mutilate  any  of 
the  signs  or  structures  erected  for  public  convenience. 

To  take  bark  from  any  live  sequoia  tree  on  Uie  park  lands  is  for- 
bidden. 

Campers  and  all  others,  save  those  holding  license  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  are  prohibited  from  hiring  their  horsee,  trap- 
pings, or  vehicles  to  tourists  or  visitors  in  the  park. 

J^  complaints  by  tourists  and  others  as  to  service,  etc,  rendered 
in  the  reservation  ^ould  be  made  to  the  superintendent,  in  writing, 
before  the  complainant  leaves  the  park.  Oral  complidnts  will  be 
heard  daily  during  office  hours. 

14.  The  penalty  for  disregard  of  these  instructions  is  snmmaxy 
ejecticm  from  the  park. 

BBOUIiATIOKS    OF    FEBBUABT    29,    1908,    OOVEBNIHa    THB    UK- 
FOUNDINO  AND  DISFOSmOlSr  OF  LOOSE  LIVE  STOCK 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or 
being  herded  or  grazed  in  the  Yosemite  Naticmal  Park  wiuioufe 
authority  from  the  Secretarv  of  tiie  Interior  will  be  taken  up  and  im* 
pounded  by  the  superintendent,  who  will  at  once  give  notice  Uiereof 
to  the  owner,  if  known.  If  the  owner  is  not  known,  nc^ce  of  mudi 
impounding,  giving  a  description  of  the  animal  or  animals,  with  the 
brands  thereon,  will  be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside  Uie  pai^ 
and  in  two  public  places  outside  the  park.  Anv  owner  of  an  Amm^] 
thus  impounded  may,  at  anv  time  before  the  sale  thereof,  reclaim  tbe 
same  upon  proving  ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of  notice  and  all 
expenses  incident  to  the  takmff  up  and  detention  of  such  i^Tiim^] 
including  the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same.  If  any  i^niwrifii 
thus  impounded  shall  not  be  reclaimed  within  80  days  frcnn  notice  to 
the  owner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices  it  shall  be  sold  at  publie 
auction,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  l^  the  superintendent, 
after  10  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  posting  nc^oes  m  six  pnUie 
places  in  the  park  and  two  public  places  outside  the  park  and  by 
mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof.  ^ 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impouncT 
ing,  and  selling  thereof  shall  be  carefullv  retained  by  ue  superin- 
tendent in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  of  six  months,  during  whidi 
time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  mav  be  cJaimad 
by  and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisnctory  proof 
of  ownership,  and  if  not  so  claimea  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  sale  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Yosemite  National  Pai^r 
fund. 
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The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  f  oimd  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal  was 
sold  and  the  cost  incurred  in  coni^ection  therewith,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  proceeds. 

The  superintendent  will  in  each  instance  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

BEGXTLATIONS  OF  JANXTABY  9,  1915,  GOVEBNINa  THE  ADMISSION 

07  ATTTOMOBILEa 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  bv  act  of  October  1, 1890  (26  Stat, 
650),  setting  aside  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  California  as  a  public 
park,  the  following  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  automo- 
biles into  the  Yosemite  National  Park  over  the  CoultervUle,  Big 
Oak  Flat,  and  the  Wawona  roads  are  hereby  established  and  made 
public : 

L  Motor^  cycles. — ^Motor  cycles  are  not  p^mitted  to  enter  the  park. 

2.  Permits. — ^Automobiles  traveling  within  the  metes  and  bounds 
of  Yosemite  National  Park  will  be  required  to  secure  a  permit  from 
the  superintendent  on  arrival  at  Yosemite,  Cal. 

8.  Tickets  of  passage. — ^Tickets  of  passage  must  be  secured  from 
the  first  ranger  station  over  the  road  by  which  the  automobile  enters 
the  park,  payment  for  which  will  be  made  upon  presentation  of  ap- 
plication for  permit,  with  fee,  at  Yosemite,  as  outlined  in  paragraph  4. 
This  ticket  must  be  conv^ently  kept,  so  that  it  can  be  exhibited 
to  proper  park  officers  on  demand,  and,  with  the  permit,  must  be 
surrenderea  at  the  last  ranger  station  on  leaving  tne  park.  Auto- 
mobiles that  enter  the  park  and  do  not  come  to  x  osemite  village  to 
secure  a  permit  will  make  payment  of  $6  in  cash  at  the  last  ranger 
station  on  leaving  the  park. 

4.  AppUcaticn  and  fee. — ^Application  for  permit  must  show  (a) 
name  of  ownen  (6)  license  number  of  automobile,  (c)  name  of  driver, 
(d)  number  of  passengers,  and  (e)  he  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $5  for 
a  single  round  trip  in  and  out  oiF  the  park,  payable  in  cash  or  money 
order  upon  arrival  at  paying  station  in  the  x  osemite  village.  Checl^ 
will  not  be  accepted.  Aii  aBditional  fee  of  $1  will  be  collected  from 
automobiles  entering  the  Mariposa  Orove  of  Big  Trees. 

6.  Floor  of  the  valley. — ^Motoring  on  the  floor  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  except  for  ingress  and  egress,  is  not  permitted.  Muffller  cut- 
outs must  be  closed  while  using  automobiles  on  the  floor  of  the 
Yos^nite  Vallejr. 

6.  Distance  apart — Gecars  and  brakes. — ^Automobiles  while  in  mo- 
tion must  not  be  less  than  100  yards  apart.  All  automobiles,  except 
while  shifting  gears,  must  retain  their  gears  constantly  enmeshed. 
Persons  desinng  to  enter  the  park  in  an  automobile  will  be  required 
to  satisfy  the  guard  issuing  the  ticket  of  passage  that  the  brakes  of 
the  automobile  are  in  first-class  working  order,  and  for  this  purpose 
all  automobilists  will  be  required  effectually  to  block  and  SKid  the 
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rear  wheels  with  either  foot  or  hand  brake,  or  such  other  brakes  as 
may  be  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  automobile. 

7.  Speeds.— Speeds  must  be  limited  to  6  miles  per  hour  in  descend- 
ing steep  grades.  In  ascending,  the  speed  must  not  exceed  9  miles 
per  hour.  On  ^ood  roads  with  straight  stretches,  when  approaching 
teams  may  be  visible,  the  4>6ed  may  1^  increased  to  12  miles  per  hour, 
but  in  no  case  may  it  exceed  15  miles  per  hour. 

8.  Teams. — ^When  teams,  saddle  horses,  or  pack  trains  approach, 
automobiles  will  take  position  on  outer  edge  of  roadway,  regardless 
of  the  direction  in  which  they  may  be  going,  taking  care  that  suffi- 
cient room  is  left  on  the  insiae  for  the  passage  of  yehides  and  ani- 
mals. Teams  have  the  right  of  way,  and  automobiles  will  be  backed 
or  otherwise  handled  as  ma^  be  necessary  so  as  to  enable  teams  to 
pass  with  safety.  Automobiles  will  stop  when  teams  approach  and 
remain  at  rest  until  teams  have  passed  or  until  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  animals  is  satisfied  rej^ardmg  their  safety.  If  the  approaching 
animals  manifest  signs  of  fear,  the  motor  must  be  stopped  and  sucn 
assistance  given  by  the  automobile  driver  as  may  be  necessary. 
Signal  with  horn  will  be  given  at  or  near  every  turn  in  the  road  to 
annoimce  to  drivers  of  approaching  teams  or  animals  the  proximity 
of  an  automobile. 

9.  Boute  of  departure— Checkina  watches. — ^Automobiles  may 
leave  the  park  by  any  one  of  the  authorized  routes  of  entrance.  Au- 
tomobile drivers  should  compare  their  watches  with  the  clocks  at 
checking  stations. 

10.  Fines. — ^Fines  or  other  penalties  will  be  imposed  for  arrival  of 
automobiles  at  any  ^oint  before  approved  lapse  of  time,  hereinafter 
given,  at  the  following  rates:  $0.50  per  minute  for  each  of  first  5 
minutes;  $1  per  minute  for  each  of  the  next  20  minutes;  $25  fine  or 
ejection  from  the  park,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  supervisor 
of  the  park,  for  bemg  more  than  25  minutes  earljr. 

11.  Penalties. — ^Violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  or  general 
reflations  for  government  of  the  park  will  cause  revocation  of  per- 
mit, and  in  addition  to  the  penalties  hereinbefore  indicated  will  sub- 
ject the  owner  of  the  automobile  to  any  damages  occasioned  thereby, 
ejectment  from  the  reservation,  and  be  cause  for  refund  to  issue  new 
permit  to  the  owner  without  prior  sanction  in  writing  Ax>m  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

SCHEDULES  AND  GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Over  Cotdtef^tUe  Road — Time  of  arrival  and  departure. — ^Automo- 
biles may  leave  the  Merced  Big  Tree  Orove  outpost  for  Yoeemite  be- 
tween the  hours  of  7  a  m.  and  3.80  p.  m.  ana  must  arrive  at  the 
Yosemite  village  pay  station  not  later  than  6  p.  m.  Automobiles 
leaving  the  park  via  the  Coulterville  Road  inust  start  from  Yosemite 
village  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  Automobiles  using 
the  Coulterville  Road  may  go  and  come  by  the  Coulterville  Grade. 
Automobiles  entering  must  proceed  via  the  Pohono  Bridge,  Camp 
Ahwahnee,  Yosemite  village,  Sentinel  Hotel,  Camp  Curry,  Stone- 
man  BridjE^,  to  garage.  Camp  Lost  Arrow,  or  to  the  public  automo- 
bile campmg  groimds,  and  may  leave  in  the  reverse  order. 
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Schedule  over  CfmlterviUe  Road. 


Meroed  Qwvt  to  Oascade  CrMik. , 
Oasoade  Creek  to  Pohono  Bridge. 
PohoDO  Bridge  to  garage 


Distance. 


MUM, 
1L7 
2.75 
6.68 


speed  in 

miles  per 

hour. 


10 

8 

10 


Elapsed 
time  be- 
tween 
points. 


1  19 
21 
39 


Over  Wawana  Road — Time  of  arrival  and  departure. — ^Automo- 
biles must  leave  Wawona  for  Yosemite  or  Glacier  Point  between  the 
hours  of  6  and  8  a.  m.  Automobiles  must  leave  Olacier  Point  for 
Wawona  or  Yosemite  between  the  hours  of  6  and  8  a.  m.  Auto- 
mobiles must  leave  Yosemite  for  Wawona  or  Olacier  Point  between 
the  hours  of  6  and  8  a.  m.  in  order  to  avoid  meeting  horse-drawn 
stages.  Automobiles  must  arrive  at  Wawona  not  later  than  11.15 
a.  m.  Automobiles  must  arrive  on  the  floor  of  the  Yosemite  Valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  Wawona  grade  near  Bridal  Veil  Falls  not  later 
than  12.15  p.  m.  Automobiles  must  arrive  at  Olacier  Point  not  later 
th^n  1.45  p.  m.  Automobiles  entering  the  valley  must  proceed  via 
the  main  road.  Camp  Ahwahnee,  Yosemite  Village,  Sentinel  Hotel, 
Camp  Curry,  Stoneman  Bridge,  and  Kenneyville  to  garage,  Camp 
Lost  Arrow,  or  the  public  automobile  camping  ground. 

Passing  of  horse-drawn  stages. — ^If  an  automobile,  through  acci- 
dent or  other  cause,  is  unable  to  reach  ite  destination  witnin  the 
allotted  period  of  time,  it  must  park  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  road 
wh^i  the  time  is  up  and  wait  until  the  horse-drawn  stages  coming 
in  the  opposite  direction  have  passed.  Necessary;  information  wiU 
be  obtained  from  the  first  stage  that  passes. 

Inbound  schedule,  Wawona  to  Oarage  in  Yosemite, 


Points. 


Camp  A.  E.  Wood  > 

Cblnqiiapin  *,, 

VoiX  M<mroe 

BrtdalT«iL 

SnperintflDdent's  office  i. 
Oaragei 


Distance 

between 

points  in 

miles. 


0 
1.2 
1L6 
«.8 
8.1 
41 
2.7 


Distance 
from  be- 
ginning 
m  miles. 


0 
1.2 
12.7 
19.0 
22.1 
20.2 
28.9 


Maximum 

speed  in 

miles  per 

hoar. 


15 
15 
15 
0 
10 
10 


or  shortest 
time  be- 
tween 
points  in 
minatet. 


6 
46 
25 
31 
24 
16 


Total  time  from 
beginning  in— 


Minutes. 


5 

51 

76 

107 

181 

147 


Hours 

and 

minutes. 


1 
1 

2 
2 


5 
51 
16 
47 
11 
27 


Outbound  schedule.  Oarage  im  Yosemite  to  Wawona. 


Garagei 

SoperinteDdent's  office  i. 

BridalTeO. 

Fort  Monroe 

Chinquapin  1 

Gamp  A.  B.  Wood  1 

Wawooa 


0 
2.7 
41 
8.1 
6.3 
1L5 
L2 


0 

2.7 

6.8 

9.9 

16.2 

27.7 

28.9 


10 
10 
9 
15 
15 
15 


16 
24 
20 
25 
46 
5 


16 
40 
60 
85 
131 
137 


1 
1 
2 
2 


16 
40 
00 
25 
11 
17 


Schedule  between  Olacier  Point  and  Chinquapin. 

Glacier  Point » 

0 
142 

0 
14  2 

15 

57 

57 

57 

1  Checking  station. 
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Over  Big  Oak  Flab  Road — Time  of  arrival  and  dsparture. — ^Auto- 
mobiles must  leave  the  Crane  Flat  outpost  for  Yosemite  between  tiie 
hours  of  7  a.  m.  and  3.30  p.  m.,  and  must  arrive  at  the  Yosemite  vil- 
lage pay  station  not  later  than  6  p.  m.  Automobiles  leaving  the  park 
via  the  Big  Oak  Flat  Boad  must  start  from  Yosemite  village  bc4;ween 
the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  Automobiles  must  proceed  via  th^ 
foot  of  the  Big  Oak  Flat  grade,  Pohono  Bridge,  Camp  Ahwahnee, 
Yosemite  village,  Sentinel  Hotd,  Camp  Curry,  Stoneman  Brid^ 
and  Kenneyville  to  garage.  Camp  Lost  Arrow,  or  public  automobile 
camping  ground. 

Inbound  MChedtUe,  Crane  Flat  to  Yaemite  over  the  Big  Oak  Plat  Road, 


Points. 


Crane  Flat 

Gentry's  watering  trough . 
Foot  of  hill  into  vall^ .. . 

Pohono  Bridge 

Saperintendent's  office. . . 
Oarage 


Distance 

between 

points  In 

miles. 


I 


0 
8.1 
41 
1.8 
49 
2.7 


Distance 
from  be- 
ginning 
in  miles. 


0 
8.1 
12.2 
13.5 
18.4 
21.1 


Maxlmnm 

speed  in 

miles  per 

hoar. 


15 
6 
10 
10 
10 


Minimum 

or  shortest 

time  be* 

tween 

points  in 

minntes. 


41 

8 

29 

16 


Total  time  f>oa 
beginning  in— 


Minates. 


73 

81 

110 

126 


and 
ndttottt. 


1  IS 

1  21 

1  m 

2  • 


Outbound  $c?iedule,  Yoiemite  to  Crane  Flat. 


Oarage 

Boperlntendent's  offioe. . . 

Pohono  Bridge. 

Foot  of  hill  into  vall^. . . 
Gentry's  watering  tronc^ 
GraneFlat 


0 
2.7 
49 
1.3 
41 
8.1 


0 

2.7 

7.0 

8.9 

13.0 

2L1 


10 
10 
10 
9 
15 


16 
20 
8 
27 
S2 


16 
45 

53 
80 

in 


1 
1 


Mariposa  Big  Tree  Orove, — ^Automobile  drivers  desiring  to  enter 
the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big^  Trees  must  ai)ply  to  the  cderk  at  the 
Wawona  Hotel  for  information  as  to  the  time  of  leaving  Waw<Hia 
and  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  Log  Cabin  in  the  Big  Trees  as  to 
the  time  of  departure  from  the  grove. 


Distance  between  points  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park. 

MUea. 


Merced  Grove  of  Big  Trees 0 

Top  of  Coulterville  Slope 9.6 

Old  blacksmith  shop 1,6 

Cascade  Creek .48 

El  Portal 0 

Park  boundary 1.12 

Cascade  Creek 4. 84 


Pohono  Bridge 

Junction  Wawona  Road. 

Camp  Ahwahnee 

Sentinel  Hotel 

Camp  Curry 

Kenneyville 

AntomobUe  garage 

Camp  Lost  Arrow 


Ifitai. 

2.75 
.8«7 

a312 
.881 

L145 
.606 
.98 
.278 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  SEQUOIA  AND 

GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARKS. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Sequoia  and  Obneeal  Grant  National  Parks, 

Office  of  Superintendent, 
Three  Rivera^  CoZ.,  August  lOj  1916. 

8m :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  and  the  management  of  the  Sequoia  and  General  Grant 
National  Parks  from  October  1, 1914,  to  the  present  date: 

QENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Sequoia  National  Park,  set  aside  by  act  of  September  25, 1890 
(26  Stat,  478),  and  act  of  October  1, 1890  (26  Stat,  650),  is  located^ 
in  Tulare  County,  CaL  It  has  an  area  of  161,597  acres  and  ranges 
in  altitude  from  1,100  feet  to  11,900  feet  The  General  Grant  Na- 
tional Park,  set  aside  by  act  of  October  1,  1890  (26  Stat,  650),  is 
located  one-half  in  Tulare  County  and  one-half  in  Fresno  County, 
Cal.  It  has  an  area  of  2,536  acres  and  ranges  in  altitude  from  5,250 
feet  to  7,631  feet  The  Seauoia  National  Fark  derives  its  name  and 
much  of  its  interest  from  tne  presence  of  many  lar^^oves  of  ^  big 
trees  ^  {Sequoia  waahinatOTdana) ,  and  the  General  Grant  Nations? 
Park  was  thus  named  by  reason  of  the  "  General  Grant  tree,"  so 
widely  known  for  its  size  and  beauty.  Both  of  these  parks  are  sit- 
uated on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  contain  some  of 
the  most  rugged  alpine  scenery  to  be  found  on  the  continent  The 
magnificent  unrests  within  their  borders  are  but  one  of  their  many 
strmnff  features.  There  are  innumerable  forms  and  varieties  of  inde- 
scribable beauties  contained  in  their  rugged  mountain  tops,  the  cas- 
cades and  falls,  lakes,  caves,  and  verdant  meadows  contaming  many 
wild  flowers,  ferns,  and  mosses. 

QENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  rainfall  and  snowfall  during  the  winter  of  1914-15  were  some- 
what above  the  normal,  resulting  in  much  damage  to  roads  and  trails. 
Bepair  and  improvement  work  was  commenced  on  roads,  trails,  and 
telephone  lines  on  April  20  and  completed  hj  June  30.  The  parks 
were  opened  for  accommodation  of  tne  pubhc  on  June  1,  at  which 
time  all  concessionaires  began  active  operations.  There  are  hotels, 
stores,^  feed  yards,  post-offices,  telephone  stations,  and  photograph 
^lleries  in  each  of  the  parks,  ana  re^lar  transportation  service 
operating  between  Lemon  Cove  railroaa  station  ana  Camp  Sierra  in 
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the  Secmoia  Park  and  between  Sanger  railroad  station  and  Genertl 
Orant  I^ark.  The  distance  from  Lemon  Ciove  to  Camp  Sierra  is  40 
miles  and  from  Sanger  to  Greneral  Orant  Park  46  miles. 

IMPROVEMENT  WORK. 

The  following  improvement  work  has  been  accomplished  in  die 
Sequoia  and  Oenerai  Grant  National  Parks  since  last  report: 

SEQUOIA  PAHK. 

A  3,000-foot  road  as  driveway  around  outer  border  and  through 
the  tourist  camp  at  Camp  Sierra  has  been  built.  A  water-pipe  ^^ton 
U  miles  in  length,  bringing  water  from  Sherman  Creek  to  Camp 
l^erra  tourist  camp,  has  been  laid.  The  location  survey  and  crosB- 
sectioning  thereof  of  the  Banger-North  Park  Line  Boad  between 
Wolverton  Reservoir  and  the  north  boundary  of  ttie  park,  9}  miltf 
in  length,  has  been  completed.  Tw^ifr7-three  miles  of  the  Giant 
Forest  Boad  were  graded ;  six  additional  passing  points  for  vehicks 
were  constructed  and  new  retaining  walls  put  in ;  landslides  and  ob- 
jectionable'rocks  were  cleared  from  right  of  way.  Fifty-three  miks 
pf  the  South  Fork  Trail  and  intersecting  trails  have  been  repaired 
and  are  in  good  condition.  Thirty-three  miles  of  the  Giant  FoMt 
telephone  line  and  82  miles  of  the  South  Fork  telephone  lines  have 
he&a  repaired. 

GENEBAIi  GBANT  PAHK. 

The  main  tourist  camp  ground,  consisting  of  35  acr^  has  been 
fenced  with  steel  woven  wire  attached  to  cedar  posts.  Five  nuXes  of 
Stephens  Grade-North  Park  Boad  were  ^aded  and  brought  to  uni- 
form grade.   One  and  one-half  miles  telephone  line  has  been  repaired. 

aUARDINQ  THE  PARKS. 

The  superintendent  is  assisted  throughout  the  year  by  three  uer- 
manent  park  rangers  and  during  the  siunmer  months  by  eight  addi- 
tional park  rangers  in  Sequoia  Park  and  by  one  permanent  park 
ran^r  in  General  Grant  ]rark.  Begular  and  constant  patrols  are 
made  by  these  men  in  all  parts  of  the  reservations.  Foor  of  the 
above  temporary  park  rangers  were  detailed  to  various  road  and 
trail  entrances  to  the  Sequoia  Park^  where  watchfulness  was  con- 
stantly exercised  over  traffic,  disposition  of  firearms,  and  the  issuing 
of  instructions  to  and  the  r^istration  of  park  visitors. 

PARK  VISITORS. 

Visitors  in  general  are  inclined  to  observe  the  park  rules  and  regn* 
lations,  but  occasionally  there  are  some  exceptions.  More  persons 
visited  the  parks  this  season  than  during  any  previous  year.  Be- 
tween Marcn  1  and  August  10  there  were  5,002  visitors  to  Sequoia 
Park,  of  whom  2,203  remained  for  a  period  of  three  days  or  inoi« 
and  2,799  for  a  shorter  period. 
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Travel  to  Sequoia  National  Park  hy  different  entrances, 

QlBJOt  Foreet  Road 2,001 

Elk  Park  Eoad 1,402 

mneral  King  Road  J 088 

Sonth  Fork  Trail 128 

Qoinii-Llttle  Kern  Trail 86 

Kings  River  Trail 116 

Black  Oak  Trail 46 

Halatead  Meadow  Trail 87 

Hockett-Tar  Gap  Trail 118 

Seven-Mile  HiU  Trail , 76 


Total 6,002 

Means  of  transportation  to  Sequoia  National  Park, 

Sequoia  National  Park  Transportation  Ck>.,  automobile  stage 109 

Aotomobile 1,003 

Motorcycle 6 

Wagon 1, 660 

Mounted  on  horse 1, 926 

Afoot 299 


Total 6,002 

Residence  of  visitors  to  Sequoia  National  Park, 


United  States: 

Alabama 81 

Alaska 52 

Arizona 11 

Arkansas 8 

California 4,289 


CX>nnecticut 

CX>lorado 

District  of  Ck>lumbia.. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idalio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loui^na 

Maine 

Michigan 

Massachusetts 

Bfaryland 


4 
16 
22 

6 
21 
16 

8 
12 
66 
64 
61 
117 
23 
10 
12 
29 

6 

6 


United  States— Continued. 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Texas 

Wyoming 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


11 

10 

22 

12 

21 

14 

9 

6 

6 

8 

11 


Total 4,978 


Foreign  countries : 

China 

Japan 

Mexico 

England 

Germany 


4 
8 
4 
11 
2 


Total 24 

Grand  total 6,002 


Between  April  1  and  August  10  there  were  7,022  visitors  to  General 
Grant  Park,  of  whom  2,128  remained  for  a  period  of  three  days  or 
more  and  4,894  remained  for  shorter  period. 

Travel  to  General  Orant  National  Park  hy  different  entrances. 

SteplMos  Grade  Road 6,464 

Hillwood   Road 264 

L4ike  Road -- 203 

Halntead  Meadow  Trail 101 

Total 7,022 
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Means  of  transpartoHan  to  General  Orant  National  Park. 

EOngs  River-Hume  Auto  Serrlce  Co 

Automobile 6,019 

Wagon J 622 

Mounted,   horse 261 

Motorcycle 

Afoot «- _,, 

Total 7,022 

Residence  of  viHtor$  to  Cfeneral  Grant  National  Park. 


United  States: 

Alabama 10 

Alaska 17 

Arizona 22 

Arkansas 16 

California 6,673 

Connecticut 32* 

Colorado 17 

District  of  Columbia 12 

Delaware 12 

Florida 17 

Georgia 19 

Hawaii 7 

Idaho 47 

Illinois 114 

Indiana 89 

Iowa 106 

Kansas 102 

Kentucky 29 

Louisiana 12 

Maine 31 

Michigan 17 

Massachusetts 11 

Maryland 12 

Minnesota 49 


United  States— Continued : 

Missouri 162 

Nebraska 96 

New  Jersey 21 

New  York 64 

Ohio 102 

Oregon 8 

Texas 12 

Wyoming 4 

Washington 16 

Wisconsin 14 


1 


Total 6L974 

Foreign  countries: 

Australia 8 

Canada 16 

England 8 

Germany 12 

Ireland 4 

Mexico 8 

South  Africa 2 

Total 48 

Grand  total 7,082 


PERMITS. 

The  following  penmt3  to  drive  cattle  across  Sequoia  Park  on 
Mineral  King  Koad  to  the  naticmal  forest  east  of  the  park  were 

granted:  J.  E.  Barton,  100  head;  John  Hamilton,  105  head;  Blick 
ros.,  100  head;  Walter  Braddock,  115  head;  Alfred  Hen^  180 
head ;  Guy  Hopping,  115  head. 

HOTELS  AND  CAMPS. 

Free  camping  priyUeges  are  permitted  throughout  the  reservations 
at  the  various  camping  places,  of  which  Uiere  are^  many.     TIm 

Srincipal  tourist  camp  tor  the  Seauoia  Park  is  maintained  at  Giant 
'orest,  in  the  northern  portion  oi  the  park,  under  concession  from 
the  department  hj  Mr.  Walter  E.  Eenney,  who  ccmducts  a  hotel  and 
tent  camp,  at  which  place  409  persons  received  accommodations  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  tourist  camp  for  the  General  Grant  Park  is 
centrally  located.  A  hotel  with  tent  accommodations  is  maintained 
at  this  camp  by  Mrs.  Mattie  Decker,  at  which  place  998  persons 
ceived  accommodations  during  the  season. 
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MAMMALS. 

The  abundance  of  mammals  or  birds  in  a  wild  state  is  determined 
largely  by  the  quantity  and  character  of  food  that  nature  provides. 
The  Sequoia  and  Gteneral  Grant  National  Parks  are  favored  in  this 
respect,  furnishing  an  abimdance  of  the  food  necessary  for  both 
mammals  and  birds. 

Manunal  life  in  the  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks 
is  more  abimdant  and  of  greater  varietv  than  a  casual  observer 
would  think  possible,  as  a  great  portion  or  them  are  crepuscular  and 
nocturnal  in  habit,  and  as  the  consequence  are  seldom  seen  by  the 
park  visitors. 

Altogether  51  kinds  of  manmials  are  native  to  the  parks,  made  up 
of  the  following  species :  Elk,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  squirrels,  flying 
squirrels,  rats,  mice,  pocket  gophers,  pocket  rats,  pocket  mice, 
jumping  mice,  porcupine,  pica,  hares,  rabbits,  bear,  wolves,  foxes, 
mountam  lion,  lynx,  ring-tailed  cat,  raccoon,  wolverine,  skunks,  mar- 
tin, fisher,  weasels,  moles,  shrews,  and  bats. 

There  is  a  marked  increase  from  year  to  year  in  practically  all  the 
food-bearing  mammals  and  decrease  in  all  predatory  and  narmf ul 
species  of  recent  mammals,  as  the  two  latter  mentioned  are  constantly 
being  killed  by  the  park  rangers  whenever  opportunity  offers.  AU 
game  mammals  are  quite  tame  and  are  a  source  of  very  great  pleas- 
ure to  the  park  visitors. 

BIRDS. 

The  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks  are  the  home  of 
both  migratory  and  breeding  birds.  Millions  of  these  creatures  either 
make  their  nests  or  spend  several  weeks  of  each  year  within  the  parks, 
and  since  once  having  found  such  a  place  they  continue  to  come  in 
ever-increased  numbers,  and  have  a  tendency  to  spread  out  from  the 
locality. 

Owing  to  the  topography  of  the  parks  and  their  varied  climatic 
conditions,  birds  oi  both  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones  come  to  them. 
There  is  a  constant  movement  of  the  birds  north  and  south,  and 
from  the  high  mountains  to  the  lower  and  from  the  lowlands  to  tibe 
higher  elevations. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-four  species  of  bird  life  are  known  to 
inhabit  the  parks,  made  up  of  the  following:  Loons,  cormorant, 
ducks,  geese,  swan,  herons,  bitterns,  coot,  stilt,  snipe,  sandpipers, 
killdeer,  plover,  partridges,  grouse,  pheasant,  wild  turkey,  wild  pigeon, 
dove,  condor,  vulture,  hawks,  eagles,  owls,  cuckoos,  kingfisher,  wood- 
peckers^ goatsuckers,  swifts,  hiunming  birds,  flycatchers,  lark,  crow, 
raven,  jays,  magpie,  blackbirds,  oriole,  finches,  sparrows,  grosbeaks, 
siskin,  juncoes,  towhees,  buntings,  tanager,  swallows,  waxwinff, 
phainopepla,  shrike,  vireos,  warblers,  wagtail,  dipper,  mocking  bira, 
thrashers,  wrens,  creepers,  nuthatches,  titmice,  kinglets,  gnat  catchers, 
thrushes,  solitaire,  robin,  and  bluebirds. 

A  few  of  the  above  species  are  rare  and  seldom  seen,  but  as  a  rule 
birds  occur  very  abundantly  in  the  parks  at  all  seasons  and  are  a 
source  of  gratification  to  the  park  visitors. 
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FISH. 

Fishing  was  fairly  good  throughout  the  season  and  a  great  many 
persons  availed  themselves  of  this  sport.  The  heavy  dram  on  some 
of  the  waters  would  indicate  necessity  of  their  being  restocked  next 
year. 

FOREST  CONDITIONS. 

The  forests  of  the  parks  are  all  in  healthy  condition  and  fair  state 
of  preservation  and  reproductiveness.  The  attack  that  was  started 
last  year  on  the  red  fir  (Abies  magnifica)  in  the  Sequoia  Park  by  a 
bark  aphid  of  the  genus  LachnuB  has  practically  ceased,  the  insects 
having  apparently  been  destroyed  by  their  natural  enemy.  No  new 
outbreaks  of  insect  enemies  of  the  forests  have  been  detected. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

One  fire,  cause  unknown,  was  detected  soon  after  its  origin  just 
west  of  Camp  Sierra  tourist  camp  in  Sequoia  Park  on  July  30,  but 
was  extinguished  by  campers  before  damage  was  done.  Ttree  fires 
that  occurred  on  the  national  forest  domain  just  west  of  and  in  near 
vicinity  of  the  Sequoia  Park  were  extinguished  by  volunteer  fire 
fighters,  forest  and  park  rangers,  prior  to  their  entering  the  park. 

EXTENSION  OF  PARK  BOUNDARIES. 

The  subject  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  Sequoia  National 
Park  so  as  to  include  Mount  Whitney,  the  Kern  and  Kings  River 
Canyons,  is  one  that  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
of  both  State  and  Nation.  Quite  a  number  of  new  boundaries  have 
been  proposed,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  following  boundary 
suggested  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Marshall,  chief  topographer.  Geological 
Survey,  would  be  most  desirable : 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  range  line  between  ranges  31  and  32 
east,  in  township  18  south,  of  the  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian, 
being  a  point  on  the  present  eastern  boundary  of  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  where  it  crosses  the  hydrographic  divide  between  Little 
Kern  Eiver  and  Soda  Creek;  thence  southeasterly  along  the  hydro- 
graphic  divide  between  Little  Kern  Eiver  and  Soda  Creek  to  the 
junction  of  Little  Kern  Eiver  and  Quail  Creek;  thence  easterly 
along  the  hydrographic  divide  between  Quail  Creek  and  Lion  Creek 
to  the  summit  of  the  Great  Western  Divide;  thence  southeasterly 
along  the  Great  Western  Divide  to  Coyote  Peak;  thence  easterly 
along  the  hydrographic  divide  to  the  junction  of  Kern  River  and 
Little  Creek,  about  one-half  mile  south  of  Kern  Lake  and  between 
that  lake  and  Little  Lake;  thence  easterly  along  the  main  divide 
south  of  Little  Creek  and  between  Golden  Trout  Creek  and  Cold 
Creek  (tributaries  of  Kern  Eiver)  to  the  summit  of  Kern  Peak; 
tiience  northerly  and  easterlv  along  the  hydrographic  divide  be- 
tween South  Fork  of  Kern  River  and  Golden  Trout  Creek  to  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  Jjiv^jift  5  thence  northerly  along  the  main  crest 
of  the  Sie--  ""  '  ^  irWfcLCreek  Pass  at  the  hfad  of  Piute  Creek ; 
thence  f  Piute  Creek  '      >||i^  French  Can- 
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yon  to  junction  of  the  South  Fork  of  San  Joaquin  Kiver  and  Piute 
Creek;  thence  southerly  along  the  main  hydrographic  divide  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Henry;  mence  southeasterly  along  the  hydro- 
graphic  divide  between  the  drainage  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Eiver  and  the  drainage  of  the  North  Fork  of  Kings  River 
to  the  junction  with  Goddard  Divide;  thence  southerly  and  westerly 
along  the  hydrographic  divide  between  Goddard  Creek  and  the 
drainage  of  North  Fork  of  Kings  River,  and  along  the  divide  be- 
tween Crown  Creek  and  Blue  Canyon  Creek,  along  Kettle  Ridge 
to  Kettle  Dome ;  thence  southwesterly  along  the  hydrographic  divide 
to  the  junction  of  Crown  and  Fawn  Creeks;  thence  westerly  alon^  the 
hydrographic  divide  between  Fawn  Creek  and  Rodgers  Creet  to 
Oblisk  Peak;  thence  westerly  along  the  main  hydrographic  divide 
south  of  Rodgers  Creek  to  Spanish  Mountain ;  thence  southerly  along 
the  hydrographic  divide  (Deer  Ridge)  to  the  junction  of  the  South 
and  Middle  Forks  of  Kings  River;  thence  southerly  along  the  hydro- 
graphic  divide  between  Tenmile  Creek  and  Lockwood  Creek  and  along 
the  Sequoia  and  Big  Baldjr  Ridges  to  Big  Baldy;  thence  southerly 
along  the  hydrograpnic  divide  (Sig  Baldy  Ridge)  to  the  junction  of 
Redwood  Creek  and  the  North  Fork  of  Kaweah  Kiver;  thence  follow- 
ing down  the  east  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  Kaweah  River  to  the 
junction  of  Cactus  Creek ;  thence  southeasterly  along  the  hydrographic 
divide  between  Cactus  Creek,  Maple  Creek,  and  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Kaweah  River  to  Ash  Peaks ;  thence  southerly  along  the  hydro- 
graphic  (Mvide  west  of  Alder  Creek  to  the  jimction  or  the  IVCddle 
and  East  Forks  of  Kaweah  Rivers;  thence  south  and  easterly  along 
the  hydrographic  divide  between  the  East  Fork  of  Kaweah  Rivei: 
and  Salt  Creek,  over  Red  Hill,  to  Case  Mountain ;  thence  easterly 
along  the  hydroCTaphic  divide  (Salt  Creek  Ridge)  between  the 
South  and  East  Forks  of  Kaweah  River  to  Homers  Nose;  thence 
southwesterly  along  the  hydrographic  divide  east  of  Bennett  and 
Burnt  Camp  Creeks  to  the  jimction  of  Burnt  Camp  Creek  and  the 
South  Fork  of  Kaweah  River;  thence  southeasterly  along  the  hydro- 
graphic  divide  to  Dennison  Mountain;  thence  easterly  along  the 
hydrographic  divide  (Dennison  Ridge)  between  the  South  Fork  of 
Kaweah  Kiver,  the  North  Fork  of  Tule  River,  and  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Middle  Fork  of  Tule  River  to  Sheep  Mountain;  thence  north- 
easterly along  the  hydrographic  divide  between  the  oouth  Fork  of 
Kaweah  River,  Pecks  Canyon,  Soda  Creek,  and  Little  Kern  River 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

This  proposed  boundary  is  a  natural  one,  formed  by  many  moun- 
tain ridges.  The  new  territory  to  be  acquired  is  now  national-forest 
domain,  is  of  little  value  commercially,  and  of  very  great  value  as  a 
national  park.  Its  natural  bcnuties  are  many  and  unsurpassed ;  it 
is  a  natural  game  preserve;  there  are  no  agricultural  lands  within 
the  indicated  bounaary,  and  only  sufficient  grazing  for  the  tourists' 
stock  and  the  game  that  would  inhabit  the  region  if  hunting  thereon 
was  prohibited. 

The  setting  aside  of  this  region  for  a  national  park  and  the  build- 
ing of  roads  therein,  thus  making  accessible  for  tourist  travel,  would 
therefore  result  in  no  economic  loss,  but  in  the  incalculable  economic 
gain  of  bringing  to  the  region  thousands  of  viators  who  spend  their 
money  elsewhere. 
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CONCESSIONS. 

The  following  concessions  were  held  in  the  Sequoia  and  Greneral 
Grant  National  Parks  under  leases  and  permits  during  the  season 
of  1915 : 

Concessions,  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks, 


Name  of  conoeasJoner. 


Contract* 

ICoimt  Whitney  Power 
4&  Electric  Co. 


IMificetkm, 


PermiU. 

Walter  E.  Kenney 

C.F.  Keller 

Lindley  Eddy 

Geo.  F.  Belden 

Sequoia  National  Park 
Transportation  C-o. 

ICoimt  Whitney  Power 
<&  Electric  Co. 


ICattie  Decker. 
H.  E.  Roberts. 


Kings  RIver>Hume 
Auto  Service  Co. 


Privilege  granted  with  date  of  issue  thereof. 


SEQUOIA  NATTONAL  PABK. 

Construction  and  operation  of  power  plants  and  lines, 
and  right  d  way  for  power  lines  for  generation  of 
electricity.  Issued  Mar.  5,  1912.  Compensation 
exacted,  10  cents  per  horsepower  first  year,  increas- 
ing  10  cents  per  horsepower  each  year  until  tenth 
yean  $1  per  norsepower  thereafter. 

Lower  plant  completed  (upper  plant  in  ooone  of  con- 
struction), charge  fourth  year  on  1,198  horsepower 
at  40  cents. 

On  June  23, 1915,  sees.  4,  5,  6.  and  7  of  the  contract 
of  Mar.  5, 1912,  were  so  modified  as  to  provide  for 
the  payment,  from  July  1. 1915,  of  i  mill  per  kilowatt 
hour  of  electrical  energy  developed  at  plant  already 
built  as  well  as  that  proposed  to  be  coostnicted. 
Semiannual  pavment  is  to  oe  made  during  July  and 
January  in  each  year  beginning  in  January,  1916, 
for  the  preceding  six  months'  period. 

If  yearly  pavment  does  not  aggregate  following  mini- 
mum amounts,  ih&x,  regardless  of  output,  the 
company  shall  pay  in  January  for  preceding  year, 
less  any  pavment  made  in  July,  S2.500  tor  lOiSTand 
also  for  i9id,  and  17,500  for  each  year  thereafter. 

The  time  for  completion  of  the  Wdverton  dam  ex- 
tended to  Dec  22,  1916. 


Tourist  camp  and  transportation  of  passengers.  Is- 
sued Feb.  25, 1915,  for  period  June  15  to  Nov.  1, 1915. 

General  store  and  feed  yard.  Issued  Mar.  3,  1915, 
for  one  year  from  June  1, 1915. 

Photographic  privilege,  including  sale  of  supplies. 
Issued  June  2. 1915,  Tor  one  year  from  June  1, 1915. 

Photographic  privily,  including  sale  of  supplies. 
Issued  J  uly  8. 1915,  for  one  year  from  June  1 ,  1915. 

Stage  line  between  Lemon  Cove  and  Camp  Sierra. 
Is^eued  Apr.  3. 1915,  for  period  June  1  to  Nov.  1, 1915. 

Maintenance  or  camps  for  housing  workmen  and  sm>- 
plies  in  connecti(m  with  Wolverton  reservoir. 
Right  granted  to  occupy  320  acres  of  land  and  to 
construct  buildings  thereon,  etc  No  payment 
wcacted,  company  being  reouired  to  police  lands 
used  and  assist  park  supervisor  in  enforcement  of 
park  regulations.  Buildings  erected  to  be  turned 
over  to  Oovemment.    Approved  Feb.  34,  1914. 
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General  Store,  hotel,  and  feed  yard.    Issued  Feb.  11, 

1915,  for  one  year  from  June  1, 1915. 
Photographic  privilege,  Including  sale  of  supplies. 

Issued  June  19,  I91i,  for  one  year  from  June  1. 1915. 
Transportationpassengers  and  freight  by  automobito. 

Issued  Apr.  28, 1915,  for  one  year  from  June  1, 1915. 


Expiration  of 
lease  or 
permit. 


Annnal 


0) 


w%m 


Nov.    1,1915 
May  31,1916 

.....do 

....do 

Nov.  1,1915  ; 
Oct.  31,1915 


5a0i 
5.M 


May  31,1916 

....do 

....do 


aaoe 
50ioe 


50. « 


45.  Oi 


>  liisued  for  indeterminate  period. 

Motor-driven  vehicle  permits. 


SEQUOIA   NATIONAL  PABK. 

136  antomoblles  (round  trip),  at  $5* 1680. 00 

90  aatomobiles  (round  trip),  at  $2.50-_     22SuOO 

1  automobile  (season  permit),  at  $10 10.00 
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1  motorcycle  (round  trip),  at  $5 $5.00 

5  motorcycles  (round  trip),  at  $2.50 12.50 

532.50 
Less  transmission  fee 3.14 

Total 929.36 

GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK. 

1,164  automobiles  (round  trip),  at  $1 $1,164.(X) 

14  automobiles  (season  permits),  at  $5 70.00 

35  motorcycles,  at  $1 35.  (X) 

1,269.00 
Less  transmission  fee 4.52 

Total 1, 264. 48 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS. 

The  past  season  was  a  dry  one;  there  was  no  rain  on  the  area  of 
the  parks  after  May  28.  The  weather  was  generally  clear,  and  the 
atmosphere  cool  and  pleasant. 

EMPLOYEES. 

Thepark  rangers,  Messrs.  C.  W.  Blossom,  John  G.  von  Grunigen, 
Carl  W.  Keller,  as  regular  rangers,  and  Messrs.  H.  T.  Britten,  I.  D. 
Mullenix,  Frank  P.  Dorr,  G.  W.  Hankins,  H.  H.  Higgins,  H.  Y. 
AUes,  John  M.  Ball,  K.  F.  Dillon,  as  temporary  rangers  of  Sequoia 
Park,  Milo  S.  Decker,  as  regular  ranger  of  (Jeneral  Grant  Park,  and 
Mrs.  Bessie  O.  MacKinnon,  as  clerk  to  the  office  of  superintendent, 
are  all  zealous,  capable,  and  well  fitted  for  the  duties  they  occupy. 

COMPLAINTS. 

No  complaints  have  been  made  to  this  office  as  to  the  treatment 
received  or  the  conduct  of  any  park  officer  or  concessioner. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  desire  to  renew  my  recommendations  of  last  year:  (1)  That 
United  States  Congress  be  requested  to  provide  measures  whereby 
title  to  the  deeded  land  within  the  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  Na- 
tional Parks  be  acquired  by  the  United  States  Government;  (2)  that 
the  principles  of  compensation  to  injured  employees  be  applied  to 
those  employees  of  the  Sequoia  and  General  urant  National  Parks : 
(3)  that  the  State  of  California  be  requested  to  cede  to  the  United 
States  Government  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  Sequoia  and  General 
Grant  National  Parks. 
Very  respectfully, 

Walter  Fry,  Superintendent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK. 
General  Begrulations  of  March  30,  1912. 

1.  By  act  of  Congress,  approved  September  25,  1890,  the  tract  of 
land  in  the  State  ox  California  described  in  township  18  south  and 
ranges  30  and  31  east,  and  also  sections  31,  32,  33,  and  34,  in  town- 
ship 17  south  and  range  30  east,  and  hj  act  of  Congress  approved 
October  1, 1890,  the  adjoining  tract  described  as  townsnips  15  and  16 
south,  ranges  29  and  30  east,  and  also  township  17  south,  range  80 
east,  except  above-mentioned  sections  31,  32,  33,  and  34,  have  been  set 
apart  for  a  public  park,  and  the  same  shall  be  known  as  the  Sequou 
National  Park. 

2.  The  park  by  said  act  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior,  and  these  rules  and  regulations  are 
made  and  published  in  pursuance  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him  in 
regard  thereto. 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  any  of  the 
mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  on  the  Government 
lands  withm  the  park. 

4.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  mowing  on  the  park 
lands.  Camping  parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber 
for  fuel. 

6.  Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  extin- 
guished when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be  exer- 
cised at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  CTass. 

6.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding,  or  capturing  any  oird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps^  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  m  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  pos- 
session of  game  killea  on  the  park  lands  imder  other  circumstances 
than  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and 
held  subject  to  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not 
the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and 
the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Firearms 
will  only  be  permitted  in  the  part  on  written  permission  from  the 
superintendent  thereof. 

Y.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explo- 
sivesj  or  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  supermtendent  of  the  park  in  any 
of  the  waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season  o'f 
the  year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

8.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  or  to  engm^^ 
in  any  busine^  on  the  Government  lands  m  the  park  without  per- 
mission, in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  super- 
intendent may  grant  authority  to  competent  persons  to  act  as  guides 
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and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion,  and  no  pack  trains  shall  be 
allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly  registered  guide. 

9.  Owners  or  patented  l^ds  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled  to 
the  full  use  ana  enjoyment  thereof;  the  boundaries  of  such  lands, 
however,  must  be  determined,  and  marked  and  defined,  so  that  they 
may  be  readily  distmguished  from  the  park  lands.  While  no  limita- 
tions or  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the  use  of  such  private  lands 
so  long  as  such  use  does  not  interfere  with  or  injure  the  park,  private 
owners^  must  provide  against  trespass  by  their  stock  or  cattle,  or 
otherwise  upon  the  park  lands,  ana  all  trespasses  committed  will  be 
punished  to  the  full  extent  or  the  law.  Stock  may  be  taken  over 
the  park  lands  to  patented  private  lands  with  the  written  permission 
and  tmder  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  but  such  permis- 
sion and  supervision  are  not  required  when  access  to  such  private 
lands  is  had  wholly  over  roads  or  lands  not  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States. 

10.  Allowing  the  running  at  large,  herding,  or  grazing  of  cattle  or 
stock  of  any  find  on  the  Government  lands  in  tne  park  as  well  as 
the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  same,  is  strictly  forbidden, 
except  where  authority  therefor  has  been  granted  by  the  superin- 
tendent. All  cattle  or  stock  found  trespassing  on  the  park  lands  will 
be  impounded  and  disposed  of  as  directed  m  regulations  approved 
March  30, 1912. 

11.  The  sale  or  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  Government  lands 
in  the  park  is  strictly  forbidden. 

12.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  Government  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  giiidance  of  the  public. 

13.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules, 
may  be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

14.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  Government 
lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules^  and  regulations  and  all  the 
provisions  or  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

Instructions  of  March  80,  1912. 

1.  Interference  with  or  molestation  of  any  bird,  bird's  nest,  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands  in  an^  way  by  any  person  not  authorized 
by  the  superintendent  is  prohibited. 

2.  The  wanton  destruction  of  wild  flowers,  plants,  or  shrubs  grow- 
ing on  the  park  lands  is  forbidden. 

3.  Fires. — ^The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  the  com- 
plete extinction  of  all  camp  fires  before  they  are  abandoned.  All 
ashes  and  unburned  bits  oi  wood  must,  when  practicable,  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water.  WTiere  fires  are  built  in  the  neighborhood 
of  decayed  logs,  particular  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  extiur 
gnishment  of  fires  in  the  decaying  mold.  Fire  maj^  be  extinguished 
where  water  is  not  available  by  a  complete  covermg  of  earth  well 
packed  down.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  lighted  match,  cigar, 
or  cigarette  is  dropped  in  any  grass,  twigs,  leaves,  or  tree  mold. 
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4.  Cwmps, — In  selecting  a  camping  ground  its  location  should  be 
sufficiently  distant  from  the  water  source,  stream,  or  spring  as  not 
to  be  objectionable  to  those  who  may  widi  to  camp  in  the  vicinity 
and  use  the  same  water  source  at  the  same  time.  Blankets,  clothing, 
hammocks,  or  any  other  article  liable  to  frighten  teams  must  not  be 
hung  near  the  road. 

Camp  grounds  must  be  kept  in  sanitary  and  neat  condition  at  all 
times,  and  upon  their  abandonment  all  kitchen  refuse,  cast-off  wear- 
ing apparel,  tin  cans,  paper  boxes,  etc.,  must  be  deposited  in  a  pit 
provided  for  the  purpose*  When  camps  are  made  at  imusual  places 
where  pits  may  not  be  provided,  all  refuse  must  be  hidden  where  it 
will  not  be  offensive,  to  the  end  that  the  site  will  be  suitable  for  use 
by  future  campers. 

5.  Bicycles. — ^The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  by  persons  using 
bicycles.  On  meeting  a  team  the  rider  must  stop  and  stand  at  side 
of  road  between  the  bicycle  and  the  team — the  outer  side  of  the  road 
if  on  a  grade  or  curb.  In  passing  a  team  from  the  rear,  the  rider 
should  learn  from  the  driver  if  his  horses  are  liable  to  frighten,  in 
which  case  the  driver  should  halt  and  the  rider  dismount  and  walk 
past,  keeping  between  the  bicycle  and  the  team. 

6.  Fishing. — All  fish  less  than  8  inches  in  length  should  at  onoe  be 
returned  to  the  water  with  the  least  damage  possible  to  the  fish.  Fish 
that  are  to  be  retained  must  be  at  once  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  or  by  thrusting  a  Imife  or  other  ^arp  instrument  into 
the  head.    No  person  shall  catch  more  than  20  fish  m  one  day. 

7.  Dogs  and  cats. — Cats  <tre  not  permitted  on  the  park  lands^  and 
dogs  only  to  those  persons  passing  through  the  park  to  the  territory 
beyond,  m  which  instances  they  must  be  kept  ti^  while  crossing  the 
park.  This  rule  does  not  applv  to  trained  dogs  used  by  Grovemment 
employees  in  extermination  of  predatory  wild  animals,  or  to  those 
used  by  cattlemen  holding  permits  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  assist  in  driving  their  herds  on  Mineral  King  Road. 

8.  Dead  animals. — All  domestic  animals  that  may  die  on  the  park 
lands  at  any  tourist  camp,  or  along  any  of  the  public  thoroughfares, 
must  be  immediately  removed  to  a  point  not  nearer  than  one-fourth 
mile  from  such  camp  or  thoroughfare,  and  there  be  buried  at  least 
2  feet  beneath  the  ground  by  the  owner  or  person  having  charge 
of  such  animal. 

9.  Driving  on  roads  of  park. — (a)  Drivers  of  vehicles  of  any 
description  when  overtaken  by  other  vehicles  traveling  at  a  faster 
rate  of  speed,  shall,  if  requested  to  do  so,  turn  out  and  give  the  latter 
free  and  unobstructed  passageway. 

(6)  Vehicles  in  passing  each  other  must  give  full  half  of  the  road- 
way.   This  applies  to  freight  outfits  as  well  as  any  other.  , 

(c)  Freight,  baggage,  and  heavy  camping  outfits  will  take  the 
outer  side  of  the  road  when  being  passed  by  passenger  vehicles  in 
either  direction. 

{d)  Transportation  companies  and  all  other  parties  and  persons 
using  the  park  roads  will  oe  held  liable  for  violations  of  these  in- 
structions. 

{e)  Mounted  men  on  meeting  a  passenger  team  on  grade  will  halt 
on  the  outer  side  until  the  team  passes.  When  approaching  a  pas- 
senger team  from  the  rear  warning  must  be  given,  and  no  faster  grait 
will  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  make  the  passage;  and  if  on  a 
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grade,  the  passage  will  be  on  the  outer  side.  A  passenger  team  must 
not  be  passed  on  a  dangerous  grade. 

10.  Miscellaneous. — ^Automobiles  and  motorcycles  are  not  per- 
mitted in  the  park. 

No  person  shtHl  ride  or  drive  faster  than  a  walk  oyer  any  of  the 
Government  bridges  within  the  park.  Riding  or  driving  at  night 
other  than  in  cases  of  emergency  is  forbidden. 

Persons  with  animals  using  trails  must  keej)  therein.  Leaving  the 
trails  for  the  purpose  of  mamng  short  cuts  will  not  be  permitted. 

It  is  forbidden  to  wash  clothing  or  cooking  utensil^  or  in  any  other 
way  pollute  the  waters  of  the  nvers  and  creeks  of  the  parks,  or  to 
bathe  in  any  of  the  streams  near  the  regularly  traveled  thoroughfares 
in  the  park  without  suitable  bathing  clothes. 

It  is  forbidden  to  water  stock  directly  from  the  river  or  creeks 
above  any  tourist  camp.    A  bucket  or  other  vessel  should  be  used. 

It  is  forbidden  to  tie  stock  so  as  to  permit  their  entering  any  of  the 
streams  of  the  parks.  All  animals  should  be  kept  a  sufficient  distance 
from  camping  grounds  not  to  litter  the  ground  and  make  unfit  for 
use  the  area  which  may  be  used  later  as  tent  sites. 

It  is  forbidden  for  anyone  to  soil  or  in  any  way  write  upon  or 
mutilate  any  of  the  signs  or  structures  erected  for  public  convenience. 

It  is  forbidden  to  take  bark  from  any  live  sequoia  tree  on  the  park 
lands. 

Campers  and  all  others,  save  those  holding  licenses  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  are  prohibited  from  hiring  their  horses,  trap- 
pings, or  vehicles  to  tourists  or  visitors  in  the  park. 

All  complaints  by  tourists  and  others  as  to  service,  etc.,  rendered  in 
the  reservation  should  be  made  to  the  superintendent,  in  writing^, 
before  the  complainant  leaves  the  park. 

11.^  The  penalty  for  disregard  of  these  instructions  is  summary 
ejection  from  the  park. 

BEOTJLATIONS  OF  MABCH  80,  1912,  GOVEBNINO  THE  IMPOTJNDING 
AKB  DISPOSITION  OF  LOOSE  LIVE  STOCK  FOUND  IN  THE  SEQUOIA 
AND  GENEBAL  GBANT  NATIONAL  FABKS. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or 
being  herded  or  grazed  on  the  Government  lands  in  the  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant  National  Parks  without  authority  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  park  will  be  taken  up  and  impounded  by  the  superin- 
tendent, who  will  at  once  give  notice  thereof  to  the  owner,  if  known. 
If  the  owner  is  not  known,  notices  of  such  impoimding,  giving  a 
description  of  the  animal  or  animals,  with  the  brands  thereon,  will 
be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside  the  park  and  in  two  public 
places  outside  the  park.  Any  owner  of  an  animal  thus  impoimded 
may  at  any  time  before  the  sale  thereof  reclaim  the  same  upon  prov- 
ing ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of  notice  and  all  expenses  incident 
to  the  taking  up  and  detention  of  such  animal,  including  the  cost  of 
feeding  and  caring  for  the  same.  If  any  animal  thus  impounded 
shall  not  be  reclaimed  within  30  days  from  notice  to  the  owner  or 
from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction 
at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent  after 
10  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  posting  notices  in  six  public  places 
in  the  park  and  two  public  places  outmde  the  park  and  by  mailing 
to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 
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All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  im- 
pounding, and  selling  thereof,  shall  be  carefully  retained  by  the 
superintendent  in  a  separate  fimd  for  a.  period  of  six  months,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may 
be  claimed  by  and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satis- 
factory prooi  of  ownership ;  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  sale  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  park 
funds  of  the  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks,  respec- 
tively. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal  was 
sold  and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  proceeds. 

The  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give 
actual  notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

GENEBAL  GBJLNT  NATIONAL  PARK. 
General  Begolations  of  March  30,  1912. 

1.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1,  1890,  the  tract  of  land 
in  the  State  of  California  described  as  sections  5  and  6,  in  township 
14  south,  range  28  east  of  Moimt  Diablo  meridian,  and  also  sections 
81  and  32,  of  township  13  south,  range  28  east  of  the  same  meridian, 
have  been  set  apart  for  a  public  park,  and  the  same  shall  be  taiown 
as  the  "  General  Grant  National  tark,"  "  General  Grant "  being  the 
name  by  which  the  great  tree  therein  is  so  widely  known. 

All  other  provisions  of  the  General  Grant  National  Park  regula- 
tions are  the  same  as  those  for  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Instructions  of  March  30,  1912. 

1.  Interference  with  or  molestation  of  any  bird,  bird's  nest,  or 
wild  animal  on  the  park  lands  in  any  way  by  any  person  not  author- 
ized by  the  superintendent  is  prohibited. 

2.  The  wanton  destruction  of  wild  flowers,  plants,  or  shrubs  grow- 
ing on  the  park  lands  is  forbidden. 

3.  Fires, — ^The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  the  com- 
plete extinction  of  all  camp  fires  before  they  are  abandoned.  All 
ashes  and  imburned  bits  oi  wood  must,  when  ]3racticable,  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water.  Where  fires  are  built  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  decayed  logs,  particular  attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
extinguishment  of  fires  in  the  decaying  mold.  Fire  may  be  extin- 
guished where  water  is  not  available  by  a  complete  covering  of  earth 
well  packed  down.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  lighted  match, 
cigar,  or  cigarette  is  dropped  in  any  grass,  twigs,  leaves,  or  tree  mold. 

4.  Camps,— In  selecting  a  camping  ground  its  location  should  be 
sufficiently  distant  from  the  water  source,  stream,  or  spring  as  not  to 
be  objectionable  to  those  who  may  wish  to  camp  in  the  vicinity  and 
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use  the  same  water  source  at  the  same  time.  Blankets,  clothing, 
hammocks,  or  any  other  article  liable  to  frighten  teams  must  not  be 
hung  near  the  road. 

Camp  grounds  must  be  kept  in  sanitary  and  neat  condition  at  all 
times,  and  upon  their  abandonment  all  kitchen  refuse,  cast-off  wear- 
ing apparel,  tin  cans,  paper  boxes,  etc.,  must  be  deposited  in  a  pit 
provided  for  the  purpose.  When  camps  are  made  at  unusual  places 
where  pits  may  not  be  provided,  all  refuse  must  be  hidden  where  it 
will  not  be  offensive,  to  the  end  that  the  site  will  be  suitable  for  use 
by  future  campers. 

6.  Bicycles. — ^The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  by  persons  using 
bicycles.  On  meeting  a  team  the  rider  must  stop  and  stand  at  side 
of  road  between  the  bicycle  and  the  team — ^the  outer  side  of  the  road 
if  on  a  grade  or  curb.  In  passing  a  team  from  the  rear,  the  rider 
should  learn  from  the  driver  if  his  horses  are  liable  to  frighten,  in 
-which  case  the  driver  should  halt  and  the  rider  dismount  and  walk 
past,  keeping  between  the  bicycle  and  the  team. 

6.  Fishing. — ^All  fish  less  than  8  inches  in  length  should  at  once  be 
returned  to  the  water  with  the  least  damage  possible  to  the  fish. 
Fish  that  are  to  be  retained  must  be  at  once  killed  by  a  blow  on  the 
back  of  the  head  or  by  thrusting  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instrument 
into  the  head.    No  person  shall  catch  more  than  20  fish  m  one  day. 

7.  Dogs  <md  cats. — Cats  are  not  permitted  on  the  park  lands,  and 
dogs  onljr  to  those  persons  passing  through  the  park  to  the  territory 
beyond,  m  which  instances  they  must  be  Kept  tied  while  crossing  the 
park.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  trained  dogs  used  by  Government 
employees  in  extermination  of  predatory  wild  animals. 

8.  Stages. — Stages  carrying  passengers  through  the  General  Grant 
National  Park  shall  stop  at  tne  main  tourist  camp,  in  order  that 
passengers  wishing  accommodations  will  not  be  compelled  to  walk  to 
the  crossroads,  one-fourth  mile  distant. 

9.  Dead  animals. — ^AU  domestic  animals  that  may  die  on  the  park 
lands  at  any  tourist  camp  or  along  any  of  the  public  thoroughiares 
must  be  immediately  removed  to  a  point  not  nearer  than  one- fourth 
mile  from  such  camp  or  thoroughiare  and  there  be  buried  at  least 
2  feet  beneath  the  ground  by  the  owner  or  person  having  charge  of 
such  animal. 

10.  Driving  on  roads  in  park. — (a)  Drivers  of  vehicles  of  any 
description  drawn  by  animals,  when  overtaken  by  other  vehicles 
traveling  at  a  faster  rate  of  speed,  shall,  if  requested  to  do  so,  turn 
out  and  give  the  latter  free  and  unobstructed  passageway. 

(6)  Vehicles  in  passing  each  other  must  each  give  full  half  of 
the  roadway.  This  applies  to  freight  outfits  as  well  as  any  other, 
but  not  to  automobiles  or  motor  cycles  otherwise  provided  for. 

(c)  Freight,  baggage,  and  heavy  camping  outfits  will  take  the 
viuter  side  of  the  road  when  being  passea  by  passenger  vehicles  in 
either  direction.* 

(d)  Transportation  companies  and  all  other  parties  and  persons 
using  the  park  roads  will  be  held  liable  for  violations  of  these 
instructions. 

(e)  Mounted  men.  on  meeting  a  passenger  team  on  a  grade^  will 
halt  on  the  outer  side  until  the  team  passes.  When  approaching  a 
passenger  team  from  the  rear  warning  must  be  given,  and  no  fa^r 
gait  will  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  make  the  passage,  and  if  on  a 
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grade  the  passage  will  be  on  the  outer  side.    A  passenger  team  must 
not  be  passed  on  a  dangerous  grade. 

11.  Miscellaneous. — ^Automobiles  and  motor  cycles  are  permitted 
in  this  park  under  special  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

No  person  shall  ride  or  drive  faster  than  a  walk  over  any  of  the 
Government  bridges  within  the  park.  Riding  or  driving  at  night 
other  than  in  cases  of  emergency  is  forbidden. 

Persons  with  animals  using  trails  must  keep  therein;  leaving  the 
trails  for  the  purpose  of  making  short  cuts  will  not  be  permitted. 

It  is  forbidden  to  wash  clothing  or  cooking  utensils,  or  in  any 
other  way  pollute  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  or  the  parks, 
or  to  bathe  in  any  of  the  streams  near  the  regularly  traveled 
thoroughfares  in  the  park  without  suitable  bathing  clothes. 

It  is  forbidden  to  water  stock  directly  from  the  river  or  cre^ 
above  any  tourist  camp.    A- bucket  or  other  vessel  should  be  used. 

It  is  forbidden  to  tie  stock  so  as  to  permit  their  entering  any  of 
the  streams  of  the  park.  All  animals  should  be  kept  a  sufficient 
distance  from  camping  grounds  not  to  litter  the  groimd  and  make 
unfit  for  use  the  area  which  may  be  used  later  as  tent  sites. 

It  is  forbidden  for  anyone  to  soil  or  in  any  way  write  upon  or 
mutilate  any  of  the  signs  or  structures  erected  for  public  convenience. 

It  is  forbidden  to  take  bark  from  any  live  sequoia  tree  on  the  pai^ 
lands. 

Campers  and  all  others,  save  those  holding  licenses  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  are  prohibited  from  hiring  their  horses,  trap- 
pmgs,  or  vehicles  to  tourists  or  visitors  in  the  park. 

^1  complaints  by  tourists  and  others  as  to  service,  etc.,  rendered 
in  the  reservation  should  be  made  to  the  superintendient,  in  writing, 
before  the  complainant  leaves  the  park. 

12.  The  penalty  for  disregard  of  these  instructions  is  summary 
ejection  from  the  park. 

BEOTTLATIONS  OF  JUNE  28,  1918,  GOVEBNINO  THB  ADMISSIOV 
OF  AUTOMOBILES  AND  MOTOR  CYCLES  INTO  THE  SEQUOIA 
NATIONAL  FABK. 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  acts  of  September  25  and 
October  1, 1890  (26  Stat.,  478,  650),  setting  aside  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  California  as  a  public  park,  the  following  regulations  gov- 
erning the  admission  of  automobiles  and  motor  cycles  into  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  are  hereby  established  and  made  public : 

1.  No  automobiles  or  motor  cycles  will  be  permitted  within  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  Sequoia  National  Park  unless  the  owners  thereof 
secure  a  written  permit  from  the  acting  superintendent  or  his  repre- 
sentative. Permits  may  be  obtained  from  the  acting  superintenaent 
at  Three  Rivers,  Cal.,  or  his  authorized  representative  at  Bodnr  Guldi 
Station  on  the  Government  road  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park. 

2.  Applications  for  permit  must  show:  (a)  Name  of  owner,  (ft) 
number  of  machine,  (e?)  name  of  driver,  and  {d)  inclusive  dates  for 
which  permit  is  desired,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $5  for  a  single 
round  trip  through  the  park.*  Permits  must  be  presented  to  &e 
acting  superintenaent  or  his  authorized  representative  at  the  Rod^ 

»  Effective  July  17,  1915,  this  paragraph  amended  so  that  fee  for  aliifle  round  trip 
through  the  park  la  fixed  at  |2.50,  and  fee  for  season  permit  is  fixed  at  $10. 
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Gulch  Station  on  the  Government  road.  The  permittee  will  not  be 
allowed  to  do  a  commercial  or  transportation  business  in  the  park 
without  a  special  license  therefor  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
All  permits  will  expire  on  October  1  of  the  year  of  issue. 

3.  The  use  of  automobiles  and  motor  cycles  will  be  permitted  on 
the  Giant  Forest  Boad,  from  the  western  boundary  or  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  to  Camp  Sierra,  the  tourists'  camp  grounds,  not  earlier 
than  7  a.  m.,  and  not  latter  than  5.30  p.  m.  No  automobile  or  motor 
cycle  shall  leave  Camp  Sierra  in  the  direction  of  the  western  park 
boundary  later  than  6  p.  m. 

4.  When  teams  approach,  motor  vehicles  will  take  position  on  the 
outer  edge  of  roadway,  regardless  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
going,  taking  care  that  sufficient  room  is  left  on  the  inside  for  the 
passage  of  teams. 

6.  Motors  will  stop  when  teams  approach,  and  remain  at  rest  imtil 
teams  have  passed  or  until  teamsters  are  satisfied  regarding  the  safety 
of  their  teams. 

6.  Speed  will  be  limited  to  6  miles  per  hour,  except  on  straight 
stretches  where  approaching  teams  will  be  visible,  when,  if  no  teams 
are  in  sight,  this  speed  may  be  increased ;  but  in  no  event,  however, 
shall  it  exceed  15  miles  per  hour. 

7.  Signal  with  horn  will  be  given  at  or  near  every  bend  to  announce 
to  approaching  teams  the  proximity  of  the  mcU;ors. 

8.  Teams  have  the  right  of  way,  and  machines  will  be  backed  or 
otherwise  handled,  as  necessary,  so  as  to  enable  teams  to  pass  with 
safety. 

9.  All  persons  when  entering  the  park  with  machines  are  required 
to  stop  at  Rocky  Gulch  Station  and  register  their  names. 

10.  violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  or  the  general  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  park,  will  cause  revocation  of  permit; 
will  subject  the  owner  of  the  machine  to  any  damages  occasioned 
therebv,  and  to  ejectment  from  the  reservation;  and  be  cause  for 
refusal  to  issue  a  new  permit  to  the  owner  without  prior  sanction  in 
writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

BEGULATIONS  OF  MAY  1,  1914,  GOVEBNINO  THE  ADMISSION  OF 
AUTOMOBHiES  AND  MOTOR  CYCLES  INTO  THE  GENEBAL  GBANT 
NATIONAL  .FABK. 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  October  1,  1890  (26 
Stat.,  650),  setting  aside  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  California  as  a 
public  park,  the  following  rejsrulations  governing  the  admission  of 
automobiles  into  the  General  want  National  ParK  are  hereby  estab- 
lished and  made  public : 

1.  No  automobile  will  be  permitted  within  the  metes  and  bounds 
of  General  Grant  National  Park  unless  the  owner  thereof  secures  a 
written  permit  from  the  acting  superintendent  or  his  representative. 
Permits  may  be  obtained  from  the  acting  superintendent  at  Three 
Rivers,  Cal.,  or  his  authorized  representative  at  the  rangers'  head- 

Suarters  on  the  Government  road  in  the  General  Grant  National 
'ark. 

2.  Applications  for  permits  must  show:  (a)  Name  of  owner,  (6) 
number  of  machine,  (c)  name  of  driver,  and  (d)  inclusive  dates  for 
which  permit  is  desired,  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  be  accompanied 
by  a  fee  of  $1  for  a  single  round  trip  through  the  park,  or  a  fee  of  $5 
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for  each  machine  per  annum.  Permits  must  be  presented  to  the 
acting  superintendent  or  his  authorized  representative  at  the  rangers' 
headquarters  on  the  Government  road.  The  permittee  will  not  be 
allowed  to  do  a  transportation  business  in  the  park  without  a  special 
license  therefor  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  All  permits 
granted  at  any  time  when  automobiles  can  enter  the  park  will  expire 
on  December  31  of  the  year  of  issue. 

8.  The  use  of  automobiles  will  be  permitted  only  on  the  Millwood 
Koad,  the  North  Koad,  and  the  Stephens  Grade  iload  between  the 
hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 

4.  When  teams  approach,  automobiles  will  take  position  on  the 
outer  edge  of  roadway,  regardless  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
going,  taking  care  that  sufficient  room  is  left  on  the  inside  for  the 
passage  of  teams.     , 

5.  Automobiles  will  stop  when  teams  approach  and  remain  at  rest 
until  teams  have  passed  or  until  teamsters  are  satisfied  regarding  the 
safety  of  their  teams. 

6.  Speed  will  be  limited  to  6  miles  per  hour,  except  on  straight 
stretches  where  approaching  teams  will  be  visible,  when,  if  no  teams 
are  in  sight,  this  speed  may  be  increased  to  the  rate  indicated  on  sign- 
boards fuong  the  road ;  in  no  event,  however,  shall  it  exceed  15  nmes 
per  hour. 

7.  Signal  with  horn,  will  be  ^ven  at  or  near  every  bend  to  aimoimce 
to  approaching  teams  the  proximity  of  an  automobile. 

8.  Teams  have  the  right  of  way,  and  automobiles  will  be  backed  or 
otherwise  handled,  as  necessary,  so  as  to  enable  teams  to  pass  with 
safety. 

9.  Violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  or  the  general  regula> 
tions  for  the  government  of  the  park  will  cause  revocation  of  permit; 
will  subject  tne  owner  of  the  automobile  to  any  damages  occasioned 
thereby  and  to  ejectment  from  the  reservation,  and  be  cause  for 
refusal  to  issue  a  new  permit  to  the  owner  without  prior  sanction  in 
writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

10.  All  persons  passing  through  the  park  with  automobiles  should 
be  required  to  stop  at  the  rangers'  headquarters  and  register  their 
names. 

11.  These  rules  are  also  applicable  to  motor  cycles,  which  may  use 
only  the  roads  herein  mentioned,  on  payment  ot  a  fee  of  $1  for  each 
machine  per  annum;  permits  issuea  therefor  shall  expire  on  De- 
cember 31  of  the  year  of  issue. 

Excerpt  from  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  and  for  other 
purposes,  approved  March  3,  1915. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  California:  For  protection  and  im- 
provement, construction,  and  repair  of  bridges,  fences,  and  trails,  and 
improvement  of  roads  other  than  toll  roads,  including  the  purchase 
of  necessary  land  where  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  ^retarv 
of  the  Interior  may  direct,  for  ranger  station  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$500 ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept 

f>atented  lands  or  rights  of  wav,  whether  over  patented  or  other 
ands,  in  the  Sequioa  National  f*ark  that  may  be  donated  for  park 
purposes,  $15,550. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  THE  MOUNT  RAINIER 

NATIONAL  PARK. 


Office  of  the  Supervisob, 
Ashford,  Waah.f  September  SO,  1915. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  of  submittmg  the  following  report  of  operar 
tions  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  for  the  season  of  1915: 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2, 1899,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  territory  so 
set  aside  for  national  park  purposes  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
Govenunent  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington 
approved  Marcn  16,  1901.  The  United  States  has  not  comphed  with 
the  provision  of  saia  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington 
which  reads: 

Provided,  however.  That  jurisdiction  shaU  not  vest  until  the  United  States,  through 
the  proper  officer,  notifies  the  governor  of  this  State  that  they  assume  police  or  milita^ry 
jurisdiction  over  said  park. 

The  park  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Washington 
immediately  west  of  the  summit  of  tne  Cascade  Range  of  mountains 
and  about  40  miles  southeasterly  from  the  southern  end  of  Puget 
Sound. 

It  is  situated  largely  in  Pierce  County,  but  a  portion  Ues  in  Lewis 
County. 

The  administrative  office  is  located  at  the  main  entrance  to  the 
pu*k,  near  the  southwest  comer,  which  is  distant  by  automobile  road 
93  miles  from  Seattle,  56  miles  from  Tacoma,  and  6^  miles  from 
Ashford,  on  the  Tacoma  Eastern  Railroad,  a  branch  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway. 

It  is  connected  by  telephone  to  Seattle.  Tacoma,  and  the  principal 
camps  and  ranger  stations  within  the  park. 

Tne  department  is  represented  in  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  tne  park  by  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Mather,  assistant  to  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Mark  Daniels^  general  sup^intendent  and  landscape  engineer  of 
national  parks,  Mx>nadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  by  a 
local  supervisor  who  is  assisted  t&oughout  the  year  by  a  derk- 
stenographer,  a  chief  park  ranker,  and  two  permanent  park  rangers. 
During  the  summer  months  aaditional  assistance  is  rendered  by  six 
temporary  park  rangers,  a  general  foreman  of  construction,  and  from 
60  to  150  men. 

TOPOQRAPHY. 

The  northwest  comer  of  the  park,  by  road  and  trail  travel,  is  about 
45  miles  southeast  from  the  tidewaters  of  Piiget  Sound,  an  arm  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  from  which  waters  and  the  country  surrounding  the 
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ma(iii  object  of  interest  in  the  park.  Mount  Rainier,  appears  during"  the 

itner  as  a  most  imposing  spectacle — 


prevalence  of  ordinary  clear  wea 

an  ice  and  snow  clad  dome  14,408  feet  high. 

The  park  reserve  is  a  nearly  perfect  square,  the  sides  of  which  are  18 
miles  in  length,  and  contains,  therefore,  324  square  miles,  or  sections 
of  640  acres  each  (207,360  acres),  and  is  completely  surrounded  by 
lands  embraced  within  the  Rainier  National  Forest. 

Near  the  center  of  the  park  is  the  summit  of  Mount  Rainier,  from 
which  radiates  a  system  of  glaciers,  ranking  in  importance  with  any 
similar  system  or  group  of  glaciers  in  the  world.  There  are  more  than 
a  score  of  these  glaciers,  from  which  originate  four  important  rivers — 
the  Nisqually,  tne  Puyallup,  the  White,  and  the  Cowlitz — ^the  three 
first  na^ed  hkving  large  el^trio-power  generating  plants  located  on 
them  at  points  outside  the  park,  out  all  dependent  upon  this  facial 
system  and  the  waters  originating  th^^in.  The  Cowutz  is  as  mipor- 
tant  as  the  others  in  this  respect,  but  as  yet  completed  development 
of  power-generating  plants  has  not  been  accomplished. 

The  general  elevation  at  the  boimdary  lines  of  the  park  of  the 
glacial  valleys  is  2,000  feet  above  sea  level.  From  the  boundary  lines 
these  valleys  afford  a  comparatively  easy  grade  to  the  lower  ends  or 
"snoufcs"  of  the  various  glaciers,  approxmiately  an  average  addi- 
tional elevation  of  2,000  feet.  At  these  glacial  snouts  the  re^  Alpine 
nature  of  Moimt  Rainier  National  Park  territory  is  thrust  upon  the 
traveler,  and  from,  over,  aroimd,  and  alongside  the  glaciers  trails  have 
been  constructed  with  a  view  to  making  the  wonders  of  nature  within 
the  park  easily  accessible  as  well  as  to  provide  patrol  routes  for  the 
protection  of  the  forests  and  game.    These  trailslead  to  the  camps  or 

6 arks  known  as  Paradise  Valley  (Camp  of  the  Clouds),  Indian  Henry's 
[unting  Ground  (Wigwam  Hotel),  Van  Trump  Park,  Cowlitz  PanL 
Ohanapecosh  Valley,  and  Silver  Spray  Falb,  Moraine  Park,  Grand 
Park,  £lysian  Fields,  Spray  Park,  Natural  Bridge  Cataract  Basin, 
St.  Andrews  Park,  Glacier  Basin,  etc. 

There  is  at  present  but  one  wagon-road  entrance  to  t^iis  vast 
wonderland.  This  road  leads  out  from  Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  is  a 
highly  improved  thoroughfare  for  a  greater  part  of  the  distance  from 
these  cities  to  the  park  entrance,  near  the  southwest  comer  of  tiie 
park,  a  distance  of  56  miles  from  Tacoma  and  93  miles  from  Seattle. 
At  the  park  gate  this  road  is  met  by  the  road  built  and  maintained  by 
the  Government  within  the  park.  The  Government  end  of  this  road 
is  20.4  miles  in  length,  leaoing  from  the  entrance  gate  (elevation, 
2,003  feet)  to  Lon^mire  Springs  (6.6  miles;  elevation,  2,750  feet); 
tnence  to  foot  of  Nisoually  Glacier  (6.3  miles;  elevation,  3,909  feet); 
thence  to  Narada  FclQb  (4.1  miles;  devation,  4,572  feet);  thence  to 
the  Camp  of  the  Clouds  in  Paradise  Valley  (4.4  nules;  elevation,  5,557 
feet).  To  this  point  the  road  is  open  to  automobiles  during  the 
summer  months.  The  road  above  Nisqually  Glacier  was  opened  to 
automobiles  for  the  first  time  on  June  20,  1915. 

FOREST  CONDITIONS. 

More  than  200  square  miles  of  the  park  lands  are  dmssely  timbered. 
Douglas  fir,  white  cedar,  Alaska  cedar,  and  hemlock  are  the  {>re* 
dommating  varieties.  In  addition  to  those  named,  the  following 
varieties  are  foimd  at  various  points  within  the  park;  Lovely  fir. 
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Noble  fir,  Alpine  fir,  Silver  fir,  Alpine  hemlock,  spruce,  white  pine, 
black  (or  lod^e  pole)  pine,  alder  cottonwood.  quuing  aspen,  broad- 
leaf  maple,  vme  maj^e,  and  smooth4eaf  maple. 

At  an  approximate  senenl  elevation  of  4,fi00  feet  the  density  of 
timber  growth  ^adualj^  diminishes  nntil  the  extreme  timber  line  is 
reachedfT  The  mtervening  areas,  which  are  usually  benches  or  pla- 
teaus on  the  long,  sloping  ridges  separating  the  various  glacial  basms, 
form  beautiful  natural  parks,  in  some  of  whidi  tent  camps  or  hotels 
are  established  and  to  which  tourists  resort  in  large  numbers  for  rest 
and  recreation.  Iliese  natiural  parks  and  tent  camps  serve  as  bases 
for  the  arduous  task  of  ascending  to  the  summit  oi  Mount  Rainier, 
and  for  exfdoring  the  lesser  mountain  peaks,  the  glaciers,  snow  fields, 
and  canyons  so  numerous  withm  the  parK  areas  and  in  the  areas 
surrounaing. 

These  u^and  meadows,  benches,  plateaus,  or  natural  parks  are 
beautifully  adorned  bv  nature  with  nowers  and  shrubs  of  infinite 
variety  and  color  ana  furnish  to  the  most  skilled  botanist,  not  to 
speak  of  the  amateur  and  the  mere  lover  of  the  beautiful,  problems  in 
nature  study  never  ending.  Nearly  400  varieties  of  plant  life  are 
known  to  grow  within  the  park. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

The  Ck)vemment  road  from  the  southwest  conmr  of  the  park  to 
the  Camp  of  the  Clouds  in  Paradise  Valley  was  constructea  under 
direction  of  the  War  Department.  The  road  was  opened  for  travel 
during  1910.  The  original  cost  of  construction  was  $240,000. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1915,  $32,364.19  was  expended 
in.repiuriB^andimprovinglikro^^  Durinethe.seaspn  just  ending 
this  road  has  been  unproved  at  vanous  pomts  by  widenms,  construct- 

^.H^^  "^^  *15'^^''  ''"J  retainmg  walls,  guardrails,  and  by  surfacmg 
with  6  mches  of  cement  gravel. 

Between  Longmire  Springs  and  Narada  Falls  the  road  stands  up 
fairly  well  imder  the  heavy  rains,  but  on  the  reaches  below  Longmire 
Springs  and  above  Naraida  Falls  considerable  improvement  work 
must  yet  be  done  to  put  the  road  in  passable  concution  during  wet 
weather.  The  section  above  Narada  Falls  was  closed  to  traffic  after 
each  heavy  rain  during  the  present  season. 

The  road  above  NisquaUy  Glacier  was  opened  to  automobiles  on 
June  20, 1915,  and  was  operated  throughout  the  season  on  a  one-way 
schedule,  by  which  automobiles  left  the  Glacier  ascending  and  Para- 
dise Valley  descending  on  each  hour  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  passing 
at  Narada  Falls  on  tne  half  hour.  This  traffic  was  controlled  by 
three  traffic  officers,  in  telephone  conmitmication,  stationed  at 
Nisquallv  Glacier,  Narada  Falls,  and  Paradise  Valley.  The  system 
met  witn  universal  satisfaction  from  the  public,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  necessary  expenditure  to  improve. this  road  for  two-way 
traffic  is  not  justified. 

During  the  season  of  1915  over  5,000  automobiles  and  30,000 
people  passed  over  this  road  without  an  accident  of  any  kind. 

Tne  original  wooden  bridge  over  Tahoma  Creek,  1.2  miles  from  the 
park  entntnce,  was  replac^  by  a  reinforced  concrete  structure  of 
two  30-foot  spans  by  McHugh  &  Creelman,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  con- 
tract price,  $2,365. 
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The  park  trail  system  now  has  a  total  length  of  150  miles.  Dming 
the  months  of  Ma^y,  Jmie,  and  July  of  this  season  three  trail  ccm- 
struction  crews  oi  15  inen  each  were  engaged  in  trail  buflding — 
completing  about  August  1  the  east  and  west  side  connections  of  the 
trail  encircling  sjrstem.  This  work  was  done  at  an  average  cost  of 
about  $300  per  mile. 

The  Mountaineers,  about  90  in  number,  with  a  pack  train  of  50 
horses,  made  the  circuit  of  the  mountain  in  August.  The  trip  around 
the  mountain  can  be  made  in  about  seven  aays,  with  an  average 
march  of  20  miles  over  the  trail.  This  trip  witn  proper  advertising 
should  become  a  very  popular  feature  oi  the  park.  By  miilring 
camp  each  night  at  certidn  d^ignated  points  in  the  natural  parks 
and  upland  meadows,  the  tourist  can  travel  on  foot  by  the  shortest 
route,  petween  camps,  keeping  above  timber  line,  and  obtain  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  mountain  and  surrounding  country  from  all  ttnAs^ 
affording  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenic  trips  in  all  the  woildL 

BUILDINGS. 

There  are  eight  ranger  cabins  in  the  park.  The  cabin  at  the  main 
park  entrance  on  the  Ck)vemment  road,  near  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  park,  is  used  as  a  general  office  for  the  park  service  and  as  living 
quarters  for  the  clerk-stenographer  and  temporary  ranger  at  that 
station.  The  main  building  (two  rooms)  is  constructs  ci  cedar 
logs.  Frame  additions  for  office  pur{>oses  and  kitchen  have  been 
added.  The  supervisor  also  uses  this  building  as  living  quarters 
during  the  winter  months. 

At  Liongmire  Springs  the  four-room  pine-log  cabin  with  frame 
addition  for  kitchen  has  been  taken  as  a  residence  for  the  supervisor, 
and  an  old  building  near  by,  formerly  used  as  an  office  by  tne  EIngi- 
neer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  has  been  cleaned  and  repairod 
to  serve  as  Quarters  for  the  permanent  ranger  at  Longmire  station. 

The  Paradise  Valley,  Carbon  River,  and  Ohanapec<mi  raneer  sta- 
tions are  provided  wiui  one-room  log  buildings,  and  two  more,  located 
at  Indian  Henry's  and  White  River  stations,  are  being  constructed 
this  season. 

Two  small  frame  buildings,  10  by  12,  have  been  constructed  this 
season  at  Nisqually  Glacier  and  Narada  Falls  for  use  by  the  traffic 
officers. 

A  frame  warehouse  is  located  at  Longmire  station,  and  paric- 
service  tods,  equipment,  and  supplies  are  assembled  therein  at  such 
times  as  service  conditions  WiU  allow. 

TELEPHONES. 

During  the  present  season  40  miles  of  sinde-wire  telephone  lin«t 
has  been  constructed  over  the  west  side  trail  from  a  point  on  SoutK 
Fork  of  the  PuyaUup  River  via  Sunset  Park,  Mountain  Meadows, 
Crater  Lake,  Spray  Park,  Carbon  River  Valley  to  the  Carbon  Riyor 
ranger  station  and  the  northwest  comer  of  the  park,  from  which 
point  the  Forest  Service  has  extended  the  line  to  a  connection  with 
the  commercial  line  at  Fairfax,  Wash. 

An  additional  20  miles  is  now  under  construction  from  dacier 
Cabin  at  the  snout  of  the  Carbon  Glacier  via  Mystic  Lake,  CHmcier 
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Basing  and  the  White  River  Valley  to  the  ranger  station  on  White 
River  at  boundary  post  No.  62.  When  completed  these  extensions 
win  bring  the  total  mileage  of  single-wire  Cfovemment  line  within 
the  park  up  to  90  miles. 

In  addition  there  is  6.6  miles  of  telephone,  belonging  to  the  Tacoma 
Eastern  Rfuboad  Co.,  which  terminates  at  Longnure  Springs. 

MINING  CLAIMS. 

Idlning  operations  are  confined  to  claims  located  prior  to  the  act 
of  Congress  of  May  27,  1908,  prohibiting  the  location  of  mineral 
claims  within  the  park. 

Active  claim  is  asserted  to  nine  locations  by  the  Mount  Rainier 
Mining  Co.  in  the  Glacier  Basin  district  (north  central  section  of  the 
park),  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Longmire  Springs  (south  central 
section)  the  Eagle  Peak  Copper  Mining  Co.  is  working  toward  the 
development  of  two  clauns,  W  Sherman  Evans  and  Ike  Evans  two 
claims.  Improvements  on  all  of  these  claims  consist  largely  of  tunnels. 
No  ore  shipments  have  ever  been  made  exce{)t  for  test  piu*poses, 
from  any  mine  within  the  park,  though  operations  of  various  lands 
have  been  in  progress  for  nearly  20  years. 

FIRES. 

No  fires  occurred  within  the  park  during  the  season  of  1915. 
During  the  month  there  were  numerous  fires  outside  the  park^  and 
for  about  one  week  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  the  smoke  drifted 
into  the  park  to  such  an  extent  tlmt  sight-seeing  was  impossible 
except  in  the  early  morning  hours. 

PATROL. 

During  the  season  there  were  employed  in  the  park  service  nine 
park  rangers:  Thomas  E.  OFarrell,  chief  park  ranger,  stationed  on 
the  Carbon  River  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  park,  from  which 
point  he  directed  the  patrol,  trail,  and  telephone  construction  work 
on  the  north  side;  Prof.  J.  B.  Flett,  park  ranger,  stationed  at  Long- 
mire Springs  in  charge  of  traffic,  camp  grounds,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  park  literature,  general  information  conceminjg  tiie  flora,  toees, 
shrubbery,  etc. ;  Rudolpn  L.  Rosso,  park  ranger,  stationed  at  Paradise 
Valley,  in  charge  of  Paradise  Valley  and  Indian  Henrjr's  Camps ;  Arthur 
White,  temporary  park  ranger,  stationed  on  White  River  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  park ;  Herman  B.  Burnett,  temporary  park 
ranger,  stationed  at  the  Ohanapecosh  Hot  Springs  in  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  park;  Earl  V.  Clifford,  temporary^  park  ran^r,  sta- 
tioned at  the  park  entrance,  in  char^  of  the  r^istration  ofvidtors 
and  issuing  automobile  permits;  Archibald  Duncan,  L.  D.  Boyle,  and 
M.  D.  Gunston,  temporary  park  rangers,  stationed  at  NisquaUy 
Glacier,  Narada  Falls,  and  Paradise  ^^ev.  respectivdy.  as  traffic 
officers,  under  the  supervision  of  Chas.  A.  Clark,  general  foreman  ot 
road  improvement  woriL 
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GAME. 

The  comparative!]^  mild  wintor  of  1914-15  was  very  favorable  to 

fame  increase,  and,  judged  from  the  frequency  of  being  encountered 
y  tourists  and  park  rang^ers,  there  has  been  a  very  satisfactOTy 
increase  of  deer.  Hunting  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  park  territory, 
and  every  precaution  is  taken  by  parK  officers  to  prevent  poaching, 
but  the  densely  wooded  natxu:e  of  park  territory  makes  it  impoes^EB 
to  entirely  stop  the  practice.  A  great  many  goats  have  been  ooserved 
at  various  times  ana  places  during  the  past  summer.    One  band  of  100 

foats  was  observed  by  trail  worSers  in  August.    A  number  of  goats 
ave  pastured  in  Van  Trump  Park  this  season. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

The  mineral  springs  at  Longmire  constitute  an  attraction  which 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  park.  The  ground 
on  which  these  springs  are  located  was  patented  uncler  the  tninrng  laws 
a  number  of  years  ago  and  is  held  by  private  parties.  This  tract  is 
so  situated  with  reference  to  Oovemment  lands  that  the  public  can 
not  readily  distinguish  the  private  from  the  public  lands  andl>uildin^ 
Several  kmds  of  mineralized  waters  spring  from  the  ground  on  this 
tract  and  little  care  is  exercised  to  prevent^ollution.  A  large  amount 
of  this  water  has  a  temperature  of  70^  F.  on  reaching  the  surface. 
It  is  heavily  chai^ged  witn  sulphur,  and  a  swimming  tank  is  provided 
in  order  that  visitors  may  take  a  ''sulphur  plunge."  Other  waters 
are  charged  with  iron,  and  still  others  are  sweet,  cool  and  sparkEog. 

Immediately  south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  park,  near  the 
southeast  comer,  very  hot  mineral  springs  are  located,  and  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  acquire  them  under  the  mineral-land  laws.  If  this 
attempt  fails,  the  small  amount  of  land  involved  should  be  taken 
from  the  national  forest  and  added  to  the  park. 

Fine  mineralized  water  has  been  discovei^  on  the  new  traQ,  which 
was  built  up  the  Tahoma  Fork  River,  5  miles  north  of  the  Government 
road  and  also  on  the  South  Fork  of  Puyallup  Biver  near  boundary 
post  No.  16. 

TRAVEL. 

During  the  season  32,764  visitors  to  the  park  registered  at  the 
park  office,  on  the  Government  road,  near  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
park.  There  is  no  systematic  effort  to  obtain  registration  of  en- 
trances at  other  places  on  the  boundaries,  but  the  ranger  in  the  Oar^ 
bon  River  district  estimates  the  number  of  entrances  on  the  north 
side  as  being  2,000,  and  the  ranger  at  Ohanapecosh  station  estimates 
the  number  entering  there  at  50,  making  the  number  of  visitors 
reach  the  total  of  34,814,  as  compared  to  a  total  of  15,038  for  the 
season  of  1914.  A  s^tematic  count  of  the  park  gate  renstration 
shows  the  32,764  registrations  at  that  point  to  m  distributed  as 
follows:  From  Taooma,  8,194;  from  Seattle,  7,437;  from  other  points 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  5,544;  from  points  outside  the  State  of 
Washii^^n,  11,589. 

The  number  of  private  automobile  permits  issued  during  the  aeaaoa 
of  1915  was  3,230,  as  compared  to  1*,594  issued  in  1914.    The  number 
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of  people  entering  in  private  automobiles  was  23^404;  the  total  num- 
ber of  machine  entrances,  5,029.  The  %ures  given  in  the  last  sen- 
tenoe  above  do  not  include  the  automobi&etage  entrances,  by  which 
means  8,153  people  entered,  3,652  having  come  to  Ashford,  on  the 
Tacoma  Eastern  Railroad,  thence  to  the  park  in  automobile  stage, 
the  remaining  4,501  having  come  on  automobile  stages  from  Tacoma; 
200  people  entered  in  horse-drawn  vehicles:  5,000  people  came  into 
the  park  for  camping  purposes.  The  average  length  of  time  each 
person  remained  in  the  park  is  estimated  at  three  days.  Visitors  are 
not  required  to  r^istor  on  going  out. 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  MOTORCYCLES, 

During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1915,  there  were  issued  3,230 
permits  to  owners  of  private  automobiles  to  use  the  roads  of  the  park 
for  travel.  These  permits  are  good  for  repeated  entrances  until 
December  31  of  the  year  of  issue.  For  each  of  these  permits  a  fee  of 
$5  was  exacted,  making  the  revenue  collections  from  this  soxu'ce 
$16,150,  while  pubUc  automobiles  paid  $1,900.  Motorcycles  to  the 
number  of  247  were  licensed  at  $1  each. 

ACCIDENTS. 

Two  fatal  accidents  occurred  in  the  park  during  the  month  of 
August,  1915.  On  August  19  Mr.  Gilbert  Francis  Ordway,  a  promi- 
nent attornery  of  Boston,  Mass.,  while  returning  from  the  summit  of 
Motmt  Raimer,  was  killed  near  Gibraltar  in  descending  the  cliffs  of 
Cowlitz  Cleaver,  a  rocW  ridge  that  extends  from  Camp  mm  to  Gibral- 
tar. The  mountain-cmnbing  narty  was  composed  of  seven  people 
and  a  ^de.  Af tor  walking  fiuong  this  cleaver  for  about  a  quartor 
of  a  mile  the  party  started  to  leave  it  and  go  down  to  the  trail  in  the 
snow  below.  When  within  15  feet  of  the  trail  Mr.  Ordway  placed  his 
Alpine  staff  directlv  in  front  of  him.  in  order  to  make  a  stop  down  of 
about  2  feet.  Suddenly  his  staff  slipped,  precipitating  him  forward 
to  the  trail  below,  a  drop  of  about  15  feet.  He  struck  on  his  head, 
just  back  of  the  left  ear,  ajgainst  a  rock,  rendering  him  xmconscious. 
m  which  stato  ha  remaineduntil  his  death.  The  accident  happened 
at  4.20  p.  m.,  but  he  lived  until  the  rescue  party  reached  nim  at 
10  D.  m. 

On  August  31  Mr.  C.  W.  Ferguson,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  killed  by 
falling  ice  in  the  caves  of  Paradise  Glacier.  There  were  17  people 
and  a  puide  in  the  party.  Disr^arding  the  instructions  of  the  guide, 
several  people  proceeded  in  advance  and  entered  the  caves.  Two 
boys  passed  through,  Mr.  Ferguson,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  fol- 
lowed, stopped  inside  and  began  picking  at  tne  ice  overhead  with  his 
Alpine  stan,  when  a  large  olock  of  ice  broke  loose,  kiUing  him 
instantly. 

Aside  from  these  two  no  other  accidents  have  occurred. 

An  arrangement  was  made  with  Dr.  James  R.  Yocom,  of  Tacoma, 
for  medical  and  hospital  service  to  the  men  employed  on  construction 
work,  for  which  the  men  contributed  $1  per  month.  Two  patients 
were  removed  to  the  hospital  in  Tacoma,  one  of  whom  died. 
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CONCESSIONS  AND  SPECIAL  PERMITS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  soecial  permits  issued  and  amounts  pud  tllef^ 
for  for  the  season  now  closing: 

Special  permUi  taued  during  MOton  cf  1915. 

HOTELS  AND  TENT  CAMPS. 

'Tacoma  Eastern  Railroad,  hotel  at  Longmiie  Springs  (see  also  Tele- 

lAonee) 1600.00 

John  L.  Keeee.  tent  camp  in  Paradise  Valley  (see  also  Novelty  salesstands). .       577. 50 
Geo]*ge  B.  Hall,  tent  camp  in  Indian  Henry's  Hunting  Grounds  (see  also 
Livery  bams  and  pony  trains) 75.00 

UTBST  BARNS  AND  PONT  TRADES. 

Tacoma  Tazicab  A  Baggase  Transfer  Co  (see  also  Automobiles} 65.00 

George  B.  Hall  (see  also  Hotels  and  tent  camps) 200.00 


NovBiynr  sales  stands. 

National  Park  Hotel  &  Transportation  Co.,  in  lobby  of  National  Park  Inn, 

Lonnnire  Springs 60.00 

John  L.  Reese,  at  camp  Paradise  Park  (see  also  Hotels  and  tent  camps) ...         15. 00 


OUIDBS. 

Harry  G.Greer 25.00 

Jules  Stampfler 25.00 

H.  A.  Loss 20.00 

R.  E.  Williams  (packer,  1  horse) LOO 

AITTOMOBILBS  AND  MOTOBOTOLES. 

Tacoma  Taxicab  &  Baggage  Transfer  Co.,  five  12^asBenger  automobiles 
and  two  20-passenger  automobiles  for  hire  (see  luso  Livery  bams  and 

pony  trains) 400.00 

Mountain  Transpcnlation  Co.,  four  12-pas8enger  automobiles  for  hire 200. 00 

Atherton's  Bluebird  Tours  Co.,  three  7-passenger  automobiles  and  two 

24-passenger  automobiles  for  hire 300. 00 

Tacoma  Auto  Livery  Co.,  five  T-passenger  automohilee  for  hire 250. 00 

Pacific  Auto  Transit  Go.  .two  16-passenger  automobiles  for  hire 150. 00 

Mount  Tacoma-Rainier  Tours  Co. ,  two  7-passenger  automobiles  for  hire . . .  100. 00 

Independent  Touring  Gar  Go. ,  two  7-passen^  automobiles  for  hire 100. 00 

Biugon  D.  Mesler,  one  5-passenger  automobile  for  hire 50. 00 

J.  CL  McGormick,  one  7-pasBenger  automobile  for  hire 50.00 

Conrad  M.  Hansen,  one  7-pa88enger  automobile  for  hire 50. 00 

W.  P.  Geisenheyner,  one  7-pasBenger  automobile  for  hire 50. 00 

D.  J.  Lindsay,  one  7-pa88enger  automobile  for  hire 50. 00 

Frank  Gill,  one  7-pa88enger  automobile  for  hire 50.00 

Edwin  L.  Davis,  one  7-pa88enger  automobile  for  hire 50.00 

R.  H.  Chantler,  one  7-pae86nger  automobile  for  hire 50. 00 

Private  automobiles,  3,230.  at  15  each 16, 150.00 

Motorcycles,  247,  at  II  each 247.00 

TELEPHONES. 

Tacoma  Eastern  Railroad  (see  also  Hotels  and  tent  camps) 25. 00 

PHOTOOBAPHERS. 

L.  G.  Linkletter 50.00 

E.  RayHackett 75.00 
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MI80BLLANBOU8. 

Elcaine  Longmire,  ice  cream,  confectionery,  and  camp  grocery |100. 00 

James  G.  Patterson,  barber  flhop  in  Reese's  camp 5.00 

Mount  Rainier  Mining  Co.,  privileges  on  abandoned  mining  claims 300. 00 

Mount  Rainier  Miniiu[  Co.,  for  timber  cut  in  park 200. 00 

Eagle  Peak  Goi>per  Mining  Co.,  for  use  of  water  in  Paradise  River  for  gen- 
erating electricity 7. 60 

National  Park  Hotel  &  Transportation  Co.,  fuel  wood 10. 00 

Jcihn  L.  Reese,  fuel  wood 20. 00 

Thos.  B.  Elliott,  ice  cream,  soft  drink,  and  lunch  stand  near  foot  of  Ni»- 

qually  Glacier 26.00 

William  Nish,  telescopes  for  view  purposes 26. 00 

Tacoma  Tazicab  &  &«gage  Transfer  Co.,  temporary  garage  in  Paradise 

VaUey 60.00 

Nationiu  Park  Inn ,  fuel  wood 3. 00 

Total  revenues 20,746.00 

HOTELS  AND  CAMP  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  National  Park  Inn,  at  Longmire  SprinjgSy  is  the  principal 
public  stopping  Dlace  within  the  park.  Tne  ^anchise  to  operate 
this  hotel  is  helcl  in  the  name  of  the  Tacoma  Eastern  Rauroad. 
The  building  is  a  frame  structure,  two  and  one-half  stories  in  height, 
125  feet  long,  and  32  feet  wide.  There  are  36  guest  rooms  in  the 
main  buildi^.  and  through  the  use  of  tents  250  guests  may  be 
accommodate.  A  very  attractive  clubhouse  or  assembly  nail, 
built  of  pine  logs,  has  been  provided  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  guests.  Water  is  taken  from  the  Nisqually  River  for  the  opera- 
tion of  an  electric  lighting  and  refrj^eratmg  plant. 

A  hotel  and  tent  camp  is  operatedon  the  patented  lands  at  Long- 
mire Sprii:^  by  Mrs.  Mcaine  Longmire. 

Joh^j^^Keese  operates  a  tent  camp  in  Paradise  V allejr,  and  George 
B.  JSwToperates  a  tent  camp  in  Lioian  Henry's  Hxmting  Grouncu. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  L.  Reabubn, 

Supervisor. 

The  Secbetabt  of  the  Intebior. 
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APPENDIX. 


BULBS  AND  BBGhTTLATIONS. 
Oeneral  re^ulationfl  of  Mardh  80,  1013. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by  the  acts  of  Congress  ap> 
proved  March  2,  1899,  and  May  27,  1908,  the  followui^  ndes  aM 
regulations  for  the  govemment  of  the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park, 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  are  hereby  establi^ed  and  made  public: 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  distSirb  in  any  manner  any  of  the 
mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  on  the  Govemment 
lands  withm  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injiu*e  any  timber  growing  on  the  park 
lands,  or  to  deface  or  injiu*e  any  Govemment  property.  Camping 
parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel 

3.  Fires  should  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  ex- 
tinguished when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be  exer- 
cised at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  £md  grass. 

4.  Hunting  or  killing,  woundins,  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  miea  neoessarr 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  mflicting  an  mjury,  is  pro- 
hibited.  The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  m  huntm^,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  posses- 
sion of  game  Killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumataaces 
than  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  anud 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not 
the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and  the 
actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Firearms 
will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from  the 
superintendent  thereof. 

5.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps^  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  ex- 
plosives, or  m  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  piirposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbiad^i.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  in  any  of  the 
waters  oi  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of  the 
year,  imtil  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior. 

6.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  engam  in 
any  business,  or  erect  biiildings,  etc.,  upon  the  Govemment  lands  in 
the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  superintendent  may  grant  authority  to  competent 
persons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  tae  same  in  his  discretion.  No 
pack  trains  will  be  allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  dahr 
re^tered  guide. 

7.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  Hinits  are  entitled  to 
the  full  use  ana  enjoyment  thereof;  the  boundaries  of  such  lands^ 
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however,  must  be  determined,  and  marked  and  defined,  so  that  they 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  While  no  limita- 
tions or  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the  use  of  such  private  lands 
so  long  as  such  use  does  not  interfere  with  or  injure  the  park,  private 
owners  must  provide  against  trespass  by  their  stock  or  cattle,  or 
otherwise,  upon  the  park  lands,  and  all  trespasses  committed  will  be 
punished  to  the  fuU  extent  of  the  law.  Stock  may  be  taken  over  the 
park  lands  to  patented  private  lands  with  the  written  permission 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  but  such  permission 
and  supervision  are  not  required  when  access  to  such  pnvatelands 
is  had  wholly  over  roads  or  lands  not  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States. 

8.  Hereafter  the  location  of  mining  claims  under  the  mineral-land 
laws  of  the  United  States  is  prohibited  within  the  park.  Persons 
who  have  heretofore  acouirea  in  good  faith  rights  to  any  mining 
location  or  locations  shall  not  be  permitted  to  injure,  destroy,  or 
interfere  with  the  retention  in  their  natural  condition  of  any  timber, 
mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  within  said  park 
outside  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  mining  claims  duly  located 
and  held  under  the  mineral-land  laws. 

9.  Allowing  the  running  at  large,  herding,  or  era^ng  of  cattle  or 
stock  of  any  Kind  on  the  Government  landb  in  me  pan^:,  as  well  as 
the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  same,  is  strictly  forbidden, 
except  where  authority  therefor  has  been  granted  by  the  superin- 
tendent. AH  cattle  or  stock  found  trespassing  on  the  park  lands 
will  be  impounded  and  disposed  of  as  directed  in  regulations  approved 
March  30,  1912. 

10.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted  upon  Gov- 
ernment lands  inthe  park.  ^  ^ 

11.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  Government  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  pubUc. 

12.  r^*sons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  will 
be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

No  lessee  or  Ucensee  shall  retain  in  lus  employ  anv  person  whose 
presence  in  the  park  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  be  subversive  of  the  good  order  and  management  of  the 
reservation. 

13.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  remove  aU  trespassers  from  the  Government 
lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  and  all  the 
provisions  orthe  acts  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

Instnietions  of  May  2,  1014. 

1.  Interference  with,  or  molestation  of,  any  bear  or  other  wild 
animal  in  the  park  in  any  way  by  any  person  not  authorized  by  the 
superintendent  is  prohibited. 

2.  The  wanton  aestruction  of  wild  flowers,  plants,  or  shrubs  growing 
on  the  park  lands  is  forbidden. 
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3.  Fires. — ^The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  the  corn* 
plete  extinction  of  all  camp  fires  before  they  are  abandoned.  All  tshm 
and  unbumed  bits  of  wood  must,  when  practicable,  be  thorousfalj 
soaked  with  water.  Where  fires  are  built  in  the  neij^boihood  of 
decayed  logs,  particular  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  extir^gutsb- 
ment  of  fires  in  the  decaying  mold.  Fire  may  be  extinguished  wbere 
water  is  not  available  by  a  complete  covering  of  earth,  f^  from  twigs 
or  other  vegetable  matter,  and  well  packed  down.  Care  should  m 
taken  that  no  lighted  match,  cigar,  or  cigarette  is  dropped  in  any 
grass,  twigs,  leaves,  or  tree  mold. 

All  fires  f oimd  which  have  not  been  properly  safeguarded  should  be 
reported  to  some  official  of  the  park  service.  Fires  should  be  lighted 
only  when  necessary,  and  it  is  insisted  that  such  fires  be  coiiq)!eteIj 
extinguished  when  no  longer  required.  Fires  must  not  be  kept  bum- 
ing  during  night  or  day  unless  some  one  is  left  in  charge. 

4.  Camps. ^ — No  camp  will  be  made  except  at  designated  locafities. 
AU  campers  in  Paradise  Valley  shall  first  report  to  the  superintendent 
or  his  authorized  representative  for  assignment  to  camping  sites,  and 
will  not  change  camps  without  permission.  Blankets,  doming,  nam- 
mocks,  or  anv  other  article  liable  to  frighten  teams  must  not  be  hung 
near  the  roaa.  The  same  rule  appUes  to  temporary  stops,  such  as  for 
feedii^  horses  or  for  taking  lunch. 

5.  Subhish. — ^Many  successive  parties  camp  on  the  same  sites  during 
the  season,  and  camp  grounds  must  be  thorouehly  cleaned  before  they 
are  abandoned.  Limch  boxes,  paper,  and  otner  refuse  must  not  lie 
scattered  along  trails,  roads,  and  at  otner  places  in  the  park;  tin  cans 
must  be  flattened,  and,  wim  bottles,  cast-off  clothing,  and  all  other 
debris,  must  be  deposited  in  a  pit  provided  for  the  purpose.  Wh»i 
camps  are  made  in  unusual  places  where  pits  may  not  be  provided,  all 
refuse  must  be  hidden  where  it  will  not  be  offendve  to  tne  eye. 

6.  Bicycles. — ^The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  by  persons  uains 
bicycles  or  motor  cycles.  On  meeting  a  team  the  rider  must  stop  em 
stand  at  side  of  road  between  the  Bicyde  or  motor  cyde  and  the 
team — the  outer  side  of  the  road  if  on  a  grade  or  curve.  In  paasiiig  a 
team  from  the  rear,  the  rider  should  learn  from  the  driver  if  bis  horses 
are  Uable  to  frighten,  in  which  case  the  driver  should  halt  and  the 
rider  dismount  and  walk  past,  keeping  between  the  bicyde  or  motor 
cyde  and  the  team. 

7.  FishiTig. — ^AU  fish  less  than  8  inches  in  length  should  at  onoe  be 
returned  to  the  water  with  the  least  damaee  possible  to  the  fish. 
Fish  that  are  to  be  retained  must  be  at  once  Killed  by  a  blow  on  the 
back  of  the  head  or  by  thrusting  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instrument 
into  the  head.    No  one  person  shall  catch  more  than  20  fish  in  one  dav. 

Comphance  with  the  fishing  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington  wiB 
be  reouired  by  park  officers. 

8.  ifogs  avd  cats. — Dogs  and  cats  are  not  permitted  on  the  park 
lands.  This  rule,  so  far  as  it  rdates  to  dogs^  does  not  apply  to  clogs 
trained  for  use  by  Government  employees  m  the  exterminatioii  of 
predatory  wild  animals. 

9.  Stages. — Stipes  arriving  at  Longmire  Springs  and  Paradise  Val- 
ley shall  stop  at  each  hotel  or  permanent  camp  in  the  order  of  loc&tioii, 
so  that  passengers  mav  exercise  the  ri^t  of  sdection. 

10.  Driving  on  roads  of  park. — (a)  Drivers  of  vehides  of  any  de- 
scription, when  overtaken  by  other  vehicles  traveling  at  a  faster 
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of  speed  and  within  the  prescribed  speed  limits,  shall,  if  requested  to 
do  so,  turn  out  and  give  the  latter  free  and  unobstructed  passageway. 
(h)  Vehicles,  in  passing  each  other,  must  give  full  half  of  the  road- 
way.   This  applies  to  freight  outfits  as  welTas  any  other. 

(c)  Freight,  oarage,  and  heavy  camping  outfits  on  sidehill  grades 
throushout  the  park  will  take  the  outer  side  of  the  road  while  being 
passed  by  passenger  vehicles  in  either  direction. 

(d)  Transportation  companies,  freight  and  wood  contractors,  and 
all  other  parties  and  persons  using  the  park  roads,  will  be  held  liable 
for  violations  of  these  instructions. 

(e)  Mounted  men  on  meeting  a  passenger  team  on  a  grade  will 
halt  on  the  outer  side  until  the  team  passes.  •  When  approaching  a 
passenger  team  from  the  rear  warning  must  be  given,  and  no  faster 
gait  wm  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  make  the  passage,  and  if  on  a 
grade  the  passage  will  be  on  the  outer  side.  A  passenger  team  must 
not  be  passed  on  a  dangerous  grade. 

(f)  All  wagons  used  m  hauling  heavy  freight  over  the  park  roads 
must  have  tires  not  less  than  4  inches  in  widUi.  This  order  does  not 
apply  to  express  freight  hauled  in  light  spring  wagons  with  single 
teams. 

(g)  Pack  trains  will  be  required  to  follow  trails  whenever  prac- 
ticable. 

11.  ARsceHaneotis. — ^No  person  shall  ride  or  drive  faster  than  a 
walk  over  any  of  the  Government  bridges  within  the  park.  Riding 
or  driving  at  night  is  forbidden  except  m  cases  of  emergency. 

Persons  with  animala  using  trails  must  keep  therein;  leaving  the 
trails  for  the  purpose  of  miSig  short  cuts  wiU  not  be  permitted. 

Persons  are  not  allowed  to  bathe  near  any  of  the  regularly  traveled 
roads  in  the  park  without  suitable  bathing  clothes. 

It  is  forbidden  to  bathe,  wash  clothes,  or  cooking  utensils,  or  in 
any  other  way  pollute  the  waters  of  the  rivers  or  creeks  above  the 
hotels  in  the  park. 

It  is  forbidden  to  water  stock  directly  from  the  rivers  or  creeks 
above  the  hotels  in  the  park.  A  bucket  or  other  vessel  should  be 
used. 

It  is  forbidden  to  tie  stock  within  100  yards  of  any  tent  or  tent 
ground.  It  is  forbidden  to  tie  stock  so  near  the  rivers  or  creeks 
above  the  hotels  that  the  stock  may  enter  these  streams. 

Campers  and  all  others,  save  those  holding  license  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  are  prohibited  from  hiring  their  horses,  trap- 
pings, or  vehicles  to  tourists  or  visitors  in  the  park. 

Aiotographers  operating  moving-picture  cameras  must  report  to 
the  office  ox  the  superintendent  of  tne  park  and  obtain  written  con- 
sent, approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  before  they  will  be 
allowea  to  enter  the  park  with  their  cameras.  To  avoid  inevitable 
delay,  applications  for  privileges  of  this  character  should  be  made  at 
least  a  week  in  advance.  Photographers  operating  ordinary  cameras 
will  not  be  allowed  to  sell  their  proouct  in  the  park  without  a  license 
beinuz  first  obtained. 

An  complaints  by  tourists  and  others  as  to  service,  etc.,  rendered 
in  the  reservation  should  be  made  to  the  superintendent  in  writing 
before  the  complainant  leaves  the  park. 
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12.  The  penalty  for  disregard  of  these  mstructions  b  sommtfj 
ejection  from  the  park. 

Begulationfl  of  Mardh  80,  1012,  govemixi^  the  impcmnding  and  dimpo&Mtm 

of  loose  Uve  stock. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running:  at  laigB  or 
being  herded  or  grazed  in  the  Momit  Rainier  National  rark  wiUioot 
authority  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be  taken  iq>  and 
impounded  by  the  superintendent,  who  wiH  at  once  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  owner,  if  known.  It  the  owner  is  not  known,  notice 
of  such  impounding,  giving  a  description  of  the  animal  or  ^mimak^ 
with  the  brands  thereon,  will  be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside 
the  park  and  in  two  public  places  outside  the  park.  Any  owner  of 
an  animal  thus  impounded  may  at  any  time  before  the  sistle  thereof 
reclaim  the  same  upon  proving  ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of 
notice  and  aU  expenses  mcident  to  the  taking  up  and  detrition  of 
such  animal,  including  the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same. 
If  any  animal  thus  impounded  shall  not  be  reclaimed  within  30  days 
from  notice  to  the  owner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall 
be  sold  at  public  auction  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  superintendent  after  10  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  posting 
notices  in  six  public  places  in  the  park  and  two  public  places  out- 
side the  park,  and  by  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  im- 
pounding, and  selling  thereof,  shall  be  carefully  retains  by  the 
superintendent  in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  of  six  months,  auiing 
which  time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may  be 
claimed  by  and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satb- 
factory  proof  of  ownership,  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months 
f rom  tiie  date  of  sale  sucn  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Moont 
Rainier  National  Park  fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  aU  animals  unpounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  aU  notioes 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amoimt  for  which  each  animal  was  sc4d 
and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  di^positiaa 
of  the  proceeds. 

The  superintendent  will  in  each  instance  make  every  reasonabk 
effort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  the  animals  impounded  and  to  grre 
actual  notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

Begtilations  of  April  21, 1015|  governing  the  admlimion  of  aatonioUl««  sai 

motor  cyelee. 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1S99  (30 
Stat.,  993),  setting  aside  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Washing;ion  as 
a  pubhc  park,  the  following  regulations  governing  the  admiasioa  of 
automobiles  and  motor  cyc^  into  the  Mount  Rainier  National  ^ 
are  hereby  established  and  made  public: 

1.  No  automobile  or  motor  cycle  will  be  permitted  within  the 
and  bounds  of  the  Mount  Ramier  National  Park  unless  the 
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thereof  secures  a  written  permit  from  the  supervisor  of  the  park  at 
Ashford,  Wadi.,  or  his  representative. 

2.  Applications  for  permits  must  show:  (a)  Name  of  owner,  (b) 
aumber  of  machine,  (c)  name  of  driver,  and  (d)  inclusive  dates  for 
which  permit  is  desired,  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  be  accompanied 
by  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  automobile  ana  $1  for  each  motor  cycle. 

Permits  must  be  presented  to  the  supervisor  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentatives at  the  park  entrance  on  the  Government  road.^  Tne 
permittee  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  a  transportation  business  in  the 

Eark  without  a  special  license  therefor  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
iterior.  ... 

3.  The  use  of  automobiles  and  motor  cycles  will  be  permitted  on 
the  Government  road  from  the  western  boimdary  of  Moimt  Rainier 
National  Park  to  Longmire  Springs  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and 
9  p.  m.,  but  no  automobile  or  motor  cycle  shall  enter  the  park,  or 
leave  Liongmire  Springs  in  the  direction  of  the  western  boimdarv 
later  than  8.30  p.  m.;  the  use  of  automobiles  and  motor  cycles  will 
be  permitted  on  the  Government  road  between  Longmire  Springs 
and  Paradise  Valley  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  9.30  p.  m.,  but 
no  automobile  or  motor  cycle  shall  leave  Longmire  Springs  in  the 
direction  of  Paradise  Valley  later  than  7.30  p.  m.,  or  leave  raradise 
Valley  in  the  direction  of  Longmire  Springs  beiore  6  a.  m.,  or  later  than 
7.30  p.  m. 

4.  when  teams,  saddle  horses,  or  pack  trains  approach,  automobiles 
and  motor  cycles  will  take  position  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  roadway, 
re&|ardle8S  oi  the  direction  m  which  they  are  going,  taking  care  that 
simcient  room  is  left  on  the  inside  for  horses  U>  pass. 

5.  Automobiles  and  motor  cycles  will  stop  when  teams,  saddle 
horses,  or  pack  trains  approach,  and  remain  at  rest  imtil  they  have 

Eassed.  or  until  the  drivers  are  satisfied  regarding  the  safety  of  their 
orses. 

6.  Speed  will  be  limited  to  6  miles  per  hour,  except  on  straight 
stretches  where  approaching  teams,  saddle  horses,  and  pack  trains 
will  be  visible,  when,  if  none  are  in  sight,  this  speed  may  be  increased 
to  the  rate  indicated  on  signboards  along  tne  road;  in  no  event, 
however,  shall  it  exceed  15  miles  per  hour. 

7.  Signals  with  horn  will  be  given  at  or  near  every  bend  to  announce 
to  apraoaching  drivers  the  proximity  of  a  machine. 

8.  Horses  have  the  right  of  way.  and  automobiles  and  motor  cycles 
win  be  backed  or  otherwise  hanaled,  as  necessary,  so  as  to  enable 
horses  to  pass  with  safetv. 

9.  AU  permits  granted  at  any  time  when  automobiles  or  motor 
cycles  can  enter  tne  park  will  expire  on' December  31  of  the  year  of 
issue. 

10.  Violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  or  the  general  regula- 
tions for  the  TOvemment  of  the  park,  will  cause  the  revocation  of 
permit;  will  subject  the  owner  of  the  automobile  or  motor  cycle  to 
any  damages  occasioned  thereby  and  to  ejectment  from  the  reserva- 
tion, and  be  cause  for  refusal  to  issue  a  new  permit  to  the  owner 
without  prior  sanction  in  writing  from  the  Seo^tary  of  the  Interior. 

11.  An  automobile  and  motor  cycle  regulations  neretofore  issued 
are  canceled  and  revoked. 
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BXCEBPT  FBOH  AN  ACT  BNTITIiBD  <<AK  ACT  TO  P&OVIDB  FOB 
DETBBMININa  THE  HEIKS  OF  DECBASBD  INDIANS,  FOB  TEB 
DISPOSITION  AND  SALE  OF  ALLOTUBNTS  OF  DECEASED  INDIANS, 
FOB  THE  LEASma  OF  AIXOTMENTS,  AND  FOB  OTHEB  FUB- 
POSES/'  APPBOVBD  JUNE  25,  1910  (86  STAT.,  867),  PBOVIDINQ 
PUNISHMENT  FOB  DEPBEDATIONS  AND  FOB  NOT  EZTINGUISH- 
ma  FIBES  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  ETC. 

Sec.  6.  That  section  50  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify,  revise, 
and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,' '  approved  March  4. 
1909  (Thirty-fiftn  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  one  thousana 
and  ninety-eight),  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"  Sec.  '50.  Whoever  shidl  unlawf uUj  cut,  or  aid  in  unlawfully  cut- 
ting, or  shall  wantonly  injure  or  destroy,  or  procure  to  be  wantonly 
injured  or  destroyed,  any  tree,  growing,  standing,  or  being  upon  any 
land  of  the  United  States  which,  in  pursuance  of  law,  has  been 
reserved  or  piurchased  by  the  United  States  for  any  public  use,  or  upon 
any  Indian  reservation,  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any 
tribe  of  Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the 
aUottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $500  or  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

That  section  53  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read: 

^'  Seo.  53.  Whoever  diall  build  a  fire  in  or  near  any  forest,  timber, 
or  other  inflammable  materiid  imon  the  public  domain,  or  upon  any 
Indian  reservation,  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  trible 
of  Indians  under  the  authority  ot  the  United  States,  or  upon  any 
Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  bj 
the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall,  before  leaving 
said  fire,  totally  extinguish  the  same;  and  whoever  shall  fail  to  do  so 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  MESA  VERDE 

NATIONAL  PARK, 


Mangos,  Colo.,  September  20^  1915, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  for  uie  year  ending  June 
30, 1915 : 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  park  was  establii^ed  by  the  act  of  Jime  29,  1906  (34  Stat, 
616) .  It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  Colorado, 
in  Montezuma  County,  and  embraces  an  area  of  66.2  square  miles,  or 
42,376  acres,  but  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Jime  30,  1913,  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  were  so  changed  as  to  include  an  aggregate 
area  of  76.51  square  miles,  or  48,966.4  acres. 

The  park  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  is  empowered  by  law  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  its  government. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Mesa  Verde  is  a  high  table-land,  dividing  the  Mancos  and  Monte- 
zuma Valleys.  This  mesa  is  elevated  above  the  valleys  some  2,000 
feet,  and  rises  abruptly  from  their  floors,  with  precipitous  sides,  like 
the  walls  of  a  canyon.  The  northern  extremity  of  this  great  mesa 
terminates  in  Point  Lookout,  which  juts  out  between  the  two  valleys, 
a  landmark  for  miles  in  all  directions.  The  surface  of  this  table-land 
is  broken  by  innumerable  canyons,  which  start  from  the  very  edge  of 
the  mesa  on  the  northern  and  western  sides,  and,  growing  deeper  and 
more  rugged  as  they  descend,  finally  open  out  into  the  Mancos  Can- 
yon. These  canyons  have  many  great  caverns  in  their  side  walls, 
with  the  overhanging  rock  for  roots,  and  in  these  caverns  are  found 
the  ruins  of  the  cliff  dwellings.  The  principal  ruins  are  found  in 
Navajo,  Cliff,  Soda,  Long,  and  Bock  Canjrons.  though  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  lesser  ruins  in  all  the  canyons  in  tM  park.  Spruce  Tree 
House  is  in  Spruce  Canyon,  a  branch  of  Navajo;  Cliff  Talace  is  in 
Cliff  Canyon ;  Balcony  House  is  in  Soda ;  Peabody  House  and  Inac- 
cessible are  in  Navajo ;  Long  House  is  in  Bock  Canyon ;  and  a  re- 
cently discovered  rum  is  in  Long.  These  ruined  houses,  or  villages, 
are  found  in  the  recesses  of  the  canyon  walls  and,  protected  from  the 
weather,  are  remarkably  well  preserved.  Some  of  them  are  small, 
with  only  a  few  rooms,  while  others  are  large  and  must  have  accom- 
modated a  large  population.  The  ruins  found  on  the  mesas,  without 
the  protection  of  the  overhanging  cliffs,  have  not  withstood  the  rav- 
ages of  time  and  are  now  but  mounds  ox  stone  and  earth. 

Park  Point,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  park,  is  the 
highest  point,  with  an  altitude  of  8,574  feet. 
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CUSTODIANSHIP. 

The  custody  of  the  park  is  delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  b- 
tenor  to  a  superintendent,  whose  office  is  maintained  at  Mancos, 
Colo.,  the  nearest  railroad  point  to  the  park.  The  superintendent 
is  assisted  by  a  limited  number  of  rangers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  act 
as  guides  through  the  ruins  and  to  police  the  parl^ 

The  best  of  order  has  been  maintained  witnin  the  park,  and  the 
ruins  have  been  protected  from  vandalism;  in  fact,  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  evade  the  rules  and  regulations. 

STOCK. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  the  department  to  lease  the  graziDg 
lands  to  owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park,  and  at  present 
there  are  three  leases  or  permits  for  the  grazmg  of  1,335  head  of 
cattle.  The  lessees  are  required  to  assist  in  maintaining  order  and 
to  guard  against  fires  within  the  park. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

All  the  roads  in  the  park  have  been  worked,  and  in  most  cases 
widened  and  improved.  A  short  section  of  the  old  road,  Imown  as 
the  Decker  Koad,  has  been  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  steep  grade 
and  rocky  roadbed,  and  a  new  piece  oi  road  constructed  whicn  main- 
tains an  easy  grade  and  a  smooth  roadbed.  The  road  from  Sprooe 
Tree  Camp  to  Cliff  Palace^  Balcony  House,  and  Peabody  House, 
heretofore  only  cleaned  oi  brush  and  trees,  has  been  widened, 
plowed,  and  graded. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  water  in  all  the  wells  has  held  out,  and  two  new  reservoirs 
have  been  constructed  for  stock  use  by  the  lessees  of  the  grazing 
lands.  The  supply  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp  never  varies,  and  the 
engine  and  pump  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  winter  at  the 
camp  and  for  the  camping  parties.  The  spring  at  Balccmy  House 
is  always  the  same,  a  pool  of  clear,  cold  water,  with  no  visfble  inki 
or  outlet,  but  always  there  to  refresh  the  thirsty  traveler. 

BUILDINQS. 

No  new  building  have  been  erected,  although  the  department  has 
authorized  the  building  of  a  ranger  station  at  Sjmnice  Tree  Ctmj^ 
where  a  man  has  to  be  stationed  all  the  time.  This  building  will 
be  erected  some  time  during  the  present  season. 

QAiVia 

Deer  are  more  and  more  numerous  each  vear  now  that  they  ai« 
unmolested.  Small  game  is  plentiful,  and  tne  rabbit  is  everywhere. 
Coyotes,  too,  are  numerous. 
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TRAVEL. 

The  number  of  tourists  registering  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp  during 
the  year  ended  June  80, 1915,  was  663.  a  gam  of  over  a  hunored,  and 
this  does  not  show  the  real  gain,  for  tne  season  was  late  opening  and 
tourist  travel  did  not  commence  imtil  the  year  had  closed. 

REPAIRS  TO  THE  RUINS. 

Dunns  the  year  no  repairs  to  the  ruins  were  undertaken  other 
than  replacing  ladders  or  repairing  the  trails  leading  to  the  ruins. 
A  ruin  in  Lon^  Canyon  was  entered  by  one  of  the  rangers  for  the 
first  time  since  it  was  abandoned  by  its  ori^al  tenants.  Its  difficult 
approach  had  protected  it  from  all  vandalism,  and  it  was  found  just 
as  it  had  been  left,  no  one  knows  how  lonff  ago.  One  sealed  room 
contained  a  fine  collection  bf  jars  and  implements.  It  was  reached 
by  swinging  a  ladder  over  the  cliff,  anchoring  it  at  the  top,  and  let- 
tmg  it  swing.  Down  this  swinging  ladder  the  ranger  went  and  then 
anchored  it  at  the  bottom.    Now  tourists  make  the  descent. 

TELEPHONE  LINE. 

A  telephone  line  has  been  constructed  from  Mancos  to  Spruce  Tree 
Camp  with  five  road  boxes  along  the  road,  and  now  tourists  are  not 
beyond  the  use  of  the  long-distance  telephone.  The  boxes  alon^  the 
road  are  for  the  convenience  of  the  traveler,  and  connect  with  the 
Mancos  exchange  of  the  Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

Automobiles  and  motorcycles  are  allowed  to  make^  the  run  to  the 
ruins,  and  many  machines  have  been  permitted  within  the  park. 
The  run  is  made  in  about  three  hours. 

MINING. 

• 

The  mine  operated  by  Gteorge  S.  Todd,  of  Cortez,  Colo.,  has  pro- 
duced 474  tons  and  1,281  pounds  of  coal  during  the  year  ended  June 
80, 1915.  Tnis  is  the  only  mine  now  operated  within  the  boimdaries 
of  Mesa  Verde  National  "Park. 

LANDS. 

There  are  720  acres  of  patented  lands  within  the  park,  and  these 
lands  diould  be  acquired  oy  the  Government  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible,  especially  the  four  claims  that  lie  on  the  mesa,  in  the  heart 
of  the  park — the  two  Prater  claims,  the  Armstrong  claim,  and  the 
Waters  claim.   The  following  are  the  patented  lands : 

Patented  land  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 

Acrwi. 

H.  B.  915,  made  Feb.  20, 1900.  by  Albert  Prater,  for  SB.  i  SR  }  sec.  18.  B.  i 
NB.  i.  NE.  i  8B.  i.  see.  19.  patented  Nov.  14.  1915 100 

H.  B.  0069.  made  Mar.  19.  1900.  by  Mabyn  Morefleld  (now  Armstrong),  for 
B.  i  NW.  1.  B  »  8W.  h  iiec.  20,  pntented  Ang.  26.  1910 100 
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C.  E.  8S9,  made  Apr.  10, 1889,  by  Frederick  Richards,  for  NK  i  SW.  i  sec 
26,  patented  Joly  14. 1891 4u 

C.  E.  896,  made  Ck:t  15, 1889,  by  George  M.  Comfort  for  NE.  i  NW.  i  sec. 

26.  patented  July  14, 1891 40 

H.  E.  0364,  made  Sept  11,  1903,  by  Ellen  Elizabeth  Waters,  for  W.  i  8E.  | 

and  W.  i  NE.  i  sec.  28,  patented  Bday  16, 1911«- 100 

H.  B.  1021,  made  Feb.  16,  1900,  by  William  F.  Prater,  for  SE.  |  SR  i  sea 

19  and  E.  |  NE.  i,  NE.  i  SE.  i,  sec  30,  patented  Aug.  10, 1906 160 

Total 720 

(All  in  T.  35  N.,  R.  14  W.,  New  Mexico  principal  meridian.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Boad  buUding. — A  new  road  should  be  constructed  to  make  the 
ascent  of  the  mesa,  and  the  road  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
park  to  station  64  should  be  abandoned,  as  this  is  the  most  expensive 
portion  of  the  road  to  maintain  and  is  the  only  part  where  there  can 
be  any  danger  to  travelers.  The  old  road.now  in  use,  is  narrow,  and 
is  directly  under  the  overhanmng  cliffs  of  Point  Lookout,  where  every 
shower  brings  down  rock  and  earth,  causing  great  expense  in  repairs. 
The  proposed  road  would  ascend  the  mesa  on  the  east  of  Point  Look- 
out and  pass  through  a  scrub-oak  country  with  nothim^  to  threatai 
overhead.  The  heavy  growth  of  oak  holds  the  earth,  and  a  cut 
through  such  ground  does  not  slide  in  or  fill  from  wash  of  rains. 
The  distance  would  be  approximately  8  miles,  and  would  join  the 
Mills  survey  at  station  64.  One-fourth  mile  beyond  this  point  the 
road  should  ascend  the  divide  between  Morefield  and  Prater  Can- 
yons, and  strike  the  Mills  survey  at  a  point  near  station  167.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  8  miles  of  road  is  $600  per  mile,  an  aggregate 
of  $4,800.  A  new  road  should  be  constructed  from  near  the  head  of 
Navajo  Canyon,  on  the  line  of  the  present  road,  to  Bock  Springs,  and 
the  many  interesting  ruins  in  that  vicinity,  a  distance  of  approx- 
imately 12  miles,  and  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $350  per  mile,  an  aggre- 
gate of  $4,200.  With  $300  for  widening  a  short  distance  oium 
Decker  Koad  this  would  call  for  $9,300  for  road  construction  and 
make  the  park  much  more  interesting  to  tourists  and  open  a  section 
full  of  interest  that  is  now  too  hard  to  reach.  ^ 

Ladders,  etc. — ^I  would  recommend  the  erection  of  new  iron  ladders 
in  place  or  the  wooden  ones,  both  in  the  ruins  and  at  the  approaches 
thereto,  and  good  strong  iron  railings  in  the  dangerous  places.  For 
this  work  I  have  asked  for  the  sum  of  $1,700. 

Restoration  of  ruins. — ^I  would  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $3,000 
be  appropriatea  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and  protecting  from 
decav  Peabody  House  and  Long  House.  These  ruins  are  too  fine  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are,  and  the  work  of  restoration  would 
preserve  them  from  further  decay. 

The  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  calls  for  the  sum  of  $22,895.20, 
and  I  would  most  respectfully  urge  that  this  amount  be  appropriated. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  Ricknbh, 

Superintendent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX. 

RULES  AND  KBaTn.ATIONS  OT  MABCH  30,   I&IS. 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  29,  1906,  the  followinff  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  in  Colorado,  are  hereby 
established  and  made  public  and  extended,  as  far  as  applicable,  to 
all  prehistoric  ruins  situated  within  5  miles  of  the  boundaries  thereof 
on  Indian  and  public  lands  not  alienated  by  patent  from  the  owner- 
ship of  the  United  States : 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb,  except  as  herein  provided, 
any  of  the  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  wonders,  ruins,  and 
other  works  and  relics  of  prehistoric  or  primitive  man  on  Govern- 
ment lands  within  the  park  or  the  ruins  and  other  works  or  relics 
of  prehistoric  man  on  Government  lands  within  5  miles  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  park. 

2.  Permits  for  tne  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaeo- 
logical sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  will,  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  park,  be  granted  to  accredited  representatives  or  reputable 
museums,  universities,  colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  edu- 
cational institutions,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such 
objects  and  aiding  the  general  advancement  of  archaeological  science, 
under  the  conditions  and  restrictions  contained  in  present  or  future 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8, 1906,  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities." 

3.  Persons  bearing  archaeological  permits  from  the  department  may 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  ruins  unaccompanied  after  presenting  their 
credentials  to  the  superintendent  or  other  park  oflScer.  Persons  with- 
out archaeological  permits  who  wish  to  visit  and  enter  the  ruins  shall 
in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  a  park  ranger  or  other  person  duly 
authorized  by  the  superintendent.^ 

4.  The  superintendent  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  close  any 
ruin  on  Government  lands  within  the  park,  or  the  5-mile  limit,  to 
visitors  when  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  entrance  thereto  would  be 
dangerous  to  visitors  or  might  result  in  injury  to  walls  or  other  inse- 
cure portions  thereof  or  during  repairs. 

5.  The  superintendent  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  designate 
the  place  or  places  to  be  used  by  campers  in  the  park  and  where 
firewood  can  be  obtained  bj  them.  All  garbage  ana  refuse  must  be 
deposited  in  places  where  it  will  not  be  offensive  to  the  eye  or  con- 
taminate any  water  supply  on  the  park  lands. 

6.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  park 
lands,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  5  of  these  regulations;  but 
dead  or  fallen  timber  may  be  taken  by  campers  for  fuel  without  ob- 
taining permission  therefor. 
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7.  Fires  should  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  ex- 
tinguished when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be  taken 
at  M  times  to  avoid  settmg  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

8.  Himting  or  killing,  woimding,  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  hors^  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  pos- 
session of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances 
than  those  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent 
and  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except 
in  cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is 
not  the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation 
and  the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation. 
Firearms  will  be  permitted  in  the  park  only  on  written  permission 
from  the  superintendent. 

9.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  or  to  engage 
in  any  business  on  the  Government  lands  m  the  park  without  per- 
mission, in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  super- 
intendent may  grant  authority  to  competent  persons  to  act  as  guides 
and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion,  and  no  pack  trains  will  be 
allowed  in  the  park  imless  in  charge  of  a  duly  registered  guide. 

10.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled 
to  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof;  the  boundaries  of  such.Iand^ 
however,  must  be  determined  and  marked  and  defined,  so  tha^  they 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  While  no  j[hm« 
tations  or  conoitions  are  imposed  upon  the  use  of  such  private  lands, 
so  long  as  such  use  does  not  mterfere  with  or  injure  the  park,  private 
owners  must  provide  against  trespass  by  their  stock  or  cattle  or 
otherwise  upon  the  park  lands*  and  all  trespasses  committed  will  60 
punished  to  the  full  extent  01  the  law.  Stock  may  be  taken  .Qver 
tiie  park  lands  to  patented  private  lands  with  the  written  permissi4A 
and  imder  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  but  such  permission 
and  supervision  are  not  required  when  access  to  such  private  lands 
is  had  wholly  over  roads  or  lands  not  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States. 

11.  Allowing  the  running  at  large,  herding^  or  grazing  of  cattle 
or  stock  of  any  kind  on  the  Government  lands  m  the  park,  as  well  as 
the  driving  of  sudi  stock  or  cattle  over  same,  is  strictly  forbidden, 
except  where  authority  therefor  has  been  granted  by  the  superin- 
tendent. All  cattle  or  stock  found  trespassing  on  the  park  lands  will 
be  impounded  and  disposed  of  as  directed  in  regulations  approved 
March  30, 1912. 

12.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  Grovemment  lands  in 
the  park  is  strictly  forbidden. 

13.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  Government  lands  within  the  park,  nor  upon  or  about 
ruins  on  Government  lands  within  the  S-mile  strip  surrounding  the 
same,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guid- 
ance of  the  public. 

14.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules, 
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will  be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

15.  The  act  creating  the  park  provides  that  any  person  or  persons 
who  may,  without  having  secured  proper  permission  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  willfully  remove,  disturb,  destroy,  or  molest  any 
of  the  ruins,  mounds,  buildmgs,  graves,  relief  or  otEer  evidences  of 
an  ancient  civilization  or  other  property  in  said  park,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  before  any  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  of  such  offenses  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  12  months,  or  such  person  or  persons 
may  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  shall 
be  required  to  restore  the  property  destrdyed,  if  possible. 

5^  Any  person  or  persons  guilty  oi  such  vandalism  upon  Government 
lands  within  the  5-mile  strip  will  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $500,  or 
unprisonment  of  not  more  than  90  days,  or  both,  m  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8, 1906, 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiauities." 

16.  jPhe  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  h^by  autnorized  and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the 
Government  lands  in  the  park,  and  to  enforce  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Confess  creating  the  same. 

The  Indian  police  and  field  employees  of  me  General  Land  Office 
are  required  to  cooperate  with  the  superintendent  in  the  enforcement 
of  these  regulations  as  regards  the  5-mile  strip  surrounding  the  park. 

BEGX7ULTI0NS  OF  MABCH  80,  1912,  OOVEBNING  THE  IMPOUNDING 

AND  DISPOSITION  OP  LOOSE  LIVE  S^CE. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or 
being  herded  or  grazed  oh  the  Government  lands  in  the  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park  without  authority  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
park,  will  be  taken  up  and  impounded  by  the  superintendent,  who 
will  at  once  give  notice  thereof  to  the  owner,  if  known.  If  the  owner 
is  not  known,  notices  of ^  such  impounding,  giving  a  description  of 
the  animal  or  animals,  with  the  brands  thereon,  will  be  posted  in  six 
public  places  inside  tne  park  and  in  two  public  places  outside  the 

Eark.  Any  owner  of  an  animal  thus  impounded  may,  at  any  time 
rfore  the  sale  thereof ,  reclaim  the  same  upon  proving  ownership  and 
paying  the  cost  of  notice^  and  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up 
and  detention  of  such  animal^  incluoing  the  cost  of  feeding  and  car- 
ing for  the  same.  It  any  animal  thus  impounded  should  not  be  re- 
claimed within  30  days,  from  notice  to  the  owner  or  from  the  date 
of  posting  notices,  it  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent  after  10  days'  notice,  to 
be  given  by  posting  notices  in  six  public  places  in  the  park  and  two 
public  places  outsit)  the  park,  and  oy  maiung  to  the  owner,  if  known, 
a  copy  thereof. 

Ail  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impound- 
ing, and  selling  thereof,  shall  be  carefuUv  retained  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  of  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  mav  be  claimed  by 
and  paid  to  tne  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  proof  of 
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ownership ;  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
sale  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  tJhe  brands  found^  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notioes 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amoimt  for  which  each  animal  was 
sold,  and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  proceeds. 

The  superintendent  shall,  in  each  instance,  make  eveTj  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

PUNISHMENT  FOB  DEPBEDATIONS  AND  FOB  NOT  EXTXNaUISHIHG 

FTBES  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  ETC. 


[Excerpt  from  an  act  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for  determining  tbe  belrt  of 
Indians,  for  the  disposition  and  sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  for  leaslnc  of 
allotments,  and  for  other  parposes,*'  approved  Jone  25,  1910  (3d  Stat.,  857).] 

Sec.  6.  That  section  fifty  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  codify, 
revise,  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,"  approved 
March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  (Thirty-fifth  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  one  thousand  and  ninety-eight),  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read : 

"  Sec.  50.  Whoever  shall  unlawfully  cut,  or  aid  in  unlawfully  cut- 
ting, or  shall  wantonly  injure  or  destroy,  or  procure  to  be  wantonly 
injured  or  destroyed,  any  tree  growing,  standing,  or  being  upon  any 
land  of  the  United  States  which,  in  pursuance  of  law,  has  been  re- 
served or  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  any  public  use,  or  upon 
anv  Indian  reservation  or  land  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any 
tri\)e  of  Indians  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  tl:^ 
allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both." 

That  section  fifty-three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"  Sec.  53.  Whoever  shall  build  a  fire  in  or  near  any  forest,  timbv , 
or  other  inflammable  material,  upon  the  public  domain,  or  upon  any 
Indian  reservation,  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of 
Indians  imder  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any  Indian 
allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  m  trust  by  the 
Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by  the  allottee 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall,  before  leaving  said 
fire,  totally  extinguish  the  same ;  and  whoever  shall  fail  to  do  so  diall 
be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.'' 

EXCEBPT    FBOIC    THE    DEFICIENCY    AFPSOPBIATIOK    ACT 

APPROVED  JUKE  25,  1010. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  upon  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
fixed  by  him,  grant  leases  and  permits  for  the  use  of  the  land  or  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  thereof  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
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and  the  funds  derived  therefrom  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States :  Provided^  That  such  leases  or  grants  shall  not 
include  any  of  the  prehistoric  ruins  in  said  park  or  exclude  the  public 
from  free  or  convenient  access  thereto;  for  necessary  expenses  here- 
under there  is  appropriated  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  con- 
tinue available  during  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 

BEOTTLATIOHS  OF  MAY  18,  1914,  GOVEBNING  THE  ADMISSION  OF 

AXTTOMOBHiBS  AND  MOTOR  CYCLES. 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  June  29, 1906,  setting 
aside  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  as  a  public  park,  the 
following  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  automobiles  and 
motor  cycles  into  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  are  hereby  estab- 
lished and  made  public : 

1.  No  automobile  or  motor  cycle  will  be  permitted  within  the  metes 
and  bounds  of  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  unless  the  owners  thereof 
secure  a  written  permit  from  the  superintendent  or  his  representative. 
Permits  may  be  secured  at  the  superintendent's  office  at  Mancos,  Colo* 

2.  Applications  for  permit  must  show:  (a)  Name  of  owner,  (6) 
number  of  machine,  {c)  name  of  driver,  and  {d)  inclusive  dates  for 
which  permit  is  desired,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $1  for  a 
single  trip  or  $5  for  the  season.  Permits  must  be  presented  to  the 
superintendent  or  his  representative  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp.    The 

Eermittee  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  a  commercial  or  transportation 
usiness  in  the  park  without  a  special  license  therefor  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  All  permits  will  expire  on  the  1st  day  of 
November  of  the  year  of  issue. 

8.  The  use  of  automobiles  and  cvcle  cars  will  be  permitted  on  all 
roads  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  except  that  portion  of  the  Mills 
survey  between  station  64  and  station  327,  not  earlier  than  6  a.  m. 
nor  later  than  7  p.  m.  No  machine  will  leave  Spruce  Tree  Camp  to 
make  the  trip  to  the  northern  boundarv  of  the  park  later  than  5  p.  m. 

4.  When  teams  approach,  motor  venicles  will  take  position  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  roadway,  regardless  of  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  going,  taking  care  that  sufficient  room  is  left  on  the  inside  for 
the  passage  of  teams. 

5.  Motors  will  stop  when  teams  approach  and  remain  at  rest  until 
teams  have  passed  or  until  teamsters  are  satisfied  regarding  the 
safety  of  their  teams. 

6.  All  machines  will  be  limited  to  a  speed  of  6  miles  per  hour  in 
making  the  ascent  of  the  mesa  or  in  making  the  descent  therefrom 
between  stations  0  and  62,  and  on  all  roads  beyond  station  62  speed 
will  be  limited  to  8  miles  per  hour,  except  on  straight  stretches  wnere 
approaching  teams  will  be  visible,  when,  if  no  teams  are  in  sight, 
this  speed  may  be  increased ;  but  in  no  event,  however,  shall  it  exceed 
16  miles  per  hour. 

7.  Signal  with  horn  will  be  given  at  or  near  every  bend  of  the 
road  to  announce  to  approaching  teams  the  proximitrf  of  the  motors. 
At  all  turnouts  between  station  0  and  station  62.  and  wherever  sign- 
boards shall  so  announce,  motors  will  stop  on  tne  outer  edge  of  the 
turn  and  wait  for  three  minutes  to  allow  any  vehicle  time  to  become 
visible  around  the  turns. 
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8.  Teams  have  the  right  of  way,  and  machines  will  be  backed  or 
otherwise  handled,  as  necessary,  so  as  to  enable  teams  to  pass  with 
safety. 

9.  All  persons  when  entering  the  park  with  machines  are  required 
to  report  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp  and  register  their  names. 

^  10.  Violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  or  the  general  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  park  will  cause  revocation  of  permit 
will  subject  me  owner  of  the  machine  to  any  damages  occasioned 
thereby  and  to  ejectment  from  the  reservation,  and  be  cause  for 
refusal  to  issue  a  new  permit  to  the  owner  without  prior  sanction  in 
writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CRATER  LAKE 

NATIONAL  PARK. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Crater  Lake  National  Park, 
Office  of  the  Superintendent, 
Medford^  Oteg.^  October  i,  1916, 

Sir  :  The  annual  report  of  conditions  in  the  Crater  Lake  National 
Park,  since  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  an- 
proved  May  22,  1902,  and  is  located  on  the  crest  of  the  Cascaae 
Mountains  m  southern  Oregon,  about  60  miles  from  the  California 
line.  It  is  approximately  13^  miles  east  and  west  and  18  miles  north 
and  south,  and  contains  249  square  miles,  including  the  wreck  of 
Mount  Mazama,  at  one  time  a  giant  among  the  mountains  of  the 
world.  Subseauently  all  that  portion  above  8,000  feet  elevation  dis- 
appeared; sank  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  leaving  a  vast  crater 
5|  miles  in  diameter,  which  graduallv  filled  with  pure,  crystal  water 
to  a  depth  of  2,000  feet,  on  all  sides  oi  which  the  walls  of  the  cauldron 
still  tower  to  a  height  of  from  500  to  nearly  2,000  feet. 

It  was  first  discovered  by  white  men  on  June  12,  1853.  There 
were  22  prospectors  in  the  ijarty,  of  whom  the  leader,  Mr.  John  W. 
Hillman,  then  of  Jacksonville,  Oreg.,  was  the  last  survivor.  Mr. 
Hillman  died  in  Hope  Villa,  La.,  February  19, 1915,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  83  years. 

It  was  but  little  known,  even  among  residents  of  southern  Oregon, 
when  the  writer^  on  August  16,  1885,  started  a  movement  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  park,  which  was  successful  only  after  17  years 
of  strenuous  labor.  Then  came  a  long  struggle  for  development, 
which  is  just  now  befpnninj^  to  bear  frait.  Probably  the  first  step 
in  that  direction  consisted  m  stocking  the  lake  with  rainbow  trout, 
which  was  also  done  by  the  writer,  who,  in  1888,  carried  a  few 
minnows  nearly  50  miles  and  got  them  into  the  waters  of  the  lake 
in  good  shape.  The  fishing  now  is  unsurpassed  and  the  fish  are  of 
excellent  quality. 

ROADS. 

Several  years  ago  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  the 
survey  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  roads  within  the  park,  the 
main  feature  of  which  consisted  in  a  road  entirely  around  the  lake, 
close  to  the  rim  whenever  possible.  This  survey  was  made  imder 
the  direction  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War,  two  seasons  being  required  to 
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complete  it,  and  a  report  thereof  -was  submitted  to  CongreaB,  cfiti- 
matmg  the  total  cost,  including  $65,000  for  a  sprinkling  pluit,  it 
approximately  $700,000,  and  recommending  that  it  be  placed  under 
me  continuing  contract  feature  in  a  manner  similar  to  certain  har- 
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bon.  Of  this  amount  an  appropriation  was  made  of  $125,000  for 
086  during  the  season  of  1913,  $85,000  for  1911,  and  $50,000  for  1915. 
Under  these  appropriations  grading  has  proceeded  steadily,  re- 
sulting in  new  roads  from  the  Klamath,  Hedfwd,  and  Pinnaeki 
— "- s  to  the  rim  of  the  lake,  together  -with  that  portion  of  tin 
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rim  road  extending  from  Cloudcap,  on  the  easterly  side,  to  the 
Watchman,  on  the  westerly  side«  being  44  miles  in  all. 

Tliis  is  about  two-thirds  of  tne  roads  it  is  proposed  to  build,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  extremely  light  and  cuts  deeply  by 
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Map  of  Crater  Lake  National  Park. 


travel,  so  that  late  in  the  season  it  is  almost  impassable,  it  is  nectary 
at  this  time  to  pave  them,  then  to  construct  and  pave  the  remainder 
of  the  proposed  sjrstem. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

A  line  of  automobile  stages  is  maintained  by  the  Crater  Lake  Ca 
from  Medford.  on  the  mam  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway, 
and  from  Chiloquin,  on  the  northerly  extension  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  from  Klamath  Falls,  or  the  Crater  Lake  cut-off,  that  has 
rendered  eminently  satisfactory  seryice.  It  is  now  possible  to  buy 
tickets  from  Portland  to  California  points,  or  yice  yersa,  and  go  yia 
Crater  Lake,  at  an  additional  expense  of  $13  for  automobile  fare 
between  Medford  and  Chiloquin«  Priyate  automobiles  and  yc^des 
will  now  find  good  roads  leading  to  the  park  during  the  season  not 
only  from  Klamath  and  Medford  but  also  from  central  Oregon  by 
way  of  the  Pinnacles  eAtrance,  on  Sand  Creek. 

HOTELS. 

During  the  season  of  1915  Crater  Lake  Lodge  was  opened  to  the 
public  and  is  located  directly  on  the  rim  of  the  lake,  nearly  1,000  feet 
aboye  the  water,  where  comfortable  quarters  are  ayailable  for  guests. 
The  lodge  is  a  cut-stone  building  containing  about  60  rooms,  some  of 
which  contain  hot  and  cold  water  and  other  conyeniences.  Durinff 
the  season  of  1916  it  is  proposed  to  build  along  the  entire  front  oi 
this  building,  oyer  100  feet,  a  16-foot  porch  and  pergola,  from  whi^ 
one  can  look  directly  into  the  lake,  nearly  1,000  feet  below.  Tents 
will  also  be  proyided  for  those  desiring  them. 

Besides  tne  lodge,  Anna  Sj^ring  Camp,  adjoining  park  head- 
quarters, 5  miles  from  the  lake,  is  maintained  at  cheaper  rates,  where 
comfortable  quarters  may  be  obtained,  together  with  well-floored 
tents.  A  general  merchandise  store  is  also  maintained  at  this  point, 
where  gasoline  and  other  supplies  may  be  obtained. 

Free  camping  priyil^es  are  open  to  the  public,  subject  only  to 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Interior  Department. 

FISH  AND  GAME. 

There  are  no  fish  in  any  of  the  waters  of  the  park  except  the  lake 
itself  and  Anna  Creek,  below  the  falls.  Crater  Lake  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  a  fine  quality  of  rainbow  trout,  and  during  the  past 
season  I  placed  15,000  black  spotted  fry  in  the  lake  succesShilly  that 
will  soon  oe  ayailable.  No  fishing  is  permitted  except  with  hook  and 
line,  and  a  limit  of  fiye  in  one  day  is  maintained.  The  fish  are  large 
and  the  flesh  is  firm.  A  few  haye  been  taken  28  inches  long,  weigh- 
ing^6  or  7  pounds. 

The  parK  abounds  in  black  and  brown  bear,  black-tailed  deer, 
cou^r,  lynx,  timber  wolyes,  coyotes,  pine  marten,  fisher,  seyeral 
yaneties  of  squirrels,  ringtail  grouse,  the  common  pheasant,  Clark 
crow,  and  numerous  yarieties  of  birds  common  to  the  country  at 

large. 

FOREST  FIRES. 
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The  past  season  was  the  third  unusually  dry  summer  in 
and  forest  fires  were  of  frequent  occurrence.    However,  they  were 
kept  well  under  control,  so  that  no  serious  damage  resulted. 
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WATER  SYSTEM. 

During  the  past  season  a  water  system  was  installed  at  an  ex{>ense 
of  $1^00  that  meets  immediate  necessities,  but  should  be  materially 
extended  as  soon  as  funds  will  permit.  At  this  time  it  consists  of  a 
main  water  line  approximately  1,000  feet  long,  containing  332  feet  of 
3-inch  and  670  feet  of  2-inch  pipe,  with  branch  lines  to  the  various 
buildings  of  approximately  500  feet  of  three-fourths-inch  pipe. 
Modem  plumbing  has  been  installed  in  the  superintendent's  resi- 
dence, consisting  of  bath,  toilet,  lavatory,  kitchen  sink,  hot  and  cold 
water.  A  sewer  system  has  been  installed  that  can  be  extended  as 
may  be  necessary.  It  is  connected  with  a  cesspool  10  feet  deep,  and 
as  the  soil  is  of  an  extremely  light,  porous  nature,  it  will  doubtless 
serve  every  purpose  for  many  years.  However,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  something  better  will  have  to  be  provided.  Temporary 
sprinkling  facilities  have  been  provided,  but  it  will  soon  be  necessary 
to  materially  increase  the  supply  of  water  by  providing  another  tank. 
A  public  watering  trough  and  a  permanent  water  supjuy  for  the  bam 
have  been  provided.  A  new  hydraulic  ram,  fully  equal  to  the  pres- 
ent water  supply,  has  been  installed,  but  during  the  season  of  1916 
an  additional  tank  should  be  placed  above  the  present  one,  which  lat- 
ter should  then  be  used  for  conserving  the  overflow  for  irrigating, 
and  with  such  facilities  there  would  be  adequate  protection  against 
fire. 

TELEPHONE  SYSTEM. 

Telephone  facilities  of  the  park  have  never  been  satisfactory,  so 
during  the  past  season  private  lines  in  the  park  were  purchased  and 
necessary  lines  constructed.  Direct  connection  with  Klamath  Falls 
by  way  of  Fort  EUamath  has  been  maintained  for  a  number  of  yeareu 
but  never  before  has  there  been  direct  connection  with  Medford  and 
the  Rogue  River  Valley.  I  was  unable  to  build  beyond  the  park  line^ 
which  would  leave  a  distance  of  23  miles  to  connect  at  Prospect,  and 
as  the  prospective  business  would  not  Justify  the  expense  of  con- 
struction by  a  commercial  organization.  I  was  loroed  to  provide  ways 
and  means,  which  I  did  by  securing  sufficient  voluntary  contributions, 
with  which  a  good  line  was  built  and  is  now  in  excellent  worUnff 
order.  A  switchboard  has  been  provided  for  the  park  office,  and  aU 
lines  are  controlled  therein. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING. 

The  park  office  has  entirely  outgrown  its  usefulness,  in  that  it  is 
totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  The  park  office  proper  and  the 
post  office  are  located  in  a  little  room  8  by  12  feet,  into  which  at 
times  40  and  50  people  try  to  crowd  and  transact  business.  ^  When 
the  mail  arrives  on  busy  days  it  is  simply  a  phvsical  impossibility  to 
transact  business  expeditiously  or  at  all  satisiactorily  either  to  the 
public  or  the  employees. 

A  new  modem  building  should  be  provided,  as  soon  as  possible, 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  all  requirements  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  business  is  increasing  rapidly  and  facilities  for  me  systematic 
handling  of  it  should  keep  pace  therewith.    Aside  from  convenient 
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facilities  for  handling  a  ^eatly  increased  business,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  public  m  the  way  of  toilets,  waiting  rooms,  and 
other  comforts  and  conveniences. 

TUNNEL  TO  THE  LAKR 

From  Crater  Lake  Lodge  to  the  lake  is  a  drop  of  nearly  1,000  feet, 
and  to  reach  the  lake  a  trail  of  2,300  feet  is  provided.  Owin^  to  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  rim,  this  trail  is  necessarily  steep  and  hard  to 
climb,  and  manv  visitors  are  imable  to  go  over  it,  so  that  they  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  fishing  or  boating  on  the  lake.  This  conoiticm 
of  affairs  is  a  disappointment  to  many  visitors  and  some  sort  of  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  overcome  it  A  lift  or  other  installation 
within  the  rim  is  wholly  impracticable,  for  the  reason  that  every 
spring  enormous  slides  of  snow  and  rocks  would  sweep  anv  sort  of 
framework  into  the  lake.  Under  such  conditions  I  woula  suggest 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel  from  a  convenient  point  on  the  road, 
several  hundred  feet  below  the  rim,  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
With  this  end  in  view,  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  is  desired,  with 
which  to  make  investigations,  surveys,  etc. 

PABK  BOUNDABIES. 

Since  my  report  for  1914  was  issued  the  matter  of  extending  the 

gark  boundaries  so  as  to  include  Mount  Thielsen,  Diamond  Lake,  and 
Ad  Bailey  has  been  considered  by  the  forest  supervisors  and  myself, 
and  we  have  agreed  to  report  jointly  in  favor  of  the  following  limits: 

Ck)mmencing  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  south  boundary  of  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park,  thence  west  approximately  three^uarters  of  a  mile  to  tbe 
boundary  between  Klamath  and  Jackson  Oountles,  thence  north  alonjj^  aald 
county  line  to  a  point  on  the  boundary  between  Douglas  and  Jadcson  Gountieei» 
thence  east  to  a  point  due  north  of  the  present  western  line  of  the  park,  thoioe 
north  to  a  point  2  miles  north  of  the  sixth  standard  parallel,  thence  east  to  a 
point  on  the  east  boundary  of  the  Umpqua  National  Forest,  thence  southerly 
along  the  said  eastern  boundary  of  the  Umpqua  National  Forest  to  the  pteaait 
north  line  of  the  Grater  Lake  National  Park. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  accept  these  lines  and  establish 
a  permanent  boundary  during  the  next  session  and  that  the  system 
of  roads  now  under  construction  within  the  park  will  be  immediately 
extended  to  the  new  territory. 

DRIVING  LOOSE  STOCK  THROUGH  THE  PARK. 

Eight  (permits  were  issued  during  the  season  for  driving  loose  stock 
throu^  the  park,  as  follows :  On  June  18, 1915,  a  permit  was  granted 
to  J.  E.  Pelton  to  drive  270  loose  cattle  from  Boseburg,  Or^.,  to 
Fort  Klamath,  Ore^. ;  on  June  27  a  permit  was  grantra  to  U.  M. 
Morgan  to  drive  20  loose  cattle  from  Trail,  Oreg.,  to  Fort  Klamath, 
Oreg. ;  on  August  1  a  permit  was  granted  to  J.  C.  Fichter  to  drive  91 
loose  cattle  from  Myrtle  Point,  Oreg.,  to  Fort  Klamath,  Or^^  and 
again  on  August  12  a  (permit  was  granted  to  him  to  drive  9  loose 
horses  from  Fort  Klamath,  Orec.,  to  Myrtle  Point,  Orec.;  on  Sep- 
tember 10  a  permit  was  fflrantea  to  Eklward  Cook  to  drive  3  loose 
cattle  from  Fort  Ellamaui,  Oreg.,  to  Butte  Falls,  Oreg.;  and  on 
September  23  a  permit  was  granted  to  Jay  J.  Arant  to  drive  902  loose 
sheep  from  Fort  Klamath,  Oreg.,  to  Prospect,  Oreg.  Total,  902 
sheep,  384  cattle,  and  9  horses. 
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CONCESSIONS. 

The  following  concessions  have  been  granted: 

The  Crater  Lake  Co.  {A,  L.  Parkhurst,  manager). — ^Lease  for  20  years  begin- 
ning June  1,  1912,  approved  August  6,  1912,  authorizes  tlie  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  hotels,  inns,  lunch  stations,  and  buildings,  for 
use  as  bams,  etc.,  general  stores  for  handling  tourists*  supplies,  hire  of  row- 
boats  on  Crater  Lake,  and  operation  of  power  boats  and  gasoline  launches 
thereon,  for  accommodation  of  tourists,  with  use  of  land  embraced  in  the 

following  sites: 

Acr68. 

Grater  Lake  Lodge  tract 43. 26 

Windlass  tract 11.83 

55.09 

At  an  annual  charge  of  $2  per  acre $110. 18 

MUler  Photo  Co, — ^License  for  photographic  privilege,  with  sale  of 
views  and  post  cards,  for  period  June  IS-Oct.  31,  1915,  approved 
May  8, 1915.    Fee  exacted  for  privilege 10. 00 


AUTOMOBILES  AND  MOTOR  CYCLES. 


120.18 


During  the  1915  park  season  there  were  issued  ifi&l  round-trip  au- 
tomobile permits  at  $1  each  and^  13  season  automobile  permits  at  $5 
each  (apart  from  the  7  automobiles  used  by  the  Crater Xake  Co.  for 
commercial  transportation  business) ;  also  30  round-trip  motorcycle 
permits  at  $1  each,  with  a  total  return  of  $2,004,  as  ftgainst  1,047 
round-trip  auto  permits  at  $1  each,  8  season  auto  permits  at  $5  each, 
and  18  motorcycle  permits  at  $1  each,  with  a  total  of  1,105  during 
the  1914  park  season. 

VISITORS. 

At  the  close  of  September  there  were  11,371  visitors,  as  against 
7,096  at  the  same  time  in  1914,  divided  as  follows : 

Visitors  to  Crater  Lake  National  Park  (&y  States  and  countries). 


Alabama 1 

Alaska 2 

Arizona 12 

Arkansas 2 

California 1,147 


Colorado. 

Connecticut 

Delaware , 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

riinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Ixniisiana 

Maine  

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


15 

19 

1 

22 

7 

6 

84 

71 

110 

26 

85 

33 

7 

2 

4 

6 

88 

87 

22 

1 

52 
18 


Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


25 

26 

5 

20 

2 

189 

1 

6 

CI 

12 

Oregon  .J 8,869 

68 

1 

2 

^iminini  2 

25 

15 

6 

805 

11 

20 

4 

12 

1 

1 


Pennsylvania. 

Philippines 

Rhode  Island . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington  .. 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Canada 

England  

Sweden 


Total 11, 871 
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Every  State  in  the  Union  was  represented  excepting  South  Caro- 
lina, Soutli  Dakota,  and  Virginia. 

Cancellations  in  the  post  office  amounted  to  $180^,  and  87  money 
orders  were  issued,  amounting  to  $1,100.09,  as  asainst  $108.^  in  can- 
cellations and  78  money  orders,  amounting  to  $o88.58,  in  1914. 
BespectfuUy, 

WnxG.  SnsL, 
Superintendent. 
The  SBGuaTART  of  the  Interior. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

GENEBAL  BEGULATIONS  OP  MABCH  80,   1912. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  22,  1902,  the  tract  of  land 
bounded  north  by  the  parallel  43*^  4'  north  latitude,  south  by  42®  48' 
north  latitude,  east  by  the  meridian  122®  west  longitude,  and  west 
by  the  meridian  122®  16'  west  longitude,  having  an  area  of  249 
square  miles,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  including  Crater  Lake,  has 
been  reserved  and  withdrawn  irom  settlement^  occupancy,  or  sale 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart 
forever  as  a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  be  known  as  Crater  Lake  National 
Park. 

The  park  by  said  act  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  these  rules  and  remilations  are  made 
and  published  in  pursuance  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him  in  regard 
thereto. 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  destroy  in  any  manner,  any  of  the 
natural  curiosities  or  wonders  within  the  park,  or  to  disturb  the 
mineral  deposits  in  the  reservations,  except  under  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  para^aph  11  of  these  regulations. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  park 
lands,  except  for  use  in  the  construction  of  places  of  entertainment 
and  in  connection  with  the  working  of  located  mining  claims,  or  to 
deface  or  injure  any  Government  property.  Camping  parties  and 
others  on  the  reservation  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber 
for  fuel  in  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent. 

3.  Fires  should  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely 
extin^ished  when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  he 
exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

4.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding,  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  pos- 
session of  game  killea  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances 
than  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not 
the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and 
the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Fire- 
arms will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from 
the  superintendent  thereof. 

5.  ^  1*  ishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps^  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  ex- 
plosives, or  m  ajiy  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited 
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Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fish- 
ing may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  in  any  of  the 
waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of  the 
year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

All  fish  less  than  8  inches  in  length  should  be  at  cmce  returned  to 
the  water  with  the  least  damage  possible  to  the  fish.  Fish  that  are 
to  be  retained  must  be  at  once  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the 
Jiead  or  by  thrusting  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instrument  into*  the  head. 

6.  No^  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  enga^  in 
any  business,  or  erect  building,  etc.,  upon  the  Government  lands  in 
the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  superintendent  may  srant  authority  to  competent 
persons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion.  No 
pack  trains  will  be  allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly 
registered  guide. 

7.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled  to 
the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof;  the  Doundaries  of  such  lands, 
however,  must  be  determined  and  marked  and  defined,  so  that  they 
niay  be  readily^  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  While- no  limita- 
tions or  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the  use  of  such  private  lands  so 
long  as  such  use  does  not  interfere  with  or  injure  the  park,  private 
owners^  must  provide  against  trespass  by  their  stock  or  cattle,  or 
otherwise,  upon  the  park  lands,  and  all  trespasses  committed  will  be 
punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Stock  may  be  taken  over  the 
park  lands  to  patented  private  lands  with  the  written  permissioii 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  but  such  permis- 
sion and  supervision  are  not  required  when  access  to  such  private 
lands  is  had  wholly  over  roads  or  lands  not  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  United  States. 

8.  Allowing  the  running^at  large,  herding,  or  zmzmft  of  cattle  or 
stock  of  any  Kind  on  the  government  lands  in  the  park,  as  well  as 
the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  same,  is  stnctly  forbidden, 
except  where  authority  therefor  has  been  granted  by  the  superin- 
tendent. All  cattle  or  stock  found  trespassing  on  the  park  lanos  will 
be  impounded  and  disposed  of  as  directed  in  regulations  approved 
March  80, 1912. 

9.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted  upon  Govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park. 

10.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  Government  lands  within  the  reservation,  exc^t  sodi 
as  maybe  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  public 

11.  The  act  provides  that«  under  such  relations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  the  reservation  shall  be  open  ^  to  the 
location  of  mining  claims  and  the  workinjg  of  the  same.^  It  was  not 
the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  extend  the  mining  laws  to  the  park 
without  limitation,  but  only  to  authorize  the  location  and  working  of 
mining  claims  thereon,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  in  such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with 
or  prejudically  affect  the  general  purpose  for  which  the  reservation 
was  establi^ed.    It  is  therefore  prescribed : 

(a)  That  persons  desiring  to  locate  mining  claims  within  the  park 
shall  enroll  tneir  names  anaaddresses  with  the  superintendent  of  the 
reservati<xi  and  shall  file  with  such  superintendent*a  description,  m 
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TTriting,  of  the  land  desired  to  be  located.  They  shall  also  file  with 
the  superintendent  evidence  that  they  are  severally  qualified  to  make 
locations  under  the  mining  laws,  and  before  entering  upon  the  park 
for  such  purpose  they  must  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  superintendent,  a  written  permit  to  do  so.  Such  permit 
will  be  issued  only  upon  condition  that  the  applicant  or  applicants 
therefor,  while  upon  the  reservation,  will  not  destroy  or  damage  any 
game,  fish,  timber,  or  natural  objects  therein,  and  will  strictly  observe 
and  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  these  regulations. 

(b)  Lands  in  the  park  upon  which  valuable  deposits  of  mineral 
shall  have  been  or  may  be  round  may  be  located  under  the  mining 
laws  by  anv  person  or  persons  duly  qualified  and  holding  a  permit 
such  as  is  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  such  person  or 
persons,  his  or  their  successor  or  successors  in  interest,  may  work  the 
claim  or  claims  so  located;  but  in  carrying  on  the  work  he  or  they 
shall  in  all  respects  observe  and  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  creating  the  park  and  with  these  regulations :  Provided^  That 
such  person  or  persons  may,  as  the  proper  working  of  such  mining 
claim  or  claims  shall  require,  be  permitted  to  use  for  mining  purposes 
such  timber  or  stone  found  upon  the  land  located  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  superintendent  mav  be  so  used  without  injury  or  damage  to 
the  reservation  "as  a  public  park  or  pleasure  groimd:''  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  within  80  days  after  the  location  of  any  min- 
ing claim  within  the  park,  and  before  development  work  thereon 
shall  be  commenced,  a  copy  of  the  notice  of  location  shall  be  filed 
with  the  superintendent,  together  with  proof  satisfactorily  showing 
that  discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  has  been  made  within 
the  limits  of  the  location,  and,  if  it  be  a  placer  location,  that  every 
10-acre  tract  embraced  therein  has  been  round  to  contain  valuable 
deposits  of  mineral. 

Xc)  The  statute  does  not  authorize  the  purchase  of  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  legal  title  to  lands  located  as  mining  claims  within  the 
park.  The  rights  of  the  locator  or  locators,  therefore,  will  be  at  all 
times  subject  to  forfeiture  upon  breach  of  any  of  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  the  permit  herein  provided  for,  or  upon  refusal  or 
failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  or  of  these 
regulations. 

(d)  Upon  breach  of  any  such  conditions^  or  upon  refusal  or  failure 
to  comply  in  all  respects  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  and  of 
these  regulations,  or  where  locators  of  mining  claims  do  not  appear 
to  be  acting  in  good  faith,  or  who  after  location  do  not  work  tneir 
claims  in  such  manner  as  to  show  ^ood  faith  in  the  a^rtion  thereof, 
the  sui>erintendent  will  revoke  their  permits,  forthwith  remove  them 
from  the  park,  and  report  the  facts  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

12.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will 
be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

No  lessee  or  licensee  shall  retain  in  his  employ  anv  person  whose 
presence  in  the  park  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  be  subversive  of  the  good  order  and  management  of  the 
reservation. 
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13.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations  wiU 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a^  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  and  shall 
be  liable  for  any  loss  sustained  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
such  violation,  as  provided  by  the  act  creating  the  park. 

14.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  Govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  and 
all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

INSTBUCTIONS  OF  SEPTEHBEB  17,   1913. 

Visitors  to  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  are  hereby  notified  that 
when  do^  are  taken  through  the  park  they  must  be  prevented  from 
chasing  the  animals  and  birds  or  annoying  passers-by.  To  this  end 
they  must  be  carried  in  the  wagons  or  led  oehind  them  while  travel- 
ing and  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  camp  when  halted.  Any  dog 
found  at  large  in  disregard  of  these  instructions  will  be  killed. 

BEGULATIONS  OF  MABCH  30,  1912,  GOVEBNING  THE  UCFOTTNDIHO 

AND  DISPOSITION  OF  LOOSE  LIVE  STOCK. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or 
being  herded  or  grazed  in  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  without 
authoritv  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be  taken  up  and 
impounded  by  the  superintendent,  who  will  at  once  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  owner,  if  known.  If  the  owner  is  not  known,  notice 
of  such  impounding,  giving  a  description  of  the  animal  or  animals, 
with  the  brands  thereon,  will  be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside  the 
park  and  in  two  public  places  outside  the  park.  Adj  owner  of  an 
animal  thus  impounded  may,  at  any  time  before  the  sale  thereof,  re- 
claim the  same  upon  proving  ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of  notice 
and  all  expenses  incident  to  the  takmg  up  and  detention  of  such 
animal,  including  the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same.  If 
any  animal  thus  impounded  shall  not  be  reclaimed  within  30  days 
from  notice  to  the  owner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall 
be  sold  at  public  auction  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  superintendent,  after  10  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by  posting 
notices  in  six  public  places  in  the  park  and  two  public  places  outside 
the  park,  and  by  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  im- 
pounding, and  selling  thereof  shall  be  carefully^  retained  by  the 
superintendent  in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  of  six  months,  miring 
which  time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may  be 
claimed  by  and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satis- 
factory proof  of  ownership,  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  sale  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park  fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record,  in  which  shall  be  set  down 
a  description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  found  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  the  name  and 
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addrese  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal  was  sold 
and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  thje  disposition 
of  the  proceeds. 

The  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

BEOXTLATIONS  OV  MABCH  30,   1912;  GOVEBNING  THE  ADMISSION 

OF  AUTOMOBILES  AND  MOTOE  CYCLEa 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  May  22,  1902  (32 
Stats.,  202),  setting  aside  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon  as  a 
public  park,  the  following  regulations  governing  the  admission  of 
automobiles  into  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  are  hereby  estab- 
lished and  made  public : 

1.  No  automobile  will  be  permitted  within  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
the  Crater  Lake  National  I^ark  unless  the  owner  thereof  secures  a 
written  permit  from  the  superintendent  or  his  representative. 

2.  Applications  for  permits  must  show:  (a)  Name  of  owner,  (6) 
number  of  machine,  (c)  name  of  driver,  and  (d)  inclusive  dates  for 
which  permit  is  desired,  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  be  accompanied 
by  a  fee  of  $1  for  a  single  round  trip  through  the  park  or  a  fee  of  $5 
per  annum  for  each  machine  for  personal  use  and  not  for  hire. 

Permits  must  be  presented  to  the  superintendent  or  his  authorized 
representative  at  the  rangers'  headquarters  on  the  Government  roads. 
Permittees  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  a  commercial  transportation 
business  in  the  park  without  a  special  license  therefor  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  All  permits  granted  at  any  time  when  automo- 
biles can  enter  the  park  will  expire  on  December  31  of  the  year  of 
issue. 

3.  The  use  of  automobiles  will  be  permitted  on  the  Government 
roads  from  the  southern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  park  between 
the  hours  of  6.30  a.  m.  and  10.30  a.  m.,  and  between  the  nours  of  3.30 
p.  m.  and  6.30  p.  m. 

4.  When  teams  approach,  automobiles  will  take  position  on  the 
outer  edge  of  roadway,  regardless  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
going,  taking  care  that  sufficient  room  is  left  on  the  inside  for  the 
passage  of  teams. 

5.  Automobiles  will  stop  when  teams  approach  and  remain  at  rest 
until  teams  have  passed  or  until  teamsters  are  satisfied  regarding  the 
safety  of  their  teams. 

6.  Speed  will  be  limited  to  6  miles  per  hour,  except  on  straight 
stretches  where  approaching  teams  will  be  visible,  when,  if  no  teams 
are  in  sight,  this  speed  may  be  increased  to  the  rate  indicated  on  si^- 
boards  along  the  road ;  in  no  event,  however,  shall  it  exceed  15  miles 
per  hour. 

7.  Signal  with  horn  will  be  given  at  or  near  everv  bend  to  announce 
to  drivers  of  approaching  teams  the  proximity  of  an  automobile. 

8.  Teams  have  the  right  of  way,  and  automobiles  will  be  backed 
or  otherwise  handled,  as  necessary,  so  as  to  enable  teams  to  pass  with 
safety. 

9.  Violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  or  the  general  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  park  will  cause  revocation  of  permit. 
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will  subject  the  owner  of  the  automobile  to  any  damages 
thereby  and  to  ejectment  from  the  reservation  and  be  cause  for 
refusal  to  issue  a  new  permit  to  the  owner  without  prior  sanction  in 
writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

10.  All  persons  passing  through  the  park  with  automobiles  are 
required  to  stop  at  the  superintendent's  headquarters  or  the  rangers' 
headquarters  and  register  their  names. 

11.  These  rules  are  also  applicable  to  motor  cycles,  which  may 
use  the  park  roads  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1  for  eadi  machine  per 
annum.  Permits  issued  therefor  shall  expire  on  December  31  of  the 
year  of  issue. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  THE  GUCIER 

NATIONAL  PARK. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  THE  GLACIER  NATIONAL 

PARK. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Glacier  National  Park, 
Office  of  the  Supervisor, 
Belton,  Mont.,  September  £8,  1916. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foUowmg  report  on  Glacier 
National  Park  for  1915: 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Glacier  National  Park  was  established  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  May  11,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  354),  and  is  located  in  north- 
western Montana.  It  embraces  over  1,400  square  miles  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  adjacent  territory,  extending  north  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  to  the  Canadian  border.  The 
eastern  boimdary  is  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  and  the  west- 
em  boimdary  is  formed  by  the  Flathead  River.  The  park,  which  is 
irregular  in  shape,  has  an  area  of  approximately  915,000  acres.  Its 
greatest  len^h  in  a  northwesterly-southeasterly  direction  is  about 
60  miles  witn  a  maximum  width  approaching  40  miles. 

Within  its  borders  are  attractions  for  the  scientist,  nature  lover, 
and  tourist  tmsurpassed  in  any  country  in  the  world,  tourists  oi 
world-wide  experience  pronouncing  it  tne  Switzerland  of  America. 
The  elevations  in  the  park  range  from  3,100  feet  to  over  10,400  feet. 
The  central  portion  of  the  area  on  the  northwcMstem-eoutheastem 
axis  is  high  and  rugged  and  in  sharp  comparison  with  the  openplains 
of  the  east  and  the  valley  of  the  Flathead  River  on  the  west.  Within 
it6  confines  are  60  active  glaciers,  these  ice  sheets  being  the  sources  of 
beautiful  cascades  and  roaring  mountain  streams  flowmg  into  innum- 
erable dear  placid  lakes  for  wnich  the  park  is  famed,  the  most  noted 
of  these  beingLake  McDonald,  Lake  ot.  Mary,  Lake  Ellen  Wilson, 
Iceberg  Lidce,  Ked  Eacle  Lake,  Eintla  Lake,  Bowman  Lake,  Waterton 
Lake,  Logging  Lake,  Quartz  Lake,  Harrison  Lake,  and  Two  Medicine 
Lake. 

Lake  McDonald,  the  southern  end  of  which  is  situated  2^  miles 
from  Belton,  a  station  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  America.  It  is  about  3,150 
feet  above  sea  level,  nearly  10  miles  long,  2  miles  wide,  and  surroimded 
by  mountains  covered  with  virgin  forests  of  western  larch,  cedar, 
wnite  pine,  Douglas  fir,  spruce,  and  hemlock.  Upper  Lake  St.  Mary 
is  on  tne  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  about  32  miles  northwest  of 
Glacier  Park  station.  It  is  about  10  miles  long,  with  a  maximum 
width  of  1  mile,  and  toward  the  upper  end  the  mountains  rise  in 
rugged  walls  not  far  from  the  water's  edge.    Its  elevation  is  about 
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4,470  feet  above  sea  level.  The  principal  glaciers  in  the  park  are 
Blackfoot;  Orinnelly  Harrison,  Pumpelly,  Red  Eagle,  Sperrv,  Eiatla, 
Agassizy  Chanej;  Rainbow,  and  Carter.  ^  In  most  of  the  lakes  of  tho 
park  there  is  excellent  fishing  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  at 
others  many  streanis  afford  mie  sport  with  hook  and  Ime.  Within 
the  park  boundaries  there  are  many  varieties  of  game  whidi  are 
indigenous  to  this  section  of  the  country,  sudi  as  bear,  elk.  moose, 
deer,  bighorn  sheep,  mountain  goat,  mountain  lion,  as  well  as  the 
smauer  furred  animals  of  the  forest. 

ROADS. 

Tliere  are  now  approximately  78  miles  of  road  within  the  parik 
available  for  vehicle  transportation. 

St.  Mary-Bdbb  Road. — ^This  road  extends  from  St.  Mary  camp  to 
the  foot  of  the  Lower  St.  Marys  Lake,  a  distance  of  approximately 
10  miles.  Work  was  commenced  on  this  road  August  31.  1914,  as 
reported  in  my  last  annual  report,  since  which  time  tne  roaa  has  been 
eraded  to  a  minimum  width  of  14  feet  and  a  maximum  width  of  20 
feet.  Additional  drainage  was  installed  and  520  yards  of  the  road 
has  been  graveled. 

Tvx>  Medicine  Road. — ^Four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine  feet 
was  cleared  30  feet  wide  and  graded  to  a  width  of  16  feet  at  a  cost 
of  $3,800. 

Many-Cflacier  HigTvway. — ^Work  of  repairing  this  road  started  on 
April  28,  1915,  and  three  teams  and  five  men  were  employed  on  thb 
road  imtil  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  Approximately  5  miles  of 
road  was  repaired  and  6  new  cxdverts  were  installed  and  drain  ditdies 
opened  up.  On  July  19,  1915,  the  new  work  of  graveling  was  started 
on  tlds  road  and  an  average  of  12  teams  and  15  men  were  employed; 
1,668  yards  of  tiie  road  has  been  g^raveled  up  to  date.  Two  teams 
and  four  men  were  cimployed  deanmg  out  drains,  repairing  road  for 
graveling,  and  putting  m  culverts  from  July  20  to  September  14, 1915. 

On  the  Many-Glacier  Highway  between  the  park  line  and  the  St. 
Mary  River,  outside  of  the  Glacier  National  Park,  an  averam  of  27 
teams  and  35  men  were  employed  on  tliis  road  since  July  27  nauling 
and  spreading  gravel,  cleaning  drain  ditches,  and  iostallmg  culverts. 
ApproximateTjr  5,000  vards  of  gravel  has  been  delivered  and  spread 
upon  the  road  up  to  aate. 

Divide  Creek  Road — ^New  drainage  has  been  provided  for  this  road 
and  heavy  slides  removed  from  the  j^ade  at  Divide  Creek.  Three 
hundred  and  eightv  yards  of  the  road  has  been  resurfaced  with  eravd. 
Grader  and  drag  nas  been  placed  upon  the  road  after  every  neavy 
rain  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

Cvi  Batik  Road* — ^The  Cut  Bank  Road  from  the  park  line  to  the 
main  traveled  automobile  road  has  been  kept  in  repair.  Elighteeii 
new  culverts  have  been  installed  and  road  has  been  graded  appron- 
mately  3  feet  wider  for  a  distance  of  4  miles.  The  repair  work  on  this 
road  was  done  out  of  the  $1,000  allotted  by  the  Department  out  of 
the  1916  Glacier  National  Park  appropriation. 

Lower  Two  Medicine  Road. — ^Tnis  road  extends  from  the  park  line 
to  the  main  traveled  automobile  road.  Approximately  3  miles  of 
the  road  was  repaired,  culverts  installed,  grading  and  graveling  work 
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done  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  which  was  allotted  by  the  department  out  of 
the  1916  Glacier  National  Park  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

BeUanrLaJce  McDonald  Road.— For  a  distance  of  3  miles  this  road 
was  repaired  by  removing  fallen  timber,  filling  in  ruts  and  removing 
slides  which  occurred  along  the  Flathead  River  for  a  distance  of  one- 
half  mile.  One  man  was  kept  on  the  road  all  smnmer  keeping  it  in 
repair. 

Fish  Creek  Road. — ^This  road  was  cleaned  of  fallen  timber,  rock,  and 
earth  slides  and  the  road  repaired  the  entire  distance  of  1.9  miles. 

Flathead  Rwer  Road.—FeJlen  timber  was  removed  from  this  road 
from  the  foot  of  L^e  McDonald  to  the  Canadian  line,  a  distance  of 
48  miles. 

Fish  Creek- McOee  Meadow  Road. — ^Length  25,080  feet.  The  right 
of  way  on  this  road  has  been  cut  and  stumps  removed  for  a  distance  of 
21,000  feet.  The  grading  is  85  per  cent  completed  over  a  distance  of 
3  miles. 

TRAILS. 

All  old  trails  were  cleaned  of  fallen  timber  and  kept  in  repair  during 
the  simmier.    The  following  new  trails  were  built: 

Cut  Bank  Pass  Trail  to  Cut  Bank  Camp. — ^This  trail  was  practically 
rebuilt  for  a  distance  of  8^  miles.  Timber  was  cleared  to  a  width  of 
10  feet,  grade  in  timber  3  leet  and  in  rock  4  feet.  New  trail  was  con- 
structed from  Two-Medicine  Qialets  to  Cut  Bank  Pass,  a  distance  of 
8  miles.  The  trail  was  graded  through  timber  to  a  width  of  3  feet 
and  in  rock  to  4  feet. 

Cut  Bank  Trail. — ^This  trail  was  built  from  Cut  Bank  Creek  to  the 
summit  of  Triple  Divide  Mountain,  a  distance  of  7  miles,  width  of 
clearing  10  feet,  width  of  grade  3  leet.  Two  and  one-half  miles  of 
this  trail  was  earth-and-dirt  work  and  4^  miles  principally  rock  work. 

Logging  Lake  Trail. — ^This  trail  is  7  miles  in  length  and  cleared  8 
feet  wide  and  graded  an  average  width  of  3  feet.  Four  miles  of  this 
trail  was  built  through  light  timber  and  3  miles  through  heavy  growth 
of  timber. 

Qyuirtz  Lake  Trail. — ^This  trail  is  6  miles  in  length  and  is  graded  to 
a  width  of  2^  feet.    Clearing  is  8  feet  wide  through  very  heavy  timber. 

Bowman  and  Quartz  Lcuee  Trails. — ^Three  and  one-half  miles  of 
clearing  is  through  heavy  timber  cleared  to  a  width  of  8  feet  and 
graded  to  a  width  of  3  feet. 

Bowman  Lake  Trail. — ^Three  and  one-half  miles  of  new  trail  cleared 
8  feet  wide  through  heavy  timber  and  graded  to  a  width  of  2^  feet. 

BRIDGES. 

Logging  Creek  Bridae, — ^This  bridge  is  72  feet  long,  and  a  new  cover- 
ing was  put  on  the  oridge  12  feet  wide  and  guamrails  were  placed 
upon  botn  sides. 

Quartz  Creek  Bridge. — ^The  Quartz  Creek  Bridge  is  78  feet  long  and 
12  feet  wide;  56  feet  of  new  covering  was  placed  upon  it  during  the 
year. 

Baurman  Creek  Bridge. — ^This  bridge  is  185  feet  in  length.  Two 
new  stringers  were  placed  on  this  bridge,  and  an  entire  new  covering 
12  feet  wide  was  placed  upon  it. 
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A  new  bridge  was  built  across  swamp  on  Lake  McDonald  Trail, 
108  feet  lon^  and  8  feet  wide,  containing  5  piers  and  ground  sill  at 
each  end.    Guardrails  were  placed  on  eaoi  side  the  entire  length. 

Bdton  Bridge. — Bridge  across  the'  Middle  Fork  of  the  Flathead 
River  at  park  line,  length  235  feet,  width  12  feet;  10  new  stringers 
were  placed  on  thiis  bridge  10  by  10  inches.  The  entire  bridge  was 
refloored  with  3-inch  lumber.  New  guardrail  was  placed  on  each 
side. 

BUILDINGS. 

McDermott  ham. — ^This  bam  was  built  at  the  McDermott  ranger 
station.  It  is  16^  by  19^  by  12  feet  high,  and  is  constructed  of  logs 
with  shingle  roof. 

Ranger  cabin,  Surprise  Pa^s. — Size  14  by  14  feet;  built  of  logs, 
hewed  and  peeled.  Koof  made  of  logs,  with  dirt  covering.  Floorea 
with  logs. 

Fish  OreeJc  ranger  station. — Size  of  building  32  by  36  feet;  9-foot 
ceiliog,  2  porches  8  by  36  feet.  Rustic  sided  cabin  containing  five 
rooms  and  one  bathroom  downstairs  and  two  rooms  upstairs.  Ceiled 
with  rough  lumber,  covered  with  deadening  felt.  Two  flues  17  by  17 
inches,  16  feet  high,  were  also  built. 

St.  Mary  ranger  station. — ^This  station  was  repaired;  woodshed  and 
small  bam  for  park  ranger's  horse  built. 


three 
gabl( 
construction. 

CaMns  repaired  at  7iead^[uarters. — ^Two  porches  10  by  22  feet  were 
built  on  the  cabin  in  which  the  supervisor  resides.  One  bathroom 
was  partitioned  off,  size  10  by  14  feet,  with  8-foot  ceiling,  and  one 
woodshed  10  by  16  feet  was  built. 

Messhouse. — ^A  woodshed  was  constructed,  14  by  16  feetj  one 
porch  10  by  16  feet,  and  one  brick  chimney  built  and  ceiling  joists 
and  plumbing  installed. 

CterVs  resulence. — ^Two  rooms  downstairs  floored,  ceiled,  and  par- 
titioned. Floor  of  matched  lumber;  ceiling  and  partitions  of  beaded 
ceiling.  Bathroom  and  bedroom  built  in  garret,  floored  and  ceiled. 
One  roothouse  12  by  14  feet,  7  feet  high,  constructed.  One  porch 
12  by  14  feet  and  8  feet  high  and  one  woodshed  16  by  22  feet  were 
also  Duilt. 

One  woodshed  12  by  12  feet  was  constructed  near  the  office. 

Sawmill  and  logging  operations, — Forty-five  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  of  lumber  was  sawed  and  piled  ana  45,000  shingles  were  sawed 
and  packed. 

3a«oAo7i€«.— During  the  year  the  telephone  line  was  extended 
from  the  Logging  Creek  ranger  station  to  the  Wilson  Creek  ranger 
station,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  and  6  miles  of  new  line  were  constructed 
connecting  the  North  Fork  ranger  station  with  the  main  line.  There 
are  now  118  miles  of  telephone  line  owned  by  the  Government  within 
the  Glacier  National  Park. 
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CONCESSIONS. 

The  following  concessions  have  been  granted  since  January  1,  1915, 
and  expire  December  31,  1915: 

C(mce$9ionB  far  year  1915, 

John  Weightman,  stage |12a  00 

Ada  M.  Swank,  residence 60. 00 

G.  N.  Ry.  Co.,  Y  track 9.18 

MiUer  &  KeUy,  boat 160  00 

J.  M.  Gruber,  residence 60  00 

Howard  Eaton,  saddle  and  pack  and  3  wagons 65  00 

Glacier  Park  Hotel  Co.,  camp  sites 1, 090  00 

J.  F.  Lindhe,  saddle  and  pack 16  00 

Glacier  Park  Hotel  Co.,  news  stands 250  00 

John  J.  Walsh,  pasture 6  00 

Ski  F.  Keckler.  saddle  and  pack 15. 00 

Frank  Fair,  saadle  and  pack , 26. 00 

G.N.  Ry.  Co.,  back  filling  and  borrow  pits 47. 17 

Dee  Corlett,  saddle  and  pack 16. 90 

Wm.  P.  Dawson,  saddle  and  pack 15. 00 

F.  M.  Bagley,  saddle  and  pack 20. 00 

S.  R.  Franklin,  saddle  ana  pack 9. 00 

Park  Saddle  Horse  Co. ,  sadale  and  pack 300. 00 

Josiah  Ro^rs,  saddle  and  pack 100. 00 

Steve  Elkins,  saddle  and  pack 24, 88 

Thos.  Dawson,  saddle  ana  pack 25: 00 

Frank  H^ins,  saddle  and  pack 26. 00 

Wm.  C.  Gird,  saddle  and  pack 12. 00 

Malcolm  Clark,  saddle  ana  pack 16. 00 

T.  J.  Sullivan,  saddle  and  pack 17. 90 

Helen  P.  Clarke,  saddle  and  pack 25. 00 

Glacier  Park  Hotel  Co.,  boat 9Qi  00 

S.  R.  Franklin,  saddle  and  pack 12. 00 

Automobile  permits,  Jime  1,  1915,  to  Oct.  1,  1915 448. 00 

Total  receipts  to  October  1, 1915 3,046.03 


VISITORS. 

From  June  1,  1915,  to  October  1,  1915,  there  were  13,465  visitors 
re^tered  at  the  two  main  entrances  to  the  park,  Glacier  Park  and 
Belton.  It  is  estimated  quite  conservatively  that  800  people  en- 
tered the  park  at  points  where  there  are  no  stations  and  failed  to 
register,  making  a  total  of  14,265  visitors. 

VisitcTi  by  different  entrances, 
Belton,  western  entrance 6,434  |  Qlacier  Park  entrance 7,031 

The  following  shows  registration  by  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  foreign  lands: 


Visitors  by  States, 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas. . . . 
California. . 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 


12 
8 

30 

221 

84 

66 


Delaware  3 

DistrictofCoiumbia.. !!!!.!.!!!!  .  129 

Florida 16 

Geoi^ 22 

Idaho ^ 66 

Illinois 1,041 
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Indiana 291 

Iowa 507 

Kansas 280 

Kentucky 67 

Louisiana 17 

Maine 34 

Maryland 70 

Massachusetts 227 

Michigan 183 

Minnesota 1, 000 

Mississippi 14 

Missouri 617 

Montana 4, 085 

Nebraska 416 

Nevada 1 

New  Hampshire 32 

New  Jersey 151 

NewMexico 10 

New  York 929 


North  Carolina 18 

North  Dakota 377 

Ohio 285 

Oklahoma 65 

Oregon 66 

Pennsylvania 457 

Rhode  Island 45 

South  Carolina 81 

South  Dakota 65 

Tennessee 38 

Texas 290 

Utah 15 

Virginia 35 

Vermont 23 

Washin£[ton 497 

Wisconsm 248 

West  Virginia 128 

Wyoming 37 

Alaska  and  island  poBsessions 11 


Foreign  countries. 


Argentina 

Australia 

Canada 

Central  America. 

Cuba 

England 

France 

Germany 


2 
2 
71 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Peru 

South  Africa. 
Switzerland.. 
Uruguay 


1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
7 
5 


The  following  number  of  persons  were  cared  for  at  the  yarious 
hotels  and  camps  in  the  park: 

Quests  at  camps  of  Glacier  Park  Hotel  Co, 


Two  Medicine  camp 335 

Cut  Bank  camp 218 

St.  Mary  camp 986 

Going-to-the-Sun 2,814 


Gunsightcamp 1,018 

Sperry  Chalet 639 

Man^r-Glacier 6,115 

GranitePark 270 


At  the  Glacier  Hotel  on  Lake  McDonald  7,381  tourists  were  ac- 
commodated dining  the  season,  2,154  of  whom  remained  three  days 
or  more. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  camping  parties  tombed  the  park  for 
trips  of  three  days  or  more. 

FISH, 

Sixty-three  cans  of  fish  have  been  put  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
the  Glacier  National  Park  during  the  past  year,  and  more  will  be 
received  during  October. 

WILD  ANIMALS. 

Conditions  for  game  durinjg  the  past  winter  were  excellent.  There 
was  an  unusually  light  fall  oisnow  for  this  section  and  the  winter  was 
very  mild,  and  as  a  result  the  game  in  the  park  wintered  in  excellent 
condition. 

Deer. — ^Both  the  blacktail  and  the  whitetail  are  foimd  in  large 
numbers,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  10,000  in  the  parK. 
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EOc. — ^While  the  greater  number  of  elk  range  on  Park,  Ole,  and 
Nyack  Creeks,  small  herds  are  f o\md  in  ahnost  every  section  of  the 
park,  and  the  latest  estimates  place  their  nimiber  at  600. 

Moose. — ^It  is  estimated  that  there  are  80  moose  in  the  park,  the 
most  of  which  are  to  be  f oimd  in  the  valley  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Flathead  River. 

Slieey  and  qoats. — ^The  bighorn  sheep  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
goat  are  f oimd  principally  along  the  main  range  and  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Rockies.  The  sheep  are  becoming  auite  tame,  and  many 
photographs  have  been  taken  of  small  bands  auring  the  past  year, 
which  were  taken  at  a  distance  of  60  feet  or  imder. 

Bear, — ^There  are  three  varieties,  which  aboimd  in  considerable 
numbers  throughout  the  park,  the  grizzly,  the  brown  or  ciimamon, 
and  the  common  black. 

Predatory  ammaU, — There  are  a  few  wolves  along  the  eastern 
border  of  tne  park  and  the  coyote  aboimds  in  large  nuimbers  through- 
out the  park.  Thev  are  the  principal  menace  to  the  animal  life. 
Their  numbens  are  kept  down  to  some  extent  by  the  regular  park 
ranger  force  and  by  tne  settlers  in  the  park.  &)me  are  caught  in 
traps,  but  the  principal  method  of  extermination  is  by  the  use  of 
strycnnine.    A  few  moimtain  lion  are  also  f oimd  in  the  park. 

Fur-hearifig  animals, — ^Lai^e  nmnbers  of  weasel,  marten,  mink,  and 
some  lynx  are  foimd  throughout  the  wooded  sections.  They  are 
very  destructive  to  the  wild  fowl  and  bird  life.  Colonies  of  bieaver 
are  to  be  found  on  almost  every  stream  in  the  park. 

Wild  fowls  and  birds, — Grouse  of  the  blue,  ruffed,  and  pin-tailed 
varieties  are  f oimd  in  the  park,  and  there  are  a  few  i>tarmigan  in  the 
higher  altitudes.  Many  auck  and  some  geese  nest  in  the  park  and 
several  varieties  of  small  birds  are  f  oimd. 

Game  protection. — ^Three  arrests  were  made  during  the  year  for 
game  poaching.  The  parties  were  taken  before  the  United  States 
commissioner,  two  pleading  guilty  and  were  fined,  but  after  an 
examination  the  third  party  was  discharged. 

MISDEMEANORS. 

There  was  one  arrest  made  for  assault  in  the  park  during  the  year. 
The  defendant  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges  and  was  fined  $5  and 
costs,  amounting  in  all  to  $15.75. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  construction  of  an  independent  tele- 
phone system  for  the  park  service.  The  telephone  lines  in  the  park 
east  of  the  Continental  Divide  are  owned  by  the  Glacier  rark 
Hotel  Co.,  and  are  not  connected  with  the  park  system  on  the  west 
side  of  the  park.  Under  the  present  conditions  when  it  is  necessary 
to  send  a  message  to  any  point  in  the  park  east  of  the  main  range  it 
has  to  be  telegraphed  to  Glacier  Park  station  and  sent  out  over  the 
telephone  line  from  that  place  to  its  destination.  Dunng  the  season 
just  closed  the  Glacier  Fark  Hotel  Co.'s  telephone  lines  have  been 
poorly  maintained  and  as  a  result  a  great  many  times  it  has  been 
impossible  to  transmit  or  receive  messages  of  importance. 
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I  iirgently  recommend  that  a  road  be  built  from  the  foot  to  the 
head  of  Lake  McDonald.  This  would  f acihtate  the  travel  to  the 
head  of  the  lake  and  would  be  the  first  link  in  building  the  Waterton- 
Lake  McDonald  road  or  in  building  a  road  across  either  Gunsight  or 
Logan  Pass.  Li  the  futmre  development  of  the  park  a  roaa  from 
east  to  west,  through  one  of  the  passes,  will  be  a  necessity.  It  will 
afford  auick  and  easy  transportation  to  himdreds  of  tourists  who  will 
not  imaergo  the  hardships  of  a  horseback  trip,  and  would  open  up  a 
new  and  scenic  transcontinental  route  for  automobiles,  a  constant 
procession  of  which  would  traverse  this  route  during  the  siunmer 
months.  Such  a  road  would  not  only  afford  a  vastly  increa»^ 
number  of  people  the  opportunitv  of  seeing  the  park  but  would  greatly 
increase  the  revenues  oi  the  park. 

The  imusually  wet  weather  of  the  past  season  has  made  it  apparent 
to  anyone  familiar  with  the  conditions  that  the  roads  biuld  oi  native 
soil  will  not  stand  heavy  traffic  in  wet  weather,  and  in  consideration 
of  this  fact  I  most  emphatically  recommeild  that  the  roads  over 
which  the  park  service  has  control  be  well  siuf  aced  with  gravel  or 
with  crushed  rock  in  order  that  travel  may  be  safe  and  dependable 
the  entire  season  regardless  of  wet  conditions. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  F.  Ralston, 

Supervisor. 
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APPENDIX. 

BT7LES  AND  BEGTJIiATIONS. 
Be^ulationB  of  Kay  13,  1014. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Glacier  Nationju  Park  are  hereby  established  and  made  public,  pm:- 
suant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May 
11,  1910: 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  any  of  the 
mineral  deposits,  natiural  curiosities,  or  wonders  on  the  Government 
lands  withm  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut,  without  a  permit  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  his  authorized  representative,  any  timber  growing  on 
the  park  lands;  it  is  also  forbidaen  to  injure  any  growing  timber  or 
deface  or  injure  any  Government  property.  Canaping  parties  will 
be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel.  When  Telling  tim- 
ber, stumps  must  not  be  left  higher  than  12  inches  from  the  groimd. 

3.  Fires  should  be  lighted  onty  when  necessary  and  completely  ex- 
tinguished when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be 
exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

4.  Huntmg  or  killing  wounding,  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lanos,  except  aangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  himting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  m  pos- 
session of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  imder  other  circumstances 
than  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  shovm  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not 
the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and 
.the  actual  ovmer  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Firearms 
will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from  the 
superintendent  thereof.  On  arrival  at  the  first  station  of  the  park 
guard,  parties  having  firearms,  traps,  nets,  seines,  or  explosives  will 
turn  them  over  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  station,  taking  his  re- 
ceipt for  them.  They  will  be  return^  to  the  owners  on  leaving  the 
park. 

5.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps^  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  ex- 
plosives, or  m  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  in  any  of  the  waters 
of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of  the  year, 
until  otnerwise  ordered  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

All  fish  less  than  8  incnes  in  length  should  at  once  be  returned  to 
the  water  with  the  least  damage  possible  to  the  fish.  Fish  that  are  to 
be  retained  must  be  at  once  kSled  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head 
or  by  thrusting  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instrument  into  the  head.  No 
person  shall  catch  more  than  20  fish  in  one  day. 
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6.  No  person  will  be  perinitted  to  reside  permanently,  engage  in 
any  business,  or  erect  buildings,  etc.,  upon  the  Government  lands  in 
the  park  without  permission,,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  superintendent  may  grant  authority  to  competent 
persons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  tne  same  in  his  discretion.  No 
pack  trains  will  be  allowed  in  the  park  imless  in  charge  of  a  duly 
J^tered  guide.  .  ,       ^  ^ 

7.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled  to 
*the  full  use  ana  enjoyment  thereof;  the  ooundaries  of  such  lands, 
however,  must  be  determined,  and  marked  and  defined,  so  that  they 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  While  no  limita- 
tions or  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the  use  of  such  private  lands  so 
long  as  such  use  does  not  interfere  with  or  injure  the  park,  private 
owners  must  provide  against  trespass  by  their  stock  or  cattle,  or 
otherwise,  upon  the  park  lands,  and  all  trespasses  committed  will  be 
punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Stock  may  be  taken  over  the 
park  lands  to  patented  private  lands  with  the  written  permission 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  but  such  permission 
and  supervision  are  not  required  when  access  to  such  private  lands  is 
had  wholly  over  roads  or  lands  not  owned  or  controllea  by  the  United 
i^tates. 

8.  Allowing  the  running  at  large,  herding,  or  grazing  of  cattle  or 
stock  of  any  kind  on  the  Government  lands  m  the  park,  as  well  as  the 
driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  the  same,  is  strictly  forbidden, 
except  where  authority  therefor  has  been  granted  by  the  superin- 
tendent. All  cattle  or  stock  foimd  trespassing  on  the  park  lands  wiD 
be  impounded  and  disposed  of  as  directed  in  regulations  approved 
May  13, 1914. 

9.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted  upon  Govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park. 

10.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  Government  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  sudi 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  public. 

11.  It  is  forbidden  to  carve  or  write  names  or  otherwise  deface  any 
of  the  posts,  signboards,  platforms,  seats,  railings,  steps,  bonders, 
^rees,  or  structures  of  any  land  in  the  park. 

12.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderiy  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules, 
will  be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  oe  ulowed 
to  return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

No  lessee  or  licensee  shall  retain  in  his  employ  any  person  whose 
presence  in  the  park  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  by  the  siiperintend- 
ent  to  be  subversive  of  the  good  order  and  managem^it  oi  the  reser- 
vation. 

13.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  Govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  and 
all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

InstmotionB  of  Kay  1^  1914. 

1.  Interference  with  or  molestation  of  any  wild  animal,  bird,  or 
bird's  nest  on  the  Government  lands  in  the  park  in  any  way  by  any 
person  not  authorized  by  the  superintendent  is  prohibited. 
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2.  The  wanton  destruction  of  wild  flowers,  plants,  or  shrubs  grow- 
ing on  the  Govemment  lands  in  the  park  is  forbidden. 

3.  Fires. — ^The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  the  com- 
plete extinction  of  all  camp  fires  before  they  are  abandoned.  All 
ashes  and  imburned  bits  of  wood  must,  when  practicable,  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water.  Where  fires  are  built  in  the  neighborhood 
of  decayed  logs,  particular  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  fires  in  the  decaying  mold.  Fire  may  be  extinguished 
where  water  is  not  available  by  a  complete  covermg  of  earOi,  well 
packed  dovm.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  lighted  match,  cigar,  or 
cigarette  is  dropped  in  any  grass,  twigs,  leaves,  or  tree  mold. 

4.  Camps.— in  selecting  a  camping  ground  its  location  should  be 
sufficiently  distant  from  the  water  source,  stream,  or  spring  as  not  to 
be  objectionable  to  those  who  may  wish  to  camp  in  the  vicinity  and 
use  tne  same  water  source  at  the  same  time.  Blankets,  clothing, 
hammocks,  or  any  other  article  Uable  to  frighten  teams  must  not  be 
hung  near  the  roads  or  trails. 

The  cutting  of  green  timber  or  boughs  for  bough  beds  is  strictly 
prohibited.  All  dry  poles  used  as  tent  poles  must  be  neatly  stacked 
upon  breaking  camp. 

^  Camp  grounds  miist  be  kept  in  sanitary  and  neat  condition  at  all 
times,  and  upon  their  abandonment  all  kitchen  refuse,  cast-off  wear- 
ing apparel,  tin  cans,  paper  boxes,  etc.,  must  be  deposited  in  a  pit 
provided  for  the  purpose.  When  camps  are  made  at  unusual  places 
where  pits  may  not  oe  provided,  all  refuse  must  be  hidden  where  it 
will  not  be  offensive,  to  the  end  that  the  site  will  be  suitable  for  use 
by  future  campers. 

When  a  paity  is  accompanied  by  a  hcensed  concessionaire  or  his 
representative,  such  concessionaire  or  representative  will  be  held 
accountable  for  any  violations  of  these  rules. 

5.  Fishing.— See  Rule  No.  5. 

6.  Dogs  and  cats. — Cats  are  not  permitted  on  the  Government  lands 
in  the  park^  and  dogs  only  to  those  j[>ersons  passing  through  the  park 
to  the  territory  beyond,  in  which  instances  they  must  be  kept  tied 
while  crossing  the  park.  Tliis  rule  does  not  apply  to  trained  dogs  used 
by  Govemment  emplovees  in  extermination  olpedatory  wild  animals. 

7.  Dead  animals. — All  domestic  animals  that  may  aie  on  the  Gov- 
ernment lands  in  the  park  at  any  toiirist  camp  or  along  any  of  the 
public  thoroughfares  must  be  immediately  removed  to  a  point  not 
nearer  than  one-fourth  mile  from  such  camp  or  thoroughfare  and 
there  be  buried  at  least  2  feet  beneath  the  ground  by  the  owner  or 
person  having  charge  of  such  animal. 

8.  Driving  on  roms  oi  park. — (a)  Drivers  of  vehicles  of  any  descrip- 
tion when  overtaken  by  other  vehicles  traveling  at  a  faster  rate  of 
speed  shall,  if  requested  to  do  so,  turn  out  and  give  the  latter  free  and 
unobstructed  passageway. 

(b)  Vehicles  in  passing  each  other  must  give  full  half  of  the  road- 
wav.    This  applies  to  freight  outfits  as  well  as  any  other. 

(c)  Freight,  baggagCi  and  heavy  camping  outfits  will  take  the 
outer  side  of  the  road  when  being  passed  by  passenger  vehicles  in 
either  direction. 

(d)  Transportation  companies  and  all  other  parties  and  persons 
using  the  park  roads  wiU  be  held  liable  for  violations  oi  these 
instnictions. 
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{e)  Mounted  men  on  meeting  a  passenger  team  on  a  grade  will 
halt  on  the  outer  side  imtil  the  team  passes.  When  approaching  a 
passenger  team  from  the  rear  warning  must  be  given,  and  no  faster 
gait  wm  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  make  the  passage,  and  if  on  a 
grade  the  passage  will  be  on  the  outer  side.  A  passenger  team  must 
not  be  passed  on  a  dangerous  grade. 

9.  Concessionaires. — Saddle  and  pack  concessionaires  must  furnish 
rain-proof  *' slickers"  with  each  saddle  and  horse  rented. 

Automobiles,  stages,  or  other  yehides  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  tourists  must  be  provided  with  and  carry  rain-proof  tops 
and  side  curtains  ready  for  use.  In  no  case  will  an  outfitter  do 
permitted  to  add  extra  seats  nor  to  crowd  the  normal  seating  capacity 
of  a  passenger-carrying  vehicle. 

All  passen^r-carrying  vehicles  must  be  provided  with  cushioned 
seats  with  lull  upholstered  backs,  and  with  proper  springs;  be 
freshly  painted  before  the  opening  of  each  season,  and  be  kept  neat 
and  in  first-class  running  order;  each  must  bear  the  name  of  the 
concessionaire  and  route.     Rain-proof  lap  robes  must  be  carried. 

All  aTTJmalfl  used  as  either  sadole  animals  or  pack  smimRla  and  all 
eG[uipment  constituting  such  pack  trains,  or  any  other  transporta- 
tion equipment,  including  all  norses  or  other  power  used  in  connec- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time  oy  the  superintendent 
or  his  representative,  and,  if  foimd  upon  such  inspection  to  be  unsafe, 
unfit,  or  otherwise  incapacitated  for  such  service,  he  may,  in  his 
discretion,  suspend  the  license  for  such  pack  train  or  other  trajos- 
portation  equipment  until  such  time  as  in  his  judgment  such  incapa- 
city is  remedied. 

All  wagons  used  in  hauling  heavy  freight  over  the  park  roads 
must  have  tires  not  less  than  4  inches  in  width.  .This  order  does  not 
apply  to  express  freight  hauled  in  light  spring  wagons  vrith  sin^e 
teams. 

10.  Miscellaneous, — ^Automobiles  and  motor  cycles  are  permitted 
in  this  park  imder  special  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

It  is  forbidden  to  wash  clothing  or  cooking  utensils,  or  in  any 
other  way  pollute  the  waters  of  the  rivers  ana  creeks  of  the  park, 
or  to  batne  in  any  of  the  streams  near  the  regularly  traveled  thor- 
oughfares in  the  park  without  suitable  bathing  clothes. 

it  is  forbidden  to  tie  stock  so  as  to  permit  their  entering  any  of 
the  streams  of  the  park.  All  animals  should  be  kept  a  sufficient 
distance  from  camping  ^unds  not  to  litter  the  groimd  and  make 
unfit  for  use  the  area  which  may  be  used  later  as  tent  sites. 

Campers  and  all  others,  save  those  holding  licenses  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  .are  prohibited  from  hiring  their  horses, 
trappings,  or  vehicles  to  tourists  or  visitors  in  the  park. 

AQ  complaints  by  tourists  and  others  as  to  service,  etc.,  rmdered 
in  the  reservation  should  be  made  to  the  superintendent,  in  writing 
before  the  complainant  leaves  the  park. 

11.  The  penalty  for  disregard  of  these  instructions  is  summary 
ejection  from  the  park. 
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BegolationB  of  Hay  13,  1914,  goveming  the  impounding  and  disposition 

of  loose  live  stock. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  ninning  at  large  or 
being  herded  or  CTazed  in  the  Glacier  National  Park,  without  au- 
thority from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will  be  taken  up  and  im- 
poimded  by  the  superintendent,  who  will  at  once  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  owner,  if  known.  If  the  owner  is  not  known,  notices  of  such 
impoxmdingy  giving  a  description  of  the  animal  or  animals,  with 
the  brands  thereon,  will  be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside  the 
park  and  in  two  public  places  outside  the  park.  Any  owner  of  an 
animal  thus  impoimded  may,  at  any  time  before  the  sale  thereof, 
reclaun  the  same  upon  proving  ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of 
notice  and  all  expenses  mcident  to  the  taking  up  ana  detention  of 
such  animal,  including  the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same. 
If  any  animal  thus  impoimded  shall  not  be  reclaimed  within  30 
days  from  notice  to  the  owner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices, 
it  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  such  time  an4  place  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  supermtendent  after  10  days'  notice,  to  be  given  by 
posting  notices  m  six  public  places  in  the  park  and  two  pubUo  places 
outside  the  park,  ana  by  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy 
thereof. 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  im- 
pounding, and  selling  thereof,  shall  be  carefully  retained  by  the 
superintendcint  in  a  separate  fimd  for  a  period  of  six  months,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may 
be  claimed  by  and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satis- 
factory proof  of  ownership,  and  if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  sale  sucn  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Glacier 
National  Park  fimd. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down  a 
description  of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  brands  foimd  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  of  the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date  of  sale,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal  was 
sold,  and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  proceeds. 

The  superintendent  wiU,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give  actual 
notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

Re^nlations  of  Harch  30,  1912,  govemine  the  admission  of  automobiles 

and  motor  cydes. 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  May  11, 1910,  setting 
aside  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Montana  as  a  public  park,  the 
following  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  automooiles  into 
the  Glacier  National  Park  are  nereby  established  and  made  public: 

1.  No  automobiles  will  be  permitted  within  the  metes  and  boimds 
of  the  Glacier  National  Park  imless  the  owner  thereof  secures  a  writ- 
ten permit  irom  the  superintendent  or  his  representative. 

2.  Applications  for  permits  must  show:  (a)  Name  of  owner,  (b) 
number  of  machine,  (c)  name  of  driver,  and  (d)  inclusive  dates  for 
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which  permit  is  desiredi  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  be  accompanied 
by  a  fee  of  $1  for  a  single  roimd  trip  through  the  park,  or  a  fee  of 
$5  for  each  machine  per  annum. 

Permits  must  be  presented  to  the  superintendent  or  his  author- 
ized representatives  at  the  park  entrance  on  the  Government  road. 
The  permittee  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  a  transportation  business  in 
the  park  without  a  special  license  therefor  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
IntOTior. 

3.  The  use  of  automobiles  will  be  permitted  on  the  Government 
road  from  Belton,  Mont.,  to  the  administrative  headquarters  at  L^ke 
McDonald  between  the  hours  of  7  a.  m.  and  8.30  p.  m.,  but  no  auto- 
mobile shall  enter  the  park,  or  leave  Lake  McDonald  in  the  direction 
of  Belton,  later  than  8  p.  m. 

4.  When  teams,  sadole  horses,  or  pack  trains  approach,  automo- 
biles will  take  position  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  roadway,  regardless 
of  the  direction  in  which  thev  are  going,  taking  care  that  sufficient 
room  is  left  on  the  inside  for  norses  to  pass. 

5.  Automobiles  will  stop  when  teams,  saddle  horses,  or  pack  tnuns 
approach,  and  remain  at  rest  imtil  they  have  passed  or  until  the 
drivers  are  satisfied  regarding  the  safety  of  their  norses. 

6.  Speed  will  be  limited  1^  6  miles  per  hour,  except  on  straight 
stretches  where  approaching  teams,  saddle  horses,  and  pack  trains 
will  be  visible,  when,  if  none  are  in  sight,  this  speed  may  be  increased 
to  the  rate  indicated  on  signboards  along  the  road;  in  no  event, 
however,  shall  it  exceed  15  miles  per  hour. 

7.  Signal  with  horn  will  be  given  at  or  near  every  bend  to  announce 
to  approaching  drivers  the  proximity  of  a  machine. 

8.  Horses  have  the  right  of  way,  and  automobiles  will  be  backed 
or  otherwise  handled,  as  necessary,  so  as  to  enable  horses  to  pass  witii 
safety. 

9.  All  permits  granted  at  any  time  when  automobiles  can  enter 
the  park  will  expire  on  December  31  of  the  year  of  issue. 

10.  These  rules  are  also  apphcable  to  motor  cycles,  which  may 
use  only  the  roads  herein  mentioned^  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1  for 
each  machine  per  annum;  permits  issued  therefor  shall  expire  on 
December  31  oi  the  year  of  issue. 

11.  Eolation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  or  the  general  regu- 
lations for  the  sovemment  of  the  park,  will  cause  the  revocation  of 
permit;  will  subject  the  owner  of  the  automobile  or  motor  cyde  to 
any  damages  occasioned  thereby  and  to  ejectment  from  the  reserva- 
tion, and  be  cause  for  refusal  to  issue  a  new  permit  to  the  owner 
without  prior  sanction  in  writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

BXOEBPT  FBOK  THE  ACT  KAKINa  APPROPBIATION  FOB  TBS 
SX7NDBY  OIVIL  BXPBNSBS  OF  THE  OOVEBNHBNT  FOB  THE  FI8- 
OAL  YEAB  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1016,  AND  FOB  OTHBB  FUBP08B8, 
APPBOVED  AUGUST  1,  1014  (FUBUO  NO.  161). 

For  the  administration  and  improvement  of  Glacier  National 
Park,  Montana,  the  construction  of  roads,  trails,  bridges,  and  tde- 
phone  lines,  and  the  repair  thereof,  incluoine  the  construction  of  a 
road,  toeetlier  wiUi  the  necessary  bridges  and  culverts,  from  the  old 
town  of  Saint  Mary,  thence  in  a  general  northerlv  and  Westerly 
direction  through  tliat  part  of  the  Bbickf eet  Indian  Keservation  east 
of  Lower  Saint  Mary  Lake  to  a  point  in  or  near  section  thirty'^ve 
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township  thirty-six  north,  range  fifteen  west,  on  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  Blackf eet  Indian  Keser- 
yation,  $75,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized 
to  accept  patented  lajids  or  rignts  of  way  oyer  patented  lands  in  the 
Glacier  National  Park  that  inay  be  donated  for  park  purposes  (acts 
May  eleyenth.  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  yolume  thirty-six,  page 
three  hundred  and  fifty-four,  sections  one,  two;  June  twenty-tnird, 
nineteen  hundred  and  tnirteen,  yolume  thirty-eight,  page  forty-nine, 
section  seyenteen). 

BXCEBPT  FBOK  THE  AOT  KAKINa  APPBOPBIATIOKS  FOB  SUNDBY 
CIVIL  BXPENSBS  OF  THB  QOVBBNMBNT  FOB  THB  FISCAL  YEAB 
BNDINa  JTJKB  80,  1916,  AND  FOB  OTHBB  FUBPOSBS,  APPBOVED 
XABCH  8,  1916  (PX7BLIC  NO.  268). 

Glacier  National  Park,  Montana :  For  administration  and  improye- 
ment,  construction  of  roads,  trails,  bridges,  and  telephone  lines  and 
the  repair  thereof,  including  necessary  repairs  to  the  road  from  the  old 
town  of  Saint  Marys ;  through  that  part  of  the  Blackf  eet  Indian  Reser- 
yation  east  of  lower  Saint  Marys  Lake  to  a  point  in  or  near  section 
thirty-fiye,  township  thirty-six  north,  range  fifteen  west,  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  Keseryation,  autitiorized  by  the  simdry  ciyil  act  of  August 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  $75,000.  Also  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  spend  out  of  the  appropriation  herein 
authorized  for  the  repair  of  the  road  known  as  the  Two  Medicine 
Boad,  from  the  main  automobile  road  to  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reseryation, 
within  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reseryation,  $1,000;  and  also,  $1,000  for 
the  repair  of  the  Cut  Bank  Road,  from  the  main  automobile  road  to 
the  boimdary  line  between  the  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  Black- 
feet Indian  Keseryation,  within  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reseryation. 
nnie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  accept  patented  lands  or 
rights  of  way  oyer  patented  lands  in  the  Glacier  National  Park  that 
may  be  donated  for  park  purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  expend  from  tlie 
appropriation  for  the  administration  and  improyement  of  the  Glacier 
National  Park,  proyided  for  in  the  sundry  ciyil  act  of  August  first, 
nineteen  himdred  and  fourteen,  the  sum  of  $600,  or  so  mucn  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  in  the  improyement  of  the  wooden  bridge  leading 
across  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Flathead  Riyer,  and  connecting  the 
Bdton  Road  with  ^e  road  into  the  park. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PLATT  NATIONAL 

PARK. 


Department  of  the  Iktebior, 

Office  of  Superintendent, 

Platt  National  Park, 
Sulphur^  Okla.^  August  16j  1916. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  on 
the  Platt  National  Park  for  1915 : 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

By  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  1, 1902  (32  Stat.,  641),  and  April 
21,  1904  (33  Stat,  220),  629.33  and  218.98  acres,  respectively,  at  the 
town  of  Sulphur,  Okla.  (then  Indian  Territory) ,  were  segregated  as 
the  "Sulphur  Springs  Keservation,"  which  designation,  uy  joint 
resolution  approved  June  29,  1906,  was  changed  to  "  Platt  National 
Park." 

The  park,  with  a  total  area  of  848.22  acres,  extends  in  irregular 
form  a  distance  of  approximately  3  miles  from  northeast  to  south- 
west along  Travertine  Creek,  including  a  portion  of  Kock  Creek, 
into  which  the  Travertine  empties,  and  it  has  a  circuit  of  9  miles. 

Within  the  park  are  a  number  of  known  mineral  and  three  non- 
mineral  springs,  one  of  the  latter  (the  Cold  Spring)  having  been 
developed  and  confined  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  3(K  1918. 
The  principal  groups  of  springs  in  the  park  are  the  Bromide  and 
Medicine  Springs  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  park,  the 
Beadi,  Pavilion,  and  Hillside  Springs  in  the  north  central  portion 
of  the  park,  ana  the  Bromide-Sulphur,  Black  Sulphur,  and  Wilson 
Springs  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  park.  Sulphur  springs  pre- 
dominate^ The  Antelope  and  Buflfalo  Springs,  nonmineral  in  cnar- 
acter,  are  situated  at  the  extreme  northeastern  end  of  the  park,  with 
an  elevation  of  1,080  feet  above  sea  level  at  the  Antelope  Spring  and 
1,078  feet  at  the  Buffalo.  They  have  an  approximate  discharge  of 
5,000.000  gallons  daily  into  Travertine  Creek,  and  are  the  source  of 
this  oeautiful  creek.  The  Medicine  Spring  was  discovered  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  work  of  conjanine  the  water  of  this  spring 
and  conveying  it  to  the  pavilion  at  Bromide  Springs  has  been  com- 
pleted, although  in  a  rather  unsatisfactory  manner,  as  the  spring  in 
its  present  condition  fills  up  with  every  flood  which  comes  down 
Rock  Creek.  This  feature  of  this  improvement  has  been  exception- 
ally troublesome  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1915^  for  the  reason  that  Rock  Creek  was  flooded  by  numer- 
ous heavy  rams  and  the  Medicine  Spring  was  submerged  by  every 
flood,  thus  rendering  the  water  unfit  for  use  after  every  rain  until  the 
spring  could  be  cleaned  out. 
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VISITORS. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Piatt  National  Park  during  the  year,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
way  to  determine  the  num^r.  V  isitors  to  the  park  all  are  domiciled 
in  the  city  of  Sulphur,  some  in  hotels  and  boarding  houses  and  others 
in  private  homes  or  rooming  houses.  Even  if  a  correct  register  of 
the  guests  at  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  could  be  obtained,  there 
would  still  be  guests  at  private  homes  and  numbers  of  small  rooming 
houses  in  the  city  who  would  not  be  numbered.  However,  I  estimate 
that  about  18,000  to  20,000  visitors  came  here  last  vear. 

There  were  registered  in  the  park  office  a  total  oi  569  persons  who 
came  into  the  park  and  camped  for  three  days  or  more. 

As  shown  by  the  records  of  the  watchman  at  the  Bromide  Springs, 
the  visitors  there  during  the  year  just  ended  numbered  113,563,  ex- 
ceeding the  attendance  during  the  preceding  year  by  896.  This  ag- 
^e^ate  number  of  visitors  to  this  spring  does  not  represent  as  many 
individuals,  but  is  made  up  from  day  to  day  of  visitors  and  resident 
citizens  who  make  frequent  trips  to  the  springs. 

During  the  year  just  ended  161  orders  were  issued  from  this  office^ 
on  physician's  prescriptions,  for  the  shipment  of  the  Bromide  and 
Meoicme  waters  in  6-gallon  quantities  to  persons  outside  of  the 
city.  These  shipments  were  made  to  various  points  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas.  There  were  also  some  shipments  to  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City.  There  were  shippal 
5,205  gallons  of  Bromide  water  and  278  gallons  of  the  Medicme 
water.  During  the  entire  year  54,430  gallons  of  these  waters  (includ- 
ing the  water  shipped)  were  taken  fiom  the  springs.  Out  of  this 
total,  34,971  gallons  were  Bromide  and  13,976  gallons  were  Medicine, 
During  a  part  of  the  season  for  visitors  no  orders  were  issued  for 
shipment  of  these  waters,  as  the  supply  was  not  sufficient  to  permit 
of  its  being  carried  from  the  springs. 

LIVE  STOCK  CROSSING  THE  PARK. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  now  no  rangers  in  this  park  who 
could  obtain  information  regarding  the  live  stock  crossing  the  park, 
no  record  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of  cattle  transported  tiirougfa 
same. 

BUILDINGS  AND  THEIR  CONDITION. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  buildings  in  the  park,  their  location, 
condition,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used : 

Frame  cottage,  7  rooms,  2  haUs,  8  porches  (one  sleeping  porch),  with  servant's 
room  attached.  Located  about  700  feet  south  of  the  PaviUon  groups  of  sprihgSL 
Recently  repaired  and  in  good  condition.  Used  as  a  residence  for  the  super- 
intendent. 

Frame  cottage,  5  rooms,  1  hall,  and  3  porches.  Located  about  450  feet  due 
east  of  Panther  Falls.    Habitable.    At  present  unoccupied. 

Frame  cottage.  6  rooms.  1  hall.  8  porches.  Located  approximately  one-third 
mile  so  th  of  Pavilion  Springs.  Habitabl*  but  two  porches  need  rebuilding,  and 
roof  recovered.    At  present  occupied  by  Laborers  W.  K.  and  A.  C.  MlUlgan« 

Frame  cottage,  8  rooms,  1  pantry,  and  1  porch.  Located  10  rods  north  of 
Bromide  Springs.  Habitable,  but  needs  new  roof  to  entire  building  and  tb* 
porch  floor  rebuilt;  also  a  new  flue.  At  present  unoccupied,  but  will  soon  bf 
occupied  by  Laborer  W.  K.  MiUigan. 
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Frame  cottage,  t  rooms,  1  porch  with  cement  floor.  Located  about  600  feet 
Bontheast  of  Pavilion  Springs.  In  fairly  good  condition,  but  needs  fines  and 
roof  repaired.    At  present  unoccupied. 

Stone  building,  2  rooms,  1  porch,  and  coal  shed  attached,  and  with  comfort 
station  inside  building  with  sewer  attachments.  Building  recently  repaired  and 
renovated,  and  in  good  condition.    Used  as  superintendent's  ofllce. 

Frame  paviliou  at  Bromide  Springs,  with  stove  room  attached.  In  bad  con- 
dition, crude  construction,  and  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  replaced. 

Two  frame  pavilions  at  Pavilion  Springs.  Both  repaired  and  repainted  a 
year  ago. 

Pavilion  at  Hillside  Spring,  conglomerate  rock  columns  with  pagoda  roof  and 
cement  floor.    Repainted  a  year  ago  and  in  good  condition. 

Pavilion  at  Black  Sulphur  Spring,  frame.  Repainted  a  year  ago,  and  In  serv- 
iceable condition. 

Pavilion  at  Sulphur-Bromide  Spring,  frame.  Repainted  a  year  ago,  and  in 
serviceable  condition. 

Pavilion  at  Wilson  Spring,  frame.  Repainted  a  year  ago,  but  still  in  need  of 
repairs,  especially  to  roof. 

Pavilion  at  artificial  spring  near  old  Vendome,  frame.  Repainted  a  year  ago 
and  roof  replaced. 

Ten  frame  resthouses  in  good  condition. 

Seven  old  resthouses  in  fair  repair.    Frame  structures. 

One  resthouse,  with  sewer  attachments  at  ranger  house  near  superintendent's 
residence. 

One  new  frame  bam,  with  hayloft  and  buggy  shed  (the  buggy  shed  witid 
cement  fioor) ;  also  new  tool  shed  with  cement  fioor  (the  tool  shed  built  diurlng 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended),  attached  to  bam.  The  whole  structure  recently 
painted  and  in  excellent  condition.  Located  immediately  south  of  superlnt^id- 
ent's  residence. 

One  shed  henhouse  and  one  shed  storeroom,  both  crudely  constructed.  Lo- 
cated, respectively,  southeast  and  immediately  east  of  superintendent's  resi- 
dence. 

One  frame  storeroom,  roughly  constructed.  Located  Immediately  east  of 
5-room  cottage,  which  is  6(X)  feet  southeast  of  Pavilion  Springs. 

One  frame  stable,  small  and  crudely  constmcted.  Located  southeast  of  5- 
room  cottage,  which  is  600  feet  southeast  of  Pavilion  Springs. 

One  frame  stable,  roughly  constmcted.  Located  just  east  of  ranger  house, 
which  is  due  east  of  Panther  Falls. 

One  frame  barn,  new  and  in  good  condition.  Rebuilt  recently  from  old  bam 
which  was  blown  down  by  storm  on  May  6, 1915.  Located  just  west  of  residence 
occupied  by  Laborers  W.  K.  and  A.  O.  Mllligan. 

One  small  frame  crib,  crudely  constructed.  Located  Just  northwest  of  resi- 
dence occupied  by  Laborers  A.  C.  and  W.  K.  Mllligan. 

Frame  poultry  house,  crudely  constructed.  Located  northwest  of  8-room  cot- 
tage near  Bromide  Springs. 

One  small  frame  bam,  crudely  constructed.  Located  Just  west  of  8-room 
cottage  near  Bromide  Springs. 

One  small  frame  tool  house  and  comfort  station  combined.  In  good  condition 
and  located  southwest  of  superintendent's  office. 

OFFICIAL  VISITS. 

In  November,  1914,  General  Supt.  Mark  Daniels  came  here  and 
made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  park,  familiarized  himself  with 
the  conditions,  and  made  suggestions  for  its  improvement  and  main- 
tenance which  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  me  m  its  administration. 

ROADS. 

Under  date  of  October  26, 1914.  the  department  made  an  allotment 
of  $1,000  for  the  construction  oi  a  new  road  from  Lincoln  Bridge 
along  the  north  bank  of  Rock  Creek  to  connect  the  Travertine  Boad 
with  the  road  at  Bromide  Springs.  The  work  of  actual  construction 
on  this  road  was  commencea  on  February  24  and  completed  on  May 
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27j  1915,  the  entire  cost  amounting  to  only  $792.27,  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  labor  alone  being  $775.99.  The  miexpended  balance  of 
.the  $1,000  allotment  was  transferred  to  the  unallotted  funds  and 
reallotted  for  other  purposes. 

The  character  of  this  road  is  the  same  as  that  built  alon^  Traver- 
tine Creek  during  the  last  fiscal  year  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Keys,  viz,  graded 
roadbed  18  feet  wide  between  ditches,  with  a  graveled  surfacing  or 
paved  way  14  feet  in  width.  The  entire  lengui  of  the  new  road  is 
5,906  feet,  and  it  is  graded  with  a  5-inch  crown,  and  there  is  not 
over  a  1  ^er  cent  grade  on  any  part  of  it.  It  has  nine  cement  culverts 
built  at  intervals  along  the  road,  which  were  deemed  sufficient  to 
properly  care  for  the  (kainage.  These  culverts  all  have  cvlindrical 
openings,  four  of  them  with  12-inch  openings  and  five  witn  18-indi 
openings,  and  all  have  square  wing  walls.  There  were  1,180  yards 
of  gravel  spread  upon  the  entire  road,  the  gravel  used  being  the 
natural  macadam  wnich  is  found  in  abundance  within  the  park. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1915,  repairs  were  made  to  the  south 
part  of  Buckhom  Road,  which  leads  south  and  southeast  past 
Wilson  Spring  to  the  south  line  of  the  park  and  to  the  Bromide  and 
Bromide-Sulphur  Lanes.  These  repairs  consisted  of  the  proper 
grading  and  side  ditching  of  these  roads.  The  Buckhom  Lane  was 
graded  at  the  south  end  for  a  distance  of  1,750  feet,  the  Bromide  Lane 
for  its  entire  length  of  3,000  feet,  and  the  Bromide-Sulphur  Lane  for 
its  entire  length  of  2,200  feet,  making  a  total  of  6,950  feet  of  newlv 

*aded  road.  These  roads  have  not  yet  been  graveled,  but  this  wifi 
done  during  the  early  part  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  there  wiD 
then  be  within  the  park  something  like  7  or  8  miles  of  good  driveway, 
which,  if  properly  maintained,  will  be  of  a  permanent  nature. 

REPAIRS  TO  BUILDINGS. 

Allotment  of  $250  was  made  on  October  26,  1914,  for  repairs  to 
the  superintendent's  office,  including  painting  of  both  extenor  aiul 
interior  woodwork,  as  well  as  the  roof,  repapering  interior,  rebuild- 
ing porch,  and  other  minor  improvements ;  but  when  the  actual  work 
was  Degun  it  was  found  that  the  allotment  was  not  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  material  required  in  the  repairs  to  this  buiU- 
ing,  hence  it  was  necessary  to  draw  on  the  miscellaneous  emergmicieB 
and  contingencies  allotment  in  order  to  thoroughly  renovate  and 
repair  this  building. 

1  found  some  of  the  sills  and  all  of  the  imderpinniuR  to  this  house 
decayed  and  these  had  to  be  replaced,  and  the  old  chimney  whidi 
had  been  built  so  as  to  rest  on  the  ceiling  joists  had  to  be  torn  out 
and  a  new  one  put  in  its  place.  The  old  one  had  for  a  number  of  years 
been  propped  up  with  a  piece  of  timber  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  and  I  had  the  new  chimney  set  on  a  stone  foundation  built 
from  the  ground  up  and  properly  concealed  within  the  walls  of  the 
building.  The  old  porch  around  the  office  was  entirely  torn  away 
and  a  new  one  built  in  its  stead,  and  the  roof  was  re^ngled  and 
painted.  Liside  the  office  was  entirely  done  over,  and  all  the  wood- 
work (including  the  stationery  cabinets  and  one  long  counter  desk) 
was  stained  and  grained  in  imitation  oak,  and  then  given  a  coat  <u 
varnish.  The  outside  woodwork  was  all  given  two  coats  of  ffood 
lead  and  oil.  The  front  room  of  the  office  was  repapered  ana  the 
back  room  finished  with  alabastine.    The  stone  piers  under  the  pcsxh 
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had  to  be  torn  down  and  entirely  rebuilt.  The  office  now  presents  a 
very  neat  and  attractive  appearance  and  will  serve  very  well  for  this 
park  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  entire  roof  at  the  superintendent's  residence  was  reshingled 
and  painted,  a  small  sleeping  porch  built,  the  house  underpinned, 
and  cement  steps  built  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  house. 
Some  of  the  windows  were  repaired  and  new  sash  cords  and  weights 
were  put  in.  A  new  30-barrel  galvanized  water  tank  was  also  in- 
stalled at  this  residence,  the  tank  oeing  5  feet  in  diameter  and  5^  feet 
in  height. 

Durmg  June  of  this  year  a  new  tool  shed  was  constructed  adjacent 
to  the  bam  which  was  built  in  1912  near  the  superintendent's  resi- 
dence. It  was  built  much  like  the  barn,  size  20  by  24  feet,  with 
cement  floor  and  a  ventilator  on  the  roof.  The  new  shed  was  given 
two  coats  of  good  lead  and  oil,  and  the  old  barn  was  given  one  good 
coat  of  paint,  while  the  entire  roof  was  painted  with  one  coat  of 

f;ood  roof  paint.  This  tool  shed  not  only  furnishes  an  excellent  place 
or  the  protection  of  the  tools  and  implements  belonging  to  the  park, 
but  also  provides  additional  facilities  for  the  storage  oi  crops  raised 
on  the  park  for  the  use  of  the  park  team. 

CAUSEWAY  OVER  ROCK  CREEK  NEAR  CONEY  ISLAND  FORD. 

A  cement  causeway  16  feet  wide  and  146  feet  in  length  was  built 
during  June,  1915,  across  Rock  Creek  at  the  Coney  Island  ford  to 
connect  the  new  Bromide  Boad  with  the  Travertine  Road  so  that 
automobiles  could  easily  ford  the  stream  at  this  point.  This  cause- 
way was  heavily  reinforced  with  reinforcing  steel,  wire  fencing,  and 
old  iron  bridge  timbers,  and  a  sidewalk  2  feet  wide  was  tied  to  the  uj)- 
stream  side  of  the  causeway  with  heavy  steel  stirrups,  which  consti- 
tute the  reinforcement  to  the  stone  piers  to  which  the  sidewalk  is 
tied  witii  pieces  of  steel.  The  sidewalk  is  also  reinforced  in  the  same 
way  as  the  causeway,  and  altogether  there  were  330  sacks  of  cement 
used  in  the  construction  of  this  improvement.  The  length  of  the 
sidewalk  is  98  feet.  Before  putting  down  the  cement  floor  of  this 
causeway  I  had  the  ford  fillea  with  a.  quantity  of  good  sharp  rocks 
as  a  foimdation,  and  the  cement  was'  poured  into  these  rocks,  and 
after  the  causeway  was  completed  I  had  it  riprapped  at  both  ends  to 
prevent  heavy  flood  waters  from  underminmg  it. 

The  total  cost  of  this  causeway  was  $440.46,  exceeding  the  allot- 
ment of  $370,  which  was  made  for  this  purpose,  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  length  of  both  the  causeway 
and  the  sidewalk  over  the  estimated  length,  thus  necessarily  increas- 
ingthe  actual  cost  of  construction. 

This  causeway  had  been  built  only  halfway  across  the  stream  when 
one  of  the  highest  flood  waters  we  have  had  on  this  creek  for  20  years 
occurred  ana  huge  pieces  of  driftwood  floated  oyer  it  without  dis- 
turbing the  completed  portion  of  the  work,  and  since  the  completion 
of  this  improvement  two  other  heavy  flood  waters  have  passed  over 
the  causeway  without  having  damaged  it. 

I  consider  this  method  ox  crossing  small  streams  in  the  national 
parls  an  improvement  over  bridge  building,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  less  expensive  and  more  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vides a  means  of  crossing  for  pedestrians  equal  to  a  bridge. 
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GENERAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

An  ornamental  lawn  fence  was  placed  around  the  superintendent's 
residence,  the  fence  being  330  feet  around,  with  finished  bois  d'arc 
posts  set  in  cement,  and  an  iron  gate,  the  whole  having  been  givexL 
two  coats  of  good  paint. 

On  May  6,  1915,  a  heavy  windstorm  blew  down  a  small  bam  near 
the  teamster's  residence,  and  about  40  trees  in  West  Central  Park, 
along  the  Bromide  Trail,  and  around  the  superintendent's  office,  also 
alon^  Travertine  Road  up  to  Sycamore  Falls.  The  bam  had  to  be 
rebuilt  and  the  trees  have  most  of  them  been  cleared  away,  the  tim- 
bered parts  of  them  having  been  cut  up  into  wood  and  the  branches 
having  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  filling  washouts  along  the  creek 
banks. 

Nearly  200  young  trees  were  planted  in  the  park  during  the  year, 
and  these  have  been  watered  when  necessary.  The  most  of  them  are 
growing  nicely,  but  some  in  low  places  died  during  the  continued  wet 
weather  in  the  spring. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  following  recommendations  are  submitted  as  indicating  what 
it  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  im- 

Srovement  of  this  park  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 
ome  of  the  improvements  were  suggested  in  my  report  for  last  year, 
but  it  was  not  possible  to  provide  for  all  from  the  appropriation 
made  for  the  fiscal  year  1916,  and  as  I  consider  them  importaiit  I  am 
repeating  them  in  this  report. 

As  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  report,  the  Medicine  Spring 
is  submerged  by  every  flood  water  of  Rock  Creek,  which  renders  the 
water  of  this  spring  unfit  for  use  each  time  the  creek  rises  until  the 
spring  can  be  cleaned  out ;  and  I  have  the  honor  to  reconmiend  that 
$500  be  provided  for  improvement  of  this  spring,  the  character  of 
the  proposed  improvement  to  be  a  semicircular  stone  and  cement  wjdl 
(siinilar  to  the  one  now  at  the  Bromide  Spring)  for  the  prevention 
of  the  overflow  of  this  spring  by  the  creeK,  the  width,  length,  and 
height  of  the  proposed  wall  to  be  24  by  26  by  16  feet.  The  spring 
its^f  should  he  confined  within  an  inclosure  constructed  of  cement, 
with  manhole  cover  so  that  it  could  be  cleaned  out  occasionally.  This 
inclosure  should  be  about  80  feet  square. 

I  also  again  recommend  the  erection  of  a  new  pavilion  along  the 
Bromide  Cliff,  which  will  embrace  both  the  Medicine  and  Bromide 
Springs,  in  accordance  with  a  report  submitted  to  the  department 
in  September  of  1913,  by  Inspector  M.  L.  Dorr.  The  building  should 
be  constructed  so  as  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  contours 
of  the  cliff  side,  against  which  it  would  have  to  be  built,  and  should 
be  composed  of  one  long  room  with  glass  front,  opening  out  onto  a 
balcony  which  would  overhang  the  creek,  and  which  might  be  sup- 
ported by  native  conglomerate  columns.  The  glass  front  ^ould  be 
so  arranged  that  it  could  be  closed  in  winter  and  opened  in  summer, 
and  a  heating  system  and  coal  house  might  be  installed  underneath. 
The  dimensions  of  this  building  would  be  about  as  follows :  Twelve 
feet  wide,  222  feet  long,  and  9  feet  high,  with  an  8-foot  porch  and  an 
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ornamental  cupola  to  break  the  length  of  the  building  and  to  hold  a 
flagpole.  The  probable  cost  of  the  labor  in  erecting  this  building 
would  be  about  $900.  The  total  cost  would  be  about  $3,000.  I  recom- 
mend that  this  amount  be  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  this  struc- 
ture. 

The  Beach  Sprinffs  (3  in  number),  located  just  north  of  the  Coney 
Island  ford,  like  the  Medicine  Spring,  are  submerged  with  eveiy 
flood  stage  of  Eock  Creek,  and  as  these  waters  are  preferred  by  many 
visitors  to  the  park,  I  feel  that  the  springs  should  oe  improved  and  a 
pavilion  erected  over  them.  I  recommend  that  the  proposed  im- 
provement to  the  springs  consist  of  a  large  inverted  funnel-shaped 
mclosure,  confining  the  three  springs  so  as  to  make  a  combined  now 
of  the  three  springs  from  one  outlet — ^the  funnel  to  be  constructed  of 
galvanized  iron,  over  which  a  cement  covering  should  be  laid — ^the 
approximate  measurement  of  the  proposed  inclosure  to  be  600  square 
feet.  Surroimding  this  inclosure  to  the  springs  proper  should  be 
built  a  sauare  inclosure  to  prevent  overflow  of  these  springs  by  the 
creek.  Tnis  second  inclosure  should  be  about  6  feet  high  at  the  creek 
edge  and  should  bed  back  into  the  hill,  the  depth  of  the  side  walls 
gradually  decreasing  as  the  hill  rises,  but  the  top  of  the  wall  should 
remain  level  with  the  wall  along  the  creek's  edge.  The  approximate 
length  of  the  entire  wall  is  540  square  feet. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  outer  inclosure  should  be  laid  a  cement  floor, 
rising  with  the  hill  in  a  succession  of  4- foot  steps  with  6-inch  risers, 
the  approximate  surface  feet  of  this  floor  measuring  about  720  feet. 

On  the  top  of  the  outer  inclosure  to  this  group  of  springs,  sup- 
ported by  conglomerate  columns,  should  be  erected  a  pavilion,  size 
24  by  30  by  9  feet,  with  pagoda  roof  supporting  a  flag  pole.  The 
probable  cost  of  labor  on  this  entire  improvement,  including  the 
pavilion,  would  be  approximately  $410,  with  a  total  cost  of  $1,000, 
and  I  recommend  that  the  department  ask  Congress  for  an  appro- 
priation to  cover  this  cost. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  also  recommended  a  bridge,  to  be  lo- 
cated immediately  south  of  these  springs,  the  other  end  to  be  located 
near  the  flush  tank  for  the  main  line  of  the  sewer,  but  since  the  build- 
ing of  the  causeway  at  Coney  Island  ford,  with  the  sidewalk  at- 
tached, this  bridge  is  not  an  essential  improvement. 

As  there  will  he  something  near  7  or  8  miles  of  roads  in  the  park 
when  I  have  finished  graveBng  the  roads  in  the  south  part  oi  the 
park,  I  estimate  that  it  will  require  about  $750  to  properly  maintain 
them  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Out  of  this  there  will  probably  be 
expanded  about  $720  for  labor  and  $30  for  tools  and  materials.  The 
character  of  the  repairs  to  be  made  would  be  the  filling  of  chuck 
holes,  regraveling  where  surfacing  has  worn  off,  sprinkling  roads  to 
prevent  surfacing  from  blowing  off  with  the  high  winds,  and  grading 
and  dragging  roads. 

I  recommend  that  $400  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating 
weeds  on  about  300  acres  of  the  park  most  frequented  and  clearing 
out  underbrush  on  approximately  300  acres.  This  would  likely  in- 
clude the  small  parks  at  Bromide  Springy,  Cold  Springs,  East  and 
West  Central  Parks,  aroimd  the  l^avilion  Springs,  the  superin- 
tendent's office  and  residence,  and  along  the  creek  banks.  The  prob- 
able cost  of  labor  for  these  purposes  would  likely  be  about  $876,  and 
for  tools  and  material  about  $25. 
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I  desire  to  buUd  a  swimming  pool  in  Travertine  Creek  by  build-  • 
ing  a  cement  dam  at  a  location  near  Panther  Falls,  where  there  is 
naturally  a  deep  hole,  which  would  require  but  little  excavation. 
The  probable  size  of  this  pool  would  be  about  20  by  800  feet  by  2  to 
6  feet  deep.  Last  year  I  estimated  that  this  pool  would  cost  about 
$150,  but  after  lookmg  more  carefully  into  this  proposition  I  am  sure 
that  $250  would  more  likely  cover  the  cost  of  buildmg  such  a  pool  as 
I  have  in  mind,  the  character  of  the  construction  to  1^  a  cement  dam 
on  the  downstream  end  of  the  pool,  the  upstream  end  of  the  pool  to 
be  of  natural  formation  (travertine  rock),  the  dam  to  be  6  feet  deep, 
4  feet  thick,  by  20  feet  in  length.  The  probable  cost  of  labor  m 
building  this  dam  and  making  the  excavation  necessary  would  be 
about  $120,  while  the  cement  and  other  material  would  likely  cost 
as  much  as  $130. 

Recommendations  are  also  made  for  the  following  regular  mainte- 
nance expenses: 

Salaries  of  regular  park  force,  as  follows : 

Superintendent ^1,  BOO 

Clerk-stenographer  to  superintendent 1.000 

3  laborers— 1  at  $600, 1  at  $480,  and  1  at  $300 1, 380 

On  account  of  annual  compensation  of  $3,600  to  general  superintendent 
of  national  parks 100 

On  account  of  annual  compensation  of  $2,400  to  assistant  to  general 
superintendent  of  national  parks 100 

On  account  of  traveling  and  other  expenses  of  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  other  department  representative  and  of  the 
general  superintendent  of  national  parks  or  his  assistant 200 

On  account  of  annual  rental  of  office  quarters  of  general  superintendent 
of  national  parks,  San  Francisco,  of  $1^200 100 

For  post-offlce  box  rent 3 

For  electric-Ught  service  in  West  Central  Park,  the  pavilions  and 
bridges,  as  well  as  the  superintendent's  residence  and  office,  and  for 
the  purchase  of  electric-light  globes 130 

For  telephone  service  in  the  superintendent's  office 80 

For  shoeing  park  team  and  repairs  to  wagon,  implements,  harness, 
tools,  etc CO 

For  fuel  for  the  superintendent's  office  and  residence  and  Bromide 
Springs  pavilion r dO 

For  planting  and  harvesting  crops  for  use  of  park  team 100 

For  miscellaneous,  emergencies,  and  contingencies 600 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  recommended  that  leases  be  granted 
for  bathhouses  in  the  park,  or  that  they  be  built,  maintained,  and 
operated  by  the  Government  as  sources  of  revenue.  After  a  year 
I  realize  more  forcibly  than  ever  the  extreme  necessity  for  bath- 
houses in  this  park,  and  I  feel  that  they  should  be  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Government,  in  preference  to  granting  leases  to  private 
individuals  or  corporations,  and  I  recommend  that  the  Government 
build  one  bathhouse  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  estimated  total 
cost  of  the  building,  including  equipment,  not  to  exceed  $15,000. 
The  supply  of  water  for  the  bathhouse  would  be  obtained  by  gravi- 
tation irom  the  Hillside  Spring,  while  the  sewage  would  be  emptied 
into  the  manhole  of  the  flush  tank  on  the  south  bank  of  Travertine 
Creek,  which  is  a  part  of  the  siphon  to  line  E  of  the  park  sewer 
system,  and  a  distance  of  about  300  feet  from  the  proposed  location 
of  the  bathhouse.  The  material  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
this  building  ^ould  be  stone  and  brick,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  size  of  uie  building  or  the  itemized  cost  of  material,  labor,  etc, 
without  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  architect. 
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I  also  recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  to  provide  not  to  exceed 
$500  for  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  for  use  on  this  park  by  the 
superintendent  in  supervising  the  work,  also  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  visitors  of  note  around  over  the  park.  At  present  there  is 
no  vehicle  of  any  kind  provided  for  the  superintendent's  use  by  the 
Government,  and  some  provision  should  be  made  for  a  conveyance 
other  than  that  provided  by  the  superintendent  from  his  own  private 
funds. 

SUMMARY. 

Briefly,  the  appropriation  asked  for  above  will  total  $26,653,  all 
of  which  could  oe  expended  advantageously  during  the  year  for 
which  it  is  requested,  and  it  should  be  provided  as  a  whole  if  this 
park  is  to  be  properly  maintamed  and  improved.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  much  of  a  showing  on  a  park  the  size  of  this  one  with  the 
small  appropriations  that  have  heretofore  been  made  for  it;  and  I 
consider  this  park  attractive  enough  naturally,  and  its  waters  suffi- 
ciently beneficial  to  "the  ills  the  human  flesh  is  heir  to"  for  every 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  be  made  toward  making 
it  a  haven  for  the  sick  and  a  place  of  rest  and  pleasure  for  the  welL 
1  hope  these  recommendations  will  all  be  carefully  considered  and 
that  they  will  be  favorably  acted  upon. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Respectfully, 

B.  A.  Sneed, 
SuperintenderU. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washdngton^  D.  C. 


APPENDIX. 


BEOULATIONS  OF  JXTNE  10,  lOOa 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by  the  acts  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  1,  1902  (32  Stat,  656),  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat,  220) 
and  the  Oklahoma  statehood  act  of  June  16, 1906  (34  Stat.,  272),  the 
following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  I^latt 
National  Park  (formerly  Sulphur  Springs  Reservation),  in  Okla- 
homa, are  hereby  established  and  made  public : 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  in  any  manner  any  of  the  springs,  min- 
eral deposits,  or  natural  features  within  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  or  plants  growing 
on  the"  park  lands,  or  to  deface  or  injure  any  Government  property. 

3.  No  camping  shall  be  permitted  within  1,000  feet  of  any  spring, 
nor  upon  any  land  except  such  as  maj^  be  specifically  designed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  superintendent.  Fires  shall  not  be  lighted  except 
by  the  express  permission  of  the  superintendent;  when  so  aJlowea, 
campers  shall  use  only  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel,  and  the  utmost 
care  must  be  exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber 
and  grass. 

4.  It  is  forbidden  for  any  person  to  deposit  garbage  or  refuse  upon 
the  park  lands,  except  at  places  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
superintendent,  or  to  contaminate  any  of  the  springs  or  streams 
therein,  or  to  divert  or  conduct  the  waters  of  such  springs  or  streams 
from  the  natural  or  regular  course. 

5.  No  person  shall  remove  from  any  of  ihe  bromide,  iron,  or  soda 
springs  more  than  1  gallon  of  water  in  any  one  day,  nor  remove 
from  any  of  the  other  springs  more  than  5  gallons  in  any  one  day, 
nor  shall  any  water  be  taken  therefrom  for  commercial  purposes, 
except  inpursuance  of  a  license  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Whenever  in  his  judgment  the  circumstances  warrant  the 
superintendent  may  prohibit  the  use  of  the  waters  of  any  or  the 
springs  in  the  parK  other  than  for  immediate  drinking  purposes  at 
such  springs,  the  facts  in  such  case  to  be  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

6.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  himting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  pos- 
session of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances 
than  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not 
the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and 
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the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Fire- 
arms will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from 
the  superintendent  thereof. 

7.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explo- 
sives, or  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  in  any  of  the  waters 
of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of  the  year, 
until  otnerwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

8.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  engage  in 
any  business,  or  erect  buildings  or  other  improvements  in  the  park, 
without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

9.  The  herding,  grazing,  or  otherwise  trespassing  of  cattle  or  loose 
stock  of  any  kind  within  the  park  is  strictly  forbidden.  Stock  or 
cattle  may  he  driven  across  the  park,  but  must  be  confined  to  the  roads 
and  kept  in  motion  imder  competent  care  while  in  the  reservation. 

10.  No  vehicles  will  be  permitted  to  travel  through  the  park  except 
upon  the  roads  designated  for  such  traffic  by  the  superintendent,  and 
driving  or  riding  over  roads  or  bridges  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  is  pro- 
hibited. 

11.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played within  the  park,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
venience and  guidance  of  the  public. 

12.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  park  is  strictlv  forbidden. 

13.  No  gambling  or  game  of  chance  shall  be  permitted  within  the 
limits  of  the  park;  nor  shall  anj  person  use  profane  or  obscene  lan- 
guage, commit  or  maintain  a  nuisance,  or  be  guilty  of  disorderly  con- 
duct or  any  act  involving  immorality  therein. 

14.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will 
be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

No  lessee  or  licensee  shall  retain  in  his  employ  any  person  whose 
presence  in  the  park  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  by  the  superintend- 
ent to  be  subversive  of  the  good  order  and  management  of  the  reser- 
vation. 

15.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations  will 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  subjected  to  a  fine,  as  pro-  . 
vided  by  the  act  of  April  21,  1904,  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than 
$100,  and  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  six  months 
for  each  offense. 

BEGULATIONS  OF  JUNE  1,  1915,  GOVEBNING  THE  ADMISSION  OF 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  MOTORCYCLES. 

Pursuant  to  authoritv  conferred  by  the  acts  of  July  1,  1902  (32 
Stat,  641),  and  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat,  220),  setting  aside  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  as  a  public  park,  the  following  regu- 
lations governing  the  admission  of  automobiles  and  motorcycles  into 
the  Piatt  National  Park  are  herebv  established  and  made  public. 

1.  No  automobile  or  motorcycle  will  be  permitted  within  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  the  Piatt  National  Park  unless  the  owner  thereof 
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secures  a  written  permit  irom  the  superintendent  of  the  park,  at 
Sulphur,  Okla.,  or  nis  representative. 

2.  Applicatioius  for  permits  must  show:  (a)  Name  of  owner,  (b) 
number  of  machine,  (c)  name  of  driver,  and  (d)  inclusive  dates  for 
which  permit  is  de^red,  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  be  accompanied 
b^  a  fee  of  $1  for  each  automobile  or  motorcycle.  The  permittee 
will  not  be  allowed  to  do  a  transportation  business  in  the  park  with- 
out a  special  license  therefor  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

3.  Speed  will  be  limits  to  15  miles  per  hour  in  all  parts  of  the 

Eark,  but  this  speed  must  be  reduced  to  not  exceeding  10  miles  per 
our  when  crossm^  intersecting  roads  and  making  sharp  turns. 

4.  Signals  with  nom  will  be  ^ven  at  or  near  every  pend  to  an- 
noimce  to  approaching  drivers  t£e  proximity  of  a  machine. 

5.  Horses  have  the  right  of  way,  and  automobiles  or  moUnrcycleB 
will  be  backed  or  otherwise  handled  as  necessary,  so  as  to  «D[iJ>le 
horses  to  pass  with  saf  etrf. 

6.  All  permits  granted  at  any  time  wh^i  automobiles  or  motor- 
cycles can  enter  the  park  will  expire  on  December  31  of  the  year  of 
issue. 

7.  Violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  or  the  general  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  park,  will  cause  the  revocation  of 
permit;  will  subject  the  owner  of  the  automobile  or  motorcycle  to 
any  damu^  occasioned  thereby  and  to  ejectment  from  the  reserva- 
tion; and  DO  cause  for  refusal  to  issue  a  new  permit  to  Uie  owner 
without  prior  sanction  in  writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  THE  WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL 

PARK. 

Wind  Cave,  S.  Dak.,  August  7, 1916. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  following  report 
on  the  management  of  the  Wind  Cave  National  Park  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1915 : 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  January  9,  1903  (32  Stat.,  765), 
made  reservation  of  a  tract  of  land  in  South  Dakota,  comprising 
10,522  acres,  to  be  known  as  the  Wind  Cave  National  Park.  When 
this  act  was  passed  there  were  several  tracts  of  patented  lands  within 
the  boundary,  but  the  Government  has  secured  title  to  all  such  lands, 
and  at  the  present  date  the  boundaries  of  the  park  embrace  no  lands 
that  are  not  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Government. 

The  park  is  almost  square  and  has  an  area  of  approximately  16 
square  miles.  It  is  Jocated  in  a  semimountainous  region  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Black  Hills,  in  the  southwestern  comer  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  about  36  miles  from  the  southern  bound- 
ary and  24  miles  from  the  Wyoming  line.  The  altitude  is  4,030 
feet  at  headquarters.  Portions  of  the  mountains  west  of  the  cave 
attain  an  altitude  of  4,700  feet. 

The  park  is  under  direct  control  of  a  supervisor — ^the  only  official 
upon  a  regular  salary.  One  or  two  guides  serve  during  the  summer 
months.  There  is  also  a  park  ranger  for  a  month  at  a  time  to  assist 
with  grazing  and  timber  matters. 

THE  CAVE. 

The  chief  attraction  is  the  cave,  situated  somewhat  north  of  the 
center  of  the  park  and  about  12  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Hot 
Springs,  which  is  the  most  accessible  town  of  any  importance. 
Headquarters  for  the  park  is  maintained  in  close  vicinity  to  the 
cave.  Both  the  Burlington  and  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  have 
regular  train  service  with  east  and  west  connections  to  Hot  Springs, 
and  the  majority  of  the  visitors  to  the  park  come  from  this  town. 
Mail  and  express  matter  comes  to  the  park  by  way  of  Hot  Springs. 

The  cave  has  been  made  accessible  to  the  public  by  the  working 
out  of  the  passageways  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  travel.  It  has  also 
been  necessary  to  construct  a  number  of  stairways,  landings,  bridges, 
and  railings  within  the  interior.  The  lower  levels  to  which  the 
public  is  conducted  are  possibly  480  feet  below  the  surface  entrance, 
and  the  total  approximate  linear  distance  of  all  accessible  routes  is 
not  over  3  miles. 

There  is  a  spring  and  miniature  lake  in  one  place,  and  aside  from 
this  the  cave  is  without  water  or  moisture,  except  from  condensation 
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of  a  heavily  laden  air.  In  this  tvaj  moisture  gathers  on  the  ceilinss 
of  some  caverns  and  drops  to  the  floors,  causing  wet  spote,  but  in 
very  few  places.    The  predominating  formations  are  oi  limestone. 


and  visitors  derive  considerable  satisfaction  from  viewing  the  calcite 
crystals,  exposed  geodes,  box-work  forms,  and  innumerable  other 
bmutiful  formations. 

WORK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  work  performed  under  the  supervisioa 
of  my  predecessor  and  myself  can  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

The  building  for  the  use  of  the  public  as  a  waiting  and  registn- 
tion  building  has  been  completed. 

Repairing  of  stairways  within  the  cave  and  the  building  of  new 
stairs  and  landings  where  necessery. 

Building  of  an  ice  house,  size  12  by  12  feet,  10  feet  high. 
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Five  miles  of  road  was  reshaped  and  smoothed,  about  one-half 
mile  of  which  was  made  new  in  the  process  of  straightening. 

An  miderground  reservoir  of  masonrv  1  foot  thick,  with  capacity 
of  450  barrels,  was  built  and  connected  to  a  new  sanitary  drinking 
fountain  near  public  building  and  the  former  hydrants  and  outlets 
in  yard  and  residence.  None  but  galvanized  pipe  was  used  in  this 
s^diem,  and  all  conductor  pipe  was  placed  to  a  depth  of  4  feet.  The 
pipe  is  gradually  reduced  from  2  mches  at  outlet  of  reservoir  to 
three-fourths  inch  at  hydrants.  The  new  reservoir  is  located  70 
feet  above  and  300  feet  distant  from  the  park  residence. 

Screen  doors  and  windows  have  been  put  on  the  public  building 
and  board  fence  adjoining  same  has  been  painted  to  conform  with 
the  color  of  the  building. 

The  water  pipe  which  was  laid  from  the  yard  of  the  residence  to 
pasture  across  road  last  year  became  clogged  through  freezing  and 
burst,  and  was  taken  up..  I  considered  it  impracticable  to  use  half- 
inch  pii)e  and  have  substituted  therefor  some  eave  trough  and  spout- 
ing which  was  here,  to  conduct  the  waste  water  from  drinking 
fountain  to  trough  in  pasture  during  the  summer  months. 

The  supervisor's  office  and  all  the  rest  of  the  rooms  of  the  resi- 
dence have  been  painted  and  porch  and  window  screen  repaired  and 
painted. 

Various  other  work  of  minor  importance  has  been  performed. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair  except  the  supervisor's 
residence,  the  upstairs  portion  of  which  is  still  unfinished.  It  con- 
tains six  rooms  and  is  substantially  constructed  of  stone  obtained 
from  within  the  park. 

Other  buildings  in  the  park  are  as  follows : 

One  building  for  registration  and  use  of  public  visitors,  contain- 
ing three  rooms. 

One  small,  rectangular,  open  pavilion  to  provide  shade  was  built 
expressly  for  the  use  of  tourists  who  come  from  long  distances  and 
who  necessarily  have  to  stop  at  headquarters  and  lunch  in  order  to 
take  time  to  see  the  cave. 

A  small  frame  house  over  the  entrance  to  the  cave. 

A  good  bam,  with  room  for  5  head  of  horses,  hay  loft,  and  car- 
riage room. 

A  small  log  tool  house  and  blacksmith  shop  combined. 

An  ice  house,  size  12  by  12  by  10  feet. 

The  pavilion,  public  building,  and  ice  house  are  new;  the  super- 
visor's residence  and  bam  are  but  a  few  years  old,  and  all  are  in 
good  condition. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  source  of  water  supply  is  a  spring  about  one-half  mile  west  of 
and  150  feet  higher  than  the  park  residence.  The  old  pipe  line  fnmi 
the  spring  to  tne  new  reservoir  is  still  used.  It  is  of  three- fourth- 
inch jgalvanized  pipe,  and  unless  too  near  the  surface  in  some  places 
to  afford  protection  from  frost  in  winter  will  suffice  for  some  years. 
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The  capacity  of  spring  is  now  about  40  barrels  a  day,  thou^  after 
a  long  period  of  excessively  dry  weather  it  has  run  as  low  as  4  bar- 
rels a  day,  the  least  it  has  been  known  to  produce  since  its  discovery. 
Having  repaired  the  old  tank,  which  holds  350  barrels,  and  connected 
same  to  new  system,  we  now  have  storage  for  about  800  barrels  of 
water,  which,  with  the  varying  capacity  of  the  spring,  assures  the 
park  ample  for  all  needs  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  protection  bom 
nre  for  tne  buildings. 

ROADS  AND  BRIDGES. 

There  is  but  one  main  road  through  the  park,  extending  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  about  through  the  center  and  passing  headouar- 
ters.  From  the  regions  south  and  east  this  is  the  route  to  idl  oi  the 
Black  Hills  country  and  to  much  country  in  Wyoming  and  Montana. 
This  road  is  of  dirt  and  was  before  the  heavy  rains  in  June  Uie  best 
stretch  of  road  between  Custer  and  Hot  Springs,  but  is  at  present  in 
need  of  repair,  which  is  now  being  done.  The  road  both  north  and 
south  of  park  limits  has  recently  oeen  greatly  improved  for  a  dis- 
tance of  20  miles  either  way,  and  the  increase  of  automobile  travel  as 
a  result  is  very  marked.  The  traffic  is  mostly  by  automobile  and  is 
increasing  rapidly.  Many  parties  that  go  through  are  bound  for  the 
many  places  of  mterest  m  the  mountam  regions  to  the  north  and 
have  camp  equipa^  packed  in  their  cars. 

In  addition  to  mis  through  automobile  traffic,  visitors  to  the  cave 
are  brought  to  the  park  from  Hot  Springs  principally  by  automobile. 
Owners  of  cars  desiring  to  bring  visitors  to  the  cave  are  reauired  to 
take  out  a  license  for  that  purpose.  At  present  nine  automooiles  are 
in  use  for  that  purpose. 

The  spring  and  summer  season  has  been  so  cold  and  the  weather 
so  excessively  rainy  that  so  far  this  year  there  has  beeai  a  mudi 
lighter  attendance  to  the  cave  and  the  Hot  Springs  resort  than  usuaL 

VISITORS. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  the  total  number  of  registered 
visitors  to  the  cave  was  2,817.  Of  these  2,060  came  during  the  three 
summer  months — July  and  August  of  1914  and  June  of  1915.  It  is 
the  custom  for  an  autnorized  guide  (or  guides)  to  conduct  theee  vis- 
itors through  the  cave  during  these  summer  months,  and  as  a  trip 
therein  requires  about  three  hours  but  two  trips  each  day  are  unde^*- 
taken.  The  established  time  for  entrance  to  me  cave  is  at  9  o^dock 
in  the  morning  and  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Each  visitor  pays  a 
fee  of  50  cents  for  entrance,  and  these  fees  are  remitted  to  the  depart- 
ment, the  guides  being  upon  a  salary  basis  during  the  months  of  most 
attendance. 

Manv  camping  parties  pass  through  the  park  with  team  and 
wagon,  but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  running  water  and  scarcity  of 
dead  wood  these  people  stop  along  the  northern  boundary  and  are 
not  strictly  within  the  park.  It  has  been  ^e  custom  not  to  encourage 
this  class  of  traffic  to  sta^  longer  than  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  fires.    There  is  no  record  of  campers  who  have  stayed 
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within  the  park  over  24  hours.  The  ordinary  summer  season  is  hot 
and  dry,  with  much  wind,  and  the  danger  from  disastrous  fires  is 
very  great. 

MOVEMENT  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  movement  of  loose  stock  along  the  main  road  is  not  great. 
During  the  past  year  there  has  been  but  a  few  odd  head  of  cattle 
taken  through  the  park  on  the  road.  This  stock  belonged  to  local 
ranchmen  who  were  changing  their  cattle  from  one  range  to  an- 
other. Considerable  stock  is  driven  about  the  park,  but  on  cross- 
country trips,  without  regard  to  the  road. 

TIMBER. 

The  western  half  of  the  park  is  covered  with  pine  timber.  The 
ordinary  loncleaf  pine  predominates,  with  some  lodgepole  pine  in- 
terspersed. Some  of  this  timber  is  approaching  a  size  to  be  of  com- 
mercial value.  The  timbered  area  of  the  park  will  stand  for  some 
forestry  application  and  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 

STREAMS. 

There  is  a  running  stream  which  skirts  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  park  for  a  distance  of  about  a  half  mile,  but  in  very  dry  seasons 
it  ceases  to  flow.    There  is  no  other  running  stream  within  the  park. 

NATIONAL  GAME  PRESERVE. 

A  national  game  preserve  has  been  established  in  the  Wind  Cave 
National  Park  under  the  provisions  of  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80, 1918,"  approved  August  10, 1912  (37  Stat,  293),  as  follows: 

For  the  establishment  of  a  national  game  preserve,  to  be  known  as  the  Wind 
Gave  National  Game  Preserve,  npon  the  land  embraced  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Wind  Cave  National  Park,  In  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  for  a  permanent 
national  range  for  a  herd  of  buffalo  to  be  presented  to  the  United  States  by 
the  American  Bison  Society,  and  for  such  other  native  American  game  animals 
as  may  be  placed  therein.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  purchase  or  condemnation  such  adjacent  lands  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  an  adequate,  permanent  water  supply,  and  to 
enclose  the  said  game  preserve  with  a  good  and  substantial  fence  and  to  erect 
thereon  all  necessary  sheds  and  buildings  for  the  proper  care  and  maintenance 
of  the  said  animals,  $26,000,  to  be  available  untU  expended. 

The  establishment  on  this  preserve  of  herds  of  bison,  elk,  and 
antelope  has  resulted  in  an  added  interest  by  the  public  in  this  park. 
It  is  particularly  adapted  to  this  purpose  and  the  animals  are  doinff 
well.  The  inclosure  is  about  the  western  portion  of  the  park  and 
creates  a  pasture  of  about  4,000  acres. 

Since  it  is  impossible  at  times  for  the  general  public  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  game  animals  within  this  large  pasture,  there  is  a 
clamor  for  a  smaller  inclosure  alongside  the  road,  near  the  park 
headquarters,  where  some  of  the  animals  may  be  kept  so  visitors  to 
the  park  can  see  them.  The  herds  at  present  number  16  buffalo,  16 
elk,  and  11  antelope. 
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As  a  natural  game  resenre  theiie  is  bat  the  one  animal,  the  white 
tail  deer^  that  has  come  mider  the  protection  of  the  park.  These  are 
present  m  small  numbers  throughout  the  season,  with  more  in  the 
autumn  season  on  account  of  the  hunting  to  the  northward,  wludi 
drives  them  to  the  park  for  refuge. 

The  prairie  sharp-tailed  grouse  and  the  bobwhite  are  present 
within  the  park  in  small  numoers,  and  both  are  increasing  ana  doing 
well.  With  the  proi>er  protection  of  these  birds,  which  they  are  now 
getting,  their  rapid  increase  is  assured. 

The  magpie,  a  most  beautiful  bird  itself,  is  by  far  the  worst  enony 
to  bird  propagation  within  the  park.  The  ma^ie  is  migratory  and 
is  with  us  fi-om  late  winter  till  tfuly  or  until  their  young  can  fly  welL 
While  here  they  prey  upon  the  young  and  eggs  of  other  birds.  This 
nuisance  should  oe  exterminated. 

Coyotes  and  bobcats  are  common  and  an  occasional  gray  wolf  has 
been  seen. 

The  worst  local  enemy  to  pine  timber  is  the  otherwise  inoffenshe 
porcupine,  whose  destructive  work  is  evident  here  and  there  in  the 
wooded  area  of  the  park. 

CONCESSIONERS. 

• 

ZAst  of  yearly  pemUU  authorized  for  transportation  of  paenengere  5y  ohIomo- 
We,  Jan.  1, 1915,  to  Dec.  91, 1915,  in  the  Wind  Cave  National  Park. 


F«niilt 
No.  • 

NanMofpormlttde. 

dtsakh 

mobiM 

owL 

1 

H.  OMfltM 

2 

8 

4 

A.  R.  Petemm. 

5 

6 

R.  A.  HumiMl 

.    ''     ' '     " 

7 

Hot  Snrings  Motor  Co . 

8 

r.  ij.  HmnHMl. 

9 

J.R.  Gofforth. 

':::''"'.:''::. '""":""""':"":'"  "^ 

10 

Peterson  Aato  Co 

PemUtB  issued  for  the  grazing  of  horses  and  cattle,  using  such  of  the  park  Uatii 

as  are  designated  hy  the  superintenednt  thereof. 


Permit 
No. 


Name  of  permittee  and  rate  exacted  per  head  oirliorsea  and  cattle. 


Number  ptaad. 


Cattlft. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


H.H.  Streeter,  08  cents  per  head  on  hofsee 

Paul  B.  Martin,  28  oenti  per  head  on  hoTMS. 

Martin  VaUcT  Stock  Co.,  45  cents  per  head  on  cattle. 

Geo.  W.Braay.  28  cents  per  head  on  horaea. 

Geo.  F.Clark,  M  cents  per  head  on  horses , 

T.  B.  Quigley.  M  cents  per  head  on  horses , 

Clark  Bacon,  45  cents  per  head  on  cattle. 


15 


U 
4 
4 


T.  B.  Qolgley,  45  cents  per  head  on  cattle  and  58  cents  per  head  on  hems.. 
Smith.  Bros.,  31  eenti  per  head  on  cattle 


s 
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REVENUES. 

The  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  endecl  June  30,  1915,  less  trans- 
mission fees,  aggregate  $2,277.87,  and  were  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources: 

Grasliig  permits 1844. 82 

Traiii^)ortatlon  licenses 608  96 

£ntnuice  fees  (visitors  to  cave) 1,324.10 

Total  from  all  sources Z  277. 87 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  recommendations: 

Charging  of  a  license  fee  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  to 
the  cave  should  be  abolished,  as  I  think  it  would  net  a  ^ain  to  the 
park  revenues,  reduce  the  expense  to  visitors,  and  be  much  more  sat- 
isfactory to  the  public  in  general. 

Almost  without  exception  visitors  to  the  cave  assert  that  it  ought 
to  be  lighted  by  electricity  throughout,  and  .many  rail  at  our  primi- 
tive system  of  lighting  parties  through.  I  recommend  that  $3,000 
be  provided  for  we  installation  of  electric  lights  throughout  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  cave. 

Two  miles  of  game  fence,  inclosing  about  300  acres  from  within 
present  buifalo  pasture  and  adj'oining  park  headquarters,  enabling 
visitors  to  the  cave  to  see  specimens  of  the  game  inclosed  therein, 
should  be  built.  This  would  also  contain  park  spring,  water  supply, 
and  storage  tanks,  and  be  amply  large  to  maintain  25  animals  the 
year  round.    I  estimate  the  cost  of  such  fence  to  be  $1,500. 

I  recommend  the  building  of  1  mile  of  permanent  road  within  the 
park  and  properly  shaping  and  macadamizing  same  for  a  width  of 
12  feet;  otner  roaa  and  bridge  workJbwering  grades,  and  repair  and 
upkeep  of  park  roads  in  general.  The  former  I  estimate  at  $1,000, 
the  latter  at  $700. 

Lowering  of  pipe  from  spring  to  reservoir  to  insure  against  freez- 
ing and  bursting;  extension  of  pipe  line  from  hydrant  in  road  to 
bam — the  two  to  cost  about  $300. 

Constructing  neat  fence  on  north  and  south  sides  of  yard,  connect- 
ing game  fence  at  rear  to  stone  fence  in  front  of  house ;  requiring  22 
rods,  estimated  cost  $75. 

Covering  part  of  yard  with  coat  of  fertile  soil  3  inches  deep,  to 
make  possible  a  lawn;  cost  for  labor  about  $100. 

Partitioning  and  finishing  of  upstairs  portion  of  park  residence, 
making  into  three  rooms  and  batnroom,  toilet,  and  lavatory;  esti- 
mated cost  about  $460. 

Bepair  and  improvement  in  the  cave,  putting  in  new  stairs,  bridges, 
ladders,  and  safeguards  as  old  ones  decay ;  about  $150. 

General  repairs  to  buildings  and  pounds  that  unforeseen  neces- 
sities for  expenditure  arise  from  reqmre  $100. 

Repairing  the  pasture  fence,  rebuilding  1}  miles  of  fence,  requir- 
ing^450  new  posts  (using  all  old  wire) ,  $125. 

Tainting  the  bam,  ^5;  telephone  service  for  supervisor's  office, 
$40;  fuel  for  supervisor's  office  and  public  building,  amounting  to 
$50  for  cutting  and  hauling  wood  for  both  stoves. 
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The  supervisor's  salai^  is  insufficient  for  maintenance  and  should 
be  adjusted  to  $19500.  There  should  be  an  allowance  of  $1  per  day 
to  the  supervisor  for  expense  of  keeping  horse  for  range  service, 
$365. 

I  recommend  the  employment  of  one  park  ranger  for  guide  and 

feneral  service,  July  1  to  September  15  and  May  1  to  June  30,  at 
90  a  month,  and  a  second  ranker  from  July  1  to  September  15  and 
during  the  last  half  of  June  (mree  months),  at  $75  a  month*  first 
ranger's  total  salary,  $405 ;  second's,  ^25. 

This  park's  share  of  expenses,  salaries,  etc.,  department  representa- 
tives, general  superintendent  of  national  parks  and  his  assistant,  as 
established,  $300. 

Respectfully,  T.  W.  Brazell, 

Supervisor, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

GENERAL  BEGULATIONS  OF  MABCH  30,   1012. 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
January  9, 1903,  the  following  rules  and  rc^gulations  for  the  govern- 
ment 01  the  Wind  Cave  National  Park,  in  South  Dakota,  are  hereby 
established  and  made  public: 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  remove  or  injure  the  specimens  or  formaticms 
in  and  around  the  Wind  Cave,^  or  to  deface  tne  same  by  written  in- 
scription or  otherwise^  or  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  or 
carry  off  any  of  the  nuneral  deposits,  specimens,  natural  curiosities, 
or  wonders  on  the  Government  lands  within  the  park. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  cave  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  supervisor  or  other  park  employee,  or  by  competent 
guides. 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  park 
lands,  or  to  deface  or  injure  any  Government  property.  Camping 
parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fueL 

4.  Fires  should  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely 
extin^ished  when  not  lon^r  required.  The  utmost  care  must  bo 
exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

5.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  oangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing, 
trapping,  ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals^  or  m 
possession  of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circum- 
stances than  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  supervisor  and 
held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not 
the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and 
the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Firearms 
will  only  be  permitted  in  the  park  on  written  permission  from  the 
supervisor  thereof. 
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6.  Fishing  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  line  is  forbidden 
and  may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  supervisor  in  any  of  the 
waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of  the 
year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Fish- 
ing for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  All  fish  less 
than  8  inches  in  length  should  at  once  be  returned  to  the  water  with 
the  least  damage  possible  to  the  fish.  Fish  that  are  to  be  retained 
must  be  at  once  Killed  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  or  by  thrust- 
ing a  knife  or  other  sharp  instrument  into  the  head. 

7.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  enga^  in 
any  business,  or  erect  buildings,  etc.,  upon  the  Government  lands  in 
the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  supervisor  may  grant  authority  to  competent  persons 
to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion.  No  pack  trains 
will  be  aUowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly  registered 
guide* 

8.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled  to 
the  full  use  and  enjojonent  thereof;  the  boundaries  of  such  lands, 
however,  must  be  determined  and  marked  and  defined  so  that  they 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  While  no  limi- 
tations or  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the  use  of  such  private  lands 
so  long  as  such  use  does  not  mterfere  with  or  injure  the  park,  private 
owners^  must  provide  against  trespass  by  their  stock  or  cattle,  or 
otherwise,  upon  the  park  lands,  and  all  trespasses  committed  will  be 
punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Stock  may  be  taken  over  the 
park  lands  to  patented  private  lands  with  the  written  permission  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  supervisor,  but  such  permission  and 
supervision  are  not  required  when  access  to  such  private  lands  is  had 
wholly  over  roads  or  lands  not  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States. 

9.  Allowing  the  running  at  large,  herding,  or  grazing  of  cattle  or 
stock  of  any  End  on  the  Government  lands  m  the  park,  as  well  as  the 
driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  same,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except 
where  authoritjr  therefor  has  been  ffranted  by  the  supervisor.  All 
cattle  or  stock  round  trespassing  on  the  parjc  lands  will  be  impounded 
and  di^>osed  of  as  directed  in  regulations  approved  March  80, 1912. 

10.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted  upon  Govern- 
ment lands  in  the  park. 

11.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  Government  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  public. 

12.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct 
or  bad  behavior,  or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be 
summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  oe  allowed  to  return 
without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  supervisor  of  the  park. 

No  lessee  or  licensee  shall  retain  in  his  employ  any  person  whose 
presence  in  the  park  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  by  the  supervisor  to 
be  subversive  of  the  good  order  and  management  oi  the  reservation. 

13.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations  will 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000,  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months, 
or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  as  provided  by  the  act  creating 
the  park. 
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14.  The  supervisor  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  Government 
lands  in  the  park  and  enforce  these  rules  and  regulations  and  all  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

BEGT7LATI0KS  OF  HABCH  30,   1912,   GOVEBNINa  THB  IMPOimD- 
ING  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  LOOSS  LIVE  STOCK. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or 
being  herded. or  grazed  on  Government  lands  in  the  Wind  Cave 
National  Park  wiuiout  authority  therefor  will  be  taken  up  and  im- 
pounded by  the  supervisor,  who  will  at  once  give  notice  thereof  to 
the  owner,  if  known.  If  the  owner  is  not  known,  notice  of  sudi 
impoimding,  giving  a  description  of  the  animal  or  animals,  with  the 
brands  thereon,  will  be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside  the  park 
and  in  two  public  places  outside  the  park.  Any  owner  of  an  animal 
thus  impounded  may  at  any  time  before  the  sale  thereof  reclaim  the 
same  upon  proving  ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of  notice  and  all 
expenses  incident  to  the  takm^  up  and  detention  of  such  animal, 
including  the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same.  If  any  animal 
thus  impounded  shaU  not  be  reclaimed  lithin  thirtjr  days  from  notice 
to  the  owner,  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall  be  sold  at 
public  auction  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  tiiie  super- 
visor after  ten  days'  notice,  to  be  ^ven  by  posting  notices  in  six 
public  places  in  the  park  and  two  public  places  outside  the  park,  and 
oy  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impouncT 
ing,  and  selling  thereof,  shall  be  carefully  retained  by  the  super- 
visor in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  of  six^  months,  during  which 
time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may  be  claimed  by 
and  paid  to  tne  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  proof  of 
ownership,  and  if  not  so  claimed  within. six  months  from  the  date  of 
sale  such  proceeds  shall  be  turned  into  the  Wind  Cave  National  Park 
fund. 

The  supervisor  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shaU  be  set  down  a 
description  of  all  animals  impounded^  giving  the  brands  found  on 
them,  the  date  and  locality  oi  the  takmg  up,  the  date  of  all  notices 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  tne  date  of  sale,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal  was 
sold  and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  proceeds. 

The  supervisor  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  ascertain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give  actual  notice 
thereof  to  such  owner. 


REPORT  ON  SULLTS  HILL  PARK,  CASA  GRANDE  RUIN; 
THE  MUIR  WOODS,  PETRfflED  FOREST,  AND 
OTHER  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS,  INCLUD- 
ING LIST  OF  BIRD  RESERVES. 
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REPORT  ON  SULLYS  HILL  PARK,  CASA  GRANDE  RUIN;  THE 
MUIR  WOODS.  PETRIFIED  FOREST,  AND  OTHER  NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS;  TOGETHER  WITH  LIST  OF  BIRD  RESERVES. 


SULLYS  HILL  PARK. 

This  reservation,  set  aside  by  Executive  prodamation  dated  June 
2, 1904,  under  the  act  approved  April  27,  1904  (83  Stat,  819),  con- 
tains about  780  acres.    It  is  located  cm  the  south  shore  of  Devils 
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Map  of  SuUyt  lUU  Park. 

Lake,  N.  Dak.^  having  about  2  miles  of  shore  line,  with  its  western 
boundary  1  mile  east  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  School.  Inasmuch 
as  BO  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  care  and  protection  of  this 
reservation,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Ziebach,  in  charge  of  the  Indian  indus- 
trial school  (Fort  Totten),  has  becoi  continued  as  acting  superin- 
tendent, and  required  to  exercise  the  necessary  supervision  ana  con- 
trol over  the  park  until  appropriation  is  made  therefor  by  Congress. 
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The  tract  is  well  wooded  and  has  an  ample  supply  of  water  and 
many  rugged  hills,  among  which,  on  the  western  boundary,  lies  what 
is  known  as  Sullys  Hill.  In  the  southwestern  part  is  a  small  IkmIj 
of  water  known  as  Sweet  Water  Lake,  west  of  which  the  surface  is 
generally  level  and  the  soil  good.  The  acting  superintendent  in  his 
report  for  1915  states : 

No  appropriation  has  ever  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  this  park,  and 
no  improvements  have  ever  been  placed  in  it  other  than  cutting  out  a  few  trails 
through  the  timber  for  roads  and  cleaning  up  a  small  tract  near  a  fresh-water 
lake  in  the  park  for  picnic  groimds.  Nothing  as  yet  has  been  done  toward 
making  permanent  roads  or  otherwise  beautifying  the  groimds.  The  natural 
beauties  of  the  park  and  its  popularity  as  a  picnic  ground  have  drawn  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  1,000  people  to  the  place  for  a  short  time.  A  very  smaU  portion  of 
these  people  have  spent  a  single  night  in  the  park,  and  none,  as  far  as  known, 
have  camped  in  the  park  for  a  longer  time. 

Appropriations  aggregating  $10,000  have  been  made  by  Congress  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  gome  preserve  in  this  park,  and  it  Is 
anticipated  that  if  such  improvement  is  made  as  is  intended  by  these  acts,  and 
a  game  preserve  established  it  wiU  draw  more  people  to  the  place  and  eventually 
become  one  of  the  most  attractive  beauty  spots  in  this  State. 

There  should  be  some  permanent  roads  built  in  this  park,  so  as  to  make  it 
more  accessible  to  the  public.  A  dock  should  be  built  on  the  lake  shore,  so  that 
launches  could  draw  up  to  it  for  a  landing.  The  beach  on  the  shore  of  Devils 
Lake  is  one  of  the  best  bathing  beaches  on  the  lake.  Some  bathhouses  should  be 
built  and  other  minor  improvements  of  this  character  made.  A  suitable  re^ 
deuce  should  be  constructed  for  a  caretaker,  and  one  employed. 

An  appropriation  of  about  $10,000  would  improve  this  park  so  that  it  would 
be  accessible  to  the  public,  and  would  make  it  one  of  the  most  noted  resorts 
in  the  State. 

CASA  GRANDE  RUIN. 

This  reservation  is  located  near  Florence,  Ariz.,  about  18  miles 
northeast  of  Casa  Grande  station,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway, 
and  contains  about  480  acres.  It  was  set  aside  by  Executive  order 
dated  June  22, 1892,  under  the  act  approved  March  2, 1889  (25  Stat, 
961).  By  presidential  proclamation  of  December  10, 1909^  the  boun- 
daries of  the  reservation  were  changed  by  the  elimination  of  120 
acres  on  which  there  were  no  prehistoric  ruins  and  the  inclusion  of 
a  tract  of  120  acres  adjoining  the  reservation  on  the  east  on  which 
are  located  important  mounds  of  historic  and  scientific  interest. 

Casa  Grande  is  an  Indian  ruin  of  undetermined  antiquity,  which 
was  discovered  in  1694  by  Padre  Kino,  a  Jesuit  missionary.  This 
great  house  is  said  to  be  the  most  important  ruin  of  its  type  in  the 
Southwest,  and  as  such  it  has  strong  claims  for  archseological  study, 
repair,  and  permanent  preservation.  It  is  built  of  puddled  clay 
molded  into  walls  and  oried  in  the  sun,  and  is  of  perishable  char- 
acter.  The  main  building  was  originally  five  or  six  stories  high  and 
covered  a  space  59  feet  by  43  feet  3  inches.  The  walls  have  been 
gradually  (fisintegrating,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  elements.  A 
corrugated  iron  roof  has  heretofore  been  erected  over  this  building 
to  protect  itj  so  far  as  practicable,  from  further  decay. 

Surroundmg  Casa  Grande  proper  is  a  rectangular  walled  indosore 
or  ^^  compound,"  having  an  area  of  about  2  acres.  In  this  indosure, 
which  has  been  called  Compound  A,  excavations  conducted  under  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  have  resulted  in  the  uncovering  of  a 
number  of  buildines  or  clusters  of  rooms,  and  others  are  known  to 
exist,  but  have  not  oeen  excavated.    Two  other  compounds  were  dis* 
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covered  and  designated,  respectively,  Compound  B  and  Compound  C, 
but  the  latter  has  not  been  excavated  and  is  still  in  the  form  of  a 
mound.  These  three  compounds  together  constitute  what  is  known 
as  the  Casa  Grande  group  of  ruins.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  con- 
ducted under  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the  points  of  in- 
terest to  visitors  have  been  materially  augmented.  The  ground  plan 
of  the  ruin  was  increased  by  some  58  rooms,  a  number  of  plazas  and 
surrounding  waUs,  making  the  total  number  of  rooms  now  open  on 
the  ground  floor  100. 

Au*.  Frank  Pinkley,  the  custodian,  who  resides  on  the  reservation, 
reports  that  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  ruin  is  constantly  increas- 
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Cms  Grande  Rntn  Reserratlon,  Ariz.,  embradng  the  NW.  I,  the  NB.  |,  the  N.  }  of  the 
8W.  4,  and  the  N.  |  of  the  BE.  |  of  nee  16,  T.  6  8.,  R.  8  E.,  Glla  and  Salt  RlTer 
meridian ;  set  aalde  by  £zecutl?e  order  of  June  22,  1892,  under  act  of  March  2,  1889. 

ing,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  ruin  can  be  reached  by  auto- 
mobile. No  injurv  has  been  done  during  the  year  by  vandals,  but 
some  erosion  is  taking  place,  for  which  funds  are  needed  for  repair 
and  protective  work. 

NATIONAL  MONUMENTS  AND  PRESERVATION  OF 

AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

CUSNEBAL  STA< 


By  the  act  approved  June  8, 1906,  entitled  ^^An  act  for  the  preser- 
vation of  American  antiquities,"  ^  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized,  ^^  in  his  discretion,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation 


^  Text  of  this  act  is  given  on  page  1109. 
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historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric  stmd^ures,  and  other 
objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon  the 
lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  be  national  monuments.'^  Under  such  authority  the  President  has 
created  the  following  monuments : 

National  monumenta  administered  by  Interior  Department. 


Name. 


Devfla  Tower 

ICoQtflcnms  Caetle 

EllCorro 

Cheoo  Canyon 

MttlrWooda* 

Plnnaolfls 

Tomacaoori 

Hokimtaweap 

Sboahone  Cavern 

Natural  Bridges  < 

Gran  Qoivira 

Sitka 

Rainbow  Bridget 

Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern. 

Colorado 

Petrified  Forest 

Navi^o 

Papago  Sagoaro 

ninosaar 


State. 


Wyoming. . . 

Aruona 

New  Mexico. 

do 

California... 

do 

Arixona 

Utah 

Wyoming.... 

Utali 

New  Mexico. 

Alfmfc^ , 

Utali 

Montana...., 
Colorado..... 

ArixoDa 

.....do 

.....do 

Utah 


Date. 


Sept.H1006 
Dec    8,1900 

do.. 

Mar.  n,1907 
Jan.  9,1908 
Jan.  16,1908 
Sept  15,1908 
July  81,1909 
Sept.  21.1909 
Sept.  95, 1909 
Nov.  1,1909 
Mar.  93.1910 
May  80.1910 
May  16,1911 
May  94,1911 
July  81,1911 
Mar.  14,1919 
Jan.  31,1914 
Oct    4,19U 


^m 


160 
>90,6» 


t,0» 

10 

115,810 

no 

•8,740 

U09 

•87 


100 
18,881 


8,000 


•  Estimated 

I  Donald  to  the  United  States. 

<  OriginaUysetasidebyproclamatioaof  Apr.l6,1908,and  oootained only  190 

«  Within  an  Indian  reservation. 

The  following  regulations  for  the  protection  of  national  monu- 
ments were  promul&;ated  on  November  19, 1910 : 

1.  Fires  are  absolutely  prohibited. 

2.  No  firearms  are  allowed. 

3.  No  fishing  permitted. 

4.  Flowers,  ferns,  or  shrubs  must  not  be  picked,  nor  may  any 
damage  be  done  to  the  trees. 

6.  Vehicles  and  horses  may  be  left  only  at  the  places  designated 
for  this  purpose. 

6.  Lunches  may  be  eaten  only  at  the  spots  marked  out  for  such 
use,  and  all  refuse  and  litter  must  be  placed  in  the  receptacles  pro- 
vided. 

7.  Pollution  of  the  water  in  any  manner  is  prohibited;  it  must  be 
kept  clean  enough  for  drinking  purposes. 

8.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted. 

9.  Persons  rendering  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  condtict 
or  bad  behavior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rulesy  will 
be  summarily  removed. 


Offioere  having  eupervieion  of  national  monumenie. 

George  Hayworth,  New  Customlioase  BoUdlng,  San  Frandooo.  OaL : 

Molr  Woods  National  Monument,  OaL 

Pinnacles  National  Monument,  Oal. 
H.  Stanley  Hinrichs,  Federal  Building,  Salt  Lake  Olty,  Utali : 

Mukuntuweap  National  Monument,  Utah. 

Natural  Bridges  National  Monument,  Utah. 

Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument,  Utah. 
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Benjamin  H.  Gibbs,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mez. : 

Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument,  Arls. 

Petrified  Forest  National  Monument,  Arts. 

Tumacacorl  National  Monument,  Ariz. 

Navajo  National  Monument,  Ariz. 

Papago  Saguaro  National  Monument,  Ariz. 

El  Morro  National  Monument,  N.  Mex. 

Ghaco  Canyon  National  Monument,  N.  Mex. 

Gran  Qulvlra  National  Monument,  N.  Mex.^ 
Ira  Lantz,  Helena,  Mont : 

Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  National  Monument,  Mont 
Adelbert  Baker,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. : 

Devils  Tower  National  Monument,  Wyo. 

Shoshone  Cavern  National  Monument,  Wyo. 
A*  Christensen,  Juneau,  Alaska : 

Sitka  National  Monument,  Alaska. 

Administrative  conditions. — ^The  supervision  of  these  various  mon- 
uments^ has,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  appropriation  for  their 
protection  and  improvement,  necessarily  been  mtrusted  to  the  field 
officers  of  the  department  having  charge  of  the  territory  in  which  the 
respective  monuments  are  located. 

Administrative  conditions  continue  to  be  unsatisfactory,  as  no 
appropriation  of  funds  has  ^et  been  made  available  for  this  impor- 
tant protective  and  preservative  work.  Such  supervision  as  has  been 
possiole  in  the  cases  of  a  few  monuments  only  has  been  whoUv  inade- 
quate and  has  not  prevented  vandalism,  destruction  of  natural  forma- 
tions, unauthorized  exploitation,  or  spoliation  of  relics  found  in  those 
prehistoric  ruins,  whose  preservation  is  contemplated  by  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  June  8, 1906. 

An  estimate  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  preservation,  development, 
administration,  and  protection  of  these  national  monuments  was  sub- 
mitted on  December  15,  1918  (through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury), by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  Congress,  and  is  incorpo- 
rated in  House  Document  No.  606,  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. Congress,  however,  did  not  act  favorably  upon  this  estimate. 
An  estimate  in  similar  amount  has  been  included  by  this  depart- 
ment in  its  general  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1917.  This  fund  is  needed,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
by  restoration  the  objects  reserved  in  the  national  monuments  as  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  valuable  relics  and^  vandalism.  Monuments 
sofTering  from  these  causes  should  be  provided  with  a  custodian  or 
superintendent,  and  in  this  way  a  small  general  appropriation  can  be 
made  most  useful  and  its  expenditure  will  be  wholly  in  the  interest 
of  ^he  public.  The  protection  and  preservation  of  the  national 
monuments  as  public  reservations  are  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance because  a  great  variety  of  objects^  nistoric,  prehistoric,  and 
scientific  in  character,  are  thus  preserved  tor  public  use  intact  instead 
of  being  exploited  by  private  individuals  for  gain  and  their  treasures 
scattered.  These  reserves  should  be  administered  in  connection  with 
the  national  parks,  which  they  strongly  resemble.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  define  one  in  terms  that  would  exclude  the  other.  The  renewal 
of  the  estimate  for  a  small  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  pur- 

i  Bj  amngement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricultore,  the  district  forester  of  the  Man- 
saoo  National  Forest,  with  headquarters  at  Albaquerque,  N.  Mez^  has  taken  charge  of 
patrol  and  protection  of  the  Qran  Qulvlra  National  Monument,  as  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  no  fleld  officer  In  th9  lounedlate  Tldnlty  of  the  monument 
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pose  of  keeping  this  class  of  reserves  intact  until  such  time  as  Con- 
gress shall  authorize  the  creation  of  some  administrative  miit  vrhidi 
shall  take  over  both  the  parks  and  monmnents  and  administer  them 
mider  a  general  appropriation. 

National  montments  under  other  departments. — The  following  na- 
tional monmnents  are  not  administered  by  the  Secretary  ^  the 
Interior: 

National  monuments  administered  by  the  Department  of  AgricuHure, 


Name. 


State. 


Date. 


GfoderCoiie 

Lassen  Peak 

Qfla  Cliff  dwellbigs. 

ToQto 

Grand  Canyon 

Jewel  Gave 

Wbeeler 

Oregon  Cayes 

Pevil  Postpile 

llonnt  Olympus. . . . 


California 

do , 

New  Mexico... 

AriMoa 

do 

South  Dakota. 

C^rado 

Orecon.. , 

CaUforaia 

Washington.... 


Hay    «,1907 
do 

Nov.  16,1907 
Deo.  19,1907 
Jan.  U,1906 
Feb.  7,1908 
Dec  7,1908 
July  12,1900 
July  6,19U 
Apr.  17,1912 


11,2» 


I806,«i 


1  Estimated  area. 
National  monuments  administered  by  the  War  Department 


Name. 


State. 


Data. 


Bif  Hole  Battie  Field. 
OBhriUo 


Montana.. 
California. 


t  Jane  23,1910 
'Oct.  14,1913 


S 
1 


I  Set  aside  by  SzeoatiTe  order. 


s  Set  aside  by  presidential  pitQclamaUon. 


PESIOTS  FOB  ABCTELSOLOGICAL  EXPLOBATIOK. 

The  imiform  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  SecretmrieB 
of  the  Interior,^  Agriculture,  and  War,  under  date  of  December  28, 
1906,  to  carry  into  effect  the  general  provisions  of  the  act  for  it^ 
preservation  of  American  antiquities  provide  (par.  3)  that— 

Permits  for  the  excavation  of  rains,  the  excavation  of  archsologica]  sites,  and 
the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  will  be  granted,  by  the  respective  Secre- 
taries having  Jurisdiction,  to  reputable  mnsemns,  universities,  colleges,  or  other 
recognized  sdentiflc  or  educational  institutions,  or  to  their  duly  authorised 
agents. 

On  February  19, 1915,  permit  was  granted  by  this  department  to 
Prof.  A.  V.  Kidder,  curator  of  American  archsaology,  Peabody 
Museum,  Harvard  University,  to  make  examination  and  excavation 
of  ruins  in  the  Chinlee  Valley  and  the  tributary  canyons  whidi 
enter  it  below  the  Mexican  Water  and  the  canyons  heacung  apdnst 
the  Navajo  Mountain  on  its  east  and  north  sides,  as  continuatKm  of 
explorations  under  similar  permits  granted  bv  the  department  in 
1918  and  1914.  This  locality  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Navajo  Natiosud 
Monument. 

Permit  was  granted  on  April  22,  1915,  to  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Hewelt, 
director  of  the  School  of  American  Archaeology,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex., 
to  make  explorations  and  excavations  necessary  for  the  making;  of  an 
archasological  report  upon  the  district  lying  between  the  north  D^yuod*- 


""'^^^^ 


. 
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ary  of  the  Eamon  Vigil  Grant  and  the  Guages  Canyon,  on  the 
Pajarito  Plateau,  N.  Mex.,  and  to  collect  specimens  for  the  use  of  the 
Commercial  Museum,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  institution  collabo- 
rates with  the  School  of  American  Archaeology  in  this  research  work. 

Permit  was  granted  on  May  20,  1915,  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution to  make  archaeological  reconnoissance  of  and,  if  deemed  prac- 
ticable, to  conduct  excavations  and  gather  specimens  on  the  public 
domain  in  Millard,  Beaver,  Iron,  and  Boxelder  Counties,  Utah,  such 
collections  to  be  permanently  deposited  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum. 

On  June  5,  1915,  permit  was  granted  Prof.  Livingston  Farrand, 
president  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  to  prosecute  archaeological 
research  on  public  lands  under  administration  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  Siin  Juan  and  Kio  Arriba  Counties,  N.  Mex.,  and  in  a  strip 
of  country  15  miles  in  width  crossing  Montezimia,  La  Plata,  and 
Archuleta  Counties  (not,  however,  within  the  boundaries  of  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park) ,  and  to  collect  specimens.  This  work  is  in  the 
nature  of  continuation  of  research  under  similar  permit  issued  in  1914 
covering  territory  contiguous  to  the  above. 

On  June  10^  1915,  permit  was  granted  the  University  of  Arizona, 
at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  to  prosecute  archaeological  research  within  the  terri- 
tory south  and  west  of  Navajo  Mountain  and  in  the  Sagi  Canyons 
in  northern  Arizona,  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  to  collect  speci- 
mens for  use  of  the  university,  such  work  to  be  conducted  under  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Prof.  Byron  Cummings  (formerly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah),  and  the  territory  within  which  explorations  take 
place  not  to  overlap  that  covered  by  the  above  permit  to  Prof.  Kidder. 

Permit  was  granted  on  July  26, 1915,  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Kobinson 
to  gather  archaeological  specimens  on  the  public  domain  within  the 
so-called  "Spanish  Diggings"  country,  located  east  of  the  Platte 
Kiver,  in  Converse,  Niobrara,  Platte,  and  Goshen  Counties,  Wyo., 
during  August,  1915,  such  collections  to  be  permanently  deposited, 
one-half  in  the  McLean  County  (111.)  Historical  Society  Museum, 
Bloomington,  111.,  and  one-half  in  the  Illinois  State  Natural  Histori- 
cal Museum,  at  Springfield,  111. 

On  August  17, 1915,  authoritv  was  granted  Pf .  K.  B.  Earle  to  col- 
lect not  exceeding  100  pounds  oi  specimens  of  silicified  wood  from  the 
Fossil  Forest  of  Arizona  (Petrified  Forest  National  Monument)  for 
the  museum  of  New  York  University,  and  similar  quantity  for  the 
museum  of  Hunter  College. 

DEVILS  TOWEB  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

This  extraordinary  mass  of  igneous  rock,  known  as  the  Devils 
Tower,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  notable  features  in  the 
Black  Hills  re^on,  and  has  been  known  and  utilized,  doubtle^  from 
time  immemorial  by  the  aborigines  of  the  plains  and  mountains,  for 
the  American  Indian  of  the  last  century  was  found  to  be  directing 
his  course  to  and  from  the  hunt  and  foray  by  reference  to  this  lofty 
pile.  In  their  turn  the  white  pioneers  of  civilization,  in  their  ex- 
ploration of  the  great  Northwest,  which  began  with  the  expedition 
of  the  Verendryes,  pathfinders  of  the  French  Colonies  of  Canada,  in 
1742,  utilized  the  tower  as  a  landmark,  and  still  later  the  military 
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expeditions  into  the  Sioux  and  Crow  Indian  country  during  the  In- 
dian wars  of  the  last  century  carried  on  operations  within  sight  of  the 
Devils  Tower  or  directed  their  march  by  the  aid  of  its  ever-pres«jt 
beacon,  for  the  tower  is  visible  in  some  directions  in  that  practically 
cloudless  region  for  nearly  100  miles. 

The  tower  is  a  steep-sided  shaft  rising  600  feet  above  a  rounded 
ridge  of  sedimentary  rocks,  about  600  feet  high,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Belle  Fourche  River.  Its  nearly  flat  top  is  elliptical  in  outline, 
with  a  diameter  varying  from  60  to  100  feet.  Its  sides  are  strongly 
fluted  by  the  great  columns  of  igneous  rock,  and  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, except  near  the  top,  where  there  is  some  rounding,  and  near 


T53N. 


13  \e 

ncTU«  Tower  National  UoDDm«nt.  Wio..  fmbraelu  ate.  T  and  tb«  N.  1  NB.  1.  tba  KK.  I 
NW.  1.  end  lot  No.  1.  sec  lb,  T.  6:1  N..  R.  6S  W ;  the  E.  1  sec  13  abd  tbg  N.  Jb  NK.  1 
wc.  13.  T.  C3  N.,  B.  ee  W.,  vlith  principal  nerldlan ;  crcAMl  September  2i,  ItNW. 

the  bottom,  where  there  is  considerable  outward  flare.  The  basB 
merges  into  a  talus  of  huge  masses  of  broken  columns  lying  on  a  platr 
form  of  Uie  lower  buff  sandstone  of  the  Sundance  geologic  fonna- 
tion.  Ascent  can  be  made  by  the  general  public  to  the  top  of  the 
base  which  surrounds  the  tower  proper;  it  is  not  possible,  however, 
for  ascent  of  the  tower  to  be  made.  The  tower  has  been  scaled  in 
the  past  by  means  of  special  apparatus,  but  only  at  considerable  risk. 
Tne  great  columns  of  which  the  tower  consists  are  mostly  pen- 
tagonal in  shape,  but  some  are  four  or  six  sided.  The  average  diam- 
eter is  6  feet,  and  in  general  the  columns  taper  slightly  toward  tha 
top.  In  places  several  columns  unite  in  their  upper  portions  to  form 
a  large  nuted  column.  The  columns  slope  inward  toward  the  top. 
They  are  not  much  jointed,  but  are  marked  horizontally  by  faint 
ridges  or  swellings,  which  give  the  rock  some  appearance  of  bedding, 
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especially  toward  the  top  of  the  tower.  In  the  lower  quarter  or  third 
of  the  tower  the  columns  bend  outward  and  merge  rapidly  into  mas- 
sive rock,  which  toward  the  base  shows  but  little  trace  of  columnar 
structure.  This  massive  rock  circles  the  tower  as  a  bench,  extending 
out  for  30  to  40  feet.  On  the  southwest  face  the  long  columns  curve 
outward  over  the  massive,  basal  portion  and  lie  nearly  horizontal. 
The  rugged  pile  of  talus  e^ctends  high  up  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mas- 
sive bench  at  the  base  of  the  tower  and  also  far  down  the  adjoining 
slopes  of  sedimentary  rocks. 

The  nearest  settlement  to  this  national  monument  is  Tower,  in 
Crook  County,  Wyo.,  which  is  reached  by  stage  from  Moorcroft, 
Wyo.,  a  distance  of  82  miles.  Moorcroft  is  on  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railway.  The  tower  may  also  be  reached  by  convey- 
ance from  Hulett,  Wyo.,  which  in  turn  is  reached  by  stage  from 
Aladdin,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Wyoming  &  Missouri  River 
Railway. 

H0NTEZT7MA  CASTLE  KATIOKAL  HOinTHENT. 

This  national  monument  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Yavapai  Couiitjr,  Ariz.,  and  contains  an  assemblage  of  cliff  dwellings, 
from  the  principal  of  which,  known  as  Montezuma's  Castle,  this 
monument  is  named.  This  structure  is  of  very  ^eat  interest  not 
only  because  of  its  picturesqueness  but  for  etlmological  and  other 
scientific  reasons.  It  is  strictly  a  cliff  dwelling,  with  the  added  im- 
portance that  it  is  also  a  communal  house.  Although  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  great  ruins  of  Chaco  Canyon,  Canyon  de  Chelley, 
Mesa  Verde,  the  Mancos,  and  other  localities  of  the  Southwest,  it  is 
so  unique  in  location  and  structural  desig^  and  so  perfectly  pre- 
served that  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  equal  in  the  United  States. 

The  character  of  the  material  used  in  the  Verde  cliff  ruins,  adobe, 
rubble,  and  a  soft  calcareous  stone,  has  rendered  the  progress  of 
disintegration  and  ruin  somewhat  rapid,  though  many  centuries 
must  have  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  race.  The  Mojave  Apadie 
Indians,  who  occupied  the  vaUey  at  the  advent  of  the  white  men, 
have  no  tradition  respecting  the  existence  of  the  people  who  formerly 
occupied  this  region.  Montezuma's  Castle,  it  is  stated,  is  the  only 
single  perfect  specimen  and  tjrpe  of  the  architectural  skill  of  the 
prehistoric  cliff  dwellers  of  this  valley. 

The  monument  embraces  a  prehistoric  cliff-dwelling  ruin  of  un- 
usual size  situated  in  a  niche  or  cavity  in  the  face  of  a  vertical  cliff 
175  feet  in  height.  The  formation  exposed  along  the  face  of  the  cliff 
is  a  compact  tufa  or  volcanic  ash.  About  half  way  up  the  cliff  there 
is  a  b^  of  soft,  imconsolidated  tufa  which  has  suffered  considerable 
erosion,  leaving  irregular-shaped  cavities.  The  bed  of  soft  material 
is  overlain  by  a  harder  formation  which  has  withstood  erosion  and 
thus  formed  an  overhanging  sheltering  reef. 

The  cliff-dwelling  ruin  known  as  Montezuma's  Castle  is  situated  in 
one  of  these  cavities,  the  foundation  being  about  80  feet  above  the 
base  of  the  cliff.  The  unique  position  and  size  of  the  ruin  give  it  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  castle  and  doubtless  accounts  for  the  pres- 
ent name.  Access  to  the  castle  or  ruin  is  made  from  the  base  of  the 
cliff  by  means  of  four  wooden  ladders  placed  against  the  face  of  the 
cliff  and  anchored  thereto  with  iron  pins. 
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The  structure  is  about  50  feet  in  height  by  60  feet  in  width,  built 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  the  convex  part  against  the  cUff.  It 
is  five  stories  high,  the  fifth  story  being  back  under  the  cliff  and 
protected  by  a  masonry  wall  i  feet  high,  so  that  it  is  not  visible  from 
the  outside.  The  walls  of  the  structure  are  of  masonry  and  adobe, 
plastered  over  on  the  inside  and  outside  with  mud.  The  cliff  forms 
the  back  part  of  the  structure,  the  front  and  outer  walls  being  bound 
to  the  cliff  with  round  timbers  6  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  the  outside 
ends  projecting  through  the  outer  walls  and  the  other  end  placed 
against  the  cliff.  These  timbers  serve  as  joists  for  the  several  stories, 
the  floors  being  made  by  placing  small  poles  at  right  angles  to  the 
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larger  timbers  and  covering  with  a  thatch  of  willows,  on  top  of 
which  there  is  a  covering  of  mud  aud  stones  8  inches  thick. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  walla  now  standing,  the  structure  oris* 
inally  contained  25  rooms,  19  of  which  are  now  in  fairly  good  contu- 
tion.  Besides  the  main  building,  there  are  many  cave  chambers 
below  and  at  each  Bide  of  the  castle.  These  small  chambers  arq 
neatly  walled  up  in  front  and  have  small  doorways. 

The  rooms  average  about  6  by  8  feet  in  size  and  are  about  7  feet 
high.  They  are  connected  by  small  doorways,  and  the  outside  rooms 
have  small  peepholes,  from  which  a  view  of  the  outside  can  be  had. 
These  were  prooably  used  for  portholes  through  which  arrows  could 
be  shot 
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The  timbers  in  the  building  are  hacked  on  the  ends  and  were 
doubtless  cut  with  stone  axes.  They  are  in  a  ^ood  state  of  preserva- 
tion, no  decay  having  set  in  owine  to  the  dry  climate.  The  main  part 
of  the  structure  is  i^eltered  by  the  overhanging  cliff,  and  the  walls, 
thus  protected  from  storms,  are  in  good  condition.  The  front  part 
of  the  structure  is  not  so  well  protected  and  the  walls  are  wearing 
awav  and  crumbling. 
The  method  employed  by  the  public  in  reaching  the  castle  is  princi- 
ally  by  automobile  from  Prescott,  a  small  city  on  the  Santa  Fe, 
rescott  &  Phoenix  Bailroad,  a  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  54 
miles  to  the  west,  or  from  Jerome,  Ariz.,  on  a  branch  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  Prescott  &  Phoenix  Railroad,  27  miles  distant  from  the 
monument.  A  fine  automobile  road  has  recently  been  constructed 
from  Prescott  to  Camp  Verde,  a  small  settlement  8  miles  west  of 
the  castle,  and  the  trip  from  Prescott  to  the  castle  and  return  can  now 
be  comfortably  made  in  one  day.  The  castle  can  also  be  reached 
from  Flagstaff,  a  station  on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way, 68  miles  to  the  north.  The  roads,  however,  are  very  heavy, 
and  the  trip  can  not  be  made  via  automobile  without  considerable 
difficulty.  Tourists  frequently  make  the  trip  from  Flagstaff  by  team, 
as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  going  through  the  large  pine  forest 
lying  to  the  south  of  Flagstaff.  There  are  two  garages  m  Prescott 
makmg  a  specialty  of  takmg  parties  to  the  castle.  Each  fumi^es  a 
driver  who  acts  as  a  guide. 

EL  MOBBO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

A  feature  of  great  historic  interest  and  importance  is  the  so-called 
£1  Morro  or  Inscription  Rock,  some  35  miles  almost  due  east  of  Zuni 
Pueblo  in  western-central  New  Mexico. 

El  Morro  is  an  enormous  sandstone  rock  rising  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet  out  of  the  plain  and  eroded  in  such  fantastic  forms  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  great  castle,  hence  its  Spanish  name.  A  small 
spring  of  water  at  the  rock  made  it  a  convenient  camping  place  for 
the  Spanish  explorers  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  the  smooth  face  of  the  ^^ castle"  well  adapted  it  to 
receive  the  inscriptions  of  the  conauerors  of  that  early  period. 

The  earliest  inscription  is  datea  February  18,  1526.  Historically 
the  most  important  inscription  is  that  of  Juan  de  Onate,  a  colonizer 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  in  1606.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  Onate  visited  El  Morro  and  carved  this  inscrip- 
tion on  his  return  from  a  trip  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 
There  are  19  other  Spanish  inscriptions  of  almost  equal  importance* 
among  them  that  of  Don  Die^o  de  Vargas,  who  in  1692  reconquered 
the  Pueblo  Indians  after  their  rebellion  against  Spanish  authority 
in  1680. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  rock  formation  in  the  West  or 
perhaps  in  the  world  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  this 
table  of  stone  was  used — at  least  history  does  not  record  any  collec- 
tion of  similar  data.  Here  are  records  covering  two  centuries,  some 
of  which  are  Uie  only  extant  memoranda  of  the  early  expeditions  and 
explorations  of  what  is  now  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States.     On  these  smooth  walls,  usually  under  some  projecting 
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stratum,  inscriptions  were  cut  by  the  early  conquerors  and  explorers, 
which  have  made  this  rock  one  among  the  most  interesting  objects  (m 
the  continent. 

Here,  in  this  remote  and  uninhabited  region,  in  the  shadows  of  one 
of  Nature's  most  unique  obelisks,  wrapped  in  the  profound  silence 
of  the  desert,  with  no  living  thing  to  break  the  stillness,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  300  years  ago  uiese  same  walls  echoed  the  clank  of  steel 
harness  and  coats  of  mail ;  that  with  the  implements  of  Spanish  con- 
quest the  pathfinders  in  the  New  World  were  carving  historical  rec- 
ords upon  the  eternal  rock. 

Locally  Inscription  Bock  and  El  Morro  are  known  as  separate  and 
distinct  monumental  rocks.  The  latter,  translated  The  Castle,  is  the 
rock  standing  out  in  bold  relief  to  the  east,  while  Inscription  Rock  is 
the  name  applied  to  the  formation  to  the  west,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
mesa.  On  the  south  side,  in  the  angle  f  oimed  by  the  two,  one  extend- 
ing east  and  the  other  south,  is  a  great  chamber  or  cavern,  a  natural 
amphitheater  where  secure  refuge  from  storm  or  human  foe  could 
easily  be  secured.  ^  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  onlv  spring  within  many 
miles  wells  up  as  if  to  make  the  natural  fortincation  doubly  secure. 
Upon  these  walls  are  many  of  the  best  preserved  Spani^  inscrip- 
tions, although  there  are  quite  a  number  200  feet  east,  under  the 
shadows  of  a  stately  pine  tree  and  on  the  north  side  oi  El  Morro. 
Most  of  them  are  as  plain  and  apparently  as  legible  as  the  day  they 
were  written ;  especially  is  this  true  of  the  older  ones,  carved  auring 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  existence  of  extensive,  prehistoric  ruins  on  the  very  summit  of 
Inscription  Bock  is  another  feature  of  interest  On  tlie  top  of  the 
rock  a  deep  cleft  or  canyon  divides  the  western  end  of  tiie  f ormatioD. 
On  each  of  these  arms  is  the  remnant  of  large  communal  houses  or 
pueblos.  Some  of  the  walls  are  yet  standing  and  the  ground  plans 
of  the  structures  are  well  defined.  That  on  the  south  arm,  and  aunost 
overhanging  the  cavern  and  spring,  is  approximately  200  by  150  feet 
Some  of  the  buildings  must  have  been  more  than  one  story  in  hei^t 

The  remarkable  natural  defenses  of  the  site  and  the  existence  of 
the  spring  doubtless  induced  the  builders  to  select  this  odd  location. 
At  some  distant  day  it  may  be  desirable  to  excavate  these  ruins  and 
thus  add  to  this  historic  spot  attractions  for  Uie  scientist  as  well  as 
the  general  public  who  are  mterested  in  scenic  and  natural  curiosities. 

This  monument  is  usually  visited  from  Thoreau  or  Gallup,  N.  Mez., 
the  points  from  which  access  is  most  easily  had.  These  pomts  are  cm 
the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Bailway,  and  the 
visit  to  the  monument  is  made  by  team  and  camp  outfit  The  trip  is 
made  in  four  days,  in  five  for  better  comfort,  and  the  cost  for  team, 
mountain  hack,  and  driver,  not  including  cost  of  provisions  and  feed 
of  team,  is  from  $6  to  $8  per  day.  Goo3  livery  may  be  had  at  both 
of  said  points. 

The  main  (Chicago  to  San  Francisco)  line  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka &  Santa  Fe  Bailway  is  the  only  railroad  through  the  dictrict, 
and  one  would  have  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  overland  to  reach  the 
monument  by  any  other  railroad.  The  monument  is  approximately 
40  miles  by  stage  from  Thoreau,  N.  Mex.,  and  55  miles  by  like  ccm- 
veyance  from  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

The  country  traversed  in  a  visit  from  Gallup  or  Thoreau  is  a  high, 
rolling  plateau  of  fair  scenic  beauty.    Plenty  of  water  holes  are 
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present  along  the  road  and  firewood  can  be  had  in  abundance  at  most 
any  place.  Some  forest  is  encountered  on  the  road  from  Gallup. 
The  monument  can  be  visited  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  summer, 
of  course,  being  the  most  delightful  time.  The  winters  in  the  section 
are  not  cold  or  severe,  and  visits  could  be  made  at  that  time  com- 
fortably. A  visit  to  this  monument  can  be  enlivened  by  incorporat- 
ing with  it  a  trip  to  the  Pueblo  of  the  Zuni  Indians,  there  visiting 
the  United  States  Indian  school  and  village.  This  visit  can  be  made 
without  detouring  any  extent  while  going  to  the  monimient.  The 
villa^  mentioned  is  spoken  of  in  the  records  of  the  visits  of  the  first 
Spanish  explorers  to  the  region  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and 
first  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries^  and  is  the  oldest  continuously 
occupied  Pueblo  Indian  village  in  existence  so  far  as  is  known. 
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El  Morro  National  Monoment,  N.  Mez.,  embracing  the  S.  i  NR  |  and  N.  I  SB.  |  aec  6, 
T.  9  N.,  R.  14  W.,  New  Mexico  meridian ;  created  December  S,  1906. 

CHACO  CANYON  NATIONAL  HONXTMENT. 

These  remarkable  relics  of  an  unknown  people  embrace  numerous 
communal  or  pueblo  dwellings  built  of  stone,  among  which  is  the 
ruin  known  as  JPueblo  Bonito,  containing,  as  it  originally  stoodj  1,200 
rooms  and  being  the  largest  prehistoric  ruin  yet  discovered  m  the 
Southwest.  Numerous  other  ruins,  containing  from  50  to  100  or 
more  rooms,  are  scattered  along  Chaco  Canyon  and  tributaries  for  a 
distance  of  about  14  miles  ana  upon  adjacent  territory  to  the  east, 
south,  and  west  of  Chaco  Canyon  manv  miles  farther.  The  most 
important  of  these  ruins  are  as  follows :  I^ueblo  Bonito,  Chettro  Ket- 
tle, Arroyo,  New  Alto,  Old  Alto,  Kin-Klet  Soi,  Casa  Chicjuita, 
Penasco  Blanco,  Kin-Kla-tzin,  Hungo  Pa  vis,  Unda  Vidie,  Weji-gi, 
Kim-me-ni-oli,  Kin-yai,  Casa  Morena,  and  Pintado. 

But  little  excavating  has  been  done  upon  this  monument,  and  what 
has  been  done  was  done  for  the  most  part  more  than  10  years  ago. 
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The  niins  of  the  monument  therefore  are  in  good  condition.  These 
ruins  are  the  principal  features  of  the  monument;  in  fact^  it  might 
be  said  are  the  only  features  thereof.  The  fact  that  but  little  exca- 
vating has  been  done  in  them  leaves  the  monument  in  condition  for 
preservation  of  the  ruins  practically  in  their  entirety  for  such  his- 
torical purposes  as  imparting  ideas  of  the  life  of  the  peoples  who 
inhabited  them,  their  development,  etc. 

The  monument  can  only  be  reached  by  team,  mountain  hack,  and 
eamping  outfit  from  Farmington,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
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Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument,  N.  Mex.,  embracing  sees.  7  and  8  and  16  to  20, 
IncluslTe,  T.  21  N^  R.  10  W. ;  seca.  1,  2,  3.  4,  and  8  to  14.  Incluaive,  and  17.  10,  20, 
and  80.  T.  21  N.,  B.  11  W. ;  S.  |  sec  12,  T.  20  N.,  B.  8  W. ;  BR  i  sec.  82,  T.  21  N., 
U.  12  W. ;  SK.  i  sec.  28,  T.  17  N.,  R.  12  W. ;  SB.  |  sec  17,  T.  17  N.,  B.  lO  W. ;  N«w 
Mexico  principal  meridian ;  created  March  11.  1907. 

Grande  Raih^oad.  65  miles  to  the  north,  and  from  Gallup  or  Thoreau, 
K.  Mex.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  75  miles  and 
65  miles,  respectively,  to  the  south.  This  service  may  be  procured 
at  from  $6  to  $8  per  day,  with  driver,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  feed 
and  subsistence. 

There  are  no  accommodations  for  the  public  at  or  near  this  monu- 
ment, and  visitors  must  resort  to  camping. 

The  trip  by  team  and  camp  outfit  is  suggested,  and  such  a  trip 
from  the  points  mentioned  will  consume  from  two  to  three  days  on 
the  road  each  wav.  On  such  a  trip  the  driver  arranges  for  camping 
at  certain  water  holes  at  night,  and  after  arrival  at  the  ruins  tnere 
is  not  much  trouble  to  find  water.  Wood^  is  scarce  on  the  ruins,  but 
coal  may  be  gotten  from  a  mine  4  miles  distant  from  Pud)lo  Bonito, 
providing  one  is  equipped  to  dig  the  same.  The  country  traversed 
18  a  high,  rolling,  and  broken  plateau,  carrying  with  it  the  scenic 
beauty  and  attractiveness  of  immense  waste  of  land. 
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On  December  81,  1907,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  accepted  from  William  Kent  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Thatcher  Kent,  of  Chicago,  111.,  in  accordance  with 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
preservation  of  American  antiquities,"  a  deed  conveying  to  the 
United  States  the  following-described  land,  situate  in  Marin  County, 
CaL: 

Beginning  at  a  stake,  A.  7,  driven  in  the  center  of  the  road  in  Redwood 
Gafion  and  located  by  the  following  courses  and  distances  from  the  point  of 
commencement  of  the  tract  of  land  which  was  conveyed  by  the  Tamalpais  Land 
and  Water  Company  to  William  Kent  by  a  deed  dated  August  29th,  1905,  and 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  county  recorder  of  llarin  Ck>unty,  California,  Book 
95  of  Deeds,  at  page  58,  to  wit:  North  eighteen  degrees  thirty-two  minutes, 
east  two  hundred  thirty-two  and  sixty-four  hundredths  feet,  north  sixty-six 
degrees  thirty  minutes,  west  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  and  thirty-four 
hundredths  feet,  north  eighty-six  d^rees  twenty-five  minutes,  west  ninety-eight 
and  sixty-two  hundredths  feet,  north  seventy  degrees  no  minutes,  west  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  and  seven  hundredths  feet,  north  fifty-seven  degrees 
twenty-nine  minutes,  west  one  hundred  seventy-eight  and  three-hundredths 
feet,  north  forty-six  degrees  twenty-two  minutes,  west  two  hundred  thirty-five 
and  thirty-nine  hundredths  feet,  and  north  twenty-four  degrees  twenty-five 
minutes,  west  two  hundred  twenty-five  and  fifty-six  hundredths  feet;  thence 
from  said  stake,  A.  7,  the  point  of  beginning,  south  fifty-four  degrees  nineteen 
minutes,  west  fourteen  hundred  eighty-two  and  seven-tenths  feet  to  Station  A. 
8,  from  which  Station  4  of  the  survey  of  the  tract  of  land  conveyed  to  William 
Kent  as  aforesaid  bears  south  fifty-four  degrees  nineteen  minutes,  west  three 
hundred  ten  feet  distant;  thence  from  said  Station  A.  8  north  forty-seven 
degrees  thirty  minutes,  west  twenty-six  hundred  eighty  feet;  thence  due  west 
six  hundred  fifty  and  eight-tenths  feet ;  thence  north  fifty-two  d^rees  thirty 
minutes,  west  eleven  hundred  feet;  thence  north  nineteen  degrees  forty-five 
minutes,  west  ten  hundred  fifty-eight  and  four-tenths  feet  to  Station  A.  12,  from 
which  Station  16  of  the  survey  of  the  tract  of  land  conveyed  to  WilUam  Kent 
as  aforesaid  bears  south  eighty-three  degrees  forty-two  minutes,  west  three 
hundred  ten  feet  distant ;  thence  north  eighty-three  degrees  forty-two  minutes, 
east  thirty-one  hundred  nine  and  two-tenths  feet ;  thence  north  fifty-five  degrees 
twenty-eight  minutes,  east  fifteen  hundred  fifty  feet  to  an  iron  bolt,  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  thirty  inches  long.  Station  14;  thence  south 
seventeen  degrees  eighteen  minutes,  east  twenty-eiglit  hundred  twenty  and  nine- 
tenths  feet;  thence  south  four  degrees  ten  minutes,  east  nine  hundred  thlr^ 
feet  to  a  stoke,  A.  16,  driven  in  the  center  of  a  graded  road ;  and  thence  south- 
forty-five  degrees  seventeen  minutes,  west  two  hundred  ninety-eight  and  five- 
tenths  feet  to  said  stake  A.  7,  the  place  of  beginning.  Containing  an  area  of 
two  hundred  ninety-five  acres,  a  little  more  or  less. 

On  January  9, 1908,  the  President,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority vested  in  him  by  section  2  of  said  act^  declared,  proclaimed, 
and  set  apart  the  lands  described  as  a  ^^  national  monument  to  be 
known  and  recomized  as  Muir  Woods  National  Monument."  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  had,  prior  to  the  date  last  mentioned,  with- 
drawn the  lands  from  entry  or  sale. 

On  September  10,  1908,  the  department  prescribed  regulations  as 
follows  tor  the  government  and  protection  of  said  monument : 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Muir  Woods 
National  Monument,  in  the  State  of  California*  set  aside  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906,  are  hereby  established  and  made 
public  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by  said  act: 

1.  Fires  are  absolutely  prohibited. 

2.  No  firearms  allowed. 
8.  No  fishing  permitted. 
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4.  Flowers,  ferns,  or  shrubs  must  not  be  picked,  nor  may  any  damage  be  done 
to  the  trees. 

5.  Vehicles  and  horses  may  be  left  only  at  the  places  designated  for  this 
purpose. 

6.  Lunches  may  be  eaten  only  at  the  spots  marked  out  for  such  use,  and  all 
refuse  and  litter  must  be  placed  in  the  receptacles  provided. 

7.  Pollution  of  the  water  in  any  manner  is  prohibited.    It  must  be  kept  dean 
enough  for  drinking  purposes. 

8.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted. 

9.  Persons  rendering  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct  or  bad  be- 
havior or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  will  be  summarily  removed. 


Muir  Woods  National 


Monument,  CaL,  in  T.  1  N.,  R.  6  W.,  Mount  DiaUo  merldUa; 

created  January  9,  1908. 


While  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  May  27, 1908  (35  Stat,  317), 
was  pending  before  Congress  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  no 
provision  was  made  for  me  salaries  of  custodians  or  for  other  protec- 
tion of  national  monuments,  as  recommended  in  the  estimates  for 
these  services,  and  that  the  department  would  be  embarrassed  in  its 
efforts  to  protect  monuments  from  vandalism  and  unauthorized 
exploration  or  spoliation  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  The  depart- 
ment had  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  these  pur^ 
poses.  No  appropriation,  however,  was  made  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose.  On  July  11,  1910,  Andrew  Lind,  of  CaUfomia,  was  ap- 
pointed custodian  of  the  Muir  Woods  National  Monument,  at  a  salary 
of  $900  per  annum,  payable  from  the  appropriation  "  Protectioo  clf 
public  lands  and  timber,"  and  he  is  still  m  charge. 
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These  lands  consist  of  one  of  the  most  noted  redwood  groves  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  were  held  in  private  ownership  by  Mr.  Kent. 
The  tract  is  of  great  scientific  interest,  contains  many  redwood  trees 
which  have  grown  to  a  height  of  800  feet  and  have  a  diameter  at  the 
butt  of  18  feet  or  more.  It  is  located  in  a  direct  line  about  7  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  a  large  and 
growing  suburban  population. 

In  A&.  Lind's  report  for  the  year  he  states: 

During  the  fiscal  year  1915  the  amount  of  $900  was  expended  from  the  appro- 
priation for  **  Protecting  public  lands,  timber,  etc,  1915,"  on  account  of  the  Muir 
Woods  National  Monument,  this  amount  being  expended  entirely  for  services 
of  the  custodian  and  his  assistant 

The  custodian  and  his  assistant  have  been  engaged  exclusively  in  patrolling 
the  park,  enforcing  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  national  monuments, 
and  in  removing  fallen  trees,  branches,  etc,  from  the  roads  and  trails. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  25,000  people  visited  the  paric  during  the 
year.  The  bad  weather  experienced  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  calendar 
year  1915  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  visitors. 

The  condition  of  the  roads  and  trails  in  the  park  remains  unchanged,  except 
that  in  the  Ocean  View  trail,  along  the  east  side  of  the  park,  the  brush  has 
grown  to  a  considerable  height  The  brush  in  the  fire  lanes  has  also  grown 
considerably. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  sum  of  $500  be  expended  for  cleaning  the  exist- 
ing fire  lanes  and  for  removing  brush  from  the  Ocean  View  trail.  Attention  is 
respectfuUy  invited  to  the  fact  that  these  fire  lanes  have  not  been  cleaned  since 
July,  1912 ;  in  their  present  condition  they  are  practically  no  protection  to  the 
monument 

PINNACLES  NATIONAL  H0NT7MENT. 

This  national  monument,  created  by  .proclamation  of  January  16, 
1908,  embraces  2,091.21  acres  of  land,  of  which*  approximately  1,900 
acres  is  under  governmental  control,  a  small  portion  having  been 
patented  to  private  ownership  prior  to  creation  of  the  monument. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  spirelike  formations  arising  from 
600  to  1,000  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  canvon,  forming  a  landmark 
visible  many  miles  in  every  direction.  Many  of  the  rocks  are  so 
precipitous  that  they  can  not  be  scaled.  A  series  of  caves,  opening 
one  into  the  other,  lie  under  each  of  the  groups  of  rock.  These  caves 
vary  greatly  in  size,  one  in  particular,  blown  as  the  Banquet  Hall, 
being  about  100  feet  square  with  a  ceiling  80  feet  high.  The  caves 
are  entered  through  narrow  canyons  with  perpendicular  rock  walls 
and  overhan^g  bowlders.  One  huge  stone,  called  the  Temple  Bock, 
is  almost  cuoical  in  form.  It  stands  alone  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canyon  and  its  walls  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  over  200 
feet.  There  are  also  several  specimens  of  "  balancing  rocks  "  in  each 
of  the  groups.  The  pinnacles,  domes,  caves,  and  subterranean  pas- 
sages 01  the  monument  are  awe-inspiring  on  close  inspection,  and  are 
well  worth  a  visit  by  tourists  and  lovers  of  nature  m  its  primitive 
state. 

There  are  two  groups  of  the  so-called  Pinnacles  Rocks,  known 
locally  as  the  Big  rinnacles  and  the  Little  Pinnacles.  The  genera] 
characteristics  of  the  two  groups  are  similar.  Each  covers  an  area 
of  about  160  acres  very  irregular  in  outline.  There  are  springs  of 
good  water  in  what  are  known  as  the  Chalone  and  Bear  Creek 
gorges. 

There  are  no  stage  lines  to  the  monument  The  best  means  of 
reaching  the  monument  is  by  private  conveyance  over  private  roads 
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from  either  Soledad  or  Gonzales,  in  Monterey  County,  CaL,  stations 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  distant,  respec- 
tively, 12  and  14  miles;  or  from  HoUister.  in  San  Benito  County  (also 
on  the  Southern  Pacific),  distant  35  miles.  There  is  a  good  public 
highway  from  Hollister  to  within  about  6  miles  of  the  monument, 
from  which  a  private  road  runs  through  several  ranches  for  about 
4  miles  that  is  passable  for  automobiles.  Between  the  end  of  the 
private  road  and  the  main  gorge  of  the  monument  a  road  passable 
for  teams  leads  up  the  bed  of  Chalone  Creek.  The  route  from  Hol- 
lister is  the  most  direct,  as  it  leads  to  the  east  side  of  the  pinnacles, 
where  the  gorges  and  caves  are  easily  accessible,  while  the  routes  from 
Soledad  or  Gonzales  lead  to  the  west  side  and  necessitate  a  journey, 
either  by  foot  or  saddle  horse,  to  the  eastern  side  to  reach  the  caves 
and  gorges. 


T.I6S. 


T.I7S.. 


R.7E. 


Pinnacle!  National  Monument,  Cal. ;  embraces  parts  of  Tps.  16  and  17  S.,  B.  7  B^ 

M.  D.  11. ;  created  January  16,  19<)8. 

TTJlflULGAGOBI  NATIONAL  HONTTKENT. 

This  monument  embraces  10  acres  of  land  in  Santa  Cruz  County, 
Ariz.,  about  57  miles  south  of  Tucson  and  17  miles  north  of  Nogales, 
relinquished  to  the  United  States  by  a  homestead  entryman  for  the 

f)urposes  si)ecified  in  the  act  of  June  8,  1906.  Upon  the  tract  is 
ocated  a  very  ancient  Spanish  mission  ruin,  dating^it  is  thought  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  built  by  Jesuit  priests  from 
Spain  and  operated  by  them  for  over  a  himdred  years. 

After  the  year  1769  priests  belonging  to  the  order  of  Franciscan 
Fathers  took  charge  of  the  mission  and  repaired  its  crumbling  walls, 
maintaining  peaceable  possession  thereof  for  about  60  years,  lii  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  mission  was  attacked  by 
Apache  Indians,  who  drove  the  priests  away  and  disbanded  the 
peaceable  Papago  Indians  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mission. 
When  found  oy  the  Americans,  about  the  year  1850,  the  mission  was 
in  a  condition  of  ruin« 


[  ._ 
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The  ruins  as  they  stand  consist  of  the  walls  and  tower  of  an  old 
church  building,  the  walls  of  a  mortuary  chamber  at  the  north  end 
of  the  church  building,  and  a  court  or  church  yard,  surrounded  by 
an  adobe  wall  2|  feet  thick  and  6  feet  high. 

The  walls  of  the  church  building  are  6  feet  thick,  built  of  adobe 
and  plastered  boUi  inside  and  outside  with  lime  mortar  1  inch  thick. 
The  dome  over  the  altar  and  the  belfry  tower  are  constructed  of 
burned  brick,  this  being  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  architecture 
of  the  mission,  in  which  respect  the  construction  differs  from  other 
early  Spanish  missions.  Inside  the  dimensions  of  the  church  are  18 
feet  wide  by  75  feet  in  length.  The  part  used  for  the  altar  is  situate 
at  the  north  end.  It  is  18  feet  square,  surmounted  with  a  circular 
dome,  finished  on  the  inside  with  white  plaster  decorated  or  frescoed 
in  colors.  The  plaster  and  decorations  are  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation, but  the  altar  is  entirely  ^one.  On  the  east  of  the  altar  room 
there  is  a  sanctuary  chamber,  16  oy  20  feet,  20  feet  high,  covered  with 
a  circular  roof  built  of  burned  brick,  supported  in  the  center  by  an 
arch.  This  is  the  onlv  part  of  the  mission  which  is  now  roofed  over. 
In  the  south  end  of  tfce  church  there  was  an  arched  partition  which 
formed  a  vestibule.  This  partition  has  been  removed.  •  The  outside 
wall  of  the  north  end  of  the  church  building  is  decorated  with  white 
plaster  studded  at  regular  intervals  with  clusters  made  of  fragments 
of  broken  slag  and  broken  brick. 

About  25  leet  north  of  the  church  building,  and  in  the  center  of 
the  churchyard,  there  is  a  circular  mortuary  chamber.  The  wall  is 
8i  feet  thick  by  16  feet  high,  built  of  adobe,  surmounted  on  the  top 
with  a  row  of  ornamental  cornice  brick  (made  of  burned  brick). 
The  chamber  has  one  entrance.  The  walls  were  originally  decorated 
on  the  outside  with  white  plaster  studded  with  fragmente  of  red 
brick. 

ITie  entrance  to  the  church  is  at  the  south  and  has  an  arched  door- 
way. The  arch  has  partially  broken  out  and  the  wall  above  thereby 
weakened.  To  the  east  of  the  entrance  there  is  a  room,  about  18  feet 
square,  with  a  winding  stairway  inside  leading  up  to  the  belfry. 
Ine  stairs,  however,  are  gone,  only  the  adobe  walls  on  which  the 
stairs  were  built  being  left.^  Access'  to  the  belfry  is  gained  by  means 
of  this  old  stairway.  This  room  is  surmounted  with  the  belfry 
tower,  which  is  constructed  of  burned  brick.  The  walls  supporting 
the  tower  are  adobe,  and  are  rapidly  wearing  away.  The  support 
tmder  the  southwest  comer  of  the  belfry  is  now  gone,  and  the  brick- 
work is  overhanging  with  no  support  and  liable  to  fall  at  any  tim^. 
Through  action  of  the  elements  the  church,  appurtenant  buildings, 
and  inclosing  walls  are  in  a  very  bad  state  of  rum,  most  of  the  roofs 
having  long  since  fallen  in  and  portions  of  the  main  building  having 
bcK^me  undermined.  No  preservative  or  restorative  measures  have 
been  taken,  and  until  fimds  become  available  therefor  much  further 
deterioration  is  to  be  expected. 

On  March  19, 1915,  the  department  appointed  Mr.  W.  E.  Balcom, 
of  Tubac,  Ariz.,  custodian  of  this  monument.  Mr.  Balcom  has  for 
the  past  seven  years  lived  on  a  ranch  immediately  adjoining  the 
monument,  and  has  done  important  service  in  protecting  the  ruins 
from  vandalism. 
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The  State  highway  between  Tucson  and  Nogales  passes 
don  and  is  a  good  automobile  road.    The  Tucson-Nogah 


masses  the  mis- 
sion ana  is  a  gooa  auiomooiie  roaa.  ine  xucson-rTogales  brandi 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  passes  within  a  mile  of  the  mission, 
the  nearest  railroad  station  being  Tubac,  3  miles  to  the  north. 

The  best  means  of  travel  for  uie  public  in  reaching  the  monument 
is  by  auto  mail  hack  which  leaves  Nogales,  Ariz.,  ever^  morning 
except  Monday,  arriving  «t  the  ruin  aib  10  a.  m.,  and  leaving  by  the 
same  automobile  for  Nogales  at  5.30  p.  m.   The  round-trip  fare  is  $3. 
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Tamacacori  National  Monument,  AtIl,  embracing  the  B.  |_  NW.  I  8W.  |  SB.  |  and  tb« 
W.  I  KB.  \  8W.  I  SE.  |,  sec.  80,  T.  21  8.,  K.  18  B.,  GUa  and  Salt  Birer  meridlaa; 
created  September  15,  190a 

MTJKTJNTUWEAP  NATIONAL  HONTTMENT. 

The  Mukimtuweap  National  Monument,  Utah,  embraces  the  mag- 
nificent gorge  of  Zion  Creek,  called  the  Mukuntuweap  Canyon  by  the 
Powell  Topographic  Survey  of  southwestern  Utah,  Kanab  sheet,  and 
the  same  is  or  the  greatest  scientific  interest.  The  canyon  walls  are 
smooth,  vertical,  sandstone  precipices,  from  800  to  2,000  feet  deep. 
These  walls  are  unscalable  within  the  limits  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
reserve,  except  at  one  point  about  4  miles  from  the  southern  and  6 
miles  from  the  northern  extremity.  The  North  Fork  of  the  Rio 
Virgin  passes  through  the  canyon,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  views  into 
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/U//^^//  Monumenf  Bouncfa/y 

Molnutnweap  National  Monument,  Utah»  embracing  Mca.  8,  4,  5,  6,  8,  0,  10,  14,  16,  16, 
21.  22,  28.  26.  27,  28,  88:and  84.  T.  40  8.,  R.  10  W.,  and  all  of  the  Moknntnweap 
Canyon  in  T.  41  S.,  B.  10  W.,  Salt  Lake  meridian ;  created  July  81,  1009. 
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the  canyon  from  its  rim  are  exceeded  in  beauty  and  grandeur  only  by 
the  similar  views  into  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 

At  intervals  along  the  west  wall  of  the  canyon  are  watercourses 
which  cross  the  rim  and  plmige  into  the  gorge  in  waterfalls  800  to 
2,000  feet  high. 

The  monument  is  best  reached  by.wav  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Kailroad,  through  the  town  of  Kichneld  to  Marysvale,  in  central 
Utah,  where  the  train  is  left  and  either  stage  or  private  conveyance 
taken.  This  route  will  take  the  tourist  through  the  towns  of  Junc- 
tion, Panguitch,  Glendale,  Mount  Carmel,  and  Rockville  to  Spring- 
dale.  The  mileage  by  this  route  by  horse  or  automobile  is  about  1^ 
miles. 

The  latter  part  of  this  route — ^from  Mount  Carmel  to  Rockville— 
is  rough  and  a  hard  road  to  travel,  although  it  is  being  driven  by 
autois^  every  season. 

Travelers  desiring  to  visit  this  monument  may  obtain  accurate 
information,  without  cost,  by  writing  the  passenger  department  of 
the  railroad  company  named,  addressmg  their  communications  to  the 
city  passenger  agent,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Those  desiring  to  make  the  trip  by  automobile  may  obtain  detailed 
and  definite  information  concerning  roads,  hotela,  oil,  gas,  routes, 
distances,  etc.,  by  writing  the  "  Publicity  Bureau,  Commercial  Club, 
Salt  Lake  City,''  or  from  the  Utah  Automobile  A^ociation,  at  Salt 
Lake  City. 

SHOSHONE  GAVEBN  NATIONAL  HONUMEHT. 

The  Shoshone  Cavern  National  Monument  embraces  210  acres  of 
rough  mountainous  land  lying  about  3  miles  east  of  the  great  Sho- 
shone Dam,  in  Big  Horn  County,  Wyo.  It  was  createa  by  presi- 
dential proclamation  of  September  21, 1909.  The  cavern  entrance  is 
located  at  the  summit  of  a  reef  of  rocKs  at  the  head  of  a  canyon  upon 
the  north  face  of  Cedar  Mountain,  about  4  miles  southwesterly  frcon 
Cody,  Wyo.,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Bailway.  The 
ascent  to  the  entrance  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  somewhat 
arduous.  From  the  entrance  the  cavern  runs  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  for  more  than  800  feet  if  measured  in  a  direct  line. 

The  best  method  of  reaching  the  entrance  is  by  means  of  the  canyon 
leading  from  the  foot  of  Cedar  Mountain  to  the  southwest  of  Cody 
on  the  east  side  of  that  mountain  and  which  descends  its  eastern 
slope.  It  is  possible  to  go  by  automobile  or  team  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  a  distance  of  about  2  miles  from  Cody,  and  then  by  a 
graded  road  about  one-third  of  the  way  up  the  moimtain.  From 
the  end  of  this  road  it  is  possible  to  go  by  foot  or  on  horseback  to 
within  100  feet  of  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 

Entering  the  cave  one  proceeds  for  some  distance,  possibly  500 
feet,  where  it  is  necessary  to  descend  a  steep  rocky  wall  by  means  of 
a  rope.  Continuing,  another  declivity  is  encountered,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  descend  by  rope  about  80  feet.  Advancing  farther,  possibly 
8,000  to  4,000  feet,  room  after  room  is  encountered,  some  ox  which 
are  at  least  150  feet  in  length  and  40  or  50  feet  in  height.  Some  of 
these  rooms,  especially  in  the  extreme  interior,  are  l^utifully  in- 
crusted  with  limestone  crystals.  Here  and  there  as  one  proceeds 
through  the  accessible  part  of  the  cave  can  be  seen  small  openings, 
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evidently  leading  into  larger  openings,  but  which  as  yet  have  not 
been  explored. 

The  passages  leading  through  the  cavern  are  very  intricate,  and 
twist,  turn,  double  back,  and  descend  in  other  rooms,  so  that  trip 
through  the  cave  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  competent  guide, 
with  supply  of  ropes,  and  lamps.    Guides  can  be  employed  in  Cody. 
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NATUSAL  BBIBOES  HATIOHAI.  KOinniENT. 

This  monument  is  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Bluff,  San  Juan 
Conntyj  iu  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  Utah,  and  was  cre- 
ated originally  by  presidential  proclamation  of  April  16,  1908.    It 
8161*— INT,  1915— VOL  1 68 
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embraces  three  separate  tracts  of  land,  the  largest  containing  the 
three  great  natural  bridges,  viz :  The  Sipapu,  known  locally  as  the 
Augusta  Bridge;  the  Kachina,  called  the  Caroline;  and  the  Owa- 
chomo,  given  the  local  name  of  the  Little  Bridge. 

A  second  i)roclamation,  issued  by  the  Prudent  September  25, 1909, 
includes,  besides  the  three  bridges  originally  reserved,  a  much  more 
extended  territory,  but  within  which,  along  the  walls  of  the  canyons 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridges,  are  found  many  prehistoric  ruins  of 
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R.  19  E..  and  T.  39  8..  R.  20  B..  Salt  Lake  meridian ;  created  September  2571909 

cavern  and  cliff  dwellings.  There  are  also  two  cavern  springs  am- 
taming  some  prehistoric  ruins,  which  are  located  approzimatdv  13 
and  19  miles  southeast  of  the  bridges,  respectively.  These  cavern 
springs  are  included  within  the  Natural  Bridges  Monument  They 
are  located  upon  the  ancient  and  onlv  trail  to  the  bridges  from  the 
south,  and  areimportant  way  stations  in  the  desert  surrounding  this 
monument  They  are  believed  to  have  been  originally  excavated  and 
used  by  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity. 

In  order  to  reach  the  various  points  of  interest  in  this  monument 
It  IS  necessary  to  use  a  pack  tram,  with  guides  and  complete  camp 
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outfit.  The  natiiral  bridges  spring  from  the  high  walls  of  White 
Canyon,  through  which  part  of  the  journey  is  taken,  and  are  the 
result  of  remarkable  and  eccentric  stream  erosion.  These  bridges  are 
understood  to  be  amon^  the  largest  examples  of  their  kind,  the 
greatest  of  the  three  havmg  a  height  of  222  feet,  being  65  feet  thick 
at  the  top  of  the  arch.  The  arch  is  28  feet  wide,  the  span  is  261  feet, 
and  the  height  of  span  157  feet.  The  other  two  bridges  are  only  a 
little  smaller.    All  three  are  within  a  space  of  about  5  miles. 

ITiere  are  two  routes  by  which  this  monument  may  be  reached, 
one  by  way  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  detraining  at 
Dolores,  Colo.,  thence  by  team  to  Bluff,  Utah,  via  McElmo,  Colo.,  and 
Aneth,  Utah.  This  necessitates  travel  over  a  fairly  good  road  for 
a  distance  of  approximately  80  miles  before  Bluff,  Utah,  is  reached. 
The  bridges  are  about  45  miles  northwest  of  Bluff,  thus  making  a 
total  mileage  to  be  traveled  by  horse  of  about  125  miles.  The  springs 
lie  between  Bluff  and  the  bridges  and  can  be  visited  without  making 
any  side  trips.  Most  of  this  route  may  be  traveled  by  auto — from 
Dolores,  Colo.,  to  Bluff,  Utah.  Pack  animals  and  guides  are  neces- 
sary from  Bluff  to  the  monument. 

The  second  route  may  be  taken  by  leaving  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  at  Thompsons  Station,  Utah,  thence  by  stage  or 
team  to  Moab  and  Monticello,  Utah,  a  distance  of  about  95  mUes; 
thence  to  the  monument  (briages),  a  distance  of  approximately  50 
or  60  miles.  At  Monticello  tourists  should  outfit  for  the  trip  to  the 
bridges.  Competent  guides,  with  pack  horses,  etc.,  including  all 
necessary  equipment  may  be  hired  tnere  at  reasonable  figures.  This 
second  route  is  the  better,  as  roads  and  trails  are  better  than  from 
any  other  point. 

Tourists  coming  in  through  Colorado  may,  after  reaching  Bluff, 
Utah,  go  north  via  Grayson  to  Monticello,  a  distance  of  about  50 
miles,  and  proceed  to  the  bridges  from  the  latter  point  As  stated, 
Monticello  is  the  best  outfitting  point  in  that  section  of  the  country 
and  the  best  guides  are  to  be  found  there. 

QBJLN  QXnVIBA  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

The  Gran  Quivira  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  earliest  Spanish  church  or  mission  ruins  in  the 
Southwest.  Near  by  are  numerous  Indian  pueblo  ruins,  occupying 
an  area  many  acres  m  extent,  which  also,  with  suflScient  land  to  pro- 
tect them^  was  reserved.  The  outside  dimensions  of  the  church  ruin, 
which  is  m  the  form  of  a  short-arm  cross,  are  about  48  by  140  feet, 
and  its  walls  are  from  4  to  6  feet  thick  and  from  12  to  20  feet  high. 
Enough  of  the  walls  of  this  main  building  are  present  to  show  that 
originally  it  was  at  least  three  stories  in  heignt.  The  altitude  at 
the  ruins  is  about  6,800  feet  and  the  ruins  themselves  are  built  upon 
an  eminence  visible  for  a  great  distance,  commanding  a  vast  ex- 
panse in  all  directions.  These  ruins  are  extensive  and  cover  an  area 
of  probably  80  acres. 

The  Gran  Quivira  National  Monument  is  located  li  miles  outside 
of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Manzano  National  Forest,  and  is 
remote  from  the  headquarters  of  any  officer  of  this  department. 
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On  September  12^  1910,  the  Interior  Department  requested  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  assume  temporary  charge  of  paired 
ana  protection  of  this  monument,  in  view  of  the  better  facilities  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Forest  Service  in  the  Manzano  National  Forest, 
inasmuch  as  the  monument  is  remote  from  location  of  any  field 
officer  of  the  Interior  Department;  and  this  charge  was  accepted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  ranger  of  the  Forest  Service 
of  that  department  visits  the  monument  every  few  weeks. 

The  Business  Men's  Association  of  Moimtainair,  N.  Mex.,  is  veiy 
active  in  preservation  of  the  monument  and  in  prevention  of  van- 
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Gran  Quivira  National  Monument,  N.  Mex.,  embracing  nnsiuTeyed  N.  |  of  N.  ft 
T.  1  8.,  R.  8  E.,  New  Mexico  principal  meridian ;  created  MoTember  1»  1909. 

dalism,  the  site  being  visited  (except  in  winter)  by  some  member  of 
the  association  at  least  once  every  two  weeks. 

On  account  of  the  altitude  of  the  monument  the  remon  is  subject 
to  heavy  snows  between  the  middle  of  December  and  uie  latter  part 
of  March^  so  that  visits  to  the  monument  during  those  months  are 
not  practicable.  At  other  seasons  the  monument  is  best  reached  by 
stage  or  automobile  by  a  good  road  from  Mountainair,  whidi  is  24 
miles  distant  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.  Service  of  both  daases  may 
be  obtained  in  Mountainair  at  any  time,  the  parties  operating  auto- 
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mobiles  for  benefit  of  tourist  traffic  having  established  a  schedule, 
so  that  parties  of  four  people  can  visit  the  monument  for  $12  for  the 
round  trip ;  and  parties  ox  three  persons  or  1^,  $10  for  the  round 
trip.  There  are  no  accommodations  at  the  ruins,  but  water  can  be 
found  alon^  the  route.    The  automobile  trip  occupies  one  day. 

Other  points  of  exceeding  interest  to  tourists  are  located  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Mountainair  and  the  Gran  Quivira  National 
Monument,  though  not  upon  Federal  reservations.  These  are  the 
ruins  of  Montezuma,  of  a  nature  similar  to  the  Gran  Quivira  and 
some  8  miles  to  the  northwest  thereof;  the  region  of  Abo  and  the 
Painted  Rocks,  having  a  rather  interesting  geological  origin,  show- 
ing geologic  studies  in  highly  colored  formation  for  a  thickness  of 
some  4,000  feet;  the  ruins  and  ancient  Mexican  villages  of  Cuarai, 
Punta,  and  Manzano,  as  well  as  Taji(][ue  and  Chilili.  These  points 
are  approximately  the  same  distance  m  a  northerly  direction  from 
Moimtainair  and  have  ancient  ruins  of  churches  and  community 
dwellings,  and  are  some  of  the  best  examples  extant  of  the  original 

Elaza  villages  of  the  native  Mexican  population,  the  villages  dating 
ack  to  the  very  earliest  Spanish  settlement  of  this  country,  and 
showing  the  native  life  as  it  has  always  been,  without  alteration. 

SITKA  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,    AT.AftTTA 

This  monument  reservation,  created  March  23, 1910,  under  the  act 
of  June  8, 1906,  embraces  about  57  acres  of  comparatively  level  gravel 
plain  formed  by  sea  wash  and  hj  the  deposits  of  Ladian  River, 
which  flows  through  the  tract,  and  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
steamboat  landing  at  Sitka.  Upon  this  ground  was  located  for- 
merly the  village  of  a  warlike  tribe — the  Kik-Siti  Indians — ^who,  in 
1802,  massacred  the  Russians  in  old  Sitka  and  thereafter  fortified 
themselves  and  defended  their  village  against  the  Russians  under 
Baranofl  and  Lisianski.  Here,  also,  are  the  graves  of  a  Russian 
midshipman  and  six  sailors  who  were  killed  in  a  decisive  battle  in 
1804.  A  celebrated  "  witch  tree  "  of  the  natives  and  16  totem  poles, 
several  of  which  are  examples  of  the  be$t  work  of  the  savage  gen- 
ealo^sts  of  the  Alaska  clans,  stand  sentrylike  along  the  beach. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  dated  August  31, 1913,  from  Arthur 
6.  Shoup,  member  of  Alaskan  Legislature,  to  J.  W.  Lewis,  special 

S;ent,  Greneral  Land  Office,  and  now  part  of  General  Land  Office 
es: 

The  great  natural  beauty  of  this  park  is  extoUed  by  every  tourist  who  has 
ever  visited  Sitka,  and  it  is  partly  on  account  of  the  exceptional  opportunities 
that  it  affords  for  visitors  from  the  States  to  see  at  once  the  timber  growth, 
wild  mosses  and  small  verdure,  and  mountain  streams  of  Alaska  that  our  Qoy- 
emment  has  so  carefully  guarded  this  reservation. 

Referring  briefly  to  the  historical  features  of  the  Sitka  National  Monument, 
or  Indian  River  Park,  as  it  Is  called:  It  was  here  that  the  Russians  under 
Baranoff  in  1802  fought  and  won  the  **  decisive  battle  of  Alaska  **  against  the 
Indians  and  effected  their  lodgment  in  southeastern  Alaska  that  placated  the 
then  very  active  attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  get  possession  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  Russian  title  thus  acquired  to  the  Alexander  Archipelago  was 
later  transferred  to  the  United  States,  and  because  of  this  battle  ground  being 
In  the  Sitka  Naticmal  Monument  it  Is  of  great  patriotic  interest  to  every 
Alaskan. 
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Another  iDtereatlDg  feature  of  this  park  is  that  It  Is  the  place  wbere  tbe 
natives  used  to  conduct  their  weird  trials  and  executions  for  witchcraft,  Tbe 
tree  where  the  victims  were  tianged  still  stands  as  nn  object  of  awe  to  the 
descendants  of  the  old  schamen  and  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  the  whites. 

Estimate  in  amount  $1,000  was  submitted  b;  the  governor  of 
Alaska  (as  part  of  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1917, 
for  administration  of  that  Territory)  for  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Sitka  National  Monument,  including  lepair  of  the  ancioit 
totems  and  other  historic  relics,  and  same  has  been  included  in  the 
departmental  estimates  as  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


RAINBOW  BRZDaE  NATIONAI.  KOUTJUSST. 

This  natural  bridge  is  located  within  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, near  the  southern  boundary  of  Utah,  a  few  miles  northwest 
from  Navajo  Mountain,  a  well-known  peak  and  landmark,  and  spans 
a  canyon  and  small  stream  which  drains  the  northwestern  slopes  of 
this  peak,  and  is  of  great  scientific  interest  as  an  example  of  eccentric 
stream  erosion.  Among  the  known  extraordinary  natural  bridges  of 
the  world,  this  bridge  is  unique  in  that  it  is  not  only  a  symmetrical 
arch  below  but  presents  also  a  curved  surface  above,  thus  prraentinfr. 
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roughly,  the  character  of  the  rainbow,  for  which  it  is  named.  Its 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  water  is  809  feet  and  its  span  is  278 
feet 

The  existence  of  this  natural  wonder  was  first  disclosed  to  William 
B.  Douglass,  an  examiner  of  surveys  of  the  General  Land  Office,  on 
August  14, 1909,  by  a  Piute  Indian,  caUed  "  Mike's  boy,"  later  "  Jim," 
who  was  wnployed  in  connection  with  the  survey  of  the  natural 
bridges  in  White  Canyon,  Utah. 

The  best  and  easie^  way  in  which  to  reach  the  Bainbow  Bridge 
National  Monument  is  to  outfit  at  Monticello,  thence  travel  to  the 
Natural  Bridges  Monument,  thence  south  and  west  down  the  Grand 
Gulch  and  the  San  Juan  River.  In  order  to  reach  Monticello  tourists 
should  leave  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  at  Thompsons, 
Utah.    Thi§  will  necessitate  travel  by  team  and  pack  outfit  of  220 
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Bainbow  BHdge  National  Monument,  Utah,  embracing  160  acres  of  land  In  Bqnare  form, 
the  southeast  comer  of  which  bears  -from  one  hundred  and  seventy-ninth  mile  comer 
on  the  Utah  and  Arizona  boundary  N.  60*  25'  18"  W.  7  miles  67.87  chains  distant; 
created  May  80,  1910. 

miles,  approximately.  While  this  may  seem  a  very  long  trip,  vet  the 
scenery,  cliff  dwellings,  i)rehistoric  caves,  vast  canyons,  etc.,  located 
between  the  Natural  ]Dridges  Monument  and  Bainbow  Monument 
are  worth  the  labor,  time,  and  money  expended. 


LEWIS  AND  CLABK  CAVEBN  NATIONAL  MONTmENT. 

The  feature  of  this  monument  is  a  limestone  cavern  of  great  scien- 
tific interest,  because  of  its  length  and  because  of  the  number  of  large 
vaidted  chambers  it  contains.  It  is  of  historic  interest,  also,  because 
it  overlooks  for  a  distance  of  more  than  50  miles  the  trail  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  along  the  Jefferson  River,  named  by  them.  The  vaults 
of  the  cavern  are  magnificently  decorated  with  stalactites  and  stalag- 
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mite  formations  of  sreat  variety  in  size,  form,  and  color,  the  equal 
of,  if  not  rivaling,  the  similar  lormations  in  the  well-known  Lmitj 
caves  in  Virginia.  The  cavern  has  been  closed  to  the  general  public 
for  some  time  on  accomit  of  depredations  by  vandals. 

The  cavern  is  located  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  nortlieasterly 
from  Cavern,  a  post  office  in  Jefferson  County,  and  a  station  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Kailway  about  45  miles  southwest  from  Butt^ 
Mont.    It  is  situated  in  a  massive  deposit  of  what  is  known  as  Madi* 
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Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  National  Monument,  Mont,  embracing  lot  12,  sec  17.  T.  1  K. 
R.  2  W. ;  Montana  principal  meridian ;  created  by  proclamations  of  Maj  11,  1906,  aM 
May  16,  1911. 

son  limestone,  which  at  this  place  dips  steeply  to  the  southwest  The 
various  chambers  in  the  cave  as  far  as  explored  extend  for  a  distance 
of  about  700  feet  horizontally  and  350  feet  vertically,  but  there  are 
many  openings  and  passages  that  have  never  been  explored.  The 
chambers  and  passages  seem  in  general  to  follow  the  dip  of  the  for- 
mation. The  cavern  is  best  reacned  by  following  the  railroad  track 
easterly  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  then  following  a  circuitous 
road  or  trail  about  1^  miles.    The  mouths  of  the  cavern  are  1,800  feei 
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above  the  railroad,  and  the  climb  requires  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Its  two  entrances,  which  are  about  100  yards  apart,  are  upon  the 
walls  of  a  deep  canyon  about  500  feet  below  the  rim. 
The  second  proclamation  establishing  this  monument  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  nnsurveyed  tract  of  land  containing  an  extraordinary  limestone 
cavern  and  embracing  160  acres,  situated  in  township  one  north,  range  two  west 
of  the  Montana  principal  meridian,  Montana,  and  which  was  created  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Cavern  National  Monument  by  proclamation  dated  the  11th  day  of 
May.  1906.  has  recently  been  definitely  located  by  an  official  survey  thereof, 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and 
such  survey  having  determined  that  the  tract  in  question  lies  wholly  within  the 
limits  of  the  grant  of  the  Northern  Pa<^c  Railway  Co.,  but  has  not  yet  been 
patented  to  that  company; 

And  whereas  by  its  quitclaim  deed  the  said  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
relinquished  unto  the  United  States  all  its  right,  title,  and  interest  to  lot  12, 
section  17,  township  1  north,  range  2  west  of  the  Montana  principal  meridian, 
Montana,  the  same  being  the  original  tract  proclaimed  a  national  monument 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  thereon  the  said  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  Na- 
tional Monument,  under  the  condition  that  the  instrument  of  relinquishment 
shaU  become  void  and  the  premises  immediately  revert  to  the  grantor  should 
the  montmient  no  longer  be  maintained. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  William  H.  Taft,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  8,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiqui- 
ties," do  herd)y  set  aside  and  confirm  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  National 
Monument  the  said  tract,  embracing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  at  and 
surrounding  the  limestone  cavern  in  section  seventeen,  township  one  north,  range 
two  west,  Montana,  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  relinquishment 
and  quitclaim  deed  No.  18129B,  dated  February  14, 1911,  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  the  said  tract  being  in  square  form  and  designated  as  lot 
twelve  in  the  survey  and  deed,  with  side  lines  running  north  and  south  and  all 
sides  equidistant  from  the  main  entrance  of  the  said  cavern,  the  center  of  said 
entrance  bearing  north  forty-nine  degrees,  forty-two  minutes  west,  fifty-three 
and  thirteen  hundredths  chains  distant  from  the  corner  to  sections  sixteen, 
seventeen,  twenty,  and  twenty-one,  as  shown  upon  the  diagram  hereto  attached 
and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  apprq[)riate,  injure,  or 
destroy  any  of  the  natural  formations  in  the  cavern  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
national  monument,  nor  to  locate  or  settle  upon  any  of  the  lands  reserved  and 
made  a  part  of  said  monument  by  this  prodamation. 

In  Witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  sixteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
[SEAL.]        of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fifth. 

COLOBADO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

This  area  was  set  aside  as  a  national  monument  by  the  Presid^t's 
proclamation  of  May  24, 1911,  and  is  situated  near  Grand  Jimction, 
Colo.,  from  which  that  portion  of  the  monument  known  as  No 
Thoroughfare  Canyon  is  reached  by  wagon  road.  Other  parts  of 
the  monument  are  reached  by  foot  trails.  The  site  is  in  a  picturesque 
canyon,  which  has  long  been  an  attractive  feature  of  that  portion  of 
the  State.  The  formation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  only  much  more  beautiful  and 
picturesque.  With  the  exception  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado, it  exhibits  probably  as  highly  colored,  magnificent,  and  im- 
pressive examples  of  erosion,  particularly  of  lofty  monoliths,  as  may 
De  found  anywhere  in  the  West  These  monoliths  are  located  in 
several  tributary  canyons.    Some  of  them  are  of  gigantic  size,  one 
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bein^  over  400  feet  high,  ahnost  drcalar  in  cross  section,  and  100 
feet  in  diameter  at  base.  There  are  also  niany  caverns  within  the 
monument  which  have  not  been  explored.  There  are  many  fine 
springs  in  the  park,  which  furnish  water  to  visitors.  During  the 
winter  hundreds  of  deer  come  down  into  the  park. 

Mr.  John  Otto,  of  Fruita,  Colo.,  has  acted  as  custodian  of  this 
monument  since  June  7,  1911,  and  has  single  handed  surveyed  and 
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Colorado  National  Monument,  Colo.,  embracing  parts  of  Tps.  11  and  12  S^  Ra.  101  and 
102  W.  of  the  sizth  principal  meridian,  and  part  of  sec  32,  T.  1  N.,  R.  2  W.  of  the  Ul* 
meridian,  Colorado,  containing  13,833.06  acres;  created  Hay  24,  1911. 

built  several  good  roads  and  trails  and  has  carved  steps  in  the  mono- 
liths which  form  the  chief  scenic  features  of  the  monument.  Mr. 
Otto  spends  practically  all  of  his  time  in  the  monument  and  is  cod- 
tinuallv  at  work  in  making  the  monument  more  attractive  and 
accessible. 

Bjr  order  of  February  19, 1915,  the  President  modified  the  procla- 
mation of  May  24^  1911,  to  the  extent  of  authorizing  the  Secrciarv 
of  the  Interior  to  issue  permits  to  the  town  of  Fruita  to  occupy  and 
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use  certain  lands  in  this  .monument  in  township  11  south,  range  102 
west,  sixth  principal  meridian,  for  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  a  conduit  and  related  works  for  municipal  water 
supply  and  power  development. 

PETBIFIED  FOBEST  OF  ABIZONA. 

• 

The  Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona  lies  in  the  area  between  the  Little 
Colorado  River  and  the  Rio  Puerco,  15  miles  east  of  their  jimction. 
This  area  is  of  great  interest  because  of  the  abundance  of  petrified 
coniferous  trees,  as  well  as  its  scenic  features.  The  trees  lie  scattered 
about  in  great  profusion;  none,  however,  stands  erect  in  its  original 

8 lace  of  ^owth,  as  do  many  of  the  petrified  trees  in  the  Yellowstone 
rational  Park.  The  trees  probably  at  one  time  ^rew  beside  an  inland 
sea ;  after  falling  they  became  waterlogged,  and  auring  decomposition 
the  cell  structure  of  the  wood  was  entirely  replaced  by  silica  derived 
from  sandstone  in  the  surrounding  land.  Over  a  greater  part  of  the 
entire  area  trees  lie  scattered  in  aU  conceivable  positions  and  in  frag- 
ment^ of  all  sizes.  The  localities  where  the  petrified  trees  are  found 
are  known  as  the  First  Forest,  Second  Forest,  and  Rainbow  Forest. 

The  First  Forest  lies  6  miles  south  of  Adamana,  a  station  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railwav.  In  this  forest  there  are  not  as  many  large 
tree  trunks  as  in  the  otner  forests,  the  chief  object  of  interest  and 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  scenic  features  of  the  region 
Deing  the  well-known  Natural  Bridge,  consisting  of  a  great  petrified 
tree  trunk  60  feet  long  spanning  a  canyon  45  feet  in  width,  and  form- 
ing a  footbf idge  over  which  anyone  may  easily  pass.  The  ends  of 
the  tree  trunk  are  embedded  in  the  surrounding  sandstone,  the  canyon 
evidentiy  having  been  formed  after  the  tree  had  silicifiea. 

The  Second  Forest  lies  about  2^  miles  south  of  the  First  Forest 
and  contains  about  2,000  acres  covered  with  fragments  of  petrified 
wood  and  tree  trunks  up  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  all  highly 
colored  and  beautiful  specimens  are  in  abimdance. 

The  third  or  Rainbow  Forest  lies  about  13  miles  south  of  Adamana 
and  18  miles  southeast  of  Holbrook,  Ariz.,  also  on  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way. In  this  forest  the  tree  trunks  are  larger  than  elsewhere,  more 
numerous,  and  less  broken.  There  are  in  this  vicinity  several  hun- 
dred whole  trees,  some  of  which  are  more  than  200  feet  long,  partially 
embedded  in  the  ground.  The  color  of  the  wood  is  deeper  and  more 
striking  than  in  the  other  localities.  The  main  traveled  road  from 
Holbrook  to  St.  Johns  passes  through  this  forest 

The  First  and  Second  Forests  are  reached  by  team  and  wagon  from 
Adamana.  The  Third  Forest  can  be  reached  from  Adamana,  but  it 
is  a  long  drive  and  is  seldom  made;  the  better  method  is  b^  either 
team  or  automobile  from  Holbrook.  The  roads  to  the  First  and 
Second  Forests  from  Holbrook  are  too  sandy  for  automobile  travel 
and  the  distance  is  too  great  to  make  the  trip  comfortably  by  team. 

Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  stated  ttiat — 

There  Is  no*other  petrified  forest  In  which  the  wood  assumes  so  many  varied 
and  Interesting  forms  and  colors,  and  It  Is  these  that  present  the  chief  attraction 
for  the  general  public.  The  state  of  mineralization  in  which  much  of  this  wood 
exists  almost  places  them  among  the  gems  or  precious  stones.  Not  only  are 
chalcedony,  opals,  and  agates  found  among  them,  but  many  approach  the  con- 
dition of  J<U9per  and  onyx.  The  degree  of  hardness  attained  by  them  is  such 
that  they  are  said  to  make  an  excellent  quality  of  emery. 
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Dr.  Walter  Hough,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  vidted 
this  monument,  states  that — 

In  the  celebrated  Petrified  Forest,  which  is  jsome  18  miles  from  Holbrook, 
Ariz.,  on  the  picturesque  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  there  are  mins  of  sevoid  andent 
Indian  villages.  These  villages  are  small,  in  some  cases  having  merely  a  fev 
houses,  but  what  gives  them  a  peculiar  Interest  is  that  they  were  buUt  of  logs 
of  beautiful  fossil  wood.    ♦    ♦    ♦    The  prehistoric  dwellers  of  the  land  sdected 
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Petrified  Forest  National  MonumeDt.  Ariz.,  embracing  seca.  1,  2,  11«  and  12  and  E.  I 
secB.  3  and  10 ;  T.  16  N.,  R.  23  EL ;  sees.  4  to  9  and  W.  |  sees.  8  and  10.  T.  IC  N.. 
R.  24  B. :  sees.  84,  85,  86,  T.  17  N.,  R.  28  B.,  sees.  8  to  10.  15  to  22,  27  to  33,  and  W.  I 
secB.  2,  11,  14,  28,  26,  T.  17  N.,  R.  24  B.,  Qila  and  Salt  River  meridian,  containiac 
40.04  square  miles,  set  aside  by  proclamation  of  the  President  July  81,  1911. 

cylinders  of  uniform  size,  which  were  seemingly  determined  by  the  carrylDf 
strength  of  a  man.  It  is  probable  that  prehistoric  builders  ne\*er  chose  mor^ 
beautiful  stones  for  the  construction  of  their  habitations  than  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  which  flourished  ages  before  man  appeared  on  the  earth. 

This  wood  agate  also  furnished  material  for  stone  hammers,  arrowheads,  ami 
knives,  which  are  often  found  in  ruins  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  forest 

Mr.  Chester  B.  Campbell,  custodian  of  the  monument,  report? 
that  while  the  general  condition  of  the  monument  is  good,  the  natural 
bridge  has  become  badly  cracked  and  requires  support,  which  couW 
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best  be  effected  by  installing  a  steel  beam  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  bridge.  Aoout  700  visitors  per  month  go  to  the  forests  from 
Adamana. 

NAVAJO  NATIONAL  MONTTMENT. 

The  Navaio  National  Monument  as  originally  created  by  procla- 
mation of  March  20,  1909,  embraced  approximately  600  acres  within 
the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  which  was  reserved  tentatively  and 
with  a  view  to  reduction  to  such  small  tract  or  tracts  as  might  there- 
after be  found  to  contain  valuable  prehistoric  pueblo  or  cUff  dwell- 
ings, when  the  extent  of  the  same  could  be  determined  by  an  exami- 
nation on  the  ground  and  their  locus  definitely  fixed  by  traverse 
lines  connecting  them  with  some  comer  of  the  public  survey.  Both 
of  these  conditions  having  been  fulfilled,  the  monument  was  reduced 
by  proclamation  dated  March  14,  1912,  to  three  small  tracts  aggre- 
^tmg  360  acres.  Within  two  or  these  tracts  are  located,  respec- 
tively, two  interesting  and  extensive  pueblo  or  cliff-dwelling  ruins 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation  and  known  as  Betata  Kin  and  Keet 
Seel,  and  a  third  cliff-dwelling  ruin  called  Inscription  House. 

The  new  boundaries  of  the  Navajo  National  Monument  under  the 
latter  proclamation  are  shown  in  figure  2. 

The  Betata  Kin  ruin  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  build- 
ings are  situate  on  the  steep  sloping  sides  of  a  cliff,  Betata  Kin  being 
the  Navajo  words  signifying  ^*  siaehill  house."  They  were  found 
August  8,  1908,  by  J.  W.  Wetherill  and  Prof.  Bjrron  Cummings,  a 
Navajo  Indian  having  informed  Mrs.  Wetherill  of  their  existence. 

This  ruin  is  situate  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet,  in  a  crescent- 
shaped  cavity  600  feet  wide  by  350  feet  high,  in  the  side  of  a  soft 
red  sandstone  cliff  which  forms  the  walls  of  a  small  canyon.  The 
location  is  about  2  miles  west  of  Laguna  Creek,  8  miles  north  of 
Marsh  Pass,  and  18  miles  northwest  of  Kayenta,  a  post  office  and 
trading  post  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Beseryation. 

An  inspection  of  the  walls  of  the  ruin  indicates  that  there  were 
originally  106  houses  or  rooms.  The  walls  of  51  rooms  are  now 
standing,  17  of  which  have  well-preserved  roofs.  The  walls  of  the 
houses  are  constructed  of  sandstone  blocks,  held  together  with  mud 
and  mortar.  The  roofs  are  made  of  spruce  timbers,  placed  crosswise 
to  form  joists,  the  ends  projecting  through  the  outer  walls.  Smaller 
poles  are  placed  at  right  angles  with  these  and  then  covered  with  a 
thatch  of  willows  and  mud,  which  forms  the  roof.  Inside,  the  floors 
are  plastered  with  mud ;  and  in  nearly  every  room  there  is  a  small 
circular  or  square  hole  about  9  inches  deep,  which  was  evidently 
used  for  a  fireplace.  The  rooms  have  doorways  or  openings  in  the 
roofs  and  sides,  the  largest  opening  noted  being  18  by  30  inches. 
The  average  size  of  the  rooms  is  6  by  6  by  6  feet. 

The  Keet  Seel  (Navajo  for  "broken  pottery]^  ruins  were  dis- 
covered in  March,  1894,  oy  Bichard  Wetherill.  Tney  are  situate  at 
an  elevation  of  7,100  feet,  in  a  crescent-shaped  cave  400  feet  long 
by  150  feet  high,  near  the  base  of  a  soft  rea  sandstone  cliff  on  the 
west  side  of  Laguna  Creek,  12  miles  north  of  Marsh  Pass  and  24 
miles  northwest  of  Kayenta. 

These  ruins  are  very  much  similar  in  construction  to  the  Betata 
Kin  ruins,  but  are  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  overhangmg  cliffs  protect  the 
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buildings  from  the  action  of  storms.  In  the  ruins  there  are  several 
2-story  buildings  and  2  circular-shaped  rooms.  There  are  47  rooms 
with  standing  walls,  the  roofs  having  fallen  in,  and  56  rooms  cov- 
ered over  with  well-preserved  roofe.  The  construction  of  the  roofs 
in  these  buildings  is  similar  to  those  in  the  Betata  Kin  ruins.  The 
rooms  are  about  7  bv  7  by  5  or  6  feet  high.  The  openings  or  door- 
ways are  18  inches  by  30  inches,  set  about  2  feet  rromtne  floor  of 
the  structure. 


Navajo  National  Monument,  Arls.,  embracing  all  cliff-dweUing  and  paeblo  ruins  bcliicui 
the  parallel  of  latitude  86*  80'  and  87*  north  and  longitude  llCr  and  110*  45'  w«st 
from  Greenwich,  with  40  acres  of  land  in  square  form  around  each  of  said  raias.  as 
originally  created  March  20,  1009. 

The  ruins  are  difficult  to  reach,  it  being  necessary  to  scale  a  steep 
sandstone  cliff  for  a  distance  of  30  feet  in  order  to  reach  the  base  of 
the  ruins. 

Inscription  House  Ruin  is  located  on  Navajo  Creek,  about  20  miles 
west  of  the  Betata  Kin  Euin.  This  ruin  is  regarded  as  extraordinary, 
not  only  because  of  its  good  state  of  preservation,  but  because  of 
the  fact  that  uj^on  the  walls  of  its  rooms  are  found  inscriptions 
written  in  Spanish  by  early  explorers  and  plainly  dated  1661.  It 
is  located  about  half  way  up  the  side  of  a  steep  cliff  in  a  crescent- 
shaped  niche  or  cave  15  to  50  feet  in  depth  by  500  feet  in  l^igth 
ana  about  75  feet  in  height  There  is  very  little  sheltering  cliff  over 
the  ruins,  and  they  are  in  places  easily  reached  by  storms. 
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These  ruins  differ  from  the  other  ruins  in  the  material  used  in 
their  construction.  The  walls  are  constructed  of  mud  bricks  made  by 
rolling  bunches  of  straw  in  mud  and  then  molding  into  shape.  The 
bricks  are  about  4  inches  square  by  about  a  foot  or  more  in  length 
und  are  laid  into  the  walls  with  mud  mortar.  The  walls  thus  formed 
i\re  tough  and  rigid  and  are  free  from  cracks.    Several  of  the  rooms 


Man  umenf  Boundary 

Navajo  National  Monument,  Ariz.,  containing  860  acres,  embracing  the  Keet  Seel  and 
Betata  Kin  ruins,  located  in  two  small  tracts  of  160  acres  each,  along  Laguna  Creek, 
and  Inscription  House  rains,  on  Navajo  Creek,  in  a  40-acre  tract,  all  within  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  as  reduced  by  proclamation  of  March  14,  1912. 

are  made  of  reeds  and  tules^  set  vertical  and  plastered  over  and  filled 
in  with  mud.  The  roofs  of  the  buildings  are  made  of  the  mud  bricks 
placed  on  a  framework  of  small  poles  covered  over  with  reeds  and 
tules.  There  are  64  rooms,  30  of  which  are  roofed  over.  The  rooms 
are  small  and  mostly  single  story.  Two  of  the  buildings  are  two 
stories  high.  The  doorways  are  small  and  are  built  with  a  small 
niche  at  the  bottom. 
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The  ruins  can  be  reached  only  bv  saddle  horse  and  pack  outfit  over 
a  very  rough  trail  from  Marsh  !rass  or  Kayenta.  Kayenta  can  be 
reached  by  team  from  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  via  Tuba,  or  from  Gallup, 
N.  Mex.,  either  point  being  about  125  miles  distant.  At  Kayenta 
pack  horses  and  guides  can  be  secured  to  make  a  tripto  the  mins, 
two  or  three  days  being  required  to  yisit  the  Betata  Kin  and  Keet 
Seel  Kuins,  ana  at  least  three  days  more  to  yisit  the  Inscription 
House  Ruin.  The  Inscription  House  Ruin  can  best  be  reached  frcon 
Tuba,  yia  Red  Lake,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  oyer  a  rough 
mountain  trail.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  is  the  nearest  and  most 
accessible  railroad  from  which  to  reach  tne  ruins. 

An  interesting  description  of  this  national  monument  and  yicinity 
is  contained  in  Bulletin  No.  50  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
which  comprises  results  of  explorations  by  Dr.  Jesse  Walter  Fewkes, 
of  that  bureau,  in  1909  and  1910. 

These  ruins  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  presenration,  their  conditio 
not  haying  changed  in  the  past  35  years.  The  houses  are  protected 
from  the  elements  by  the  oyerhanging  cliffs,  and  deterioration  is  yery 
slow.  No  yandalism  has  occurred,  as  practically  the  only  inhabitants 
in  the  yicinity  are  Indians,  who  refrain  from  molestation  of  the  ruins 
in  any  manner. 

PAPAOO  SAGXTABO  NATIONAL  MONUXBNT. 

This  monument  was  created  by  proclamation  of  January  31,  1914, 
and  embraces  approximately  2,050  acres  of  rocky  and  desert  land  in 
Maricopa  County,  about  9  miles  east  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Within  the 
tract  is  found  a  splendid  collection  of  characteristic  desert  flora,  in- 
cluding many  strildng  examples  of  giant  cactus  (saguaro)  and  many 
other  interesting  species  of  cacti,  such  as  the  prickly  pear,  ChoUa, 
etc.,  as  well  as  mie  examples  of  the  yucca  palm,  all  of  which  are  of 
great  scientific  interest  and  grow  in  this  monument  to  great  size  and 
perfection.  The  saguaro  is  that  yariety  of  cactus  which  grows  in  a 
cylindrical  form  to  a  height  of  30  or  35  feet,  with  ftt>m  one  to  a 
dozen  branches  of  the  same  character  from  the  main  stalk,  genendly 
near  the  top.  There  are  also  within  the  tract  prehistoric  pictographs 
which  are  found  upon  the  faces  of  the  rocks,  adding  to  the  interest 
of  the  reseryation  and  to  its  ethnological  and  archaoological  yalue. 
Through  the  center  of  the  tract,  running  northwest  and  southeast,  is  a 
ridge  of  low  hills  rising  from  the  flat  <£sert  to  a  height  of  150  to  200 
feet.  The  rocks  in  the  ridge  haye  been  worn  considerably  by  the  ele- 
ments, resulting  in  numerous  cayes  and  a  few  openings  extending 
entirel}^  through  the  rocks.  One  of  these  opening,  known  locally  as 
^^  Hole-in-the-rock,''  is  an  aperture  some  15  reet  high  and  25  feet  long 
with  an  amphitheater  approach  to  the  hole  on  each  side.  These 
approach  rooms  are  about  30  feet  square,  with  the  oyerhanging  rock 
for  a  roof  in  each  case.  The  monument  is  yisited  by  seyeral  thousand 
people  each  year  as  a  picnic  ground,  as  it  is  readily  reached  by  auto- 
mobile or  team,  over  good  roads,  from  Phoenix  or  Tempe,  Ariz., 
distant  respectiyely  9  and  3  miles.  Phoenix  is  reached  by  rail  by  the 
Santa  Fe,  Frescott  &  Phoenix  Railroad,  a  branch  of  the  main  line  of 
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the  Santa  Fe  Railway  from  Ash  Fork,  Ariz.  Phoenix  and  Tempe 
are  also  reached  by  the  Arizona  &  Eastern  Railroad,  which  branches 
from  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  at  Maricopa, 
Ariz.  The  monument  is  well  located  to  be  viewed  in  connection  with 
a  trip  over  the  great  irrigation  system  of  the  Salt  River  Valley,  bet- 
ter Imown  as  the  Roosevelt  project  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 


yyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyy.    Boundary  of  Monumwt 

Papago  Sagoaro  National  Monument,  Arls.,  embracing  the  SB.  \  of  sec.  83,  T. 
R.  4  B. J  W.  i  of  W.  1  sec  8,  all  sec.  4,  NB.  |  and  B.  1  of  SB.  J,  see  6,  W. 
W.  i  SB.  I  sec.  10.  N.  i  N.  i  SB.  \  and  NB.  \  of  SW.  \  sec.  0,  T.  1  N.,  R.  4 
east  of  Qlla  and  Bait  River  meridian,  containing  2,050.48  acres. 

DINOSAUB  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 


2  N.. 
1  and 
B.,  all 


This  national  monument  was  created  by  proclamation  dated  Octo- 
ber 4,  1915,  and  embraces  80  acres  of  land  situated  in  Uinta  County, 
northeastern  Utah,  east  of  Vernal,  the  same  being  the  NW.  \  of  the 
SE.  \  and  the  NE.  \  of  the  SW.  i,  sec.  26,  T.  4  S.,  K.  23  E.,  Salt  Lake 
meridian.  By  this  proclamation  lands  are  reserved  upon  which  is 
located  an  extraordinary  deposit  of  dinosaurian  and  other  ^gantic 
reptilian  fossil  remains,  of  the  Juratrias  geologic  period,  which  are  of 
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great  scientific  interest  and  value,  the  object  of  creation  of  the 
monument  being  to  prevent  their  unauthorized  excavation  and 
removal. 

CINDEB  CONE  NATIONAL  MONXTICENT. 

The  Cinder  Cone  National  Monument  was  created  by  proclamation 
dated  May  6,  1907.  It  is  situated  within  the  Lassen  Peak  Nationtl 
Forest,  and  with  the  adjacent  area,  embracing  a  lava  field  and  Sntg 
Lake  and  Lake  Bidwell,  is  of  scientific  interest  as  illustrative  of  v(J- 
canic  activity,  and  is  of  special  importance  in  tracing  the  history  of 
the  volcanic  phenomena  of  that  vicinitv. 

This  monument  majr  be  reached  by  old  secondary  roads  from  Fall 
Kiver  Mills,  on  Pit  Eiver,  or  from  Susanville,  on  tne  Femley-Lassen 


Cinder  Cone  National  Monument,  within  Lassen  Peak  National  Forest,  GaL,  « 
part  of  T.  81  N.,  B.  6  B.»  Mount  Diablo  meridian ;  created  Maj  e,  1907. 

branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  The  best  route  is  by  rotd 
from  Red  Bluff,  Susanville,  or  Westwood,  on  the  SouUiem  rtdfic 
Railway,  or  from  Keddie,  on  the  Western  Pacific  Railway,  to  Drake 
Hot  Springs  (now  known  as  Drakesbad).  From  this  point  a  g^ 
trail  leads  to  the  Cinder  Cone  National  Monument,  distant  12  miles. 
Hotel  and  camping  accommodations  are  furnished  at  Drake^md  in 
summer,  and  the  round  trip  by  saddle  horse  can  easily  be  made  in  ft 
day  to  the  Cinder  Cone,  taking  in  Twin  Lakes  and  Snag  Lake  en- 
route. 

LASSEN  PEAK  NATIONAL  H0NT7KENT. 

The  Lassen  Peak  National  Monument  was  created  by  prodamation 
dated  May  6,  1907.  It  is  situated  within  the  Lassen  Peak  Natioml 
Forest  and  marks  the  southern  terminus  of  the  long  line  of  extinct 
volcanoes  in  the  Cascade  Range,  from  which  one  of  the  greater 
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volcanic  fields  in  the  world  extends,  and  is  of  special  importance  in 
tracing  the  history  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  that  vicinity. 

This  monument  covers  sections  34  and  35,  township  31  north,  range 
4  east.  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  and  takes  in  the  summit  of  Lassen 
Peak,  now  an  active  volcano. 

The  monument  may  be  reached  from  all  sides,  but  the  main  trail 
goes  up  the  southwest  shoulder  of  the  mountain.  The  moimtain 
may  be  reached  fro^i  Red  Bluff  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailway, 
via  Red  Bluff-Susanville  Road  to  Morgan  Springs  and  thence  10 
miles  up  the  Mill  Creek  trail;  or  one  may  go  on  to  Drake  Hot 
Springs  and  thence  11  miles  by  trail  up  Kings  Creek  to  the  summit. 
Morgan  Springs  and  Drake  Hot  Springs  may  also  be  reached  by  auto 
or  team  from  Keddie,  on  the  Western  Pacific  Railway,  or  Susanville 
or  Westwood,  on  the  Femley-Lassen  Branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Morgan  and  Drake  Springs  have  hotel  accommodations  in  summer. 
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Lusen  Peak  National  Monomeiit,  within  Lassen  Peak  National  Forest,  Cal.,  embradnf 
part  of  T.  81  N.,  B.  4  B.,  Mount  Diablo  meridian ;  created  Maj  6,  1901. 

GILA  CLIFV-DWELLINGS  NATIONAL  MONOrMBNT. 


The  Gila  Cliff-Dwellings  National  Monument  was  created  by  proc- 
lamation dated  November  IG,  1907.  These  cliff-dweller  rums  are 
neither  very  large  nor  very  important,  but  are  located  in  a  district 
in  which  few  prehistoric  ruins  are  found. 

The  ruins  are  situated  approximately  50  miles  northwest  of  Silver 
City,  N.  Mex.,  and  about  4  miles  northwest  of  the  Oila  Hot  Springs. 
The  best  way  to  reach  them  is  by  wagon  and  trail  from  Silver  City 

via  Pinos  Altos. 

The  ruins  are  located  in  the  mouth  of  a  deep,  rough  canyon,  known 
as  the  Cliff  Dwellers  Canyon,  flowing  into  the  West  Fork  of  the  Gila 
River  from  the  south.    They  occupy  four  natural  cavities  in  the  base 
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of  an  overhanging  cliff  which  is  about  150  feet  high  and  composed 
of  a  grayish  yellow  volcanic  rock. 

The  largest  cavity  is  nearly  circular  and  about  50  feet  in  diameter. 
The  arched  rock  forming  the  roof  is  about  10  feet  above  the  caiter 
of  the  floor.  In  one  corner  is  a  small  room  6  by  8  feet,  built  of  rock 
and  adobes  and  provided  with  a  small  entrance  window.  Natunl 
archways  lead  into  two  smaller  tributary  cavities.  Thes6  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  rooms  by  walls  built  of  adobe  and  small  stones 
which  are  in  such  a  good  state  of  preservation  that  finger  imprints 
made  in  the  adobe  when  the  walls  were  built,  can  still  be  plainly  seea 
Above  the  small  doorways  and  windows,  pieces  of  timber  were  used 
which  are  perfectly  preserved.    In  some  oi  the  higher  walls  holes  can 


Sec. 


GUa  Cliff-Dwellings  National  Monument,  within  Gila  National  Forest,  N.  Mex^  embiac- 
ing  NB.  i  of  sec.  27,  T.  12  S.,  R.  14  W.,  New  Mexico  meridian ;  created  Norember  16, 

be  seen  where  timbers  which  undoubtedly  formed  the  joists  for  a 
second  story  have  been  burned  out. 

A  fourth  cavity,  separate  from  the  others,  contains  the  walls  of 
small  rooms  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  There  is  still  another 
cavity,  high  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  which  has  never  been  explored. 
As  the  cliff  overhangs,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  it  by  means  of  sus- 
pended ropes.    It  can  be  entered  only  by  means  of  a  ladder. 

Part  of  the  outer  wall,  which  at  one  time  evidently  closed  the  opoJ- 
ings  into  these  cavities,  is  still  partially  preserved.  The  remainder 
shows  that  it  was  intended  for  defensive  purposes,  as  small  windows 
are  the  only  openings. 

When  these  cliff  dwellings  were  first  discovered  by  prospectors  snd 
hunters  in  the  early  seventies,  a  number  of  relics  in  the  shape  of 
sandals,  baskets,  water  vessels,  cooking  utensils,  spears,  etc.,  were 
found.  Corncobs  can  still  be  found  in  numbers.  Some  of  the  wtDs 
have  been  destroyed  by  vandals. 
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A  mummy  was  found  here  a  number  of  years  ago  which  eventually 
was  placed  m  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Another  mummy,  found 
in  1912,  also  was  forwarded  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

TONTO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

The  Tonto  National  Monument  was  created  by  proclamation  dated 
December  19,  1907,  and  is  located  in  Gila  Coimty,  Ariz.  Situated 
only  1  mile  south  of  the  ocean-to-ocean  highway,  80  miles  east  of 
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ToDto  National  Monument,  ongunreyed  sec.  34,  T.  4  N.,  R.  12  E.,  Gila  and  Salt  Rirer 
meridian,  Ariz.,  containing  640  acres ;  created  December  10,  1007. 

Phoenix,  40  miles  north  of  Globe,  Ariz.,  and  about  4  miles  east  of  the 
Roosevelt  Dam,  the  Tonto  National  Monument  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  accessible  ruins  of  the  vanished  race  of  cliff  dwellers.  From 
the  main  road  between  Globe  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  automobiles  may 
be  driven  over  a  good  branch  road  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  nearest 
of  the  groups  of  cliff  dwellings. 

The  southern  group  of  dwellings  is  located  in  a  cavern  formed  by 
the  peculiar  weathermg  of  ar^llite  rock,  which  forms  a  perpendic- 
ular or  overhan^ng  wall,  with  a  steep  talus  slope  below,  so  plenti- 
fully studded  with  choUa  cactus  as  to  suggest  their  having  been 
Slanted  there  by  the  cliff  dwellers  as  a  defense  against  their  enemies, 
'his  natural  cavern  is  about  125  feet  across  and  the  ledge  upon 
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which  the  dwellings  are  built  is  85  feet  wide  at  the  widest  point 
From  the  outer  edge  of  the  footwall  to  the  overhanginj?  roof  of  the 
cavern  the  perpendicular  distance  is  80  or  40  feet  The  dwelling, 
evidently  communal,  contained  originally  about  15  chambers,  eaoi 
from  12  to  16  feet  square  and  6  feet  in  height  Ten  chambers  are  in 
a  fair  state  of  preservation,  and  most  of  these  are  two  or  three 
storied,  depending  upon  whether  or  not  the  inhabitants  lived  in  the 
space  between  the  second  artificial  roof  and  the  cavern  roof  above. 
The  construction  of  the  dwellings  shows  careful  planning  and  no 
mean  knowledge  of  the  art  of  masonry.  The  walls  are  of  flat  rocks 
cemented  together  with  a  gravelly  adobe.  The  ceilings  are  cleverly 
constructed  of  wooden  poles  with  their  ends  deeply  embedded  in  the 
side  walls.  A  solid  layer  of  fibers  from  the  Sajauro  or  giant  cactus 
rests  transversely  upon  the  poles,  and  upon  them  is  spread  about  4 
inches  of  adobe,  forming  the  floor  of  th^  chamber  above.  Small 
openings,  or  doors,  generally  about  2  by  4  feet,  provided  communica- 
tion between  chambers  on  the  same  level,  but  in  only  one  instance 
(noted  in  the  northern  group  of  dwellings)  is  there  an  openu^  in 
the  ceiling  of  a  chamber  to  allow  egress,  to  the  (Camber  above.  There 
are  occasional  small  holes  in  the  side  walls  of  the  inner  chambers,  ap- 

Earently  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  lighting,  or  communication, 
ut  so-called  "arrow  holes"  in  the  outer  walls,  through  which  the 
beleaguered  inhabitants  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  shot  arrows 
at  storming  parties  of  their  ^lemies,  have  eveir  appearance  of  being 
simply  apertures  left  by  the  removal  of  the  roofing  poles.  Fragments 
of  metates,  or  primitive  stone  utensils  for  grinding  com,  and  even 
corncobs,  are  to  be  found  among  the  ruins. 

The  northern  group  of  dwelfings  includes  two  caverns.  One  con- 
tains about  12  rooms  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  those  of 
the  southern  group,  although  badly  vandalized.  One  large  interior 
chamber  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  other  cavern  of 
this  group  contains  eight  single-storied  chambers,  poorly  preserved. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  MONUKBNT. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  area  set  aside  by  the  proclamation 
creating  this  national  monument  is  covered  by  three  different  procla- 
mations, one  of  which  created  the  Grand  Canyon  Forest  Reserve,  one 
the  game  preserve  embracing  that  part  of  the  national  forest  north 
of  the  river,  and  the  third  the  monument  proclamation.  The  monu- 
ment now  comprises  a  tract  of  800,000  acres  lying  within  the  Tusayan 
and  Kaibab  National  Forests,  and  is  partly  coextensive  with  the 
Grand  Canyon  Game  Preserve.  It  is  believed  that  the  most  wonder- 
ful portion  of  the  canyon  is  contained  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  national  monument  and  game  preserves. 

The  Grand  Canjon  of  the  Colorado  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1540  bj  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas,  a  captain  under  Coronado. 
The  pioneer  work  in  its  scientific  exploration  was  done  between  the 
years  1869  and  1882  by  the  late  Maj.  John  Wesley  Powell,  United 
States  Army,  and  formerly  Director  of  the  United  States  (Geological 
Survey.  In  1902  it  became  accessible  by  railroad  and  is  now  visited 
by  100,000  people  each  year. 

All  experienced  travelers,  with  one  accord,  have  given  the  Grand 
Canyon  a  high  place  among  the  great  wonders  of  the  world.    It  con- 
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gists  of  a  mile-deep  gorge  cut  through  a  hundred  miles  of  high 
forested  plateau,  and  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  and 
variejgated  color  effects  and  the  extraordinary  sculpturing  of  its 
interior  by  ages  of  erosive  action.  The  lateral  canyons  contam  many 
diff  dwellings.  While  the  main  canyon  is  more  than  10  miles  wide 
at  all  points,  the  river  itself  runs  through  an  inner  chasm  of  solid 
granite  and  contains  many  rapids  which  have  claimed  a  number  of 
lives  and  have  not  been  often  successfully  navigated.  A  cable  ferry 
crosses  the  river  at  one  point. 

That  part  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monument  south  of  the 
river,  wliich  is  the  part  most  often  visited,  is  administered  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  as  part  of  the  Tusayan  National  Forest. 
The  forest  supervisor's  headquarters  is  at  Williams,  Ariz.,  and  the 
local  forest  ranger  is  stationed  at  Bowe  Well,  Si  miles  southwest  of 
the  railroad  terminal.  To  preserve  the  scenic  value  of  points  along 
the  rim,  especially  thorough  protection  is  provided  against  forest 
fires. 

The  easiest  way  to  reach  the  Grand  Canyon  is  by  way  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  which  maintains  a  branch  line  extending  from  its  main 
transcontinental  line  at  Williams,  Ariz.,  to  the  south  rim  of  the 
can}ron  itself.  At  this  point  first-class  hotel  facilities  and  livery 
semce  are  afforded,  while  excellent  roads  and  trails  lead  into  the 
ca^on  and  to  points  along  the  rim  in  either  direction. 

Transcontin^ital  motorists  are  also  visiting  the  canyon  in  increas- 
ing numbers.  Good  branch  roads  lead  to  the  canyon  from  the  main 
ocean-to-ocean  highway. 

Under  the  protection  given  by  the  Forest  Service,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  proclamation  establishing  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Game  Preserve,  game  animals  have  steadily  increased.  The  pre- 
serve is  now  estimated  to  contain  10,000  head  of  blacktail  deer  and 
a  large  number  of  bighorn  or  mountain  sheep.  Mountain  lions  and 
other  predatory  animals  are  systematically  destroved  by  forest  oflScers. 

Steps  were  taken  to  create  a  national  park  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Arizona,  and  a  bill  (H.  R.  6331)  providing  for  such  purpose 
was  introduced  in  Congress  April  20,  1911.  The  bill,  however,  did 
not  become  a  law.  The  Association  of  American  Geographers  has 
recommended  that  the  above-mentioned  park  be  designated  as  Powell 
National  Park,  and  the  Geological  Socie^  of  America  has  approved 
the  naming  of  the  national  park  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado after  its  explorer,  Maj.  John  Wesley  Powell. 

The  sundry  civil  act  approved  March  4,  1909,  appropriated  $5,000 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  erecting  on  the  brmk  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  the  Grand  Canyon  Forest  Reserve  (within  the  limits  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monument)^  a  memorial  to  Maj.  John 
Wesley  Powell  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  public  service  as 
a  soldier,  explorer,  and  administrator  of  Government  scientific  work, 
and  provided  that  the  design  for  the  memorial  and  the  site  should 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Thereafter  the  Secre- 
tary aesignatcd  as  an  advisory  committee  Dr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Dr.  C.  D.  Walcott,  Secretarv  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Col.  H.  C.  Rizer,  chief  clerK  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  to  assist  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  monument  and  the  selection  of  the  site.    This  committee 
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submitted  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Marshall,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  his  plans  were  referred  to  the  Conunission  of  Fine  Arts 
and  have  received  its  approval. 

Subsequently,  in  1915,  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  these  plans  were  revised  in  certain  respects  by  Mr.  Mark 


Daniels,  general  superintendent  and  landscape  engineer  of  naticHul 
parks,  and  Mr.  Walter  Ward,  engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Service, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  actual  construction  work  on  the  memorial. 
This  work  was  commenced  late  in  the  sonuner  of  1916,  and  was  com- 
pleted on  October  26, 1915. 
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JEWEL  CAVE  NATIONAL  MONTTMENT. 

Jewel  Cave  National  Monument  was  created  by  proclamation  dated 
February  7,  1908. 

Jewel  Cave,  which  is  located  13  miles  west  and  south  of  Custer,  the 
ooimtv  seat  oi  Custer  Coimty,  S.  Dak.,  was  discovered  on  August  18, 
1900,  by  two  prospectors,  Albert  and  F.  W.  Michaud,  whose  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  noise  of  wind  coming  from  a  small  hole  in  the 


Jewel  Cave  National  Monament  within  Black  HUIs  National  Forest,  S.  Dak.,  Tps.  8  and 
4  S.7tf.  2  £.,  Black  Hills  meridian ;  created  February  7,  1908. 

limsetone  cliffs  on  the  east  side  of  Hell  Canyon.  In  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering some  valuable  mineral  and  the  source  of  the  wmd,  these 
men^  in  companv  with  one  Charles  Bush,  enlarged  the  opening. 

The  cave,  as  far  as  known,  is  located  in  limestone  formation  and  is 
apparently  the  result  of  action  of  water.  A  prominent  geologist  who 
visited  this  cave  believes  it  to  be  an  extinct  geyser  channel.  The 
main  passage  has  been  explored  a  distance  of  oyer  3  miles,  although 
it  has  been  opened  up  for  visitors  only  1^  miles,  a  short  distance 
beyond  Milk  Biver,  wnich  is  a  stream  m>wing  through  a  white  lime- 
ftone,  which  gives  the  water  the  appearance  of  milk. 
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The  limits  of  the  main  passage  and  ^de  galleries  are  as  jet  un- 
known. Explorations  have  been  carried  in  a  northerly  direction  and 
vertically  100  feet  below  the  entrance. 

On  either  side  of  the  main  passage  are  side  galleries  and  chambers 
of  various  sizes.  The  first  chamber,  or  gaUery,  is  lithographic  lime- 
stone and  resembles  the  Gotiiic  style  of  architecture.  About  500  feet 
from  the  entrance,  the  walls  and  roofs  of  a  number  of  the  chambers 
are  lined  with  a  thick  crystalline  calcite  and  the  floor  is  of  calcite  and 
manganese. 

Within  the  different  chambers  one  may  see  different  colored  chert 
It  varies  in  color,  some  having  a  peculiar  liffht-green  tint,  also  dark 
green  and  bronze.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  smooth  and  should 
take  a  hi^h  polish. 

The  cnambers  are  connected  with  narrow  passages  generally, 
although  wide  passages  are  sometimes  found.  The  narrow  passages 
are  very  picturesque.  The  "box  work"  or  honeycomb  crystalliza- 
tion is  very  attractive.  The  color  ranges  from  a  light  brown  to  a 
deep  chocolate  shade,  and  the  boxlike  cavities,  coveiid  with  minute 
crystals,  stand  in  relief  from  the  ground  mass. 

G^eodes  of  various  size  and  shape  are  found  in  the  walls  and  pas- 
sageways, galleries,  and  chaiftbers.  The  brilliancy  of  some  of  these 
cavities  is  very  beautiful. 

The  explorers  have  been  careful  observers  of  the  action  of  the  wind 
within  the  cave.  They  have  discovered  that  ordinarily  the  wind 
blows  in  and  out  of  the  cave  for  regular  periods,  the  periods  of  blow- 
ing in  and  out  being  15  hours  eadi,  although  they  have  known  the 
periods  to  be  of  72  hours'  duration.  Other  wind  passages  have  been 
discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cave. 

The  cave  is  a  wonderful  creation  of  nature  and  worthy  of  many 
hours  of  study.    As  yet  the  cave  has  not  been  robbed  of  its  beautifm 

rimens.    A  sood  automobile  road  leads  to  the  cave  hx)m  Cuker, 
it  12  miles  distant.    Good  spring  water  is  plentiful  near  the  cave. 

WHBELEB  NATIONAL  MONUMBNT. 

Wheeler  National  Monument  was  created  by  proclamation  of  De- 
cember 7, 1908,  and  is  located  on  the  east  slope  of  the  divide  between 
the  head  of  the  West  Fork  of  Bellows  Creek  on  the  south  side  of  the 
range  and  the  head  of  the  South  Fork  of  Saguache  Creek  on  die 
north  side  of  the  range  and  about  1  mile  southeast  of  Half  Moon 
Pass^  in  sections  17  and  20,  township  42  north,  range  2  east,  New 
Mexico  principal  meridian.  Mineral  County,  Kio  Grande  National 
Forest,  Colo. 

The  tract  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  ridge  which  forms  the 
crest  of  the  Continental  Divide.  It  is  travereed  from  north  to  south 
by  numerous  deep  canyons  with  very  precipitous  sides,  the  inter- 
vening ridges  being  capped  by  pinnacle-like  rocks,  making  it  prac 
tically  impossible  to  cross  the  tract  from  east  to  west,  even  on  foot 
There  are  also  many  crevices  cutting  the  ridges  transversely,  makin<r 
an  intricate  network  of  ravines  separated  by  broken,  precipitous 
ledfi^es  and  broken  mesas. 

U  is  probable  that  the  formation  foimd  here  is  the  result  of  a 
succession  of  outpourings  of  lava  and  showers  of  volcanic  ash  whidi 
have  left  a  series  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  vaiying  degrees  of 
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hardness.  Numerous  pebbles  and  breccia  of  a  flint-like  rock  are 
embedded  in  the  softer  lavas  which  were  probably  gathered  up  by  the 
flowing  lava  mud  from  the  original  bedrock.  The  formation  is  for 
the  most  part  scoriaceous  tufa  and  trachyte,  with  some  rhyolite. 
The  effect  of  erosion  on  this  formation  has  been  to  cut  it  into  sharply 
defined  forms  of  many  lands.  The  harder  broken  rocks  embedded  in 
the  lavas  have  acted  as  veritable  chisels,  greatly  accelerating  erosive 
action  and  making  the  lines  and  angles  more  sharply  defined  than 


Wheeler  National  Monument,  within  Cochetopa  and  Rio  Grande  National  Forests,  Colo.» 
T.  42  N.,  R.  2  E.,  New  Mexico  meridian;  created  December  7,  1908. 

would  be  the  case  in  ordinary  weathering.  This  erosion  is  still  going 
on  at  a  remarkably  rapid  rate,  making  the  place  very  interring 
from  the  geological  point  of  view. 

The  fantastic  forms  resulting  from  the  rapid  erosion  make  this 
spot  one  of  exceptional  beauty.  The  numerous  winding  canyons, 
broken  ridges,  pinnacles,  and  buttes  form  striking  and  varied  scenes. 

From  the  most  reliable  data  it  is  believed  that  the  ill-fated  expedi- 
tion of  John  C.  Fremont,  in  1848,  reached  this  immediate  vicinity, 
when  disaster  came  up<m  the  party,  compelling  it  to  turn  back. 
Skeletons  of  mules,  bits  of  harness,  and  camp  equipage  are  found 
here,  lending  force  to  the  recorded  data. 
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In  order  to  reach  the  monument  it  is  necessary  to  use  saddle 
horses  from  Wagon  Wheel  Gap  or  Creede,  points  on  the  Denver  4 
Bio  Grande  Raflroad.  From  these  places  the  monument  may  be 
reached  by  two  different  routes;  one  by  leaving  the  Rio  (Jrande  a 
short  distance  above  Wagon  Wheel  (iap  and  following  the  old 
wagon  road  into  Blue  Creek  Park,  thence  following  the  trail  around 
to  tne  monument  by  the  way  of  the  head  of  East  Bellows  Creek.  By 
this  route  the  distance  is  approximately  17  miles  over  a  fairly  good 
trail.  The  second  route  is  to  follow  down  the  Rio  Grande  on  the 
north  side  from  Creede  to  about  1  mile  below  Wason,  or  3  miles  below 
Creede,  thence  taking  the  Forest  Service  trail,  which  is  posted  for  the 
entire  distance  from  where  it  leaves  the  river  bottom  below  Wason 
to  the  monument  This  is  a  good  trail,  and  the  distance  is  about  18 
miles. 

OBEGON  CAVBS  NATIONAX  MONITMBNT. 

The  Oregon  Caves  National  Monument  was  created  by  proclama- 
tion of  July  12,  1909. 

The  Oregon  Caves,  or  "  Marble  Halls,*'  of  Josephine  County,  dis- 
covered in  1874,  are  located  in  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest  about 
80  miles  south  of  Grants  Pass  in  Cave  Mountain,  a  peak  of  the 
Greyback  Range  that  divides  tiie  headwaters  of  the  Applegate  and 
Illinois  Rivers  and  connects  with  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  near  the 
north  line  of  California. 

Leaving  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  at  Grants  Pass,  a  fair  wagon 
and  automobile  road  runs  as  far  as  the  Stephens  Ranch  on  upper 
Williams  Creek,  a  distance  of  26  miles.  From  this  point  to  the 
caves  the  trip  must  be  made  on  horseback  or  afoot  over  a  very  good 
forest  trail  a  distance  of  about  10  miles. 

Cave  Moimtain,  the  peak  which  contains  these  caves,  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  about  6,000  feet  and  is  of  limestone  formation.  The 
main  openings  around  which  the  national  monument  has  been  created 
are  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet,  but  the  entire  mountain  side  of  5 
or  6  miles  shows  caverns  of  various  sizes,  and  in  all  probability 
throughout  its  inferior  is  honeycombed  liKe  the  portion  that  has 
been  explored. 

These  caves  are  more  of  a  series  of  galleries  than  of  roomy  cavemsu 
though  many  beautiful  rooms  have  been  discovered,  while  miles  ox 

fralleries  have  been  visited;  but  there  are  thousands  of  passageways 
eading  in  all  directions — ^partly  closed  by  stalactites— that  have  neTor 
been  opened,  and  with  the  distant  and  unexplored  openings  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain  the  magnitude  of  the  Oregon  Caves 
can  be  said  to  be  practically  unknown. 

Many  small  streams  are  found  at  different  elevations,  and  larg^ 
bodies  of  running  water  can  be  heard  in  pits  bottomless  so  far  as 
measured  (by  300-foot  line).  This  running  water  prdbably  accounts 
for  currents  of  wind  that  in  some  of  the  galleries  blow  so  hard  as  to 
extinguish  an  open  light  at  once. 

The  lime  deposits  take  many  beautiful  forms — massive  pillarsL 
delicate  stalactites  of  alabaster  whiteness  with  the  cr^ri^bal  drop  m 
water  carrying  its  minute  deposit  of  lime,  from  which  they  are 
formed,  and  broad  sheets  resembling  drapery  with  graceful  carves 
and  waves  that  were  certainly  made  by  varying  currents  of  wind 
during  formation. 
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The  Forest  Service  has  rebuilt  and  improved  the  trails  leading  to 
the  caves  from  each  side  of  the  divide,  in  order  to  more  easily  pro- 
tect the  valuable  forest  surrounding  and  to  make  the  caves  more 
accessible  to  tourists. 


NATIONAL  MONUMENT  BOUNDARY ^^ 

*0. 


ili 


yariafion  I9'4SE. 

Oregon  Caves  National  Monument,  within  Blakiyoa  National  Forest.  Ores. 


DEVIL  PGSTPILE  NATIONAL  MONTJMSNT. 

This  national  monument  was  created  by  proclamation  of  July  6, 
1911,  and  is  located  in  the  high  Sierras  a  lew  miles  west  of  the  main 
crest  of  the  range  in  the  nortneastem  end  of  Madera  County,  in  the 
Sierra  National  Forest 
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The  Devil  Postpile  consiats  of  a  spectacalar  mass  of  hexfigonal 
Iiasaltic  rock  colunms,  about  2  feet  each  in  diameter  and  Tuying  np 
to  50  feet  in  height,  which  are  exposed  on  one  side  on  the  face  of 
a  nearly  perpendicular  cliff.  These  are  laid  down  in  the  form  of  an 
immense  pile  of  posts,  and  while  there  are  similar  formations  in 
different  parts  of  the  countnr  this  is  especiaUy  prominent,  being  one 
of  the  roost  noted  of  its  kincf  on  the  continent,  and  said  to  rank  with 
the  famous  Giants  Causeway  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.    A  mile  or  so  below  the  Postpile  and  within  the  limits  of 


Derll  pMtpUe  Natloiial  MoDumeDt,  Cal. 

the  national  monument  is  a  beautiful  waterfall,  known  as  Rainbow 
Fall,  in  the  chasm  of  the  upper  Middle  Fork  of  the  San  Joaqaio 
Biver.  The  fall,  while  not  so  hi^h,  resembles  in  appearance  the 
Vernal  Falls  of  the  Merced  River  in  Yosemite  National  Park,  and 
one  of  the  few  of  its  kind  on  the  continent. 

'  Within  the  national  monument  there  is  also  a  picturesque  meadow 
which  affords  a  fine  camp  site  for  travelers  and  from  which  the  Post- 
pile  is  in  sight,  while  in  the  edge  of  the  river  near  this  meadow  is  ■ 
not  sulphur  spring  which  lends  much  interest  to  the  localitrr. 

The  national  monument  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  grandest 
scenery  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range,  while  forests  of  fir,  lodge  pole 
and  mountain  pine  clothe  the  surrounding  slopes.    Its  beauties  and 
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wonders  will  well  repay  the  difficulties  which  are  imposed  upon  the 
trip  by  the  remoteness  and  relative  inaccessibility  of  its  location. 

The  Devil  Postpile  National  Monument  is  most  easily  reached  over 
the  crest  of  the  range  from  the  east.  From  Laws,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific,  there  is  an  automobile  stage  through  Bishop  to  Mammoth, 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  and  from  Mammoth  animals  can 
be  engaged  for  the  trip  by  trail  which  takes  only  half  a  day  over 
Mammoth  Pass  to  the  national  monument.  The  latter  can  also  be 
reached  from  Fresno,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  on  the  west,  either 
by  automobile  stage  to  Northf ork,  Madera  County,  thence  by  a  sec- 
ondary road,  passable  for  automobiles  for  some  10  miles  farther, 
some  30  miles  to  Granite  Creek,  near  the  junction  of  the  forks  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River,  and  from  thence  by  trail  only  some  25  miles  ad- 
ditional, or  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  San  Joaquin  &  Eastern 
Bailroads  from  Fresno  to  Cascada  (or  Big  Creek,  as  the  post  office 
is  called),  where  animals  can  be  hired  for  the  trip  by  trail  over 
Kaiser  Pass,  or  around  the  western  flank  of  the  Kaiser  Kidge,  about 
a  two  days'  trip  each  way. 

MOUNT  OLYMPUS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

This  monimient  as  originally  set  aside  by  presidential  proclamation 
of  March  2,  1909,  contained  approximately  608,640  acres.  It  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  many  objects  of  great  and 
unusual  scientific  interest,  embracing  numerous  glaciers,  and  the 
territory  has  also  been  from  time  immemorial  the  summer  range  and 
breeding  ground  of  the  Olympic  elk,  a  species  which  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing in  numbers.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  on  July  15, 
1911,  providing  for  the  setting  aside  as  a  national  park  the  same 
tract  of  land  as  was  set  aside  by  proclamation  of  the  President  creat- 
ing the  Mount  Olympus  National  Monument. 

It  was  reduced  by  presidential  proclamation  of  April  17,  1912,  to 
608,480  acres  in  order  to  permit  certain  claimants  to  land  therein  to 
secure  title  to  the  land.  By  proclamation  of  May  11,  1915,  the 
monimient  was  further  reduced^  and  the  lands  eliminated  thereby 
made  part  of  the  Olympic  National  Forest,  in  order  to  permit  of 
their  aevelopment,  the  area  eliminated  not  being  essential  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  monument  was  originally  established.    The 

£  resent  area  of  the  monument  is  299,370  acres.    The  proclamation  of 
[ay  11, 1915,  reads : 

I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  2  of  tlie  act  entitled,  "An  act  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  antiquities,"  approved  June  8,  1906  (34  Stat,  225),  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  t>oundaries  of  the  Mount  Olympus  National  Monument  as 
fixed  and  defined  by  proclamation  of  March  2,  1909  (35  Stat.,  2247),  and  as 
modified  by  proclamation  of  April  17.  1912  (37  Stat,  1737),  are  hereby  further 
modified  and  established  as  shown  on  the  diagram  forming  a  part  hereof,  and 
said  national  monument,  as  so  modified  and  established,  shall  be  administered 
Id  accordance  with  the  aforesaid  proclamation  of  March  2,  1909. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  lands  eliminated  from  the  Mount  Olympus  National 
Monument  by  this  proclamation  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  Olympic  National 
Forest,  as  established  by  proclamation  of  March  2, 1907  (34  Stat.,  83()6),  but  such 
lands  shall  continue  subject  to  the  reservation  for  forest  purposes  therein  made. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  aflSzed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  11th  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our 

[8KAL.]      Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth. 
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There  are  a  number  of  different  routes  by  which  the  Mount 
Olympus  National  Monument  may  be  reached,  all  of  which  require 
some  travel  by  trail.  The  most  convenient  and  quickest  route,  though 
not  the  shortest  in  pomt  of  miles,  by  which  a  most  excellent  view  can 
be  had  of  Moimt  Olympus  and  scenic  surroundings — about  6  miles 


MoQDt  Olympus  National  Monument 


air  line — is  by  way  of  Port  Angeles  and  the  Sol  Due  Hot  Spring  a« 
follows:  Lieave  Seattle  on  a  Puget  Sound  steamer  about  midnigbt, 
arriving  in  Port  Angeles  about  7  the  following  morning.  Take 
automobile  stage  for  Sol  Due  Hot  Springs,  45  miles,  arriving  about 
noon.    Monument  boimdary  about  2  miles  by  trail  up  river,  but  close 
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view  of  Mount  Oljonpus  not  possible  until  Soleduck-Hoh  divide  is 
reached,  about  11  miles  by  trail  from  Sol  Due  Hotel. 

Another  route,  and  the  most  practicable  in  case  a  trip  through  the 
monument  from  north  to  south  is  desired,  is  by  way  of  Port  Angeles 
and  the  Elwha  and  Queniult,  coming  out  by  wav  of  Queniult  Lake 
and  Hoquiam.  From  Port  Anceles  to  the  Elwha  River  bridge  on 
the  Lake  Crescent  road  is  a  little  under  11  miles,  the  morning  stage 
reaching  that  point  about  9.80  a.  m.  Horse  or  foot  travel  must  then 
be  resorted  to  over  a  mountain  trail  of  more  than  ordinary  steep 
pitches,  exasperating  ups  and  downs,  and,  on  the  Queniult  side,  some 
very  narrow  and  rather  dangerous  grades  for  a  total  through  distance 
to  Queniult  Lake  of  about  70  miles.  A  side  trip  to  tne  Elwha- 
Queets  divide  at  the  base  of  Mount  Olympus  would  add  12  miles 
more.  Other  trail  routes  approach  close  to  portions  of  the  monument, 
but  do  not  lead  through  or  mto  the  highest  and  most  scenic  interior, 
such  travel  being  possible  only  on  foot  and  by  merely  picking  one's 
way  along  rough  snowcapped  ridges  or  through  creek  bottoms,  along 
elk  trails,  etc.  The  two  best  trails  from  the  east,  or  Hoods  Canal,  side 
are  up  the  Dosewallips  River  and  the  North  Fork  of  Skokomish 
Siver.  The  Dosewallips  route  is  accessible  from  Seattle  as  follows : 
Take  steamship  Potlatch  from  Seattle  at  9  a.  m.,  reaching  Brinnon 
about  2  p.  m.  A  wagon  road  extends  up  the  Dosewallips  River  7 
miles  from  Brinnon,  and  quite  satisfactory  horse  trail  continues  to 
Sulphur  Springs,  18  miles  farther,  which  lands  one  within  5  or  6 
miles  of  the  monument  boundary.  Travel  beyond  that  point  is  only 
possible  on  foot  and  with  considerable  personal  exertion  and  rough 
going.  At  least  80  miles  of  very  rough  travel  would  be  necessary  to 
reach  Mount  Olympus,  the  highest  point,  8,200  feet. 

The  North  Fork  Skokomish  route  may  be  reached  from  Seattle  as 
follows :  Take  steamship  Potlatch  from  Seattle  at  9  a.  m.,  arriving  at 
Hoodsport  about  4.80  p.  m.  Automobile  stage  to  Lake  Cushman^  9 
miles,  same  evening.  A  fair  horse  trail  from  the  hotels  at  that  pomt 
reaches  the  head  of  the  river  a  few  miles  inside  the  monument  boun- 
dary, a  distance  of  nearly  20  miles,  from  which  point  an  excellent 
view  may  be  had  of  the  Mount  Anderson  country.  Cross-coimtry 
travel  to  Mount  Olympus  is,  however,  impossible  from  this  point, 
excepting  on  foot  and  with  unusually  careful  and  tedious  mountain 
climbing. 

The  only  feasible  route  from  the  west  side  is  up  the  Hoh  River 
over  a  horse  trail,  which  is  ouite  satisfactory  in  dry  weather,  extend- 
ing 40  miles  from  the  settlement  of  Forks.  Forks  is  reached  by 
automobile  road  from  Port  Angeles  and  from  Clallam  Bay,  being 
about  62  miles  from  the  former  and  about  80  from  the  latter.  The 
horse  trail  on  the  iipper  Hoh  ends  at  4  or  6  miles  inside  the  monument 
and  perhaps  10  miles  by  a  rough  and  somewhat  dangerous  foot  travel 
route  from  the  top  of  Mount  Olympus. 

BIO  HOLE  BATTLE  FIELD  MONTJHENT. 

This  monument,  which  is  under  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, was  created  by  presidential  proclamation  of  Jime  28,  1910, 
by  which  5  acres  of  unsurveyed  land,  embracing  the  monument,  in 
Maverhead  County,  Mont,  was  reserved  for  military  purposes  for 
use  in  protecting  same.    It  commemorates  a  battle  fought  on  Au- 
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gust  9,  1877,  between  a  small  force  of  United  States  troops  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  Nez  Perce  Indians,  which  ended  in  complete 
rout  of  the  Indians.  The  nearest  settlement  to  the  monument  is  the 
town  of  Gibbons,  Beaverhead  County,  Mont.,  which  is  reached  by 
stage  via  Wisdom  from  Divide,  Mont.,  a  distance  of  about  45  miles. 
Divide  is  a  station  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Bailroad,  some  25  miles 
south  of  Butte,  Mont. 

CABBHiLO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

The  Cabrillo  National  Monument  was  created  October  14, 1918.  mt 
Point  Loma,  of  a  small  tract  of  land  containing  2O10  square  reet 
which  lies  within  the  military  reservation  at  Fort  Kosecrans,  CaL, 
the  same  being  of  historic  interest  because  of  the  ^^iscovery  of  the 
territory  now  partly  embraced  in  the  State  of  Calif omia,  bv  Juan 
Eodriguez  Cabrillo,  who  at  this  point  first  sighted  land  on  Septem- 
ber 28, 1542. 

BIRD  RESERVES. 

All  of  the  bird  reserves  have  been  created  through  ref er^ioe  from 
the  Interior  Department  to  the  President  of  forms  of  Executive 
orders  providing  therefor.  These  reserves  are  regarded  as  in  all 
essential  particulars  reservations  of  public  lands  ^r  public  use  or 
other  purposes,  for  which  there  are  numerous  precedents.  The  first 
specific  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  protection  of  birds  by  bird 
reserves  created  by  Executive  order  was  introduced  by  Hon.  John  F. 
Lacy,  of  Iowa,  and  became  a  law  on  June  28, 1906.  (34  Stat,  536.) 
This  act  makes  it  unlawful  to  kill  birds,  to  take  tlieir  e^^  or  to  will- 
fully disturb  birds  upon  the  reservations,  and  it  proves  a  fine  of 
not  exceeding  $500  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  six  month^ 
br  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  each  conviction  secured.  This 
law  was  substantially  reenacted  in  the  new  penal  code  approved 
March  4, 1909  (35  Stat.,  1104),  in  the  following  language: 

Sec.  84.  Whoever  shall  hunt,  .capture,  wUlfully  disturb,  or  km  any  bird  of 
any  kind  whatever,  or  take  the  eggs  of  any  such  bird,  on  any  lands  of  tte 
United  States  which  have  been  set  apart  or  reserved  as  breeding  grounds  for 
birds  by  any  law,  proclamation,  or  Executive  order,  except  under  such  roles 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  from  time  to  time  pre> 
scribe,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

The  reservations  now  existing  are  70  in  number,  of  which  68  are 
being  administered  under  the  direction  of  the  Biolo^cal  Surrey,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Pribilof  Reservation  in  Alaska  is 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Departmoit  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Canal  Zone  Reservation,  Panama,  by  the  Isthmian 

Cand  Commission. 

Bird  reserves  created. 


Name  of  reservation. 


Pelican  Island. . 

Breton  Island... 

Stamp  Lake 

Huron  Islands. . 
Slskiwit  Islands. 

Passage  Key 

Indian  Key 


Date. 


Mar.  14,1903 

E.    4,1904 
.11,1906 
.    9,1905 
Oct.   10,190S 

....do.. 

....do 

Peb.  10,1906 


LocatSoo. 


East  Florida  coast 

^Southeast  coast  of  LonislaDa. 

Korth  Dakota. 

Lake  Superior,  MJch 

do 

Tampa  Bay,  Fla 


6J0 


T. 


27  Jt 


Do. 

a6j7 

90 
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Bird  reserves  created — Continued. 


Name  of  reservation. 


Tern  Islands 

Shell  Keys 

Three  Arch  Rooks 

Flattery  Rocks 

Quillayiite  Needles . . . . 

CopallsKock 

East  Timbalier  Island. 

Mosquito  Inle^ 

Tortugas  Keys 

Klamath  Lake 

Key  West 

Lake  Malheur 

Chase  Lake 

Pine  Island 

MatlachaPass 

PalmaSola 

Island  Bay 

Loch  Katrine 

Hawaiian  Islands 

East  Park 

Cold  Springs 

Shoshone 

Pathfinder , 

BeUefoorche. 


Date. 


Aug.  8,1907 
Aug.  17,1907 
Oct.  14,1907 
Oct.  23,1907 

.....do.. 

do 

Dec.  7,1907 
Feb.  24,1908 
Apr.  6,1908 
Aug.    8, 1908 

do 

Aug.  18,1908 
Aug.  28,1908 
Sept.  16,1908 
Sept.  26, 1908 

.....do.. 

Oct.  23,1908 
Oct.  26,1908 
Feb.  8, 1909 
Feb.  25,1909 

do.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Strawberry  Valley 

Salt  River ! do 

Deer  Flat 

Minidoka. 

Willow  Creek 

Carbbad 

RioOrande 

Keechelus  Lake 

KachessLake 

ClealumLake 

Bumping  Lake 

Conconmly 

Bering  Sea 

PVibitof 

Toxedni 

Farallon. j do 

Colebra ' do 

Yukon  Delta do 

Bt.Lazaria I do 


do 

do 

do , 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Feb.  27,1909 
....do...... 

....do 


Location. 


Bogoslof. 

Clear  Lake 

Forrester  Island. 

Hacy  Islands 

Niobrara. 


Green  Bay 

Chamisso  Island . . 

Pishknn. , 

Deaecheo  Island. . 

Gravel  Island 

Aleutian  Islands. . 

OanalZone 

Walker  Lake 

Petit  Bob  Island. 
Anaho  Island.... 

Smith  Island 

DtmgepessSpit.. 

EdlxHook 

HOleLacs 

Big  Lake 


Mar.  2,1909 
Apr.  11,1911 
Jan.   11,1912 

....do.. 

....do 

Feb.  21,1912 

7. 1912 
17,1912 
19,1912 

9. 1913 
8,1913 

19, 1913 
^  21,1913 
May  0,1913 
Sept.  4,1913 
June  0,1914 
Jan.  20,1915 

....do.. 

May  14,1915 
Aug.    2,1915 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Mouths  of  Mississippi  River,  La. . 

South  Louisiana  coast. 

West  Oregon  coast 

West  Washington  coast 

....do 

....do 

South  Louisiana  coast 

East  Florida  coast 

Florida  Kevs,  Fla. , 

Oregon  and  California 

Florida  Keys,  Fla. 

Oregon. 

North  DakoU 

West  Ftorida  coast 

....do 

...-do 

Florida 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

California 

Oregon 

Wyoming 

do 

South  Dakota. 

Utah 

Arizona 

Idaho 

.....do 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

do 

Washington 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Alaska 

do 

do 

California 

Porto  Rico 

Alaska 

do 

do 

California 

Alaska 

do 

Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

Alaska 

Montana 

Porto  Rico 

Wisconsin 

Alaska 

Panama 

Arkansas 

Alabama  and  Mississippi 

Nevada 

Washington. 

do 

do 

Minnesota 

Arkansas 


UnknowxL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
il4iM0 
1.87  acres. 
Unknown. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
247.78  acrei 
Unknown. 
226.02  acrei 
183  acres. 
Unknown. 

Do. 


BIRD  RESERVES  ENLARGED,  REDUCED,  AND  ABOLISHED. 


Pelican  Island 

Mosquito  Inlet 

Cold  Springs 

Clear  Lake 

Minidoka. 

Niobrara 

Deer  Flat 

Klamath  Lake... 
Blackbeard  Island 


Jan. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

May 

May 


26,1909 
2,1909 
25,1911 
13, 1912 
21, 1912 
14, 1912 
21,1915 
14,1915 
25,1915 


Florida  (enlarged) 

do 

Oregon  (enlarged) 

CaUfomia  (reduced) 

Idaho  (enlarged) 

Nebraska  (enlarged) 

Idaho  (reduced) 

Oregon  and  GaUJbmia  (redooed) 
Georgia  (abolished) 


Unknown. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
il5,268.7acrM. 
Unknown. 

Do. 

Do. 


1  Approzimatearea. 
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As  appears  from  this  list,  these  reservations  are  scattered  between 
Alaska  and  Porto  Eico.  After  careful  consideration,  based  upon 
representations  made  by  this  department,  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission secured  an  Executive  order  for  the  protection  of  the  native 
birds  within  the  zone,  which  in  its  punitive  features  conforms  to 
section  84  of  the  United  States  Penal  Code.  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Canal  Zone  Reservation  is^  however,  retained  by  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  instead  of  bemg  placed  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  is  the  case  in  other  Government  bird  reserves. 

The  Niobrara  Beservation,  Nebr.,  which  was  created  by  Executive 
order  dated  January  11,  1912,  has  been  enlarged  by  a  second  order, 
dated  November  14, 1912,  so  as  to  include  withm  its  boundaries  about 
614  acres,  covering  the  old  parade  ground  of  the  Fort  Niobrara  Mili- 
tary Eeservation,  mcluding  a  spring  of  fresh  running  water  and  some 
of  the  military  buildings  and  barracks  which  could  be  used  for  stables 
and  for  residence  purposes  by  a  custodian.  This  additional  tract  has 
been  fenced  and  small  herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  and  deer,  donated  by 
J.  W.  Gilbert,  a  citizen  of  Nebraska,  have  been  permanently  domi- 
ciled therein,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  climate  and  natural  environ- 
ment will  insure  the  healthful  and  rapid  increase  of  all  of  these  most 
valuable  of  the  larger  native  mammals. 

Active  administrative  work  bj  the  Agricultural  Department  upon 
all  of  the  reserves  within  its  jurisdiction,  which  in  the  past  have  been 
in  serious  need  of  efficient  warden  service,  has  been  most  satisfactory. 


APPENDIX. 


[PuBuo—No.  209.] 
An  Act  For  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  ths 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  any  person 
who  shall  appropriate,  excavate,  injure,^  or  destroy  any  historic  or 

f)rehistoric  ruin  or  monument,*  or  any  object  of  antiquity,  situated  on 
ands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  iJnited  States, 
without  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  department  of  the 
Government  having  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  on  which  said  antiqui- 
ties are  situated,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  ninety  days,  or  shall  suffer  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  author- 
ized, in  his  discretion,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation  historic  land- 
marks, historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and  other  objects  of  historic 
or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon  the  lands  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  be  national  monu- 
ments, and  may  reserve  as  a  part  thereof  parcels  of  land,  the  limits  of 
which  in  all  cases  shall  be  confined  to  the  smallest  area  compatible 
with  the  proper  care  and  management  of  the  objects  to  be  protected: 
Providea.  That  when  such  objects  are  situated  upon  a  tract  covered 
by  a  bona  fide  unperfected  claim  or  held  in  private  ownership,  the 
tracts,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  care  and 
management  of  the  object,  may  be  relinauished  to  the  (jovemment, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  the 
relinquishment  of  such  tracts  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation 
of  archseological  sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  upon 
the  lands  under  their  respective  jurisdictions  may  be  granted  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War  to  institutions 
which  they  may  deem  properly  qualified  to  conduct  such  examina- 
tion, excavation,  or  gathering,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  they  may  prescribe :  Provided^  That  the  examinations,  excavations, 
and  gatherings  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  reputaole  museums, 
universities,  colleges^  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational 
institutions,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects, 
and  that  the  gatherings  shall  be  made  for  permanent  preservation  in 
public  museums. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  departments  aforesaid  shall 
make  and  publish  from  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved,  June  8,  1906. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  SUPERVISOR  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 

NATIONAL  PARK. 


Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 

Office  of  Supervisor, 
Estea  Park^  Colo.^  October  4, 1915. 

Sir  :  Pursuant  to  instructions  of  departmental  letter  of  September 
24,  1915,  I  make  the  following  report  on  the  affairs  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Rocky  Moimtain  National  Park  was  created  on  January  26, 
1915,  on  which  date  the  act  of  Congress  was  approved.  (Public, 
238,  63d  Cong.)  This  park  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Colo- 
rado and  has  an  area  or  358^  square  miles,  and  includes  the  principal 
part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Kange,  the  highest  point  being  Longs 
Peak,  which  is  14,255  feet,  and  14  moimtain  peaks  that  are  over 
13,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  park  is  accessible  to  tourists  and 
travelers  at  numerous  points  on  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries, 
where  trails  have  been  m  existence  for  a  nimiber  of  years. 

There  are  two  roads  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  which  are 
accessible  from  the  county  roads  without  passing  through  private 
property  before  entering  the  park.  The  most  central  point  from 
which  the  public  can  enter  the  park  to  different  points  therein  is 
Estes  Park,  a  small  village  located  about  3  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  to  the  park  boundary  and  approximately  %\  miles  from  the 
main  entrance  where  the  Fall  River  Road  enters  the  park. 

The  nearest  point  from  the  main  entrance  to  a  railroad  is  29^  miles. 
The  supervisor's  oflSce  for  this  park  was  opened  July  10,  1915,  and 
located  at  the  village  of  Estes  JPark,  the  nearest  pomts  to  railroad 
•  stations  from  that  place  being  Lyons,  Colo.,  22  miles;  Loveland,  33 
miles;  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  46  miles;  and  Boulder,  40  miles — automo- 
bile stage  lines  making  regular  trips  between  these  points  and  Estes 
Park,  with  special  rates  during  the  tourist  season.  1  assumed  char^ 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  as  acting  supervisor  on  July 
1, 1915,  and  was  unable  to  accomplish  as  much  as  I  desired  owing  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  unassisted,  no  appointments  of  employees  being 
made  until  August  10,  when  one  ranger  was  appointed.  Conse- 
quently there  has  been  little  progress  made  this  season  toward  im- 
provements in  the  park. 

ROADS. 

Foill  River  Road, — ^The  Fall  River  Road,  which  was  constructed 
with  State  convict  labor  in  1914,  before  the  nationdl  park  was  cre- 
ated, was  built  to  a  point  about  2  miles  within  the  park  boundary. 
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Construction  of  this  road  is  now  being  continued  to  a  point  3  miles 
distant  from  where  the  conWct  work  ended.  This  work  is  being 
done  under  contract  by  the  State  of  Colorado  at  a  cost  of  $18,000, 
$2,500  of  which  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  contractor  commenced  under  the  present  contract,  on  July  2, 
1915,  and  expects  to  complete  the  work  by  November  1  of  this 
year.  This  road  when  completed  will  terminate  at  the  junction  of 
the  county  road,  about  9  miles  north  of  Grand  Lake,  a  dii^ance  of 
approximately  19^  miles  within  the  park  boundary,  and  will  reach 
the  highest  point  when  crossing  the  Continental  Divide  at  about 
11^00  feet  above  sea  level. 

That  part  of  the  Fall  River  Road  which  was  built  by  convict  labor 
is  in  fair  condition  but  requires  repairing  at  certain  points.  It  is 
entirely  too  narrow,  in  some  places  being  only  8  and  10  leet  in  width. 
The  point  known  as  the  second  "  switchback,"  which  is  reached  by 
a  12  per  cent  grade,  was  not  sufficiently  wide  for  the  average  vehicle 
to  change  direction  without  a  "  seesaw  "  movement,  which  made  the 
point  extremely  dangerous,  there  being  no  protection  to  prevent  a 
vehicle  from  going  over  the  embankment. 

This  defect  hasl)een  remedied  by  cutting  into  the  bank  a  distance 
of  8  feet,  thereby  enabling  a  large  automobile  to  make  the  tarn. 
Contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction  of  a  stone  retaining  wall 
at  this  point,  and  when  completed  all  chances  of  accidents  at  this 
point  will  be  eliminated.  At  the  time  of  building  the  "convict 
road  "  no  culverts  were  constructed,  and  this  is  necessary  at  points 
400  feet  apart  where  the  grade  is  7  per  cent  or  more.  These  ciuverts 
should  be  installed  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  spring  of  1916,  and  the 
gutters  opened  up.    The  county  road  extending  into  the  park  on 

frivate  holdings  is  in  bad  condition.  A  survev  of  the  balance  of  the 
all  River  Road  should  be  made  before  any  nirther  steps  are  taken 
to  continue  the  construction.  The  survey  which  was  inade  in  1912 
was  a  preliminary  survey  only. 

Road  to  Syrague's. — ^There  is  a  roadway  entering  the  park  running 
parallel  to  Glacier  Creek  approximately  \\  miles  in  length  which 
was  constructed  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Sprague  at  his  own  expense,  and  leads 
to  his  summer  resort,  located  m  the  park.  Access  to  this  road  is 
through  private  property.  The  road  is  in  fair  condition  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  $100  would  improve  it  considerably. 

Road  to  Bear  Lake. — Continuing  from  Spraffue's  resort  in  a  west- 
erly direction  and  extending  to  within  1  mile  of  Bear  Lake  is  a  road- 
way, 2  miles  in  length,  in  poor  condition.  At  an  expenditure  of 
about  $300  this  roadway  could  be  made  passable  for  automobiles,  if 
a  log  bridge  was  constructed  across  Glacier  Creek  in  close  proximity 
to  Sprague's  resort. 

CoveTand  Lake  Road, — ^There  is  a  roadway  entering  the  park  near 
Copeland  Lake  and  extending  a  distance  of  approximatelv  \\  miles. 
The  road  is  in  poor  condition  and  was  built  by  the  Arbuctle  Supply 
&  Reservoir  Co.,  and  is  passible  for  horse-drawn  vehicles  only  and 
leads  to  a  trail  to  "Wild  Basin." 

Road  to  Mill  Creek  Ranger  Station. — ^This  road  runs  parallel  to 
Mill  Creek  andyextends  about  one-half  mile  into  the  park.  The  road 
is  in  poor  condition,  and  in  order  to  enter  the  park  at  this  point  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  through  private  lands  over  a  road  which  is  exceed- 
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infflv  bad.  ^^^  few  visitors  enter  the  park  at  this  point  except  with 
saddle  horse.  This  road  could  be  repaired  within  the  park  at  small 
exi)ense,  but  unless  the  road  outside  tne  park  were  put  in  proper  con- 
dition there  would  be  no  object  in  expending  any  money  on  the  road 
within  the  park  at  this  point.  Most  of  the  traffic  over  this  road  is 
by  local  residents  removing;  firewood  which  is  obtained  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mill  Creek  Hanger  Cabin  and  known  as  the  "  Pole  Patch." 

Beaver  Creek  Road. — ^There  is  a  roadway  which  starts  from  the 
"  High  Drive "  in  Horseshoe  Park,  outside  the  National  Park,  and 
crosses  the  National  Park  boundary  line  in  sec.  19,  T.  5  N^R. 
74  W.  and  extends  for  a  distance  of  approximately  IJ  miles.  This 
roadway  was  built  to  remove  timber  some  time  in  1910  and  is  in  fair 
condition,  but  would  require  considerable  expense  to  put  in  proper 
shape  for  automobiles. 

Grand  Lake  Coimty.  Road. — ^A  roadway  extending  approximately 
li  miles  within  the  park  boundary,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Grand 
like-Fall  River  Road,  has  just  been  completed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  coimty  commissioners  of  Grand  Cfounty.  The  expense  of  the 
construction  of  this  road  was  defrayed  with  otate  and  county  funds. 
The  road  runs  through  timber  where  a  40-foot  right  of  way  was  cut. 
It  is  designated  a  16-foot  roadway  but  is  considerably  wider  in 
numerous  plac^.  The  grade  is  less  than  1  per  cent.  It  will  eventu- 
ally connect  with  the  Fall  River  Road  whicn  is  now  under  construc- 
tion. The  roadway  at  the  present  time  ends  in  sec.  24,  T.  4  N., 
R.  76  W.  The  work  was  performed  by  day  labor.  Corrugated  iron 
culverts  were  used  in  the  construction.  There  is  considerable  timber 
along  the  right  of  way  which  should  be  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  done  with  the  timber  on  the  FaU  River,  Road. 

TRAILS. 

Most  of  the  interesting  parts  of  the  national  park  can  be  reached 
by  trail  only,  which  are  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  if  the  spring 
opens  sufficiently  early  in  1916  they  can  be  put  in  good  condition  for 
use  of  tourists  during  the  summer  season.  There  are  approximately 
128.5  miles  of  trails  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  as 
follows : 

Orand  Lake  Trail  {via  Flat  Top  Mountain) . — ^The  principal  and 
most  widely  known  trail  within  the  national  park  is  the  one  leading 
from  Estes  Park  to  Grand  Lake.  This  trail  enters  the  national  park 
6J  miles  from  Estes  Park  and  crosses  the  western  park  boundary 
one-fourth  mile  from  Grand  Lake,  18J  miles  within  the  national 
park.  This  trail  has  been  cleared  of  all  timber,  and  with  some  repair 
work  done  above  timberline  will  be  considered  a  good  trail. 

Grand  LcJte  Trail  {via  Mtlner  Pass). — ^This  trail  leaves  the  Fall 
River  Road  12^  miles  from  Estes  Park,  and  crosses  the  western  park 
boundary  12i  miles  north  of  Grand  Lake,  where  it  joins  the  county 
road.    liength  of  trail  11  miles. 

Bierstadt  Lake  Trail. — ^Leaves  Flat  Top  Trail  near  Mill  Creek 
Ranger  Station,  follows  old  sawmill  roaa  full  distance.  Some  of 
trail  is  in  bad  shape  and  in  need  of  repair.  Distance  from  ranger 
cabin  to  lake  1  mile. 
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Bierstadt  Lake  Trail  {from  Glacier  Creek). — ^From  Glacicur  Creek 
to  Bierstadt  Lake,  starting  at  the  junction  of  Storm  Pass  TraiL  Dis- 
tance li  miles.  Built  by  the  Forest  Service  in  1914.  Trail  in  good 
condition. 

Bear  Lake  Trail. — Joins  the  Flat  Top  Trail  IJ  miles  from  Bear 
Lake.    Trail  in  fair  conditicm. 

Bear  Lake  Trail. — ^From  '^  Miners  Cabin  "  to  Bear  Lake.  Distance 
1  mile.    Trail  in  good  condition. 

Loch  Yale  Trau. — ^From  "  Miners  Cabin ''  to  Loch  Vale,  distance 
3  miles.  Trail  needs  repair.  Built  in  1913  by  the  Estes  Park 
Improvement  Association. 

Storm,  Pass  Trail. — ^Leads  from  Glacier  Creek  to  Storm  Pass,  dis- 
tance 4  miles.  Built  by  the  Forest  Service  in  1914.  Trail  in  ^ood 
condition.    Trail  to  summit  of  Longs  Peak.    Trail  enters  national 

Eark  1  mile  above  Longs  Peak  Inn,  and  leads  to  the  summit  of 
ongs  Peak,  14,255  feet  high.  Distaiice  6  miles,  2^  miles  by  foot 
trail  only.  Trail  needs  some  repair  from  Mill  Creek  danger 
Station  to  "  The  Pool."  Trail  passes  over  "  Steep  Mountain  "  from 
the  Banker  Station  to  the  '^  Pool,"  a  distance  of  2^  miles.  Trail  in 
fair  condition. 

Trail  to  Fem^  Odessa^  and  Helene  Lakes. — ^From  Moraine  Paik 
past  Fern  and  Odessa  Lakes,  terminating  at  Helene  Lake.  Distance 
6|  miles.  A  new  trail  from  Fern  Lake  to  Lake  Odessa  was  con- 
structed in  the  fall  of  1914.  This  trail  should  be  repaired  and  ex- 
tended so  as  to  join  the  Flat  Top  trail,  passing  Lake  Helene  and 
Two  River  Lake. 

Lawn  Lake  trail. — ^Leads  from  Horseshoe  Park  to  Lawn  Lake. 
Distance  6  miles.    Needs  repair. 

YpsUon  Lake*  trail. — ^Branches  from  the  Lawn  Lake  trail  (me-half 
mile  from  Horseshoe  Park  and  extends  4  miles  to  the  lake.  In  good 
condition. 

Crystal  Lake  trail. — ^From  Lawn  Lake  to  Crystal  Lake.  Distance 
about  1  mile.    Trail  poorly  built  and  needs  construction. 

TomJ>stone  Ridge  trail. — ^From  Moraine  Park  through  "Windy 
Gulch  "  to  Poudre  Lakes.  A  scenic  trail,  but  is  in  poor  omdition. 
Distance  15  miles. 

Lost  Lake  trail. — ^Trail  follows  North  Fork  of  Big  Thompson 
River  to  Lost  Lake.  Distance  about  9  miles  from  Park  boundary 
line. 

Specimen  Mountain  trail.— From  Poudre  Lakes  to  "  The  Crater,'* 
on  Specimen  Mountain.  Trail  poorly  constructed.  Needs  consider- 
able repair  work.    Distance  1^  miles. 

Poiiare  River  trail. — ^From  Pingree  Park  to  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Poudre  River  and  then  up  the  nver  to  its  source  at  Poudre  LakesL 
Distance  about  15  miles.  Little  work,  other  than  "  blazing,"  has  been 
done  on  this  trail. 

Sand  Beach  Lake  trail. — ^From  Copeland  Lodge  to  Sand  Beadi 
Lake.    Distance  6  miles.    Trail  in  gooa  condition. 

Thunder  Lake  trail. — ^From  Copeland  Lake  to  Thunder  Lake,  in 
"Wild  Basin."    Distance  9  miles.    Trail  in  fair  conditicm. 

Ouzel  Lake  trail. — From  Copeland  Lake  to  Ouzel  Lake  and  Ouzel 
Falls.  Distance  7  miles.  Built  by  the  Forest  Service.  In  good 
condition. 
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LAKES. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  national  park  are  over  100  lakes. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  largest  and  most  important,  showing 
the  approximate  altitude  and  area  of  each.  Those  msrhed  with  an 
asterisk  (*)  have  been  stocked  with  fish. 

Lakei  in  Rocky  ilountain  ffaltonol  Park. 
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MOUNTAINS. 

The  Bocky  Mountain  K'ational  Park  is  composed  of  an  area  of 
mountain  peaks,  43  peaks  being  over  10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
highest  point  being  Longs  Peak,  which  reaches  an  altitude  of 
14,265.  There  are  14  peaks  over  13,000,  17  over  12,000,  and  7  over 
11,000.    The  following  is  a  list  of  peaks  and  their  altitudes: 

ifountojna  in  Rocky  Mountain  VaUonal  Park. 


FMt 

Longs  Peak 14,255 

MooDt  Meeker 13, 911 

Chteft  Head 13. 579 

Bagnes  Peak 13,654 

MouDt    Palrchlld 13,602 

Mount  TpaUon 13,  500 

Pagoda  Moant IS.  491 

Mnmmy  Mount 13,413 

Storm  Peak 13,835 

Mount  Alice 13,310 

I.«dy  Washington 13,267 

McHenry  Monnt 18,200 

Mount  Copeland 13, 176 

Taylor  Peak 13. 150 

Mount  Chlqulta 13,062 

Jlonnt  Jnlian 12.928 

Stones   Peak 12,915 

Hallett  Mountain 32.716 

Terra  Toma  Peak 12,686 

Mahona  Peak 12.629 

Thatchtop 12, 600 

Uoont  Ida 12,800 


FmL 

Andrews   Peak 12,664 

Mount  Dunraven 12,  548 

Specimen  Mountain 12.482 

Mount  Ghapln 12,453 

Tanlma  Peak 12,417 

Flat  Top  Mountain 12, 364 

Snow  Drift  Peak 12, 280 

Nakai  Peak 12. 221 

Monnt  Adams 12,215 

Mount  Craig 12, 005 

Battle  Mountain 11,930 

Mount  Dickinson 11,874 

Meadow  Mountain 11,  634 

Bighorn  Mountain 11,473 

Mount  PatteisoD 11,823 

Mount  Tlleaton 11.244 

Bstes    Cone L —  11,017 

Nisa  Mountain 10,  791 

Lookout  Mountain 10, 744 

Mount  Enentah 10, 787 

McOr^nr  Monntaln 10,482 
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GLACIERS. 

HcHletU  fi^Zaei^.— Altitude  13,000  feet.  Distance  from  Estes  Park 
17  miles — ^7^  by  roadway,  6|  by  horse  trail,  then  3  miles  by  foot. 

Spragve'a  Glacier. — Altitude  12,000  feet  Distance  3J  miles  from 
Fern  Lake — 14J  miles  from  Estes  Park. 

Tyndall  Glacier. — ^Altitude  12,000  feet.  Located  at  summit  of 
divide.  Can  be  reached  with  saddle  horse  over  Flat  Top  trail — 13 
miles  from  Estes  Park. 

Andrews  Gla/ner. — Altitude  11,750  feet  Located  2  miles  from 
Loch  Vale.  Trail  to  Loch  Vale  only.  Distance  from  Estes  Park  15 
miles. 

Taylor  Glacier. — Altitude  12,500  feet.  Distance  from  Loch  Vale 
2i  miles.    Trail  to  Loch  Vale  only — 15^  miles  from  Estes  Park. 

FISH. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  State  game  and  fish  commissioner  to 
stock  certain  lakes  and  streams  in  this  locality  with  trout,  and  this 
has  been  continued  since  the  national  park  has  been  created.  Since 
January,  1915, 165,000  trout  have  been  placed  as  follows: 

Head  waters  of  the  Big  Thompson  River  (Brook  trout) 25,000 

Head  waters  of  the  Big  Thompson  River  (Rainbow) 30,000 

South  Fork  of  the  Thompson  River  (Rainbow) 30,000 

South  Fork  of  the  Thompson  River  (Brook  trout) 20.000 

Upper  Fall  River  (Rainbow)— ' 30,000 

Lower  Crystal  I-.ake  (Rainbow) 10,000 

Two  River  I^ake  (Rainbow) 5,000 

Odessa  Lake  (Rainbow) .  5,000 

Fern  Lake  (Rainbow) 10.000 

Total 165,000 

There  are  two  fish  preserves  in  the  park  stocked  by  private  parties, 
one  by  A.  E.  Spra^e,  consisting  of  two  lakes  covering  an  area  or 
20  acres,  stocked  wim  Eastern  Brook,  and  Arrowhead  Lake  sometimes 
known  as  Heinricy  Lake,  which  was  stocked  in  1914  with  30,000 
"  Native  trout" 

ANIMAL  LIFE. 

Deer. — Owin^  to  the  protection  under  the  game  law  of  the  State 
deer  have  been  increasing  rapidly,  there  being  about  600  in  the  park 
and  surrounding  the  boundary.  They  are  rarely  seen  on  account  of 
Uie  heavily  timl^red  country. 

Elk. — ^In  1912,  20  head  of  elk  were  shipped  from  Wyoming  and 
put  into  the  forest,  a  part  of  which  is  now  the  national  park.  In 
1913,  25  more  were  shipped  from  the  same  place.  A  portion  of  these 
animals  died,  and  at  present  there  are  approximately  30  elk  in  the 
national  pf^rk  and  vicinity. 

Bear. — There  are  only  a  few  bear  in  the  park,  and  these  are  speci- 
mens of  the  common  black  bear. 

Sheep. — ^The  Big  Horn  sheep  are  found  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  some  of  them  are  exceptionally  tame,  tourists  having  approachea 
within  a  few  yards  of  them.    From  what  information  I  have  been 
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able  to  obtain  the  iMfe^ts<&  for  the  last  year  has  been  exceptionally 
large. 

WUd  birds  and  fowls. — Game  birds  are  scarce  within  the  park. 
The  ptarmigan  may  be  found  in  small  nmnbers  on  the  range  above 
timber  line.  Owing  to  the  open  season  on  grouse  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  they  have  become  nearly  extinct  in  this  locality^  but  under 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  park  rules  these  birds  will  increase 
rapidly. 

Fur-bearing  animals. — ^To  a  person  wishing  to  see  beaver  at  work 
an  exceptional  opportunitv  is  afforded  to  visitors,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  beaver  are  plentiful  in  various  localities  in  the  park.  Other 
fur-bearing  animals  are  few,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tliey  have  been 
trapped  in  past  j^ears  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  national  park. 

Predatory  ammals. — ^There  are  coyotes  and  mountain  lions  roam- 
ing within  the  park,  and  if  they  increase  to  any  extent  will  become 
a  detriment  to  the  preservatioi^  of  other  animals,  when  action  will 
be  necessary  looking  toward  their  destruction. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rain  during 
the  summer  very  few  fires  have  occurred.  Several  fires  were  caused 
by  careless  campers,  but  were  extinguished  by  passers-by. 

There  are  six  tool  boxes  located  in  different  parts  of  the  park  which 
will  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  paraphernalia  for  fighting  forest 
fires,  in  addition  to  installing  tools  in  the  ranger  cabins. 

RANGERS. 

There  are  only  three  rangers  provided  for  this  park,  at  a  salary 
of  $900  per  annum,  which  salary  I  do  not  consider  sufiicient  to 
attract  the  right  kind  of  men  for  this  class  of  labor.  This  is  an 
expensive  locality  to  live  in,  and  by  the  time  a  ranger  has  subsisted 
himself  and  his  horse  he  has  little  left  for  his  efforts.  In  my  opinion 
the  salaries  should  be  increased  to  $1,200  per  annum.  A  chief 
ranger  is  not  required  for  this  park  until  the  number  of  rangers 
has  been  increased  to  five  or  more. 

RANGER  STATIONS. 

There  are  four  ranger  cabins  within  the  park  and  located  as 
follows : 

MiU  Creek  Ranger  Station. — ^Located  on  Mill  Creek,  one-half 
mile  from  boundary  line  and  about  7  miles  from  Estes  Park  village. 
Partly  furnished.    Connected  with  telephone. 

Fall  River  Ranger  Cabin. — Located  on  the  Fall  River  Road,  6 
miles  from  park  boimdary  line  and  about  14^  miles  from  Estes  Park 
village,  about  one-half  mile  from  terminus  of  present  contract  of 
Fall  River  Road.    Partly  furnished. 

Shelter  cdbin^  Flat  Top  trail. — Located  on  Flat  Top  trail,  11 
miles  from  Grand  Lake  and  15  miles  from  Estes  Park.  Not 
furnished. 
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Specimen  Rdnger  Cabin. — Located  at  Poudre  Lakes.  Located 
about  3  miles  from  the  western  bomidary  and  10  miles  from  eastern 
bomidary  line  by  trail;  19|  miles  from  Estes  Park  village.  Not 
furnished. 

FIREWOOD. 

Free  firewood  permits  are  issued  to  resid^its  of  Estes  Park  and 
vicinity  for  their  own  use,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to 
volunteer  their  services  when  necessary  to  suppress  forest  fires. 
These  permite  are  issued  for  "  dead  and  down  ^  timber  located  in 
the  "  pole  patch  "  near  Mill  Creek  Ranger  Station. 

Permits  are  issued  for  firewood  for  ^'commercial  purposes"  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  per  cord.  This  wood  is  also  taken  from  the  "  pole 
patch." 

There  is  sufficient  "fire  killed"  and  "dead  and  down"  timber 
located  in  the  "  pole  patch  "  to  supply  the  residents  of  Estes  Park 
and  vicinity  for  a  number  of  years. 

Ten  "  free  permits "  for  firewood  have  been  issued  this  season  for 
74  cords,  and  one  permit  for  200  cords  for  "  commercial  purposes"  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conference  of  Estes  Park. 

PERMITS. 

The  following  permits  have  been  issued : 

Shepard  N.  Husted,  permit  to  guide,  $25  per  annum. 
Oharles  E.  Hewes,  permit  to  guide,  $25  per  annum. 
Glenn  E.  Mills,  permit  to  guide,  $25  per  annum. 
Clifford  S.  Hlfi^y,  permit  to  guide,  $25  per  annum. 
A.  B.  Sprague,  permit  for  3,000  feet  logs,  unsealed. 
W.  R.  Kibbe,  permit  for  8,000  feet  logs,  unsealed. 
D.  J.  March,  all  cut  timber  on  Fall  River  Road,  $80. 
Y.  M.  O.  A.  conference,  200  cords  firewood,  $100. 

CONCESSIONS. 

No  concessions  have  been  granted  other  than  the  continuation  of 
the  permits  for  hotels  and  resorts  issued  by  the  Forest  Service  prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  park. 

There  are  six  resorts  within  the  park  boundary,  as  follows : 

Conce99Um9  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 

HOTELS  AND  CAMPS. 

Rate  for  pe- 
riod stated. 

Higfoy  Bros.,  summer  hotel  and  resort  at  Fern  Lake,  permit  expires  Dec 
81.  1915 $15 

Hlgby  Bros.,  summer  hotel  and  camp  at  The  Pool,  permit  expires  Dec 

A.  B.  Sprague,  summer  liotei  building  and  fish  preserve  at  Bartholdt 
Park,  permit  expires  Dec  81, 1916 85 

WlUard  H.  Ashton,  summer  camping  grounds  at  Lawn  Lake,  permit  ex- 
pires Dec  31,  1915 15 

Enos  Mills,  shelter  cabin  at  timber  line.  Longs  Peak,  permit  expires  Dec 
31,  1915 10 

B.  A.  Brown,  summer  camping  grounds  r'  Bear  Lake,  permit  exidres 

Dec  81,  1915 A        ^ 15 


1  ■    ' 
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OTHEB  PERMITS. 

Bate  for  pe- 
riod stated. 

Willard  H.  Ashton,  use  of  10  acres  of  land  on  Lawn  Lake  for  pasture  pur- 
poses          2 

Willard  EL  Ashton,  use  of  telephone  connection  to  Government  line.  Per- 
mit transferred  to  Bradley  &  Patrick,  proprietors  of  Horseshoe  Inn, 
which  they  purchased  from  Mr.  Ashton 

Charles  B.  Hewes,  authorizes  construction  of  a  trail  in  park,  and  use  of 
8  acres  of  land  on  which  to  maintain  summer  hotel 

J.  H.  Hutchinson,  authorizes  construction  of  a  wagon  road  approximately 
7  miles  long  from  park  line  to  Hutchinson  Lakes.  No  charge  Is  made 
for  the  prlvllage  other  than  the  road  Is  to  be  open  to  the  €k>yemment 
free  of  charge 

In  my  opinion  the  rates  heretofore  made  by  the  Forest  Service 
for  permits  for  resorts  were  entirely  too  small. 

RESERVOIRS. 

There  are  a  number  of  irrigating  ditches  and  reservoirs  located  in 
the  park  title  to  which  is  in  the  name  of  private  parties  and  cor- 
porations. This  matter  will  be  investigated  at  first  opportunity  and 
report  made  thereon. 

CATTLE. 

There  have  been  no  permits  issued  to  transport  stock  through  the 
park,  and  only  one  instance  is  known  where  stock  was  transported 
and  the  owner  of  said  stock  has  been  notified  by  me  of  the  rules  and 
i*egulations  covering  this  matter.  There  is  no  stock  grazing  in  the 
park  at  the  present  time  under  permit,  and  the  department  has  de- 
cided not  to  allow  the  use  of  lands  within  the  park  for  ^*azing 
purposes. 

MINERAL  CLAIMS. 

There  are  several  so-called  "  mineral  claims  "  within  the  park,  and 
this  matter  is  now  under  investigation  to  find  whether  or  not  the 
claims  are  valid. 

PATENTED  LANDS. 

There  are  16  locations  of  patented  lands,  homestead  entries,  timber 
and  stone^  and  pre-emption  entries  within  the  park.  One  of  these 
locations  is  that  of  Daniel  T.  March,  in  sec.  11,  T.  5  N.,  R.  74  W., 
which  is  just  within  the  boundary  line  on  the  Fall  River  Road  at 
what  is  now  known  as  the  main  entrance  to  the  park. 

TELEPHONE  LINES. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  within  the  park  boundaries  two  tele- 
phone lines,  one  bem^  located  parallel  witn  Mill  Creek,  which  was 
used  to  connect  the  Mill  Creek  ranger  station  with  the  public  tele- 
phone line.  The  line  extends  approximately  one-half  mile  within 
the  boundary  and  3^  miles  outside.  The  line  is  in  j^ood  condition, 
with  the  exception  of  three-fourths  mile,  which  requires  reconstruc- 
tion. It  is  the  intention  to  install  a  telephone  instrument  in  the 
Mill  Creek  ranger  station  this  fall. 

8161*— mT  1©16-V0L  1 71 
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The  Fall  Eiver  line  extends  from  the  public  exchange  in  Estes 
Park,  running  parallel  with  the  Fall  River  Soad  to  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  park,  and  has  been  extended  by  the  contractor  of  the 
Fall  River  Road  for  a  distance  of  1^  miles.  I  believe  it  wiU  be 
advisable  to  install  a  telephone  instrument  at  this  point  and  con- 
tinue the  line  to  Fall  River  ranger  station,  a  distance  of  3|  miles,  and 
eventually  to  continue  the  line  to  Specimen  ranger  station,  a  distance 
of  5  miles  from  the  Fall  River  station. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

There  is  no  transportation  furnished  this  office,  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  hire  an  automobile  on  numerous  occasions  to  make  trips 
to  certam  points  of  the  park  which  are  accessible.  Had  there  been 
available  transportation,  no  doubt,  more  frequent  trips  would  have 
been  made,  and  it  might  be  advisable  to  consider  the  purchase  of  an 
automobile  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  this 
office. 

CASUALTIES. 

During  the  month  of  August  Bertha  Herbaugh,  of  Highland,  HI., 
dislocated  her  elbow  on  the  trail  to  Fern  Lake.  Proper  action  was 
taken  at  the  time,  consequently  the  affair  was  not  serious. 

On  September  2, 1915,  Dr.  Thornton  R.  Sampson,  of  Austin,  Tex^ 
left  Grand  Lake  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Estes  Park,  and  was 
last  seen  by  a  licensed  guide  on  the  Flat  Top  trail  about  2  miles  from 
Grand  Lake.  On  notification  of  his  disappearance  September  14, 
prompt  action  was  taken  to  locate  his  whereabouts,  and  volunteer 
searching  parties  were  organized,  assisted  by  Forest^  Service  rangers 
and  park  rangers,  but  without  result.  The  supposition  is  he  became 
bewildered  after  reaching  Flat  Top  Mountam  and  was  unable  to 
locate  the  trail.  It  is  also  possible  that  Dr.  Sampson  mav  have  been 
struck  by  lightning  or  may  have  had  an  attack  of  heart  failure. 

Since  the  disap{)earance  of  Dr.  Sampson,  the  line  of  cairns  which 
distinguish  the  trail  across  Flat  Top  Mountain  have  been  rearranged, 
and  numerous  other  cairns  which  were  in  existence  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  cairns  at  the  present  time  are  airanged  about  200  feet 
apart,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  paint  them  white,  with  a  black  circle 
about  1  foot  from  the  top. 

VISITORS. 

It  is  impossible  to  report  the  number  of  persons  who  visited  this 
park  during  the  season  of  1915  other  than  a  rough  estimate.  The 
majority  of  people  entering  the  park  enter  through  the  eastern 
boundary,  as  a  rule,  from  the  village  of  Estes  Park.  During  the 
summer  season  of  1914  a  check  was  Kept  of  the  number  of  visitors 
to  this  region,  and  an  estimate  of  56,000  persons  was  made  at  that 
time.  From  observation  and  information  obtained  from  business 
men  in  this  locality,  I  would  state  that  the  number  of  visitors  to 
Estes  Park  during  this  season  was  10,000  less  than  the  previous  vear, 
viz,  46,000.  Estimating  that  two-thirds  of  this  number  entered  the 
National  Park,  this  would  make  the  approximate  number  of  visitors 
81,000. 
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The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  patrons  of  the  resorts 
within  the  park  during  the  past  season : 

Higby  Bros.,  Fern  Lake,  hotel  and  summer  camp 1, 055 

Higby  Bros.,  The  Pool,  rest  house  (estimated) 25 

Willard  H.  Ashton,  Lawn  Lake,  rest  house  (estimated) 100 

Enos  Mills,  Longs  Peak,  shelter  cabin,  lodging  and  meals 430 

Enos  Mills,  Longs  Peak,  shelter  cabin,  without  lodging  or  meals 1, 064 

A.  E.  Sprague,  Bartholdt  Park,  hotel  and  summer  resort  (estimated) 800 

E.  A.. Brown,  Bear  Lake,  summer  resort  and  camp  (estimated) 500 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  herewith  submit  the  following  recommendations:  That  this  office 
should  have  the  services  of  a  clerk  and  stenographer  at  a  salary  of 
$900  per  annum ;  that  a  two-seated  automobile  be  purchased  for  the 
use  01  this  office;  that  the  salaries  of  rangers  be  increased  to  $1^00 
per  annum;  that  the  force  of  rangers  be  increased  to  four  for  the 
present;  that  legislation  be  recommended  for  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  for  the  continuation  of  the  Fall  River  Road ;  that  the  tele- 
phone line  on  Fall  River  Road  be  extended  to  Specimen  ranger  sta- 
tion ;  that  a  shelter  station  be  constructed  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Flat 
Top  Mountain. 

Also  that  the  following  new  trails  be  constructed,  if  an  appropria- 
tion is  made  sufficiently  large  for  this  purpose,  the  average  cost  of 
trails  in  this  locality  being  approximately  $150  per  mile:  Trail  on 
Tombstone  Ridge,  terminating  at  Poudre  Lakes,  distance  15  miles; 
trail  from  Lake  Helene  to  Flat  Top  Mountain,  distance  1^  miles; 
trail  from  Odessa  Lake  to  Lake  Helene,  distance  1^  miles;  trail  from 
Fern  Lake  to  Hour  Glass  Lake  via  Spruce  Lake,  distance  3  miles; 
a  trail  from  "  The  Pool "  through  Forest  Canyon  to  Poudre  Lakes, 
distance  15  miles,  which  trail  would  pass  through  the  best-timberea 
region  in  the  national  park ;  a  trail  to  Mills  Lake  and  Glacier  Gor^, 
distance  about  3  miles;  a  trail  from  Fall  River  ranger  cabin  to  ttie 
northern  boundary  of  the  park  at  a  point  where  the  Poudre  River 
crosses  the  boundary  line,  distance  about  5  miles;  foot  trail  to  Chasm 
Lake,  located  at  the  head  of  "  East  Gorge  "  of  Longs  Peak. 
Very  respectfully, 

C  R.  Trowbrtoge, 
Acting  Supervisor, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C. 


APPENDIX. 

BITLES  AND  BEGULATIONS  APPBOVED  MAY  29,   1915. 

National  parks  are  established  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people, 
preserving  the  natural  conditions  within  their  boundaries  in  unimpaired  form 
for  present  and  future  generations  .  In  furtherance  of  this,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  aslis  the  cooperation  of  the  public  in  the  following  rules  and  regula- 
tions: 

(1)  CJooperation  is  sought  toward  preventing  the  destruction,  injury,  or  de- 
facement in  any  way  of  the  public  property  or  the  trees,  vegetation,  rocks,  min- 
erals, animal  and  bird,  or  other  life,  or  other  natural  conditions  and  curiosities 
in  the  park. 

(2)  Visitors  and  others  must  not  cut  living  timber  without  written  permis- 
sion of  the  supervisor.  Camping  parties  may  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel 
Stumps  should  be  cut  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible. 

(3)  It  Is  very  dangerous  to  life  to  throw  stones  from  clifCs,  to  roll  bowldew 
down  hills,  or  to  pollute  the  waters  within  the  park,  and  such  practices  should 
be  carefully  avoided. 

(4)  Fires  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  perils  to  the  park ;  they  must  not  be 
kindled  near  trees,  dead  wood,  moss,  dry  leaves,  or  other  vegetable  refuse,  but 
in  some  open  space  on  rocks  or  dirt.  When  fires  are  no  longer  necessary  they 
must  be  completely  extinguished,  and  the  embers  and  bed  smothered  with  dirt 
or  water,  so  that  there  remains  no  possibility  of  reignitlon. 

(5)  The  park  is  a  sanctuary  for  wild  life  of  every  sort,  and  no  one  should 
frighten,  hunt  or  kill,  wound  or  capture  any  bird  or  wild  animal  in  the  park 
except  dangerous  animals  when  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  destroying 
life  or  inflicting  Injury. 

(6)  The  outfits.  Including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means  of  tranqjorta- 
tion  used  by  persons  engagetl  in  hunting,  killing,  trapping,  ensnaring,  or  captu^ 
ing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  possession  of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands 
under  other  clrcim:istances  than  prescribed  above,  must  be  taken  up  by  the 
supervisor  and  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  It  is  shown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not 
the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and  the  actual 
owner  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Firearms  will  be  permitte<l  in  Hne 
park  only  on  written  permission  of  the  supervisor.  Visitors  entering  or  travel- 
ing through  the  park  to  places  beyond  should,  at  entrance,  report  and  surr«ider 
all  firearms,  traps,  nets,  seines,  or  explosives  In  their  possession  to  the  lh«t 
park  officer,  and,  In  proper  cases,  may  obtain  his  written  leave  to  carry  them 
through  the  park  sealed. 

(7)  Fishing  Is  permitted  with  hook  and  line  only  and  never  for  profit  or 
merchandise.  Fishing  in  particular  water  or  except  In  special  seasons  may  b* 
suspended  by  the  supervisor.  All  fish  hooked  less  than  7  inches  long  shall  be 
carefully  handled  with  moist  hands  and  returned  at  once  to  the  water  if  not 
seriously  injured.  Fish  retained  should  be  killed.  Thirty  fish  will  constitute 
the  limit  for  a  day's  catch. 

(8)  Much  of  the  park  area  is  little  traveled,  rugged,  and,  to  ioexperieooed 
persons,  dangerous,  and  visitors  are  urged  to  employ  licensed  guides.  Lerpf 
camp  outfits  and  pack  trains  should  be  accompanied  by  a  licensed  guide,  unl«s 
authority  to  travel  without  such  licensed  guide  Is  granted  by  the  supervisor. 
The  super\isor  will  grant  authority  to  competent  i)er8ons  to  act  as  guides,  and 
may  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion. 

(9)  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  engage  In  any  busi- 
ness, or  erect  buildings  upon  the  Government  lands  In  the  park  without  pennis- 
slon,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(10)  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled  to  the  fiiU 
use  and  enjoyment  thereof;  the  boundaries  of  such  lands,  however,  most  bt 
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determined,  and  marked  and  defined,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  park  lands.  While  no  limitations  or  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the 
use  of  such  private  lands  so  long  as  such  use  does  not  Interfere  with  or  Injure 
the  park,  private  owners  must  provide  against  trespass  by  their  stock  or  cattle, 
or  otherwise,  upon  the  park  lands,  and  all  trespasses  committed  will  be  pun- 
ished to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Stock  may  be  taken  over  the  park  lands 
to  patented  private  lands  with  the -written  permission  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  supervisor,  but  such  permission  and  supervision  are  not  required 
when  access  to  such  private  lands  is  had  wholly  over  roads  or  lands  not  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  United  States. 

(11)  Allowing  the  running  at  large,  herding,  or  grazing  of  cattle  or  stock 
of  any  kind  on  the  Government  lands  in  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such 
stock  or  cattle  over  same,  must  be  avoided  except  where  authority  therefor  has 
been  granted  by  the  supervisor.  The  supervisor  will  make  every  effort  not  to 
burden  bona  fide  settlers  near  the  park  boundaries  In  the  grazing  of  their  do- 
mestic stock,  and  has  authority  to  deal  with  these  and  other  special  cases.  Cat- 
tle or  stock  found  Improperly  on  the  park  lands  may  be  Impounded  and  held 
until  claimed  by  the  owner  and  the  trespass  adjusted. 

(12)  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted  upon  Government 
lands  In  the  park,  and.  In  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the 
sale  or  gift  of  intoxicating  beverages  will  not  be  permitted  in  the  park  after 
January  1,  1916. 

(13)  Only  such  private  notices  or  advertisements  as  are  necessary  to  the 
convenience  and  guidance  of  the  public,  and  then  only  when  arranged  in  ap- 
propriate style,  win  be  allowed  In  the  park. 

(14)  Campers  and  those  stopping  for  lunch  are  urged  to  leave  as  little  i)er- 
manent  evidence  of  their  visit  as  possible.  Camp  should  be  pitched  away  from 
streams  and  highways.  All  paper,  boxes,  straw,  and  other  Inflammable  litter 
or  garbage  should  be  carefully  burned  before  leaving,  and  other  refuse,  such 
as  cans,  should  be  crushed  and  burled.  Leave  no  refuse  In  or  near  running 
water. 

(15)  Automobiles  are  permitted  on  all  the  highways  of  the  park  without 
charge  until  further  order,  but  reasonable  speed,  great  caution,  and  frequent 
sound  warning  are  essential  to  safety. 

(16)  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  Improper  conduct  or  who 
violate  the  letter  or  spirit  of  these  regulations  will  be  summarily  removed  from 
the  park  and  not  permitted  to  return  without  written  permission  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  No  lessee  or  licensee  shall  retain  In  his  employment 
any  person  whose  presence  In  the  park  may  be  deemed  by  the  supervisor  sub- 
versive of  good  order  and  management  of  the  park. 

(17)  The  foregoing  are  hereby  announced  as  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  this  park.  The  supervisor  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  park  lands  and  to  enforce  these  rules  and 
regulations  and  the  provisions  of  Congress. 

AH  ACrr  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  BOCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PABK 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO,  AND  FOB  OTHEB  PUBPOSEa 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  tract  of  land  in  the  State 
of  Colorado  particularly  described  by  and  Included  within  metes  and  bounds 
as  follows,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  section  thirty-four, 
township  three  north,  range  seventy-three  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian, 
Colorado,  thence  north  along  the  section  lines  to  the  northeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion three,  said  township ;  thence  west  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  section ; 
thence  north  along  the  section  lines  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  sixteen, 
township  four  north,  range  seventy-three  west;  thence  west  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  said  section;  thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  eight, 
said  township;  thence  west  along  the  section  lines  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
s^loU  seven,  said  township;  thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner  of  township 
four  north,  range  seventy-four  west;  thence  west  along  the  first  correction 
line  north,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  thlrty-slx,  township  five  north, 
range  seventy-four  west;  thence  north  along  the  range  line  to  the  northeast 
center  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  thirteen, 
•aid  township;  thence  west  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter 
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departbfent  of  the  interior, 

Hot  Springs  Reservation, 
Office  of  the  Superintendent, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  August  13 j  1915, 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  my  aimual  report  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1915. 

HISTORY. 

While  there  is  no  positive  historical  data  fixing  the  date  of  dis- 
covery of  these  hot  springs,  it  is  presumed  from  legendary  traditions 
handed  down  that  tney  were  discovered  by  the  nomadic  primitive 
races  and  their  healing  waters  were  used  for  niany  generations  before 
the  adventurous  Ponce  de  Leon  set  foot  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
From  the  most  reliable  historicfd  data  available  it  is  beheved  that 
these  now  famous  Hot  Springs  were  visited  in  1541  bv  De  Soto  and 
his  proud,  chivalric  band  of  CastiUans,  who  were  the  nrst  white  men 
,to  (mnk  from  the  **  Fountain." 

As  nearly  as  can  be  established  from  truthful  history  the  first  white 
settlers  came  in  the  year  1800.  Dimbar  and  Hunter  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition  visited  the  Hot  Springs  in  1804,  and  their  report 
shows  that  they  foxmd  an  open  log  cabin  and  a  few  huts  built  of  spht 
boards,  which  nad  been  erected  by  persons  resorting  to  the  springs 
^or  the  restoration  of  their  healm.  A  cabin  was  built  there  by 
Manuel  Prudhomme  in  1807,  and  he  was  joined  in  the  same  year  by 
John  Purciful  and  Isaac  Gates,  who  camped  here  and  engaged  in 
hunting  and  trapping. 

From  this  time  the  fame  of  the  springs  began  to  spread  and  each 
year  added  to  their  patronage.  Toward  the  end  of  the  twenties 
there  were  permanent  settlers  at  the  springs.  In  1832  four  sections 
of  land  were  reserved  by  the  Government,  with  the  hot  springs  near 
the  center,  and  in  1878  this  land  was  platted  and  sold  to  various 
claimants  with  the  exception  of  that  which  now  comprises  the  perma- 
nent Hot  Springs  Reservation  and  all  of  the  hot  springs.  At  the 
time  of  this  subdivision  the  Government  retained  a  large  number  of 
city  residence  lots,  practically  all  of  which  have  since  been  sold  from 
time  to  time  at  public  auction  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, after  due  advertisement.  None  of  these  lots,  however,  were 
within  the  boxmds  of  the  permanent  reservation,  but  located  in  the 
city  proper. 

The  Hot  Springs  Reservation  now  contains  an  area  of  911  acres, 
consisting  of  five  units,  viz.  Hot  Springs,  North,  West,  and  Su^ar 
Loaf  Mountains,  and  Whittington  Lake  Reserve  Park,  but  the  not 
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departbfent  of  the  interior, 

Hot  Springs  Reservation, 
Office  of  the  Superintendent, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  August  13, 1915. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  my  omiual  report  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  for  the  fiscal  year 
enaed  June  30,  1915. 

HISTORY. 

While  there  is  no  positive  historical  data  fixing  the  date  of  dis- 
covery of  these  hot  springs,  it  is  presumed  from  legendary  traditions 
handed  down  that  tney  were  discovered  by  the  nomadic  primitive 
races  and  their  healing  waters  were  used  for  many  generations  before 
the  adventurous  Ponce  de  Leon  set  foot  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
From  the  most  rehable  historical  data  available  it  is  beheved  that 
these  now  famous  Hot  Springs  were  visited  in  1541  bv  De  Soto  and 
his  proud,  chivalric  band  of  CastiUans,  who  were  the  nrst  white  men 
.to  (mnk  from  the  ^'Foxmtain.'' 

As  nearly  as  can  be  established  from  truthful  history  the  first  white 
settlers  came  in  the  year  1800.  Dxmbar  and  Hxmter  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition  visited  the  Hot  Springs  in  1804,  and  their  report 
shows  that  they  foxmd  an  open  log  cabin  and  a  few  huts  built  of  split 
boards,  which  nad  been  erected  by  persons  resorting  to  the  springs 
^or  the  restoration  of  their  healm.  A  cabin  was  built  there  by 
Manuel  Prudhomme  in  1807,  and  he  was  joined  in  the  same  year  by 
John  Purciful  and  Isaac  Gates,  who  camped  here  and  engaged  in 
hunting  and  trapping. 

From  this  time  the  fame  of  the  springs  began  to  spread  and  each 
year  added  to  their  patronage.  Toward  the  end  of  the  twenties 
there  were  permanent  settlers  at  the  springs.  In  1832  four  sections 
of  land  were  reserved  by  the  Government,  with  the  hot  springs  near 
the  center,  and  in  1878  this  land  was  platted  and  sold  to  various 
claimants  with  the  exception  of  that  which  now  comprises  the  perma- 
nent Hot  Springs  Reservation  and  all  of  the  hot  springs.  At  the 
time  of  this  subdivision  the  Government  retained  a  large  number  of 
city  residence  lots,  practically  all  of  which  have  since  been  sold  from 
time  to  time  at  public  auction  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, after  due  advertisement.  None  of  these  lots,  however,  were 
within  the  boxmds  of  the  permanent  reservation,  but  located  in  the 
city  proper. 

The  Hot  Springs  Reservation  now  contains  an  area  of  911  acres, 
consisting  of  five  units,  viz,  Hot  Springs,  North,  West,  and  Su^ar 
Loaf  Mountains,  and  Whittington  Lake  Reserve  Park,  but  the  not 
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water  springs  issue  forth  only  from  the  west  slope  and  at  the  base  of 
Hot  Springs  Moxmtain,  which  embraces  264  acres,  and  the  46  springs, 
with  an  averse  daily  now  of  826.000  gallons  and  an  average  tempera- 
ture of  135®  F.^  are  confined  witnin  an  area  of  600  by  1,400  feet. 

Situated,  as  it  is,  in  a  spur  of  the  Ozark  Moimtains,  which  are  noted 
for  their  beauty,  the  natural  scenic  conditions  are  all  that  heart  coudd 
wish,  and  to  sunerers  of  various  diseases  it  offers  thermal  radioactive 
water  and  climatic  conditions  unequaled,  and  no  mineral  waters  yet 
discovered  can  show  as  great  a  number  of  cures  or  such  a  range  and 
variety  of  ailments  which  the  human  body  ia  heir  to  that  yield  to  their 
almost  miraculous  influence. 

The  wisdom  of  the  retention,  control,  and  supervision  of  these 
spring  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  National  Government  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  during  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  title 
was  established.  The  trust  reposed  in  the  Government  by  the  people 
has  been  guarded  with  extreme  care.  The  springs  are  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  poople,  free  from  monopolv  and  extortion,  and  within  the 
reach  of  all.  The  obligation  assumea  carried  with  it  responsibiUti^ 
which  have  been  discharged  in  a  manner  befitting  their  protection 
and  benefit,  and  is  a  guaranty  that  in  future  years  this  priceless  boon 
to  suffering  humanity  will  be  administered  with  characteristic  fidelitY 
to  the  end  that  it  may  remain  the  common  heritage  of  all  manldna. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Upon  assuming  charge  of  the  reservation  as  superintendent  August 
4,  1914, 1  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  corps  of  efficient  employees  who 
have  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  proper  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  this  <mce. 

The  problems  with  which  we  have  to  contend  are  entirely  different 
from  those  encountered  in  any  of  the  other  national  parks,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  125.000  or  more  visitors  annually 
call  at  the  superint^dent's  office  for  information  and  advice  relative 
to  doctors,  bathhouses,  hotels,  etc.  This  information  eiven  is  neces- 
sarily general  in  character,  and  in  most  cases  a  circmar  of  ^neral 
information  issued  by  the  department  and  a  list  of  the  registered 
physicians  is  furnished  to  the  applicant.  A  large  number  of  these 
persons  are  sick,  debilitated,  or  nervous,  and  extreme  care  is  taken 
to  see  that  all  receive  kind  and  courteous  treatment,  which  is  highly 
appreciated  by  the  visiting  public.  The  visitor  is  the  principal  asset 
in  Hot  Springs,  and  shoma  be  treated  with  due  consideration  and 
made  to  feel  at  home  upon  his  arrivaL 

Economy  is  practiced  in  the  expenditure  of  fun<b,  and  practicaDy 
aU  improvement  work  is  done  by  dav  labor  under  direct  supervision 
from  the  supnerintendent's  office,  tnereby^  saving  the  profits  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  contractors  and  giving  the  Government  full 
value  received  for  every  dollar  expended. 

A  complete  daQy  report  is  rendered  by  the  manager  of  each  bath- 
house, snowing  the  name,  home  and  local  address,  attendant,  and 
doctor,  if  any,  of  each  purchaser  of  a  bath  ticket,  together  witn  the 
total  number  of  baths  given  each  day,  supplemented  by  a  sworn 
monthly  statement  of  the  business  of  the  bathhouse,  and  then  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  a  sworn  annual  statement  is  submitted  by  each 
bathhouse  and  the  Arlington  Hotel,  showing  the  total  receipts,  itemised 
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expendituresy  and  net  profits  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed^  all  of  the 
monthly  and  annual  reports  are  carefully  checked  immediately  upon 
receipt,  and  any  discrepancies  discovered  are  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  lessee  or  manager  and  corrected  at  once.  These  reports,  taken 
as  a  whole,  furnish  data  for  a  complete,  accurate,  and  comprenensive 
record  of  the  business  of  the  bathhouse. 

OFFICIAL  VISITORS. 

During  November.  1914,  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  was  signally 
honored  oy  a  visit  irom  the  Hon.  Bo  Sweeney,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  accompanied  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Acker,  assistant  attorney 
in  the  department,  who  for  many  years  has  been  closely  connected 
with  the  National  Park  Service.  "While  here  they  had  an  oppor- 
timity  of  meeting,  by  appointment  in  the  superintendent's  omce,  a 
large  delegation  oi  the  city's  most  prominent  business  and  professional 
men,  and  after  each  citizen  had  expressed  his  views  relative  to  the 
different  matters  pertaining  to  the  test  interest  of  HofSprings  and 
the  Government  reservation,  the  Assistant  Secretary  took  up  the 
different  matters  separately,  which  had  been  under  discussion,  and 
handled  them  in  such  an .  able  and  practicable  manner  that  his 
remarks  were  the  subject  of  much  favorable  comment  by  those 
present. 

This  visit  was  made  at  a  most  opportune  time,  during  the  week  in 
which  the  Arkansas  State  Fair  was  held  here,  at  whidi  time  there 
was  a  large  attendance  of  people  from  all  sections  of  the  State,  headed 
by  Governor  Hays  and  staff^  together  with  nearly  all  other  State 
officials,  all  of  whom  were  delighted  with  the  interest  the  department 
was  talun^  in  this  resort. 

A  few  aays  later  in  the  month,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  we  were 
honored  by  a  visit  from  the  general  superintendent  and  landscape 
engineer  of  national  parks,  Mr.  Mark  Danieb,  whose  eminent  reputa- 
tion in  his  chosen  profession  had  preceded  hun.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  during  his  two  days'  stay  it  rained  almost  continually,  mereby 
preventing  him  from  viewing  the  reservation  imder  favorable  condi- 
tions. However,  he  expressed  himself  as  highly  pleased  and  prophe- 
sied a  great  future  for  this  resort.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more 
advantageous  place  in  this  coimtry  for  a  landscape  engineer  to  display 
his  genius,  nor  one  where  his  accomplishments  would  be  enjoyed  to 
a  fmler  extent  by  a  greater  number  of  America's  health-pleasure 
seekers  than  on  tne  Hot  Springs  Moimtain  from  which  flow  the  far- 
famed  hot  waters  of  mysterious  heahng. 

Also,  in  the  latter  part  of  September  of  the  same  year,  the  reserva- 
tion was  visited  by  Mr.  T.  Warren  AUen,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
National  Park  and  Forest  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  made  a  tour  and  thorough  inspection  ot  the  system  of  moimtain 
roads  on  the  reservation,  and  took  occasion  to  express  himself  favor- 
ably on  their  general  condition. 

For  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  this  year.  Hot  Springs  had  the 
distinguished  honor  of  a  visit  from  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Marshall,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife.  His  visit 
here  was  the  cause  of  a  large  and  patriotic  gathering  beinjg  held  at  the 
State  Fair  Grounds,  where  he  delivered  an  address  which  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  large  crowd  who  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  him. 
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Mr.  Marshall  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Government's  possessions  at 
Hot  Springs,  visiting  this  office,  the  bathhouses,  and  uie  Army  and 
Nary  General  Hospital. 

These  visits  from  Gk)vemment  officials  are  beneficial  in  many 
respects  and  bring  about  a  better  understanding  as  to  physical  condi- 
tions as  they  actually  exist. 

It  is  expected  that  Hon.  Stephen  T.  Mather,  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  in  charge  of  national  park  affairs,  will  visit 
Hot  Springs  and  the  reservation  during  the  fall  of  the  present  vear, 
which  will  be  of  immense  value  to  lK)th  the  department  and  the 
reservation. 

It  is  also  earnestly  hoped  that  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  will  find  it  convenient  to  visit  this  place  in  Uie  very 
near  future,  as  I  feel  that  this  is  the  most  valuable  reservation  owned 
by  the  Government  because  of  the  fact  that  it  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  restoration  of  health  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of  its  citizens 
who  are  afilicted  with  ailments  in  which  these  life-giving  waters  are 
indicated. 

In  all,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  115,000  persons  visited 
Hot  Springs  during  the  pa^t  ye^^ 

DOCTOR  DRUMMING. 

'  The  nefarious  practice  of  drumming  patieoits  to  doctors  was  started 
in  Hot  Springs  some  40  years  ago  when  visitors  were  forced  to  reach 
there  by  means  of  the  old-fashioned  wild  western  stage  coach.  The 
drummers  in  those  days  would  ride  out  10  miles  or  more  on  horse- 
back and  meet  the  stages  coming  in  and  solicit  the  passengers  to 
the  different  hotels,  and  later  to  some  doctor,  who  would  split  his 
fee  with  the  drummer. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  department  has  promulgated  rulee 
and  regmations  setting  forth  conditions  imder  which  registered  phy- 
sicians may  prescribe  the  baths,  which,  if  followed  U>  the  letter, 
would  elimmate  the  practice  of  drumming;  but  this  office  has  expe- 
rienced much  difficulty  in  getting  evidence  sufficiently  strone  in 
character,  as  viewed  by  the  departxaent,  to  justify  the  remov^  of 
any  of  the  doctor's  names  from  the  r^;istered  list  for  some  time 
past. 

When  evidence  of  drumming  is  taken  by  the  superintendent 
ajgainst  any  doctor  the  same  is  submitted  to  the  Federal  registra- 
tion bo^,  which  in  turn  reviews  it  and  tran^nits  it  to  the  depart- 
ment, together  with  such  recommendation  as  in  their  judgment  the 
case  may  warrant.  The  Federal  registration  board  is  composed  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Se<5etary  of  the  Interior. 

Even  though  tne  desired  results  have  not  been  attained  with 
regard  to  drumming,  the  constant  investigations  being  made  by 
this  office  has  deterred  this  practice  to  a  CTeat  extent,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  conditions  have  been  mum  improved  during  the 
past  two  years.  Drumming  as  it  now  exists  is  usually  consummated 
through  a  ''confidence  game";  that  is  to  say,  the  visitor  will  be 
approached  by  some  person  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  boarding 
house,  who  secures  the  confidence  of  the  visitor,  perhaps  by  tdUng 
him  tnat  he  had  the  same  trouble  himself  when  ne  came  here.  The 
strange  visitor  will  almost  invariably  ask  who  his  doctor  is»  and 
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nsuallj  employs  him,  thereby  dramming  himself.  The  proprietor 
of  tJie  boarding  house  is  the  person  who  receives  the  split  from  the 
doctor.  However,  vigilance  by  this  office  has  reduced  drumming  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  confined  to  a  very  few  doctors. 

THE  OERTEL  SYSTEM  OF  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBING. 

On  the  roads  on  North  Moimtain  and  Hot  Springs  Moimtain 
courses  have  been  laid  out  for  a  scientific  system  of  mountain  climb- 
ing known  as  the  Oertel  system  of  graduated  exercise,  the  same  that 
is  used  at  Bad  Nauheim,  Germany.  The  courses  are  indicated  by 
stone  monuments,  finished  with  apex  tops  and  painted,  300  feet 
apart.  These  monuments  have  the  nmnber  cut  on  the  face  of  each 
stone  on  two  sides  and  are  set  so  the  patient  can  easily  see  the  num- 
ber or  distance  he  has  walked  either  coming  or  going.  There  are 
four  courses  or  roads  marked  in  this  way  and  the  nimiber  on  each 
monument  is  painted  in  the  color  used  for  the  course  on  the  map. 

A  maj)  8  by  10  J  inches  has  been  prepared  and  may  be  procured 
by  physicians  at  a  nominal  cost.  Each  course  is  represented  in 
colors,  yellow  being  used  for  a  course  comparatively  level;  green, 
for  a  course  slight^  inclined;  blue,  for  a  course  moderately  steep; 
and  red  for  a  course  verjr  steep.  Tnis  map  has  a  space  on  the  back 
for  the  physician's  directions  and  simature,  so  that  the  physician  can 
prescribe  m  an  accurate  manner  the  distance  and  course  required, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

Course  No.  1,  slightly  inclined  and  shown  in  yellow  on  the  map. 
starts  at  the  corner  of  Fountain  Street  and  dentral  Avenue  ana 
extends  up  Happy  Hollow  (Fountain  Street)  to  momunent  18  inter- 
secting course  No.  3,  at  North  and  Hot  Springs  Moimtain  divide. 

Coiirse  No.  2,  shown  in  green  on  the  map,  starts  at  monmnent  5 
and  Government  monmnent  No.  36  on  soutn  line  of  Foimtain  Street 
at  entrance  to  Hot  Springs  Mountain  road  and  extends  to  monument 
No.  30,  terminating  at  the  drinking  pavilion  and  tower  at  the  top  of 
the  mountain  where  it  joins  course^o.  3. 

Course  No.  3,  shown  in  blue  on  the  map,  begins  at  jimction  of  Canon 
Street  and  Central  Avenue  and  extends  to  monument  No.  33  at  the 

Savilion  and  tower  at  the  end  of  course  No.  2.  It  traverses  parts  of 
forth  and  Hot  Springs  Mountain  roads. 

Course  No.  4,  shown  in  red  on  the  map,  begins  at  the  main  entrance 
between  Maurice  and  Fordyce  bathhouses  and  extends  up  moimtain 
walks  to  monument  No.  8  on  Hot  Springs  Mountain  roaa,  intersect- 
iiMMjourse  No.  2.    This  is  the  steepest  course. 

TThis  system  of  exercise  is  applicable  to  patients  whose  h,eart  action 
is  impeded  by  deposits  of  fat  and  is  eflfective  in  preventing  fatty 
infiltration  from  becoming  localized  in  the  heart,  it  is,  first  of  all, 
a  preventive  measure  and  can  be  employed  with  advantage  to  improve 
the  general  nutrition  of  the  heart.  Even  in  cases  where  fatty  deposits 
have  occurred  it  is  of  CTeat  value,  as  it  also  is  where  the  compensation 
has  been  already  established  by  milder  means. 

In  short,  it  may  be  said  this  system  is  beneficial  to  all  incipient 
heart  troubles,  especially  those  of  a  myocardial  nature. 

Some  of  the  other  phjrsiological  phenomena  noticed  are  the  follow- 
ing: Acceleration  of  the  heart  rate;  acceleration  of  breathing;  elimi- 
nation of  an  additional  amount  oi  carbon  dioxide  and  increase  of 
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intake  of  oxygen;  increase  of  power  of  healUiy  heart  mnsde  and 
muscles  of  respiration^  increase  of  capillary  cimilation;  increase  of 
normal  blood  pressure  m  proportion  to  amoimt  and  degree  of  exercise. 

So  far  known  this  is  the  only  system  of  this  kind  in  ^e  United 
States.  In  connection  with  the  baths  it  should  be  a  great  boon  to 
patients  su£fering  from  such  aUments  as  will  be  benefited  by  this 
method  of  treatment. 

In  making  the  survey  and  maj)  for  this  system  of  exercise  all  of 
the  roads  and  walks  on  Hot  Springs,  North  and  West  Mountains, 
have  been  surveyed,  measured,  and  accurately  located  on  the  map, 
which  is  of  material  benefit  to  all  persons  requiring  reliable  informa- 
tion as  to  distances,  locations,  etc. 

GENERAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Among  the  more  important  improvements  on  the  reservation  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  are  the  following: 

C!ompletion  of  a  reenforced  concrete  reservoir  under  the  Fordyce 
Bathhouse,  having  a  capacity  of  approximately  70,000  gallons, 
which  is  connected  up  with  the  main  unpounding  reservoirs  Tor  the 
storage  of  the  hot  water  on  the  reservation. 

C!ompletion  of  the  installation  of  water  service  on  top  of  Hot 
Springs  Mountain,  near  the  Hot  Springs  Moimtain  Observatory  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $1,040.  This  system  consists  of  a  pressed 
brick  pump  house,  near  the  cooling  tanks  of  the  Army  ana  Navy 
General  Hospital,  equipped  with  electric  motor  and  pimip,  a  line  of 
2-inch  galvanized  pipe,  a  500-gallon  cypress  tank,  and  a  drinkins 
foimtain  and  other  connections  in  the  arinking  pavilion  on  top  of 
Hot  Springs  Moimtain. 

Minor  repairs  at  the  Gk)vemment  free  bathhouse,  including  a  coat 
of  pitch  to  the  roof  and  repairs  to  the  plastered  walls  in  the  building. 

Kemoval  of  old  iron  light  poles  from  the  reservation  front  to  points 
on  Reserve  Avenue  between  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospital  and  the 
superintendent's  official  residence,  these  poles  having  been  supplanted 
by  an  up-to-date ' '  white-way ' '  lightingsystem  on  the  reservation  front. 

The  equipment  of  the  tennis  court  at  Whittington  Lake  Park  and 
the  fence  were  renewed  and  repaired. 

Extensive  and  needed  repairs  to  concrete  walk  on  Bathhouse  Row. 

Burning  of  all  tmderbrush  and  thorough  cleaning  of  west  slope  of 
Hot  Springs  Mountain  during  the  earlv  spring. 

Repainting  and  repairing  floors  and.  other  portions  of  the  interior 
of  the  superintendent's  omce. 

Laying  of  approximately  200  linear  feet  of  18-inch  drain  tilin^^tt 
Whittington  Lake  Park  to  better  provide  for  surface  drainage  on  that 
portion  of  the  reservation. 

C!onstruction  of  290  linear  feet  of  rubble  stone  retaining  wall, 
topped  with  Alabama  limestone  coping,  on  Reserve  Avenue  from 
Army  and  Navy  Hospital  groimds  to  grounds  occupied  by  supwin- 
tendent's  official  residence,  this  wall  being  18  inches  m  thickness  and 
averaging  3  feet  in  height. 

Portion  of  work  on  new  road,  recently  authorized  by  the  depart- 
ment, leading  from  road  on  top  of  North  Mountain  to  junction  of 
Crag  and  Ramble  Streets.  This  road  affords  an  outlet  from  the 
system  of  moimtain  roads  on  Hot  Springs  and  North  Mountains  to 
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»  Starting  point  of  roftd  on  Hot  Springs  Mountain  to  Towei 


eOWU^lDn  with  map  on  other  side, 
ig  unless  marked  — ;  grades  marked  —  are  descending. 


[NO  AT  CEN- 
»ARATIVELY 


Distance. 


ELEVATIONS  ON  PATH  FROM  CENTRAL  AVENUE  TO  TOWER 

ROAD.    VERY  STEEP  (RED). 


Feet, 
300 
600 
900 

i,aoo 

1,500 
1,800 
3,100 
2,400 
3,700 
3,000 
3,300 
8,000 
3,900 
4,300 
4,500 
4,800 
5,100 
5,400 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


12.87 
14.67 
22.40 
12.78 
19.27 
15.17 
14.13 
6.32 


PHYSICIAN'S  DIRECTIONS. 


644.91 

100 

688.93 

600 

756.13 

900 

794.49 

/  1,300 

852.30 

1,500 

807.80 

1,800 

94ai8     , 

2,100 

959.15     i 

1 

3,400 

19.. 


(Date  starting  walk.) 


^TAIN  FROM 
'      INCLINED 


1,800 
2,100 
2,400 
2,700 
3,000 
3,300 
3,600 

4,200 
4,500 
4,800 
5,100 
5,400 
5,700 
6.000 
6,300 
6,600 
6,900 
7,300 
7,500 
7,800 
8,100 
8,400 
8,700 
8.923 

:INQS  MOUN- 

8TREET  TO 

TELY  STEEP 


300 

600 

900 
1,200 
1,500 
1.800 
2,100 
2,400 
2,700 
3.000 
3,300 
3,600 
3,900 
4,200 
4,500 
4,800 
5,100 
5,400 
5,700 
6,000 
6,300 
6,600 
6,900 
7,200 
7,500 
7,800 
8,100 
8,400 
8,700 
9,000 
9,300 
9,600 
9,708.50 


iln. 
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the  northern  portion  of  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  by  way  of  Ramble, 
Rayine,  and  Dell  Streets;  approximately  600  feet  of  this  road  were 
completed  in  Jime,  1915. 

Construction  of  6,645  cubic  feet  of  retaining  walls  and  3,638  square 
feet  of  gutters  along  roads  and  in  ravines  on  Hot  Springs  and  West 
Mountams. 

Distribution  of  453  yards  of  gravel  and  22  yards  of  soil  on  the 
moimtain  roads. 

In  addition  to  the  above  improvements  completed,  the  department 
has  recently  authorized  the  paving  with  cement  of  the  main  entrance 
to  the  reservation  leading  oflf  Central  Avenue  between  the  Fordyce 
and  Maurice  bathhouses,  including  sidewalks  and  gutters  on  both 
sides,  the  construction  of  two  concrete  foot  bridges,  walling  up  of 
ravines  with  rubble  stone  and  cement,  construction  of  retaining  walb 
and  concrete  ^tters  and  the  installation  of  drain  tiling  on  West 
Mountain,  and  the  construction  of  approximately  6,000  leet  of  re- 
taining wall  and  concrete  gutters  along  the  reservation  side  of  the 
road  leading  throiigh  Happy  Hollow,  Fountain  Street,  to  a  point  to 
be  determined  on  Hot  Sprmgs  Moimtain,  all  of  which  work  1  expect 
to  have  completed  early  this  fall. 

EMPLOYEES. 

There  are  at  present  30  regular  employees  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration, maintenance,  protection,  and  care  of  the  interests  of  the 
reservation.  All  of  these  employees  were  appointed  from  Arkansas 
imder  civil-service  rules.  A  complete  table  showing  the  name,  desig- 
nation, and  compensation  of  each  employee  follows: 

Employees  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 


Tl^fUDB, 


WffltemP.  Parks. 
B.Frank  Bay  ley.. 
Jvam  W.  WiOker. 


{.H.Dembj... 

Richard  L.  Lawrenoe 

Martin  Winn  (colored) 

Van  Cannon  (colored) 

KUsha  W.  Basiel  (colored). . 
Wm.  M.  Dixon  (colored) . . . . 

Mary  Clark  (colored) 

Mattie  Fieldbig  (colored).. . . 

Jonathan  A.  Jordan 

Hiram  N.  Anderson. 

John  W.  St.  Clair 

Rkhard  L.  Qaflney 

IContgomery  Pridmrd 

WflUamH.  Turner 

Peter  Nelson 

Wm.  F.  Jennings 

Philander  H.  Bump 

Bishop  H.  Burrough 

Hiram  Walters 

David  W.Poda 

Patrick  J.  Dugan 

Robert  L.Stutts 

Bruno  Hoffmann 

Abraham  Logan  (colored). . . 

James  Danieb  (colored) 

Oliver  H.  Hoskins  (colored). 


Designation. 


Superintendent 

Chief  clerk  and  a^istant  to  superintendent. 

Clerk-stenographer 

Manager,  free  bathhouse 

Head  male  attendant,  free  bathhouse 

Kale  attendant 

....do 

...-do 

....do 

Female  attendant 

....do 

Supervisor 

Policeman,  detailed  as  train  inspector 

....do.... 

Mounted  policeman 

Policeman 

....do 

Laborer 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Laborer,  WhitUngton  Lake  Park . . . 

LabOTer , 

.--.do 

Laborer,  supwintendent's  office 

Laborer,  superintendent's  residence . 
Laborer,  reservation  front  and  bam. 


Compen- 
sation per 
annum. 


13,600 
1,680 

i,aoo 

1,080 
840 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
480 

i,3ao 

^90 
190 
960 
840 
840 

7ao 
7ao 
7ao 

730 
730 

7ao 

730 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  HOT  SPRINGS 

RESERVATION. 


depabtbfent  op  the  interior, 

Hot  Springs  Reservation, 
Office  op  the  Superintendent, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  August  13,  1915, 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  my  amiual  report  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  for  the  fiscal  year 
enaed  Jime  30,  1915. 

HISTORY. 

While  there  is  no  positive  historical  data  fixing  the  date  of  dis- 
covery of  these  hot  springs,  it  is  presumed  from  legendary  traditions 
handed  down  that  tney  were  discovered  by  the  nomadic  primitive 
races  and  their  healing  waters  were  used  for  niany  generations  before 
the  adventurous  Ponce  de  Leon  set  foot  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
From  the  most  reliable  historical  data  available  it  is  believea  that 
these  now  famous  Hot  Springs  were  visited  in  1541  bv  De  Soto  and 
his  proud,  chivalric  bana  of  Castilians,  who  were  the  first  white  men 
.to  armk  from  the  *  *  Fountain." 

As  nearly  as  can  be  established  from  truthful  history  the  first  white 
settlers  came  in  the  year  1800.  Dimbar  and  Himter  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition  visited  the  Hot  Springs  in  1804,  and  their  report 
shows  that  they  found  an  open  log  cabin  and  a  few  huts  built  of  split 
boards,  which  nad  been  erected  by  persons  resorting  to  the  springs 
ioT  the  restoration  of  their  healui.  A  cabin  was  built  there  by 
Manuel  Prudhomme  in  1807,  and  he  was  joined  in  the  same  year  by 
John  Purciful  and  Isaac  Gates,  who  camped  here  and  engaged  in 
huntmg  and  trapping. 

From  this  time  the  fame  of  the  springs  began  to  spread  and  each 
year  added  to  their  patronage.  Toward  the  end  of  the  twenties 
there  were  permanent  settlers  at  the  springs.  Li  1832  four  sections 
of  land  were  reserved  by  the  Government,  with  the  hot  springs  near 
the  center,  and  in  1878  this  land  was  platted  and  sold  to  various 
claimants  with  the  exception  of  that  which  now  comprises  the  perma- 
nent Hot  Spring  Reservation  and  all  of  the  hot  springs.  At  tiie 
time  of  this  subdivision  the  Government  retained  a  large  number  of 
city  residence  lots,  practically  all  of  which  have  since  been  sold  from 
time  to  time  at  public  auction  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, after  due  advertisement.  None  of  these  lots,  however,  were 
within  the  bounds  of  the  permanent  reservation,  but  located  in  the 
city  proper. 

The  Hot  Springs  Reservation  now  contains  an  area  of  911  acres, 
consisting  of  five  imits,  viz.  Hot  Springs,  North,  West,  and  Su^ar 
Loaf  Moimtains,  and  Whittington  Lake  Reserve  Park,  but  the  not 
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it  lacks  many  of  the  accessories  which  are  enjoyed  in  the  higher- 
priced  hoTises. 

The  Arhngton  and  Eastman  hathhouses,  which  were  reconstructed 
last  year,  have  heen  kept  up  to  the  standard  and  run  in  keeping  with 
the  hotels  with  which  tney  are  connected. 

The  Imperial  and  Buckstaflf  bAthhouses,  which  have  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  three  years,  have  abo  been  kept  up  to  the  standard  and 
operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  pubhc  the  best  of  services. 

The  Maurice  bathhouse,  which  was  opened  in  the  same  year  as  the 
two  above  mentioned,  has  submitted  plans  and  specifications  for 
extensive  improvements,  which,  when  completed,  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $15,000.  These  plans  have  been  approved  by  the  department 
and  work  has  been  commenced.  This  is  a  first  class  bathhouse, 
operated  along  the  same  lines  as  all  the  other  bathhouses  charging 
the  same  rate. 

The  Majestic  and  Moody  bathhouses,  the  former  having  been 
rebuilt  three  years  ago  and  the  latter  over  a  year  ago,  are  both  first 
class  bathhouses^  in  good  condition,  well  kept,  and  operated,  in  con- 
nection with  theu*  respective  hotels,  in  a  manner  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction to  the  pubUc. 

The  Great  Northern  bathhouse  was  closed  to  the  public  May  15, 

1915,  this  being  the  date  on  which  the  lease  expired. 

The  Hot  Spnngs  bathhouse  was  closed  to  the  public  September  30, 
1914,  the  lease  having  expired  more  than  a  year  prior  to  that  date. 
Tlie  property  was  later  sold  by  the  owners  to  the  Arlington  Hotel  Co., 
and  the^lred  lease  has  therefore  not  been  renewed 

The  Rector  bathhouse  was  closed  to  the  pubhc  June  30,  1915,  plans 
having  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  department  last 
November  for  the  remodeling  of  this  oathhouse,  but  this  being  so  near 
the  beginning  of  the  season  the  lessee  was  given  verbal  permission  to 
continue  through  the  season,  which  was  done  and  the  batlihouse 
closed  on  the  aoove  date  in  order  that  the  same  might  be  remodeled 
m  accordance  with  the  approved  plans. 

The  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary  bathhouse  is  comparatively  speaking  a 
new  bathhouse,  having  been  overhauled  about  a  year  ago,  ana  is 
thoroughly  equipped  to  cater  to  the  first-class  patronage  which  the 
infirmarv  enjoys. 

The  Kookafellow  bathhouse,  which  is  operated  in  connection  with 
the  Rockafellow  Hotel,  also  enjoys  a  considerable  patronage  from 
adjacent  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and  has  been  kept  in  good  con- 
dition, having  been  repainted  and  renovated  throughout  just  prior  to 
January  1,  1915. 

The  Alhambra  bathhouse,  the  lease  of  which  expires  February  29, 

1916,  is  operated  at  a  moderate  price  in  order  to  cater  to  persons  not 
desiring  to  pay  more  for  baths.  This  bathhouse  is  a  substantial  bri^ 
structure,  but  it  will  probably  be  necessary  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  to  make  extensive  repairs. 

The  Pythian  sanitarium  and  bathhouse  (colored)  was  completed 
and  opened  to  the  public  December  27,  1914,  although  it  was  expected 
to  open  December  16,  I9I5.  Water  rent  has  been  paid  from  that  date, 
which  was  also  the  date  of  the  lease.  This  is  a  good  house.  Considering 
the  price  charged,  the  administration  of  baths  there  will  compare 
favorably  with  oaths  given  in  other  low-priced  houses. 

The  Ozark  sanatoniim  bathhouse,  while  a  small  one,  is  entirdj 
sanitary  and  operated  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  its  patrons,     Tlw 
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lessee  had  intended  to  erect  a  sanatorium  in  connection  with  the  bath- 
house, as  was  the  case  before  the  fire,  but  as  yet  has  not  fuQy  com- 
pleted his  arrangements. 

Three  of  the  four  remaining  frame  bathhoiises  on  the  reservation, 
the  Ozark,  Horseshoe,  and  Ma^esia,  the  leases  on  whichhave  long  since 
expired,  have  been  given  untilSeptember  30, 1915,  to  prepare  and  sub- 
xmt  plans  for  the  construction  of  new  and  modem  bathhouses  on  these 
sites.  The  fourth,  the  Lamar  bathhouse,  is  the  best  of  the  frame  houses 
and  has  until  December  31.  1916,  to  continue  on  its  present  lease. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  tnat  in  the  matter  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Superior  bathhouse,  plans  therefor  are  practically  matured  and  a  com- 

Eany  is  being  formela  for  the  purpose  of  building  on  the  Superior  bath- 
ouse  site  a  sanitary  bathhouse,  to  cost  not  less  than  $50,000,  to 
operate  with  a  moderate  rate  for  baths  to  cater  to  persons  desiring 
baths  at  popular  prices.  It  seems  at  this  time  that  tne  rebuilding  of 
this  bathhouse  is  practically  assured,  as  the  plans  have  been  approved 
except  as  to  some  minor  details. 

The  Park  bathhouse,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  Septem- 
ber 5,  1913,  has  not  yet  been  rebuilt  and  the  water  rent  thereon  has 
been  remitt^ed  until  December  31,  1915. 

Close  supervision  has  been  maintained  over  the  bathhouses  and 
attendants  during  the  past  year  and  frequent  inspections  have  been 
the  means  of  improving  the  service.  The  bathhouse  managers  are 
unaware  of  the  tunes  when  these  inspections  are  to  be  made,  and  in 
that  manner  can  be  seen  iust  what  service  the  bathhouses  are  giving 
from  time  to  time  and  tne  degree  of  cleanliness  maintained  at  afl 
times.  Advertising  matter  of  all  kinds  whatsoever  has  been  elim- 
inated, and  altogether  it  is  believed  an  entirely  satisfactory  condition 
exists.  All  reports  made  by  the  bathhouses  are  full  and  complete 
and  the  records  in  this  office  are  valuable,  not  only  to  the  office  but 
to  persons  desiring  to  locate  friends  whose  address  otherwise  they  are 
unable  to  obtain. 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  details  and  results  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  batmiouses,  have  been  compiled  from  the  reports  and  other 
data  on  file  in  this  office. 

There  are  at  present  18  bathhouses  in  operation  in  Hot  Spring, 
with  the  following  rates,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  m 
effect  therein: 

RiUes  at  bathhouses. 


Bathhouse. 


Single 

Course  Of 
21  baths. 

10.40 

17 

.55 

10 

.55 

10 

.55 

10 

.55 

10 

.40 

7 

.35 

6 

.45 

8 

.40 

7 

.40 

7 

.50 

9 

.55 

10 

.45 

8 

.35 

8 

.40 

7 

.25 

4 

.45 

8 

.40 

7 

.46 

8 

Alhamhra 

Ariington 

Buokstafl 

Eastman 

Fordyoe 

Hale 

Honeshoe 

Imperial 

T^wi^r 

Magnesia 

Hafflstic 

liaurice 

Moody 

Oiark 

Oiark  Sanatorium 

Pythian  (oolored) 

Rector 

Rof&afdlow 

St.  JoMfih's  Inflrmaiy . 


•^  - 
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Half  tickets  for  10  baths  are  sold  in  all  the  bathhooBes,  and  quarter 
tickets  for  5  baths  are  sold  in  many  of  the  bathhouses,  at  one-half  and 
one-fourth,  Tespectively,  oi  the  rates  shown  above.  Also,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rates  shown,  there  is  a  uniform  attendants*  fee,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  15  cents  for  a  single  batn,  and 
$3  per  courae  of  21  baths,  which  fee  is  effected  by  the  bathhouse 
manager  and  by  him  accounted  for  to  the  attendant. 

liifflre  are  at  the  present  time  26  leases  of  hotr-water  and  ground 
privileges,  and  two  have  been  discontinued,  as  shown  in  the  foQowing 
table: 

Holr-waUr  and  ground  Utua, 


ArllagltinnolalCo.. 


D.  FdlowsPUtt.. 


I'.ibQ.U.Smilb... 


Chu-N-RLi... 

U.  C.  Tomblvand  Q.  Jl.  Bookati 

L«o  N.  Url  Uamorlal  HcsplUl  A] 

Ctiu.B.  Plstt 

Avmiw  ITdMI  Co 

Iilsiirlce  Bath  Co 

Nlcholulf.Uoodr... 


Haaod  F.  B.  LMU... 


aarland  HoMCo 

Knlgbts  of  Pythias  (colorad).,. 
ElIuW.  Rtelor... 
Uahala  J.  Roekaf ' 
SlsUiSupHkir..                 .    .    . 
RoiiL  PnEloI  and  R.  A.  Blmpnu.. 
New  Wavwly  llowl  Co 


Arlhutonnold 
Hat  dprinp  Uc 


Co... 


atsln  Obaorvalory 


r.itij 

,  -j.iwa 

I>M.  ifl.mt 

'.aa\ 

1,18H 

Bnit.  u,iaBe 

Har.  M,tW3 

Oct.  18.1911 
Mar.  »,1«H 
B*pL    1,1*13 


Si 

Jl 

MM 

Dtt!.  SI 

■  KM 

■  Water  osed  fai  privnt*  balhrc 

>  Complotfid  ana  OpCDBd  forbUaujoD  anir  t,  iDiu,  iDui 

•  Lmm  anitnd  ana  bathbouM  doMd  Usr  I&  igi&. 
4  Ramodriad  and  apaned  (or  bintnn  Jan.  1,  U15. 

•  L«aie  inbiiiltlad  but  not  jat  oxcculed. 

'  Ltait  dboontlnuad  and  batbhonM  cloaed  Sspt.  30, 1914. 

•  CompMed  and  opanad  larbtuliuBa  Nov.  1,  IBll. 

•  Daatroyad  hj  fin  Sapt.  G,  1013. 

>•  Complgted  and  opanad  fiicbiuiiMra  Dsa.  16,  ISU,  niplBclni:  Orital 
"  Ckaad  tat  npaira  June  30.  IDIS. 
!•  NagsttaUani  now  pandlng  for  1: 
SI,  IBlT 
u  Dvtrorad  bv  (Ira  Jan.  31, 1810. 
1*  WaUi  niflldaiit  to  iiqtpl;  a  tol 
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Feareeeived  by  bath  aJtUndanU  in  the  bathhouses  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 


Bathhouse. 


AUiambra 

Arlington 

Buckstafl 

Eastman 

Fordyce 

Great  Northern 

Hale 

Horseshoe 

Hot  Springs 

Imperial 

Lamar. .............. 

Magnesia 

ICa^tio 

Maurice 

Moody 

Osark 

Osark  Sanatorium 

Pythian 

Rector 

Rockaf<eUow 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

Total 


Gross 

Redemp- 

amount. 
16,109.60 

tions. 

1694.60 

5,662.05 

747.85 

7,223.85 

776.85 

1,197.76 

100.50 

2,777.25 

339.60 

1,008.45 

145.96 

4,537.20 

716.70 

4,14&56 

712.50 

332.85 

46.85 

4,445.56 

387.85 

6,265.15 

544.95 

2,570.25 

359.55 

6,067.45 

862.00 

7,92&25 

831.15 

2,319.30 

275.40 

9,434.10 

1,330.95 

1,763.25 

170.55 

606.05 

39.30 

982.80 

140.10 

5,847.90 

510.80 

1,858.10 

141.90 

79,585.70 

9,765.40 

Net 

amount. 


$4,515.00 
4,914.20 
6,447.00 
1,007.26 
2,437.65 

862.50 
3,820.50 
3,436.05 

286.50 
4,057.70 
4, 72a  20 
2,210.70 
4,215.45 
7,097. 10 
2,043.90 
8,103.15 
1,892.70 

566.75 

842.70 
5,337.10 
1,216.20 


60,820.30 


RADIOACTIVITY  OF  THE  WATERS. 

In  1904  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authorized  Dr.  Bertram  B. 
Boltwood,  of  Yale  University,  to  report  on  the  radioactivity  of  the 
waters.  The  following  r6sum6  oi  Dr.  Boltwood's  conclusions 
appeared  in  the  AnnucJ  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
1904: 

•  •  »  ffhe  results  of  the  electroscopic  tests  of  the  gases  obtained  by  boiling  the 
waters  were  verv  satiflfactory,  as  they  showed  that  the  waters  at  Hot  Springs  are  radio- 
active to  a  marked  degree;  and  from  other  tests,  taken  to  determine  the  properties  of 
the  emanation  from  tne  waters,  it  was  found  that  the  properties  of  these  radioactive 
gases  were  identical  with  those  of  the  radium  emanation. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  water  from  which  the  gas  had  once  been  taken  was  boiled 
a  second  time,  after  being  allowed  to  stand,  no  radioactivity  was  detected  in  the 
gas  obtained  firom  the  second  boiling,  and  it  was  therefore  concluded  that  little  or 
no  radium  salts  existed  in  the  waters.  This  conclusion  was  strengthened  by  the  feict 
that  a  test  of  the  residue  of  the  waters  which  had  been  left  by  evaporation  also  feiiled 
to  disclose  any  sign  of  radioactivity  of  this  solid  substance.  A  sample  from  the  tu&t 
deposit,  formed  by  some  of  the  springs  on  issuing  from  the  ground,  was  also  tested, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  amoimt  of  radium  contained  in  100  ^ms  of  tufa  was  less 
than  one  one-millionth  of  the  quantity  of  radium^  associated  with  an  equal  weight  of 
uranium  in  pitchblende.  Samples  of  the  gas  which  arose  from  the  springs  were  also 
tested,  and  its  radioactivity  was  foimd  to  be  less  than  of  an  equal  volume  of 
gas  obtained  by  boiling  the  watera  from  the  sj^rings.  The  following  conclusions  are 
reached  by  Dr.  Boltw^xl  as  to  the  result  of  his  investigations: 

1.  The  waters  of  the  springs  on  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  are  all  radioactive  to  a 
marked  degree. 

2.  The  ludioactivity  of  the  waters  is  due  to  dissolved  radium  emanation  (a  gas), 
and  not  to  the  presence  of  salts  of  radium  or  other  radioactive  solids. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  TESTS  OF  THE  WATER. 

The  pronounced  benefits,  in  certam  conditions,  derived  from  the 
proper  use  of  the  Hot  Springs  water  have  been  fully  recognized  both 
Dy  the  medical  men  and  the  laity.  The  therapeutic  vame  of  these 
waters  in  certain  diseases  appears  to  be  well  established  by  the  con- 
census of  opinion  of  the  many  bathers  who  have  been  benefited 
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and  by  physicians  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
effects  01  the  use  of  these  waters. 

The  department  has  during  the  past  caused  to  be  made  an  analysis 
of  the  chemical  contents  of  these  waters,  but  the  physiological  action 
has  never  been  scientifically  determined  with  reference  to  the  effects 
of  the  baths  on  either  the  normal  or  diseased  subject.  The  baths 
have  been  given  emperically  for  such  ailments  as  they  seem  to  bene- 
fit, based  on  the  clinical  experience  of  physicians  who  have  prescribed 
the  waters  and  observed  in  this  way  tne  results.  No  physician  who 
is  thorough  and  looks  for  the  best  results  from  the  medicines  he 
gives  would  think  of  prescribing  a  drug  whose  physiological  effects 
and  therapeutic  value  had  not  been  scientifically  proven  and  de- 
scribed. So  a  large  number  of  physicians  throughout  the  country 
hesitate  to  send  weir  patients  to  this  resort,  behoving,  without  an 
authentic  physiological  report,  these  waters  to  be  of  no  more  value 
than  ordinary  hot  water. 

Suitable  investigation  by  the  department,  reported  by  the  depart- 
ment as  authentic,  would  change  this  attitude.  I  beueve  that  an 
exhaustive  experimentation  shoiud  be  made  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  To  test  elimination,  it  should  be  made  before  the  subject  takes 
the  baths,  using  perfectly  healthy  subjects  to  get  the  true  physio- 
logical enect,  me  total  soUds  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  within 
twenty-four  hours,  tJiis  to  be  done  on  several  subjects  and  successive 
days.  Then  these  subjects  should  be  ^ven  the  oaths  and  the  total 
urmary  soUds  determined  each  day;  also  an  estimate  by  weighing 
the  subject  before  and  after  the  sweat,  of  the  soUds  eliminated 
through  the  skin  (the  specific  gravity  of  the  sweat  to  be  used  in 
making  this  test),  and  added  to  the  total  urinary  solids  eliminated. 
This  has  not  been  done  and  can  not  be  done  without  great  trouble 
and  expense,  as  healthy  subjects  would  have  to  be  employed. 

2.  To  test  the  constructive  effect  of  the  increased  cell  activity  oi 
the  blood-making  system,  anemic  subjects  should  be  sedected  and  a 
hcemogjlobin  percentage  and  a  white  and  red  cell  count  made  before 
beginning  the  baths  and  again  after  every  few  baths,  say,  every 
tlurd,  fifui,  or  seventh  day.  ^  In  the  nieantune  a  regular  diet  should 
be  Observed  and  no  medicines  be  given  which  would  affect  the 
hfiemoglobin  or  the  blood-cell  count. 

This  briefly  outlines  the  first  steps  that  would  be  taken  in  case  a 
physiological  test  should  be  made,  and  it  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately two  years  would  be  required  to  complete  the  work. 

In  view  of  the  many  thousands  of  people  who  visit  Hot  Springs 
annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  baths,  and  for  the  information  it  would 
give^  the  physician  who  could  prescribe  more  rationally  and  not 
empirically,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  an  investi^tion 
shoidd  be  imdertaken  and  conducted  completely  with  the  object  ot 
ascertaining  what  definite  and  demonstrable  physiological  effects  the 
water  is  capable  of  producing. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As  the  result  of  my  observations  and  information  gathered  during 
my  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Hot  Springs  Keservation  for 
nearly  a  year  past,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  tnis  is  the  most  valuable 
holding  in  the  possession  of  the  Greneral  Government  on  account  of  its 
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life-giving  and  healing  thermal  springs  and  that  in  the  near  future 
Congress  should  provide  liberally  for  the  extensive  improvement  and 
beautification  on  an  elaborate  scale  of  the  Hot  Springs  Mountain.  In 
order  that  this  matter  may  be  laid  before  Congress  intelUgently  I 
recommend  that  the  general  superintendent  and  landscape  engineer 
of  National  parks,  Mr.  Mark  Daniels,  be  authorized  to  cause  to  be 
prepared  a  complete  and  co^nprehensive  plan  and  estimate  of  cost  for 
the  permanent  miprovement  of  the  Hot  Springs  Mountain  on  a  scale 
that  would,  when  completed,  surpass  any  of  the  European  resorts. 
The  work  necessary  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  this  mamitude  would  of 
necessity  extend  over  a  period  of  several  years  and  Congress  could 
each  year  make  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  complete  that  portion 
of  the  plan  which  might  be  deemed  most  advisable.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  work  done  systematically  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  if  done  haphazard.  I  have  in  mind  several  prospective 
improvements  which  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  with  the  general 
superintendent,  looking  to  their  incorporation  if  feasible  in  a  general 
plan  as  outhned  above. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  find  from  personal  conversation  with  visi- 
tors from  all  sections  of  the  United  States  what  a  small  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  as  a  whole  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Hot  Spring 
Reservation,  Ark.,  or  the  properties  of  its  waters.  To  remedy  this 
condition  and  give  to  the  vast  nimiber  of  persons  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  are  afflicted  with  diseases  in  which  these  waters  are  indicated 
and  the  efficacy  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  Government  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  Hospital  here  each  year,  I  would  surest  that  some 
more  eflfective  method  of  publicity  be  adopted  by  which  such  persons 
could  be  reached  with  true  information  relative  to  the  merits  of  Hot 
Spring  as  a  health  resort.  Every  eflFort  should  be  made  to  convey  to 
suffermg  himaanity  reliable  information  as  to  just  what  health  features 
this  Government  nas  to  oflfer  for  their  benefit  and  relief. 

As  the  department  is  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  inrgent  neces- 
sity for  the  rebuilding  or  reconstruction  of  the  present  free  bathhouse, 
I  respectfully  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  looking  to  the  rebuilding  or  reconstruction  of  this  house  along 
modem  ana  sanitary  Unes  in  order  that  suitable  baths  may  be  pro- 
vided for  persons  wno  come  to  Hot  Springs  and  are  imable  to  obtain 
means  witn  which  to  pay  for  baths.  It  is  believed  that  the  new  bath- 
house should  be  constructed  on  the  present  site  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  present  foundation  and  walk  might  be  used  in  its  reconstruction. 
However,  this  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  later.  I  have  recom- 
mended that  the  amount  of  $75,000  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose, 
this  estimate  being  based  upon  the  cost  of  oathhouses  which  nave 
been  constructed  on  the  reservation  during  the  past  four  or  five  years. 

I  wish  to  renew  the  recommendation  heretofore  made  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $237,840,  which  has  been  based  on  a  scientific  estimate,  by 
the  Grovemment  for  the  construction  of  a  storm  sewer  and  surface 
drainage  system  in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs  to  care  for  the  drainage 
from  the  reservation. 

I  also  wish  to  renew  the  recommendation  of  an  appropriation  of 
$96,595,  also  based  upon  a  scientific  estimate,  for  the  construction  of 
a  sewer  system  in  Hot  Springs  to  provide  for  the  sewerage  from  the 
reservation. 
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A  modem  comfort  station  should  be  erected  convenient  to  Bath- 
house Row,  preferably  near  the  free  bathhouse  also,  as  in  that  way 
the  necessary  janitor  work  could  be  performed  by  the  employees  of 
the  bathhouse. 

It  is  recommended  that  Foimtain  Street,  bounding  the  Hot  Springs 
Mountain  Reservation  on  the  north,  be  paved  with  some  suitable 
material  from  Central  Avenue  to  a  point  even  with  Grovemment 
Monimient  No.  36,  at  which  point  Fountain  Street  connects  with  the 
system  of  roads  on  Hot  Springs  Moimtain;  also  Reserve  Avenue, 
l>oundin^  the  reservation  on  the  south,  should  be  similarly  paved  from 
Central  Avenue  to  point  even  with  monument  No.  26,  wnidi  would 
carry  the  pavement  just  beyond  the  ^irnds  occupied  by  the  sup^^ 
intendent's  official  residence.  It  is  believed  that  the  property  owners 
on  the  opposite  side  of  these  streets  from  the  reservation  would  be 
willing  to  pay  their  proportionate  share  for  such  a  valuable  and  needed 
improvement. 

It  is  recommended  that  Congress  cede  Whittin^n  Lake  Park  to 
the  city  of  Hot  Springs  for  use  as  a  municipal  park,  and  in  the  event 
the  citv  declines  to  accept  the  trust  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  should 
be  authorized  to  divide  the  park  into  lots  and  olocks  in  his  discretion 
and  offer  the  same  for  sale  at  public  auction.  This  park  is  far  removed 
from  the  reservation  proper,  and  while  it  would  be  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  city  it  is  beheved  that  its  retention  by  the  Government  is  im- 
practicable, as  expenditures  by  the  (Government  for  improvements  in 
the  future  shoidd  be  confined  to  the  Hot  Springs  Moimtain  Reserva- 
tion and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

I  also  recommend  the  completion  of  the  system  of  rubblestone 
retaining  walk  and  gutters  on  N  orth  and  West  Mountain  Roads,  and 
also  that  these  roads  be  graveled  in  many  places,  which  is  now  neces- 
sary on  accoimt  of  the  heavy  rains  having  disturbed  the  surfaces. 

The  terms  of  a  recent  act  of  Congress  make  it  necessary  to  obtain 
specific  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  passenger-carrying  vehi- 
cles in  the  Government  service,  and  I  have  therefore  to  recommend 
an  appropriation  of  $500  from  the  revenues  of  the  reservation  for  Uie 
care  and  maintenance  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  on  the  Hot 
Springs  Reservation  for  the  fiscal  year  endii^  Jirne  30,  1917.  This 
estimate  contemplates  the  feeding,  shoeing,  and  other  care  of  the  one 
horse,  and  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  two  passeneer-canying 
vehicles  now  in  use  on  the  reservation  and  also  the  purcnase  of  one 
new  four-passenger  vehicle  which  will  be  required  beiore  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

CITY  OF  HOT  SPRINGS. 

The  city  of  Hot  Springs  is  a  municipalitv  governed  under  State 
and  municipal  laws.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  exercises  no 
control  or  supervision  over  any  matters  connected  with  the  city. 

It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  surroimdings  and  enjojrs 
all  the  modem  facilities  of  cities  ten  times  its  size,  although  its  resi- 
dent population  is  only  16,000.  Its  new  public  utility  service  is 
imsurpassed  and  managed  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  It  has 
splenoid  churches  of  every  denomination,  and  the  new  Methodist, 
recently  constructed  at  a  cost  approximating  $100,000,  is  probably 
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unsiirpassed  for  its  size  throughout  the  South.  The  hotels  are  mod- 
em in  every  respect  and  the  Doardin^g  houses  are  cozy  and  inviting 
and  the  prices  are  moderate.  Furnished  apartments  and  cottages 
can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  climate  is  good  the  year 
roimd,  and  the  elevation  of  the  city  proper  is  600  feet  above  sea 
level  and  the  surroimding  moimtains  500  to  600  feet  higher  than  the 
city. 

The  large  area  burned  on  September  5,  1913^  has  been  nearly  all 
rebuilt,  mostly  with  modem  and  ornamental  bnck  structures,  which 
tends  to  show  a  prosperous  and  healthy  condition. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  from  the  standpoint  of  a  disin- 
terested physician  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  hot  waters  as 
a  curative  agency,  and  I  predict  for  Hot  Springs  a  most  brilliant 
future  as  a  health-pleasure  r^rt  and  that  each  succeeding  year  will 
bring  a  greater  niimber  of  visitors.  The  municipality  of  Hot  Springs 
as  well  as  its  citizens  should  at  all  times  work  hand  in  hand  wim 
the  General  Grovemment^  and  by  this  means  of  concerted  action  its 
world-wide  reputation  will  be  assured.  Many  disagreeable  features 
have  been  eliminated  by  the  city  during  the  past  few  years  and 
conditions  generally  improved. 

Closing  this,  my  first  annual  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully, 

William  P.  Parks, 

Superintendent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


APPENDIX. 


BULBS  AND  BEaULATIONS,  WITH  ALL  AMENDMENTS  THEBBTO, 
UP  TO  AND  INCLUDINa  JUNE  30,  1016,  FOB  THE  OOVBBNMENT 
OF  ALL  BATHHOUSES  BECEIVINa  HOT  WATEB  FBOM  THB 
UNITED  STATES  BESEBVATION  AT  HOT  SPBINOS,  ABK. 

Rule  1.  Bathhouses  or  hotels  will  be  aUowed  such  number  of  tubs 
I*  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion,  deem  proper 
and  necessary  for  the  pubUc  service  and  the  amount  of  hot  water  will 
justify. 

Rule  2.  The  constant  flow  of  hot  water  for  vapor  or  other  baths^ 
even  during  business  hours^  or  the  unnecessary  waste  of  water  in  any 
manner,  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  will,  if  continued  after  written 
notice  from  the  superintendent  to  stop  such  waste  of  water,  be  con- 
sidered by  the  department  sufficient  grounds  for  the  cancellation  of 
the  lease  of  such  offending  lessee. 

Rule  3.  Rentals  must  be  paid  quarterly,  in  advance,  at  the  office 
of  the  superintendent,  and  if  not  paid  within  five  days  from  the 
beginnmg  of  each  quarter  the  supply  of  water  may  be  cut  off. 

KuleI.  The  charge  for  baths  at  the  different  bathhouses  shall 
be  at  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  no  bath 
tickets  shall  be  sold  for  more  than  said  rate,  and  then  only  to  such 
persons  as  intend  to  actuallv  use  them  for  bathing.  The  rate  or  rates 
so  fixed  for  baths  shall  include,  without  extra  charge,  the  supplying 
of  each  bather  with  one  clean  sterilized  sheet  to  envelop  the  Dod[y  of 
the  bather  while  in  the  bath  hall  and  cooling  room.  In  event  of 
charges  in  a  less  amoimt  being  exacted  for  bat&.  such  new  rate  shall 
at  once  be  reported  to  the  superintendent,  and  wnen  approved  by  the 
department  shaU  thereafter  become  the  maximum  rate.  No  oath 
ticket  shall  be  sold  except  at  the  office  of  the  bathhouse  where  the 
bath  is  to  be  given,  and  tickets  must  show  the  date  when  issued,  the 
serial  number,  the  number  of  baths  for  which  issued,  the  full  name  of 
the  purchaser,  and  the  amount  paid  therefor.  Bath  tickets  shall  be 
redeemable  for  the  same  proportionate  price  for  which  they  were  ocAd, 
when  presented  by  the  origmal  purchaser:  Provided^  That  when  leas 
than  seven  baths  have  been  taken  on  any  ticket  presented  for  re- 
demption the  bathhouse  may  charge  the  rate  for  sinde  baths  for  tiie 
numoer  of  baths  taken  on  said  ticket.  No  bath  ticket  or  part  of  a 
ticket  shall  be  reissued  after  having  been  redeemed.  No  bathhouse 
receiving  water  from  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  will  be  permitted 
to  issue  complimentary  bath  tickets,  except  that  bathhouse  lessees 
may,  on  written  permission  of  the  superintendent,  issue  complimen- 
tary bath  tickets  in  such  cases  as  in  his  judgment  justifv  such  action. 
The  renting  and  selUng  of  bath  robes,  towws,  soap,  toilet  articles,  or 
articles  of  merchandise  in  bathhouses  is  prohibitea. 

Rule  5.  The  owners  or  managers  of  bathhouses  receiving  waters 
from  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  are  prohibited  from  bathing  in 
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said  bathhouses  persons  stopping  at  any  hotel,  boarding  house,  or 
rooming  house  which  has  a  drunimer  or  solicitor  on  trains  or  the 
owner  of  which  drums  or  solicits  on  trains,  or  drums  or  solicits  busi- 
ness for  doctors,  or  who  has  employed  in  or  about  such  house  any 
inside  man  or  person  engaged  in  drumming  or  soliciting  business  for 
doctors  or  bathhouses ;  a£o  the  owners  or  managers  and  the  employees 
o»f  such  bathhouses  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  either  directly  or 
indirectly  drumming  for  doctors  or  reflecting  on  or  questioning  the 
int^rity  of  the  hot-water  supply  of  any  other  bathhouse,  or  of 
claiming  superiority  of  its  own  supply  oi  hot  water  over  that  fur- 
nished from  the  springs  on  the  reservation  to  other  bathhouses. 
Upon  evidence  of  violation  of  this  rule,  the  superintendent  shall 
report  the  facts,  with  his  recommendation,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  looking  to  the  shutting  off  of  the  water  from  any  bathhouse 
or  canceling  the  lease,  as  the  department  may  determine. 

Rule  6.  Owners  and  managers  of  bathhouses  receiving  waters 
from  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  will  provide  in  their  respective 
bathhouses  the  requisite  number  of  head  bath  attendants,  who, 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Reservation,  shall  supervise  the  administration  of  baths,  the 
treatment  of  patients,  matters  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  the  bath- 
houses, and  the  work  of  bath  attendants  generally.  Bathhouse 
attendants  shall  be  allowed  to  charge  for  their  services  not  exceeding 
15  cents  for  a  single  bath,  il  per  week,  or  $3  per  course  of  21  baths, 
to  be  collected  for  the  attendant  by  the  bathhouse  manager  ana 
properly  accounted  for  by  him  to  the  attendant.  The  duties  of  the 
attendant  shad  consist  in  the  administration  of  the  baths  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  bathing  directions  of  registered  phvsicians  and 
in  lieu  of  these  as  ordered  by  the  superintendent.  They  shall  be 
required  to  clean  and  care  for  such  parts  of  the  bathhouse  as  may  be 
assigned  them  by  the  manager,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  super- 
intendent, to  keep  themselves  in  a  neat  and  cleanly  condition  botn  in 
Eerson  and  in  dress,  and  to  make  good  any  damages  accruing  from 
reak^e  or  n^lect  of  duty.  They  shall  not  be  required  to  handle 
helpless  indivicmals,  rub  mercury,  furnish  mops,  brooms,  or  cleaning 
materials,  furnish  or  laimder  towels,  mitts,  sheets,  or  robes;  pay  for 
the  services  of  the  porter  or  perform  work  which  properly  belongs  to 
him,  or  incur  any  expense  whatsoever  incident  to  the  operation  of 
the  house  not  specifically  authorized.  It  shall  be  optional  with  the 
bather  whether  ne  employ  an  attendant  or  not.  No  person  shall  be 
employed  or  permittea  to  serve  or  occupy  space  in  any  bathhouse  as 
a  mercury  rubber  or  as  a  masseur  without  tne  approval  of  the  super- 
intendent first  had  and  obtained;  and  every  person  so  employed  or 
serving  shall  be  subject  and  amenable  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
the  same  as  attendants  and  other  bathhouse  employees. 

Rule  7.  The  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  or  anything  of  vahie, 
either  directly  or  mdirectly,  by  any  bathhouse  owner,  irZ^er,  clerk! 
or  attendant  as  compensation  for  drumming  customers  to  any  bath- 
house, or  allowing  pubhc  drummers,  drumming  doctors,  hotel  or 
boardmg-house  proprietors  who  are  drummera,  or  persons  who  work 
with  them  as  inside  men,  to  bring  persons  or  show  them  through,  or 
to  loiter  in  or  about  any  bathhouse  is  positively  forbidden.  Upon 
evidence  of  violation  of  this  rule,  the  superintendent  shall  report  the 
facts,  with  his  recommendation,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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looking  to  the  shutting  o£F  of  the  water  from  any  bathhouse  or  can- 
celing the  lease,  as  the  department  may  determine. 

RuLB  8.  The  lessee  of  each  bathhouse  shall  cause  to  be  kept  a  full 
and  correct  daily  register  of  each  bath  given,  the  nimiber  and  bind 
of  bath  tickets  sold,  and  the  number  of  complimentary  tickets,  if  any, 
issued  each  day,  etc.,  such  form  of  register  to  be  approved  bythe  super- 
intendent and  a  copy  therefrom  of  each  day's  busmess  to  be  forwaraed 
to  the  superintenaent  daily.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  bathe 
without  a  nxmibered  ticket  being  issued  and  a  record  of  the  same 
being  kept,  and  report  thereof,  dulv  certified  by  the  manager,  filed  with 
the  superintendent  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  as  paid,  compli- 
mentary, or  free  batiis,  together  with  any  information  he  may  have 
showing  a  violation  of  the  bathhouse  rules  and  regulations  which  may 
be  susceptible  of  proof. 

Rule  9.  All  bathhouses  receiving  deposits  of  jewelry,  money,  or 
other  valuables  from  bathers  must  provide  means  satisfactory  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  reservation  for  the  safe-keeping  thereof.  It  is 
to  DO  understood,  however,  that  the  Grovemment  assumes  no  respon- 
3ibilitj  in  the  premises.  AH  losses  must  be  prompdy  reported  to  the 
superintendent  by  the  bathhouse  manager. 

KULB  10.  An  appUcant  for  baths  who  is  imder  medical  treatment 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  bathe  in  any  bathhouse  suppUed  widi  hot 
water  from  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  unless  said  applicant  fure- 
sents  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  or  she  is  the  patient  of  a  physician 
who  is  duly  roistered  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  as  qualified 
to  presenile  the  waters  of  the  hot  spring,  and  who  is  known  not  to 
engage  in  drumming  for  custom:  Providka.  That  every  applicant  for 
baths,  not  imder  the  care  of  a  roistered  physician,  shall  oe  required 
to  maJke  a  certificate  to  be  filed  with  the  Dathhouse  manager  that  he 
or  she  is  not  imder  the  care  of  any  physician,  and  should  such  appli- 
cant subseauently  employ,  consult,  or  take  treatment  from  any 
physician  wnile  taking  oaths,  then  in  such  case  he  or  she  will  imme- 
diately notify  the  bathhouse  manager  of  such  fact.  The  violation  ci 
this  rule  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  any  emplovee  of  a  bathhouse 
receiving  hot  water  from  the  reservation  will  resiut  in  the  cutting  off 
of  the  water  from  the  bathhouse  or  the  canceling  of  the  lease,  as  the 
department  may  determine. 

Rule  11.  Physicians  desiring  to  prescribe  the  waters  of  the  hot 
springs,  either  internally  or  through  the  medium  of  baths,  must  first 
be  registered  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  reservation, 
and  shall  use  only  such  uniform  form  of  bathing  directions  as  meets 
with  t^e  approval  of  the  superintendent.  Registration  will  be 
accorded  omy  to  such  physicians  as  are  foimd  by  a  board  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  have  proper  professional 
qualifications  and  character  and  who  do  not  engage  in  drumming 
for  custom.  No  physician  who  shall  engage  in  the  solicitation  of 
patronage  throu^  tne  medium  of  drummers  or  otherwise,  or  who 
shall  engage  in  improfessional,  disreputable,  or  dishonest  conduct, 
or  is  addicted  to  the  drug  or  other  mtbit  which  disqualifies  him  tcr 
the  performance  of  his  professional  duties,  shall  be  or  remain  regis- 
terea.  In  case  any  person  who,  in  violation  of  these  regulations, 
bathes  or  attempts  to  bathe,  or  enters  or  attempts  to  enter  upon 
the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  to  bathe,  shall  have  the  permit  ot  a 
physician  therefor,  such  physician  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties 
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The  numbers  in  this  list  refer  to  the  smaller  nom- 
bers  on  the  map;  the  larger  numbers  on  the  map 
are  the  numbers  of  the  squares.] 

1.  Superintendent's  office. 

2.  Lamar  bathhouse. 

3.  Buckstafl  baths. 

4.  Ozark  bathhouse. 

5.  Hagnesia  bathhouse. 
8.  Horse  Shoe  bathhouse. 

7.  Palace  bathhouse. 

8.  ICaurice  bathhouse. 

9.  Hale  bathhouse. 

10.  Superior  bathhouse. 

11.  Arlington  Hotel  and  baths. 

12.  Qovenmient  free  bathhouse. 

13.  Imperial  bathhouse. 

14.  Hot  Springs  bathhouse  and  hoteL 

15.  Rector  bathhouse  and  Waukesha  Hotel. 

16.  Rockafellow  bathhouse  and  hotel. 

17.  Mi^estic  Hotel  and  baths. 

18.  St.  Joseph  Infirmary. 

10.  Great  Northern  Hotel  and  baths. 

20.  Post  office. 

2L  Business  Men's  League. 

22.  Rock  Island  Station. 

23.  Iron  Mountain  Station. 

24.  Osark  Sanitarium. 

25.  Alhambra  bathhouse. 

26.  Moody  Hotel  and  baths. 

27.  City  Hall  and  Auditorium  Theater. 

28.  ==  Electric  street  car  lines. 

29.  Main  entrance  to  reservation. 

30.  Park  Hotel  and  baths. 

31.  Eastman  Hotel  and  baths. 

32.  Arkansas  National  Bank. 

33.  Security  Bank. 

84.  Citisens  National  Bank. 

85.  Elks'  Home  and  Masonic  Temple. 
36.  Firrt  Baptist  Church. 

87.  First  Methodist  Church. 

88.  Episcopal  Church. 

39.  Catholic  Church. 

40.  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
4L  Whittingtcn  Lake  Park. 

42.  Hi^i-school  building. 

43.  County  courthouse. 

44.  Supertotendent's  official  residence. 

North,  West,  and  Hot  Springs  Mountains  anti 
Whittington  Lake  Park  form  the  permanent  Hot 
Springs  Reservation,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Govecnment. 
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provided  in  the  act  of  April  20,  1904,  unless  he  is  regularly  regis- 
tered, but  the  bather  or  person  attempting  to  bathe  shall  not  be 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  said  act  unless  it  snail  be  made  to  appear 
that  he  knew  or  had  reason  to  beheve  that  the  physician  giving  nim 
the  permit  to  batiie  was  not  regularly  r^isterea. 

Rule  12.  If  a  chaise  is  mcule  to  the  superintendent  in  writing, 
imder  oath,  supported  by  the  affidavits  of  two  or  more  witnesses, 
that  a  registerea  phvsician  has  violated  any  of  the  laws  or  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  tne  government  of  the  bathhouses  receiving  hot 
water  from  said  reservation,  the  registered  ph^^cian  against  whom 
the  charge  is  made  shall  be  immediately  notified  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  fact  that  affidavits  have  been  made  and  be  accorded 
an  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  on  the  subject  thereof, 
in  tne  presence  of  the  superintendent,  and  the  affidavits  so  filed, 
with  the  answers  to  such  mterrogatories  as  may  be  propounded  by 
the  physician,  when  completed,  snail  be  duly  c^ifiea  by  the  super- 
intendent and  turned  over  to  the  Federal  registration  board,  and 
thereafter,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  the  facts  warrant  such 
action,  they  will  immecuately  cite  the  physician  to  appear  before 
such  Dourd  on  a  day  to  be  named,  witnin  not  exceeding  10  davs 
from  date  of  notice,  to  show  cause  why  his  name  should  not  be 
stricken  from  the  register  of  physicians  authorized  to  prescribe  the 
hot  waters  of  said  springs,  and  pending  the  investigation  and  final 
action  upon  such  charges  the  nght  of  such  phvsician  to  prescribe 
the  hot  waters  may  be  suspended  by  the  Federal  registration  board 
The  physician  against  whom  such  complaint  is  maoe  shall  have  the 
right  to  file  furtner  written  interrogatories  pertinent  to  the  issue  to 
such  complaints  or  witnesses,  to  be  answered  by  them  imder  oath, 
and  may  submit  within  20  days  thereafter  coiinter  affidavits  in 
answer  to  the  charges  made  in  the  affidavits  of  said  witnesses.  ^ 

The  complainant  witnesses  may  file  rebuttal  affidavits  within  10 
days  after  the  service  upon  them  of  said  coimter  affidavits,  and  the 
hearinjg  of  said  charges  shaU  be  had  on  the  record  aforesaid.  An 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  said  board  and  upon  said  record  mav  be 
taken  within  seven  days  from  such  decision  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

If  upon  consideration  of  the  complaint  the  charge  is  not  sustained, 
the  suspension  will  be  immediately  removed.  If,  however,  such 
chaise  is  sustained,  or  if  defaidt  be  made,  the  name  of  the  physician 
shall  be  stricken  from  the  registered  list. 

RuLB  13.  Persons  violating  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations  within 
the  purview  of  the  act  of  Apnl  20,  1904^  entitled  *'An  act  conferring 
jurisdiction  upon  United  States  commissioners  over  oflFenses  com- 
mitted in  a  portion  of  the  permanent  Hot  Springs  Moimtain  Reserva- 
tion. Ark.."^and  the  act  of  March  2,  1907,  amendatory  thereof,  will 
be  cfeemea  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  subjected  on  conviction 
to  the  payment  of  a  fine,  as  provided  in  said  act  of  April  20,  1904,  of 
not  exceeding  $100,  and  be  adjudged  to  pay  all  costs  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

Rule  14.  All  bathhouses  shall  be  kept  in  a  neat,  clean,  and  sani- 
tary condition,  and  all  sewage  and  waste  water  properly  conducted 
away,  and  all  underdrainage  kept  in  perfect  order.  The  water- 
<^<«et8  shall  have  sufficient  and  free  connection  with  the  public  sewers 
and  be  kept  in  the  best  order  and  witb  the  best  plumbing  furnishings 
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and  appliances.  Lessees  of  bathhouses  on  the  permanent  reservation 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  cidtivate  and  main- 
tain the  parts  of  the  bathhouse  park  in  front  of  their  respective 
bathhouses,  the  space  for  each  to  cultivate  to  be  allotted  oy  the 
superintenaent. 

Rule  15.  Each  bathhouse  manager,  clerk,  and  attendant  shall  be 
required  to  have  a  fuU  and  complete  understanding  of  the  bath- 
house rules  and  regulations  before  entering  upon  his  outies. 

The  superintenaent  is  authorized  to  require  the  discharge  of  any 
bathhouse  manager,  clerk,  attendant,  mercury  rubber^  or  masseur  for 
bathhouse  or  doctor  drumming,  or  refusing  or  neglectmg  to  carry  out 
the  bathhouse  nlles  and  regulations  accoming  to  the  tnie  intent  and 
meaning  thereof. 

Any  person  discharged  for  cause  from  a  bathhouse  or  removed  at 
the  request  of  the  superintendent  shall  not  be  again  employed  by  the 
same  or  any  other  bathhouse  or  permitted  to  render  service  in  any 
bathhouse  without  the  written  consent  of  the  superintendent.  Man- 
agers must  promptly  report  in  writing  to  the  superintendent  the  name 
of  any  person  so  removed. 

Rule  16.  Automobiles  will  not  be  permitted  on  the  roads  in  the 
Hot  Springs  Reservation  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  first  had  and  obtained. 

A  neatly  framed  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  now  in  force,  to- 
gether with  the  prices  of  baths  and  attendant's  fees,  both  separately 
and  combmed,  printed  in  large  black  type  on  white  cardboard,  shaU 
be  conspicuously  posted  in  the  office  of  each  bathhouse. 


PHYSICIAN'S  APPLICATION  FOB  BBOISTBATIOK. 

To  the  hoard  of  physicians  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenar  to  pan  upon  At 
omlificalione  and  character  of  phyeiciane  to  pre»er%be  ike  VHOerefrtrm  the  Hot  Springs 
Keservation: 


1.  I  was  bom  at 

2.  .My  preliminaiy  education  was  obtained 

(State  oommoii  school  or  oolkgiate.) 

(If  the  latt«r,  name  of  college  and  date  of  degree.) 

3.  I  graduated  in  medicine  from on  the day 

(Give  name  of  college.) 
of ,1 

4.  My  State  certificate  was  issued 

(When  and  where.) 

5.  From  what  county  issued 

(When.) 

6.  Society  membership : 

County 

State 

American  Medical  Association? Special 

(Yes  or  no.) 

7.  I  have  practiced  at  my  present  location yean,  and  have  practiced  at 

the  following  places  for  the  years  named 

8.  I  now  hold  or  have  held  the  folloi%ing  positions 

(Give  places  of  tnst  or  booor 

held  now  or  tn  the  past;  Ibices  received  and  dlspeDBary  or  ooUi^ 

9.  I  have  during  the  10  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  u>plication  resided  at 

the  following-named  places,  and  was  engaged  in  the  foUowing  businesf : 


(State  period  of  residence  at  each  place  and  bnstness  engaged  in  while  tbcse^) 
10.  lam 

(State  "general  practitioner"  or  specialty,  if  any.) 
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11.  Do  you  employ  drummera  to  solicit  bualiiMQ? 

(Yes  or  no.) 

12.  Do  you  pay  commisBioiis  on  any  of  your  profeasional  business,  either  directly  or 

indirectly? 

(Yes  or  no.) 

13.  Have  you  paid  commissions  on  any  of  3rour  professional  business  or  given  any- 

tmng  of  value,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  such  purposes  during  the 

past  two  years? 

(Yes  or  no.) 

14.  If  so,  when  did  you  quit,  and  why? 

(Date.) 

15.  If  registered,  will  you  faithfully  observe  the  rules  and  regulations  approved  by 

the  Secreta^  of  the  Interior  regarding  the  use  of  tne  waters  of  the  Hot 

l^rings? 

(Yes  or  no.) 

16.  My  office  is Street;  residence Street; 

telephone  number 


Subecribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this, 
day  of ,  191 


Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires 

Reported  and  examined 


BSaiTLATIONS  OF  JULY  7,  1900,  FOB  THE  OOVBBNHBNT  OF  THE 

FREE  BATHHOUSE. 

These  baths  are  provided  and  maintained  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  De- 
cember 16,  1878  (20  Stat.,  258),  for  the  use  of  the  indigent  only; 
neither  the  manager  nor  attendants  are  authorized  to  supply  them 
to  others. 

The  manager  of  the  free  bathhouse  is  required  to  enforce  a  strict 
observance  of  the  following  rules  and  regulations: 

Rule  1.  No  baths  will  oe  supplied  except  on  written  application 
made  on  blanks  furnished  at  the  office  of  the  bathhouse,  making  full 
answers  to  the  questions  therein  propounded;  then  if  the  applicant  is 
foimd  to  be  indigent  (in  accordance  with  the  common  acceptance  of 
the  word),  the  manager  will  issue  a  ticket  good  for  21  batns,  which 
may  be  reissued  on  the  same  application  if  necessary. 

Rule  2.  Persons  using  the  tree  baths  are  required  to  maintain 
quiet  and  orderly  deportment  while  in  or  about  the  bathhouse,  to 
abstam  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  either  by  chewing  or  smoking,  while 
in  tlie  pool  rooms,  dressing  rooms,  or  office,  not  to  scatter  rags  or 
paper  on  the  floor,  or  to  loiter  in  or  about  the  building  after  batning. 

Rule  3.  The  wanton  exposure  of  person  or  entermg  any  of  the 
front  rooms  in  a  nude  state,  the  use  of  loud,  vulgar,  or  profane  Ian- 
giiage,  and  the  use  of  rags,  paper,  soap,  or  any  i^reign  substance  in 
the  pool  rooms  are  positively  prohibits. 

Rule  4.  Persons  using  these  baths  are  not  allowed  to  stand  or  sit 
on  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  water  pipes  or  valves  or  to  stand 
on  the  chairs  or  benches.  All  persons  entering  the  house  are  re- 
quired to  clean  their  feet  at  the  door  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
bringing  dirt  or  mud  on  the  floors.  Boys  over  5  years  of  age  will 
not  Be  allowed  in  the  female  department  during  batning  hours. 

Rule  5.  Any  wiUful  or  repeated  violation  of  these  rules,  or  any 
disorderly  or  contemptuous  conduct,  will  subject  the  persons  so 
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offending  to  suspension  or  expulsion,  at  the  discretion  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  reservation. 

Rule  6.  Neither  the  manager  nor  the  Government  attendants  shall 
be  allowed  to  receive  or  become  responsible  for  any  valuables  or  to 
charge  any  fee  for  anv  service  rendered  to  bathers  which  comes 
withm  the  direct  line  of  their  dutjr. 

Rule  7.  The  manager  is  reqiured  to  enforce  all  the  foregoing 
rules  and  to  maintain  good  order  in  and  about  Uie  bathhouse,  to  see 
that  all  indigent  persons  applying  are  suppUed  with  baths,  and  to 
make  a  written  report  to  tne  superintenaent  each  month  on  blank 
forms  suppUed  for  that  purpose.  He  may  reject  any  appUcation 
for  free  baths  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  the  applicant  has  made 
false  answers  in  his  written  appUcation,  and  tne  aggrieved  may 
appeal  to  the  superintendent  of  the  reservation. 

APPUCATION  FOB  BATHS   AT  THE   OOVEBNHBNT    FBEB   BAXH- 

HOUSE  AT  HOT  SPBINOS,  ABK. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

hot  springs  reservation. 

The  acts  of  OongresB  approved  December  16^  1878  (20  Stat,  258),  and  Mardi  2, 1911, 
restrict  the  use  of  free  baths  to  the  indigent;  in  other  words,  to  penons  who  are  poor, 
needy,  in  want,  or  without  means  of  comfortable  subsistence. 

Act  of  March  2, 1911: 

'*Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Revresentativea  of  the  United  States  ofAmeriea 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  only  persons  who  are  without  and  unable  to  obtain  ^e 
means  to  pav  for  baths  and  are  suffering  from  ailments  for  which  bathing  in  the  water 
of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  will  afford  relief  or  effect  a  cure  shaU  be  permitted  to 
bathe  at  the  free  bathhouse  on  the  public  reservation  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  and 
before  any  person  shall  be  permittea  to  bathe  at  the  free  bathhouse  on  the  resenratioa 
he  shall  be  required  to  make  oath,  before  such  officer  duly  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  for  general  purposes  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  shall 
designate,  that  he  is  without  and  unable  to  obtain  the  means  to  pay  for  baths,  and  any 
person  desiring  to  bathe  at  the  free  bathhouse  on  the  Hot  Springs  Keservation  "^Iring 
a  fsJse  oath  as  to  his  financial  condition  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  |25,  or  thirty  days' 
imprisonment,  or  both." 

Persons  desiring  to  use  the  free  baths  are  required  to  answer  the  fdlowlnff  qnestioos, 
in  writing,  uid  sign  and  swear  to  the  same,  giving  full  name  and  home  addreaB: 

Name,  

Hometown, State, 

Present  address  in  Hot  Springs:  Street  and  No 

Native  of  what  country? Age, 

Have  you  a  timiily? How  many  in  family?. 

Occupation, Are  you  able  to  work? 

Are  you  employed  now? By  whom? 

In  wnat  capacity? Do  you  wish  to  bathe  foryour  health? 

With  what  disease  are  you  afflicted? How  long  affiicted? 

Are  you  under  treatment  of  a  physician  at  Hot  Springs? If  so,  give  faii 

name  and  address. 


What  is  the  value  of  your  personal  property?    $ Where  located?. 


Do  you  own  any  real  estate? If  so,  where  situate?. 

value  of  your  personal  property?    $ 

. .    How  much  money  have  you?    $. 

How  long  do  you  want  to  bathe? 

Do  you  regard  yourself  as  an  indigent  person? 

(Sign  here.)     

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

il91 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  the day  of ,  191. . 


[notarial  seal.]  Notary  Pubbe. 
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STATBICBNT  OF  APFBOPBIATION8  FOB  HOT  8PBINOS  BBSB&VAp 
TIOK  FBOX  ICABCH  8,  1877,  TO  JX7NX  80,  1916. 

TTTLB:  PBOTBOTIOK  and  IMPBOYElffEirr  HOT  8FBIKGS  BBBEBYATION.^ 

Revenue  fund,  derived  from  water  and  ground  rents  and  sales  of 
lots  and  improvementB,  as  provided  by  act  of  March  3,  1877,  treated 
by  Treasury  Department,  for  bookkeeping  purposes,  as  Indefinite 
appropriation: 


1877> 

1878 $6,036.00 

1879 2,88L88 

1880 2,774.03 

1881 6,820.47 

1882 37,323.70 

1883 13,442.94 

1884 30,944.07 

1886 4,996.86 

1886 4,706.00 

1887 4,706.00 

1888 7,24L40 

1889 12, 490. 00 

1890 13,090.00 

1891 19, 682. 00 

1892 69,282.50 

1893 16, 798. 12 

1894 16, 780. 00 

1896 18, 306. 00 

1896 16, 126. 88 

1897 18, 000. 00 

1898 18, 47L  26 


1899 $18,580.00 

1900 18,670.00 

1901 18,220.00 

1902 18,235.00 

1903 18,120.00 

1904 18,430.00 

1905 19,330.00 

1906 19,748.33 

1907 20,166.00 

1908 28,090.00 

1909 34,476.00 

1910 36,640.00 

1911 $36,060.00 

19U »82,618.00 

118, 678. 00 

1912 35, 279. 16 

1913 40, 711. 00 

1914 38, 380. 00 

1916 37, 877.  66 

Total 867,324.24 


BPBOmO  APP&OPKZATXOV8  BT  00V0RX88  7&0X  BXVUm  FUVB. 

Improvement  of  Whittington  Lake  Reeerve  from  proceeds  from  sale  of 
lands,  included  in  above  fund,  1892*  (sundry  civil  act  of  Aug.  6, 

1892) *  $30. 000. 00 

To  repay  expenditures  upon  a  sewer,  1896  (act  of  May  1, 1896) *  930. 00 

Survey  of  the  sewer  system  of  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  preparation  of 
plans  and  estimate  of  cost  of  increasing  present  storm-draina^  system 
as  weU  aspresent  sanitanr  sewer  system  of  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  one- 
half  f$6,000)  to  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  reservation  and  one- 
half  ($6,000)  to  be  paid  by  the  city  of  Hot  Springs  (simdry  civil  act  of 
Aug.  24, 1912),  $10,000 *  6, 000. 00 

Total 36,930.00 

TTTLB :  IMPBOYEBfENT  HOT  SPRINGS  BESEBVATION.^ 


BPBOmO  APP&OPKZATIOVS  BT  00V0RX88  7&0X  BgVEJUJ  FUVB. 

Improvement  of  Hot  Springs  Greek,  1883.*    (Sundry  civil  act  of  Aug.  7, 
1882) *  $33, 744. 78 

This  amount  accrued  to  the  revenue  fund  from  opeiation  of  the  bathhouses  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  receiver  in  1878. 

1  Dtfignfttkiit  clvw  OQ  bools  olTnastDT  Deptftnunt. 

*  YMTSSdiadiued  oo  books  of  Treasury  Depcrtount. 

•  BsoitTed  from  th«  SAlo  of  Ooivwimunt  loU  in  Um  olty  of  Hoi  Sprfngs. 
'WttlMUtycv. 
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TITLB:   salaries  and  BXFBNSBS  hot  SFBINOS  OOMMTftfflON.* 

Salaries  and  expenaee  Hot  Springs  Commission,  1877^  (sundry  civil 

act  of  Mar.  3,  1877) '$27,500.00 

Sameasabove,  1878  (deficiency  act  of  Dec.  15, 1877) <15,00a00 

Sameasabove,  1879  (act  of  Dec.  16, 1878) »27,5O0.00 

Sameasabove,  1879  (deficiency  act  of  Mar.  3,  1879) '12,000.00 

Total *  82, 000. 00 

title:   PBOTECTION  and  IMPBOVEMENT   HOT   SPBINOS   BESEBVATION.* 

BPBOIFIO  APPROPRIATIONS  BT  CO VORB88  FROM  MO VBTB  US  TRKA8URT  ROT  OTHBB- 

WIBB  APPROPRIATED. 

Improvement  of  Hot  Springs  Creek,  1885  '  (sundry  civil  act  of  July  7, 

1884) *  $75, 000. 00 

Sameasabove,  1886  (sundry  civil  act  of  Mar.  3,  1885) *8,000.00 

Sameasabove,  1887  (sundo^  civil  act  of  Aug.  4, 1886) *20,000.00 

Reservoirs,  pumps,  piping,  and  improvement  of  the  free  bathhouse,  1889 

(sundry  civil  act  of  Oct.  2, 1888) »  36, 000. 00 

Improvement  of  the  free  bathhouse,  1890  (deficiency  act  of  Ajv.  4, 

1890) »3,20a00 

For  mains,  pipes,  pumping  engine,  etc.,  1891  (deficiency  act  of  Sept. 

30,1890) »  5, 000. 00 

Construction  of  roads,  1892  (sundry  dvil  act  of  Mar.  3,  1891) *5,000.00 

Total 152,200.00 

title:   hot   SPRINGS   RESERVATION.* 

BPBOIFIO  APPROPRIATIORBBTCOVORB88  FROM  MOVBTSnTTRXASirRT  ROT  OTHBB- 

WIBB  APPBOPBIATBD. 

Repairs  to  roads,  drives,  etc.,  and  remodeling  the  free  bathhouse,  1903' 

(sundry  civil  act  of  June  28, 1902) '$47,562.00 

Repairs  to  roads,  etc.,  and  storage  reservoir,  1904  (sundry  civU  act  of 

Mar.  3,  1903) '30,500.00 

Reimbursement  of  diBbursing  officer,  1904  (deficiency  act  of  Feb.  18, 

1904) «  500. 00 

Installation  of  electric  motor  for  the  free  bathhouse,  1904  (deficiency 

act  of  Apr.  27,  1904) »  1,55a  00 

For  gutters  on  mountain  roads,  1905  (sundry  civil  act  of  Apr.  28, 1904)  ...  *  8,  OOOi  00 
Filling  lakes  in  Whittington  Park,  1906  (sundry  civil  act  of  Mar.  3, 

1905) »  6, 000. 00 

Total 94,112.00 

title:     CLAIMS    FOR    CONDEMNATION    OF    BUILDINOSy     HOT    SPRINGS 

RESERVATION.* 

BPBOIFIO  APPBOPBIATIOHB  (IBPBFnnTB)  FBOMMOBBTB  IB  TBBASirRT  BOX  OTHEB- 
WI8B  APPBOPBIATBD  (SUVBBY  OIVIL  AOT  OF  MAB.  S,  IMl). 

1902' '$26,385.45 

1903 '18,372.07 

1904 '3,50a00 

1911 '2,935.00 

Total 51,192.52 

Up  to  June  30,  1915,  in  addition  to  the  above  appropriations, 
there  has  been  expended  the  sum  of  $464,811 .39,  under  the  direction 
of  the  War  Department,  upon  the  Anny  and  Navy  Hospital,  located 
on  Hot  Springs  Reservation. 

>  Dcsignatioiis  given  on  books  of  TrMsnrj  Department. 
I  Years  schedmed  on  books  of  Treasury  Department. 

•  Without  year. 

•  Reimbursable  from  fund  arising  firom  sale  of  Hot  Sprln^B  lots,  but  treated  by  Treasury  Departmaot 
as  a  dfrect  appropriation. 

•  Limited  to  fiscal  years. 

o 


